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The Meaning of "Discovery" in the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries 


Wi.coma E. WAsHBURN* 


« OLUMBUS discovered America.” Seemingly this statement, learned 

by every schoolboy, leaves no room for doubt as to its validity. Yet, ex- 
amined critically, the statement can immediately be challenged and has 
been. What do we mean by “America”? The Mexican historian, Ed- 
mundo O'Gorman, has written books to uphold the thesis that Columbus did 
not discover Ámerica, because the concept as we know it today did not exist 
in his mind. Amerigo Vespucci should gain the credit, in O’Gorman’s mind, 
since he allegedly first thought of the newly discovered lands as separate and 
distinct from Asia, and as forming a new continent, a concept which Colum- 
bus, a firm believer in the Asiatic concept, could never accept. Others would 


challenge the word "discover." The Norsemen discovered America, they will 

* Mr. Washburn, curator of the Division of Political History, Smithsonian Institution, pre- 
páred this paper for delivery before the Society for the History of Discoveries, Washington, D. C., 
Deceinber 28, 1961. 
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point out, or they may say that an unknown pilot told Columbus beforehand 
of the lands he later discovered. The least controversial word in the sentence 
is the name “Columbus.” All agree that there was such a man, although we . 
are treated to all the racial varieties when it comes to determining whether - 
he was Italian, or Spanish, or Jewish, or Greek. 

Why is there such confusion on such a simple subject? Perhaps, because 
the event was such an extraordinary one, the epistemological problem is 
fundamental. If so, then it behooves all writers on the subject to start from 
the beginning with a careful analysis of the terms of the debate and proceed 
from that point to the events themselves. This is what I propose to do in this 
essay. I do not hope to exhaust the possibilities of the subject. It is too vast. 
Hence my essay is suggestive rather than comprehensive. It ventures a series 
of hypotheses rather than expounds a point of view. I hope it will suggest 
further study of the problem by specialists in the cartographic, linguistic, 
literary, nautical, and historical fields, Perhaps such research will reveal ele- 
mentary aspects of the problem, which I have overlooked. Perhaps it will 
show new approaches which I have not followed. 

My concern with the subject derives from a personal feeling of uncer- 
tainty as to just what was meant by the early writers when they used terms 
like “terra firma,” “discover,” “new world,” “Asia,” “continent,” and all the 
other phrases that blossomed forth in the Age of Discovery. We look at these 
phrases with the backward vision of those who know what the globe actually 
looks like, but has not this subsequent knowledge screened rather than 
illuminated our view of the mental situation in which the early explorers 
found themselves? . 


Not the smallest stumbling block to our understanding has been the 
development of a geographical organization of the world’s land masses into 
“continents.” The geographers of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
centuries never fully agreed on what should be called a continent and what: 
an island or peninsula, but they did give prominence to the word “continent” 
that it never had before. The European peninsula was given continental 
status (surely from ethnocentric pride as well as from the traditional classifi- 
cation of Europe as one “part” of the world) as were the attached land masses 
of Asia and Africa, and the detached but connected land masses of North 
and South America. Australia was sometimes admitted to the inner circle, 
sometimes not. No geographer ever had enough authority to say without fear 
of contradiction that Australia’s coastline was large enough to be a continent 
or small enough to be an island. 
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If one examines the earlier conception of continental status, one finds that 
medieval geographers and thinkers were blessedly free of this "scientific" cate- 
gory. Immersed in their dark ignorance, they tended merely to contrast land 
with sea, zone with zone, part with part, West with East, the known world 
with the unknown.! 'Those who did organize the world on maps normally 
saw a central land mass, an orbis terrarum, surrounded by an enveloping 
water mass. The various inlets into this land mass, such as the Mediterranean 
and Baltic, were not understood to have created the present category of “conti- 
nents” for the lands they washed? 

I leave for others the task of explaining the long history of the Latin word 
"continens." But, even as used in the early postdiscovery years the word, 1 
believe, refers to continuing, connected land, extensive, not insular, but not 
necessarily to our several twentieth-century continents, although it was used 
to describe lands within the central orbis terrarum è 

The concept of the globe divided into "parts" rather than into "continents" 
is expressed in most geographical studies of the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. It is used, for example, in Martin Waldseemüller's famous Cos- 
mographiae Introductio of 1507, in a passage which is traditionally conceived 
of as laying the basis for a new continent, distinct from Asia, to be called 
America, after Amerigo Vespucci whose travel account Waldseemüller re- 
- printed in the volume. But while the maps accompanying the text seem to 
suggest a new hemisphere and a new continent (although in one case they 
separate North and South America and in another not), actually the western 
extension of the “new world” is problematical and undefined, and the text 
speaks of the lands described by Vespucci as a fourth “part” of the world 
which it specifically terms an "island." * 

1 See, e.g., Zachary Lilio, Orbis breviarium (Florence, 1493), passim; for a general treatment 


of the subject, see George H. T. Kimble, Geography in the Middle Ages (London, 1938), 
passim. 

2 Bartolomé de las Casas, Historia de las Indias, ed. Augustín Millares Carlo with a pre- 
liminary essay by Lewis Hanke (Méxito, D.F., 1951), Bk. I, Chap. vi (l, 39-45); see also 
“Columbus and the World Map,” in Select Documents Wustrating the Four Voyages of Colum- 
bus, II, The Third and Fourth Voyages, ed. E, G. R. Taylor (London, 1933), Ixxvi-lxxxiv. 

3 For examples of the use of “continent” in the early discovery years, sec the volumes pub- 
lished by the Reale Commissione Colombiana, Raccolta di documenti c studi (14 vols, Rome, 
1892-96), e.g., pt. 3, I, 76-77, 83, 84 (for the year 1494). E. G, R. Taylor gives a brief dc- 
scription of the term "continent" in her essay cited in note 2, lxxix. See also such dictionaries 
as Balbus de Janua, Catholicon (various fifteenth-century editions), s.v. “contineo”; Elio Antonio 
de Nebrija, Vocabulario Español-Latino (Salamanca, 1495?), reproduced in facsimile (Madrid, 
1951), s.v. “Tierra firme,” which is translated as "continens"; [Robert Estienne,] Thesauri 
Linguae Latinae (Leyden, 1573), s.v. "continens," 

"*[Martin Waldseemüller,] Cosmographiae Introductio: Cum quibusdam geometriae ac as- 
fronomiae principi: ad eam rem necessariis (Mainz, 1507), Chap. 1x. Two sentences after nam- 
ing the "quarta pars" discovered by Amerigo Vespucci "America," Waldseemiiller writes: "Hunc 
in modum terra iam quadripartita cognoscitur: et sunt tres primz partes continentes / quarta 
est insula: cum omni quaque mari circumdata conspiciatur." Almost identical language is used 
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It is, therefore, not a little disturbing to hear repeated over and over again 
the claim that Vespucci discovered, and Waldseemiiller gave his blessing to, 
a fourth “continent,” particularly when all reference to the specific word 
“island” is omitted, and the word “part” is admitted only as a synonym of 

"continent"? 

May it not well be that the later creation of artificial geographical dis- 
tinctions more rigid than those used in earlier times (for example, “conti- 
nent” instead of “part”) encouraged later historians such as Roberto Levillier, 
Henry Vignaud, and Edmundo O'Gorman to conceive of the Age of Dis- . 
covery in new and rigid terms? Is not the French historian Marcel Bataillon 
right when he says that the “problem” which O'Gorman sees in the Age of 
Discovery is a problem which is O'Gorman's own personal problem, not 
necessarily that of one who wants to see the period in terms of what hap- 


pened at the time, rather than in terms of what was conceived about it 
later? ê 


Most fascinating of all the special terms associated with the history of dis- 
coveries is the Latin "terra firma" and its various Romance equivalents such 
as "terra firme" in Portuguese and "tierra firme" in Spanish. As used in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the term is found in both singular and 
plural form, with and without the definite article, capitalized and uncapital- 
ized, hyphenated and unhyphenated. It is normally translated as “continent” 
or “mainland.” I think the meaning more complex etymologically and less 
extensive geographically than we are accustomed to think, and in the follow- 


ing paragraphs I will suggest some of the varied significance I find in the 
term. 


The term "terra ferma" appears in Italian portolanos of the fifteenth cen- 


by Petrus Apianus in his Cosmographiae Introductio (Venice, 1533), Chap. xiv. Later (in Chap. 
xvu) Apianus defines "insula," “Peninsula,” “Isthmus,” and "continens," citing "America" as 
an example of an island, and Saxony, Bohemia, and other compact inland areas which are 
neither islands, peninsulas, nor isthmuses, to illustrate the meaning of "continens." By the latter 
part of the century the terms and conceptions had undergone a shift, and Frangois de Belle- 
Forest, in his La Cormographie universelle de tout le monde (a vols., Paris, 1575), a revision 
and enlargement of Sebastian Münster's work of the same title (first Latin ed., Basle, 1550), 
. chides Münster and earlier writers for slighting the discoveries across the Atlantic in their geo- 

graphical division of the world. (Belle-Forest, Cosmographie universelle, I, 26-27, 64; II, 2036.) 

5 Roberto Levillier, "La Justicia del Bautismo de América (1507-1957)," Revista de His- 
toria de América, No. 45 (June 1958), 107-108. Like other Columbian scholars, Levillier has 
been riding his pet hobbyhorse for a long time. His América la bien llamada (Buenos Aires, 
` 1948) is the fullest statement of his Vespuccian thesis. 

8 Marcel Bataillon and Edmundo O'Gorman, Dos concepciones de la tarea histórica, con 
motivo de la idea del descubrimiento de América (México, D.F., 1955), 96, 98. Bataillon's essay 
was originally published under the title "L'idée de la découverte de Amérique chez les Es- 
pagnols du xvi siècle,” Bulletin Hispanique, LV (No. 1, 1953), 23-55. 
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tury primarily as a means of contrasting the islands off the coast of the Euro- 
pean and African land masses with the “main land” itself. 'The phrase seems 
designed to contrast the main shore- or coast-land with the minor offshore 
lands, whether islands or mere sand bars. The phrase seems designed for the 
practical Mediterranean sailor, as were the portolanos in which the term ap- 
pears, and does not, in my opinion, express a geographical conception of the 
continental land mass of Europe, Asia, and Africa, whether viewed as 
separate continents or as a single continent.’ 
. The term appears in Portuguese in the letters patent of July 24, 1486, 
given by King John II to Fernáo Dulmo to discover the fabulous island of 
the Seven Cities, normally called Antillia. Antillia is drawn on numerous 
maps of the period as a comparatively large but obviously insular block of 
land in the Western Ocean. Indeed, the term Antilles, used by the Portuguese 
to denote certain West Indian islands, remains a memorial to the belief that 
the island did exist and was discovered by Columbus. The most significant 
aspect of the letters patent, however, is the description which is given of this 
“gramde ylha ou ylhas ou terra firme per costa, que se presume seer a ylha 
das Sete Cidades” that Dulmo was to attempt to discover at his own cost. 
The phrase “ylha ou ylhas ou terra firme” continues to be used throughout 
the document, changing at one point to “as ditas ylhas e terra"? 

Do we not have here evidence of the term "terra firme" used before the 
Age of Discovery in a way that is consistent with an insular land mass? If 
otherwise, does it not require the island of the Seven Cities to be equated 
with the great tripartite land mass of the orbis terrarum or else with an 
entirely new “continent”? ® 

T See the inscriptions on the mid-fifteenth-century Portolan Parma-Magliabecchi, transcribed 
in Konrad Kretschmer, Die italienischen Portolane des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1909), secs. 12, 18, 
“ 83, 202. I am indebted to Henry Kahane, professor of Spanish and general linguistics at the 
University of Illinois, for this reference. Note also the infrequent use of the term “terra firma” 
in the Book of Ser Marco Polo and its particular use in describing the relationship between the 
island of Ceylon and the neighboring Maabar coast. See, e.g., the Latin edition published in 
Antwerp in 1485 (Bk. III, Chap. xxm). The complexity of manuscript and published sources 
for Marco Polo's book makes detailed study a necessity, but I think it is clear that the usage 
follows the meaning suggested in this paper. For an additional use of the term employed in a 
restrictive way, see “A Fifteenth Century Military Map of the Venetian Territory of Terraferma,” 
Imago Mundi, XII (1955), 5557. 

8 Academia das sciencias, Alguns documentos do Archivo Nactonal da Torre do Tombo 
acerca das navegações e conquistas portuguexas (Lisbon, 1892), 58-59. Henry Vignaud, His- 
toire critique de la grande entreprise de Christophe Colomb (2 vols., Paris, 1911), IL, 419, 422- 
23, discusses this document and translates the phrase “per costa" as "par delà nos cótes." See 
also the similar grant of Aug. 4, 1486, Alguns documentos, 61-63. 

9 Post-Columbian maps occasionally show Antillia or the island of the Seven Cities on the 
newly discovered mainland. See, for example, the world map of about r508 attributed to 
Vesconte Maggioli of Genoa, fig. 39 of R. A. Skelton, Explorers’ Maps: Chapters in the Carto- 
graphic Record of Geographical Discovery (New York, 1958). A possible equivalence between 


the Isle of Brasil, another mythical island, and “terra firme” is recorded in the John Day letter 
reported on by = A. Vigneras, "New Light on the 1497 Cabot Voyage to America,” Hispanie 
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Perhaps the rarest form of the phrase is the plural form which, never- 
theless, is one of the earliest. It appears in the Capitulations made with 
Columbus by Ferdinand and Isabella on April 17, 1492. In this agreement, 
Columbus is granted hereditary rights in “todas aquellas islas é tierras-firmes" 
that he may discover and gain in the "mares Océanas” claimed by the 
sovereigns.!? The form reappears occasionally, particularly in various claims 
of Columbus, such as his Majorat or Entail of His Estates and Titles, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1498.14 Nevertheless, in the Title issued two weeks after the Capitu- 
lations, on April 30, and covering the same ground, the plural phraseology 
is reduced to the singular, and Columbus is granted rights to “ciertas Islas, 
é Tierra-firme en la mar Océana” which he may discover and gain.” Is the 
change of any significance? Is the meaning the same? Are there stylistic 
conventions which explain the alteration? 

In Alexander VI's bull of concession of May 3, 1493, Spain is granted 
rights to "certas Insulas remotissimas, et etiam terras firmas" found by Colum- 
bus “per partes occidentales, ut dicitur, versús Indos, in mari Oceano” while 
in the bull of May 4, creating the line of demarcation between Spain and 
Portugal, the language is repeated.* In the papal bulls, the phrase "terras 
firmas" is not hyphenated (that is, joined together as a compound word), 
and the word "firmas" is occasionally dropped when the phrase is repeated, 
as in the phrase "in the said islands and lands" (for example, “in quibus 
quidem insulis et terris") closely following the complete phrase. 

I have seen few scholarly comments on the plural form of the term. 
Indeed, the singular form in the Title of April 30 causes sufficient consterna- 
tion and dispute as to whether the tripartite land mass of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa is meant, or a new unsuspected continent, or even an antipodean 
southern continent, Cecil Jane, in his introduction to the Select Documents 


American Historical Review, XXXVI (Nov. 1956), 503-509, and reproduced in facsimile with 
an analysis by David B. Quinn, “The Argument for the English Discovery of America between 
1480 and 1494," Geographical Journal, CXXVII (Sept. 1961), 277-85. I have profited from 
discussions of the terminology of the voyages of discovery with Professor Vigneras and with 
William Jerome Wilson, both of Washington, D. C. 

19 Colección de los viages y descubrimientos, que hicieron por mar los españoles desde fines 
del siglo xv, con varios documentos inéditos concernientes d la historia de la marina castellana y 
de los establecimientos españoles en Indias, ed. Don Martín Fernández de Navarrete (5 vols., 
Madrid, 1825-37), II, No. 5, 7-8. 

11 John Boyd ‘Thacher, Christopher Columbus: His Life, His Work, His Remains (3 vols., 
New York, 1903-1904), III, 647. The royal confirmation of the Majorat, Sept. 28, 1501, uses 
“mainland” in the singular. (IH, 656—59.) 

12 Colección de los viages, ed. Navarrete, IT, No. 6, 9-11. Nineteenth-century printed ver- 
sions of the Columbian documents usually expand contractions silently and sometimes supply 
capitals and hyphens. 

18 Ihid., No. 17, 24; No. 18, 30. The papal bulls of May 3 and 4, 1493, are printed in 
Raccolta di documenti, pt. 3, I, Nos. 1-3. For another use of the term “terras firmas,” see. 
the bull "Dudum siquidem," Sept. 25, 1493, tbid., No. 5. 
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of Columbus, championed the southern continent explanation, equating 
Terra Australis with the “tierra firme” Columbus had in mind. E. G. R. 
Taylor, who finished Volume II of the Documents when Jane died, had to 
indicate her entire disagreement with Jane’s theory and had to insist that 
the Eurasian land mass was meant instead, even though Professor Taylor 
felt that Columbus could hardly have expected to become viceroy of the 
dominions of the Grand Khan.* 

The Columbian field is littered with the problems of explaining the phrase 
“tierra firme” in Columbus’ Title. How much more difficult to explain the 
plural form! I would suggest, subject to more detailed study, that the term 
"terras firmes" in the text of the royal agreement was designed more for 
legalistic completeness in describing land masses of varying sizes rather than 
for signifying major geographical distinctions 1 in the minds of Columbus or 
of the sovereigns. 

I would go beyond this statement and say that the term “tierra firme,” in 
either its singular or plural form, in an age when the orbis terrarum was 
conceived of as the land mass of the world, frequently implied a relationship 
between the insular and noninsular areas of the same general portion of the 
globe, a relationship that is not inherent in later uses of the term. I do not 
rule out its use, particularly with the definite article, as a description of the 
central orbis terrarum, but I do suggest that even when used with this mean- 
ing the concept in the mind of the user is not normally of the whole tripartite 
land mass of Europe, Asia, and Africa, but of that portion of it with which 
he is directly concerned. 

In all the documents of authorization T the like issued in 1493 follow- 
ing Columbus' return from his first voyage, and before his second voyage, the 
phrase "tierra firme" is invariably in the singular, without the definite or in- 
definite article, in contexts which make it doubtful that the reference is to the 
Asiatic land mass geographically conceived of as "a continent" or "the main- 
land." 

For example, in the Confirmation of the title given to Columbus as 
admiral, viceroy, and governor of “las islas y tierra-firme" that have been and 
will be discovered, May 18, 1493, the original title of April 30, 1492 (which is 
also in the singular), is repeated, and the statement added that the sovereigns 
hope that Columbus will find “otras islas é tierra-firme en el dicho mar 
Océano 4 la dicha parte de las Indias” and that they confirm his titles of ad- 

14 Select Documents Mlustrating the Four Voyages of Columbus, 1, The First and Second 
Voyages, ed. Cecil Jane (London, 1930), cxix; Select Documents, I, ed. Taylor, lxxxi; see also 


id., "Idée Fixe: The Mind of Christopher Columbus," Hispanic American Historical Review, 
XI (Aug. 1931), 291. 
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miral, viceroy, and governor of the said Ocean Sea, “é islas € tierra-firme" 
that he has and will discover.!* 

Document after document in this period repeats the title of Columbus as 
“Almirante de las Islas € Tierra firme, descubiertas é por descubrir en el mar 
Océano a la parte de las Indias.”** It is, of course, possible to interpret the 
phrase as encouraging Columbus to discover, along with other islands, other 
parts of a single continent assumed to have been discovered. Similarly, it is 
possible to interpret the phrase as encouraging Columbus to find for the first 
time a continent assumed to be yet undiscovered. But these, along with other 
possible explanations, do not seem to be adequate explanations of the language 
so frequently repeated in the documents of this period. 


Can we solve the difficulty by translating "terra firma" as "lands," 
Henry Vignaud usually does? Vignaud was not consistent and occasionally 
translated the phrase as “continent” or “mainland,” while at the same time 
not hesitating to speak of Antillia as “a large continental island.”*” Since 
Vignaud was trying to prove that Columbus was not really looking for Asia, 
but for new lands that he knew to exist, it is important for him to deny that 
"terra firma" could refer to the Asiatic continent. Nor does he interpret the 
phrase to mean an Ámerica of continental proportions since evidence to prove 
Columbus' prior knowledge of the existence of such a land mass would be 
equally difficult to demonstrate. Vignaud, therefore, steered a cautious middle 
ground by avoiding the problem of precise definition of the term, neither 
identifying it with one continental land mass or the other, careful only to 
make its definition serve his thesis that Columbus had prior knowledge of 
lands of unspecified extent to which his enterprise was directed. Vignaud 
thus hit on a usage—1 cannot say he formulated a definition since he is incon- 
sistent—which is closer to the truth than is the usage of many of his op- 
ponents, but he does so for the wrong reason, and hence it does not serve to 
salvage his misguided theory of Columbus' intentions. 

It is sometimes asserted that European monarchs expected to sail to 
Asiatic shores and immediately “take over.”*® I cannot accept this assump- 
tion, although it is true enough that Europeans expected to take possession of 


15 Colección de los viages, ed. Navarrete, II, No. 41, 57-62. 

16 Thid., passim. 

17 Henry Vignaud, Toscanelli and Columbus: A Letter from Sir Clements R. Markham, end 
a Reply from Mr. Henry Vignaud (London, 1903), 22; see also the work of Vignaud previ- 
ously cited, and other works by the same author, passim. 

* 18 See, e.g., the letter of Jerome Miinzer or Múnzmeister, a Nuremberg savant, July 14, 
1493, to King John II of Portugal, in Henry Harrisse, The Discovery of North America: A 
Critical, Documentary, and Historic Investigation (London, 1892), 394. Münzer's letter pro- 
vides the basis for the views of many later historians on this question. 
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minor offshore islands. That the Europeans did not conceive of appropriating 
the sovereignty of the great mainland kingdoms of Asia is suggested by the 
experience of Vasco da Gama, the first European to reach by sea the sought 
for India of the East, who came with cautious respect and regard for the 
diplomatic niceties. 

The observance of similar diplomatic niceties in the preparation for Co- 
lumbus' voyage reinforces my view that the "tierra firme" of the Capitula- 
tions could not have meant the Asiatic continent with its rich and powerful 
kingdoms described by Polo. 

The diplomatic mission carried by Columbus, headed by Luis de Torres, 
a converted Jew “who knew Hebrew and Aramaic and even some Arabic,” 
carrying a Latin passport, Latin letter of credence from Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, and a royal gift, was actually dispatched in Cuba to find the court of 
the Grand Khan and pay the respects of the Spanish monarchs. When it 
proved impossible to find any but naked people and simple huts, the facts of 
power began to assert themselves even while the land remained in theory 
Asiatic,” 

Columbus’ belief that Cuba was the mainland of Asia was re-enforced in 
the course of his second voyage, after sailing for more than a month along its 
southern shore. Before turning back late in June 1494, Columbus required his 
crew members to declare whether they believed Cuba to be in fact “la tierra- 
firme” (note the article). In the testimony, the arguments involve the assertion 
that this land must be part of the Eurasian land mass. The mariners asserted 
that they had never heard or seen an island 335 leagues long on one coast 
from East to West which still continued even further. All declared that the 
land must be “la tierra-firme y no isla.” Some affirmed that in not too many 
leagues further on there “must be” highly cultivated people.” 

It was not until Columbus’ third voyage that he actually arrived at what 
we consider continental lands in the Western Hemisphere. For a long time 
Columbus considered the lands he encountered on this voyage islands, and so 
named them. Finally, just before leaving the coast for Hispaniola, Columbus, 
in the words of Las Casas, became “conscious that so great a land was not an 
island, but a continent.”* In his journal for August 14-15, he recorded his 


19 Samuel Eliot Morison, Admiral of the Ocean Sea (a vols., Boston, 1942), I, 327, 328-29. 
The passport and letter are reproduced in Antonio Ballesteros y Beretta, Cristóbal Colón y el 
descubrimiento de América (Barcelona, 1945), 541—42. 

ción y testimonio" of the scribe Diego de Pefíalosa, June 12, 1494, in Colección 
de lor viages, ed. Navarrete, IL, No. 76, 143-49. 
21 Las Casas, Historia de las Indias, Bk. I, Chap. cxxxvur (II, 33); translation by Morison, 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea, lI, 279. Columbus’ use of the phrase does not include a definite, or 
indefinite, article. Las Casas” use of the term normally iocludes the definite article and refers 
to the land discovered, not to Asia. 
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belief that "this is a very great continent, which until today has been un- 
known." Morison cites this passage as a typical example of how Columbus' 
mind worked, noting as extraordinary that despite a two-weeks’ sail along 
this land mass, it "failed to meet his mental specifications of how a continent 
should appear." What were Columbus' specifications for a continent? Did 
the concept, as we know it, exist in his mind? The fact that Columbus con- 
sidered not only that this was “tierra firme,” but that it was an “Otro Mundo,” 
or "Other World," unknown to the ancients, did not alter his conviction that 
it was both part of Asia and an island between which and China a passage 
could be found back to Europe.” Are we not again, perhaps, being swayed 
by our later conception of "continent"? 

In Amerigo Vespucci's first letter on his voyages to Piero Soderini, the 
original of which we do not have, we read that Vespucci left Cadiz May xo, 
1497, crossed the Ocean Sea, and discovered "molta terra ferma & infinite 
isole." In the description of the second voyage Vespucci's narrative also notes 
that he arrived at "una nuoua terra" which he deemed to be "terra ferma & 
continua con” the land previously found.* Note the lack of articles and the 
obviously adjectival form of the words modifying “terra.” To translate “terra 
firma" as "continent" in the twentieth century requires an identification with 
presently defined continents and is not, I suggest, necessarily valid for the 
Age of Discovery. 

As further exploration of the vast lands originally discovered by Columbus 
was carried on by others, and as doubts that Columbus had reached Asia piled 
up, the term "tierra firme" tended to be applied more and more to a re- 
stricted portion of the northern coast of South America. The two volumes of 
testimony concerning Columbus' son's rights and his father's achievements, 
the famous Pleitos, give abundant evidence of this meaning.** Increasingly 
the term is capitalized in both its.members, and often hyphenated, and takes 
on the character of a proper name for a specific area rather than serving as a 
geographical description of a type of land area. 

One is hampered by the grandiose character of all suitable translations for 
“tierra firme.” In the Spanish and Portuguese one finds the term often used 


33 Morison, Admiral of the Ocean Sea, Il, 279-80. 

28 The First Four Voyages of Amerigo Vespucci, Reprinted in facsimile and translated from 
the rare original edition, Florence, 1505-6 (London, 1893); see also Henry Vignaud, Americ 
Vespuce, 1451-1512 (Paris, 1917), 306, 325; Lettera di Amerigo Vespucci delle isole nuovamente 
trovate in quattro suoi viaggi (1504), Reproduced in facsimile from the McCormick-Hoe copy 

in the Princeton University Library (Princeton, N. J., 1916), 3; Amerigo Vespucci: Letter to 
Piero Soderini, Gonfaloniere: The Year 1504, tx. George Tyler Northup (Princeton, N. J., 1916), 


= 
24 Colección de documentos inéditos relativos al descubrimiento, dd Joa y organización de 
las antiguas posesiones españolas de ultramar, ad ser., VII-VIII, De los pleitos de Colón (Madrid, 
1892-94), passim. 
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without the article?” while English translations almost invariably have to 
say "the mainland.”?® I suggest that the English translation may be one 
reason for the assumption that "tierra firme" must refer to continental land 
masses in the sense in which we know them now. 

Most revealing of all usages is "tierra firme" not as the antonym of 
"island," but as a synonym. In one of the documents concerning the privileges 
that were to accrue to Columbus we read: 


And if it should be argued that the third part granted to the Admiral of 
Castile is to be understood as relating to moveables, which he might acquire 
by sea; whereas the said islands being mainland [e que por ser las dichas yslas 
tierra firme], although acquired by sea, the third part of them cannot belong to the 
Admiral in consequence of their being unmoveable. . . .27 


We need the type of collecting of examples which the Romance philologists 
have done for the polite literature of the period.* Unfortunately, few of their 
dictionaries of early Spanish pay much attention to the historical documents in 
which these uses occur. 

In the midst of these shifting uses of basic terms, is it any wonder that 
historians have found different answers to the Columbian problem? It is as 
though someone kept changing the ingredients in a scientist's experiment. 
He could hardly be expected to come out with consistent results. Yet his- 
torians have been trying to solve a problem without first knowing what they 
were talking about. 


It is too easy for us to conceive of “terra firma" in terms of well-defined, 
well-known land masses. As a result we are inclined to define “terra firma" 
in conceptual terms of a geographically theoretical sort. I believe the men of 
affairs of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries saw "terra firma" in terms of 


35 See, eg, Las Casas, Historia de las Indias, Bk. I, Chap. cxxxv (II, 20). I do not mean 
to suggest, however, that Las Casas’ use of the term without the article differs in meaning from 
his use of the term with the article. 

20 See, e.g., The Northmen, Columbus and Cabot, 985-1503, ed. Julius E. Olson and Ed- 
ward Gaylord Bourne (New York, 1906), 333-40 (translation of Las Casas on the third voyage 
of Columbus). 

27 Memorials of Columbus; or A Collection of Authentic Documents of that Celebrated 
Navigator (London, 1823), 199-200. The Spanish text and a different translation (“the said 
islands being firm land”) appear in Christopher Columbus: His Own Book of Privileges, 1 502, 
Photographic Facsimile of the Manuscript . . . with an historical introduction by Henry 
ed. Benjamin Franklin Stevens (London, 1893), doc. xlii. Thacher, Christopher Columbus, Il, 
560, does not discuss this document. The document is also printed in Raccolta di documenti, 
pt. 2, II, 88. 

28 See, e.g., Tentative Dictionary of Medieval Spanish, ed. Ralph Steele Boggs et al. (Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1946). The Seminar of Medieval Spanish Studies, University of Wisconsin, is in 
the process of continuing this dictionary. J. Vidago's "Glossary of Portuguese Words Used as 
Components for Topographical Features and Landmarks in Early Portuguese Cartography,” 
Imago Mundi, X (1953), 45-49, is slight, but a step in the right direction. Professor Kahane, 
mentioned in note 7, his wife Renée, and Andreas Tietze have recently prepared The 
Lingua Franca in the Levant: Turkish Nautical Terms of Italian and Greek Origin (Urbana, Ul., 
1958), which illustrates what can be done in a related field. 
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ill-defined, little-known land masses, or as one part of a geographical rela- 
tionship, and as a result defined the phrase in practical terms of a geographi- 
cally descriptive sort. 


What is meant by “discovery”? Can lands known by reputation and past 
visitation be said to be "discovered" by later visitors? Can an Italian in the 
fifteenth century “discover” China? Or had Marco Polo performed that 
operation several centuries earlier? Can Japan be "discovered" by a fifteenth- 
or sixteenth-century European who had read Polo's description of the king- 
dom gained not by personal visit but by knowledge acquired in China? Cecil 
Jane felt that it would be "impossible" for Columbus to claim he had dis- 
covered China, while it would be “hardly possible” for him to allege that he 
had discovered Japan.” Yet I think a good case can be made for asserting in 
each instance that these Oriental countries could be discovered by fifteenth- 
century Europeans. Indeed, one might say that discovery is a personal 
accomplishment. Nothing can be discovered for us; we must discover it. How 
many Americans "discovered" Japan for the first time after World War II? 

But what do we mean by the verb “to discover" in the time of Columbus? 
Do we mean uncovering land that was "hidden" to us, but known to 
exist? Or does it mean reaching, by calculation or by chance, lands never 
known before? Columbus persisted in referring to his discoveries under the 
first heading. In his letter to the Catholic King, around October 18, 1498, he 
listed the lands that had come under the Spanish crown as a result of his 
effort, among which he included a large portion “of terra-firma, well known 
to the ancients and not unknown, as the envious and ignorant would have 
¡180 

Is Columbus’ “discovery” any less valid because he insisted on giving 
Oriental names to what he, in behalf of Europe, “uncovered” physically for 
the first time instead of “discovering” without worrying about theory? 
Theory, even false theory, is necessary for the person taking an utterly new 
step, as Columbus did. No theory is necessary for those who merely followed 
his course and then went a little beyond. As Las Casas put it, in measuring 
Columbus’ achievement: “It was he that put the thread into the hands of the 
rest, by which they found the clew to more distant parts.” Should the others, 
Vespucci, for example, be dignified by the word “discoverer” in the same 

39 Select Documents of Columbus, I, ed. Jane, ci. 

80 Raccolta di documenti, pt. 1, II, 46-48; quoted and translated in Edmundo O'Gorman, 
The Invention of America: An Inquiry into the Historical Nature of the New World and the 


Meaning of It: History (Bloomington, Ind., 1961), 99-100. The original phrase includes the 
article “la tierra firme.” 
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sense in which it is applied to Columbus? It seems hardly less reasonable to 
call Columbus’ unruly crew “discoverers” because they followed his com- 
mands as the others followed his routes. 

The most extensive analysis of the term “discovery” has been made by 
the Mexican historian Edmundo O'Gorman. In O'Gorman's concept “ “Dis- 
covery’ implies that the nature of the thing found was previously known to 
the finder, i.e, that he knows that objects such as the one he has found can 
and do exist, although the existence of that particular one was wholly un- 
known." O'Gorman reserves the word "invent" for the person who first con- 
ceives that what has been discovered is of a new order of reality and unlike 
the class of discovered objects expected. Hence the historian's statement that 
"Columbus discovered America October 12, 1492," is only an interpretation, 
inadequate to O'Gorman, and not a statement of fact. 'To O'Gorman, "In 
order to maintain that Columbus had revealed the existence of such a conti- 
nent [one hitherto unknown], it was necessary to establish that he was pre- 
viously aware of its existence; otherwise there would be no justification in 
attributing the “discovery” to him."?! O'Gorman insists that Columbus make 
his belief that he has arrived in Asia “fit empirical data." To do so Columbus 
must prove "that part of the coast line explored by him belonged to a conti- 
nental mass, as he thought, or that, not far to the west, such a mass of land 
existed.” It is not enough, O'Gorman believes, for Columbus to show that 
what had been found was merely "an archipelago located somewhere in 
midocean, as Peter Martyr [the contemporary chronicler of Columbus’ 
voyages] was inclined to believe."?? Of course this begs the question. Martyr's 
“new world" is consistent not only with a location near Asia, but can even be 
argued to be consistent with a portion of the orbis terrarum not hitherto 
known in Europe. In what does O'Gorman think the "empirical evidence" 
about Ásia consists? Does the account of Marco Polo and a few others ex- 
haust the knowledge that is needed for a European to "know" Asia? 'The 
notion is absurd, particularly when applied to places like Japan and the myriad 
islands thought to be southeast of China which Polo had never visited.9* 

O'Gorman, like his fellow Latin Americans, Germán Arciniegas and 
Roberto Levillier, prefers to honor Amerigo Vespucci as the true “discoverer” 
of the Americas, on the assumption that it was he who first conceived of the 
new lands as a continental land mass separate and distinct from Asia. The 
intricate yet essentially simplistic arguments in which one must be involved to 

81 O'Gorman, Invention of Ámerica, 9-10, 15. 


82 Thid., 87-88, 83-85; see below. 
83 See below. 
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consider this proposition are too sterile to bear lengthy restatement here.** 

Among the specific problems involved in the dispute is the meaning of the 
verb used by Waldseemüller, in his Cosmographiae Introductio, to describe 
Vespucci's "discovery." In this book Waldseemüller speaks of the fourth part 
of the world which, by Vespucci “inventa est... .” O'Gorman points out that 
the word is normally translated as "discover" and has led to the charge that 
Vespucci (or Waldseemüller for him) usurped the honor that rightly be- 
longed to Columbus. O'Gorman insists that the translation read "conceive" 
and that it merely recognizes that Vespucci conceived of the existence of this 
fourth part of the world as a separate entity. Do we not see here the twisting 
of the meaning both of the word “part” and of the words "inventa est"? 
Vespucci's exploring mission along an extended coastline to which his name is 
applied is elevated to the enunciation of a modern conceptual scheme of the 
world.55 

How does one categorize the voyages of fishermen who may well have 
preceded the “discoverers” to the New World? As David Quinn has put it, 
“The history of the Newfoundland fishery, from the time it emerges in the 
early sixteenth century, demonstrates how incidental and casual was the atten- 
tion of the fishermen of four nations to the land which bordered the fishing 
grounds."9* Can we say that where there is no interest in the geographical 
aspects of the discovery there is no discovery? Or would we be falling into 
the same trap into which O'Gorman has enmeshed himself? I think we can 
say that it is important to recognize that the eye with which.the historian 
looks at the discoveries is one oriented to modern maps, modern conceptions 
of continents, islands, and the historical development that followed the dis- 
coveries. The professor's hands are not dirtied by the baskets of fish that 
motivated the fisherman. And is not the “discovery” of the formally com- 
missioned explorer—the Cabots and the Columbuses—something else again? 
The royal commissions that such discoverers carried with them were normally 
to "discover and gain," and the phrase is perhaps more instructive of the 
meaning of their voyages of "discovery" than is the professor's geographical 
“discovery” or the fisherman's new-found “fishing grounds." 


34] have déalt with the problem at some length in my review of Arciniegas' book, Amerigo 
and the New World: The Life and Times of Amerigo Vespucci (New York, 1955), in William 
and Mary Quarterly, XII (Jan. 1956), 102-106, and in my reply to Arciniegas’ objection to 
the review in the July issue (451-53). 

85 O'Gorman, Invention of America, 167—68, n. 117. It is of interest to note that the first 
six listings in Henry Harrisse’s Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima, A Description of Works 
Relating to America ica Published between the Years 1492 and 1551 (Madrid, 1958), which are 
separate editions of the Latin translation of Columbus’ letter to Raphael Sanchez, written on 
his return in 1493, refer to the islands "nuper inventis" (Nos. 1-4) or “de novo repertis" 
(No: 5) or "noviter repertis" (No. 6). 

86 Quinn, "Argument for zu ist Discovery of America,” 282. 
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What has been said about discovery illustrates the complexity of the sim- 
ple little term. Yet few historians have gone deeply into the subject. Samuel 
Eliot Morison's.brief essay on the meaning of the verb "descobrir" in his 
Portuguese Voyages to Ámerica in the Fifteenth Century is one of the few 
such disquisitions. Morison aptly selects a quotation illustrating most of the 
varied meanings of the term. These meanings, whether emphasizing the 
sense of "finding by chance," “uncovering,” or "exploring," are basically 
similar in Spanish and, indeed, in French and English. Would that the his- 
torical profession had members willing to compile the word lists which form 
the grist of the philologists’ mill. 


As Professor Charles E. Nowell has pointed out: "The word India in the 
Middle Ages had no exact geographical meaning to Europeans; it was a con- 
venient expression denoting the East beyond the Mohammedan world.”** 
But what of "the Indies"? The phrase “Las Indias" in the plural rather than 
the singular is so common to us today that we do not stop to consider the 
special circumstances of its origin. As Admiral Morison has put it: "La 
Empresa de las Indias, the Enterprise of the Indies, as Columbus called his 
undertaking in after years, was simply to reach "The Indies, that is, Asia, 
by sailing westward.” 9? Yet I would like to ask when one finds the first use 
of the phrase “The Indies"? The phrase appears in almost all official Spanish 
documents relating to Columbus following his return from his first voyage in 
March 1493. 

How frequently does it appear before that time? The famous letter of 
Paolo Toscanelli of June 25, 1474, uses the term in its Spanish version made 
by Las Casas in the sixteenth century, but not in its earlier Latin or Italian 
versions. 1 do not question its use by Toscanelli; nor do I assert that the term 
was not used before 1492. It did not, however, as many assume, refer to the 
islands off the mainland of Asia, even though Polo had written of 12,700 in 
the Sea of India. Rather the expression seems to have derived from the habit 
of dividing India into various parts, usually "India the Greater," "India the 
Lesser," and the “Indian Islands.”* The plural form, therefore, could cover, 


37 Samuel Eliot Morison, Portuguese Voyages to America in the Fifteenth Century (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1940), 5-10, Howard Cline, director of the Hispanic Foundation of the Library 
of Congress, called this passage to my attention. 

E Charles E. Nowell, The Great Discoveries and the First Colonial Empires (Ithaca, N. Y., 
1954), 13- 

89 Morison, Admiral of the Ocean Sea, I, 76. 

40 Thacher, Christopher Columbus, Y, 303-304. 

#1 The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian, concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the 
East, tr. and ed. Sir Henry Yule, rev. Henri Cordier (3d ed., 2 vols., London, 1929), Bk. III, 

Chap. xxxiv, (II, 423-24, 426n.). The use of the word "Indies" is extremely limited in the 
Polo book. The varied manuscript and printed editions would have to be thoroughly checked 
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indiscriminately, all parts of the world known as "India," just as it eventually 
covered all Spanish possessions, insular and continental, in the New World. 
We may ask, nevertheless, why Columbus, in his letter to Luis de Santangel, 
immediately on his return from the first voyage, and in the first sentence of 
the letter, reported that he had "passed over to the Indies with the fleet which 
the most illustrious King and Queen, our Lords, gave me; where I found 
very many islands peopled with inhabitants beyond number."*? Why not 
"India"? Columbus possibly wanted to use the vaguest, most inclusive term 
he could find to suggest India without doing violence to the public imagina- 
tion back home. The term "Indies" was the least specific term applicable to 
the newly discovered lands. 

Ferdinand Columbus reported that his father called the lands he dis- 
covered "the Indies" 


not because they had been seen or discovered by others, but because they were the 
eastern part of India, beyond the Ganges, to which no geographer had ever set 
bounds on the east, or made it border on any other country eastward, but only 
upon the ocean. Ánd because these lands were the unknown eastern part of 
India and had no name of their own, he named them after the nearest adjoining 
land, calling them the West Indies. He had the more reason for doing this be- 
cause he knew all men had heard of the great fame and wealth of India; and 
by using that name he hoped to arouse the interest of the Catholic Sovereigns 
(who were doubtful of his enterprise), telling them that he was going to dis- 
cover the Indies by way of the West.*? 


One can appreciate Columbus” problem of nomenclature for the lands 
between Asia and Europe. What distinguishes Asia from Europe? The line 
can be rather clearly drawn in the land bridge between the two, but how 
were Europeans to be expected to classify peoples in the seas between Asia 
and Europe in which they had never traveled? Had Columbus arrived at the 
Philippines instead of Española, would he have acted or thought or written 
differently? Would any European have known how to classify Philippine 
natives, Borneo natives, New Guinea tribesmen, Formosan aborigines, Poly- 
nesians? What empirical evidence makes all these peoples and their lands 
Asiatic or near-Asiatic? Europe was aware of myriad islands supposed to 


before one could speak with finality, but I think it safe to say that its usc in prediscovery 
editions is almost nil. Kimble, Geography tn the Middle Ages, comments that the term “Indies” 
is “a vague term, for in the Middle Ages there were at least three Indias, viz. India Minor, 
India Major and India Tertia, ic. the Sind, Hind and Zinj of the Arabs. The first two were 
located in Asia, the last in Africa (in Ethiopia).” (128n.) 

42 Vignaud, Grande Entreprise, ll, 105, considers this the first use of the expression “las 
Indias.” The Northmen, ed. Olson and Bourne, 263. 

48 The Life of the Admiral Christopher Columbus by His Son Ferdinand, tr. and anno- 
tated Benjamin Keen (New Brunswick, N. J., 1959), Chap. vi, 16-17. Thacher, Christopher 
Columbus, II, 560--61, suggests that the first use of the term “West Indies” dates from Columbus’ 
Book of Privileges (doc. xliii) compiled in 1502. 
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exist in the seas to the east and south: of China and India, but no European 
of the time knew by direct acquaintance the locations of the lands or the 
character of the people, either in the offshore islands or on the mainland 
itself. 

Marco Polo had reported not only about the incredibly civilized, power- 
ful, populous, and wealthy kingdoms like China and Japan, but of islands 
such as "Necuveran" in which "they have no king or chief, but live like 
beasts. And I tell you they go all naked, both men and women, and do not 
use the slightest covering of any kind. They are Idolaters."** 'To condemn 
Columbus for failing to recognize the difference between Polo's China and 
his own discoveries is to ignore Polo's reports of the "savage" islands in 
the Sea of India and to overlook his warning that he had described only 
the most noteworthy of these islands "for no man on earth could give you a 
true account of the whole of the Islands of India.” 

No true empirical evidence existed to "tell" the discoverers whether or 
not they had reached Asia. To assume that such "empirical evidence” ex- 
isted in the reports of Polo is to stretch the meaning of the phrase to an un- 
recognizable point. Columbus was a sailor who knew what he had seen 
and where he had been, and his theory of reaching Asia by a short sail 
west, ridiculed by most, seemed to have been vindicated. It was logical for 
him to assume that he was better qualified to name the lands he had found 
than any armchair strategist.** 

In a sense, cannot one say that "America"—or rather the unknown, un- 
named lands discovered by Columbus—was indeed a part of Asia, since it 
had been settled by men from the Asiatic land mass (the "Indians") and 
since it had been at one time joined physically at the present straits bearing 
the name of the eighteenth-century explorer, Vitus Bering, who, at that 
late date, proved that “Asia” and “America” missed, by a few miles, being 
one “continent”? *7 

Columbus himself, on April 2, 1502, before starting on his final voyage, 
had copies of all his contracts, privileges, and commissions made and certi- 
fied by the royal notary, and deposited in the Bank of St. George at Genoa. 


44 Book of Ser Marco Polo, tr. and ed. Yule, Bk. III, Chap. xu (II, 306). 

45 Ibid., Bk. II, Chap. xxxiv (423-24). 

16 Sec Las Casas’ discussion of the propriety of naming the newly discovered lands “the 
Indies" in Historia de las Indias, Bk. 1, Chap. v (I, 38-39). 

AT lt is instructive to consider that as late as 1542, the year Europeans first set foot in 
Japan, Caspar Vopel drew North America and Asia as identical and wrote on the island of 
Haiti: "Zipangu nunc Hispaniola.” (Paul Graf Teleki, Atlas zur Geschichte der Kartographie 
der japanischen Inseln [Budapest, 1909], 14.) The interesting peregrinations of the mysterious 
island of Cipangu are detailed in Wilcomb E. Washburn, “Japan on Early European Maps,” 
Pacrfic Historical Review, XXI (Aug. 1952), 221-36. 
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He signed his letter to the lords of the bank with the title “The Great Ad- 
miral of the Ocean Sea, and Viceroy and Governor of the Islands and Main- 
land of Asia and the Indies belonging to the King and Queen, my sover- 
eigns, and their Captain-General of the Sea, and a member of their 
Council,” 48 
In this instance his title, repeated by his son Diego in his will of 1509,*? 

is as full as he dared to claim it, and it demonstrates Columbus’ conception 
of the theoretical location of Asia combined with his knowledge of Spain's 
actual power over the lands he discovered. It is not proof of his assumption 
or intention, before the voyage, to take over the government of the "Asia" 
known to fifteenth-century Europe. 


The medieval world tended to conceive of a central land mass, an orbis 
terrarum, inhabited by humans and located in the Northern Hemisphere. 
The problem of whether an antipodal land mass existed in the Southern 
Hemisphere had been debated fruitlessly from classical times. The con- 
cept of an antipodal land mass, an "orbis alter," tended to be denied by 
Christian writers since it was hard to conceive that the gospel had been 
preached in any such lands. Nevertheless some writers conceded the ex- 
istence of the antipodes, while denying the presence of inhabitants there. 
Among these writers was St. Isidore of Seville who conceived of the anti- 
podal regions, uninhabited in his view, as a fourth "part" of the world, 
along with Europe, Asia, and Africa.5 

The term "world" appears in many senses in the writings of classical 
and medieval scholars, theologians, and cartographers. There could be many 
“worlds” or orbs within the Ocean Sea on the face of the earth. Indeed, 
Seneca's famous prediction that there would come an age when the chains 
of the ocean would be broken, "novos orbes" would be discovered, and 
Thule would no longer be ultimate, illustrates the frequent, often poetic 
or colloquial use of the term “world,” as one part of the globe, not the entire 
globe itself.5t 

48 Raccolta di documenti, pt. 1, II, 171 ("las yslas y tierra firme de Asia & Yndias”); Eng. 

tr. in William Eleroy Curtis, "The Existing Autographs of Christopher Columbus," Annual 
Report, American Historical Association, 1894 (Washington, D. C., 1895), 462. 
- 42 Thacher, Christopher Columbus, TI, 664. 

60 St, Isidore of Seville, Etymologiarum (Jacques Paul Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Com- 
pletus, Latin ser. [221 vols. Paris, 1844-64], lxxxii col 512), as follows: "Extra tres antem 
partes orbis, quarta pars trans Oceanum interior est in meridie, quae solis ardore nobis in- 
cognita est, in cujus finibus Antipodes fabulose inhabitare produntur." Quoted in O'Gorman, 
Invention of America, 56, 153n. 

81 Ser Las Casas’ commentary on the passage, Historia de las Indias, Bk. I, Chap. x 


d 58-60). For a fine translation of the passage, see Morison, Admiral of the Ocean Sea, I, 76. 
O'Gorman discusses the term “world” (Invention of America, 61-69), emphasizing that the 
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Peter Martyr's frequently reported phrase “Colonus ille Novi Orbis 
repertor,” used for the first time in his letter to Cardinal Ascanio Sforza 
from Barcelona, November 1, 1493, does not imply the conception of a 
“new world” in the sense of an American continent, though this claim is 
often made. The phrase is perfectly consistent with either an Asiatic or 
non-Asiatic location and also with a land area of less than "continental" 
size. 

Alexander von Humboldt long ago demonstrated that the phrase "new 
world" was often applied to unknown parts of a known region even when 
both were parts of the same land mass. 

The popular meaning of the phrase “new world" is suggested by Bar- 
tolomé de las Casas’ report of Columbus’ reception on his return from his first 
voyage. Though written after the event it may well suggest the contempo- 
rary use of the term. Las Casas reported that the sovereigns, learning of 
Columbus' arrival, “ordered that a solemn and very beautiful reception 
should be given him, for which all the people came 'out and the whole 
city, filling the streets and marvelling on seeing in that venerable person the 
one who was said to have discovered another world [otro mundo]... 5 

Columbus referred to the areas he had discovered as "another world" 
(otro mundo) both in the course of his third voyage in 1498 and in his letter 
to the nurse of Prince Don Juan of Castile in 1500, when he was returning 
from the Indies as a prisoner. In the latter letter, after quoting from St. 
John and from Isaiah concerning a "new heaven and a new earth," Columbus 
also pictured himself as the messenger chosen by God to undertake "a new 
voyage to the new heaven and world [viaje nuevo al nuevo cielo e mundo], 
which up till then had remained hidden."55 Both Columbus and Vespucci re- 
ferred to the newly discovered lands both as a part of Asia and as a "new 
world." How futile, then, to claim, as O'Gorman so insistently does, that 
Vespucci had "empirical evidence” that the southern mainland was not 


Christian world after the deluge was coterminous with the orbis terrarum and exclusive of 
the ocean which was a void juridically and geographical] and only later part of the "world" 
of medieval men. 

53 Raccolta di documents, pt. 3, II, 42, 

53 Alexander von Humboldt, E Critique de l'histoire de la géographie du nouveau 
continent et des progrès de l'astronomie nautique aux quinzième et seizieme siècles (5 vols., 
Paris, 1836-39), V, 18an.; Skelton, Explorers’ Maps, 56, has more recently pointed out the same 
thin 


g. . 

5 Las Casas, Historia de las Indias, Bk. I, Chap. 1xxvim (I, 333); translated by Thacher in 
Christopher Columbus, 1, 668. 

55 Las Casas, Historia de las Indias, Bk. I, Chap. cxxxv1 (II, 27); Northmen, ed. Olson and 
Bourne, 352 (Columbus' journal), 372, 381 (letter to the nurse of Prince Don Juan); sec also 
Colección de los viages, ed. Navarrete, I, 265-476. Edward Gaylord Bourne, Spain in America, 
1450-1580 (New York, 1904), 94-98, discusses the phrase “otro mundo.” 
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merely an Asiatic peninsula while Columbus, with his a priori ideas, be- 
lieved that it was. The empirical evidence of discovery of a coastline is the 
same whether one calls it Asia or something else. Neither Columbus nor 
Vespucci nor other Europeans knew, by direct knowledge, of Ásia or àny 
lands that might lie on the sea between it and Western Europe. Both saw 
the lands discovered as a new world. Does one need to emphasize the ob- 
vious in pointing out that Columbus was more insistent in calling the lands 
he encountered parts of Asia? 

One does not need a universe in which to place a “new world.” There is 
neither need nor logic in thinking such an expression equivalent to a new “con- 
tinent,” assuming we know what that word means. Perhaps historians are 
too little schooled in literature to appreciate the extensive use of metaphor 
and hyperbole. A doer, a seaman like Columbus, is less apt to misunderstand 
the meaning of such a term—as used in speech and writing—than a too 


literal book-bound scholar. 


Bartolomé de las Casas, despite the abuse to which he is subjected by 
latter-day historians, takes what to me is the most satisfactory and scientific 
explanation of what we mean by Columbus' discovery. He cites myths and 
rumors of unknown or forgotten lands to the west, as well as the belief that 
Asia, or lands off Asia, was the goal, and after discussing them concludes 
that the question of exactly what land' Columbus thought he had found 
makes no difference to the history of the discoveries which he is writing. For 
this attitude he is castigated by O'Gorman for “a thoroughly jumbled and 
indigestible hodgepodge" of comment on Columbus' motives, and for a 
thesis which causes “the many inconsistencies in his work." It is odd that 
the present-day generation of presumably hardheaded historians and writers 
of Latin America, such as O'Gorman, Arciniegas, and Levillier should in 
fact be true, if misguided, metaphysicians while Las Casas, the man they 
denounce as a poor, misguided, medieval friar, is the real pragmatist and 
the true historian whose sophistication of method and knowledge of the 
events cannot fail to command our respect. 

What O'Gorman fails to do is to carry his theory to its logical conclusion. 
Certainly Columbus did not discover "America" in a strictly logical sense. 
But if America is not what Columbus found, neither does it make sense 
to call America the lands in which our forefathers were born, in which we 
were born, or in which our children will be born. In fact, "America" changes 


56 Las Casas, Historia de las Indias, Bk. I, Chaps. n, v, vi-xvin (I, 27-30, 37-104); O'Gor- 
man, Invention of America, 20-21. 
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in population, in industry, in agriculture, and in every conceivable human 
way every instant of every minute of every day. America is never the same; 
it is ever changing. The America Vespucci knew is not the America we 
know, either in human or geographical terms. What use is the term then? 
And are we to denounce with equal vigor the practice of calling the native 
inhabitants of the Americas "Indians"? Do we make allowances for those 
who use the term because “we all know what they mean"? If so, when do we 
apply the concession: 1493? 1500? 1515? 1542? And to whom? How do we 
know what the persons using the phrase meant by "Indians"? Obviously, 
one must use conventional signs to signify meaning. This is what O'Gorman 
and all the historians he criticizes do, though some do so with a greater degree 
of historical accuracy than others. 

May we not conclude that an examination of the basic meaning of the 
words used to describe the early discoveries is in order when we get such 
extremes of interpretation as Vignaud on the one side, claiming Columbus' 
intention all along to find new lands rather than Asia, and O'Gorman's 
idée fixe that the world Columbus found was not America because he could 
not conceive it, and not Ásia because he did not find it, but rather a world in 
limbo, existent in thought, but not in fact. Both Vignaud and O'Gorman 
rival each other in the persistence with which they have presented their theses 
in book after book. Yet their excessive zeal and their extreme divergence 
should be a double warning to us to re-examine the original texts and at- 
tempt to rewrite the history of the discoveries with an agreed upon vocabu- 
lary, one reflecting the reality of the fifteenth century without the admixture 
of the philosophy of later centuries. 

My plea, then, is that scholars in many fields, cartographic, historical, lin- 
guistic, belletristic, search out more carefully and thoroughly the terms of 
the Age of Discovery and provide us with a more complete statistical sample 
upon which to base our assumptions. Until we know precisely what Colum- 
bus and his fellow explorers were talking about we will hardly be able to 
translate their intentions and actions into historical truth. 


Liberty and the First Amendment: 1790-1800 


Leonard W. Levy* 


IN 1798 there was a sudden break-through in American libertarian thought 
on freedom of speech and press—sudden, radical, and transforming, like an 
underwater volcano erupting its lava upward from the ocean floor to form 
a new island. The Sedition Act, which was a thrust in the direction of a 
single-party press and a monolithic party system, triggered the Republican 
surge. The result was the emergence of a new promontory of libertarian 
thought jutting out of a stagnant Blackstonian sea. 

To appreciate the Republican achievement requires an understanding of 
American libertarian! thought on the meaning and scope of freedom of 
political discourse, Contrary to the accepted view,” neither the Revolution 
nor the First Amendment superseded the common law by repudiating the 
Blackstonian concept that freedom of the press meant merely freedom from 
prior restraint. There had been no rejection of the concept that government 
may be criminally assaulted, that is, seditiously libeled, simply by the ex- 
pression of critical opinions that tended to lower it in the public's esteem. 

To be sure, the principle of a free press, like flag, home, and mother, had 
no enemies, Only seditious libels, licentious opinions, and malicious false- 
hoods were condemned. 'The question, therefore, is not whether freedom of 
the press was favored but what it meant and whether its advocates would 
extend it to a political opponent whose criticism cut to the bone on issues that 


* Mr. Levy is a Fellow of the Center for the Study of the History of Liberty at Harvard and 
Earl Warren Professor of American Constitutional History and Dean of the Graduate School 
at Brandcis University, This article was read in abbreviated form at the American Historical 
Association mecting, Washington, D. C., in December 1961. 

1 Some reviewers of my book, Legacy of Suppression: Freedom of Speech and Press in Early 
American History (Cambridge, Mass, 1960), have criticized my failure to define the words, 

“libertarian” and “libertarianism.” The words derive from a Latin root meaning “free” and, 
like “liberty” or “freedom,” cannot be defined with precision. 1 use them to signify those 
persons, or their thought, who advocated the widest measure of unrestricted freedom for speech 
and press. The meanings of the terms are relative to time and place. 

2 Most recently expressed by Justice Black in Communist Party of the US v. Subversive 
Activities Control Board, 81 S. Ct, 1357, at 1443, n. 46 (1961). Black quotes the statement 
by Holmes, Brandeis concurring, in Abrams v. US, 250 US 616, at 630 (1919): "I wholly 
disagree with the argument of the Government that the First Amendment left the common 
law as to seditious libel in force, History seems to me against the notion.” See also Beauharnais 
v. Il., 343 US 2 at 272 and 289 (1951). The leading scholarly statement of the accepted 
view is Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Free Speech in the United States (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), 21. 
The most recent restatements are James Morton Smith, Freedom's Fetters: The Alien and 
Sedition Laws and American Civil Liberties (Ithaca, N. Y. 1956), 427-31; C. Herman Prit- 
chett, The American Constitution (New York, 1959), 430; and David Fellman, The Limits of 
Freedom (New Brunswick, N. J., 1959), 97. 
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counted. Jefferson once remarked that he did not care whether his neighbor 
said that there are twenty gods or no God, because “It neither picks my 
pocket nor breaks my leg.”® But in drafting a constitution for Virginia in 
1776 he proposed that freedom of religion "shall not be held to justify any 
seditious preaching or conversation against the authority of the civil govern- 
ment.”* And in the same year he helped frame a statute on treasonable 
crimes, punishing anyone who “by any word" or deed defended the cause of 
Great Britain." Apparently political opinions could break his leg or pick his 
pocket, thus raising the question of what he meant by freedom of the press. 
We can say that he and his contemporaries supported an unrestricted public 
discussion of issues if we understand that "unrestricted" meant merely the 
absence of censorship in advance of publication: no one needed a government 
license to express himself, but he was accountable under the criminal law 
for abuse of his right to speak or publish freely? 

Before 1798 the avant-garde among American libertarians staked every- 


scan Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia, ed. William Peden (Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1955), 159. 

4“A Bill for new modelling the form of government and for establishing the Fundamental 
principles of our future Constitution,” dated by Julian Boyd as "before 13 June 1776," in The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Julian P. Boyd e£ al. (16 vols., Princeton, N. J., 1950- ), I, 
353. Jefferson copied this provision from a similar one in an earlier draft, then bracketed it 
out, and £nally omitted it from a third draft. (Ibid., 347.) 

5 “That the mere utterance of a political opinion is being penalized in these cases becomes 
even clearer in a statute such as that in Virginia, which declared the utterance of the opinion, 
or action upon it, to be equally offensive, providing a fine not exceeding £20,000 and imprison- 
ment not exceeding five years ‘if any person residing or being within this commonwealth 
shall... by any word, open deed, or act, advisedly and willingly maintain and defend the 
authority, jurisdiction, or power, of the king or parliament of Great Britain, heretofore claimed 
and exercised within this colony, or shall attribute any such authority, jurisdiction, or power, 
to the king or parliament of Great Britain. " (Willard Hurst, “Treason in the United States,” 
Harvard Law Review, LYI (Dec. 1944), 267, quoting The Statutes at Large Being a Col- 
lection of All the Laws of Virginia (1619-1792), ed. William Waller Hening [13 vols., Rich- 
mond, Va., 1809-23], IX, 170.) For Jefferson’s role, see Hurst, “Treason in the United 
States,” 251, and Papers of Jefferson, ed. Boyd es al., 1, 598. 

8 The standard authority on the meaning of a of the press was William Blackstone, 
the oracle of the common law to the American framers, who summarized the law of criminal 
libels as follows: “where blasphemous, immoral, treasonable, schismatical, seditious, or scanda- 
lous libels are punished by the English law... . the liberty of the press, properly understood, 
is by no means infringed or violated. The liberty of the press is indeed essential to the nature 
of a free state; but this consists in laying no previous restraints upon publications, and not in 
freedom from censure for criminal matter when published. Every freeman has an undoubted 
right to lay what sentiments he pleases before the public: to forbid this is to destroy the freedom 
of the press: but if he publishes what is improper, mischievous, or illegal, he must take the 
consequences of his own temerity. .. . But to punish (as the law does at present) any dangerous 
or offensive writings, which, when published, shall on a fair and impartial trial be adjudged of 
a pernicious tendency, is necessary for the preservation of peace and good order, a government 
and religion, the only solid foundations of civil liberty. Thus the will of individuals is still 
left free; the abuse only of that free-will is the object of legal punishment. Neither is any re- 
straint hereby laid upon freedom of thought or enquiry; liberty of private sentiment is still left; 
the disseminating, or making public, of bad sentiments, destructive of the ends of society, is 
the crime which society corrects." (Sir William Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of 
England [4 vols, London, 1765-69], Bk. IV, Chap. x1, 151—52; or, in the 18th ed., which I 
used [2 vols., New York, 1836], II, 112-13.) 
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thing on the principles of the Zenger case,’ which they thought beyond 
improvement. No greater liberty could be conceived than the right to pub- 
lish without restriction if only the defendant might plead truth as a defense 
in a criminal prosecution for seditious, blasphemous, obscene, or personal 
libel, and if the criminality of his words might be determined by a jury of 
his peers rather than by a judge. The substantive law of criminal libels was 
unquestioned. 

Zengerian principles, however, were a frail prop for a broad freedom of 
the press. Granted, a defendant representing a popular cause against the 
administration in power might be acquitted, but if his views were unpopular, 
God help him—for a jury would not, nor would his plea of truth as a de- 
fense. A jury, then as today, was essentially a court of public opinion, often 
synonymous with public prejudice. Moreover, the opinions of men notoriously 
differ: one man’s truth is another's falsehood. Indeed political opinions may 
be neither true nor false and are usually not capable of being proved by the 
rules of evidence, even if true. Án indictment for seditious libel, based on a 
defendant's accusation of bribery or corruption by a public official, can be 
judged by a jury. But the history of sedition trials indicates that indictments 
are founded on accusations of a different order, namely, that the govern- 
ment, or one of its measures or officials, is unjust, tyrannical, or contrary 
to the public interest. Libertarians who accepted Zengerian principles 
painted themselves into a corner. If a jury returned a verdict of guilty despite 
a defense of truth, due process had been accorded, and protests were ground- 
less, for the substance of the law that made the trial possible had not been 
challenged. 

American acquiescence in the British or common-law definition of a 
free press was so widespread that even the frail Zengerian principles seemed 
daring, novel, and had few adherents. It was not until 1790, after the framing, 
but before the ratification, of the First Amendment, that the first state, 
Pennsylvania, took the then radical step of adopting the Zengerian principles? 


T A Complete Collection of State Trials to 1783, comp. Thomas Bayly Howell, continued 
by T. J. Howell to 1820 (34 vols., London, 1816-28), XVII, 675; see also Livingston Ruther- 
ford, John Peter Zenger, His Press, His Trial and a Bibliography of Zenger Imprints. Also a 
Reprint of the First Edition of the Trial (New York, 1904). On the contemporary significance 
of the trial and its questionable influence in “frecing” the press, see Leonard W. Levy, "Did 
the Zenger Case Really Matter? Freedom of the Press in Colonial New York,” William and 
Mary Quarterly, XVII (Jan. 1960), 35-50. 

8 “That the printing-presses shall be free to every person who undertakes to examine the pro- 
ceedings of the legislature, or any branch of government, and no law shall ever be made to 
restrain the right thereof, The free communication of thoughts and opinions is one of the in- 
valuable rights of man; and every citizen may freely speak, write, and print on any subject, 
bang responsible for the abuse of that liberty. In prosecutions for the publication of papers 
investigating the official conduct of officers or men in a public capacity, or where the matter 
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which left the common law of seditious libel intact. The Pennsylvania pro- 
vision was drafted by James Wilson, who (in the state convention that 
ratified the Constitution) declared, without challenge by any of the ardent 
proponents of a bill of rights: “what is meant by the liberty of the press is 
that there should be no antecedent restraint upon it; but that every author is 
responsible when he attacks the security or welfare of the government. ... 
The mode of proceeding, Wilson added, should by by prosecution? The state 
constitutional provision of 1790 reflected this proposition, as did state trials 
before and after 1790.19 

Delaware and Kentucky followed Pennsylvania's lead in 1792," but else- 
where the status quo prevailed. In 1789 William Cushing and John Adams 
worried about whether the guarantee of a free press in Massachusetts ought 
to mean that truth was a good defense to a charge of criminal libel, but they 
agreed that false publications against the government were punishable.'* In 
1791, when a Massachusetts editor was prosecuted for a criminal libel against 
a state official, the Supreme Judicial Court divided on the question of truth 
as a defense, but, like the Pennsylvania judges? agreed that the state 
constitutional guarantee of a free press was merely declaratory of the common 
law in simply prohibiting a licensing system." 

The opinions of Jefferson, the acknowledged libertarian leader in America, 
and of Madison, the father of the Bill of Rights, are especially significant. 
Jefferson, in 1783, when proposing a new constitution for Virginia, exempted 
the press from prior restraints, but carefully provided for prosecution—a 


published is proper for public information, the truth thereof may be given in evidence; and in 
all indictments for libels the jury shall have a right to determine the law and the facts, under 
the direction of the court, as in other cases,” (Pennsylvania, Constitution of 1790 [Art. IX, 
Sec. 7], in The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and Other Organic Laws, 
ed. Francis Newton Thorpe [7 vols., Washington, D. C., 1909], V, 3100. Italics mine.) 

9 Pennsylvania and the Federal Constitution, 1787-1788, ed. John Bach McMaster and 
Frederick D. Stone (Philadelphia, 1888), 308-309. 

10 Respublica v. Oswald, 1 Dallas (Pa.) Reports 319 (1788); “Trial of William Cobbett,” 
Nov. 1797, in State Trials of the United States during the Administrations of Washington and 
Adams, ed. Francis Wharton (Philadelphia, 1849), 323-24; Respublica v. Dennie, 4 Yeates 
(Pa.) Reports 267 (1805). 

11 Delaware Constitution of 1792 (Art. I, Sec. 5), in Constitutions, ed. Thorpe, I, 569, and 
Kentucky Constitution of 1792 (Art. XII, Sec, 7—8), ibid., IH, 1274. 

13 ‘Hitherto Unpublished Correspondence between Chief Justice Cushing and John Adams 
in 1789," ed. Frank W. Grinnell, Massachusetts Law Quarterly, XXVII (Oct. 1942), 12-16. 
Adams, of course, signed the Sedition Act into law and urged its enforcement; Cushing, as a 
Supreme Court judge, presided over some of the Sedition Act trials and charged juries on its 
constitutionality. (See Smith, Freedom's Fetters, 97-98, 152, 242, 267, 268, 271, 284, 311, 
363, and 371.) 

13 See cases cited above in note 10. The judges in Oswald's case were Thomas McKean, 
then a Federalist but subsequently a Republican, and George Bryan, an Antifederalist and 
libertarian advocate of a national bill of rights. 

14 Commonwealth y. Freeman, reported in the Boston ER! Chronicle, Feb. 24, Mar. 
3, 10, 17, and 24, 1791. 
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state criminal trial—in cases of false publication. In 1788, when urging 
Madison to support a bill of rights to the new federal Constitution, Jefferson 
made the same recommendation)? Madison construed it in its most 
favorable light, observing: “The Exemption of the press from liability in 
every case for true facts is... an innovation and as such ought to be well 
considered." * On consideration, however, he did not add truth as a defense 
to the amendment that he offered on the press when proposing a bill of 
rights to Congress.? Yet his phrasing appeared too broad for Jefferson who 
stated that he would be pleased if the press provision were altered to exclude 
freedom to publish “false facts . . . affecting the peace of the confederacy with 
foreign nations,"!? a clause whose suppressive possibilities can be imagined 
in the context of a foreign policy controversy such as the one on Jay's Treaty. 

Madison fortunately ignored Jefferson's proposal, but there is no evidence 
warranting the belief that he dissented from the universal American accept- 
ance of the Blackstonian definition of a free press. At the Virginia ratifying 
convention in 1788 Madison remained silent when George Nicholas, one of 
his closest supporters, declared that the pays of the press was secure be- 
cause there was no power to license the press. Again Madison was silent 
when John Marshall rose to say that Congress would never make a law 
punishing men of different political opinions "unless it be such a case as must 
satisfy the people at large."^! In October 1788, when replying to Jefferson’s 
argument that powers of the national government should be restricted by 
a bill of rights, Madison declared: “absolute restrictions in cases that are 
doubtful, or where emergencies may overrule them, ought to be avoided." ?? 


15 "Draught of a Fundamental! Constitution for the Commonwealth of Virginia," in Papers 
of Jefferson, ed. Boyd et al., VI, 304: "PRINTING PRESS shall be subject to no other restraint 
than liableness to legal prosecution for false facts printed and published.” Boyd dates this 
document between May 15 and June 17, 1783. 

16 “A declaration that the federal government will never restrain the press from printing 
any thing they please, will not take away the liability of the printers for false facts printed." 
(Jefferson to Madison, July 31, 1788, in ibid., XII, 442.) 

17 Madison's Observations on Jefferson’s Draft of a Constitution for Virginia,” Oct, 1788, 
in 1b1d., VI, 316. 

18 Madison's original proposal was: “The people shall not be deprived or abridged of their 
right to speak, to write, or to publish their sentiments; and the freedom of the press, as one 
of the great bulwarks of liberty, shall be inviolable.” (The Debates and Proceedings in the 
Congress of the United States [hereafter cited as Annals of Congress], 1 Cong. 1 sess, I, 
45%, [June 8, 17891.) 

18 Jefferson to Madison, Aug. 28, 1789, nee of Jefferson, ed. Boyd et al., XV, 367. 

30 “The liberty of the press is secured, . . . In the time of King William, there passed an 
act for licensing the press, That was repealed. “Since that time it has been looked upon as safe.” 
(The Debates in the Several State Conventions on the Adoption of the Federal Constitution . 
and Other Illustrations of the Constitution, ed. Jonathan Elliot [2d. rev. ed., 5 vols. in 2, 
Philadelphia, 1941], III, 247.) 

21 Ibid., 560. 

22 Jefferson to Madison, July 31, 1788, in Papers of Jefferson, ed. Boyd et al., XIII, 422-23. 

28 Madison to Jefferson, Oct. 17, 1788, in tid., XIV, 20. 
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When Madison proposed an amendment in Congress guaranteeing freedom 
of the press, he did not employ the emphatic language of the Virginia 
ratifying convention's recommendation that the press cannot be abridged 
“by any authority of the United Statés."?* The amendment, in the form in 
which Madison introduced it, omitted the important clause "by any authority 
of the United States,” which would have covered the executive and the 
judiciary as well as Congress. The omitted clause would have prohibited the 
federal courts from exercising any common-law jurisdiction over criminal 
libels. As ratified, the First Amendment declared only that Congress should 
make no law abridging the freedom of speech or press. 

What did the amendment mean at the time of its adoption? More com- 
plex than it appears, it meant several things, and it did not necessarily mean 
what it said or say what it was intended to mean. First, as is shown by an 
examination of the phrase "the freedom of the press," the amendment was 
merely an assurance that Congress was powerless to authorize restraints in 
advance of publication. On this point the evidence for the period from 1787 
to 1791 is uniform and nonpartisan. For example, Hugh Williamson of North 
Carolina, a Federalist signatory of the Constitution, used freedom of the 
press in Blackstonian or common-law terms,?® as did Melancthon Smith of 
New York, an Antifederalist. Demanding a free press guarantee in the new 
federal Constitution, despite the fact that New York's constitution lacked that 
guarantee, Smith argued that freedom of the press was "fully defined and 
secured" in New York by "the common and statute law of England" and 
that a state constitutional provision was therefore unnecessary?" No other 
definition of freedom of the press by anyone anywhere in Ámerica before 
1798 has been discovered. Apparently there was, before that time, no dissent 
from the proposition that the punishment of a seditious libeler did not 
abridge the proper or lawful freedom of the press.” 


24 Debates, ed. Elliot, III, 656. 

25 See note 18, above. 

36 ‘There was a time in England when neither book, pamphlet, nor paper could be pub- 
lished without a license from government. That restraint was finally removed in the year 1694; 
and, by such remoyal, the press became perfectly free, for it is not under the restraint of any 
license, Certainly the new government can have no power to impose restraints.” (Hugh 
Williamson, "Remarks on the New Plan of Government," in Essays on the Constitution of the 
United States, Published during Its Discussion by the People, ed. Paul Leicester Ford [Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 1892], 398.) 

27 Melancthon Smith, “An Address to the People of the State of New York" (1788), in 
Pamphlets on the Constitution of the United States, Published during Its Discussion by the 
People, ed. Paul Leicester Ford (Brooklyn, N. Y., 1888), 114. 

28 The bricf and vague statement by Eleazar Oswald in 1788 may be regarded by some as an 
exception to this proposition. Oswald, having been indicted for a criminal libel on a private 
party, published an address to the public in which he stated: “The doctrine of libel being a 
doctrine incompatible with law and liberty, and at once destructive of the privileges of a free 
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That freedom was so narrowly understood that its constitutional protection 
did not, per se, preclude the enactment of a sedition law. 'The security of the 
state against libelous attack was always and everywhere regarded as out- 
weighing any social interest in completely unfettered discussion. The thought 
and experience of a lifetime, indeed the taught traditions of law and politics 
extending back many generations, supplied an unquestioned assumption that 
freedom of political discourse, however broadly conceived, stopped short of 
seditious libel. 

The injunction of the First Amendment, nevertheless, was not intended 
to imply that a sedition act might be enacted without abridging "the free- 
dom of the press." A sedition act would not be an abridgment, but that was 
not the point of the amendment. To understand its framers’ intentions, the 
amendment should not be read with the focus on the meaning of "the free- 
dom of the press." It should not, in other words, be read merely to mean that 
Congress could impose no prior restraints. It should be read, rather, with 
the stress on the opening clause: “Congress shall make no law. . . .” The 
injunction was intended and understood to prohibit any congressional regu- 
lation of the press, whether by means of a licensing law, a tax, or a sedition 
act. The framers meant Congress to be totally without power to enact legis- 
lation respecting the press. They intended a federal system in which the 
central government could exercise only such powers as were specifically 
enumerated or were necessary and proper to carry out the enumerated ones. 
Thus James Wilson declared that, because the national government had *no 
power whatsoever” concerning the press, “no law ... can possibly be enacted” 
against it. Thus Hamilton, referring to the demand for a free press guarantee, 
asked, “why declare that things shall not be done which there is no power to 
do?”* The illustrations may be multiplied fiftyfold. In other words, no 
matter what was meant or understood by freedom of speech and press, the 
national government, even in the absence of the First Amendment, could 
not make speech or press a legitimate subject of restrictive legislation. The 
amendment itself was superfluous. To quiet public apprehension, it offered 
an added assurance that Congress would be limited to the exercise of its dele- 
gated powers. The phrasing was intended to prohibit the possibility that 
those powers might be used to abridge speech and press. From this view- 
point, the Sedition Act of 1798 was unconstitutional. 

That act was also unnecessary as a matter of law, however necessary as 
Pennsylvania. . . ." (Quoted in Respublica v. Oswald, 1 Dallas 319, at 320 [1788].) 


29 Wilson's statement in the Pennsylvania ratifying convention, quoted in Pennsylvania and 
the Federal Constitution, ed. McMaster and Stone, 308; Hamilton in The Federalist, No. 84. 
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a matter of Federalist party policy. It was unnecessary because the federal 
courts exercised jurisdiction over nonstatutory or common-daw crimes 
against the United States, At the Pennsylvania ratifying convention James 
Wilson declared that, while Congress could enact no law against the press, 
a libel against the United States might be prosecuted in the state where the 
offense was committed, under Article III, Section 2, of the Constitution which 
refers to the judicial power of the United States. A variety of common-law 
crimes against the United States were, in fact, tried in the federal courts 
during the first decade of their existence?! There were, in the federal courts, 
even a couple of common-law indictments for the crime of seditious libel.?? 
All the early Supreme Court judges, including several who had been influ- 
ential in the Philadelphia Convention, or in the state ratifying conventions, 
or in the Congress that passed the Judiciary Act of 1789, assumed the ex- 
istence of a federal common law of crimes.®® Ironically, it was a case origi- 
nating as a federal prosecution of Connecticut editors for seditious libels 
against President Jefferson that finally resulted in a ruling by a divided 
Supreme Court in 1812 that there was no federal common law of crimes.** 

There was unquestionably a federal common law of crimes at the time 
of the Sedition Act. Why then was the act passed if it was not legally needed? 
Even in England, where the criminal courts exercised an unquestioned juris- 
diction over seditious libels, it was politically advisable in the 1790's to de- 


80 In my book, Legacy of Suppression, I missed the significance of the reference to Article 
IH, Section a, and therefore misconstrued Wilson's statement to mean that criminal libels 
against the United States could be tried only i in the state courts. I am indebted to Professor 
John J. Cound for calling attention to my error in his review, New York University Law Re- 
view, XXXVI (Jan. 1961), 256-57. The corrected reading of Wilson's statement strengthens 
the thesis of the book regarding the restrictive views of the framers. 

51 “Trial of Joseph Ravara" (1792), in State Trials, ed. Wharton, 90-92; “Trial of Gideon 
Henfield” (1793), in ibid., 49-92; US v. Worrall, 2 Dallas 384 (1798), in ibid., 188—99; "Trial 
of the Northampton Insurgents” (1799), in ibid., 476; “Trial of Isaac Williams” (1799), in 
ibid., 652—54. Sec also US v. Smith. (1797), MSS Final Record of the United States Circuit 
Courts of Massachusetts, 1790—99, I, 242, 244 (Federal Records Center, Dorchester, Mass.). 
Smith's case is reported in 27 Federal Cases, No. 16323, where the date is erroncously given as 
1792. Justice Samuel Chase in Worrall's case, mentioned above, disagreed with his associate, 
Judge Richard Peters, who supported the jurisdiction of the federal courts in cases of common- 
law crime. Chase, So changed his opinion in US v. Sylvester (1799), MSS Final Record, 
I, 303, an unreported cas 

33 A federal grand Tus in Richmond presented Congressman Samuel J. Cabell for seditious 
libel in 1797. Prosecutions for seditious libel were also begun against Benjamin F. Bache of 
the Philadelphia Aurora and John Daly Burk of the New York Time Piece in 1798, shortly 
before the enactment of the Sedition Act. See Smith, Freedom’s Fetters, 95, 183-84, 188-220. 

88 Supreme Court justices known to have accepted jurisdiction in cases of common-law 
crimes included James Wilson, Oliver Ellsworth, William Paterson, John Jay, James Iredell, 
and Samuel Chase. See cases mentioned in note 31, above. 

84 US y. Hudson and Goodwin, 7 Cranch 32, at 34 (1812). Justice William Johnson, speak- 
ing for the “majority,” gave an unreasoned opinion. The case had been decided without 
arguments of counsel. William W. Crosskey, Politics and the Constitution (a vols. Chicago, 
1953), II, 782, claims that Chief Justice Marshall and Justices Story and Washington dissented 
from Johnson’ s opinion without noting the fact of their dissent on the record, 
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clare public policy in unmistakable terms by the enactment of sedition 
statutes.°® Legislation helped ensure effective enforcement of the law and 
stirred public opinion against its intended victims. The Federalists, hoping 
to control public opinion and elections, emulated the British model. A fed- 
eral statute was expedient also because the Republicans insisted that libels 
against the United States might be tried only by the state courts. 

This suggests another original purpose of the First Amendment. It has 
been said that a constitutional guarantee of a free press did not, in itself, 
preclude a sedition act, but that the prohibition on Congress did, though 
leaving the federal courts free to try cases of seditious libel. It now appears 
that the prohibition on Congress was motivated far less by a desire to give 
immunity to political expression than by a solicitude for states' rights and 
the federal principle. 'The primary purpose of the First Amendment was to 
reserve to the states an exclusive legislative authority in the field of speech 
and press. 

This is clear enough from the countless states’ rights arguments advanced 
by the Antifederalists during the ratification controversy, and it is explicit 
in the Republican arguments during the controversy over the Sedition Act. 
In the House debates on the bill, Albert Gallatin, Edward Livingston, John 
Nicholas, and Nathaniel Macon all agreed—to quote Macon on the subject of 
liberty of the press: “The States have complete power on the subject. . . .”°° 
Jefferson’s Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 expressed the same proposition," 
as did Madison's "Address of the General Assembly to the People of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia" in 1799.9? 

It is possible that the opponents of the Sedition Act did not want or be- 
lieve in state prosecutions, but argued for an exclusive state power over 
political libels because such an argument was tactically useful as a means 
of denying national jurisdiction, judicial or legislative. If so, how shall we 
explain the Republican prosecution in New York in 1803 against Harry 
Croswell, a Federalist editor, for a seditious libel against President Jeffer- 


35 On the English legislation of the 1790's, see Sir Thomas Erskine May, The Constitutional 
History of England since the Accession of George Third, 1760-1860 (2 vols., New York, 1880), 
I, 161-74. The parliamentary debates and the texts of the Treasonable Practices Act and of 
the Sedition Act of 1795, known together as “The Two Acts" were published in London in 
1796 under the title The History of the Two Acts and were imported into the United States 
and advertised under the title History of the Treason and Sedition Bills lately passed in Great 
Britain, For the influence of the English experience and a on Federalist thought, see 
Manning J. Dauer, The Adams Federalists (Baltimore, 1953), 157-5 

86 Annals of Congress, 5 Cong., a sess., 2152 (July 10, 1798); = also ibid., Gallatin at 2163, 
Nicholas at 2142, and Livingston at 2153. 

37 Debates, ed. Elliot, IV, $40—41. 

88 The Writings of James TUS ed. Gaillard Hunt (9 vols, New York, 1900-10), VI 
333-34. 
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son? 3% How shall we explain the Blackstonian opinions of the Republican 
judges in that case? f* How shall we explain Jefferson's letter to the governor 
of Pennsylvania in the same year? The President, enclosing a newspaper piece 
^ that unmercifully attacked him, urged a “few prosecutions” because they 
“would have a wholesome effect in restoring the integrity of the presses." ** 
How shall we explain Jefferson's letter to Abigail Adams in 1804 in which 
he said: "While we deny that Congress have a right to controul the freedom 
of the press, we have ever asserted the right of the states, and their exclusive 
right to do so.”** And if exclusive state power was advanced not as a prin- 
ciple but as a.tactic for denying federal jurisdiction, how shall we explain 
what Jefferson's opponents called his "reign of terror”:*? the common-law 
indictments in 1806 in the United States Circuit Court in Connecticut 
against six men charged with seditious libel of the President? ** How shall 
we explain his letter of 1807 in which he said of the "prosecutions in the 
Court of the U S" that they could "not lessen the useful freedom of the 
press,” if truth were admitted as a defense? * 

Earlier, in 1798, the Federalists had also felt that the true freedom of the 
press would benefit if truth—their truth—were the measure of freedom. 


89 People v. Croswell, 3 Johnson's (N. Y.) Cases 336 (1804). 

$9 Chief Justice Morgan Lewis, joined by Judge Brockholst Livingston, whom Jefferson 
appointed to the United States Supreme Court in 1806, explicitly defined freedom of the 
press in common-law terms, relying on Blackstone and Mansfield for precedents. Ambrose 
Spencer, a Republican newly appointed to the New York Court of Errors, disqualified himself 
because as attorney general he had represented the state in the Croswell case. Lewis' opinion 
was based on Spencer's argument. Hamilton defended Croswell, arguing Zengerian principles 
which were accepted by Judge James Kent, a Federalist, joined by Smith Thompson, a Re- 
publican who had studied law with Kent. In 1805 the state legislature enacted a bill allowing 
truth as a defense if published “with good motives and for justifiable ends," and allowing 
the jury to decide the whole issue. The statute is reported at 3 Johnson's (N. Y.) Cases 336, 
at 411—13, following the arguments of counsel and the opinions of Kent and Lewis. 

tl Jefferson to Governor Thomas McKean, Feb. 19, 1803, in The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, ed. Paul Leicester Ford (10 vols., New York, 1892-99), VIII, 218—19. 

42 Jefferson to Abigail Adams, Sept. 4, 1804, in ibid., 311. In the eloquent First Inaugural 
Address, Jefferson declared, in a deservedly much-quoted passage: "If there be any among us 
who would wish to dissolve this Union or to change its republican form, let them stand 
undisturbed as monuments of the safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated where 
reason is left free to combat it," But in the Second Inaugural Address, he spoke of the “licen- 
tiousness" with which the "artillery of the press has been levelled against us," alleged that the 
“abuses” of the press lessened its “usefulness,” and stated, “they might, indeed, have been cor- 
rected by the wholesome punishments reserved and provided by the laws of the several States 
against falsehood and defamation. . . .” He declared that the pressure of public duties prevent 
prosecution of the offenders and that his re-election demonstrated that the people could be 
trusted to choose truth in a conflict with falsehood. But he added, "No inference is here in- 
tended, that the laws, provided by the State against false and defamatory publications, should 
not be enforced; he who has time, renders a service to public morals and public tranquility, 
in reforming these abuses by the salutary coercions of the law... ." (Ibid., VII, 346.) 

48 “Hampden,” A Letter to the President of the United States, Touching the Prosecutions 
under His Patronage, before the Circuit Court in the District of Connecticut (New Haven, 
Conn., 1808), 28. 

44 Ibid., 8-12. 

45 Jefferson to Thomas Seymour, Feb. 11, 1807, in Writings of Jefferson, ed. Ford, IX, 30. 
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Their infamous Sedition Act, in the phrase of Gilbert and Sullivan, was the 
true embodiment of everything excellent. It was, that is, the very epitome 
of libertarian thought since the time of Zenger's case, proving that American 
libertarianism went from Zengerian principles to the Sedition Act in a single 
degeneration. Everything that the libertarians had ever demanded was, 
however, incorporated in the Sedition Act: a requirement that criminal 
intent be shown; the power of the jury to decide whether the accused's 
statement was libelous as a matter of law as well as of fact; and truth as a 
defense—an innovation not accepted in England until 1843. By every 
standard the Sedition Act was a great victory for libertarian principles 
of freedom of the press—except that libertarian standards abruptly changed 
because the Republicans immediately recognized a Pyrrhic victory. 

The Sedition Act provoked them to develop a new libertarian theory. 
It began to emerge when Congressmen Albert Gallatin, John Nicholas, 
Nathaniel Macon, and Edward Livingston argued against the enactment of 
the sedition bill." It was further developed by defense counsel, most notably 
George Blake, in Sedition Act prosecutions.* It reached its most reflective 
and systematic expression in tracts and books which are now unfortunately 
rare and little known even by historians. The main body of original Republi- 
can thought on the scope, meaning, and rationale of the First Amendment 
is to be found in George Hay's tract, An Essay on the Liberty of the Press; ? 
in Madison's Report on the Virginia Resolutions for the Virginia House 
of Delegates; in the book A Treatise Concerning Political Enquiry, and . 


40 Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, A History of the Criminal Law of England (3 vols., 
London, 1883), II, 383; Frank Thayer, Legal Control of the Press (Brooklyn, N. Y., 1950), 
17, 25, 178. 

4T Annals of Congress, 5 Cong., 2 sess., 2103-11 (July 5, 1798); 2139-43, 2153-54, 2160-66 
(July 10, 1798). 

48 Boston Independent Chronicle, Mar. 4-7, Apr. 8-15, Apr. 29-May 2, 1799, reporting 
the trial of Abijah Adams, editor of the Chronicle, for seditious libel against the state legislature 
of Massachusetts. 

49 George Hay ["Hortensius"], An Essay on the Liberty of the Press. Respectfully In- 
scribed to the Republican Printers throughout the United States (reprint, Richmond, Va., 1803). 
In 1803 Hay also published a different tract with a similar title, da Essay on the Liberty of 
the Press, Shewing, That the Requisition of Security for Good Behaviour from Libellers, is 
Perfectly Compatible with the Constitution and Laws of Virginia (Richmond, Va., 1803). 
Hay, who was Monroe's son-in-law, served in the Virginia House of Delegates, was appointed 
United States attorney for Virginia by President Jefferson, conducted the prosecution of Burr for 
treason, and concluded his public career as a United States district judge. 

50 The Report originally appeared as a tract of over eighty pages. The copy in the Langdell 
Treasure Room, Harvard Law Library, is bound together with the 1799 issue of Hay's 
Essay, Madison wrote the Report at the close of 1799; it was adopted by the Virginia legislature 
on January 11, 1800, which immediately published it. It is reproduced in Debates, ed. Elliot, 
IV, 546-80, under the title “Madison’s Report on the Virginia Resolutions . . . Report of the 
Committee to whom were referred the Communications of various States, relative to the 
Resolutions of the last General Assembly of this State, concerning the Alien and Sedition Laws.” 
The Report is also available in Writings of Madison, ed. Hunt, VI, 341-406. The edition cited 
here is The Virginia Report of 1799-1800, Touching the Alien and Sedition Laws; together 
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the Liberty of the Press, by Tunis Wortman of New York;* in John 
Thomson's book An Enquiry, Concerning the Liberty, and Licentiousness 
of the Press; and in St. George Tucker's appendix to his edition of Black- 
stone's Commentaries" a most significant place for the repudiation of 
Blackstone on the liberty of the press. Of these works, Wortman's philosoph- 
ical book is pre-eminent; it is an American masterpiece, the only equivalent 
on this side of the Atlantic to Milton and Mill. 

The new libertarians abandoned the strait-jacketing doctrines of Black- 
stone and the common law, including the recent concept of a federal com- 
mon law of crimes. They scornfully denounced the no prior restraints defini- 
tion. Said Madison: "this idea of the freedom of the press can never be ad- 
mitted to be the American idea of it" because a law inflicting penalities would 
have the same effect as a law authorizing a prior restraint. "It would seem 
a mockery to say that no laws shall be passed preventing publications from 
being made, but that laws might be passed for punishing them in case they 
should be made.""* As Hay put it, the “British definition" meant that a 
man might be jailed or even put to death for what he published provided that 
no notice was taken of him before he published.°® 


The old calculus for measuring the scope of freedom was also rejected 
by the new libertarians. "Liberty" of the press, for example, had always been 


with the Virginia Resolutions of December 21, 1798, The Debates and Proceedings thereon, in 
the House of Delegates tn Virginia (Richmond, Va., 1850), 189-237, a book of great value 
for its inclusion of the Virginia debates on the Sedition Act (pp. 22-161). While those debates 
added little to the debates of the House of Representatives, the remarks of Republican speakers 
constitute another example of the new libertarianism. 

51 Tunis Wortman, A Treatise Concerning Political Enquiry, and the Liberty of the Press 
(New York, 1800). Wortman, one of the leading democratic theoreticians of his time, was 
a New York lawyer prominent in Tammany politics. From 1801 to 1807 he served as clerk 
of the city and county of New York. He was the author of several important tracts, one of 
which outlined a democratic philosophy of social reform, An Oration on the Influence of 
Social Institutions upon Human Morals and Happiness (New York, 1796), and another which 
was a leading defense of Jefferson against charges of atheism in the election of 1800. See . 
A Solemn Address, to Christians and Patriots, upon the approaching Election of a President 
of the United States (New York, 1800), Gallatin supported the publication of Wortman’s 
Enquiry by undertaking to secure subscriptions to the book among Republican members of 
Congress. (Wortman to Gallatin, Dec. 24, 30, 1799, Albert Gallatin Papers, 1799, Nos. 47, 49, 
New York Historical Society.) In 1813-14 Wortman published a newspaper in New York, the 
Standard of Union, to which Jefferson subscribed in the hope that it would counteract the 
"abandoned spirit of falsehood" of the newspapers of the country. (Jefferson to Wortman, Áug. 
15, 1813, Thomas Jefferson Papers, Henry E. Huntington Library.) 

52 John Thomson, An Enquiry, Concerning the Liberty, and Licentiousness of the Press 
(New York, 1801). I have not been able to identify John Thomson. . 

53 Sir William Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, ed. St. George Tucker 
(s vols., Philadelphia, 1803), I, pt. 2, n. G, 11-30 of Appendix. Tucker, a professor of law 
at William and Mary, was elected to the high court of Virginia in 1803. President Madison 
appointed him a United States district Judge in 1813. 

5€ [Madison,] Virginia Report of 1799-1800, 220. 

55 Hay, Essay on the Liberty of the Press (1803 ed. of the 1799 tract), 29; Essay on the 
Liberty of the Press (1803), 32. See note 49, above, for a distinction between the two tracts. 
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differentiated from “licentiousness,” which was the object of the criminal 
law's sanctions. "Truth" and "facts" had always divided the realm of law- 
fulness from “falsehoods,” and a similar distinction had been made between 
"good motives" and "criminal intent." All such distinctions were now dis- 
carded on grounds that they did not distinguish and, therefore, were not 
meaningful standards that might guide a jury or a court in judging an 
alleged verbal crime. The term “licentiousness,” said Thomson, “is destitute 
of any meaning” and is used by those who wish “nobody to enjoy the liberty 
of the Press but such as were of their own opinion.”%% The term “malice,” 
Wortman wrote, is invariably confused with mistaken zeal or prejudice." 
It is merely an inference drawn from the supposed evil tendency of the 
publication itself, just a further means of punishing the excitement of un- 
favorable sentiments against the government even wben the people's con- 
tempt of it was richly deserved. Punishment of “malice” or intent to defame 
the government, concluded Madison, necessarily strikes at the right of free 
discussion, because critics intend to excite unfavorable sentiments? Finding 
criminality in the tendency of words was merely an attempt to erect public 
“tranquility ... upon the ruins of Civil Liberty,” said Wortman.?? 
Wholesale abandonment of the common law's limitations on the press 
was accompanied by a withering onslaught against the constrictions and 
subjectivity of Zengerian principles. The Sedition Act, Hay charged, “appears 
to be directed against falsehood and malice only; in fact... there are many 
truths, important to society, which are not susceptible of that full, direct, and 
positive evidence, which alone can be exhibited before a court and a jury.”™ 
If, argued Gallatin, the administration prosecuted a citizen for his opinion 
that the Sedition Act itself was unconstitutional, would not a jury, com- 
posed of the friends of that administration, find the opinion “ungrounded, 
or, in other words, false and scandalous, and its publication malicious? And 
by what kind of argument or evidence, in the present temper of parties, 
could the accused convince them that his opinions were true?” The truth 
of opinions, the new libertarians concluded, could not be proved. Allowing 
“truth” as a defense and thinking it to be a protection for freedom, Thomson 
‘declared, made as much sense as letting a jury decide which was “the most 
palatable food, agreeable drink, or beautiful color.”® A jury, he asserted, 


56 Thomson, Enquiry, Concerning the Liberty, and Licentiousness of the Press, 67. 
57 Wortman, Treatise Concerning Political Enquiry, 173. 

58 [Madison,] Virginia Report of 1799-1800, 226-27. 

59 Wortman, Treatise Concerning Political Enquiry, 25 

$0 Hay, Essay on the Liberty of the Press (1803 ed. Ey 1:9 tract), 38. 

81 Annals of Congress, 5 Cong., 2 sess., 2162 (July 10, 1798). 

62 Thomson, Enquiry, Concerning the Liberty, and Licentiousness of the Press, 68. 
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cannot give an impartial verdict in political trials. The result, agreed Madison, 
is that the “baleful tendency” of prosecutions for seditious libel “is little 
diminished by the privilege of giving in evidence the truth of the matter 
contained in political writings." 9? | 

The renunciation of traditional concepts reached its climax in the assault 
on the very idea that there was a crime of seditious libel. That crime, Wort- 
man concluded, could “never be reconciled to the genius and constitution of 
a Representative Commonwealth.”% He and the others constructed a new 
libertarianism that was genuinely radical because it broke sharply with the 
` past and advocated an absolute freedom of political expression. One of their 
major tenets was that a free government cannot be criminally attacked by the 
opinions of its citizens. Hay, for example, insisted that freedom of the press, 
like chastity, was either “absolute”®® or did not exist. Abhorring the idea 
of verbal political crimes, he declared that a citizen should have a right to 
"say everything which his passions suggest; he may employ all his time, and 
all his talents, if he is wicked enough to do so, in speaking against the 
government matters that are false, scandalous and malicious.” He should 
be "safe within the sanctuary of the press" even if he "condemns the prin- 
ciple of republican institutions. . . . If he censures the measures of our govern- 
ment, and every department and officer thereof, and ascribes the measures of 
the former, however salutary, and the conduct of the latter, however upright, 
to the basest motives; even if he ascribes to them measures and acts, which 
never had existence; thus violating at once, every principle of decency and 
truth.” 97 | 

In brief the new libertarians advocated that only “injurious conduct,” as 
manifested by “overt acts” or deeds, rather than words, might be criminally 
redressable. They did not refine this proposition except to recognize that 
the law of libel should continue to protect private reputations against mali- 
cious falsehoods. They did not even recognize that under certain circum- 
stances words may immediately and directly incite criminal acts. 

This absolutist interpretation of the First Amendment was based on the 
" now familiar but then novel and democratic theory that free government 
depends for its existence and security on freedom of political discourse. 
According to this theory, the scope of the amendment is determined by the 

93 [Madison,] Virginia Report of 1799-1800, 226. 

94 Wortman, Treatise Concerning Political Enquiry, 262. 

a Tn eran on the Liberty of the Press (1803 ed. of 1799 tract), 23-24. 

97 Hay, Essay on the Liberty of the Press (1803 tract), 29. 


88 Wortman, Treatise Concerning Political Enquiry, 140, 253; Thomson, Enqrary, Con- 
cerning the Liberty, and Licentiousness of the Press, 79. 
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nature of the government and its relationship to the people. Since the 
government is their servant, exists by their consent and for their benefit, and 
is constitutionally limited, responsible, and elective, it cannot, said Thomson, 
tell the citizen, “You shall not think this, or that upon certain subjects; or 
if you do, it is at your peril.”% The concept of seditiousness, it was argued, 
could exist only in a relationship based on inferiority, when people are sub- 
jects rather than sovereigns and their criticism implies contempt of their 
master. “In the United States" Madison declared, "the case is altogether 
different." Coercion or abridgment of unlimited political opinion, Wort- 
man explained, would violate the very "principles of the social state," by which 
he meant a government of the people.?* Because such a government depended 
upon popular elections, all the new libertarians agreed that the widest possible 
latitude must be maintained to keep the electorate free, informed, and 
capable of making intelligent choices. 'The citizen's freedom of political ex- 
pression had the same scope as the legislator's, and for the same reasons.™ 
That freedom might be dangerously abused, but the people would decide 
men and measures wisely if exposed to every opinion. 

This brief summary of the new libertarianism scarcely does justice to its 
complexity, but suggests its boldness, originality, and democratic character." 
It developed, to be sure, as an expediency of self-defense on the part of a 
besieged political minority struggling to maintain its existence and right to 
function unfettered. But it established virtually all at once and in nearly 
perfect form a theory justifying the rights of individual expression and of 
opposition parties. That the Jeffersonians in power did not always adhere 


89 Ihid., 22. 

TO [Madison,] Virginia Report of 1799-1800, 222. 

T1 Wortman, Treatise Concerning Political Enquiry, 29. 

12 Thomson, Enquiry, Concerning the Liberty, and Licentiousness of the Press, 20, 22; Hay, 
Essay on the Liberty of the Press (1803 ed. of 1799 tract), 26. 

78 “Originality” refers to the American scene, American libertarian thought lagged behind 
its British counterpart which very likely provided a model for the Republicans in the same 
way that British thought advocating suppression influenced Federalist opinion. For British 
precursors of the new American libertarianism, see "Father of Candor," A Letter Concerning 
Libels, Warrants, the Seizure of Papers, and Sureties for the Peace of Behaviour (7th ed. 
London, 1771), 20, 34, 71, 161; Ebenezer Ratcliffe, Two Letters Addressed to the Right Rer. 
Prelates (London, 1773), 100; "Andrew Kippis, 4 Vindication of the Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers (London, 1773), 98-99; Francis Maseres, An Enquiry into the Extent of the Power of 
Juries (1776) (Dublin, 1792), 6, 13, 18, 22, 24, 28; Jeremy Bentham, 4 Fragment on Govern- 
ment (London 1776), 154; Capel Lofft, da Essay on the Law of Libels (London, 1785), 
60-61; James Adair, Discussions of the Law of Libels as as Present Received (London, 1785), 
27-28; Manasseh Dawes, The Deformity of the Doctrine of Libels, and Informations Ex- 
Officio (London, 1785), 11-24, 28; the celebrated argument of Thomas Erskine in defense of 
Tom Paine, in a trial for seditious libel, 1792, published as a contemporary tract and available 
in Speeches of Thomas Lord Erskine, Reprinted from the Five Volume Octavo Edition of 1810, 
ed. Edward Walford (a vols, London, 1870), I, 309, 313; Robert Hall, “An Apology for the 
Freedom of the Press and for General Liberty” (1793) in The Miscellaneous Works and 
Remains of the Reverend Robert Hall, ed. John Foster (London, 1846), 172-79. 
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to their new principles does not diminish the enduring nobility and rightness 
of those principles. It proves only that the Jeffersonians set the highest 
standards of freedom for themselves and posterity to be measured against. 
Their legacy was the idea that there is an indispensable condition for the 
development of free men in a free society: the state must be bitted and 
bridled by a bill of rights which is to be construed in the most generous 
terms and whose protections are not to be the playthings of momentary 
majorities. 


The Rüorgimento between Ideology and History: 
The Political Myth of rroluztone mancata 


A. WiiLtiAM SALOMONE* 


THE close of centenary evocations marking the unification of Italy may 
well go down in the annals of Italian historical writing as the conclusion 
of the last battle of the Risorgimento. It is true that in 1970 there will be the 
twentieth of September and Rome to remember. But it seems relatively safe 
to say that the historians' battles over these tactical objectives have already 
been fought rather fiercely on other fields with other arms than those of 
the battle over Italy. As it is, therefore, the commemorative spell that ended 
in 1961 may have registered a turning point in a crucial battle of ideas. There 
are, at any rate, clear signs that the waning has begun of the most recent 
conflict between a “classic” tradition and a multiform critique in the inter- 
pretation of the Risorgimento and, a posteriori, of the Liberal aftermath 
to the crisis of a historic experiment and the dreary agony of an Italian era. 
Whatever the shadings and the emphases of particulars on each side, the 
heart of the great historiographical debate, the central question at issue, can 
now be clearly identified as having involved opposing views on the problem 
of freedom in the Risorgimento and in the development of the Italian uni- 
tary state from Cavour to Giolitti and thence to the coming of Fascism.* 

I have no intention of presenting here a full-fledged, formal review of 
recent Italian historical writing on the Risorgimento and the Liberal state. 
In fact, some of the most constructive contributions of that historiography 
are hardly mentioned because many belong to a "purer" scholarly and pro- 
fessional sphere outside and frequently above the terms of reference of the 
essential problem treated here. This essay is an attempt to call attention to 
the ideological aspects of a historiographical problem which, at least by im- 
plication, assumed significant political dimensions and moral overtones. 
Brief and sketchy as it must be, this preliminary study may possibly suggest an 


* Mr. Salomone, who read this paper at the American Historical Association meeting in 
Washington, D. C., December 1961, is Wilson Professor of European History at the University 
of Rochester. He is the author of Italy in the Giolittian Era: ltalian Democracy in the Making 
(Philadelphia, 1960). 

1See Nino Valeri, “Premessa ad una storia dell'Italia nel postrisorgimento,” in Gabriele 
Pepe et al., Orientamenti per la storia d'Italia nel Risorgimento (Bari, 1952), 53-54. 
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approach to some very subtle vicissitudes in the intellectual history of contempo- 
rary Italy. The study of the use and abuse of history at a time of grave political 
crises and ideological dissension, which Italians and other Europeans of this 
generation have undergone, may at least help toward a further understanding 
of the historian's perennial dilemma. A dilemma that springs, among other 
things, from the unique opportunity of reconstructing or manipulating the 
past thus involves the necessity of fidelity to his craft and the demands of 
commitment to a cause, a faith, an idea he cannot disown. 


The Crocean vision of a century of Italian history as a heroic chapter 
in modern Europe's epic "story of liberty" has been challenged and subjected 
to a deadly cross fire of opposing “realist” critiques—nationalist, Fascist, 
democratic, Marxist—for so long and to such an extent as to make it appear, 
in the eyes of its critics, an anachronism, the faded document of a Weltan- 
schauung that is no more.? A massive revisionist trend, with essentially 
anti-Crocean emphasis, has characterized the most recent historical writing 
on the construction of the Italian national state, on the unitary movement, 
on the entire post-Risorgimento until it seemed for a time as if Cavour, the 
hero of Croce’s Storia d'Europa, and Giolitti, the hero of his Storia d'Italia, 
and all their work would have to be considered among the greatest calamities 
in modern Italian history. Modishly subdued in tone and studiedly sophis- 
ticated in approach and style, a seductive quasi-historical literature assailed 
the citadel of classic orthodoxies on the Risorgimento, gained the field, and 
won promiscuous and often vociferous applause. 

The wave of reinterpretation, whose crest, as will be further pointed out, 
was ridden by neo-Marxist historians and intellectuals, at once helped create 
and merged with an even wider vogue of cultural and professional icono- 
clasm that had, almost self-evidently, more practical sources and immediate 

3 Ibid., 58-84 et passim. For some of the stages of the anti-Crocean revolt, see Gioacchino 
Volpe, L'Italia in cammino: L'ultimo cinquantennio (3d ed., Milan, 1931), ix-xxviii; Federico 
Chabod, “Croce storico," Rivista storica italina, LXIV (No. 4, 1952), 515-22; Michele Abbate, 
La filosofia di Benedetto Croce e la crisi della società italiana (Turin, 1955), 9-24, 72-92, ef 
passim; A, William Salomone, "Ritorno all'Italia giolittiana: Salvemini e Giolitti tra la politica 
e la storia," Rassegna storica del Risorgimento, XLVI (Nos. 2-3, 1959), 174—75, n. 3 193-96. 

3 For brief reviews of recent ‚Risorgimento historiography, see Walter Maturi, "Gli studi di 
storia moderna e De ed ' Cinquant'anni di vita intellettuale italiana, 1896—1946: Scritti 
in onore di Benedetto Croce, ed. Carlo Antoni and Raffaele Mattioli (2 vols., Naples, 1950), I, 
257—75; id., "Les États italiens," in Max Beloff ez al., L'Europe du xix? et du xx* sidele—181 s~ 
1870: Problèmes et interprétations historiques (2 vols., Milan, 1959), Il, 688-703; the bibliograph- 
ical notes following each of the published volumes of Giorgio Candeloro, Storia dell Italia moderna 
(3 vols, Milan, 1956-60), I, 377-428; II, 423-57; IH, 491-518. An outstanding “anti- 
Cavourian" revisionist thesis was presented by Denis Mack Smith, Cavour and Garibaldi 1860: 
A Study in Political Conflict (Cambridge, Eng., 1954); it was interestingly countered, amon 


others, by Ettore Passerin d'Entràves, L'ultima battaglia politica di Cavour: I problemi dean: 
ficazione italiana (Turin, 1956). 
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aims than.the arduous search for “pure” historical truth. That, in an im- 
portant sense, what was involved among certain sectors of the Italian intelli- 
gentsia amounted to a genuine, for some an acute, crisis of conscience can 
hardly be denied. The personal and direct experiences, through peace and 
war, of a number of Italian intellectuals who had recoiled from the im- 
morality of the doctrines of Fascism and had resisted and fought against the 
totalitarian corruption of history, impelled some of the best among them 
toward a restoration of elementary human and historical values. During the 
immediate postwar period, from within the most sensitive intellectual quarters 
in Italy, came excellent examples of a renewed dedication to "uncommitted" 
historiographical endeavor, to a quest for newer approaches to traditional 
problems, frequently through practical refinements of the theory and 
methodology of historical study beyond the beaten paths of the "classic 
models” of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries Nevertheless, certain 
cadres of the Italian intelligentsia, operating upon premises that often seemed 
obscure in origin, but were quite patent in motivation, set the predominant 
tone and style of revisionist historical literature. Thus attachment to a 
partisan cause, political self-interest, journalistic opportunism, and, if infre- 
quently, plain ingenuousness led to mercurial oscillations in intellectual 
commitment and ideological temper, depending occasionally on the rise and 
fall of the political temperature registered in Italy and in Europe by the 
vicissitudes of the contemporary struggle for power.? 


t See Rosario Romeo, Risorgimento e capitalismo (Ban, 1959), 9-12, 17-24, 52-89, ef 
passim. For a survey of Italian intellectual and cultural life during the first postwar decade, 
see Mario Sansone, “La cultura,” in Achille Battaglia ez al., Dieci anni dopo, 1945-1955: Saggi 
sulla vita democratica italiana (Bari, 1955), 517-98. Exccllent essays on fundamental Italian 
problems under the Republic have been collected in Storia e miti del ’900: Antologia di critica 
storica, ed. Armando Saitta (Bari, 1961), 839-959. See also the perceptive commentaries on 
Italian civil, religious, and moral life after 1945 in Arturo Carlo Jemolo, Società civile e società 
religiosa, 1955-1958 (Turin, 1959), particularly pts. 4-5, 297 ff; Gaetano Salvemini, Italia 
scombinata (Turin, 1959). On the history and on the postwar organization and moods of the 
Italian Left, see the two works by Giorgio Galli, La Sinistra italiana nel dopoguerra (Bologna, 
1959) and Storia del Partito Comunista Italiano (Milan, 1958), particularly pt. 3, 215 ff 

® Among the most outstanding examples were the fine works by Federico Chabod, Franco 
Venturi, Nino Valeri, A. C. Jemolo, Rosario Romeo, Leo Valiani, and Giorgio Spini. "The later 
books by some Marxist or former Marxist historians revealed an interesting tendency away 
from rigid dogmatism; see particularly Alberto Caracciolo, Stato e società civile: Problemi del- 
Vunificasione italiana (Turin, 1960); Salvatore Francesco Romano, Storia det Fasci Siciliani (Bari, 
1959); Rosario Villari, Mezzogiorno e contadins nell'età moderna (Bari, 1961). The work in 
progress of the editorial board of the Document diplomatici italiani might be included among 
the potentially renovating forces in Italian historiography. 

8 Romeo, Risorgimento e capitalismo, 10-11, speaks of the commistioni between cultural and 
political factors and of the quick conversioni to Marxism and then calls attention to “lo storicismo 
di coloro che ad ogni tratto si son precipitati a trarre deduzioni di carattere universale dall'esito 
di un'elezione politica, . . . a meditare sul destino dell'eredità culturale dell'ormai condannato 
Occidente ispirandosi all'ovvio confronto con la caduta dell'impero romano, à mobilitare l'arte 
contro la ‘barbarie, a cantare il de profundis sulla secolare democrazia americana a ogni nuovo 
exploit di un Joe McCarthy, a indicare in Palmiro Togliatti il naturale e riconosciuto ‘erede’ di 
Benedetto Croce. . . ." Sec ibid., 93-97, for Romeo's even stronger reiteration of tbe criticism 
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And yet, a careful analysis of the complicated Italian situation after 1945 
reveals other, in a sense deeper, elements at work within the vogue of his- 
torical reinterpretation. As a matter of fact, the Crocean Liberal vision was 
swept by a more powerful force behind the revisionist trend. Fundamentally, 
this trend stemmed from the impact of indentifiably large historic events that 
have overtaken Italy and Europe since 1914. 

In modern Italian history an “avalanche of events"—the Great War, the 
crisis of the Liberal state, the rise, rule, and ruin of Fascism, the Second 
World War, the resistance, the glimpses of revolutionary change, the estab- 
lishment of a democratic republic, the new political struggle, the sway of 
Christian Democracy, the rise of Communism, the European unity move- 
ment, the cold war, and, withal, the protean persistence of big historic prob- 
lems—has at once resulted in and been refracted through a "world view" 
basically compounded of moral disenchantment and new intellectual and 
moral ferment." The new view seemed historiographically aimed at best to 
revisit calmly and at worst to refashion ex novo Italy’s past in the light 
of that "avalanche of events" and of the old and new vital Italian problems. 
'Thus, again, at best, a fruitful great debate was reopened, and, at worst, a 
sort of grim trial was mounted in connection with the Risorgimento and the 
history of the Italian unitary state, which was its most palpable political 
creature.” At least momentarily, the revisionist critique appeared to dominate 
the field in the guise of an indivisible and irreversible “wave of the future” 
in historical thought and writing on modern Italy? Nevertheless, the Italian 





in the light of the impact upon some members of the Italian Communist intelligentsia caused 
by the Hungarian revolution of 1956. For an acute philosophical analysis of contemporary Italian 
Marxist historiography, see Furio Diaz, La storiografia di indirizzo marxista in Italia negli 
ultimi quindici anni [reprinted from Rivista critica di storia della filosofia, IN (1961)]. 

Y See C. Vann Woodward, “The Age of Reinterpretation,” American Historical Review, LXVI 
(Oct. 1960), 13, for an emphatic view that “an avalanche of events, or a combination of 
avalanches” since 1945 has opened up "what is probably the greatest of all opportunities for his- 
torical reinterpretation.” On the Italian mood of expectation and disenchantment immediately 
following the liberation, see Charles F. Deizell, Mussolini’s Enemies: The Italian Anti-Fascist 
Resistance (Princeton, N, J., 1961), 551-57; for the first decade after the end of the Second 
World War, see Sansone, "La cultura," 517. A passionate plea is made by Giorgio Spini, Storia 
dell'età moderna: Dall'Impero di Carlo V all Uluminismo (Rome, 1960), vox, for a “new re- 
visionism," a “new historicism," that seeks more courageously than the old to grapple with the 
elemental facts of human existence at a time when, following a great war, history itself stirs on 
"the abysses of death and folly.” 

8 See Eva Omodeo Zona, “Il Risorgimento sotto processo," Nord e Sud, VII (No. 18, 1961), 
52-56; see also the reprint of a 1952 article entitled “La rivoluzione del ricco” by Gaetano 
Salvemini now in Scritti sul Risorgimento, ed. Piero Pieri and Carlo Pischedda (Milan, 1961), 

57771. 

1 9 See an analysis of the historiographical controversy that raged most violently from 1949 
to 1952 regarding the character and interpretation of pre-1914 Italian democracy in my Italy 
in the Giolistian Era: Italian Democracy in the Making, 1900-1914 (Philadelphia, 1960), 117-53 
et passim, 
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historiographical critique of the Risorgimento and the Liberal state was far 
from being a single bloc either in origin or in significance. | 
Reduced to its barest and possibly to its crudest essentials, that massive 
revisionist literature seems to have addressed itself to a subtle mixture of 
valid, half-authentic, and false historical problems which, for practical pur- 
poses, might be schematicall summarized in the following questions: 
Could the traditional idea of the Risorgímento as a genuine liberation 
movement still be accepted historically? Was not a sort of original sin 
stamped upon the spirit of Italian liberalism at the cradle of the Risorgimento, 
which properly damned that liberalism to perverse growth and deserved 
perdition? Were there no real alternatives to the Cavourian solution of the 
Italian national problem? Was not the Italian liberals’ claim to have made 
Italy in the likeness and image of European concepts of freedom merely the 
sacro egoismo of an authoritarian, class-conscious elite of landed magnates, 
upper-bourgeois “rich men,” and the influential professional and intellectual 
classes? Had not the lower classes been simply used and exploited and then 
forgotten or excluded in the wake of a national spoils system that had been 
instituted under the pretext of the independence, unity, and liberty of Italy? 
Had not the Liberal state been enveloped in a pseudoparliamentary regime 
aimed merely at perpetuating the rule of an essentially illiberal oligarchy 
which occasionally changed the guard at the castle gate as a choreographical: 
disguise for its retention of the inner citadel of Italian political power? Had 
there not been a dark thread of corruption and self-seeking that held the 
Italian ruling class together through the perversion of legitimate party 
alliances—a thread running straight from the Cavourian connubio and the 
Right's consorteria through the Left’s trasformismo and giolittismo to Fascism 
itself? Had an Italian democratic society ever broken through the incorrigibly 
miasmic immorality of Italian political life during the entire Liberal era? 
Did not an "organic solution" to the chronicle of economic and social 
troubles represented by the history of modern Italy, particularly since the 
Risorgimento, actually exist both in theory and in practice? Could the ex- 
pectation be plausibly entertained that a "real" a "hot," revolution would 
be achieved in Italy to break at long last the black magic spell of the monot- 
onous series of "cold" revolutions that had characterized the history of 
Italy? !9 


19 Under the ten “questions” or rubrics 1 have obviously summarized and schematized an 
impossibly large body of revisionist. literature which would turn this note into a full-fledged 
review article if each point and its documentation had to be fully presented and analyzed. The 
following references, therefore, are essentially, though not exclusively, to bibliographical orienta- 
tions: Valeri, "Premessa ad una storia," 53-85; Romeo, Risorgimento e capitalismo, 52-89; Ugo 
Azzoni, "L'Italia dopo l'Unità," Izinerari, IV (Nos. 22-23-24, 1956), 562-66. On the postwar 
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To document fully or to comment properly, to try to confute or to elabo- 
rate upon any or all parts of this schematic summation of the Italian, and 
partly non-Italian, revisionist critique would obviously require a counter- 
critique of exceedingly large dimensions certainly beyond present require- 
ments or even necessity. Certain common features characterize a large, 
self-evident part of this historiographical “bill of indictment" of the Risorgi- 
mento and of the liberal efforts at reconstruction. A mood of obvious present- 
ism runs with an exquisitely anti-Crocean irony through most of it, an ex- 
aggerated and exaggerating propensity to read the Italian past backward in 
order to project the present forward to an expected or desired future break 
in historical continuity. A legitimate curiosity as to how and why certain 
things did not happen in nineteenth-century Italy lies at the base of some 
of these questions, while some others derive from pure and simple sensation- 
mongering and a morbid "private-eye" mentality. Occasionally, one glimpses 
inquisitorial fanaticism behind the mask of objective inquisitiveness. A 
“hanging judge” lurked somewhere in the wings as the Risorgimento was 
put on trial, At any rate, some of these revisionist critiques, whether de- 
signedly or implicitly, tended to leave the Risorgimento and the Liberal 
state suspended somewhere between the pole of nostalgia for a pseudo- 
Arcadian ancien régime and that of the myth of a revolutionary “heavenly 


city." 


fruition of polemical literature on the Giolittian era, see Nino Valeri, "Giovanni Giolitti nella 
storiografia del secondo dopoguerra” in Questions di storia del Risorgimento e dell’Unita d'Italia, 
ed. Ettore Rota (Milan, 1951), 1009-22; on Salvemini's central function in the Giolittian con- 
troversy, sce my Italy in the Giolittian Era, 133-53, and my article “Salvemini e Giolitti,” Ras- 
segna storica toscana, IV (No. a, 1958), 121-51. For the origins and functions of antiparlia- 
mentarian critiques in Italy, see Mario Delle Piane, Gaetano Mosca: Classe politica e liberalismo 
(Naples, 1952), 9-46. See Leo Valiani, Questioni di storia del socialismo (Turin, 1958), 13-167, 
for the reprint of an exbaustive monograph on the literature published tbrough two decades, 
1937-57, on the Italian socialist movement to the eve of Fascism; Valiani offers a precious re- 
view of materials and references to the Italian socialist critiques of the Risorgimento and the 
Liberal state. With the "avalanche of events" in Italy since 1922 and an apparently moderate 
Marxist-Gramscian bias as the historical and methodological points of reference, respectively, 
behind his study, Massimo L. Salvadori, I] mito del buongoverno: La questione meridionale da 
Cavour a Gramsci (lurin, 1960), offers a very interesting new analysis of the older literature 
on the Italian “Question of the South” as a sort of “organic” critique of the Liberal buongoverno. 
For the reconstruction of three moments or phases of a very influential Italian Communist in- 
tellectual's approach to the historical question of the “agrarian revolution" from the Risorgimento 
to its last centenary year in 1961, see Emilio Sereni's three works: La questione agraria nella 
rinascita nazionale (Rome, 1946); N capitalismo nelle campagne (1860-1900) (Turin, 1948), 
particularly the third essay, 157 ff. and Storia del paesaggio agrario italiano (Bari, 1961), 
269-425, covering technical problems of the Italian "agrarian landscape" from the Risorgimento 
to the present. 

11 The "suspension" was to become cathartic even for the general reading public in Italy 
through the fantastically wide acclaim accorded to the historical novel by an aristocrat, Giuseppe 
Tomasi di Lampedusa, JJ Gattopardo (21st ed., Milan, 1959), a subtly ironical and melancholy 
work whose central theme was the transition of Sicily and the South from the Bourbon ancien 
régime to the Liberal bourgeois Piedmontese "iron age." The historical and spiritual implications 
of attitudes toward the Risorgimento had been seen in a different light during less "normal" 
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‘The revisionist critique of the Risorgimento and the Liberal era, how- 
ever separated in origins or even antithetical in purposes some of its parts 
may have been, amounts to a series of variations on a single historiographical 
theme. This theme, it seems to me, is the recurring concept that at every 
critical stage, at every crucial moment, Italian history somehow failed to 
realize the promise intrinsic to the actual historical situation. Each moment 
of great crisis is then seen as resolving itself, obviously through the combi- 
nation and predominant play of negative forces, into an essential, an organic 
“failure.”*2 In this manner, the whole of Italian history becomes subsumed 
under the negative concept of rivoluxione mancata.® A pessimistic vision 


times than those which saw the appearance of I] Gattopardo. Writing in May-June 1943, less 
than a year before his death in the Regina Coeli Roman prison, a young Italian anti-Fascist 
intellectual of Russian origin, Leone Ginzburg, made an illuminating apologia of the Risorgr- 
mento as an inspiration in the fight for freedom under the title of "La tradizione del Risorgi- 
mento," now reprinted in 11 Ponte, XVII (No. 1, 1961), 42-57. “For Italians,” Ginzburg wrote, 
“the attitude which they assume "toward the Risorgimento still implies, as it will perhaps for 
quite some time continue to imply, an unequivocal choice that precedes every historiographical 
evaluation.” (1b1d., 43.) 

12 For a brief and very influential summary of the thesis of the Italian “historic failure” to 
the eve of Fascism, see Piero Gobetti, La rivoluzione liberale: Saggio sulla lotta politica tn Italia 
(new ed., Turin, 1948), 19-51. In the introduction to Le riviste di Piero Gobetti, ed. Lelio Basso 
and Luigi Anderlini (Milan, 1961), lxi, Basso gives this synthetic interpretation of Gobetti'a 
“liberal revolution": “Questa ‘rivoluzione liberale’ di massa l'Italia non l'ha avuta nè con la 
riforma né con la rivoluzione borghese e il Risorgimento; ormai potrà averla soltanto attraverso 
la lotta emancipatrice del proletariato, degli operai e dei contadini. Senza questa lotta non ci sarà 
. libertà nel nostro paese." 

18 While the term rivoluzione mancata and its variations such as rivoluzione passiva, 
rivoluzione fallita, rivoluzione tradita are perhaps relatively new, the concepts behind them are 
of older origin and derive, apparently, from many sources. Gobetti gave both the term and the 
idea of rivoluzione mancata suggestive power, a catalytic function, and an intellectual-ideological 
vogue that they had never had in the work of Alfredo Oriani, La lotta politica in Italia (new 

. Florence, 1921), and Mario Missiroli, La monarchia socialista (ad ed., Bologna, 1922), 
whose influence upon his own thought Gobetti himself acknowledges, (See Gobetti, Rivoluzione 
liberale, 51, n. 1; Basso's introduction to Riviste di Piero Gobetti, xxxvii. As a matter of fact, 
Gobetti’s formulation and use of the idea of rivoluzione mancata amount to a synthesis of many 
currents of thought and direct influences, all of which had emphasized aspects of "failure 
"defeat" as being of the essence of Ttaly's historic tradition, On these currents, see the introduc- 
tion by Paolo Spriano to Piero Gobetti, Scritti politici (Turin, 1960), xvii-l ef passim. In 
twentieth-century concepts of Italian history as a "documentation" of a recurring rivoluzione 
mancata, at least three significant traditions of negative appraisal can be distinguished as a varia- 
tion on a single theme from Machiavelli to Gramsci: a political-moralistic tradition, particularly 
as presented in Giuseppe Ferrari, Corso sugli scrittori politici italiani (new ed., Milan, 1929), 
which finds some points of reference in Machiavelli and Alfieri and then in the "defeated" of 
the Risorgimento—Mazzini, Cattaneo, and Ferrari himself; a historical-moralistic current, as 
exemplified in Edgar Quinet, Le rivoluzioni d'Italia, 1848-52, tr. Carlo Muscetta (Bari, 1935), 
which advanced the hypothesis that all Italian "revolutions are restorations" because they lacked 
"the idea of religious liberty'—a hypothesis which recurs in Francesco De Sanctis, Storia della 
letteratura italiana, ed. Benedetto Croce (4th ed., 2 vols., Bari, 1949), I, 4395 a social-moralistic 
tradition, running from Carlo Pisacane, . Saggio sulla Rivoluzione, ed. Giaime Pintor (Turin, 
1944), a contemporary vision of the Risorgimento conceived as a socialist revolution in potentia, 
to Antonio Gramsci’s Marxist view of the Risorgimento as a rivoluzione passiva. The term 
rivolusione passiva was apparently first used, with a different meaning than that which it 
acquired in the Gramscian lexicography, by Vincenzo Cuoco, Saggio storico sulla rivoluzione 
napoletana del 1799, ed. Fausto Nicolini (Bari, 1929), 90, ff. For an interesting Marxist- 
“Gramscian” critique of Cuoco's use of the concept of "passive revolution" in appraising the 
failure of the Neapolitan revolution of 1799, see Candeloro, Storia dell'Italia moderna, Y, 383-88; 
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of Italy’s historic development is thus adopted as a historical and philosophical 
category and, often unwittingly, is turned into fatalism or secular providential- 
ism. At the very least, the concept is utilized as a guide toward illustrating 
the fundamental assumption that Italian history has been characterized by 
a sort of "one-step-forward-two-steps-backward" procedure. The links with 
the past are seen as recurrently bent but not broken, the channels to the 
future obscurely but mathematically obstructed. 

In quasi-Toynbeean fashion, a process of “challenge and response” is 
adduced to account for the repetitious disparity in Italian history between 
retardation and progress, the grip of tradition and the spurs to innovation, 
the successes of reaction and the defeats of revolution—an infernal cycle of 
dark secular victories of power over freedom in Italy.!* Thus it was, allegedly, 
with the great crisis of Renaissance Italy, the Italian Reformation, the Jacobin 
revolution, the national revolution, the democratic revolution, the liberal 
revolution, the Industrial Revolution, the socialist revolution, the anti-Fascist 
revolution—and, overlogically if incredibly, thus it was with the “Fascist 
Revolution” itself]*® A fantastic succession of historic disasters has haunted 
the genius of Italy through the modern age, or so it would seem. A. hopeless 
series of failures, defeats, betrayals, the iron chain of rivoluzioni mancate 
has been raised into an exquisitely Italian specialization, the exclusive para- 
digm of one people's fate. 

The normative transference or at least the tentative application of some 
such criteria to the historical development of other European nations and 
peoples would undoubtedly prove of immense interest to the searchers of 
overarching historical hypotheses and the theorists of comparative social 
science. An illuminating test, for instance, of the “scientific” validity of the 
m ae interpretation of the Risorgimento and of modern Italian history in general, see 
ibid., 3 0. 

14 See the posthumously published book by Raffaello Giolli, La disfatta dell'Ottocento (Turin, 
1961), particularly the concluding chapter, 308—26, for a passionate restatement and elucidation 
of the thesis of a total "defeat" and failure of the Risorgimento. 

15 Each of the pre-Fascist would-be rivoluzioni mancate had its special historian. (See note 13, 
above.) The heritage of the Gobettian interpretation may be said to have split in three directions: 
meridionalista, with Guido Dorso, La rivoluzione meridionale (new ed., Rome, 1945), which 
elaborated and brought up to date the thesis of the Risorgimento as a “royal conquest"; liberal- 
socialist, with Carlo Rosselli, IZ socialismo liberale (new ed., Rome, 1945), the quintessence of 
the political thought of the Giustizia e Libertà anti-Fascist movement and then of the Action 

during the resistance; and, at least in part, the Marxist current, as synthesized in Antonio 
Gramsci, Il Risorgimento (Turin, 1949), derived from the Italian Communist leader's prison 
notebooks of 1927-37. (C£. Azzoni, "Italia dopo Unità,” 561-62; Salvemini, Scritti sul Risorgi- 
mento, 462-63; Romeo, Risorgimento e capitalismo, 17 £j For a sort of reductio ad absurdum, 
through a Fascist variation on the theme, see Camillo Pellizzi, Una rivoluzione mancata (Milan, 
1948), 10: "What an Italian Fascist must reproach himself with, in our judgment, is not of 
failing to try but of having tried without the moral vigor and the intellectual rigor which the 


[Fascist] experiment demanded. Its real failure was not a war lost, but a revolution that failed 
[una rivoluzione mancata)" 
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principle of rivoluzione mancata could be made by adopting it to “explain” 
the course and consequences of the English revolutions of the seventeenth 
century, of the American and the French Revolutions, of the German revo- 
lution of the nineteenth century, of the Central European revolutions, and 
of the Russian Revolution itself in the twentieth century! The anatomy of 
revolution performed with such an Italian methodological “scalpel” might 
perchance result in the formulation of a new universal law of history or 
perhaps in the reduction into brittle absurdity of such an operation for Italy 
as well? At any rate, the performance of such an operation might make it 
clear to some students of Italian history that, beyond a certain empiric point, 
the concept of rivoluzione mancata involves either a new form of historical 
determinism or a pseudomystical function of historicist philosophy. Beyond 
those two extremes there would be no saving escape for the historian except 
in a ritorno alla ragione or in an existentialist plunge, an activistic surrender 
of historical intelligence to the pulverizing grip of antistoria." 


A special comment must be reserved for a truly exceptional moving force 
behind the strongest revisionist influence in contemporary Italian historiog- 
raphy. The publication of Antonio Gramsci's Quaderni dal Carcere in 1947- 
1951 constituted one of the major cultural events of the postwar period, and, 
of course, proved to be a “political” and ideological event in itself." Gramsci's 
prison meditations on Italian history and society brought a strong gust of 
fresh historiographical winds but also controversy, polemics, and new 


16 There is no mention of possible Italian revolutions, successful or mancate, except a pass- 
ing reference to the ‘Fascist revolution," which is placed under "the limitations of the subj ed 
in the pioneering comparative study by Crane Brinton, The Anatomy of Revolution (ei ed 
New York, 1957), 22-24 et passim, 

1f See Fabio Cusin, Antistoria d'Italia (Turin, 1948), which amounts to a secular vision of 
Quinet's rivoluziont d'Italia that always failed from the Middle Ages to Fascism. Cusin frankly 
states that it is his desire to put Italian history on trial and thus to write an antistoria of Italy 
in his quest of a raison. d'étre for the "contemporary experience and the crisis we have lived 
through and whose name is Fascism.” (1bid., 11-12 et passim.) 

18 Gramsci's Quaderni dal Carcere were published by Giulio Einaudi of Turin under the 
following titles: Leztere dal carcere (1947); ll materialismo storico e la filosofia di Benedetto 
Croce (1948); I] Risorgimento (1949); Gli intellettuali e l'organizzazione della cultura (1949); 
Note sul Machiavelli e sullo Stato moderno (1949); Letteratura e vita nazionale (1950); Passato 
e presente (1951). See also the reprint of Gramsci's political articles in his L'Ordine Nuovo, 
1919-1920 (Turin, 1955). For the influential essay on the southern question, see Gramsci, La 
questione meridionale (Rome, 1951). For a very severe criticism of the editorial and “philologi- 
cal" defects of the Einandian version of Gramsci's Quaderni, see the preface by Alberto Caracciolo 
and Gianni Scalia to their collection of essays entitled Le cità futtira: Saggi sulla figura e il 
pensiero di Antonio Gramsci (Milan, 1959), 9: "non ci stancheremo di rinnovare pubblicamente 
la richiesta di una edizione integrale e criticamente condotta dell'intera opera di Antonio Gramsci, 
e l'ammonimento perché questa revisione, di cui si comincia a parlare, avvenga senza censure 
né pregiudizi e sia garantita dal contemporaneo sviluppo degli studi di ciascuno, dal libero 
accesso degli studiosi ai manoscritti, dalla pubblica verifica del criteri adottati e dei risultati 
conseguiti. . . ." This is a courageous and fair request deserving of the fullest support by all 
Italian scholars. 


t 
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ideological conflicts.** Gramsci's original, vast-ranging, acute prison reflections 
and his Marxist critique on Italian culture and politics, from the Renaissance 
to the Risorgimento and from the inception of the unitary state to Fascism, 
acted as a catalyst upon the historical conscience of the younger Italian in- 
telligentsia even as it fascinated and then roused contrasting reactions from 
the midst of the older intellectual and professional classes? In theory and 
practice, the Gramscian notebooks contributed greatly in redrawing the 
Risorgimento and the Liberal state once again within the greyish zones that 
stretch between politics and history?! 

Apparently the most genial and certainly the most seductive of Gramsci's 
historical meditations was that which led him to see the Risorgimento as “a 
complex and contradictory movement which results as an integral whole 
despite all its antithetical elements.”™ In its final “integral” aspect, however, 
the Risorgimento amounted to a new, perhaps decisive, historic deflection 
of a revolution in potentia. Thus a rivoluzione passiva occurred when the 
agrarian masses of Italy, particularly in the South, were left at the mercy 
of Moderate-Liberal ruling classes by the defects and defections from their 
cause of the Italian “Jacobin” radical movement and by the democratic 
Action party's lack of real cohesion, leadership, and a realistic sense of a con- 
crete political direction toward the fulfillment of a tangible historic mission.” 
For Gramsci the Risorgimento was essentially an agrarian-populist revolution 
that had a brief chance and then failed. Gramsci dissected the causes and 
sources of that failure with pitiless Marxist logic, but his historicist Crocean 
“education” and his exposure to the elitist theories of the political class led 
him to mete out “historical justice” equally, if naturally on different levels, 
to both victors and defeated. In essence, he seemed to feel that an Italian 
“Jacobin”-democratic-agrarian revolution could have and should have been 
pushed through, but that, in fact, ostensibly seeking too much with too 
little, that revolution remained unfulfilled and got nothing. Indeed, still 


19 See Romeo, Risorgimento e capitalismo, 17-51 et passim; Aldo Garosci, “Totalitarismo e 
storicismo nel pensiero di Gramsci” in his Pensiero politico e storiografia moderna (Pisa, 1954), 
193—257; H. Stuart Hughes, Consciousness and Society: The Reorientation of European Social 
Thought, 1890-1930 (New York, 1958), 96-104, for “Postscript: Gramsci and Marxist Human- 
ism"; Salomone, Italy in the Giolittian Era, 141—42, and notes, 

20 Romeo, Risorgimento e capitalismo, 10-11; Azzoni, "Italia dopo l'Unità," 263-65. 

31 Valeri, “Premessa ad una storia," 73-77; Salomone, Italy in the Giolittian Era, 140—44 
et passim. 

22 Gramsci, Risorgimento, 108: “Tl Risorgimento è uno svolgimento storico complesso € con- 
tradditorio, che risulta integrale da tutti i suoi elementi antitetici, dai suoi protagonisti e dai 
suoi antagonisti, dalle loro lotte, dalle modificazioni reciproche che le lotte stesse determinano e 
anche dalla funzione delle forze passive e latenti come le grandi masse agricole, oltre, natural- 
mente, la funzione eminente dei rapporti internazionali" 

23 Ihid., 69—71. 
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worse, it got less than nothing because it had served no real purpose but that 
of the Italian and European antirevolutionary political classes. 

Gramsci's analysis of the final phase of the Italian Liberal national revo- 
lution was crucial to his entire interpretation of the Risorgimento. 'Through- 
out the climactic struggle between democratic radicalism and liberal 
moderatism in 1859-1860, the Piedmontese dynasty, the monarch himself, ac- 
cording to Gramsci, had acted upon the assumption that Garibaldi, the 
“general of the popular revolution," was unswervingly captive in his loyalty 
to the King.“ In the fall of 1860, moderate Liberalism and Cavourian state- 
craft subtly turned the decisive historic trick: they succeeded in converting 
Garibaldi's populist-democratic "liberation of the South" into a sort o£ "royal 
conquest.” Thus Cavour had proved equal to his task and to that of his social 
and political class by transforming a revolutionary-military movement, which, 
for the first time in the course of the national revolution, had aroused the 
active interest and participation of the masses of the South, into a function 
of hegemonic conservative-Liberal politics. Combining realism and audacity, 
the dynasty, the Liberal classes, and Cavour had kept themselves concretely 
attuned to the finalities of a genuine political class. No less important, the 
Cavourian elite had apparently known and fruitfully exploited the secret 
of operating always within—not against or outside, as the revolutionary 
Mazzinian Áction party almost necessarily had to act—the boundaries of 
the permissible, if not quite the desirable, international novelties in the 
European balance of power. 

Among other things, Gramsci's prison reflections on Italian history were 
essentially a function of his long, silent “dialogue” with Croce?9 To read 
Gramsci's notes on the Risorgimento and then to reread Croce's pages on 
the Italian national revolution in his Storia d'Europa is to shift between 
two contrasting but related historical worlds. In both, the “dialectic of free- 
dom” operates constantly through the analysis and reconstruction of events 
and the great conflict of men and ideas. But whereas in the Crocean world 
of the Risorgimento, liberty stirs and breathes almost as a transcendent 
spirit, a secular faith, an idea larger than the men who are its instruments, 
in the Gramscian world freedom has no real identity outside of the "pro- 
tagonists" and "antagonists" of the historic conflict. For Croce, Cavour 
lives and works in a Rankean sphere, as if on a providential mission beyond 


24 Ibid., 70; see also id., Questione meridionale, 43. 

35 See id., Risorgimento, 87-95, for a negative judgment on the concept of the autonomy 
of Italian politics ("l'Italia farà da sé”) during the Risorgimento. 

26 See Guido Morpurgo-Tagliabue, "Gramsci tra Croce e Marx,” I Ponte, IV (No. 4, 1948), 
429-38. For the "dialogue" itself, see Gramsci, Materialismo storico e la filosofia di Benedetto 
Croce, pt. 4, 171-258. l 
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error and beyond judgment, while for Gramsci the entire Risorgimento is in 
the grip of an inescapable historic antinomy, and all its heroes are rebels and 
prisoners at the same time, victims and victors of a giant struggle, itself a 
“complex and contradictory” development of “active and latent forces.” 

Thus, in a Fascist prison cell, an ideal battle of the Risorgimento was 
fought again. Gramsci's Marxist “theory of praxis” grappled desperately 
with the Crocean philosophy of absolute historicism. The Sardinian 
ideologue's dialectics of power were pitted against the Neapolitan philos- 
opher's “religion of liberty.” Gramsci's ideological commitment, however, 
did not restrain him nor his singular intelligence from “acting” in freedom 
as he grappled with the deepest problems of modern Italian history. He knew 
the psychology of the defeated firsthand, but, as the self-confessed loser in 
a political struggle, he asked for no pity.” The Fascist prison broke his body, 
but never constrained his spirit. Unfortunately, as his notebooks were 
issued, a strange constraint upon bis spiritual legacy was imposed by his 
official and officious interpreters who, at least for a time, almost succeeded in 
converting into a system of doctrines with all the trappings of ideological 
orthodoxy what had been profound, but fragmentary, meditations on Italian 
history and on politics and culture. Among the first fruits of that conversion 
was a new Italian Marxist variation on the theme of the rivoluzione mancata, 
whose earliest exponents Gramsci himself had castigated as intellectual 
dilettanti, “mercenaries of science." ?? 


The rising tide of the Marxist historiographical revisionism was rein- 
forced at some crucial moments by other currents of interpretations of the 
Risorgimento and the Liberal aftermath. Though they cannot, obviously, be 


3T For a pithy description of this conflict, see the letters dated May 2, 9, 1932, addressed to 
bis sister-in-law, in Gramsci, Lettere dal carcere, 186-88. For a detailed and elaborately docu- 
mented essay on the philosophica] "encounter" between Gramsci and Croce, see Emilio Agazzi, 
E od della prassi e filosofia dello spirito," in Citta futura, ed. Caracciolo and Scalia, 189- 
2 

28 Gramsci, Lettere dal carcere, 54-55, in a letter to his sister, dated February 20, 1928, refers 
to his imprisonment as "an episode of the political struggle." 

29 Gramsci, Risorgimento, 55-67, reviews a number of histories of the Risorgimento and 
notes that they arc all "di carattere politico immediato e ideologico e non storico." He further 
speaks of them as being “lavori di letterati, di dilettanti, costruzioni acrobatiche di uomini che 
volevano far sfoggio di talento se non d'intelligenza." He singles out a few as being the work 
of "lacchè intellettuali” and “mercenari della scienza.” For exegetical defenses of the officially 
accepted Gramscian theses, see Renato Zangheri, "La mancata rivoluzione agraria nel Risorgi- 
mento e i problemi economici dell'Unità,” and Roberto Cessi, “Lo storicismo e i problemi della 
storia nell'opera di Gramsci," in Istituto Antonio Gramsci, Studi gramsciani: Atti del convegno 
tenuto a Roma nei giorni 11-12 gennaio 1958 (Florence, 1958), 369-83, 469-88. For other 
views concerning Gramsci and the Marxist interpretation of the Risorgimento as a rivoluzione 
agraria mencata, directly and indirectly involving rejection of Romeo's fundamental critique of 
the Communist theses, see Caracciolo, Stato e società civile, 146-51; Villari, Mezzogiorno e 
contadini, 273—79; Salvadori, Mito del buongoverno, 406-408, notes. For a calm, authoritative 
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separately or extensively treated here, Italian and non-Italian radical demo- 
cratic and "social" Catholic approaches, at least for a time, joined from 
different quarters in the wave of criticism and attack on the "classic" tra- 
ditions.° The Risorgimento was, for instance, reduced to “a civil war 
between the old and new ruling classes" in nineteenth-century Italy.** It 
was stressed that the making of Italy had proved “a victory for the intel- 
lectuals, the liberals, the middle classes," but “not for the uneducated . . . ; not 
for the poor ... ; not for those who lost a paternal, protective ordering of 
society ... ; not for the Catholic masses . . .”—not, in a word, for "the ordi- 
nary people of Italy.”** If freedom had been at all involved as a moving force 
in the Risorgimento, it had been on the side of the Italian victims and antago- 
nists of Cavour and of his Machiavellian system of politics and diplomacy. 
Cavourian statecraft had not merely appropriated Garibaldi's radical popular 
revolution; it had rather perverted it through chicanery and deceit into a 
function of a consummately self-seeking dynastic conservative liberalism. 

Suggestive and sometimes enlightening as such assessments of victory and 
defeat in the Risorgimento may be, they are at best a legitimate “base of 
operations" for research into unexplored aspects of the Italian national 
revolution. At worst, generic, if attractive, value judgments, whether in ex- 
altation or condemnation, tend, among other things, to amount to vicarious 
participation in the politica! and ideological passions of a historic drama 
in need of understanding. An actual contemporary, a true direct participant, 
must exercise to the full his human right to praise or to blame a turn of 
events; the elements that contributed to a success or a disaster were truly his 
to work with; the friends who helped toward a victory, for him to exalt; the 
enemy who brought him down to defeat, for him to curse. Mazzini, Cattaneo, 
and Garibaldi could, and did, legitimately defy, curse, and damn the agents 
of their failure, the forces and men whom they held responsible for their 
assessment of the historiographical limitations of both the Gramscian and the Italian Communist 
interpretations of the Rirorgimento and the Liberal period, sec the perceptive comments by 
Chabod, “Croce storico," 521-25 et passim. 

30 For two quite different emphases in recent Catholic historiography, see, on the one hand, 
the positive and moderate approaches in Arturo Carlo Jemolo, Chiesa e stato in Italia negli ultimi 
cento anni (Turin, 1948), and in Fausto Fonzi, I cattolici e la società italiana dopo l'Unità 
(Rome, 1953); and, on the other, the negative and critical stress in the two works by Gabriele 
De Rosa, L'Axione Cattolica: Storia politica dal 1874 al 1919 (a vols., Bari, 1953—54) and La 
crisi dello stato liberale in Italia (Rome, 1955), and in Giovanni Spadolini, POMA cat- 
tolica: Da Porta Pia al '98 (Florence, 1954). For an excellent bibliographical essay dealing with 
the Italian Catholic movement after the Risorgimento, see Guido Verucci, "Recenti studi sul 
movimento cattolico in Italia,” Rivista storica italiana, LXVI (No. 3, 1955), 425-48, 529-54. 

31 Denis Mack Smith, Italy: A Modern History (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1959), 39. For a bal- 
anced and moderately critical assessment of Mack Smith's interpretation of modern Italian his- 
tory, seen within a context of rivoluzione mancata, see Salvatore Onufrio, “Italia liberale e 


fascismo,” I] Ponte, XVI (No. 7, 1960), 1044-59. 
32 Denis Mack Smith, Garibaldi: A Great Life in Brief (New York, 1956), 67-68 et passim. 
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defeat, The historian, on the other hand, may and often must grant them 
and their brothers in defeat sympathy and compassion, but he cannot raise 
these into categories of understanding; he cannot reduce the Italian national 
revolution merely into a function of the unrealized potentialities of the 
Risorgimento. History is not a ledger of assets and liabilities, a scoreboard 
of defeats and triumphs.9? 

Occurring within a particular context of European politics and involving 
a special set of realities and possibilities, the Risorgimento was not a bloc. 
Ends and means were ever at cross-purposes in its development; desirable 
results, conscious efforts, unpredictable consequences, accidents and con- 
tingencies, and the clash of human wills were at the heart of its historicity 
as of all great collective deeds. Unquestionably, concrete economic, social, 
and ideological forces operated in its dynamics much below the surface of 
chronology and choreography.** But from the bedrock of its self-conscious 
purposes the idea and the reality of the Risorgimento as a struggle for free- 
dom, however restrictively on purely theoretical bases it may be interpreted, 
cannot be excluded a priori. Unless, that is, one prefers, whether uncon- 
sciously or against all reason, to subsume the historicity of the Risorgimento 
under some concept of metahistory. In that case, the vicious circle would 
again be closed, and the Risorgimento would be uniquely reduced to the data 
of historical metaphysics or, perhaps more likely, to a function of historio- 
graphical politics. The pall of this spurious dilemma has, unfortunately, been 
an obscurer part of its fate during the recent revisionist vogue. But the 
Risorgimento perhaps need not suffer such fate much longer. For a para- 
phrase of a great historian's exhortation to polemicists may at long last be 
taken to heart: "Risorgimentalists" and “Antirisorgimentalists,” we beg 
of you, for pity's sake, please tell us simply what was the Risorgimento?” 


As a matter of fact, the end of the almost hopeless if not altogether 
sterile conflict of ideological faiths in interpretations of the Risorgimento 


33 Valeri, “Premessa ad una storia," 75, says of the Marxist revisionists: "Questo il vero 
oggetto della loro ricerca: non ció che gli uomini del Risorgimento e i loro eredi hanno fatto, 
ma ció che non hanno fatto. . . ." On the larger historiographical problem involved in this 
emphasis on a history that was not made, see Edward Hallett Carr, What Is History? The 
George Macaulay Trevelyan Lectures Delivered in the University of Cambridge, January-March 
1961 (New York, 1962), 167: “History i is, by and large, 2 record of what people did, not of 
what they failed to do: to this extent it is inevitably a success story. . 

84 For more substantive treatment of these points, sce my two articles: “The Liberal Ex- 
periment and the Italian Revolution of 1848: A Revaluation,” Journal of Central European 
Affairs, IX (Oct, 1949), 269-74, 279-87, and “Statecraft and Ideology in the Risorgimento,” 
Italica, XXXVIII (No. 3, 1961), 172-73, 180-82. 

85 The paraphrase is, of course, of Marc Bloch's injunction to Robespierrists and anti- 
Robanierruts ir in his Apologie pour l'histoire on métier d'historicn, of which I have used the 
Italian translation by Carlo Pischedda. (Apologia della storia [ Turin, 1950], 119.) 
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seems now in sight. Carlo Antoni's great wish has begun to be answered: at 
long last a ritorno alla ragione, a return to historical reason self-consciously 
committed only to genuine historical problems, appears to be quietly, un- 
dramatically assumed as the basis for a new and fruitful historiographical 
era.®° Such a “return” should not involve a retrogression to the rationalistic and 
positivistic idols of the past nor should it lead to anachronistic reimmersions in 
the dead seas of intellectualism and dogmatism, shining and realistic as these 
may appear in some quarters, That “return” should rather be an advance 
based upon the fearless appraisal of the errors but also of the achievements 
of the preceding generations of Italian and European master historians, Per- 
haps only thus can the emergence of a new historiography without dogmas 
be ensured toward the writing of a modern Italian history beyond myths. In 
the possibility of such an advance lies the true promise of the present moment 


and the challenge to be faced by the postrevisionist generation of Italian 
historians, 


Shorn of the ritualistic rhetoric of nationalism and mysticism iud of the 
moralistic antirhetoric of the opposing Liberal and Marxist world views, 
those subtle instruments of a bitter Italian and European ideological con- 
flict, the history of modern Italy may then be placed within its proper terms 
of reference. The old ones cannot be accepted so long as they insist on 
constraining that history either between the "idyll" of Italian liberalism in 
the nineteenth century and the historic "accident" of its twentieth-century 
downfall or between the “failure” of the Risorgimento and the catastrophe 
which was Fascism. 7 The Risorgimento may continue to be presented as a 


88 Carlo Antoni, Commento a Croce (Venice, 1955), 33: “L’antico equilibrio umanistico 
aveva dato la sola risposta alla scoperta del carattere pratico delle scienze, che fosse in grado di 
sottrarre la nostra civiltà dalla follia e dalla disperazione dell'irrazionalismo. Esso significava ss 
ritorno alla ragione, che non era una ricaduta nell'intellettualismo, ma che rendeva giustizia a 
quell'arte € a quella vitalità, che da due secoli il pensiero, pur attraverso estremismi e aber- 
razioni, aveva cercato di riconoscere nella loro realtà" [italics mine]. I have consciously given 
Antoni's emphasis to a phrase first used as the title of a book by Guido De Ruggiero, I ritorno 
alla ragione (Bari, 1946). De Ruggiero's book was published in the heat of the postwar revul- 
sion against Fascism and its sources in Italy; it contained a condemnation of modern irra- 
tionalist philosophies, including an attack against Crocean idealism and historicism (see particu- 
larly the “Premesse filosofiche," in De Ruggiero's work, 3-41 ef passim). During the war, 
Antoni himself, in two works—Dallo storicismo alla sociologia (Florence, 1940) and La lotta 
contro la ragione (Florence, 1942)—had made a critique of certain negative trends in the 
philosophica! origins and twentieth-century expressions of German historicist thought. In three 
postwar books, Antoni returned to the problems of the “straggle against reason” but with a 
neo-Crocean tendency and sympathy and at the same time with a critical view of De Ruggiero's 
apparent suggestion that a "return to reason" could not but mean a return to intellectualistic 
and rationalistic philosophy. See Carlo Antoni, Commento a Croce, 119-30, Lo storicismo (Rome, 
1957), 198—99, and La restaurazione del diritto di natura (Venice, 1959), 45-46. 

87 Mack Smith, Italy, preface, vii, states the thesis with an interesting variation: “Com- 
pressed into a few words, the central thesis is that a great political success in the nineteenth 
century sas followed by collapse and defeat in the ii largely because of mistakes in 
Dime Herd which in turn refer back to constitutional weaknesses in domestic politics” 

i mine 
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great struggle for unity and freedom, which was unredeemably condemned 
by its very nature and the “iron laws of history” to the role of another 
rivoluzione mancata. But that view would then be accepted in its true 
dimensions as a mere datum in the politics of contemporary Italy. The rich, 
complex developments of the Liberal period may still be reduced to a series 
of ineffectual efforts that episodically obscured even as they organically 
ensured the denouement to the "builtin disaster" of Fascism. But such a 
reduction would then clearly be subsumed under the category of a clinical 
analysis of so-called "causes" for the fall of a state. It will no longer be as- 
sumed as a historical basis for the reconstruction of the life of a people, of 
an Italian society that had worked and struggled for its freedoms and a 
dignified existence within the active circle of Europe's liberal civilization." 

A century after the achievement of Italian political unity it may not be 
too rash to hope that agreement on the nature of the fundamental problems 
of the Risorgimento and the succeeding era of Italian reconstruction will 
Jeave sufficient liberty for the historical intelligence to be creative. For the 
moment at least, the basis for that concord perhaps need be no wider than 
a tacit commitment to restore the Risorgimento and the Liberal era as 
objects of genuine historical reflection. 

The appearance of a new kind of master model in modern Italian his- 
toriography has already given some substance to that hope and an ideal to be 
striven for by all those who are’ weary of even the most fertile ideological 
battles. Federico Chabod's masterpiece on the passage from the Risorgimento 
to the unitary state and on the complex "premises," the pre-eminent premesse, 
of Italy's uncertain debut in modern European affairs will long remain one 
of the most felicitous documents of the Italian and European historical intel- 
ligence of our time? In Chabod's reconstruction of an age and a people in 
literal transition, the fierce polemics on the Risorgimento and on the char- 
acter of the Liberal state are subtly transformed into empiric data, ideological 
and moral viewpoints to be experimentally accepted, dissected, and then 
dominated by the historian's serene, if not necessarily impartial, judgment.* 


$8 Cf. the appraisal of the first half century of Italian unitary life in my Italian Democracy 
in the Making: The Political Scene im the Giolittian Era, 1900-1914 (Philadelphia, 1945), 
II-I2. 

39 Federico Chabod, Storia della politica estera italiana dal 1870 al 1896, 1, Le premesse (Bari, 
1951). For an assessment of Chabod's historiographical achievement, sec the commemorative 
issue of Rivista storica italiana, LXXII (No. 4, 1960): “Federico Chabod nella cultura e nella 
vita contemporanea." For a systematic introduction to and preliminary exegesis on Chabod's 
historical work, see Gennaro Sasso, Profilo di Federico Chabod (Bari, 1961). See also Alberto M. 
Ghisalberti, “Amici scomparsi: Federico Chabod," Rassegna storica del Risorgimento, XLVII 
(No. 3, 1960), 404-408; Furio Diaz, "Federico Chabod,” I] Ponte, XVI (Nos. 8-9, 1960), 
1132- 

40 Sec Armando Saitta, "Genesi del giudizio di Chabod sulla classe dirigente italiana," 
Rivista storica italiana, LXXII (No. 4, 1960), 756-77. 
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Men and events in post-Risorgimento ltaly, facts and ideas, myths and 
realities, economic and spiritual conditions, biography and statistics, social 
classes and the play of political passions, Church and state, the Franco- 
Prussian War, the Commune, and the great European fear of revolution, 
Italy between the idea of Rome and the idea of Europe—all these and more 
are molded into an exquisitely rich, lively, organic portrait of a new state 
in fearful infancy, of an old society in ferment, in conflict with its new 
political class, divided against itself, in desperate search of new self-identity. 

In Chabod's work the antinomies of the new Italian historic drama of 
the post-Risorgimento are laid bare with exceptional professional skill and 
creative intelligence. Skill and intelligence, however, do not conceal the 
authors sympathies, nor do they deny his human compassion; they rather 
discipline these sentiments with the wisdom of genuine historical reason.** 
Thus the new conflict between Church and state in Italy and the ancient 
dissension between culture and politics, between authority and liberty, and 
their novel forms, assume fresh meanings and dimensions as they are pro- 
jected against the historic heritage of Italy and the mobile backdrop of 
Europe's contemporary vicissitudes. 

Chabod’s great work, too, has proved to be an event of crucial significance 
in Italian cultural history and in modern historiography. Perhaps more than 
any other that work may be said to constitute at the same time a great syn- 
thesis of the contrasting thought and methodology of three generations of 
European historians from Ranke through Burckhardt to Meinecke and 
Croce, an ideal bridge between the labors of the last generation of giants and 
the younger generation of Italian historians, and, above all, an exemplary 
pilot project in the great quest for an ever-elusive pax historiographica®® 
Chabod, “the pure historian," the “historian par excellence,”** has subtly 
shown how the fiercest winds of contemporary political passions, the siren 
calls of new ideological doctrines and seductive philosophical alternatives 
need not lead, either in the historian's private world or in his contemplation 
of the past, to an anarchy of values, if genuine historical reason succumbs to 


41 See Chabod's own statement of his historical method in the preface to his Storia delle 
politica estera italiana, vii-xiv. C£. the contrast between Chabod’s work and that of Crocé and 
Meinecke in Sasso, Profilo, 155—77 et passim. 

42 Chabod opens his Storia with the broad canvas of "Passions and Ideas” in Europe and 
Italy, traces the impact on Italy of a great European event, the Franco-Prussian War, and then 
details the vicissitudes, in the new historic context, of “the idea of Rome." (See pt. x, 3-323.) 

48 Sasso, Profilo, 187: “si potrebbe forse affermare che la sua funzione pit caratteristica fu, 
tra il 1947 e il 1960, e cioé negli anni della sua più notevole influenza culturale, di aver rap- 
presentato agli occhi delle più giovani generazioni il modello di uno 'storico puro', o capace di 
purificarsi ne] rigoroso esercizio della ricerca e nella concretezza di un linguaggio tutto cose e 
niente astrattezze metodologiche, quelle inquietudini speculative o quella somma di re 
re ee riducili sotto il segno della informazione professionale. . 

l 189 
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no master ideas outside or above its hard but free pursuit of secular truth. 
Chabod responded with every fiber of his intelligence to the political dilemmas 
and the spiritual torments of a "Europe in decay," of a European age in 
decline, of a civilization apparently bent upon self-destruction. But he also 
dominated and ther transmuted his tragic sense of contemporary Italian 
life and European culture into a y: complex and profound but essentially 
serene work of the historical art. Perhaps more than any other, his his- 
toriographical achievement has helped reveal a new path in the study of 
modern Italy. Where that path may lead no one can safely predict, and it is 
clearly beyond the requirement and intention of this essay to probe too 
deeply into the uncertain realm where history merges with prophecy. 

Each generation must eventually come to grips not only with its history 
but also with its own historiography. Historical problems that are intimate 
parts of its life and work will inevitably torment its most sensitive minds 
as they will challenge the most intelligent to seek answers that, as the great 
structures of the masters of the craft abundantly illustrate, may at the same 
time reflect new historical visions of the world and transcend the very 
ethos of which they are frequently vital functions and expressions. Toward 
the solution of its own historiographical problems, as they arise, the 
younger generation of Italian historians now has as model and inspiration the 
finished work of at least three great masters of modern history— Croce, 
Salvemini, and Chabod—as well as the fascinating fragments of historical 
meditations of two exceptionally acute political minds—Gobetti and 
Gramsci.** Theirs is an impressive legacy. But the younger generation of 
historians would be false to that legacy if it converted it merely into atavistic 
exemplars or put it to anachronistic purposes. However venerable and rich, 
that legacy must be accepted as a premise, in the widest Chabodian sense, 
a premessa, toward new creative efforts in the Italian historians' craft. Only 
thus, perhaps, can Chabod's own masterpiece and the best work of his 
generation of Italian and European historians become in their turn not the 
last but the first fruits of a fertile historiographical season in Italy. 

Prophecy may perhaps be allowed a brief, final moment's illusion of being 
a function of historiography, if never of belonging to history. A multiple, 
delicate, patient labor of reanalysis of larger historic premises can foreseeably 


£5 See Leo Valiani, "Lo storico dei propri tempi" Rivista storica italiana, LXXI (No. 4, 
1960), 774-92, for an analysis of Chabod's treatment of “contemporary” * history, particularly as 
presented in his L'Italie contemporaine: Conferences données à l'Institut. d' Études Politiques de 
PUniversité. de Paris (Paris, 1950) and now in an Italian edition, L'Italia contemporanea 
(191871948) (Turin, 1961). 

48 These five men have been among the most significant but not the sole contributors to a 
“legacy” that is larger than the intellectual and professional one spoken of here. 
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The German Diplomatic Papers: 
Publication after Two World Wars 


RAYMOND J. Sontac* 


A FEW years ago a reviewer in the London Times Literary Supplement 
touched off a vigorous controversy about the publication of German diplo- 
matic papers after two world wars. He was discussing one of the volumes 
in the collection entitled Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, 
published by the American, British, and French governments. The reviewer 
praised the volume, although he said “it is disappointing for British readers 
that the British editors are obliged to accept the American translation,” which 
he found rather barbarous. He was comforted by the fact that serious 
students could consult the German text. “Above all,” he concluded, “so long 
as these German archives are in the hands of the Western Allies there need be 
no fear of manipulations of the texts such as those which have been dis- 
covered to have taken place in Germany after the other war.” 

In the next issue, A. J. P. Taylor replied with characteristic vigor. He 
defended the collection of documents covering the years 1871 to 1914 spon- 
sored by the German government “after the other war,” the collection known 
to scholars as Die Grosse Politik. That collection was, Taylor affirmed, 
superior in many ways to the collections published by the Western Allies 
after the Second World War. In particular, he contrasted the speed with 
which Friedrich Thimme had completed Die Grosse Politik with the slow 
progress on Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945. “Thimme 
finished his task, virtually unaided, seven years after the end of the First 
World War; he had surveyed the records of 43 years and published 54 vol- 
umes. Eight years after the end of the Second World War, a large team of 
American, British, and French scholars—with a bureaucratic array of Editors- 


* Mr. Sontag, Ehrman Professor of European History at the University of California, Berkeley, 
and author of Germany and England; Background of Conflict (New York, 1939), read this 
paper at the American Historical Association meeting in Washington, D. C., in December 1961. 
Ses 1946 to 1949 he was American editor in chief of the Documents on German Foreign 
Pols 
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in-Chief (who spend much of their time resigning), editors, assistant edi- 
tors, to say nothing of micro-photographers—has brought out five volumes, 
covering slightly more than two years." 

As I was reading, with the wry smile proper to one of the editors in chief 
who had resigned, two pictures forming the wings of a narrative diptych 
took form in my mind. The background of both was Berlin, the Berlin of 
1923 and the very different Berlin of 1946. In the Berlin of 1923, a young 
American graduate student stood with Dr. Thimme at the entrance to the 
large room in the Foreign Office where scholars, most of them about my 
age, worked silently, few even looking up as we entered. 'Thimme had just 
guided me through the archives of the Foreign Office, where archivists had 
explained the filing system for the vast collection; now he was showing the 
way in which documents from this collection were prepared for publication 
in Die Grosse Politik. 

That day, and every day, what struck me was the contrast between the 
quiet, the order, and the concentrated thought within the archives and the 
confusion outside. That was the summer and the fall when the mark was 
sliding dizzily toward worthlessness, when Stresemann was deciding to 
abandon passive resistance to the French occupation of the Ruhr, when Com- 
munists were preparing to seize power in Saxony and Thuringia, and Nazis 
were preparing to seize power in Bavaria. In Berlin there was the harsh 
contrast between the wild extravagance of the carefully guarded night clubs, 
and the children with their faces pressed to the windows of restaurants, 
hungrily watching others eat. Everywhere there were the furtive black 
market operators, and the young of both sexes seeking to sell themselves, 
their only means of livelihood. Against these sickening memories there is 
the memory of waking to the sound of music and looking out to see the little 
bands of youths marching, singing, through the dark city streets out to the 
countryside to escape the asphalt and all its stifling associations, as other 
youths had marched a decade earlier, before the war, and as still other youths 
were to march a decade later, harbingers of another war. Often, as one passed 
out of the reception hall of the Foreign Office, with the bust of Bismarck 
looking down, it seemed, with incredulity at what had befallen his domain, 
the Wilhelmstrasse opened before one, packed solidly with people waiting, 
without direction, for announcement of the fate of their distracted country. 

Through days and through years like those, Thimme and his assistants 
worked steadily, rapidly, preparing the volumes which told the story of 
German foreign policy from the formation of the Empire in 1871 to the war 
crisis of 1914. The decision to make the story public had been taken when, 
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after the armistice in 1918, the new German government realized the depth 
of the conviction in Allied countries that Germany was responsible for all 
the suffering and destruction .of the war. Three weeks after the armistice 
the German government asked for the appointment of a neutral commission, 
with access to the archives of all belligerent governments, to examine the 
origins of the war as a means of “demolishing the walls of hatred" which 
prevented the reconciliation of peoples, "the one possible foundation for 
lasting peace and a league of peoples." 'The British, French, and American 
governments declined to reply to the request, “as the responsibility of 
Germany for the war has been long ago incontestably proved." 

The German government then acted alone. The first result was the 
"Kautsky Documents" on the crisis of 1914. By the time this most famous 
German socialist had completed his examination of the Foreign Office papers 
on the crisis, the terms of the Treaty of Versailles were known, and opinion 
in Germany had swung violently away from the desire for reconciliation to the 
conviction that Germany had been betrayed, certainly by the Allies, and 
probably by those who were still at work on the constitution of the Weimar 
Republic. In these changed circumstances it took courage to publish the 
documents assembled by Kautsky, which told a story very different from that 
which Germans had believed during the war and which they were once more 
anxious to believe. 

After months of hesitation the Weimar coalition decided at the end of 
1919 to brave the opposition at home in the hope of undermining the moral 
foundation of the Treaty of Versailles. The hope was justified. Let me 
recall one significant bit of evidence. From its publication in April 1916 
- to the end of the war, Charles Seymour's Diplomatic Background of the War 
was the most generally accepted account of European diplomacy from 1871 to 
1914; this masterly popularization of the Allied viewpoint on the origins of 
the war went through ten printings by October 1918. In 1923 the book was 
again reprinted. Át the end was a long footnote on the recently published 
documentary evidence. "The German Foreign Office is absolved from the 
charge of plotting the war," Seymour concluded. However, he maintained, 
German foreign policy before 1914 "made the maintenance of peace extremely 
difficult." 

Already Thimme and his associates were at work on this aspect of ` 
the "war guilt question." Six volumes of documents on the diplomacy of 
Bismarck were published in 1922; in 1923 seven volumes carried the story 
to 1897; in 1924 the story was carried to 1903 in eight volumes; in 1925 
and 1926 no less than thirty-two volumes appeared, completing the story to 
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1914. The volumes on the crucial decade before the war were distinguished 
by ever more frequent, and ever more partisan, editorial footnotes which 
sought to argue the German case in the crises of those years. Quite obviously 
the storms raging outside the Foreign Office archives were penetrating 
to the quiet room where Thimme and his assistants worked, His colleague; 
Albrecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy, commented ruefully that "we editors are 
certainly not recognized as prophets in our country." 

The pressures brought to bear on the editors, and their response to 
these pressures, can be followed in the documents captured by the British 
and American armies in 1945. For instance in 1925 after the correspondence . 
relating to Italian diplomacy in the early years of the century had been 
published, there were protests from Prince Bülow, from Konstantin von 
Neurath, the German ambassador in Rome, and from Italian statesmen, 
including Mussolini. In reporting the indignation of the Italians, Neurath 
argued that as Die Grosse Politik approached the present, great harm would 
be done to German national interest if the selection of documents for publi- 
cation was guided only by concern for historical scholarship. Bülow was 
worried, not only about the Italian reaction, but about the wisdom of re- 
vealing the record of German diplomacy, with which his own reputation 
was so intimately connected. 

Against these protests, Thimme urged that the Foreign Office continue, 
as in the past, to support the editors. He affirmed that throughout he had 
been at pains to further both historical scholarship and the interests of 
German foreign policy. Specifically, he had refrained from publishing 
anything injurious to neutral states and statesmen. He had shown consid- 
eration, both in the text and in the footnotes, for statesmen in enemy 
countries who had not been openly anti-German, particularly if there was 
a possibility that these statesmen might again exercise political influence; 
for instance, in selecting material on the Moroccan crisis of 1911 every 
effort had been made to protect Joseph Caillaux. Finally, Thimme affirmed 
his desire to avoid “needless” offense to German statesmen: possibly he had 
actually gone too far in obscuring Bülow's servile flattery of William II. 

Moving to the offensive, Thimme presented evidence of the high esteem 
in which Die Grosse Politik was held abroad, particularly in English- 
speaking countries; the decision to publish bad been amply vindicated by 
the impact of the German documents on the war guilt question. He was sure 
that this esteem and this impact would increase, so long as the editors 
could give assurance of their complete independence and freedom from official 
control; the usefulness of the publication for German foreign policy was 
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completely dependent on the confidence of world opinion in the independence 
of the editors. 

In a long and vigorous discussion with Bülow, Thimme went further. 
Someday, he pointed out, Germany might have a Right-wing or a Left-wing 
government; then Die Grosse Politik would be scrutinized in the light of 
the archival evidence, and it was essential that the volumes be able to 
survive such scrutiny. Already the editors were being criticized by those 
who had access to documents that had not been printed. 'To meet this criti- 
cism, the editors must be able to say that all essential material had been 
. published. 

The German Foreign Minister, Stresemann, in his reply to Bülow and 
Neurath, said that he also was worried about the effect of publishing 
materials on the years immediately preceding the war; after all, many 
of the statesmen active then were still in office, or might return to office. In de- 
ciding what was to be published, “the fanaticism for truth of our historians" 
was, for the recent past, not a safe guide. Therefore, before publication, all doc- 
uments would be reviewed by a former diplomat, “to avoid unnecessary dam- 
age to politicians who are still living.” At the same time, if Mussolini or other 
politicians again made complaints, they were to be told that Germany had 
been driven to publish as the only means of countering the charge that Ger- 
many alone was responsible for the war. 'The Entente powers had rejected 
the German proposal for an impartial study of the origins of the war; publi- 
cation was the only defense open to Germany. The effectiveness of the Ger- 
man action was shown by the decision of the British and the French to under- 
take similar publications. 

The correspondence of the editors reveals several examples of Thimme’s 
efforts to reconcile historical accuracy and the interests of German foreign 
policy. These, unfortunately, have not always been discussed with the 
precision needed for assessing accurately the defects of Die Grosse Politik. 
It has been stated, for instance, that Thimme omitted a document of 
1905 because it would jeopardize the Anschluss with Austria. Actually, 
a large part of the document was printed, and included were statements 
that union with Austria would weaken Germany "especially from the Protes- 
tant point of view," and would give other powers an opportunity to sow dis- 
cord in Germany. What was omitted was a long historical demonstration that 
the inclusion of the Austrian Catholics in Germany would, as in the past, 
weaken Germany. In other words, Thimme had quieted his historical con- 
science by giving the bare framework of the argument; he had sought to 
avoid damage to German policy in the twenties by omitting the develop- 
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ment of the argument, Where he really merits censure is in his footnote 
explaining the omission: "The further development of this idea belongs 
in another connection." Repeatedly one is driven to the conclusion that 
the text of Die Grosse Politik is as complete as could be expected in a 
collection dealing with the recent past; it is the footnotes that are 
misleading. 

This is not to say that Die Grosse Politik is the complete story of German 
diplomacy. Important documents on military policy were omitted. There is 
almost nothing on intelligence operations, including payments to foreign. news- - 
papers. This, however, is a usual omission: the British and American govern- . 
ments were even sensitive to the possibility that evidence of their own intelli- 
gence operations might turn up in the captured German documents for the 
Nazi period. The files on economic and colonial activities were sparsely used 
by Thimme; here, by his own admission, he was most intent to protect the 
interests of German policy. Other files, such as those of the German embassy 
in London, were not examined, apparently from simple reluctance to add new 
burdens to an already overwhelming task. Probably the most important omis- 
sions were those required by the necessity to keep the collection to a reason- 
able size. For instance, the care with which in the last years of his rule Bis- 
marck studied public opinion in Austria can be seen only from his frequent 
comments on newspaper clippings and reports on the Austrian press which 
were not published in Die Grosse Politik; this preoccupation with public 
opinion illuminates his policy.* 

When all has been said, however, Die Grosse Politik still stands as a mag- 
nificent achievement for which historians are deeply indebted to Thimme 
and his colleagues. I do not believe that many scholars were led astray by thé 
omissions or by the often tendentious footnotes, as Bernadotte Schmitt im- 
plied in his address to the American Historical Association two years ago. For 
myself, when I observed in 1923 that I was allowed to use only those docu- 
ments already selected for publication by 'Thimme and when I had an oppor- 
tunity to observe his vigorous and thoroughly German personality at close 
range, 1 concluded that, at the very least, the warts on the face of German 
diplomacy would not be emphasized in Die Grosse Politik. 

No one, I suppose, would deny that the decision, as Stresemann put it, to | 

11 am indebted, for the evidence of Bismarck's preoccupation with Austrian public opinion, 
to Ruth Zerner, and for the analysis of the Weltkrieg file discussed below, to Ulrich Trumpener; 
more generally, for comparisons between Die Grosse Politik and the documents in the archives 
of the German Foreign Ministry, as well as for information on the problems of filming the 
documents in the archives, I have been helped by former colleagues in the Historical Office of 


the Department of State, particularly Fritz Epstein, G. Bernard Noble, Norman Rich, Bernadotte 
Schmitt, Howard M. Smyth, and Paul Sweet. 
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take refuge in frankness, was one of the most important and successful policy 
decisions of the Weimar Republic. In the view of the German government, 
the moral base of the Treaty of Versailles was the conviction that Germany 
was responsible for the war; if that base could be eroded, the treaty would 
be fatally weakened. Schmitt called Die Grosse Politik an extraordinarily 
- effective piece of propaganda for the German cause. Might we not better say 
that the Allies, by their assertion of German responsibility for the war, gave 
the German government and German scholars an opportunity which they 
exploited with skill and courage, in face of much opposition at home? 
_ The decision taken by the American and British governments in the sum- 
mer of 1946 to publish Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918—1945, 
was also based on considerations of foreign policy, and indeed on considera- 
tions flowing from the impact of Die Grosse Politik on European and Ameri- 
can opinion. The two governments were convinced that Germany was re- 
sponsible for the Second World War and that the documents in the captured 
archives of the German Foreign Ministry would clearly demonstrate that 
responsibility. The two governments recognized that, to ‘inspire confidence, 
the documents must be selected by independent scholars who must be given 
complete freedom both to examine all the documents and to publish all docu- 
ments they considered important. Furthermore, the governments, recalling 
how rapidly "revisionist" views on the origins of the First World War had 
developed, decided "that the work be begun and concluded as soon as possi- 
ble." 

How completely has the Anglo-American agreement of 1946, to which 
the French government soon acceded, been honored? During the three years 
‘when I was American editor in chief, the editors were, in the end, allowed 
to see all documents and to select for publication all documents they believed 
important for an understanding of German foreign policy. I have kept in 
close touch with the project and have complete confidence that the editors 
now have the same freedom. 'The freedom must, at times, be defended. If a 
friendly government is likely to be offended by the publication of a docu- 
ment, or a series of documents, the desk officer in the Department of State 
may assume that the objectionable material is not of sufficient importance to 
print, Never to my knowledge, however, have the editors been forced to 
accept the judgment of the desk officer, or even suggestions from higher ofh- 
cers in the Department. In the end, if the editors said a document was needed, 
it was printed, Undoubtedly, scholars working from the microfilms of the 
archives, or from the originals now available in Germany, will conclude that 
additional documents should have been printed, but the blame should be 
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placed on the carelessness or the bad judgment of the editors, and not on the 
governments. The governments, sometimes reluctantly, have always lived 
up to their promise to give the editors complete freedom. 

Now let me return to A. J. P. Taylor's taunting comparison between 
the speed with which Thimme finished his task and the slowness of work, 
on the captured German archives. Here the other picture of Berlin comes to 
mind, the Berlin of November 1946, at the beginning of the terrible winter 
when, it seemed, Western Europe, already weakened by war, must perish of 
hunger and cold, The old Foreign Office and Chancellery were gone, and the 
huge pile of Hitler's new Chancellery stood, half wrecked, as a monument 
to the vanity of the thousand-year Reich. The Foreign Ministry archives were 
now housed in a barracks near Tempelhof airfield. From the window of the 
room where a few British, French, and American scholars worked, one 
looked out on the bombed ruin of a great latrine, the roof and walls gone, the 
porcelain fixtures standing in bizarre orderly rows. As one drove back at 
night from the frigid barracks to the warmth of the American military head- 
quarters, the headlights picked out for an instant the little carts of twigs 
drawn by old people and children, the one protection of the "natives" against 
the deepening cold. 

The position of the British, French, and American scholars was not only 
uncomfortable; it was precarious. Berlin was under military occupation. | 
General Lucius Clay's task was formidable, overwhelming, and he quite 
naturally took a dim view of scholars who occupied precious space, ate 
precious food, and required precious facilities at a time when everything was 
scarce. It is a tribute to the genius of this proconsul that all of us who lived 
in fear of the lightning that flashed around his head felt it a privilege to see 
his handiwork at close range. But it was not a relaxing experience, never to 
know whether the work would continue. Very quickly another hazard ob- 
truded: the fear that Berlin might be cut off from the West, the fear which 
was to deepen when ground communication with the West was first impaired 
and then severed in the spring of 1948. After months of uncertainty, the 
archives were prepared for shipment to England. Wher; at last, the docu- 
ments were shelved at Whaddon Hall, near Bletchley, Bucks, it seemed that 
orderly work was at last possible under tolerable conditions. Whaddon Hall 
has, I believe, the distinction of being the only really ugly Georgian 
country house, and the great hall has all the cozy comfort of Grand Central 
Station, but it was an improvement over Berlin. Very quickly, however, un- 
certainty revived as the Germans asked ever more vigorously for the return 
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of their archives; there was fear that the archives might be returned before - 
the editors had examined all the files. 

The work had a precarious quality also because, before the project was 
really functioning, the policy of revealing the evidence “at the earliest possible 
-moment" began to lose strength; fear of revived German power was soon 
overshadowed by fear of Soviet power. As a result, budget support lessened. 
The staff never attained the size originally projected, and each year it became 
harder to secure funds. As uncertainty about the continuance of the project 
grew, it became harder to recruit scholars. 

All of these uncertainties explain the decision to sacrifice speed of publi- 
cation in order to microfilm as much of the collection as possible. If the vol- 
umes never appeared, scholars could work from the microfilms. The decision 
was made before systematic study of the archives was possible. What the 
editors had was tons, hundreds of tons, of bundles of documents. Priority of 
microfilming could only be determined by sampling and by, the title of the 
file. For instance, during the Berlin blockade, when time was running out, it 
was decided to microfilm what seemed the obviously important file on the 
years from 1914 to 1918, the vast collection labeled Weltkrieg; the initial 
volumes of the file appeared to confirm the importance of the whole. Actually, 
the most significant documents had been placed in this file only during the 
. first days of the war. Very soon the important documents had been diverted 
to other files, and by 1915 the Weltkrieg file received only routine papers. 
Again, it was logical to assume that copies of all important papers would be 
placed in the files of the Foreign Minister and the State Secretary. In fact, 
these files, while indispensable for the study of particular problems or epi- 
sodes, are less important for many purposes than files of apparently much 
lower level. 

Looking back, it is clear that mass microfilming, as opposed to selective 
microfilming, was unnecessary and time consuming. At the time, in ignorance 
both of the future and of the contents of the files, the decision seemed wise. 

The files for the Nazi period raised a special problem. In those years the 
sound principle, that documents should be seen only by those who needed 
to know, was carried to such ludicrous lengths that closely related documents 
might be scattered through many files. More important, so much of Nazi 
diplomacy was conducted through people outside the Foreign Ministry that 
only fragmentary traces were left in the archives, and these traces could be 
discerned only by vigilant study. 

These problems were not appreciated at the outset because the first prob- 
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lem studied by the American editors presented no difficulty. The most obvi- 
ously interesting story in Nazi diplomacy was that of relations with the 
Soviet Union. Naturally, in attempting to explore the problem of finding and 
selecting documents, it was decided to use Nazi-Soviet relations as a test. 
The results were most gratifying: collection and selection proceeded quickly 
and easily. What was not realized was that the materials were there just 
because, in dealing with the Soviet Union, Hitler could negotiate only 
through the embassy in Moscow or through the Soviet embassy in Berlin. 

Pleased with the results of their experiments, the editors in Washington ` 
had the documents translated and showed the resultant collection to policy 
officers in the Department. They read with interest and suggested others in 
the Department who would be interested. The suggestion was made that 
the collection be published in a volume separate from the general series. This 
suggestion was debated through the fall of 1:947. Secretary of State 
George Marshall withheld his consent until he could explore once more the 
possibility of reaching an accommodation with the Soviet Union at the 
Foreign Ministers' Conference to be held in London in November. Mean- 
while, the documents were printed by the Government Printing Office. 'The 
Secretary returned at Christmas and approved publication. The volume on 
Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941, appeared in January 1948. l 

As an independent scholar, this episode was interesting to me. It was 
heartening to note the sobriety with which the evidence of Soviet collabora- ` 
tion with the Nazis was discussed in the Department. It was an unforgettable 
experience to follow the intense efforts of Secretary Marshall and the Depart- 
ment to reach agreement with the Soviet Union, in other words, to avert the 
situation within which we live today. Finally this was a test of the accusa- 
tions that were then being made of faulty security, or worse, within the De- 
partment. It is impossible to know how many people in the Department, and 
in the Government Printing Office, knew that the documents on Nazi-Soviet 
collaboration were being printed during the autumn of 1947. Scores, prob- 
ably a hundred or more, must have known. Yet there is every evidence that 
publication of the volume surprised the Soviet government. Thereafter I never 
lost confidence in the security of the Department. 

Even before the volume on Nazi-Soviet relations appeared, the editors 
had become painfully aware that the remainder of their task would be incom- 
parably more difficult. A few files had yielded the essential evidence on Ger- 
man relations with the Soviet Union; the evidence on other subjects was 
scattered through an enormous number of files. Slowly, by trial and error, 
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and began to compile lists of the significant documents on the most obviously 
important phases of German policy from 1918 to 1945. To save the editors in 
chief the labor of searching for each of these documents through thousands 
of rolls of microfilm, a new film was prepared for each topic, containing not 
-only the documents selected but editorial notes explaining the notations on 
. the documents, including the location of other documents referred to in the 
selected documents. 

The preparation of this “Whaddon special film" was completed some time 
. ago, but publication lagged because of shortage of funds, and eventually the 
three governments decided that the project would cover only the years from 
1933 to 1941. Moreover, the governments decided to stop publication of the 
volumes in German, although the German edition is most useful to scholars. 
Then the German government agreed to publish the German edition of the 
volumes which had already appeared in English and proposed that the four 
governments cooperate in completing the German edition for the whole 
period from 1918 to 1945. A year ago this proposal was accepted, but the 
quadripartite teams have not yet assembled at Bonn. So far as one can tell, 
publication of the documents for ‘the period 1933-1941 is likely to be com- 
pleted within the next two or three years. Publication of the record of Ger- 
man diplomacy from 1918 to 1933 and from 1942 to 1945 is, however, unlikely 
to be completed within the next decade. 

This is disheartening. To be sure, films of the documents for the Weimar 
period have been deposited in the National Archives, and scholars can obtain 
copies of these films. But work in the films of these disordered files is a most 
frustrating experience. What it means is that each individual scholar must 
do what it took years for the tripartite teams at Whaddon to do: learn to 
work his way through a baffling maze of files. Indeed the task is infinitely 
harder because the editors at Whaddon could work with the volumes of docu- 
ments open before them; the private scholar cannot work with a battery of 
twenty or thirty film projectors before him. 

If, on the other hand, the private scholar had access to the “Whaddon 
special film," he could know which documents the experts at Whaddon, 
working as a group, thought were important on the subjects covered in the 
special film, and he would have full information on the location in the gen- 
eral film collection of every related document. 

It is hard to see why the “Whaddon special film" has not been put at the 
disposition of private scholars. It is no answer to say that the films of all the 
documents are in the National Archives. They are there, but T know from 
experience how hard it is to find in that mountain of material, not an indi- 
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vidual document, but the connected sequence of documents which tell the 
story of any part of German diplomacy. After all, our government financially 
supported this project so that the evidence would be made available “as soon 
as possible." 'The evidence could be made available at once. Why, then, must 
scholars wait a decade, probably much longer? 

This one criticism of the editors of Documents on German Foreign Policy 
should not obscure their larger achievement. Thimme completed Die Grosse 
Politik much more quickly, but he did not work "virtually unaided.” He 
was served by many assistants, some of whom were to develop into scholars 
of distinction. He was aided by the permanent staff of the Foreign Office. 
Above all, he and those who worked with him were sustained and inspired 
by the conviction that their work served the vital interests of their country. 
Those who worked on the captured German documents had, at the outset, 
some small portion of that inspiration. For instance, while every effort was 
made to explore the story of Nazi-Soviet collaboration with scholarly ob- 
jectivity, the care with which the documents were studied by the policy officers 
of the Department of State, and above all the connection between the pub- 
lication of Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941, and a major shift in American 
foreign policy, inevitably intensified the interest of the editors in their work. 
Thereafter, however, work on the documents moved from the center to the 
periphery of events, symbolized by the shift from beleaguered Berlin to 
bucolic Whaddon Hall. There the work proceeded in almost monastic isola- 
tion, sustained only by the knowledge that, whatever critics like A. J. P. 
laylor might say, the cause of scholarship was being served. 

What is most remarkable is the fact of cooperation through so many years 
and under such trying circumstances of scholars drawn from three nations, 
the fact that common devotion to scholarship transcended national differences. 
Now the work has shifted back to Germany, and German scholars are par- 
ticipating in the task. Indeed, one of the editors appointed by the German 
government helped to launch the project as an American editor. May this be 
a harbinger of cooperation transcending national frontiers, cooperation which 
will spread from scholarship to the community of Western peoples. 


The Cold War: Four Contemporary Appraisals 


Jonn L. SneLL* 


THE fortunefavored American past has conditioned many of our con- 
temporaries to believe that nothing should check our national will or jeopard- 
ize the security that this nation has so abundantly and cheaply enjoyed; that 
problems arise for the United States only to be solved, and to be solved 
quickly, not to be lived with; that there are only two sides to any question, 
the right and the wrong; that failures in international politics are the inex- 
cusable results of either foolish or treasonous leadership. 

Americans who think in these terms have found the cold war to be a 
frustrating experience. While they stand on both extremes of the political 
spectrum, those on the Right have been the more vocal since World War II. 
One of the Right's many attempts at recent history, a lengthy film produced 
by the National Education Program of Harding College and Searcy, Arkan- 
sas, in 1960-1961 offered its own explanation of the cold war to more than 
thirty million Americans. It created—and at this time continues to create— 
the kind of illusion of "encirclement" that more than once has led nations 
into unrealistic and suicidal foreign policy decisions. It erroneously contends 
or strongly implies that Franklin D. Roosevelt's recognition of the USSR 
saved it from collapse in 1933; that "infiltration" rather than the Red Army 
brought Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, East Germany, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia under Soviet control between 1940 and 
1948; that Roosevelt at Yalta turned Poland over to Stalin; that China was 
brought under Communist rule because of American policies at Yalta; that 
the United States lost the Korean War because American political leaders, 
inept or worse, frustrated the sensible purposes of brave generals; that social- 
ism is entrenched in most of Western Europe; and that socialism is only the 
prelude to Communism. 

The Rightists now have no monopoly over the distortion of recent his- 
tory. Their insistence that American policy since 1933, through folly or trea- 
son, has consistently been “soft on Communism” is matched in historical 
unreliability, in my opinion, by the contradictory argument in two of three 
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publications discussed here.’ D. F. Fleming and Joseph P. Morray contend 
that the capitalistic West has been unrelievably hostile toward the USSR and 
has caused the cold war. Neither acknowledges the aggressive attitude of 
Communism as an ideology or as a state toward the capitalistic democracies. 
In reading them, one is reminded of the classic innocence of Stalin in 1936 
when he was asked whether Soviet intentions to achieve world revolution 
had been abandoned: “We never had such plans and intentions.”? 

“I have sought, at every stage,” Fleming writes, "to present the other side, 
how it looks to ‘the enemy,’ in the belief that this is essential to the avoidance 
of the final grand smash" (p. xiii). Neither the factual evidence nor the re- 
search methods of the author—a professor emeritus of political science—will 
seem impressive to historians. Fleming relies heavily on the Nashville 
Tennessean and secondary works by such writers as Konne Zilliacus, F. L. 
Schuman, Herbert L. Matthews, and W. P. and Zelda Coates. No published 
diplomatic documents of any nation are cited in the many footnotes of his 
chapters on European diplomacy between the two world wars. No foreign- 
language sources are cited. For the years since 1945 the author has relied 
heavily upon a few journalists whose views Fleming endows with mature 
historical judgment on contemporary events. His index gives more space to 
Walter Lippmann than to Churchill, Roosevelt, or Stalin; more to James B. 
Reston than to Eisenhower; more to C. L. Sulzberger than to Adenauer, the 
Yalta Conference, or Khrushchev; more to Samuel Grafton than to Georges 
Bidault or Charles de Gaulle. 

Fleming's volumes abound in what I consider illusions about the USSR 
and Soviet policy. In several instances the lack of definitive historical studies 
leaves room for intelligent disagreement, but too many judgments are founded 
on assumption and political preference rather than on historical evidence. Á 
few examples will indicate the drift of the illusions. The Comintern is men- 
tioned only briefly, and Fleming writes that its purpose, like that of the 
Cominform in 1947, “was defensive" (p. 482). Stalin “would have been de- 
lighted" by the presence of Western armies in Poland in 1943-1944 (p. 247). 
Stalin “hated the Germans too much . . . to wish to share his communist 
religion with them" (p. 244). Stalin at Yalta "asked" for only "three" sepa- 
rate United Nations memberships (p. 199). The USSR disarmed in 1945- 
1946, seeking a "real relaxation of tension" (p. 433). Western policy subse- 


1D. F, Fleming, The Cold War and lts Origins, 1917-1960 (2 vols., New York, 1961); 
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quently led the Russians “to arm” (p. 249). Illusions about the Soviets are 
matched in the Fleming volumes by what seem, even given the present in- 
conclusive state of historical knowledge, to be illusions about the West and 
Western policies. Western intervention in the Russian civil war was on a 
“large-scale” (p. 20). Far from wanting to stop Hitler’s eastward movement 
in 1938, “his logical opponents in the West were anxious to help him” (p. 76). 
The Soviets in 1939 "dreaded a pact with Germany, yet the West offered 
them nothing" (p. 111). 

In Fleming's opinion, the major cause of the cold war after 1945 was the 
refusal of the West to accept what is portrayed as the logical consequences of 
World War II, Soviet dominance in Ásia and in Central Eastern Europe. 
'The ascendancy and victory of Chinese Communism are treated with sym- 
pathy. Fleming emphasizes its independence of the USSR before 1950, but 
offers no discussion of growing Peking-Moscow tensions in the years after 
1950. He builds a case (pp. 594-600, 654) for the Communist argument 
that South Korea (plus, it is hinted, Dulles, MacArthur, and Chiang) 
initiated hostilities in 1950. The decision in Washington to move United 
Nations forces into North Korea was “the cardinal error in our foreign policy 
to date” (p. 655). Fleming is so preoccupied with developments in the 
Far East that he is blind to many events of major importance in Europe. 
He ignores the movement toward European economic integration and the 
pivotal debates over a European Defense Community. He almost com- . 
pletely neglects the nature of Soviet policy in Germany and the recovery and 
political consolidation of West Germany. Western policies in Europe that 
cannot be ignored are usually denounced. The Truman Doctrine in 1947 
seemed to be a defensive necessity; Fleming presents it as a warmongering, 
reactionary, and needless act. The policy of “containment” is generally 
treated as an “encirclement” of the USSR, “a fateful turn ... from a post- 
war period to a pre-war atmosphere" (p. 474). Among its other faults, ' 
Fleming writes, it “revivified fully the machinery of totalitarian rule in 
Russia” (p. 1046)—as though there had been some relaxation of that rule 
before 1947. 

Briefly a light of hope for American salvation shines through when 
Fleming discusses the developments of 1955. But this is short lived; President 
Eisenhower “at once turned the direction of affairs over to Mr. Dulles 
again” (p. 791). Fleming treats the revolts of 1956 in Poland and Hungary 
with some sympathy, but he sees in United States policy toward them only 
“the inability of American diplomacy to leave its cold war grooves” (p. 791). 
In defense of Soviet repression, and in a typical overstatement that reflects 
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his inadequate awareness of Soviet realities, Fleming writes that "the falling 
dominoes" might soon have led "to demands for independence in the 
Soviet Baltic states" (p. 8ox). 

Since Fleming is convinced that the cold war has been caused by the 
West, and primarily since 1945 by American policy, he believes it can be 
ended only if the West will “withdraw” from its “circle of containment" 
(p. 1075)—from West Berlin, Formosa, and the Middle East. Like the 
Rightists who made "Communism on the Map," Fleming wants to stop 
the cold war. His recommendations would surely end it, for the quickest 
way.to end a war has always been to lose it. 

Many of Fleming's views on major issues in the cold war since 1945 are 
given less exhaustively by Joseph P. Morray. Morray acknowledges the help 
of "the sixty members of my Speech 138 class at the University of California 
during the 1960 spring term, with whom 1 studied and discussed many 
of the documents on which the text relies" (p. x). He, like Fleming and 
the makers of "Communism on the Map,” sees “an inexorable logic in the 
events of the Cold War" (p. ix). Morray is convinced that one of the two 
great powers "is executing the will of an all-powerful proletariat and the 
other the policy, more or less enlightened, of a still dominant bourgeoisie" 
(p. 36). 

Morray believes the West has failed to live up to the Yalta agreements. 
He is wrong in his belief that Roosevelt at Yalta, in approving "democratic" 
reorganization in Central Eastern Europe, was also approving Soviet domi- 
nation of the area. Like Fleming, Morray argues that Stalin had an irref- 
utable right to assure that Communist governments should dominate this 
area. He is ambiguous about North Korean responsibility for outbreak of 
war in 1950 (p. 167). He incorrectly contends that the United States in- 
sisted upon its right to use "any weapon in the Korean War, including gas 
and germ warfare" (p. 212). 

A. considerable amount of space in the Fleming study and four-fifths of 
Morray's book are devoted to arms control and disarmament negotiations 
since 1946. Fleming is bothered by American insistence on inspection as a 
prerequisite for agreements, contending that as late as 1958 "nothing had been 
learned since the abortive efforts . . . in 1946" (p. 864). Even the proposal 
put forth in 1946 by Bernard Baruch, "long known as a financier" (p. 67), 
is treated harshly by Morray. “In effect the United States government offered 
the Soviet Union a small power's seat in an organization likely to become an 
instrument for rescuing tbe world from the influence of Communism by 
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weakening the Soviet state and preparing it for destruction" (p. 79)? Morray 
favors what the Soviet Union has tirelessly promoted: agreements on dis- 
armament without effective inspection and controls. He insists that the 
Soviets “have no cause to fear the economic effects of disarmament” (p. 158) * 
and that there is “no ground for expecting the Russians to cheat on a dis- 
armament agreement in order to avoid losing their satellites" (p. 159). The 
Western powers, on the other hand, have only been stalling, "without 
any intention of agreeing to disarm" (p. 323). In his day Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes ignored "the fact that the United States, and not the 
Soviet Union, stood in Hitler's position on the disarmament question” 
(p. 127). Morray's conclusion: "the Soviet Union wants our divided planet 
to be disarmed; the NATO governments do not" (p. 328). 

One is tempted to conclude that Morray, like Fleming and the makers 
of "Communism on the Map,” has produced a parody of history. It would 
be unscholarly to say with finality at this stage of historical research whether 
he has given us truth or error on some of the issues he treats. His own pre- 
sumptuous finality in the absence of evidence stamps his book as a poor 
guide to the history of the cold war. 

In discussing arms negotiations neither Morray nor Fleming gives suff 
cient attention to one of their most obvious aspects, their use as propaganda 
by the Soviet Union. This Bernhard G. Bechhoefer does in the third study 
discussed here. A lawyer now engaged in private practice, he served as a 
"senior officer of the Department of State on arms control and related ques- 
tions from 1946 to 1958." Despite this personal involvement, Bechhoefer 
writes about these matters in a balanced, dispassionate, and critical spirit 
that is notably lacking in the works by Fleming and Morray. Supplementing 
his own experience by careful research in available documentary materials 
(his bibliography is impressive and useful), his aim is not to condemn, but 
to create understanding of the issues. Bechhoefer is more interested in 
technical problems than either Fleming or Morray, and he is more faithful 
in reporting developments in detail, stage by stage; he is, therefore, more 
tedious and more repetitive. Where Fleming and Morray fail to probe behind 
the cold war debate into policy formulation, Bechhoefer, at least in treating 

8 On these and related matters, more serious discussion is provided by Joseph L. Nogee, 
Soviet Policy towards International Control of Atomic Energy (Notre Dame, Ind., 1961), and 
Raymond L. Garthoff, Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age (New York, 1958). 
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United States policy, tells something of the evolving organizational structure 
through which policy has been made. Without straying long from his 
subject, he more sagely relates arms discussions to other contemporary 
developments in the cold war than does Morray or Fleming. 

Bechhoefer is frequently critical of American policy in the arms nego- 
tiations, especially in the period 1948-1951, when the United States showed 
insufficient interest, initiative, vigor, or flexibility in pressing for a feasible 
agreement. Bechhoefer is impatient with the “all or nothing” attitude that 
American negotiators have sometimes taken on inspection and control. But 
all in all, American policy appears infinitely more positive and Soviet policy 
much less idealistic in Bechhoefer's study than in the Fleming and Morray 
volumes. “The evidence,” he writes, “overwhelmingly shows Western sup- 
port of feasible arms control" (p. 6). Bechhoefer shows that in 1948 the 
Soviet leaders revealed no interest in reducing conventional weapons because 
these weapons were “essential to their program of spreading communism” 
(pp. 93, 106). He convincingly demonstrates that “between 1947 and 1955, _ 
the Soviet proposals were too vague to permit discussion of specific safe- 
guards machinery" (p. 66). Bechhoefer suggests that the Soviet Union 
during at least part.of this period was deliberately “playing for time to de- 
velop its own atomic weapons programme" (pp. 79, 106). 

Bechhoefer believes that mutual recognition of the destructive capacity 
of hydrogen weapons after 1953 gave more meaning to the arms negotiations. 
By 1956 Soviet leaders were at least occasionally proclaiming a new dogma, 
that "there is no fatal inevitability of war" between the Soviet bloc and the 
capitalistic countries (pp. 272-273), a dogma that recommended negotiations 
with the West, Bechhoefer believes that the 1957 negotiations in London 
were undertaken with a will on both sides to achieve limited agreements. 
No agreement on test suspension or other issues could be effected, especially 
after the United States insisted on its right to transfer nuclear weapons to 
the NATO countries, including Germany. But even more basic as a cause 
of failure to reach agreement on a "cutoff" of nuclear production, Bechhoefer 
believes, was Soviet unwillingness “to submit to a control program adequate 
to ensure the observance of the cutoff" (p. 364). 

The old problem of 1946 was thus again present in 1957. It has not as 
yet been solved. Yet, as Bechhoefer points out, the suspension of nuclear 
testing and reductions in armed forces and weapons contemplated in the 
1957 negotiations in fact did take place without an agreement. Developments 
in rocketry in 1957 and 1958 encouraged them until increased political 
tension in Berlin and elsewhere brought new expansions of armies in 1961. 
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that one can now add is his summation of the situation in 1960: it is not 
possible “to assert with conviction that the arms control negotiations have 
moved consistently toward the emergence of explicit or tacit accords” (p. 573). 
Tentatively, Bechhoefer thinks they have. The resumption of nuclear testing 
in 1961 by the Russians proved that they were unwilling to believe that the 
choice is simply “between the quick and the dead.” Bechhoefer apparently 
is, too. He concludes with what seems under the circumstances the only 
reasonable recommendation: “The United States, and if possible other 
Western Powers, should maintain and increase their military strength . . . 
until the world has incontrovertible evidence that the efforts to limit arma- 
ments under international safeguards will be at least partially successful” 
(p. 581). Ä 

The lesson of this review-essay should be clear. It is that the cold war 
is too important a matter to the people of this nation and the world to 
leave its interpretation to doctrinaire political spokesmen or pseudo scholars. 
The cold war is now at least seventeen years of history. It has received 
scant attention from historians. It is time it did. Though our own govern- 
ment is moving to make documents available to within fifteen years of the 
present, definitive works will not be written easily or quickly. But with the 
discipline and the breadth of spirit of the historian's craft, we can put many 
matters in proper balance. We can also point to questions for which the 
evidence affords no final answers and thus assure that better work by other 
historians will follow our own. The opportunity for simultaneous service 
to historical scholarship and the public interest is as great as historians have 
ever been offered, for if our policy is to be wise and successful, it must be 
founded upon a realistic view of the recent past. That view will show the 
cold war as tragedy, not as melodrama. 


The Myth of Populist Anti-Semitism 


- NoRMAN PorLack* 


W AS Populism anti-Semitic? Criticism of Populism based on this issue must 
be challenged on the facts of the case. This study, based on primary ma- 
terials in the state historical societies of Minnesota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, and 
Kansas, and the Library of Congress, concludes that the incidence of Populist 
anti-Semitism was infinitesmal.? 

The three most extensive manuscript collections reflecting midwestern 
Populist views—the papers of Henry D. Lloyd, William Jennings Bryan 
(included here because many of his correspondents during the 1896 campaign 
were Populists), and Ignatius Donnelly—contain, during the 1890-1896 
period, no anti-Semitic statements in the first two cases, and only four in the 
last. The few instances where Jews were even mentioned in the first two col- 
lections have distinctly philo-Semitic connotations. In the only relevant letter 
in the Lloyd Papers, Lloyd asked Annie L. Diggs whether there was room 
for “some Russian Jews” in a proposed cooperative settlement. She replied, 
“As to the Russian Jews of whom you speak—Why we are not to consider 
Nationality or Religion, but only intelligence and devotion to the principles 
of cooperation."? Likewise, the one relevant letter in the Bryan Papers sug- 
gests the absence of anti-Semitism. "Though your idea on the money question 
is against the policy of my correligion [sic throughout] brothers Rotchilds 
the Bankers,” wrote a Jewish clothing merchant to Bryan, “I assure you that 
it gives the greatest pleasure to think only that I have an opportunity to use 
my influence and give you my support through my maiden ballot. . . .” Nor 
can free silver be taken as presumptive evidence of anti-Semitism, the writer 


* An assistant professor at Yale University, Mr. Pollack is interested primarily in late nine- 
teenth-century intellectual history of the United States. He is the author of the forthcoming “The 
Populist Response to Industrial America" (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1 For an appraisal of the already existing critical literature on Populism, see C. Vann Wood- 
ward, “The Populist Heritage and the Intellectual," American Scholar, XXIX (Winter 1959-60), 
55-72. 

2 For the most fully documented contrary view, see Oscar Handlin, “American Views of the 
Jew at the Opening of the Twentieth Century," Publications of the American Jewish Historical 
Society, XL (June 1951), 323-44. 

* Henry D. Lloyd to Annie L. Diggs, Sept. 23, 1895, Diggs to Lloyd, Sept. 27, 1895, 
Henry D. Lloyd Papers, Wisconsin Historical Society. Mrs. Diggs, as the Washington corre- 
spondent for the Topeka Advocate, reported a convention of national women's club presidents 
in these terms: "Christian and Jew getting closer together, getting acquainted, each finding out 
the other better than they had known, cach laboring to advance righteousness and withal learn- 
ing the great truth that religion is not of creeds, race or nationality, but is an essence, a life, 
an aspiration and an endeavor to reach the heights.” (Topeka Advocate, Mar. 6, 1895.) 
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continued, "for a cause like the one you stand for it is to deliver our people 
from the enslavers of the gold bondage." * 

The Donnelly Papers contain three anti-Semitic statements in the cor- 
respondence, and one in letterpress. Of the former, one from a country 
merchant accuses Donnelly of defending Jewish peddlers, itself suggesting 
not only an ambivalence in Donnelly but a likely source of rural anti-Semi- 
tism in that the country merchant, unlike the farmer, feared the peddler's 
competition and lower prices. As for Donnelly himself, the evidence seems 
to indicate that he was anti-Semitic, Yet, the form this took has been totally 
misunderstood by those who fasten upon his Caesar's Column as an anti- 
Semitic tract. The work's one vulnerable passage reveals not concern over 
Jewish world domination and revenge but rather Donnelly's groping, 
ambivalent, and extremely painful stand on the moral problem of who is 
more blameworthy, Jews or their persecutors. Here his tone reflects com- 
passion and regret; Jews have undergone “the most terrible ordeal of perse- 
cution the history of mankind bears any record of"? And when Donnelly 
places Jews in the forefront of both the oligarchic and revolutionary forces, 
he is exhibiting not a proneness to conspiracy theory but a nonmonolithic 
conception of Jewish people. In fact, Jews are treated with little or no self- 
consciousness in two further passages, becoming simply another group.’ More 
important, the book's positive case indicates a pervasive humanistic spirit 
directly antithetical to anti-Semitism.? Finally, Donnelly's contemporaries did 
not regard Caesar's Column as anti-Semitic. None of his correspondents and 
only four of 184 newspaper reviews (from a remarkably comprehensive col- 
lection in the Donnelly scrapbooks) referred to its presence? 

Donnelly's anti-Semitism was indeed ambivalent and complex. In a single 
editorial he simultaneously blamed and defended Jews. On the one hand, 
"In these evil conditions, made by bad laws, the Jews alone thrive,—the reason 
is they deal only in money”; but further on, “We must not blame the Jews. 
Persecution forced them into their present channels." In fact, Christians were 
equally at fault in this process. "They [the Jews] were denied the right to 
own property, and nothing was left them but dealing in money,” he con- 

t Meyer Kamen to William Jennings Bryan, Oct. 30, 1896, William Jennings Bryan Papers, 
Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 

5 J. C. Fogarty to Ignatius Donnelly, Mar. 3, 1891, William Shenton to Donnelly, Feb. 20, 
1893, Levi R. Pierce to Donnelly, Aug. [?], 1896, Donnelly to R. W. Johnson, June 20, 1896, 


Ignatius Donnelly Papers, Minnesota Historical Society. . 
8 Ignatius Donnelly, Caesar's Column: A Story of the Twentieth Century (Chicago, 1891), 


37-38. 
T Ibid., 44, 234. 
8 Ibid., 3-5, 22, 40, 44-45, 200, ef passim. 
? Donnelly scrap , CIX, Donnelly Papers. Donnelly did not influence the selection; in 


fact, he sought as many reviews as possible. 
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tinued, "and now their cunning, and the folly of the mud-headed Christian 
statesmen, have put things in such shape that man, industry, property, wealth 
are all the slaves of an artificial thing called money." The core of his anti- 
Semitism is the identification of Jews with capitalism. Donnelly did not 
oppose Jewish people as such; he attacked only those Jews associated with 
capitalism. “Some Yankee said," he wrote in a newspaper editorial the next 
week, “ “there are deacons and deacons.’ And so we might say, there are Jews 
and Jews. There are Jews that are an honor to the human race, and there 
are Jews that are a disgrace to it." Further, "And a plutocratic Jew is no 
worse than a plutocratic Christian;—in fact he is not half as bad." As in 
Caesar's Column, Donnelly returns here to the persecution theme, capturing 
a sense of Jewish suffering which cannot but suggest deep conviction. “For 
the Jew, for nearly 2,000 years, has been proscribed, persecuted, hunted down; 
fenced into the corners of towns; hounded, pelted and stoned by ignorant 
populations, whose ancestors were savage barbarians when the Jews were 
preserving the knowledge of the one true God. . . ." This is not a wholesale 
condemnation of Jews; Donnelly never attacked radical Jews: "Karl Marx, 
the Jew reformer, faces Rothschild, the Jew plutocrat.” Donnelly's anti- 
Semitism therefore bears little relation to twentieth-century manifestations; 
nowhere will one find here the extermination camp. "No; no. We would 
not persecute the Jews. What we meant was that they have become con- 
spicuous, as types of the Plutocrat, because they excel all the other people in 
the capacity to accumulate wealth." He concluded, “We are fighting Plutoc- 
racy not because it is Jewish or Christian, but because it is Plutocracy,— 
destructive of the world, eventually destructive even of itself.” 

Donnelly's diaries reveal views similar to those above—tolerance punctu- 
ated by occasional anti-Semitic outbursts. He was not obsessed with the topic; 
there are two anti-Semitic entries for 189o, and only two more in the next 
six years, the second and last alone being virulent. But Donnelly is hardly 
typical of Populism.* The Minnesota and Wisconsin historical societies 

10 St, Paul Representative, Sept. 5, 12, 1894. Significantly, Donnelly ended the second edi- 
torial: “We would be sorry to be understood as saying one word that would pander to preju- 
dice against any man, because of his race, religion, nationality or color." This was not an idle 
statement; his career was distinguished by militant opposition to the American Protective Asso- 
ciation and to racism. One Negro praised Donnelly as "an oasis in the Negro's desert," for 


having written Doctor Huguet (Chicago, 1891). (Lorenzo L. Burke to Donnelly, July 12, 1894, 
Donnelly Papers.) 

11 Donnelly diaries, two undated memoranda, 1890, undated memorandum, 1892, undated 
memorandum, 1896, Donnelly Papers. Fulfilling a speaking engagement, Donnelly recorded on 
June a5, 1893, that he was “met at depot by Mr. Block, who had written me to come here and 
met me at Ottawa." Here Donnellys obeervations become important, revealing not only his 
attitude toward Jews but the fact that Block is both Jewish and a leading Populist: “He is the 
leading Populist of the Co. He looks like a German—fair skin, light hair, straight nose; and 
yet, strange to say, he is a Jew—full-blooded.” Donnelly added, "He is a Henry George 
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contain no other evidence of Populist anti-Semitism. Nor does one find a trace 
of anti-Semitism in the Lorenzo D. Lewelling papers and other Populist 
materials in Kansas. 'The only relevant evidence in this society was the state- 
ment of a Jewish man, recording his active support of Bryan in 1896: "I was 
removed from Post Office Aug. 1st, 1897. I had worked too hard for Demo- 
cratic victory in 1896."!? At the Nebraska Historical Society there was no 
anti-Semitism in the William V. Allen Papers and other Populist manuscript 
collections. Likewise, the state Farmers' Alliance record books, an unusually 
rich source for grass-roots sentiments, are free from anti-Semitism. 

Populist newspapers slightly alter the picture. The Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Farmers’ Alliance, for example, contained two anti-Semitic statements from 
1889 to 1896—an attack on Edward Rosewater, an influential liberal Republi 
can from Omaha, in 1891, and a comment on the Brussels monetary confer- 
ence the following year? Significantly, Rosewater, who was proud of his 
Jewish background, saw no anti-Semitism in Populism; he broke party lines 
to support Silas A. Holcomb, People’s party candidate for governor in 1894. 
Nor did Holcomb regard Rosewater’s endorsement as a liability: “To your 
courage and untiring effort in attacking the combination of corporate interest 
is due, in a great measure, my success and the defeat of these enemies of good 
government.” 14 

A further search into the leading Populist papers in the seven strongest 
Populist counties of Nebraska provides little additional evidence.** The files 
of these papers are not complete, several papers not appearing until the 
middle of the period, but no anti-Semitism was found from 1890 to Novem- 
ber 1895.26 In that month the Custer County Beacon carried an article from 
a Denver paper attacking the Rothschilds. The Beacon apparently saw the 
Rothschilds more as international bankers than Jews; in the next issue it 
Singletax man, and a Karl Marx socialist. Marx was also a Jew. The Israelites are a strange race. 
They are not all old-clothes men.” Thus, while regarding Jews in stereotyped terms, Donnelly 
was bewildered when the stereotype proved inadequate. Unlike the virulent anti-Semite, he 
recognized and was troubled by the contradiction between the stereotype and his experience. 
He did not simply interpret experience in terms of the stercotype and thereby eliminate all 
possibility of uneasiness. 

13 August Bondi, Autobiography dici Ill., 1910), 131. 

18 Lincoln Farmers’ Alliance, Nov. 26, 1891; Lincoln Alliance-Independent, Dec. 15, 1892. 


14 Silas A, Holcomb to Edward Rosewater, Nov. 27, 1894, contained in Victor Rosewater, 
“The Life ae Times of Edward Rosewater,” unpublished manuscript, Chap. xxix, Nebraska 


Historical Soci 

15 See Nebraska Bluse Book (Lincoln, 1918), 453-60, for the voting returns indicating the 
strongest Po 205 counties, The papers selected were: Custer County Beacon, Kearney New 
Era-Standard, Nuckolls County Herald, Phelps County Weekly Progress, Platte County Argus, 
Polk County Independent, and Saunders County New Era, 

16 One interesting item during this period comes from heavily Populist Cuming County. 
Bennett Goldsmith, a Jewish merchant, was overwhelmingly elected to the state legislature on 
the Republican ticket. See Cuming County Advertiser, August 15, 1893, for an account of his 
premature death, which described the extraordinary devotion of his constituents. 
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called J. P. Morgan “the Rothschild of America.”* In early 1896 the Saunders 
County New Era referred to “the Wall Street, English, Rothschilds gold bug 
money syndicate" and “London Jew syndicates."!? There was, then, some 
grass-roots anti-Semitism, but a negligible amount, and that confined to half 
of the papers examined. One further short-lived but severe outbreak occurred 
in mid-1896, when the Beacon and New Era viciously denounced the appoint- 
ment of a rabbi as chaplain for the Republican national convention. The 
Beacon treated the incident in these terms: “It was fitting that this conven- 
tion of gold worshipers should select a Jew to pray for them, for the fellows 
behind the scenes were Jews—the same class of fellows that persecuted the _ 
saints and crucified Christ." 1? 

Populism contained some anti-Semitism. Yet the evidence, or lack of it, 
proves that the anti-Semitism thesis is invalid. By initiating a spirited discus- 
sion, the critics of Populism have performed a real service. They have forced 
the students of Populism to re-examine the premises and study the evidence 
in a fresh light. In this way one can now state more confidently than before 
that Populism deserves its old reputation as a democratic social force. For 
many, as for Henry D. Lloyd in 1894, the People's party was “more than the 
organized discontent of the people." It was "the organized aspiration of the 
people for a fuller, nobler, richer, kindlier life for every man, woman, and 
child in the ranks of humanity." 'To them, Populism represented "the hope 
of realizing and incarnating in the lives of the common people the fullness of 
the divinity of humanity."?? 

17 Custer County Beacon, Nov. 7, 14, 1895. 

18 Saunders County New Era, Jan. 9, Mar. 12, 1896. The Beacon referred to "London Jews" 
on March s, 1896, and the New Era-Standard, to the "Jew gold bankers of England” and 
“Henry Clews, the hook-nosed Jew of Wall Street," respectively, on June 19 and July 24, 1896. 

19 Custer County Beacon, July 2, 1896; see Beacon, June 18, July 9, Aug. 26, 1896, for 
shorter comments and Saunders County New Era, June 18, July 23, 1896. 


20 Quoted in Chicago Times, Nov. 4, 1894, scrap of newspaper clippings (Box 66), 
Lloyd Papers. 
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THE TWO REFORMATIONS IN THE 16TH CENTURY: A STUDY OF 
THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS AND CONSEQUENCES OF RENAIS- 
SANCE AND HUMANISM. By H. A. Enno van Gelder. (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1961. Pp. x, 406. Glds. 22.50.) 


THE two reformations to which this book refers are the Protestant and the 
humanist. The term humanist refers to those who had come under the influence 
of the classics. The most outstanding representative of this group was Erasmus, 
who, by the way, though he founded no church, has had a continuing influence 
particularly in his native Holland, The main points of this humanist reforma- 
tion are summarized as follows: religion as a philosophy of life; ritual mini- 
mized, with sacraments as symbols; salvation attached not to the historic Christ 
but to an inner experience; man, not wholly corrupt, through reason can attain 
to God; Christianity as a religion not altogether distinctive; reason applied 
somewhat more than previously to opinions and rituals. ‘This movement had its 
beginnings in Renaissance Italy with such figures as Pico and Pomponazzi and 
spread thence to France where it was led by men like Lefevre, to England as repre- 
sented by Colet and More, to Germany under such figures as Mutianus Rufus, and 
it was expanded in the next generation in France by Rabelais, Bodin, and Mon- 
taigne, in England by Marlowe, Spenser, and Shakespeare. Spain receives a side 
glance; Poland is omitted. The author contrasts the humanist reformation with 
- the Protestant, exemplified in Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, and notes that the 
humanist variety invaded the Protestant camp with such figures as Franck and 
the Anabaptists. 

This is a more comprehensive survey than we have had hitherto of the move- 
ment of liberal Catholicism in the opening decades of the sixteenth century. Other 
treatments have less scope, such as Stadelmann for the late Middle Ages, Renaudet 
for France, and Bataillon for Spain. The author has read much of the recent 
literature and has delved into the sources sufficiently to gain a "feel" though 
in some instances, Sebastian Franck in particular, the quotations are all taken 
from secondary accounts. The summary is sound: this movement was not frivo- 
lous and not consciously anti-Catholic, but was subversive, not only of Catholicism 
but of historical Christianity by a subtle transmutation of values. 

The book invites critical discussion at the point of the periodization of history. 
The author calls the humanist reformation “modern,” without defining the term. 
Apparently he means that this viewpoint has come to be the religion of the intelli- 
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gentsia in the Western world. Although he calls it the “major” reformation, he 
does not pretend that it enjoyed a numerical majority in its own time. What he 
is essentially saying is that the Enlightenment stems from the Renaissance. But 
by the Renaissance he does not mean the total culture of Italy in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. “The Renaissance, as he uses the term, is that element in the 
religion of the period called the Renaissance which was new. He does not make 
clear whether he means new with reference to that which immediately preceded 
or new with reference to the total history of Christianity. 

At this point his judgments are altogether too categorical. He declares, 
for example, that prior to 1500 no one would have dared to say, "St. Socrates 
pray for me." Certainly Dante did not go so far, but in the second century Justin 
Martyr came as close to canonizing Socrates and Musonius as one well could 
before there was any canonization. Gelder tells us that when Dúrer painted 
himself as the man of sorrows he gave an example of the "esteem of man typical 
of the Renaissance.” As a matter of fact this is a medieval theme. One finds it in 
the book called "The Conformities of St. Francis.” We are told that the Middle 
Ages equated nature with sin. Did St. Francis in the "Canticle of the Creatures”? 
Did Aquinas, for whom nature leads up to grace? Again man in the Middle 
Ages is said to have been petrified by fear of the devil. To be sure the devil plays 
a great role in "The Dialogs" of Caesar of Heisterbach and elsewhere, but not 
in Eckhart, Tauler, the Theologia Germanica, or in St. Francis. Medieval man, 
we are told, conceived of hell in terms of physical fire—yes, in the Dies Irae— 
whereas Erasmus innovated when he made hell into mental fear. But Augustine 
had long since said that hell is the perpetuation of unresolved conflicts. Medieval 
man, we hear, was consumed by the fear of death. Now this is a complicated 
theme, Bernard and Abelard were lyrical over the joys of the beyond. The four: 
teenth century developed the literature of the 4rs Moriendi. But the theme was 
overdone. The populace sometimes became blasé Some of the humanists were 
confident that he who was integer vitae need not worry. Luther and Loyola found 
surcease only through divine deliverance, 

Relying on a number of competent scholars, Gelder finds Pico's statement that 
man is "the modeller and sculptor of his destiny” to contain a new view of man. 
But it is nothing other than a resurgence of Neoplatonic mysticism, which has 
always held that man is capable of ascent until identified with the ultimate one. 
The Christian mystics have the same theme, except that for them deification is 
attached to the incarnation of God in Christ mediated to man through the 
Eucharist. The absence of this element in Pico marks a change, but this is not 
the cult of man with unbounded possibilities. Another innovation in this period 
is said to be that the Trinity was interpreted in dynamic rather than static terms. 
But Richard of St. Victor had long since held the dynamic view. A great change 
is seen in that the art of the Italian Renaissance dropped the portrayal of the Pas- 
sion of Christ in favor of the Nativity. This involves a shift, but a shift from 
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one cardinal Christian doctrine to another. One can find three stages in Christian 
iconography. During the first centuries, including the early Middle Ages, attention 
was focused on the Resurrection. The Cross does not even appear as a symbol 
before Constantine. The High Middle Ages centered on the Passion and dis- 
placed the draped and composed Byzantine crucifix with the man, nigh naked, 
writhing on the Cross. The Italian Renaissance shifted to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, 

Gelder's book is valuable for what it tells about the actual views of the men 
he describes, but his comparisons suffer from a lack of equal acquaintance with 
the earlier period. 
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REASON AND THE IMAGINATION: STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF 
IDEAS, 1600-1800. Edited by ]. A. Mazzeo. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 321. $6.50.) 


Tue historian of literature has in a generation been metamorphosed. Where 
once he was largely content to follow a thumbnail biography with a summary of 
the author’s works, including one bow to style, another to forerunners, and a 
third to successors, he now needs to analyze that writer’s place in the history of 
thought. From carving headstones such a historian has turned to refining the 
intellectual milieu. Beginning where his predecessor left off he sees his subject 
not as ornament—a beautiful angel beating his wings in a void—but as the su- 
preme expression of his own time and the prophet of the next generation. In this 
metamorphosis no one has had a larger part than the scholar to whom this volume 
is both tribute and testimony, Marjorie Hope Nicolson; for specific evidence of 
her bequest one need but scan the bibliography appended to the fourteen essays 
by compeers and students. 

Fourteen essays by fourteen authors cannot, despite the editor's care, avoid 
being “yoked by violence together.” Two centuries, and such centuries, of the 
history of ideas have no prescribed theme. What of it? This volume is not to be 
outlined for a lecture or two; it is to be read for enlightenment on topics already 
considered. To be sure the illumination will vary, for several essays are technical 
to a degree that the reader may well find nearly everything about the subject except 
what the writer is up to, or that the author under discussion is a poet. Historians, 
as Miss Nicolson has observed (The Breaking of the Circle [rev. ed., 1961]), are , 
indulgent with poets; they are also, contrary to her assertion, indulget with 
thinkers who assert half a dozen conflicting premises. Whether their indulgence 
extends to pieces which if put forward in the classroom must bring the decline 
and fall of English literature in far shorter time than that taken by Wi Roman 
Empire is another matter. 

Notwithstanding its obscurities the volume throughout offers nourishment to 
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the historian of taste. Could such a volume twenty-five years ago have limited 
John Donne to eight incidental references, seven in the essay on Herrick as a 
devotional poet? Miss Nicolson's Breaking of the Circle, first published in 1950, 
gave much more attention to Donne than to Marvell and Milton combined, but 
in this volume Marvell (who may well be the next fad) inspires J. A. Mazzeo's 
metaphoric excursion, "Cromwell as a Davidic King," and Milton permeates 
five diverse essays, testimony alike to Miss Nicolson's own interests and to the 
pervasive genius through whose works race all the crosscurrents of a turbulent 
century. In addition to “Milton's Dialogue on Astronomy” by A. O. Lovejoy, 
“Music, Mirth, and Galenic Tradition in England” (Gretchen Finney), “Eve and 
Dalila: Renovation and the Hardening of the Heart” (Mary Radzinowicz), “The- 
Bird, the Blind Bard, and the Fortunate Fall” (Anne Ferry), and “The Tragedy 
of God's Englishman" (William Haller) are Miltonic. 

Of all the essays the ones likely to appeal most to plain historians are “The 
Isolation of the Renaissance Hero" (Douglas Bush), “The Humanistic Defence 
of Learning in the Mid-Seventeenth Century" (R. F. Jones), “The Augustan 
Conception of History” (Herbert Davis), and “Houyhnhnms, Yahoos, and His- 
tory of Ideas" (R. S. Crane), though such reference does not preclude "Locke 
and Sterne" (Ernest T'uveson) and "Literary Criticism and Artistic Interpreta- 
tion" (Ralph Cohen). If in some instances tbe content is tolerably well known 
the exposition will suggest new ways of viewing old assumptions. 


University of Missouri CharLes E, MuLLerr 


THE COMING OF THE AGE OF STEEL, By Theodore A. Wertime. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 1962. Pp. xvi, 330. $6.95.) 


A CENTURY has now passed since the age of steel was inaugurated by the intro- 
duction of the Bessemer converter and the Siemens-Martin open-hearth furnace. 
These new processes were not merely important technological improvements. 
Their development resulted from the recognition by the practical steelmaker 
that, to ensure successful production, he must draw on the physical and chemical 
knowledge that nascent metallurgical science had accumulated. There was, then, 
at this time, a synthesis of theory and practice that provided a firm basis for the 
future technical progress of the steel industry. 

Mr. Wertime's purpose is to describe the evolution of iron manufacturing in 
Europe and the early attempts at a science of metallurgy until this synthesis was 
accomplished. He does not pretend that his work will equal the monumental 
Geschichte des Eisens of Ludwig Beck or Cyril Stanley Smith's 4 History of 
Metallography as an account of either practical or theoretical developments in 
the iron and steel industry. Rather, he concentrates on certain technical, geo- 
graphic, military, and scientific factors that he considers to be of importance in 
the transition from the age of iron to that of steel, In these areas of emphasis, the 
author has performed careful research into primary sources and has made definite 
contributions to the history of science and technology. But in attempting to 
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encompass the broad perspective that is also explicit in his purpose, he has included 
abbreviated accounts of some major technological and scientific developments 
which are drawn from standard secondary works. In some instances, these 
abridgments are unfortunate because they fail to offer a clear exposition of the 
significance of the advance, The book, therefore, has an uneven value, 

For example, the author makes a detailed comparison of the technologies of 
the early modern European and Chinese blast furnaces in order to demonstrate 
that Chinese ironmaking had no apparent influence upon the development of its 
European counterpart. This study is a valuable addition to the present literature. 
But the solicitous treatment of this phase of the evolution of iron and steel tech- 

“nology stands in sharp contrast to the summary sketch of nineteenth-century 
progress which omits any mention of the important invention of the hot blast 
by Neilson. 

Also, the author presents a thoughtful and well-documented study of the 
interrelation between the emergent science of chemistry and early metallurgical 
inquiries into such properties of iron and steel as brittleness and hardenability. 
He emphasizes the relevance of carbon to the phlogiston theory and indicates 
how late eighteenth-century chemical discoveries influenced the gradual compre- 
hension of the important role of carbon in the constitution of iron and steel. 
But this exposition is marred by the tendency to encapsulate such important work 
as the discovery of the presence and functions of the various alloying elements. 

The book has an excellent bibliography. It is unfortunate that an iron-carbon 
constitutional diagram was not included in order to clarify some discussion of 
ferrous metallurgy that the nontechnical reader will find difficult to grasp. The 
number of typographical errors is surprising in a work of this caliber. 


University of California, Los Angeles Joun G. Burke 


VSEMIRNAIA ISTORIIA [Universal History]. Volume VIII. Edited by Z. J. 
Mints et al. (Moscow: Publishing House for Socio-Economic Literature. 
1961. Pp. 642.) 

In conformity with the view of Soviet historians that only the division of his- 
tory into proper periods can bring out the relationship of events, this volume 
opens with the October Revolution of 1917, "the beginning of a new era in the 
history of mankind," and closes with the waning revolutionary events of 1923. 
These years, so the preface states, saw the beginning of socialism and the rise 
of competition between the capitalist and socialist systems. 

After the opening chapters on the fall of the Russian provisional government 
and the founding of the Soviet system, with its sweeping economic and political 
measures, the peace negotiations leading to the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk occupy 
the scene. Here the United States and the Entente powers figure prominently: 
the authors hold that the West tried, by nudging the new regime into war with 
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Germany, to encompass its ruin. Wilson allegedly wanted to use German troops 
against Communism, while Lansing hoped that the anti-Soviet General Kaledin 
might destroy it. Lenin's government, however, survived, in spite of “Trotsky's 
treachery, and at heavy cost the. infant state survived until the collapse of the 
Central Powers brought an entirely new situation. 

While the Big Three at the Paris Peace Conference fought each other for 
hegemony, they were united in hostility to Communism, According to the 
authors, the “American imperialists” even threatened to end the armistice if the 
Communists took power in Germany. The German Social Democrats also were 
implacably hostile to Communism: Ebert, Haase, and Noske joined the reac- 
tionaries in repressing it. Nevertheless, the German proletariat, inspired by the 
Russian example, formed the Communist party and set up a short-lived Soviet 
regime in Bavaria. Elsewhere the story was much the same. In Southern and 
Eastern Europe revolutionary movements, aroused by reactionary harshness and 
severe economic pressures, sought to follow the path of Soviet Russia. In Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria, Communists briefly came to power. Everywhere, however, 
the conservatives won. The inexperienced Communists made grave errors; the 
peasants did not back them fully; and Social Democrats and syndicalists, so the 
authors hold, betrayed the masses. In the Baltic States, Hungary, and Bulgaria, 
moreover, Allied forces intervened. Thus the reactionaries could recover and 
crush the popular movements. 

Only in Soviet Russia did the Revolution win, in spite of French, British, 
American, and Japanese invaders and White armies backed by Entente money 
and munitions. Ás the Red Army grew stronger, the Allied troops had little 
enthusiasm for fighting in Russia, while the White armies crumbled. Thus, in 
spite of grave economic problems, by 1921 the Soviet power had repulsed its foes 
and was starting to build a socialist economy. In spite of the formation of the 
Third International, however, Communism had not achieved success outside 
Russia. | | 

The competition of systems continued in other forms. When in 1922 the 
British, French, and Americans at Genoa sought to impose economic domination 
over the Soviet state, its diplomats split the capitalist camp by getting Germany 
to sign the favorable Treaty of Rapallo. Soviet proposals for disarmament accom- 
plished little, but may have dampened eagerness for new attacks on this béte noir 
of the capitalists. | mE 

At the same time economic distress, Communist activity, and massive strikes 
troubled Britain, Italy, France, Spain, and the United States, while a wave of 
nationalist revolts swept the colonial world from Ireland to Indonesia. Soviet 
sympathy, everywhere strong, gave active support in Turkey, Iran, and China. 
Hence, although the imperial powers suffered few outright defeats, they had 
to make concessions, Likewise, in Latin Ámerica popular forces made a few 
gains, albeit at great price. o S 
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This volume differs from Western history on this period not so much in its 
factual material as in its interpretation and emphasis. More than the other 
volumes of the series, this is a consistent presentation of the Communist view- 
point, with little or no attempt to discover whether there is another possible inter- 
pretation. It is obviously the product of careful research and study, but its 
approach is not that of Western scholarship. 


| Duke University Joun SHELTON CURTISS 


THE SINO-SOVIET CONFLICT, 1956-1961. By Donald S. Zagoria. (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 484. $8.50.) 


Tax problem of writing a scholarly monograph on contemporary events is a 
sufficiently difficult task in its own right. When the subject matter is something 
as speculative as recent Sino-Soviet relations, the complexities of the problem 
become staggering. Sources for such a study are obviously limited, and such 
sources as are available must be approached with extreme circumspection. The 
cautious scholar usually heeds the caveats and turns his attention to more man- 
ageable problems. | 

Quite aware of these pitfalls, Donald Zagoria, a research associate of the 
RAND Corporation, has delimited his task as an attempt "to demonstrate the 
value of the Communists’ own stream of communications as raw material for 
penetrating through the dialectical fogs and conflicts which lay behind it." Within 
this sensible limitation, Zagoria succeeds admirably. Relying heavily on Chinese 
and Russian newspapers, particularly the former, the author traces the develop- 
ment of Sino-Soviet antagonisms from Khrushchev's celebrated anti-Stalin speech 
of 1956 through the end of 1961. He makes much of the launching of a space 
satellite by the Soviet Union in 1957 as a catalyst in building the dispute. It is 
the author's thesis that the Chinese Communists believed that this technological 
leap, with its obvious military implications, provided the Communist bloc with 
the military capabilities to pursue a more aggressive foreign policy. Khrushchev's 
failure to pursue such a policy, at least to Mao's satisfaction, is at the core of 
the dispute. Zagoria demonstrates rather convincingly that the dispute is very 
real and scarcely the chimera some Western observers—particularly those who 
insist that the Communist bloc, by definition, can be nothing but a monolith— 
hold it to be. Yet, on the other hand, he offers solid cautions on exaggerating the 
impact of Sino-Soviet tensions, He cannot visualize a situation which would lead 
to a showdown between these two titans; nor is he certain that such a showdown 
would be to the West's ultimate advantage. 

Kremlinologists, that hardy group of specialists who produce such a plethora 
of materials on the Communist bloc, will undoubtedly cavil at many of Zagoria's 
conclusions. They may argue that he has exaggerated the influence of Mao on 
satellite leaders in East Europe, particularly in the case of Walter Ulbricht. Within 
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the next few years, events may well prove several of the author's hypotheses to be 
wrong. It is even more probable that the book will be dated quite soon. These 
possibilities do not detract from the merit of the book. Zagoria has made no 
claims at exclusive truth or at having the last word. He has simply presented a 
scholarly and well-documented analysis on the basis of which he feels that he is 
-entitled to draw his conclusions. Should other Kremlinologists care to draw other 
conclusions, that is their privilege. Before they do so, however, they would do 
well to emulate the painstaking research and careful thought that mark this 
book from start to finish. 


Duke University WARREN LERNER 


Ancient and Medieval 


L'HOMME AVANT L'ÉCRITURE. By Camille Arambourg et al. Published 
under the direction of André Varagnac. [Collection Destins du Monde, Vol- 
ume 1.] (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1959. Pp. xiii, 504.) 


Grantine field work outruns publishing, and frontline thinkers keep poor 
liaison with synthesizing textbook makers, eventually always lessening the valid- 
ity of any popularization, editor Varagnac and his contributing authors offer a 
useful serious review of world prehistory. Aimed at European readers and assum- 
ing some familiarity with the subject, this volume might serve others. 

Here is a vivid picture of many varied events occurring tens of thousands 
of years before the first histories, deep-rooted disparate cultures and traditions 
long before written records, and much of significance outside a Eurasiatic frame- 
work. Historians take note. 

With each chapter a separate kingdom as to author's approach, each necessarily 
a work of art as to selection, reduction, or rejection of fact, in each the reader's 
experience will be uneven, his harvest different. Nevertheless, prehistorians Aram- 
bourg, Bosch-Gimpera, Breuil, and Varagnac, covering the carliest ranges, join 
historian-archacologists to produce a volume with undoubted introductory value 
but subject to qualifications. 

The only fully satisfactory chapter is Arambourg’s, reporting only on what 
was entirely familiar by central interest and professional competence. His treat- 
ment of early man as a zoological species gives a just conception of past discoveries 
and current thinking, a good feel for the vast scope of, and scanty data on, pre- 
history, and inklings of possibilities for evolutionary diversity as opposed to 
monolinear development. His assignment had innate logical unity of subject 
matter. All other chapters include fields in which authors were not entirely at 
home. Vagaries of the book business precluded tapping a separate author for 
every period and field. While each here gamely takes assignments in stride, 
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results are uneven. The chapters stretch thinner over heterogeneous data. Covering 
not only paleolithic material culture, art, and skeletal remains in Europe, Africa, 
Asia, and beyond into the Pacific and New World but also early food-producing 
neolithic peasant artisanal and subsequent developments there, these chapters are 
perforce more or less cursory, flimsy, or out of focus in places. Their intensity is 
regained as they return to the authors’ special competencies. 

While trying wherever possible to flesh out, with reconstructions of economic 
and intellectual life, the bare bones of chronology and successive material assem- 
blages, these chapters necessarily often only list site, period, and culture names 
that are lost on beginners. Uncompromisingly crystallized systems of directional 
“arrows on two cover maps showing notions of origin, movement, penetration, 
priority, or lag of people and traits are drastically oversimplified and too cate- 
gorical, especially for earlier periods where scanty data warrant no such judg- 
ments. Unsophisticated concepts on these maps are, however, not necessarily 
repeated in the text. 

On the other hand, Elisseeff's two chapters on Russo-Asiatic prehistory are 
unpretentious, fact-filled graceful essays, frankly touching high spots and broad 
outlines, but enlightening on what is known of prehistoric cultures and move- 
ments across that enormous heartland. 


Peabody Museum Bruce Howe 


HISTOIRE DE LA CIVILISATION DE L'ÉGYPTE ANCIENNE. By Jacques 
. Pirenne. (Neuchatel: La Baconniére. 1961. Pp. 366. go fr. S.) 


Ts volume is something of an anomaly, being actually two separate works 
interleaved and bound together: a magnificent set of 115 photographic plates, 
apparently selected by Arpag Mekhitarian, and a history of Egyptian society dur- 
ing the Old Kingdom preceded by an introduction presenting the thrice-repeated 
cyclical pattern that Pirenne believes will lead to a true understanding of Egyptian 
history. The second and third cycles, corresponding to the Middle and New 
Kingdoms on the one hand, the Libyan, Ethiopian, Saite, Persian, and Ptolemaic 
periods on the other, will be treated in forthcoming volumes. 

Pirenne's text does not deserve the same praise as the plates. The rigid his- 
torical scheme is a far cruder specimen of the cyclical view of history than Toyn- 
bee's theories. It appears to be based on the history of the Rhine Valley during 
the Middle Ages and on the dialectic between the feudal south and the com- 
mercial cities of Flanders. The reviewer of the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment has already pointed out the violence this does to the general trends of 
Egyptian history, and it seems unnecessary to duplicate his remarks here. Un- 
fortunately, even the factual statements in this book can only be accepted with 
much caution. 

Two examples will suffice. The parallelism with Flanders requires Pirenne to 
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assert that wealthy commercial cities arose in the Delta in prehistoric times and 
were only gradually subjected to the centralized regime of the Pharaohs. But 
did these cities exist? The historical civilization of Egypt originated and developed 
in the south. The Sumerian stimulus that triggered the rise of dynastic Egypt 
seems to have reached Egypt through the Wadi Hammamat, probably attracted 
by the neighboring gold mining areas, and to have by-passed the Delta. In the 
meantime, Lower Egypt was, if anything, a cultural backwater, and it seems im- 
probable that a highly civilized Delta rivaled Upper Egypt in predynastic times. 
There appear to be no significant elements in the civilization of dynastic Egypt 
that can be clearly attributed to the Delta. The parallelism found in the titularies 
of Pharaohs and officials of later times is artificial and is likely to be only a me- 
chanical duplication of the institutions of Upper Egypt in response to theological 
needs. 

During the Old Kingdom, nothing indicates that the cities of the Delta differed 
in any way from those in Upper Egypt. In the absence of excavation little can 
be told with certainty, but it is clear that, in contrast to Upper Egypt, large areas 
of the. Delta were only brought under cultivation at that time and later. It was 
here that lands were still available for public donations and private endowments. 
The number of provinces remained fixed in Upper Egypt, but gradually in- 
creased in the north. This suggests that at the rise of Egyptian civilization the 
Delta was a rather thinly populated area with extensive swamps that were drained 
only later. 

Commercial activity on a significant scale (as distinguished from local barter) 
was and remained a monopoly of the state until a late stage in Egyptian history. 
Among the thousands of individuals whose tombs or records have survived there 
is not a single merchant, while craftsmen and artists (usually in the public em- 
ploy) are well attested. When "merchants" appear in the New Kingdom, they 
are civil servants assigned to commercial duties in a state that had finally come 
into close contact with the commerce of Asia. 

In discussing fiefs that supposedly developed in the Fifth Dynasty, Pirenne 
claims that Neferirkare created a special court, over which he presided in person, 
called "the tribunal of the Great God" to settle litigation concerning these fiefs. 
This tribunal actually occurs in passages such as the following: “[As for] all 
[men] who shall enter this tomb in their impure state after eating abominable 
things which an excellent spirit [abomin ates and are not pure for me as they are 
pure for an excellent spirit who did what his lord praised, [I shall seize] his 
[neck] like a goose after making him fear me, so that the spirits and those upon 
earth shall see it and fear an excellent spirit; and [I shall be] judged with him 
in that noble tribunal of the Great God." "Texts of this type are found inscribed 
in tombs from the early Fifth Dynasty, but "the tribunal of the Great God" is 
not actually documented until the Sixth; before then the “Great God" judges 
alone. But it should be evident from the passage quoted that the tribunal in 
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question exists only in the hereafter and is not particularly concerned with feudal 
disputes. Similar examples can be culled from almost every page in Pirenne's 
work, and they seem to be sufficiently numerous to make his general view of 
Egyptian history quite unconvincing. 

University of California, Berkeley Kraus BAER 


ROMISCHE GESCHICHTE. By Alfred Heuss. (Brunswick: Georg Wester- 
mann Verlag. 1960. Pp. xvii, 621.) 


IN his foreword Professor Heuss explains that his book is intended primarily 
to fill a lacuna among scholarly German works on Roman history. A general 
survey, it is designed less as a manual for a specialist in the field than as an intro- 
duction to the subject, which historians in other fields and educated laymen may 
read with profit. In this country the book should appeal to specialists in ancient 
history, to specialists in other historical fields, and to graduate students as a 
sober, up-to-date synthesis of our knowledge of the subject. 

The limits Heuss sets for his work differ from the ones often encountered in 
histories of Rome. He begins with the "foundation" of the city, thus dismissing 
as basically irrelevant to his subject the customary introduction on Italian pre- 
history. He concludes with the fall of the Empire in the West in the fifth century 
A.D. and is consequently to be congratulated on having given us a properly de- 
tailed coverage of late antiquity, which, all too often, is ignored or treated sum- 
marily after the reign of Constantine. He is at his best in his treatment of 
political, social, and economic developments, while his exposition of cultural 
trends is least satisfactory. In particular, one regrets his statement in the fore- 
word that a history of Rome is no longer the proper place to seek enlightenment 
on Roman art, literature, and religion, 

In a short review it is naturally impossible to comment on all points of dispute 
or special interest in a work of such length, and one can mention only briefly 
areas of particular weakness and strength. Least convincing is his interpretation 
of the regal and early republican periods where he takes a position based, in part 
at least, on the findings of the Swedish excavators in Rome. At the present time, 
interpretations of these periods are undoubtedly the most controversial in all of 
Roman history. The last word has not been stated, and one accordingly wishes 
that Heuss had been less didactic in his treatment of them. One need find nothing 
in recent archaeological evidence that disproves the main lines of Livy, that is, 
the "founding" of an urban settlement on the Palatine about 750 s.c. and the 
- expulsion of the kings about 500 s.c. Furthermore, the recent exciting discovery 
of the bilingual Castor and Pollux inscription at Rome's doorstep suggests that 
direct Greek influence on early Rome was greater than hitherto supposed, and 
one should accordingly not reject out of hand, with Heuss, the existence in Rome 
of a "Servian" constitution on a Greek model in the sixth century. On the other 
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hand, he is most convincing in his characterizations of the dynasts of the Roman 
Revolution and in his interpretation of the development of the Principate as a pri- 
mari evolutionary or organic phenomenon in which "reforming" emperors 
appear as conservative coordinators of social, economic, and constitutional trends. 

The work concludes with one hundred pages devoted (not without repetition) 
to the historiography of Roman history from the Renaissance to the present, to a 
treatment of primary source problems as they relate to the various periods in 
the field, and to a discussion of works in the modern secondary literature which, 
in Heuss's view, have contributed most to current interpretations of various phases 
of his subject. The author has cast his net wide, but, as might be expected, he 
is most complete in his coverage of modern works in German. These final sec» 
tions wil be invaluable as a ready reference for graduate students reading for 
advanced examinations and will replace the older treatments of Niese and the 
Roman sections of Bengtson's Einführung. 


-Hunter College WinLiam G. SINNIGEN | 


AUGUSTINE THE BISHOP: THE LIFE AND WORK OF A FATHER 
OF THE CHURCH. By F. van der Meer. Translated by Brian Battershaw 
and G. R. Lamb. (New York: Sheed and Ward. 1961. Pp. xxiii, 679. $17.50.) 


AUGUSTINE of Hippo, theologian, has been the subject of unnumbered mono- 
graphs and of not a few general syntheses of the stature of E. Portali£s A Guide 
to the Thought of St. Augustine (1960) and F. Moriones' Enchiridion theologicum 
s. Augustini (1961). But Augustine the man, at least for the years subsequent to 
the Confessions, has had to await the pen of Professor van der Meer. Even in 
the pages of V. Monachino's La cura pastorale a Milano, Cartagine e Roma nel 
secolo 1v (1947) there is nothing to equal this master mosaic which, fitted from 
myriad testimonies, depicts the day-to-day activity of the diligent priest and 
burdened bishop who served at Hippo Regius from A.D. 391 to 430. 

Part One describes this community, forty thousand strong, yet decidedly pro- 
vincial. Literary references and archaeological data vie to re-create its citizenry: 
the dwindling minority of pagans, the violent Donatists, the Catholics (whose 
vices matched their virtues), most of whom were happy enough to hear out 
attentively a three-hour sermon preached by its world-renowned bishop who 
supped upon vegetables and cereals and wore what anyone gave him. The prelate 
himself was at ease with this people and shared its concerns as though these 
things were all that really mattered. Part Two, in concrete detail, depicts the 
liturgy of the great basilica at Hippo. Sunday (and daily) Mass is shown as still 
conserving the clear demarcation between an instructional service for the catechu- 
mens and a Eucharistic sacrifice for the faithful. Public penance sometimes 
found the penitent unanxious for early absolution, though a kind of general 
absolution had become quite popular. The whole baptismal ritual, from the first 
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signing of the candidate with the cross to his Faster Communion, is so vividly 
unfolded that one can turn from this presentation to the new evidence unearthed 
at the T'unisian baptistry in Kelibia (see Rivista di archeologia cristiana, XXXVI 
[1960 (pub. 1962)], 123-44) and feel himself moving within the same milieu. 
Part Three probes Augustine's ideals, methods, and material as a preacher, 
while Part Four recaptures the popular piety of the period which lavished an 
especial enthusiasm on martyrs (even though the bishops assembled at Car- 
thage in 401 had legislated against the proliferation of martyrs! memoriae), which 
continued to keep the feasts for the dead (now joined, often enough, with 
Church commemorations), and which cherished a belief in miracles foreshadow- 
ing Gregory of Tours. 
-. Good in format, helpful in illustrations, extensive in notes, this volume renders 
into English Augustinus de Zielzorger. The Dutch edition is not further identi- 
fied, but it is certainly not the original issue of 1947. Comparison with a French 
version of 1955 suggests that the text employed parallels the French. Minor 
defects crop up in this present translation: two important plans (of the excava- 
tions at Hippo and of its Christian quarter) have not been reproduced as they 
were in the French rendition; distances in feet are obtained by multiplying the 
metric quantities by ‘three; seventeen kilometers become six miles; the 18th 
kal. October is anticipated by two days to September 12, while a puzzling refer- 
ence to First Sunday turns out to be Passion Sunday toward the close of Lent. 
An assertion that the 1939-1954 report of the Fifth Congress of Christian Arch- 
eology (at Aix-en-Provence, not Arles) "has not yet been published" should be 
eliminated since the issuance in 1957 of the Pontifical Archeological Institute's 
Studi di antichità cristiana, Volume XXII. 


Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, New Jersey Henry G. J. Beck 


MEDIEVAL TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIAL CHANGE, By Lynn White, jr. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 194, 10 plates. $6.00.) 


Ts book begins with the introduction of the stirrup in the eighth century, 
enabling a rider to hold his lance at rest and making possible mounted shock 
combat, and the feudal knight, against whom the crossbow was devised. Next 
are considered the heavy plough, horseshoe and horsecollar, and three-field rotation 
as necessitating peasant communal cooperation and producing an increase of 
population, especially in Northern Europe, “and a novel... way of life, demo- 
cratic capitalism." Finally come the great development, over antiquity, of the water 
mill and its uses, the invention in the twelfth century of the windmill, "late 
medieval interest in the force of expanding vapours and gases," the trebuchet, 
"the first European crank," the flywheel "as an element in machinery," the 
treadle and the spinning wheel, the mechanical clock, the fusee, and “the concept 
of a power technology.” In sum: “By the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
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Europe was equipped not only with sources of power far more diversified than 
those known to any previous culture, but also with an arsenal of technical means * 
for grasping, guiding, and utilizing such energies, which was immeasurably more 
varied and skilful than any people of the past had possessed, or than was known 
to any contemporary society of the Old World or the New." Except for Greek 
fire, the Byzantines are represented as borrowing military innovations and also 
the crank from the West. The rapid diffusion of new devices is asserted on pages 
102 and 115, but questioned on pages 74, 81, 100, and 111, pum however, 
for lack of evidence. 

The organization of this volume, justified by the author in the seien is rather 
peculiar, Not only do the footnotes which accompany the text nearly equal it in 
length, but they refer the reader further to additional notes which fill up pages 
135-177 solidly, in both senses of that word. It is a pity that there is not a 
bibliographical index covering both sets of notes. Incidentally, "the opening up 
of great new iron mines" in Carolingian times is not illuminated by the reference 
to the note on page 153, nor by the sole reference in the index to mines on page - 
167. Since I am cited as to Nicholas Oresmus (Oresmius? ), whom I rather desig- 
nated by the French form of his name as Oresme, it should perhaps be added 
that the French form of his Christian name has been shown to be Nicole rather 
than Nicolas. 

This abundance of wide-ranging scholarly notes is accompanied by a text that - 
is readable, epigrammatic, and humorous, as a few quotations, which at the same 
time confirm some of its chicf contentions, may illustrate: "Few inventions have 
been so simple as the stirrup, but few have had so catalytic an influence on his- 
tory.... Antiquity imagined the Centaur; the early Middle Ages made him the 
master of Europe.” "...the bursting vitality of the Carolingian realm in the 
eighth century...." "Our recently acquired knowledge of nutrition, then, pro- 
vides us with new insight into the dynamics of the later Middle Ages... . In the 
full sense of the vernacular, the Middle Ages, from the tenth century onward, 
were full of beans.” '"I o use a crank, our tendons and muscles must relate them- 
selves to the motion of galaxies and electrons. From this inhuman adventure our 
race long recoiled." 


Columbia University Lynn THORNDIKE 


MITTELDEUTSCHE BEITRAGE ZUR DEUTSCHEN VERFASSUNGSGE- 
SCHICHTE DES MITTELALTERS. By Walter Schlesinger. (Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1961. Pp. 490. DM 28.) 


A croup of studies by one of the acknowledged masters of German Ostfor- 
schung, this volume is chiefly concerned with the Germanization of the territories 
east of the Elbe and Saale Rivers between the tenth and twelfth centuries. The 
process of settlement and of adjustment to new frontier conditions has furnished 
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ample material for dispute between German and Slav historians for over a cen- 
tury, and the present work suggests that the end of the great debate is not yet in 
‚sight. Was the German thrust to the east simply a violent and brutal subjugation 
of the Slavs in the new colonial Germany? Or was it a relatively peaceful coloni- 
zation, encouraged in some cases by the Slav rulers themselves? Were local Slavic 
laws and customs overwhelmed, or did they blend with those imported by the 
German newcomers? These questions acquired a new immediacy after 1945 with 
the amputation of East Germany under the impact of the Slav Drang nach Westen. 
Had the agelong German push to the east been a gigantic error, which had 
deservedly ended in unmitigated disaster? 
* The author's approach to these vital problems may be gathered from his final 
study, which should be read first. He defends the thesis that the main agents of 
German expansion were the missionary, the peasant, and the merchant, and 
maintains that wars of extermination and massive transfers of population were 
seldom if ever resorted to against the native Slavs. Germanization occurred 
largely through cultural blending and absorption and entailed no loss of political 
independence to such states as Poland and Hungary. The ensuing consolidation 
of powerful political communities on the eastern approaches to Central Europe 
provided the Continent at a later date with an outlying zone of defense against 
the assaults of the Ottoman Turks. At present the protective barrier has been 
shattered, and the new danger from the east has penetrated to the heart of Europe. 
The emphasis in this work on the more peaceful and constructive aspect of 
German expansion eastward in the Middle Ages may be usefully compared with 
the present tendency of East European historiography to depict the Osthewegung 
as a process of military conquest and subjugation which, however, failed to uproot 
the characteristic laws and institutions of Slavdom. In effect, the techniques of 
eastward expansion oscillated ceaselessly between the two extremes of outright 
conquest and peaceful settlement. The bloody exploits of the Knights of the 
Sword in Livonia differed toto caelo from the tranquil flow of German settlers 
into Poland at the invitation of the Piast dynasty. “The extent to which Slav law 
and custom survived in areas of German settlement remains an open question, 
in large part because the sources on the primitive social and legal constitution of 
the Slav tribes are scanty and ambiguous. The present author presents his findings 
with scholarship and moderation. He has made a notable contribution to the 
continuing dialogue between German and Slav. 


McGill University C. C. BAYLEY 


GREGORY OF RIMINI: TRADITION AND INNOVATION IN FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY THOUGHT. By Gordon Leff. (New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1961. Pp. x, 245. $6.50.) 


Grecory of Rimini, less famous than Bradwardine and Ockham, perhaps be- 
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cause no religious order has taken a scholarly interest in him, belongs to that 
large group of late medieval thinkers who sought a common ground from which 
to view the divine and the created. Mr. Leff sees these men as faced with the 
threat of an infinite chasm between God and man; it was this dread of separation 
that occasioned, what might be termed in the poet Keats's phrase, "irritable appeals 
to logic and reason." From Gerbert, in the late tenth century, the first of the 
medievals to lecture on the corpus of Boethius' logical works, there were teachers 
who counseled their students to place their trust in rhetoric, the art that binds. 
men together, rather than in dialectic which serves only to divide them. From the 
moment when dialectic was first used by Lanfranc to counter Berengar’s teach- 
ings on the Eucharist, until Alexander of Hales posed the question. “Utrum 
theologia sit scientia?" few heeded Gerbert's warning, and logic became more: 
central to theological discourse. Brilliantly refined by Ockham, it is one of his- 
tory's great ironies that it came to be a tool that inadvertently buttressed faith, 
for the logicians were now able to demonstrate that the truths of theology were 
not accessible to rational inquiry, and fideism closed in. 'The nexus between 
faith and reason was at best predicated upon a mere philosophical probabilism. 
Like his fourteenth-century contemporaries, Gregory was confronted with that 
stark alternative: knowledge could no longer be incorporated in the framework 
of revelation. Gregory was faced with yet another irritating medieval develop- 
ment: the necessitarianism of Islamic philosophy introduced into the West over 
a century before. Ockham and others had anxiously sought to vindicate God's 
untrammeled freedom and liberate Him from the prison the Averroists had 
constructed. To assert God's potentia absoluta was to run the risk of positing a 
Deity who was not bound by any rule or ordinance and, therefore, could love 
the mortal sinner more than the man in grace, or could desire man to hate Him, 
. and was even capable of misleading His own son. Gregory, no Ockhamist, re- 
sponded to this threat by offering a literal reading of Augustine which rejected 
the notion of an inviolability of creation and set out to demonstrate that God's 
potentia absoluta, far from being a cause of confusion, could be a source of cer- - 
tainty. 

Lucidly, the author presents the neglected thought of this conservative uni- 
versity teacher and shows how he traveled the moderate path between such theo- 
logical radicals as Bradwardine and the Ockhamists. In so doing, Leff alters his 
earlier view of the fourteenth century, presented in his Bradwardine ‘and the 
Pelagians, and acknowledges that even the radicals were not conducting a delib- 
erate assault upon the rational foundations of faith, but that they differed from 
Gregory in that whatever their intent, their arguments undermined traditional 
criteria, while Gregory's commentaries on the Sentences shored up the antique 
ways by which God had been acknowledged. LefPs emphasis upon the positive 
character of fourteenth-century thought, at least in terms of the intent of major 
thinkers, is in keeping with the recent scholarship of Boehner, Moody, and Rob- 
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son, and his judicious interpretations do much to clarify the intricacies of pre- 
Reformation scholasticism. 


Western Reserve University Marvin B. BECKER 


Modern Europe 


L'IDEA DI NAZIONE. By Federico Chabod. Edited by Armando Saitta and 
Ernesto Sestan. [Biblioteca di cultura moderna, Number 561.] (Bari: Editori 
. Laterza. 1961. Pp. xi, 186. L. 1,200.) 
STORIA DELL'IDEA D'EUROPA. By Federico Chabod. Edited by Ernesto 
Sestan and Armando Saitta. [Biblioteca di cultura moderna, Number 562.] 
(2d ed.; Bari: Editori Laterza. 1962. Pp. xi, 204. L. 1,200.) 


Srce the untimely death in 1960 of Federico Chabod, a group of able stu- 
dents and colleagues have been preparing a posthumous, annotated edition of 
the distinguished historian's works. In addition, Gennaro Sasso has written an 
incisive summary of Chabod's scholarly career: Profilo di Federico Chabod [see 
ABR, LXVI (Apr. 1962), 787]. 

The present two volumes, edited by Armando Saitta and Ernesto Sestan, deal 
with a subject that, in Chabod's own words, was “particularly dear and that 
awakens within me deep moral and spiritual resonance"—the development 
of the idea of "nationalism" and, even more important for the future, the devel- 
opment of the idea of a wider unit of allegiance, “Europe.” The first part of 
L'Idea dt nazione contains the text of a course that Chabod first offered in 1943- 
1944 at the University of Milan; the second section scrupulously sets forth the 
principal modifications introduced when he reoffered the course at the University 
of Rome in 1946-1947. An appendix reproduces the text of a related course, 
“Origins of the Modern State,” taught at Rome in 1956-1957. In Storia dell'idea 
d'Europa are found a collateral series of lectures given in Milan during 1943- 
1944 and in Rome during 1947-1948 and 1958-1959. 

At the close of the academic year in 1944 Chabod left the University of Milan 
and spent the rest of the war as a resistance leader, consecrating himself to the 
task of liberating his native Val d'Aosta in the northwestern corner of Italy. It 
may well have been that as a result of his early education in this bilingual region, 
‘coveted by both France and Italy, Chabod was induced to reflect upon the need 
for a broader conception of national allegiance. During the ro930's he discussed 
the “idea of Europe" with fellow historians on the staff of the Enciclopedia itali- 
ana, and in his own article on "Europa" he concerned himself not with a detailed 
history of the Continent but with the growing consciousness on the part of Eu- 
ropean intellectuals that they shared a common civilization. Chabod was of 
course aware of the contemporary publication of Christopher Dawson's Making 
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of Europe, noted in Italy by Adolfo Omodeo in the pages of La Critica, and by 
the somewhat pretentious arguments for European hegemony that Coudenhove- 
Kalergi set forth before the "Volta Assembly" in Rome in 1932. But it was pri- 
marily the impact of World War II that crystallized Chabod's belief in a more 
progressive, less condescending type of Europeanism—3ust as it did for many other 
idealistic participants in the resistance. 

Chabod did not seek to reduce the "idea of nationalism" to merely the antithesis 
of the "idea of Europe." Rather he stressed the complementary nature of the two 
ideas, particularly in the thought of Herder. And he carefully explained how during 
ensuing decades nationalism became divorced from “freedom” and “humanity” and 
acquired various “missionary” attributes, as can be seen in the writings of Maz-* 
‘zini, Gioberti, Fichte, De Maistre, and others. 

The editors of these two volumes are justified in finding it both remarkable 
and comforting that in the “gloomy winter of 1943, when the streets of Milan 
resounded to the cadenced steps of German patrols and other brigades,” an 
Italian professor should have dared to reaffirm so energetically the tolerant prin- 
ciples of the eighteenth century and to sing aloud the stanzas of the Marseillaise. 


Vanderbilt University CuanLEs F. DELZELL 


EUROPE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 1713-1783. By M. S. Ander- 
son. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1961. Pp. ix, 364. $5.00.) 


THis volume on Europe in the Eighteenth Century, 1713-1783, by Dr. 
Mathew Anderson of the London School of Economics, is the first to appear in 
a projected eleven-volume History of Europe from the decline of Rome to 1945, 
edited by Professor Denys Hay of the University of Edinburgh. The book, by 
its scope and subject matter, invites comparisons with similar attempts, such as 
Arthur Hassall, The Balance of Power, 1715-1789 (1909); Roland Mousnier and 
Ernest Labrousse, Le xvn? siècle: Révolution intellectuelle, technique, et poli- 
tique, 1715-1815 (1953); and Volume VII of the New Cambridge Modern His- 
tory, The Old Regime, 1713-63 (1957). As might be expected of an older work, 
Hassall’s volume is almost exclusively a dense narrative of political, diplomatic, 
and military events. As befits a volume in a history of civilization series, the 
book by Mousnier and Labrousse emphasizes technical, intellectual, and cultural 
changes. The New Cambridge Modern History and Anderson seek to maintain 
a balance between cultural and institutional description and the narrative of the 
thin, red line of diplomatic, military, and political “heroes.” Indeed, Anderson 
devotes the first half of his work to a description of the structure of European 
society in the eighteenth century, the economic life, the government and admin- . 
istration, monarchs and despots, tensions within the state, armies and navies, 
diplomacy and international relations. These chapters are abreast of modern schol- 
arship; to nonspecialists in the eighteenth century they will offer much that is 
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new. These nonspecialists will admire the singular balance and intelligence with 
which the evidence is considered and each sentence is written. In accord with 
the current scholarly trend, Anderson here emphasizes the elements of continuity, 
habit, and inertia in the social, economic, and political life of this epoch. “The 
horse-drawn wagons moving painfully over wretched roads, the sailing-ships 
sometimes delayed for weeks or months by contrary winds, the domestic workers 
at their bench or spinning-wheel, the unique social prestige still attached almost 
everywhere to the ownership of land—all these show us that we are still in many 
respects closer to the thirteenth century than to the nineteenth." There follow 
one hundred quite satisfactory pages of diplomatic narrative, beginning with the 
‘expansion of Russia in the east, then passing to chapters on Central Europe, and 
ending with the Anglo-French duel and the relations of Europe with the outside 
world. The book concludes with two chapters on education, ideas, and intellectual 
life and on religion and the churches, which are disappointingly thin and written 
as if the author's heart were not in the matter. Since in this epoch, before the 
1780's, the elements of change were largely in the realm of ideas, the effect of the 
strength of the first half of the book when combined with the weakness of the 
last sixth is to stress continuity, to minimize change, and to ill prepare the reader 
for the French Revolution. Nevertheless, one carries away from reading the 
book a sense of excellence and strength. At the present moment, it is probably 
the best single volume on Europe in the eighteenth century. 


Duke University Haxnorp T. PARKER 


DAS 19. UND 2o. JAHRHUNDERT. By Erich Angermann et al. [Historia 
Mundi, Volume X.] (Bern: Francke Verlag. 1961. Pp. 818. 48.20 fr. S.) 


Tum volume marks the completion of Historia Mundi, a new and important 
ten-volume series which is destined to occupy in the German-speaking world the 
same high place that several of the older series occupy in France and England. 
Fritz Kern initiated this project shortly after the war, and following his death 
in 1950, Fritz Valjavec became editor. He died before this volume was completed, 
and these many changes may account for the publisher's regretful note that His- 
toria Mundi "has moved in other directions than Fritz Kern and the publishers 
originally intended." 

This last volume is devoted to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, to the 
triumph of Europe's industrial civilization, and to its impact on the rest of the 
world. It focuses precisely on the emergence of one world, on the creation of a 
political and economic system that links the hitherto separate cultures. The 
dominant themes of this book are the changes in European civilization that made 
possible the diffusion of its technological and spiritual achievements. The editor 
avowedly aimed at providing a new perspective on the present and sought es- 
pecially to render intelligible the emergence of Russia and America as the leading 
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powers and of the colonial world as independent and increasingly important 
powers. In pursuit of this perspective of the present, the past is at times distorted. 

The very ambitiousness of this volume leads to an invidious imbalance in 
quality and proportion of the different chapters, written by sixteen Western, pre- 
ponderantly German, historians. Sir Charles Webster, Franco Valsecchi, Hans 
Herzfeld, and Ludwig Zimmermann deal with European politics from 1815 to 
1919 in 174 pages, and the cramped quality of their chapters may explain why 
these narratives fail to do justice to the subjects or to the usual high quality of 
these authors. A longer part examines the intellectual, social, and economic de- 
velopments of the world, primarily of Europe, and here the essays are very 
uneven indeed. Hans Sedlmayr discusses "Kunst im demiurgischen Zeitalter," the 
weakest and most Germanic piece of the volume. Fritz Valjavec's essay on the 
cultural and intellectual life of Europe is not much better, Sedlmayr's and Val- 
javec's essays are dishearteningly anachronistic and should have been omitted from 
a work that is to mold the historical consciousness of a new generation. 

Very successful, on the contrary, is Wilhelm Treue's long essay on the eco- 
nomic and social structure of Europe. He exemplifies his belief that "the history 
of economic and technological development in connection with the Industrial 
Revolution becomes more than in any other phase a part of intellectual history." 
His essay presents a masterly review of the economic changes as these were em- 
bedded in European culture. Treue's contribution is an admirable synthesis of 
recent scholarship and strengthens a new and promising style in economic his- 
toriography. 

The editor planned for three essays on the Russian Empire and the rise of 
the Americas in order to explain the origins of their contemporary predomin- 
ance. Werner Philipp depicts "Russia's Rise to a World Power, 1815-1917,” with 
expert skill and penetrating insight. It is not Philipp's fault, but rather the fault 
inherent in a collective enterprise of this sort, that the Communist Revolution of 
1917 receives barely a mention anywhere in this book. 

Erich Angermann's essay on the United States from 1814 to 1919 and that of 
Arthur Whitaker on Latin America for the same period are also very successful. 
Horst Hammitzsch's discussion of modern Japan is splendidly informative, as is 
Hans Beyer's article on the emancipation movements in the Ottoman Empire, in 
Asia, and in Africa. Equally discerning is Jean Vidalenc's survey of the colonial 
system from 1814 to 1919. 

The main part of the book ends with Walther Hubatsch's brief review of politi- 
cal developments from 1919 to 1945. Here the implicit German orientation of 
much of the volume is explicit and fully justified, though Hubatsch’s treatment 
of recent German history is unsatisfactory. His conventional explanations, and 
concealed excuses, are of little service to the German reader and reflect none of 
the new and outstanding historical thought exemplified by the work of Fritz 
Fischer and K. D. Bracher, among others. The book and the series are concluded 
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by Harold Steinacker's essay on “The Meaning and Nature of History," written 
in a vein similar to the articles by Sedlmayr and Valjavec. 

Despite some of the excellent contributions to this volume, the over-all im- 
pression is one of disappointment, The work is uneven and poorly integrated, and 
despite its laudable and successful efforts to overcome the geographical parochi- 
alism and European orientation of earlier historians, the book reflects in part 
at least a still deeper parochialism and traditionalism which do scant justice to 
the vigorous temper of contemporary historiography on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Columbia University Frirz STERN 


PROPHETS OF YESTERDAY: STUDIES IN EUROPEAN CULTURE, 
1890-1914. By Gerhard Masur. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1961. 
Pp. x, 481. $7.50.) 

Ir was not so long ago that a historian could make himself a kind of academic 
Davy Crockett in the eyes of his students by quoting little snips from Weber and 
Pareto. He thereby brought intellectual history into the “crisis of our age” and 
established himself as an ultramodernist among his peers. But this day, with its 
easy glory, is now gone. Since the recent appearance of such works as Stuart 
Hughes’s Consciousness and Society, Carl Schorske’s studies on Vienna, Hayden 
White’s translation of Carlo Antoni’s From History to Sociology, Albert Levi's 
Philosophy and the Modern World, and Wolfgang Mommsen’s Max Weber und 
die deutsche Politik, the intellectual transformation that introduced our century 
and our era has been made into an accessible area of historical inquiry at least as 
serious and as sophisticated as any in the further past. And now we have Ger- 
hard Masur's Prophets of Yesterday, a work of comprehensive synthesis that 
moves the study of the movement into a new stage. 

Masur's arena is nothing less than the breakdown of the coherence in European 
society which became the dominant theme of European thought and culture be- 
tween 1890 and 1914. Imbedding his analysis in a social context—there are intro- 
ductory and concluding chapters on social movements, and the relevance of the 
bourgeois crisis is specified throughout—Masur covers the vast field of the dis- 
cursive and creative arts (intellectual and cultural history, to give them our labels) 
that were the prime expression of a development taking more obscure and hybrid 
forms in the more practical activities of the prewar world. Masur does indeed 
disclaim completeness (note the subtitle), and every reader will lament the omis- 
sion of a favorite, but with representative poets, novelists, dramatists, artists, his- 
torians, philosophers, and social scientists, we are as close to full coverage as we 
are likely to get. Masur organizes this cultural panorama by types of reaction to 
the overwhelming problem set by the disruption of meaning in the European 
world. He moves from the adumbration of the problem in the giants of nine- 
teenth-century culture—Goethe, Comte, Marx, Dostoevski, Nietzsche—to the 
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empty aesthetic recourse of the littérateurs like Wilde, George, and Gide, to the 
relativizing of values in the scholarship of Dilthey, Rickert, and Weber, and to 
the specific reflection of bourgeois bankruptcy in the art of impressionism, the 
. drama of Ibsen, and the social novels of Mann and Galsworthy. The unrelieved 
motif of crisis is then leavened by the introduction of the philosophical optimists, 
Bergson and Croce, who seek to convert flux from dissolution into progress. 
Those who search in vain for the “lost dimension”-—Freud, the postimpressionists, 
Unamuno—provide the central denouement. 

It is not easy to hold such a motley group together, and it is a tribute to Ma- 
sur's breadth and flexibility of understanding that he steers so skillfully between 
the anarchy and the regimentation which beckon from such material, Evoking 
rather than defining the sense of contemporary crisis, he permits each figure to 
make his own contribution to the intellectual process that introduced it. Masur 
analyzes ideas, of course, but this is not his chief concern. What he seeks above 
all is the individual human equation. In each case he joins a personal to the 
intellectual portrait and conveys thereby the internal relations of the change he 
describes. The book's strength lies in its sensitivity and its humanity rather than 
in its rigor and integration. It is intellectual history in the manner of Hazard 
rather than in the manner of Cassirer. Given such an approach, judgments will 
vary not so much about the admirable range of the whole as about the treatment 
of the particular figures. In my judgment, Masur's average in comprehending 
and transmitting the essence of such difficult and complicated people is remark- 
ably high. I did feel, however, that the more demoniacal figures, like Nietzsche, 
Freud, and Shaw, remained rather more alien than did the more companionable 
gentle or chastened souls like Bergson, Dilthey, and Wilde. 

The fact remains, however, that the field has now been surveyed, and Masur 
has rendered a signal pioneering service. Studies will and should continue to be 
cultivated within it, and discussion should be initiated on the analytical meaning 
of the whole, particularly on the constructive ideas that came out of the literature 
of crisis. Masur signalizes a historiography of our second intellectual revolution 
that is on the same high level as that of the Enlightenment. Would that a similar 
service could be performed for the lost world of the nineteenth century that lies 
between them, 


Yale University l LEONARD KRIEGER 


FRANCE AND HER EASTERN ALLIES, 1919-1925: FRENCH-CZECH- 
OSLOVAK-POLISH RELATIONS FROM THE PARIS PEACE CON- 
FERENCE TO LOCARNO. By Piotr S. Wandyez. (Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1962. Pp. ix, 454. $8.50.) 


Wanpycz’ study of relations between France, Poland, and Czechoslovakia be- 
gins with the collapse of the pre-World War I political, social, and economic or- 
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der in Europe. It ends with what the author describes as the "illusion of Locarno" 
and the final failure of repeated attempts by these powers to establish a barrière de 
Pest. This effort to keep Germany and the Soviet Union apart is the underlying 
theme in a detailed, indeed exhaustive, study of the relations of the three powers 
in their continuing search for the means of guaranteeing European peace and 
security during the years between the wars. The theme is a melancholy one, but 
its pursuit has probably provided us with the most authoritative account of the 
policies of France and its two eastern allies for the years 1919-1925. 

As the author points out, the published materials bearing directly or indirectly 
on French-Polish-Czech relations is “staggering.” The reader must admire the 
patience and fortitude that enabled the author to master this mountain of publi- 
cations. But in his turn the reader will occasionally find the volume's main 
theme obscured by the very detailed treatment. Wandycz does his best, however, 
to guide the reader through the maze by means of summary paragraphs at the 
end of each chapter or episode. | 

While the volume’s outstanding merit is the scholarly thoroughness with 
which the complex subject is treated, Wandycz deserves warm praise for the 
remarkably objective fashion in which he treats events whose repercussions still 
enormously affect us all. Thus, Wandycz gives full credit to the tactical skill by 
which Beneš enhanced the apparent prestige and power of Czechoslovakia. Similarly, 
Wandycz is restrained in his criticism of Lloyd George's policies even though 
the Prime Minister never attempted to disguise his contempt of the reborn Po- 
lish nation. 

Wandycz seems almost unduly reticent in expressing broad generalizations or 
value judgments in the course of describing the actual march of men and events 
from Versailles to Locarno. For those who may feel this lack, however, the author 
provides a remedy. He concludes his study with an appraisal, a pattern of rela- 
tions, the value of which is the more apparent since Wandycz has in the fore- 
going chapters so amply confirmed his right to appraise the events so painstak- 
ingly and dispassionately recorded. In the final paragraphs of this appraisal, the 
author emphasizes his conviction that both France and Czechoslovakia failed to 
appreciate fully their long-range community of interests with Poland. If, thinks 
Wandycz, Beneš had been willing to accept the risks of an alliance with Poland, 
it might have been possible to forge an East European bloc of some forty million 
people, capable of resisting aggression far more effectively than Bene? darling, the 
Little Entente. But for reasons the author makes abundantly clear, such a bloc 
was not to be. France and both its eastern allies proceeded along the path that 
ended in the cataclysm they had so desperately sought to avoid. 

France and Her Eastern Allies is history for historians. Its author can be 
reasonably sure that his painstaking work will long remain a basic element in 
our understanding of European diplomacy between the wars. 


Washington, D. C. S. EvERETT GLEASON 
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DER ERZWUNGENE KRIEG: DIE URSACHEN UND URHEBER DES 2. 
WELTKRIEGS. By David L. Hoggan. Translated from the English by 
M. E. Narjes and H. Grabert. [Veröffentlichungen des Institutes für deutsche 
Nachkriegsgeschichte, Volume 1.] (Tübingen: Verlag der Deutschen Hoch- 
schullehrer-Zeitung. 1961. Pp. 893.) 


Tras is the first volume in a series edited by Herbert Grabert and published 
by his private institute. Grabert was a leading anti-Christian publicist in the 
1930's. The dust jacket of the present volume contains endorsements by Harry 
Elmer Barnes and Hugo C. Backhaus, the latter being a pseudonymn under which 
Grabert has published some of his Neo-Nazi works since World War II. 

The major thesis of this book is simple. By careful scheming, Lord Halifax, 
the British Foreign Secretary, intentionally brought about World War II against 
Hitler's intense desire for peace, a desire seconded by Joachim von Ribbentrop 
and Georges Bonnet, but thwarted by most German and some British diplomats. 
Poland acted as the willing pawn of Britain in providing by its British-induced 
intransigence on Danzig the desired pretext for an attack on Germany. In their 
efforts to unleash war, the British were consciously urged on by Roosevelt and 
unconsciously aided by Italy's last minute betrayal of its ally. Halifax was further 
assisted by the German opposition to Hitler, referred to here in Hitlerean language. 
Most of the book deals with the diplomacy of 1938-1939, particularly the period 
from Munich to the outbreak of war. There are backnotes, a bibliography, and 
a name index. 

Since Hoggan's findings differ significantly from those of other scholars, an 
analysis of his method is necessary. Four main procedures led him to his con- 
clusions. First, all public statements by Hitler after 1933 are taken at face value. 
Hitler's explanations for leaving the League, remilitarizing the Rhineland, seizing 
Austria, and his periodic pacific professions are invariably taken as accurate indi- 
cators of German policy. Second, Hitler's secret statements are either deprecated 
or ignored. The Hossbach memorandum, the May 1939 and August 1939 secret 
speeches are simply declared to have been distorted by others. The secret instruc- 
tions to Henlein are overlooked. Since Hoggan by-passes Hitler's announcement 
to his generals in February 1933 that the purpose of the new German army was 
the conquest and ruthless Germanization of land in the east, he can claim igno- 
rance of Germany's ultimate aims in Eastern Europe. The third major technique 
is transposition: the sequence of events is reversed for dramatic effect. By relying 
on German distortions in their White Book, Hoggan is able to omit the strong 
Polish reaction to Germany's demand for Danzig in October 1938 in order to 
make it occur after, rather than before, the turn of British policy in 1939. Again, 
the Soviet suggestion that Germany trade Lithuania for a part of central Poland 
is moved up to take place before, rather than after, the Soviet invasion of Poland; 
thus Hoggan can invent a Soviet ultimatum. The fourth and most commonly 
utilized technique is the twisting of evidence or its total fabrication. Hoggan 
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makes statements and lists references to support them. The references frequently 
contain something different. 

Of the innumerable possible examples, one will be cited as an illustration of 
both Hoggan's thesis and his methodology. In June 1939 Adam von Trott zu 
Solz was in England to talk with British leaders. The key issue was Britain's 
guarantee to Poland. According to Hoggan, Chamberlain confided to Trott that 
the guarantee “did not please him personally at all. He thereby gave the im- 
pression that Halifax was solely responsible for the British policy." What did 
Chamberlain really say? “Do you [Trott] believe that I undertook these com- 
mitments gladly? Hitler forced me into them." By neatly switching the names, 
Hoggan makes Halifax into the warmonger, and Hitler into the angel of peace. 


University of Michigan GERHARD L, WEINBERG 


A NAVAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Volume I, THE FORMATIVE CEN- 
TURIES. By G. J. Marcus. (Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown. 1961. Pp. xii, 


494. $1250.) 


THERE are two categories of naval histories of England. The first has but one 
representative: the outdated, full-scale work edited by Sir W. Laird Clowes, The 
Royal Navy, a History (7 volumes, 1903). The second consists of general ac- 
counts in single volumes, the best examples of which are provided by Michael 
Lewis, David Mathews, and Christopher Lloyd. The present work, by an erudite 
British “amateur” naval historian, will, when completed, fall midway between 
these categories as regards size. Volume 1 carries the story to the eve of, the 
French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. The projected volumes (Marcus in- 
forms me) will be: II, “The Age of Nelson” (1963), and III, “The Empire of the 
Ocean," dealing with 1815-1918 (1963 or 1964). 

The unique feature of Volume I is that its scope is much broader than that of 
Clowes and the others. The drum-and-trumpet history of the Royal Navy is 
described against an integrated background of military history and of develop- 
ments in strategy and tactics, matériel, gunnery, navigation, naval administration, 
and foreign and domestic policy. The author shows the sure touch of the expert 
in handling all the naval facets of the story. 

Marcus has made the fullest use of twentieth-century research: the classics 
of Mahan, Richmond, and Corbett; the primary source material published by 
the Navy Records Society; and the monographic and naval periodical literature. 
He says little that is new, whether of fact or of interpretation, except, notably, in 
the Armada and Seven Years’ War chapters. Here, thanks to original research 
for two monographs (Quiberon Bay [1960] and The Great Armada, [in press]), 
he has been able to introduce fresh and interesting material on the disastrous odys- 
sey -of the Spanish fleet, on Hawke's naval strategy in 1759, and on the great 
victory at Quiberon Bay. 
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I found the penultimate chapter, “Sea Life under the Georges,” particularly 
rewarding. Marcus points up the factors that made the British fleet the most 
formidable one afloat by the late eighteenth century and that made possible a 
Nelson. These were the standard of seamanship and gunnery, the introduction of 
more flexible tactics, the signaling improvements ("For the first time the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was able to say exactly what he pleased by signal"), and, most 
decisive of all, the excellence of the personnel, especially the officers, who were - 
"imbued with the strongest sense of professional pride and esprit de corps.” The 
same chapter has fascinating sections on shipboard life, the recruitment of sea- 
men, women in the navy (down to 1815 considerable numbers accompanied the 
crews to sea), prize money, the timber problem, discipline, and health problems. 

The prose is very readable, if not distinguished, the many simple geographical 
maps are helpful, and the index and annotated chapter bibliographies are first 
rate. Minor blemishes are the omission of page citations in quite a few reference 
footnotes and an often peculiar comma usage, or lack of usage. My one serious 
complaint is the treatment of the great figures in the British naval tradition. Their 
polidies and achievements are handled very skillfully, but we learn very little 
about them as individuals. Vernon, Hawke, Anson, eż al. simply do not come 
alive—not even Pepysl 

We have here the first installment of what promises to be a major work of 
synthesis in the field of naval history. 


University of Hawaii ARTHUR J. MARDER 


THE WEALTH OF THE GENTRY, 1540-1660: EAST ANGLIAN STUDIES. 
By Alan Simpson. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. vii, 225. 
$5.00.) 


THE studies in Simpson's excellent book are linked by two circumstances: they 
concern the fortunes of men and families who held or bought land in East Anglia 
between 1540 and 1660; they are based on records which provide runs of economic 
information about those fortunes over unusually long time spans. Consequently, 
they register better than any records previously studied the impact of the price 
revolution on a sector of English agrarian society. The main characters in the 
study are exemplars of what have become stock types in discussions of the Eng- 
lish society and economy from the dissolution of the monasteries to the Restora- 
tion—Nicholas Bacon, the rising lawyer and official; Thomas Cullum, the rising 
merchant; Thomas Cornwallis, the courtier who lost his job. Up to a point : 
each character conforms to type or to one or another of the current characteriza- 
tions of the.type that he exemplifies. Thus, Bacon, a man of very humble ori- 
gins indeed, fourished mightily in a succession of offices: solicitor of Augmenta- 
tions, attorney of Wards, Lord Keeper. With the gains of office he bought land, 
sometimes at insiders' rates, and established a county family. From his entry into 
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office to his death, his annual income climbed from nothing to about five thou- 
sand pounds net. The merchant, Thomas Cullum, a country boy apprenticed to 
a London draper, nursed a small initial capital of a few hundred pounds to well 
over forty thousand pounds despite outlays of around fifteen thousand pounds to 
settle his children. He bought a country estate and founded a county family. Sir ' 
Thomas Cornwallis, starting as a substantial squire, was rewarded with a house- 
hold office for his loyalty to Queen Mary during the crisis of her accession. His 
income rose precipitously during her reign and dropped very sharply after her 
death, when because of his adherence to the old religion he became, as he re- 
mained until he died, a mere country gentleman again. 

So much for conformity to the available stereotypes. The deviations from 
_ standard, however, are more notable. Bacon was, according to one’s taste, a cal- 
culating new man, or a man of the court. He increased his income, however, by 
no “bourgeois” application of new business methods, but mainly by the simple 
expedients of buying land at the good bargains his position opened up to him 
and raising the rents, as leases fell in, to something like the market value of 
the leasehold. As a man of his position needed to and wanted to, Bacon the 
court official built extensively, but never so expensively as to cause himself financial 
embarrassment, and in his household outlays as in all else he was moderate. At 
his death he left three sons by his first wife, none of whom enjoyed the benison 
of office. All three were mere gentry, all three were sheriffs and members of 
Parliament, and all three prospered on the estates that brought them between 
two thousand and four thousand pounds a year. If the loss of a court connection 
through their father’s death did not bring financial disaster to Nicholas, Na- 
thaniel, and Edward Bacon, the loss of his own court position was not perman- 
ently crippling to Sir Thomas Cornwallis. He had to cut expenses back fairly 
sharply when he was dismissed, but since he no longer needed to maintain the port 
of a courtier, his living costs went down too, In any case he brought his outlay into 
line with his income, neither sold land nor borrowed to keep what he had, and 
without much increasing his holdings, doubled his revenues from land in the 
twenty-five years after he lost office. As for the rising merchant, Thomas Cullum, 
he got rich, but apparently not through court favor, or supercharged exploitation 
of the estate he purchased, or even usury. He did it mainly by living modestly, 
thriftily, and long, and plowing his earnings back into his expanding cloth busi- 
ness. Whatever his commercial talents, they could not have much affected the 
‘management of his country estate, since he acquired it at the age of sixty-nine, 
only eight years before his death. 

The results he obtained from a very heavy expenditure of patience and 
thoughtful effort, Simpson summarizes wisely but too modestly: “To one stu- 
dent, at least, the agrarian history of this century has turned out to be far more 
prosaic than he ever expected.” To substitute the plain prose of what actually 
happened in that history for the sound and fury of what for the past two decades 
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historians have said happened but did not is a very considerable service. This 
is especially so, since Simpson shows why, despite the price revolution, agrarian 
history was prosaic. It was so, because the structure of landholding, at least in 
Suffolk, was such that by flock management and especially by adjusting rents 
when leases fell in, landlords who were not exceptionally unlucky or unthrifty 
could keep their incomes abreast of their expenses, Estates composed of free- 
holds and copyholds of inheritance with fines certain could only be made pay by 
the heroic expedient of buying up the tenures. But of landlords with such es- 
tates, Simpson finds none among those he has studied. Not the least service of 
his restoration of prose to the agrarian history of the age between the dissolution 
and the Restoration is that it suggests we look elsewhere if we would understand 
the political and religious history of the era, history which was not prosaic at all. 


Washington University J. H. Hexrer 


SCOTLAND FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 1603. By William Croft 
Dickinson. [A New History of Scotland, Volume I.] (New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 1961. Pp. viii, 408. $10.00.) 

SCOTLAND FROM 1603 TO THE PRESENT DAY. By George S. Pryde. [A 
New History of Scotland, Volume II.] (New York: Thama Nelson and 
Sons. 1962. Pp. viii, 359. $10.00.) 


In this, the first general scholarly survey of its kind since the publication of 
Hume Brown’s History of Scotland more than fifty years ago, academic distinc- 
tion and scholarship are happily conjoined. Professor W. C. Dickinson holds the 
chair of Scottish history and literature at the University of Edinburgh, while 
Professor Pryde, until his death in July 1961, held the same post at Glasgow. 

The appearance of a major work of this sort at a time when the ancient na- 
tional identities of Europe may be on the verge of extinction within the larger 
entity of a new European political and economic community seems almost a 
paradox. And yet it also represents a kind of historiographical tenacity which, 
though not peculiar to Scotland, attests the longevity of Scottish historical mem- 
ory. Indeed, if the Scottish case is any indicator, it will be a long time before 
the new "European amalgamation can hope to expunge the kind of national feel- 
ing that expresses itself at least at the level of historical writing. Inevitably, of 
course, such a work as the present one must take on a parochial quality, particu- 
larly in the period covered by Pryde, because so much of modern Scotland's his- 
tory cannot be separated from the larger whole of Great Britain with its Lon- 
don-centered orientation. In that respect it may be said that Dickinson's task 
was somewhat less difficult in so far as the subject to which he addressed himself 
was at least clearly delimited by politics as well as geography. Still, there are 
developments within the sphere of Scottish history since 1603 and more particu- 
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larly since 1707 that deserve to be, indeed must be, treated apart from the his- 
tory of Britain, and it is these that one would expect to find delineated in a gen- 
eral treatment of the subject, as, in fact, many are. In such a treatment, however, 
the result must be produced by a process of intellectual and scholarly selection 
which means that the reader must rely on the expert knowledge of the author. 
Much skill is also required to avoid the special pitfall of so many textbook or sur- 
vey writers, namely, that of simply re-presenting a great mass of factual material 
collected from a vast range of sources without first reworking it through the per- 
ceptive components of one's own mind. 

Here it must be confessed somewhat sadly that there is an unevenness in the 
presentation of the two volumes. Dickinson, whose special talents as an out- 
standing textual editor and critic have been demonstrated in several publications, 
has set forth bis material as one would expect a scholar of his capacities and ex- 
perience to do. True, one must object to certain interpretations: feudalism, for 
example, was at once something more and something less in its Scottish mani- 
festation than the rather conventionally described general European phenomenon 
that emerges in these pages. And yet there is in Dickinson's portrayal evidence 
of a thoughtfulness and analytical scope that makes the reader at once aware of 
the unique and the complex Scottish medieval development. He is less 
concerned with the sequence of detail, though he has a true scholarly sense of 
the importance of chronology, than he is with the meaningfulness of his material 
and the particular significance of his subject. The reader of the first volume 
thus has an almost instinctive feeling, even when he may know little of the 
place or period, that if an accurate and total re-creation of a nation's past may 
not be entirely possible at least Dickinson has pointed up those aspects of 
Scotland's history before 1603 that more nearly correspond to the vague thing 
we call historical truth. 

In the second volume the results seem to be less happy, though we, in justice, 
must not overlook the facts of Pryde's untimely death and the greater unman- 
ageability of his subject. The work has its insights and values. Pryde under- 
stood and pointed up the remarkable significance of the Anglo-Scottish Union of 
1707 as no other living scholar could. Morover, he touched upon aspects of 
Scottish life in rich detail, which must be useful both to the specialist and the 
general reader. But in so doing he failed to surmount a hazard: no survey could 
hope to present every facet of modern Scottish life so fully. As a result, the work 
sometimes becomes a recapitulation of names and events in chronological series. 
These are good things to know, but in the end we cannot know them all. In 
trying to present them so fully, many of the great questions and enigmas of 
Scottish history that give it a broader significance in European or even world 
context are not mentioned at all. 

For all their differences, however, the two volumes are a distinct contribution to 
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Scottish and British historical writing, for both embody a knowledge, an under- 
standing, and an empathy with their subject which would be difficult to surpass. 


Barnard College S. A. BURRELL 


THE SCOTCH-IRISH: A SOCIAL HISTORY. By James G. Leyburn. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1962. Pp. xix, 377. $7.00.) 


History may not repeat itself; historians repeat each other as discriminatively 
as possible. Many of them have written, factually or fancifully, on the Scotch- 
Irish. Now the sociologist James G. Leyburn furnishes the student who dislikes 
"assiduous reading of many of these monographs" with the first general account 
evenly balanced between its Scottish, Ulster, and American phases. 

Leyburn disencumbers the story from his predecessors’ racial notions and latter- 
day democratic biases. His Scots and Ulstermen are folk of their own time and 
place. But perhaps because the Scottish historiography on which he draws stresses 
political and economic affairs, he devotes more space to civil disorder and poverty 
—"something near barbarism”—than to the social Gemeinschaft in which his 
own interest lies. The resulting picture of insecurity and destitution among the 
Lowland peasantry of 1600 is "dark and drublie" enough, free of Victorian ro- 
mancing about tartans and clansmen. Indeed, this emphasis suggests another 
modern calculus, whereby a thriving folk culture seems less significant than phy- 
sical discomforts. But dirt floors and thatch do not a prison make. 

This poses a difficulty for Leyburn, who, like other recent historians, finds the 
economic causes of emigration less interesting than the emigrants' social break 
with their feudal and communal past when crossing from Scotland to Ulster and 
thence to the still starker individualism of America. In this view the continual 
stripping away, over generations, of civilized institutions was not altogether com- 
pensated by the democratic ideas which, by the time the Scotch-Irish reached the 
Carolinas, made them "Americans rather than transplanted Europeans." Yet 
this important thesis is hard to establish without fresh evidence. Despite Ley- 
burn's shrewd and novel speculations on frontier society and national character, his 
conventional evidence tends to underscore the old picture of steady progress from 
feudalism to democracy, from poverty to affluence, and from Celtic twilight to 
the bright sun of a pioneer clearing. 

One could at least have more confidence in this retelling of an old story if 
quotations (many from textbooks, reviews, and other tertiary sources) bad been 
meticulously collated with their originals, if references to controverted subjects 
like the Jacksonians or Federalists were less dated, or if an easier familiarity were 
displayed with proper names (“Clydeshire”; "the Con" O'Neill; a Galloway made 
to engulf Carrick, Kyle, Cunningham, and even the Lennox). 

This is, to be sure, the best survey yet of the Scotch-Irish. Unfortunately it 
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overdoes the gloomy premise that "the social historian relies upon the findings of 
those who have done original research in special arcas." 


Washington University | Row ann BERTHOFF 


PARTY POLITICS. Volume III, THE STUFF OF POLITICS. By Sir Ivor 
Jennings. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 492. $8.50.) 


Tens is the third and final volume of Sir William Ivor Jennings’ Party Politics. 
Volume I, subtitled Appeal to the People and published in 1960, was an analysis 
of the changing techniques of party politics. Volume II, The Growth of Parties 
(1961), was intended as a discussion of the historical development of political 
parties apart from questions of technique or of political theory. “The present vol- 
ume, also designed to be historical, concentrates on the ideas of politicians and 
of voters. Taken together, these volumes complete his “survey of British political 
institutions begun with Cabinet Government in 1936 and continued with Parlia- 
ment in 1938." 

“The stuff of politics,” writes Jennings, “consists of the ideas and prejudices 
in the minds of the politicians...not very different from what is in the minds 
of their constituents.” This volume attempts to trace the history of these ideas 
and prejudices since the Restoration. The author uses what he describes as the 
technique of the civil servant or legal adviser, picking out what seems to him to 
be relevant and emphasizing what he deems important in the light of “the 
learning of historians and political philosophers." He adds: “little attention has 
been paid to primary sources—none whatever to manuscript sources." Though 
chronology is respected, the material is treated topically, each topic being developed 
independently within the same chronological period, with occasional cross re- 
ferences. The result is a prolix and at times a repetitious book. The topics he 
chooses are “The Whig Constitution,” “Church and King,” "Liberty," “Na- 
tionalism” (these mainly from the seventeenth to the early nineteenth century), 
followed by “Imperialism,” “Ireland,” “Free Trade and Protection,” and, finally, 
“The Welfare State and British Socialism.” The product of this method is not a 
historical appraisal of the interaction and interplay of these concepts within a 
given time period but rather a series of parallel essays on various historical themes. 

Not a specialist in many of these areas, the author depends on recognized au- 
thorities, but his use of their data and conclusions is not always wholly satisfactory. 
Thus, on two occasions he lists the Restoration acts for “ecclesiastical conform- 
ity,” but is inaccurate in his dates. Again, he writes: “The Toleration Act, 1689, 
was narrow in its scope and did not apply at all to Unitarians. All this legislation 
applied to Roman Catholics as to other Noncomformists.” He describes Charles 
II as being under the influence of his “son” James, Duke of York. His analysis of 
part of a 1904 pronouncement against protection by fourteen professors and lec- 
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turers in economics leads him to attribute the phrase “unjust distribution of 
wealth” to their acceptance of the individualist assumptions of Adam Smith, ig- 
noring the fact that Adam Smith, a man of his times, was concerned with the 
increased production of wealth, not with its just distribution. 

To use a phrase that Jennings applies to Dilke's brand of imperialism, this 
volume is “highly personal.” Thus Jennings can speak of Methodism as “a reli- 
gion without morality because it was based on a psychological conversion rather 
than moral persuasion.” When, however, he deals with contemporary politics, 
he occasionally offers us superb bits, sometimes striking caricatures. Such are his 
description of the legislative process and his careful analysis of the complexities 
of the impact of "the condition of the people question" on the traditional political 
parties in the early nineteenth century. His three-volume study of Party Politics 
does not at all measure up to his two earlier works, Cabinet Government and 
Parliament. In them Jennings was an expert treating subjects with which he was 
completely familiar and where he was a master in the interpretation of his 
sources, 


Brooklyn College MADELINE R. RoBINTON 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ISAAC NEWTON. Volume II, 1688-1694. 
Edited by H. W. Turnbull. (New York: Cambridge University Press for the 
Royal Society of London. 1961. Pp. xviii, 445. $25.00.) 


Unper this somewhat misleading title are included many letters about New- 
ton, manuscript jottings by him, and memoranda on conversations with and 
about him. The editor, who did not live to see this volume published, believes 
that approximately sixty items have either never been published at all or onl 
in extracts. 

Of the new scientific items, the most interesting are the following: a manu- 
script by Newton, of 1665 or 1666, of which portions have previously been pub- 
lished by A. R. Hall, revealing the early stages of Newton’s thought on motion 
and gravitation and the direct link between these speculations and his reading 
of Galileo; proofs of certain propositions concerning the Solid of Least Resistance 
which had been stated without explanation in the Principia, so that one is en- 
abled to look behind the adamantine finish of the book to the actual methods by 
which it was constructed; memoranda by David Gregory on a conversation of 
1693 with Christiaan Huygens about his objections to the Principia; and a series 
of very instructive memoranda by Gregory on conversations with Newton in 
1694. In these memoranda, Gregory quotes Newton on the “continual miracle” 
“required to prevent the Sun and the fixed stars from rushing together through 
gravity," on projected emendations in a new edition of the Principia, and on 
Newton's having become acquainted in 1664, while still a student at Cambridge, 
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with “the method of fluxions although without the word fluxion" by considering 
the payment of interest on his mother's estate. 

Apart from new information on Newton's own thought, the present volume 
contains a generous documentation of the response to his theories by his great 
contemporaries Leibniz and Huygens. Huygens persisted, over Newton's ob- 
jections, in trying to invoke the ether as the cause of gravity. One discerns in 
him not merely a mathematician of genius chafing a little at the triumphs of a 
rival, but also a representative of the powerful instinct, surviving into the eigh- 
teenth century, that a theory of attraction at a distance smacked of the occult and 
represented a threat to the "Mechanical Philosophy." 

A final element of interest in this volume is the terrible revelation in Newton's 
letters to Samuel Pepys and John Locke in September 1693 of the nervous break- 
down that overtook him. He wants Locke to forgive him for saying that Locke 
was a "Hobbist" endeavoring to strike at the "root of morality" and for "this 
uncharitableness," that "when one told me you were sickly $ would not live 1 
answered twere better i£ you were dead." Over against these appalling letters 
must be set the uniformly sunny and generous correspondence with his jeung 
Genevan friend, Fatio de Duillier. 


Harvard University DonaALD FLEMING 


THE BRITISH CABINET. By John P. Mackintosh. (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 546. $y.00.) 


Tur book evolved from a project to bring out a new edition of A. Berriedale 
Keith's British Cabinet System, published nearly twenty-five years ago and in a 
second edition, revised by N. H. Gibbs of Oxford, in 1952. In the course of con- 
siderable work in preparation for a third edition, it became clear that an ade- 
quate revision would result in a new book, rather than in a new edition of an old 
one, and John P. Mackintosh, formerly of the faculty of Edinburgh University, 
was asked to write it. In doing so he has made a distinguished contribution to 
the historical literature on the British cabinet besides giving us, especially in his 
copious footnotes, what amounts to a commentary and critique on much of that 
literature. 

As would be expected, most of the book is devoted to the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The author's procedure in his research has been to study the 
firsthand sources that are in print; to supplement them, where they become scanty, 
with manuscript collections; and, in order to bring his treatment of twentieth- 
century developments up to date, to interview some thirty former cabinet min- 
isters, as well as civil servants and others who have observed the cabinet at 
work. The use of personal interviews as historical sources is emphasized in his 
brief preface as a marked feature of his research—not, of course, that there is 
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anything new about a method of historical investigation which is at least as old 
as Thucydides. | 

Mackintosh pilots his readers, learnedly and skillfully, along a course that ex- 
tends from the reign of Charles II to the administration of Harold Macmillan, 
that is full of obstacles to smooth and easy navigation, and that has not followed 
any blueprint for the construction of a “cabinet system." It is, however, difficult in 
any summary treatment, as he remarks, "to avoid conveying the impression that de- 
velopment was more deliberate and consistent than was the case.” If he has ever 
been tempted by the beguilements of presentism, it would be hard to find evi- 
dence of it in these pages. In reading his thoroughly informed discussion of cab- 
inet origins in the seventeenth century, for example, one is reminded of what Mait- 
land, with his superb sense of “historicality,” called the besetting sin in the tra- 
dition of English legal history, namely, antedating the emergence of the modern, 
reminded of it because Mackintosh so steadfastly abstains from this sin; he never 
hurries history. Nor does he commit another transgression to which presentists 
are prone. He does not oversimplify history. When a theme is complicated, as 
are so many of those he is concerned with, his presentation is not vitiated histori- 
cally by efforts at expository simplicity. His book, quite evidently, was not in- 
tended for purely passive readers; it is the work of a scholar addressing himself 
to inquiring students. These will hardly be looking for a literary bed of roses. Nor, 
it may be surmised, is he really interested in making learning attractive to those 
who have to be persuaded to its quest. 

Yet there is a delightful footnote on page x15 that seemed to me almost touch- 
ing, though humorous withal. It relates to a "very long letter” which that very 
well-meaning though very un-English Baron Stockmar wrote to Prince Albert to 
console him for recent attacks; and in this footnote there is quoted, with ap- 
proval, Gladstone's judgment, expressed years later, on that extraordinary docu- 
ment, namely that “a congeries of propositions stranger in general result never 
... Was amassed in order to explain to the unlearned the more mysterious lessons 
embraced in the study of the British Monarchy." 

And what of the British cabinet in the years ahead? Mackintosh is too wise 
to attempt to answer such a question. He is, after all, no more a futurist than a 
presentist. Some trends could be traced through the last part of his book, which 
is entitled “The Cabinet in Modern Conditions" and comprises about two-fifths 
of the entire work, but they would not support the view that a cabinet "system," 
following an assumed “pattern,” is in process of evolution. Yet tempora mutantur 
nos et mutamur in illis. 
Rochester, New York Roserr Lrvineston SCHUYLER 


THE COMING OF THE WELFARE STATE. By Maurice Bruce. (London: 
B. T. Batsford. 1961. Pp. xi, 307. 35s.) 


Ir is Mr. Bruce's assignment, as author of the first volume in Professor Geoffrey 
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Barraclough's Turning Points in British History Series, to trace the growth of 
the complex network of social services that we have agreed to call the “welfare 
state.” For, however decisive may have been the Second World War in creat- 
ing the necessary social temper and the Beveridge Report in reducing vague as- 
pirations to specific proposals, the antecedents of the welfare state lie well in the 
past. Although in their philosophy and administration, the modern social services 
appear to have little in common with the poor law system, there is a recognizable 
line of descent from the great Elizabethan statutes to, say, the National Assist- 
ance Act of 1948. 

What placed the old problem in a new setting was, of course, the onset of in- 
dustrialism, with its concomitants of massed poverty, urban congestion, and the 
rest, and from the 1830’s and 1840's the British state found itself pushed, hesi- 
tantly but indubitably, along the path of intervention. Britain's response to the 
pressures of industrialism and the hazards of urban living was formulated by 
piecemeal, trial-and-error methods, and even now is anything but a neatly articu- 
lated construction. The evolution of the welfare state forms a complicated, con- 
fusing story, and one which Bruce's volume does not wholly succeed in untan- 
gling. His lines of development are not sharply delineated, and the excessive sub- 
titles, at some points one to a paragraph, serve not so much to clarify the narrative 
as to fragment it. But the author has done his work conscientiously, his judg- 
ments appear to be soundly based (though often expressed in fairly leaden prose), 
and, in short, he has produced a useful handbook on an important theme. 

To Bruce—and one would certainly not quarrel with this view—the critical 
steps toward the welfare state were taken by the governments of the Edwardian 
period, Conservative as well as Liberal. In retrospect these innovations may seem 
timid and tentative, but almost all were, in principle, revolutionary, and, as the 
next half century was to demonstrate, capable of vast extension. The Unem- 
ployed Workmen Act of 1905, inadequate as it was, and the Old Age Pensions 
Act, at least by implication, accepted as a national responsibility certain categories 
of social insecurity, and the National Insurance Act, as Lloyd George noted pri- 
vately, looked ahead to the day when “the obligation of the State to find labour or 
sustenance will be realised." 

Yet these statutes, far from creating a system of protective services, were little 
more than a series of expedients designed to meet particular situations. To ex- 
pand them into a comprehensive scheme required the sense of community and 
the new social awareness kindled by the Second World War. Even then the de- 
cision was not spontaneous and immediate. The Beveridge Report, Bruce recalls, 
went through its “Boom and Boycott" phase, evoking little enthusiasm from either 
Churchill or Bevin, and the Prime Minister's broadcast of March 1943, in which 
he accepted the Beveridge program, was a rather tepid commitment. Still it was 
a commitment, and during the following months the coalition not only drafted its 
proposals (in what Beveridge called the “White Paper Chase"), but began to em- 
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body them in legislative action. Although much was left for Attlee’s Labour gov- 
ernment, the welfare building that it reared plainly rested on foundations laid 
down by earlier generations. 


Harvard University | Davin OwEN 


THE STORY OF FABIAN SOCIALISM. By Margaret Cole. (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press; London: Heinemann. 1961. Pp. xv, 366. $6.50.) 


Herz at last is an up-to-date, full-scale history of the Fabian Society, by an 
author with unsurpassed personal knowledge of the subject and access to the 
correspondence files and executive minutes of the society. 'The Fabians have long 
fascinated students of British politics, as a small but potent organization of 
hardheaded reformers who, in the words of an earlier Fabian historian, Edward 
Pease, "applied the method of social engineering to questions hitherto left to the 
realm of sentiment." Where else, in the politics of a democratic country, could 
one find so tantalizing a mixture of backstairs influence and high-mindedness? 
Yet there has been no satisfactory general study of the Fabians' eight decades. 
Pease's book is old and covers but half the period. Recent works on the origins 
of the British Labour party have diminished somewhat the early Fabians' reputa- 
tion, by showing their failure to see the potential of labor in politics. They played 
but a small part in the creation and early nurturing of the Labour party, how- 
ever important their contributions may have been to the changing intellectual 
climate of the times and to the willingness of successive British governments to use 
the engine of state for purposes of social reform and economic planning. 

Margaret Cole does not attempt to reverse these judgments. Indeed, not only 
is she 'very forthright about the political ineptitude of those supposed masters of 
intrigue, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, but she also takes Sidney to task for “his 
complete unscrupulousness in making use of confidential information in further- 
. ance of “good” causes" and aptly compares his writing style to “the slow passing 
of an infinitely long, laden freight train." She also supports George Bernard 
Shaw's criticisms of the early Fabians’ insularity; they were, she says, “the least 
internationally conscious of any radical group.” As for the famous policy of 
“permeation,” its achievements, with the sole (and ambiguous) exception of the 
Education Act of 1902, were minor, and the suspicions that it aroused among 
Labour politicians and other non-Fabian socialists were considerable, On the 
other hand, Mrs. Cole gives full credit both to the pioneers and to their successors 
for their promotion of the Fabian spirit of factual investigation and for their 
great output of work; they amply justified their description of themselves, which 
she quotes, as “communicative learners." And eventually, through Sidney Webb's 
Labour and the New Social Order, their message reached the Labour party 
decisively enough. 
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The book is liveliest and most interesting in its first half; in the later chapters, 
the author has increasing difficulty in pursuing her announced intention to write 
"a history, not of the Fabian Society in isolation, but of Fabian Socialism"; the 
cataloguing of activities tends to dominate, and the treatment becomes thinner. 
Yet, if the author has not quite trapped her elusive prey, she has given us an 
indispensable picture of it on the run. This is far the most adequate study of 
the Fabians yet made. 


Stanford University RicHARD. W. LYMAN 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR. BRITISH FOREIGN POL- 
ICY IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR. By Sir Llewellyn Woodward. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Offce; distrib. by British Information Services, 
New York. 1962. Pp. lv, 592. $7.00 postpaid.) 


Smvcz the British government has neither opened its Foreign Office archives 
nor published any collection of diplomatic documents for the period of the First 
World War, this volume comes as a surprise, but obviously it is an essential part 
of the History of the Second World War now being published by Her Majesty's 
government. The author, a distinguished historian who was for many years a 
professor at the Institute for Advanced Study and also an editor of Documents on 
British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, has had “free access to official documents,” but 
“alone is responsible for the statements made and the views expressed.” Thus the 
book is hardly "official" history such as might be put out by the Department of 
State. It is perhaps best described as a summary, with numerous quotations, of 
the files of the Foreign Office, with a minimum of comment and criticism by 
Sir Llewellyn Woodward. (Very little use is made of German, Russian, or United 
States documents.) He writes on the basis of what the Foreign Office knew at 
the time and is not concerned with what has become known since the war. The 
nearest he comes to criticism is to record, as he does in numerous cases, that the 
Foreign Office did not approve of what the Prime Minister was proposing or doing 
and in most instances to imply that the Foreign Office was right. The House of 
Commons does not appear in the narrative, although the Prime Minister was con- 
strained to hold secret sessions of Parliament from time to time. It is not sur- 
prising that Woodward provides few revelations (except in details), for Sir Win- 
ston Churchill's multivolumed narrative of the war has already told the essential 
facts about British foreign policy, and Woodward has not discovered "secret 
treaties" comparable to those concluded from 1914 to 1917. 

There are two outstanding themes in the book. One is the clear and accurate, 
as events revealed, view of Russia possessed by the Foreign Office, a view shared 
by Churchill, but not always accepted by Roosevelt. Át the end of the narrative, 
the point is made that if Japan had surrendered three weeks earlier, the Soviet 
government would not have been able to drive so hard a bargain at Potsdam. 
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The other theme is the continuing controversy between Churchill and Roose- 
velt. They differed about the policies to be followed toward Russia, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Italy, Spain, Vichy, Free France, Palestine, China, Japan, Argentina, and 
even Germany, for Roosevelt and Stalin both favored dismemberment, whereas the 
Foreign Office did not, and Churchill was doubtful. One wonders that the two 
leaders ever agreed on anything. Sometimes they compromised, and sometimes 
Churchill yielded to Roosevelt, but Churchill was largely responsible for the aban- 
donment of the Morgenthau plan for Germany. Just as the Foreign Office did not 
always agree with Churchill, so the State Department was often at loggerheads 
with Roosevelt. Occasionally there was a four-sided melee. Often complaint is 
registered that Roosevelt acted without consulting Churchill or the Foreign Office. 
Through these complicated disputes, Woodward threads his way clearly, and if, 
as an Englishman, he now and again points out inconsistencies in the American 
approach to problems, he does so in good temper. Thus, at Yalta, “the President 
and his entourage continued to assume that, unlike Great Britain, Russia was not 
an imperialist power." He is to be heartily congratulated on a book which makes 
plain what Britain did and why it did it. 

The book contains little about the economic aspects of wartime diplomacy, the 
reader being referred to specialized treatments of these problems by other writers. 
Nor does it deal with “unofficial” overtures for peace made from time to time by 
the enemy powers. 


Alexandria, Virginia BERNADOTTE E. ScHMITT 


HISTOIRE DU CATHOLICISME EN FRANCE. Volume II, SOUS LES 
ROIS TRES CHRÉTIENS. By A. Latreille et al. (Paris: Édition Spes. 


[1960.] Pp. 508.) 


Tus is the second volume of a projected three on the history of Roman Cathol- 
icism in France. The series is not intended to provide a work of reference for 
scholars, but rather a survey for the general informed reader in France. It ac- 
cordingly contains no footnotes or volume indexes, presents almost all quoted 
matter in French, and almost always limits its chapter bibliographies to a selection 
of the most obvious monographs in French. It will nevertheless prove useful to 
all American students of the subject, for it is a synthesis in the great French 
tradition—beautifully organized, lucidly written, well abreast of most modern 
scholarship, appropriately judicious. To call the present volume judicious, how- 
ever, is only to say that it avoids the more obvious traps in judgment that can 
result from religious or national bias, not to claim that it contains no strong opin- 
ions. Professor Latreille, who wrote this volume's second half, is quite harsh in 
his judgments on the Jansenists: he speaks at one point, for example, of the “Jan- 
senist cancer." He is also sharp in his criticism of Cardinal Mazarin, while gen- 
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erous in his opinion of the piety and zeal of Cardinal Richelieu. Canon Dela- 
ruelle, who wrote the first half, is somewhat more measured in his judgments, 
for example on the earliest French Protestants. He has little to say about earlier 
“heresies,” but such a subject is to some extent beyond the intended scope of 
the series. : 

That scope is delineated with intentional precision by the title: this is a history 
of Roman Catholicism in France, not of the Gallican Church, not of Christianity 
in France. The principal secondary theme of this particular volume is delineated 
with equal care in its subtitle: it focuses on Roman Catholicism in a period when 
a significant share of its leadership in France was assumed by the country's “Most 
Christian" kings, more precisely from the rule of St. Louis in the mid-thirteenth 
century to that of Louis XV's ministers in the early cighteenth century (with 1740 
as terminal date). Many of the chapters are accordingly devoted to sharply or- 
ganized summary narratiyes of the history of royal religious policy. Interspersed 
among them, however, are chapters analyzing institutions or describing popular 
piety in different periods. These last are necessarily somewhat impressionistic, but 
are handled with skill, drawing heavily on artistic and literary evidence. There 
are also chapters and extended passages providing explanations and assessing sig- 
nificance, often in a roughly sociological way. While important theological devel- 
opments are discussed, there is little attempt to analyze them technically or at 
length. 

Altogether this volume provides a useful introduction to an. important subject 
and a fine synthesis of much recent work upon it. 


State University of lowa Roserr M, Kincpon 


UNE CROISSANCE: LA BASSE-PROVENCE RURALE (FIN XVI° 
. SIECLE-1789). ESSAI D'ÉCONOMIE HISTORIQUE STATISTIQUE. 
Volume I, TEXTE; Volume II, GRAPHIQUES. By René Baehrel. [École 
Pratique des Hautes Études—VI* Section. Centre de Recherches Historiques. 
Démographie et sociétés, Volume VI.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1961. Pp. 842; 


36.) 


Tus work is another in a series which has vastly enriched our knowledge of 
economic and social life in France before 1789. While welcomed by specialists able 
to interpret the astonishingly complete statistics on their own, these volumes re- 
main a mixed blessing for the general historian. Their wealth of detail on economic 
life, population, social structure, and institutions lulls the nonspecialist into over- 
looking problems of historical and statistical method, which put the conclusions of 
these works in doubt. This is especially true for Baehrel, where method fights a 
running battle with conditions in Basse-Provence to gain the attention of the 
reader. This lack of emphasis does not diminish the value of the work, but it 
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lessens the reader's ability to seize the impact of the author's findings in both 
fields. 

What if the reader should ask whether the seventeenth century in France was 
an era of growth, stagnation, or decline? The historians in this series, including 
Baehrel, use essentially the same types of documentation in a number of small 
areas of France and sometimes arrive at very contradictory conclusions. In short, 
readers are unable to discover if it was the diversity of economic and social life 
in the ancien régime or the diversity of statistical method that caused the different 
conclusions. We must wait for a synthesis and, in the meantime, present the 
conclusions reached for each small region. 

Baehrel’s work begins with systematic proofs indicating that gold and silver 
content in coins need not be a concern for price and social history. This revision- 
ism sets the tone for succeeding chapters where, with the excellent lists of grain, 
wine, olive oil, wool, firewood, and meat prices as a foundation, Baehrel tests 
and modifies several theories of economic change. He generally builds upon 
Simiand's scheme of cycles, periods, and phases in agricultural exploitation, taken 
as a means to explain price cycles, depression, and prosperity. Hence, he requires 
extensive calculations of the amounts of land in different sectors of agricultural 
exploitation, mainly for grain fields, vineyards, and pastures from the cadastres. 

For the Basse-Provence, the seventeenth century was generally a period of sus- 
tained growth based on a rise in agricultural production, consequent high capital 
investment in farming, and on an increase in population. This was followed by 
a brutal economic crisis beginning about 1690 and lasting to about 1730, when 
all the trends noted above were in reverse. After 1730 there was again a gradual 
growth to the end of the century, though not so great as in the previous century. 
Baehrel relies mainly on factors in rural society itself to explain these great 
shifts. These were the decline in balanced exploitation of the land (many farmers 
turned to vineyards), the diminution of fresh lands which could be profitably 
exploited, and a decline in population, especially at the working age. The author 
discusses briefly the effect of climate, epidemics, war, and taxation on rural life 
and concludes that they were secondary factors in explaining great economic 
changes. At this point, it is curious to note that although Bachrel explores every 
other avenue, he does not even speculate on the influence of royal legislation, apart 
from taxation, on the rural economy, a consequence perhaps of his too close reli- 
ance on both Simiand and Labrousse. 

In analyzing the social structure, Baehrel estimates the number in each class 
and calculates how much arable land each exploited. He concludes that prosperity 
and depression affected each class, leaving the inégalité des fortunes nearly stable. 
The seigneury, commune, and parish are brilliantly described as the institutions 
dominating rural economic life. “The chapter on the struggle between the seig- 
neur and the commune over the control of revenues and communal debt, as well 
as the role of the crown in these affairs, and Baehrel’s daring conclusions such 
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as those on the attitudes of rural Frenchmen toward Church tithes and the mon- 
archy, leave me wishing for more substantial treatment in these areas from so 
able a scholar. 


Columbia University |. Onzsr RANUM 


RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF MODERN FRANCE. Volume I, FROM THE 
REVOLUTION TO THE THIRD REPUBLIC; Volume II, UNDER THE 
THIRD REPUBLIC. By Adrien Dansette. Translated by John Dingle. (New 
York: Herder and Herder. 1961. Pp. xi, 362; xiv, 466. $16.50 the set.) 


Tus translation of Adrien Dansette's Histoire religieuse de la France con- 
temporaine (2 volumes, 1948, 1951), one of the most recent and outstanding general 
histories in this field, is a welcome addition to the all too few works by modern 
French historians available in English, although the translation is not com- 
pletely satisfactory, and the abridgment of the original work by some three hun- 
dred pages is unfortunate. Some of the flavor of the original has been lost by 
omitting quotations from the sources, and ideas have been obscured by frequent 
deletions of two or three sentences from paragraphs. The extensive bibliographies 
have not been included. Dansette, however, has approved the abridgments, and 
the Church has given its nihil obstat and imprimatur, which do not appear in the 
original edition. 

This is a work both of synthesis and original research, so comprehensive in 
scope and rich in detail that it is difficult to comment upon it in a brief review. 
Although it is not documented, from the bibliographies it appears that for the first 
volume Dansette has used general histories of the Church, scholarly monographs, 
and lectures on religious questions from 1814 to 1876, given by M. Pouthas at 
the Sorbonne, based upon research in the Archives Nationales. For the second 
volume, on the Third Republic, much the longer of the two, the author has con- 
sulted in addition the Archives de l'ancienne direction des cultes (F 19) and col. 
lections of private papers. His viewpoint is that of a devout Liberal Catholic, but 
he presents with objectivity and understanding the position of the papacy and 
conservative Catholics. He is less moderate in depicting the anticlericals. 

Dansette's theme is the conflict between the Church and modern society arising 
from the French Revolution and the Industrial Revolution. He warns the reader 
in the original edition that he will consider Protestantism and Judaism only oc- 
casionally. The Catholic Church in France, he says, has undergone three major 
crises: the Albigensian revolt, the Protestant Reformation, and the Revolution of 
1789, each of which was followed by a restoration. In the eighteenth century the 
Church was weakened by parlementaire Gallicanism, Jansenism, the doctrines of 
the philosophes, and the close association of the Church with the privileged 
classes. According to Dansette, the French Revolution, after destroying the or- 
ganization of the Church and depriving it of its control of society and the state, at- 
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tacked Christianity itself. The Church was left in the nineteeenth century with 
four major problems: its reconstruction and reorganization, its alienation of the 
political forces on the Right, its philosophical position, and its relations with the 
working class. The first was met through the Concordat, the resurrection of the 
religious orders, contributions of the faithful and state revenues, the Church system 
of education, the growing ultramontanism of the clergy, and proclamation of papal 
infallibility. The secular clergy, however, were not as strong in 1877 as in 1789. 
The political fortunes of the Church fluctuated with each change in regime. Uni- 
versal suffrage, which was to its advantage from 1848 to 1876, led under the 
Third Republic to the secularization of the schools, the measures against the 
religious orders, and the separation of Church and state. The first attempt to 
reconcile the Church and modern society was that of the Liberal Catholics from 
1830 to 1847, centered around La Mennais, whom Dansette considers one of the 
two great visionaries of the nineteenth century (the other, he says, was Marx). 
La Mennais's condemnation by Pope Gregory XVI ended this effort, but another 
was made under the Second Republic, when the first Christian Democratic 
movement was founded. The threat to social order, however, forced the Church 
to support the side of authority. The Liberal Catholics remained in the minority, 
unfortunately, and the Church suffered under the Third Republic because of its 
ties with the monarchists. But the attainment of freedom of secondary education 
in 1850 and of higher education in 1875 were victories for the Liberal Catholics. 
The effort of Pope Leo XIII to bring about the Ralliement constituted the third 
attempt at reconciliation; it succeeded only in postponing the fulfillment of the 
anticlerical program, and the conflict was renewed under Pius X. The fourth 
attempt at reconciliation, from 1914 to 1930, achieved partial success because of 
the war, the decline of secularist philosophies, papal condemnation of the Action 
française, and Liberal Catholic stress on practical realities. The regular clergy 
gained in numbers, and although the poverty of the secular clergy resulted in 
fewer parishes, it also brought about a reconciliation between the regular and 
secular clergy. Catholic elementary schools suffered, but secondary education im- 
proved, and the anticlerical education laws were interpreted liberally or ignored. 

Dansette hopes to complete his study, which ends in 1930, in the future, but 
in the meantime he has published Destin du catholicisme francais, 1926-1956, 
in which he foresees a new crisis for the Catholic Church. Since it is bound to a 
bourgeois society and Western institutions, which are rejected by the proletariat 
and new nations of Ásia and Africa, its principle of universality will suffer. 

Clearly organized, vivid in style, and skillful in characterization, these two 
volumes constitute an absorbing and illuminating history of the relations be- 
tween Church and state in modern France. 


State University College, New Paltz, New York Evetyn M. Acoms 
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ARCHIVES PARLEMENTAIRES. First Series, 1787-1799. Volume LXXXIII, 

.DU 16 NIVOSE AU 8 PLUVIÓSE AN II. Edited by Marcel Reinhard et al. 

(Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. 1961. Pp. 787. 58 
N.F.) 


AFTER a lapse of almost half a century the publication of the most important 
single source collection for the study of the French Revolution is now resumed. 
All workers in the field will hail the appearance of Volume LXXXIII of the Arch- 
ives parlementaires, First Series, which picks up the debates and proceedings of 
the National Convention on January 5, 1794, and carries the record through the 
session of January 27 of the same year. In the revised edition of his Manuel 
pratique (1947) Pierre Caron almost completely discounted the possibility of 
renewing the publication of this series. "Thanks to governmental financial aid and 
the devoted labor of the late Georges Lefebvre and his editorial associates of the 
Institut d'Histoire de la Révolution frangaise, Marcel Reinhard and Marc Bou- 
loiseau, Caron's misgivings have been belied. 'The prospects are bright for the 
completion of the series, which is intended to end with the last sessions of 1799. 

As the preface explains, the present editorial policy is largely modeled on that 
in Volume LXXII (1907) where the debates of the National Convention begin. 
Several modifications have been introduced, however, to produce greater accuracy, 
clarity, and economy. As before, the point of departure remains the official procés- 
verbal. ‘The many gaps in that skeletal and lapidary account are filled in by ex- 
tracts from newspapers, now more extensively than earlier. The order established 
by the procés-verbal is followed, faute de mieux, explain the editors. 

For each meeting of the assembly there are three categories of data: the 
material in the procés-verbal, printed in boldface; data omitted in the procés, but 
recovered from archival documents or newspapers; the préces annexes, important 
documents difficult in most instances for a researcher to get at, such as lists and 
tables, justifications, and commentaries which were not read during the session 
itsel£, but were relevant to it and highly illuminating. Documents addressed to 
the National Convention and transmitted to it directly by the Committee on 
Petitions are also given. In the desire to restore as much as is possible of the 
living atmosphere of the sessions, without making a distorted mosaic of develop- 
ments, the editors have prefaced the decree voted (and summarily given in the 
procès-verbal) by the preliminary report and. the accompanying discussion from 
the floor. The chronological table and the general alphabetic index are also re- 
tained, but greatly expanded, in this volume to thirty-two and twenty-one pages, 
respectively. 

The sampling of this volume elicits personal fugitive regrets that it was not 
available when the data within it was meticulously garnered in less expeditious 
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fashion. This sampling fully warrants and justifies the hopes and the intentions 
of the editors to make this volume and the ones to follow indispensable instru- 
ments de travail. 


New York University Leo GrrsHoy 


DE FIRMA DELLA FAILLE EN DE INTERNATIONALE HANDEL VAN 
VLAAMSE FIRMA'S IN DE 16e EEUW. By Wilfrid Brulez. [Verhande- 
lingen van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren 
en Schone Kunsten van Belgié. Klasse der Letteren, Number 35.] (Brussels: 
Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie. 1959. Pp. xxvi, 634.) 

LETTRES MARCHANDES D'ANVERS. In four volumes. By V. Vazquez de 
Prada. [École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI? Section. Centre de Re- 
cherches Historiques. Affaires et gens d'affaires, Number 18.] ([Paris:] 
S.E.V.P.E.N. [1960; 1960; 1960; 1961]. Pp. 358; 387; 233; 403. 34.50 N. F.; 
45 N. F.5 45 N. F.; 45 N. F.) 


IN the past two decades only one major work has appeared dealing with the 
principal international port and distributing center of sixteenth-century Europe 
(Oskar de Smedt, De Engelse natie te Antwerpen in de xvi? eeuw [2 volumes, 
1950-54]). Now, close together, two important contributions to Antwerp’s history 
in the century of its economic hegemony have been published. 

One is a detailed study of the leading Flemish firm of merchants active in 
international trade during the second half of the sixteenth century. The book also 
contains several chapters on the role of other Antwerp merchants trading abroad. 
The Della Faille firm could be studied because their descendants have preserved 
the family archives, including mercantile account books and business correspond- 
ence, especially for the last quarter of the century. 

The second contribution is a text publication of the letters written from 
Antwerp by his factor and his correspondents to Simon Ruiz, the prominent mer- 
chant in Medina del Campo during the reign of Philip II. This correspondence 
is extant in the famous Ruiz archives. As Henri Lapeyre had already published 
a business history of the Ruiz firm (Une famille de marchands, les Ruiz [see AHR, 
LXII (Oct. 1956), 126]), the editor of the three volumes of letters from Antwerp 
(1558-1589) has devoted his introductory volume to Antwerp, the great com- 
mercial and banking metropolis, and to its trade and financial relations with the 
Iberian Peninsula. Only the first chapter summarizes the history of the Ruiz 
firm and describes briefly its archives. 

Since the Della Faille traded primarily with England and Italy, and to a 
limited extent with Germany, Brulez has emphasized business relations with 
these countries. Thus the studies complement each other. 

There are some three thousand letters from Antwerp to Ruiz, almost all writ- 
ten in Spanish. The editor usually gives the full text, including the exchange 
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quotations commonly found at the end of business letters. Only occasionally does 
he give a summary in French. In the 1570's many of the letters are from the 
Lucchese firm of merchant-bankers, Benedetto and Bernardino Bonvisi, with 
branches in Antwerp and Lyons. In the early 1580’s Lamberto Lamberti takes 
the place of the Bonvisi, and from 1585, Camillo and Cristoforo Balbani, also 
of Lucca. 

The letters deal primarily with the commercial and financial affairs of Simon 
Ruiz during the troublesome years after the Duke of Alva's arrival in the Nether- 
lands. One may be surprised that business continued as well as it apparently did. 
Ruiz imported cloth, linens, tapestries, metals, and wax. He exported wool, olive 
oil, salt, pepper, cochineal, and saffron. Antwerp absorbed a large proportion of 
the cochineal from the New World. Between 1575 and 1588 Ruiz dealt in 
assientos, that is, transfers for the payment of the Spanish troops in the Low 
Countries. The Balbani and Bonvisi letters also show that Ruiz speculated on 
exchange for the fairs of Lyons, Besancon, and Antwerp. 

Political information, war news, the menace of the corsairs to shipping, and 
the effects of the financial operations of the Spanish crown enliven the letters. 
A table of the assientos concluded in Antwerp between 1577 and 1602, published 
at the end of the introductory volume, impresses one with the tremendous cost to 
Spain of the war in the Netherlands. There are also tables of prices of merchan- 
dise, insurance rates, and exchange rates in Antwerp for the second half of 
the century. 

Altogether Vasquez de Prada’s introductory volume is a very readable, ac- 
curate, and scholarly description of Antwerp in the sixteenth century and merits 
a large audience. ' 

Brulez’s book likewise deserves to be widely read, but here the language bar- 
rier makes this unlikely. Why do bilingual Belgians not publish all scholarly 
works in an international language such as French to make them accessible to 
foreign readers? 

Brulez has written an absorbing history of the Della Faille firm from the 
1530's when Jean, the founder of the firm, was a young clerk in Venice to the 
liquidation of the firm in 1594 by his son Martin. Father and son and some of 
their associates are vividly portrayed. The Della Faille carried on trade between 
England, Antwerp, and Italy, with factors in London, Venice, and Verona. They 
dealt chiefly in textiles. English cloth, especially kerseys, Lille grosgrains, and 
Dutch linens were shipped overland to Italy, some to be sent on to the Levant. 
From Verona silk embroidery floss and sewing thread were imported, and from 
Venice, silk fabrics. 

On his father’s death in 1582, Martin formed a partnership with the three 
factors. The firm’s activities were expanded: a variety of goods were sent by 
sea to Spain and to Naples. The sea voyages were risky: high profits on some 
ventures were canceled by heavy losses on others, so that the overland trade 
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proved in the long run more profitable. Martin invested rather heavily in landed 
property, and his descendants abandoned trade for careers in law, government, 
and the Church. Following the usual pattern, the family eventually rose into the 
nobility with a baronial title. 

New information and new interpretations abound in this work. A twenty- 
page summary in French contains the major revisions. Others had pointed out 
that Flemish merchants played a greater role in international trade than was 
formerly believed. This detailed study of one firm, together with the sketches 
of other Flemish firms included in the volume, enables us to really understand 
how important the Flemings were as merchants during the sixteenth century. 


Boston University FLorence EDLER DE Roover 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE THIRD REICH: A HISTORY OF NAZI 
GERMANY. By William L. Shirer. (New York: Simon and Schuster. 1960. 
Pp. xii, 1245. $10.00.) 


WiLLIAM L. Shirer's history of the Third Reich is woefully inadequate. Even 
the title is defective. It is essentially a biography of Hitler, an approach that is 
valid since Nazism cannot be understood apart from Hitler. Unfortunately, the 
biographer has not deepened our understanding of Hitler and his political handi- 
work. Shirer's monumental narrative does not rise above the most commonplace 
level of understanding. 

The book is a literary tour de force. Much that is trivial has been elaborated 
because it is entertaining; much that is important has been omitted because it might 
be dull. An imbalance also results from Shirer's dependence upon an over- 
simplified historical structure derived from the popular as well as the wartime 
writing about Hitler and the Nazis. No serious intellectual demands are ever 
made upon the reader because Shirer avoids any attempt to develop insights into 
twentieth-century historical themes and political systems. His determined inno- 
cence frequently carries over into naïveté. An extensive reading of sources and | 
secondary works—somewhat one-sided, with some important omissions—has 
neither led him into any unexplored aspects of the Third Reich, nor has it im- 
pressed him with the subtlety and sophistication that characterize the best studies 
of that topic. Ás a consequence, Shirer's immense reservoir of information has 
merely flooded the old familiar channels. The inadequacies of Shirer's account 
could be dismissed out of hand if his book had not found an enormous audience. 

Shirer has not gathered his multitudes by retailing sensationalism: he has given 
them the assurance that they had always understood the Third Reich and Ger- 
man history. That the former is the natural consequence of the latter is the 
burden of the first hundred pages. What follows is neither painful nor dull read- 
ing. The lesson steadily mounts in interest to become increasingly exciting. The 
narrative, poor though it may be as history, has a sustained dramatic tension. 
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Each episode moves to a climax, and the successive episodes achieve a grand cli- 
max—the Wehrmacht’s defeat and Hitler's suicide. 

This outcome stands in striking contrast to the author's literary means. Shirer 
writes undistinguished prose, devoid of memorable phrase or original metaphor. 
To re-enforce his popular tone the author has made clever use of dialogue taken 
from postwar court records, official minutes, or memoirs. This dialogue has the 
ring of authenticity, but authentic history suffers because Shirer uses these quota- 
tions as a device to heighten the drama. 

How thorough is Shirer's knowledge of the sources and the scholarly litera- 
ture? The answer must come from the internal evidence since the bibliography 
and footnotes are not a completely interconnected “apparatus.” The principal 
sources appear to be the Documents on German Foreign Policy published by the 
State Department and the Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, the records of the 
Nuremberg War Crimes Tribunal as first published in 1946. His one-sided reli- 
ance on the German foreign policy documents helps to explain his neglect of 
the international scene. Shirer gives little indication, either for the period before 
1933 or after it, that the troubled state of international affairs had an important 
bearing on German politics or Hitler’s initial diplomatic triumphs. 

Nor is there much evidence that Shirer has used the microfilms of captured 
German war records. Yet since he indicates an awareness of this material the 
extent of his use of it must remain conjectural. Less doubt attaches to his omis- 
sion of the most recent scholarly publications in this country or abroad. There 
is only an oblique reference to the Institut für Zeitgeschichte and its quarterly, 
the international forum for students of contemporary German history. Neither 
the bibliography nor the text shows an acquaintance with the leading German 
scholars’ work on the Third Reich. Equally serious is the neglect of interpretive 
or reflective studies in any language. 

For a study on this scale surprisingly little is said about Hitler's close associ- 
ates. The flat portrayals of character stem partly from Shirer’s limitations as a 
writer, partly from his oversimplified grand design, which severely limits the 
background of twentieth-century ideas, politics, movements, and international 
affairs. This weakness is most evident in Shirer’s handling of the Nazi revolu- 
tion. ` 

Toward the high-ranking officers and toward the German people Shirer aims 
a barrage of moral criticism that is never relieved by any consideration of the 
continuous moral dilemma that confronts decent men under totalitarian rule. 
Those Germans courageous enough to resist Hitler, or to protest his methods, are 
repaid in this account by silence or scorn. Lest this criticism be misinterpreted, 
it should be added that Shirer has little to say about the resistance movements in 
Nazi-occupied Europe, a very serious omission by itself. 

By making German history responsible, Shirer has apparently concluded that 
he can ignore the question: what is Nazism? He does not scrutinize totalitarian- 
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ism, either as an entirely new kind of tyranny or as a technical improvement 
upon the old kind. It is simply reduced to Hitler's exercise of absolute authority 
through sycophants who controlled the stunned masses. 

Selectivity is characteristic of the author's method. Only the military events 
between 1939 and 1942 are related in detail. Even here land warfare dominates 
the narrative. Shirer does grasp the strategic issues posed by Hitlers warmaking 
in Europe. Since Shirer unrolls only "large maps," he generally describes mili- 
tary operations, particularly in the east, with clarity. Shirer's facility in this 
respect does not compensate for his book's essential weakness as history. Its 
defects must be ascribed to the author's lack of general ideas. "The excitement in- 
herent in his story cannot conceal this basic flaw. It keeps Shirer on the surface 
of events so that his narrative unfolds "an endless happening." 


University of Oregon WiLIAM O. SHANAHAN 

KRIEGSTAGEBUCH DES OBERKOMMANDOS DER WEHRMACHT 
(WEHRMACHTFÜHRUNGSSTAB), 1940-1945. Volume IV, 1. JAN- 
UAR 1944-22. MAI 1945. In two volumes. Foreword and commentary by 
Percy Ernst Schramm. (Frankfurt am Main: Bernard $ Graefe Verlag für 
Wehrwesen. 1961. Pp. xxxvi, 971; 975-1940. DM 118.) 


ReLreveD of his command for failure to stop the Allied offensive in France in 
August 1944, accused by Hitler of collusion with the enemy, and air-borne back 
across the old battlefields of France to face interrogation and virtually certain 
death by hanging as General Feld Marschall von Witzleben had died or com- 
pulsory suicide which Rommel chose, General Feld Marschall Günter von Kluge 
also chose suicide. While thus in extremis he wrote to Hitler a letter which the 
editor, Professor Percy Ernst Schramm, calls one of the most frightful documents 
of German history. In this long communication (Dokumente A.M.5.b.) Von 
Kluge appealed to Hitler to show himself great enough to put an end to the 
unspeakable sacrifices and suffering of his people by bringing the lost war to a- 
speedy conclusion. Partly perhaps to make his plea more persuasive, but with 
nothing else to gain by such “Byzantinish” sycophancy, he hailed Hitler still as 
his Führer to whom he said he had always stood closer than Hitler himself had 
perhaps realized. To him the man whom Schramm calls the unteachable was still 
a hero who might yet work one of the miracles he was still promising. 

To former Colonel General Jodl, former chief of staff of the Wehrmacht com- 
mand staff, also in the face of death but in his case under sentence of the war 
criminal court at Nuremberg, years later, Hitler was still a hero. He might have 
chosen to die in battle, but, physically unable -to do that, had chosen not the 
easier form of death but the more certain. Like all historic heroes, he had let him- 
self be buried in the ruins of his Reich and of his hopes. "Let whoever will judge 
him," wrote Jodl, "I cannot.” He might have meant that he would not. 


é 
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Schramm does not hesitate to judge or to condemn Hitler most bitterly as 
prolonger of the war (Verlángerer des Krieges), devoting twenty pages of his 
spirited introductory commentary to this well-documented indictment. To him 
Hitler was never a hero. He demonstrates convincingly that Hitler was the first 
to realize that the war was lost, yet betrayed the people whom he misled by 
prolonging it. To him even the manner of Hitler's death without dignity was 
appropriate. _ 

History Professor Percy Ernst Schramm of Góttingen became a nominal 
member of the Nazi party only in 1939 when invited to do so and when he could 
not well hav? refused and continued to hold his position in the university. As a 
major in the Werhmacht reserve, he was from the beginning of March 1943 a 
logical successor to Helmut Greiner as senior keeper of the war diary of the 
command staff of the Wehrmacht, a task for which the professional soldiers pre- 
ferred a professional historian. He was never a good enough Nazi or willing to 
dissimulate enough to be quite free from Nazi suspicion. At least once, follow- 
ing the execution of his wife's sister Elizabeth von Thadden under the well. 
founded accusation of opposition to the regime, a letter accusing both Schramm 
and his wife reached Jodl's desk, where Jodl for some reason let it lie. Schramm 
was therefore available as a defense witness for him at Nuremberg, but there is 
nothing here to indicate that he was ever a believer in National Socialism or a 
supporter of it. 

The preservation of the war diary on his own responsibility in defiance or 
evasion of Hitler's order to destroy everything was an act of insubordination on 
the part ef Major Schramm but a service to history on the part of Professor 
Schramm, who with the help of three former members of his seminar (Jacobsen, 
Hillgruber, and Hubatsch, one volume each) has here made a monumental con- 
tribution to the historiography of the Nazi war. He has himself edited Volume 
IV in two heavy half volumes, the first of the series actually to appear. It is com- 
plete with introduction, diary section, documents section, commentaries, Weg- 
weiser, glossary, maps, and register of persons mentioned. 

The preservation of the diary during the nightmare of dissolution of the 
Wehrmacht in 1945 is a romance in itself. One small portion of it had to be 
destroyed, and its destruction confirmed in a signed document for the protection 
of Schramm, who had to certify also that there was no other copy—of that part 
of it. General Greiner, Schramm's predecessor, saved his draft of the first years 
of the diary. Other bits found their way after the war into the Heeresarchiv. A 
rough draft of Schramm's hidden in an attic near Berchtesgaden was destroyed 
by the owners of the property when the Americans came in. Penciled notes still 
retained by Schramm were taken into custody by his captors who subsequently, 
finding them illegible, .had to direct him as a prisoner of war to read them for 
the United States Historical Division, which then permitted him to retain a 
microfilm copy for his own professional use. His university, which was already 
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doing some quiet house cleaning before the war, was ready to reinstate him be- 
fore the British occupation authorities were willing to permit it; he had long been’ 
reinstated and had served as dean of the Philosophical Faculty (L and S) before 
the United States Department of State brought him again as its guest to the 
United States. 

The editor promises and presents here comparatively little to change the al- 
ready established patterns of judgment concerning the conduct of the war. He 
credits Hitler with some capacity to make wise decisions on questions of major 
strategy, particularly during the earlier years of the war. Hard though it was to 
hang on in Russia during the terrible winter of 1941-1942, he concedes that it 
might have been even more disastrous to withdraw. Hitler had a remark- 
able memory for military statistics and details. He understood also the prime 
importance of political or policy objectives, even in war, and of potential reper- 
cussions at home as a consequence of admitted military defeats and evacuations. 

In some ways his memory may have been too good. He had been a soldier 
from 1914 to 1918 and remembered very clearly the difficulty of digging in again 
after having been driven from a defended position, but the analogy was not per- 
fect, and the recollections of the corporal of 1918 were an inadequate guide for 
the supreme field commander of a quarter of a century later; and his prestige 
strategy eventually failed because he could not bluff indefinitely. 

Concerning the so-called Vergeltungswaffen or retaliation weapons, the editor 
reports that around 2,400 V-1 and 1,115 V-2 were shot off without significant effect 
other than as an additional irritant, if one except the errant one that landed near 
Hitler’s bunker in France one day and—it is sourly suggested, not stated—caused 
his cancellation of a planned inspection of Rommel’s forces there. 

On July 15, 1944, Rommel reported that he had lost in recent weeks 97,000 
men and had received only 6,000 replacements, and 225 tanks against 17 replaced. 
He also urged Hitler to draw without delay the necessary conclusions from this 
situation. Two days later his car was strafed by a low-flying Allied plane; Rom- 
mel's military career was ended in the wreckage of his vehicle while Hitler and _ 
Allied forces completed the destruction of his country. He had yet to utter, in 
April 1945, the crowning monstrosity: that his faltering people had deserved by 
their unworthiness the fate he had brought down upon them. 


University of Wisconsin Chester V. Easum 


TRADITION AND ENLIGHTENMENT IN THE TUSCAN ACADEMIES, 
1690-1800. By Eric W. Cochrane. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1961. Pp. xxii, 268. $6.00.) 


Mr. Cochrane's book deals with a really important and imperfectly explored 
period of Italian intellectual history. It is evident among historians that ‘Tuscany 
was one of the main centers of the Italian Enlightenment. The practical 
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achievements or the religious controversies of the eighteenth-century Tuscan re- 
formers, however, have been more largely investigated than their intellectual back- 
ground. Recently, much attention has been given to the transition period from 
the late seicento to the early settecento, which witnessed the Italian revolt against 
the Counter Reformation and the rise of the Enlightenment. But these new 
studies have usually considered sections of the Italian Peninsula other than Tus- 
cany. Cochrane's book is a contribution to fill these gaps, and as such it deserves 
sincere praise. | 

There are some reservations concerning method. He has given an excellent 
exposition of the various activities of the Tuscan academies, from poetry and 
linguistics to natural science and from archaeology or history to economics and 
politics. But he hàs consciously avoided connecting these activities with the in- 
tellectual, political, and religious development of T'uscany in general. One won- 
ders whether this rigid separation is actually justified. The same men who were 
active in the Tuscan academies were also active in other fields. It can be mis- 
leading to single out one facet of their work from the rest. When onc is never 
told, for example, that Benvoglienti was imprisoned by the Inquisition or Maga- 
lotti was also a keen observer of England and a polemicist against Spinoza, one 
can believe them more harmless or less historically relevant than they were. When 
one has never been told that a bitter anticurial fight was the background of much 
eighteenth-century intellectual life in Tuscany, one gets a quite imperfect view 
of many academic activities. On the other hand, it is rather artificial to put people 
of different times and kinds together because they had had something to do with 
academies. No student of American history would put Woodrow Wilson and 
Dwight Eisenhower in the same historical basket because both had something to 
do with Presbyterianism. It is only fair to say, however, that Cochrane has done 
first-class work as far as erudite investigation is concerned. He has explored a 
number of half-forgotten archives or collections of printed materials. His mastery 
of Italian is perfect, and he has knowledge of a tremendously large bibliography. 
The most exacting reviewer could not find mistakes in his pages, except for some 
few unimportant details. Cochrane has shown an admirable tenacity and skill 
in his difficult and sometimes tiresome work. All future students of this period 
will be grateful to him for his painstaking labor. 


University of Florence Giorcio SPINI 


SIEDLUNG UND VERFASSUNG DER SLAWEN ZWISCHEN ELBE, 
SAALE UND ODER. Edited by Herbert. Ludat. . (Giessen: Wilhelm 
Schmitz Verlag. 1960. Pp. 226. DM 36.) 


Historians are often somewhat archaic. There can be few among them who 
do not now regret the limitations some of their masters put upon the study of 
history. Think of what these masters used to say about the sociologists! ‘This book 
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is an attempt to escape from such archaism. Á group of German scholars inter- 
ested in the early expansion of the Slavs westward, and in their settlement be- 
tween the Elbe-Saale and Oder, gathered together in April 1957 at Góttingen to 
find out whether pooling the results of their specialized studies would yield any 
new insights into the largely neglected movement of the Slavic peoples westward 
in the early Middle Ages. Among the group were historians, archacologists, and 
linguistic experts interested especially in place names. Their meeting was “the 
first of its kind" in Germany. 

If we consider the general direction of Germano-Slavic studies, their very 
approach was novel, American scholars are familiar with the notion of a Ger- 
manic Drang nach Osten carrying the Christian Latin civilization of the West, 
in a special form, to the pagan Slavic peoples of East Central Europe. They 
have been introduced to such records of this expansion as the chronicles of Hel- 
mold of Bosau and Henry of Livonia. But how the Slavs got to the Elbe-Saale 
frontier, not to mention the valley of the Main, has not been so much their con- 
cern. Nor has it been much the concern of European historians. A considerable 
service, therefore, to the student hungry for some historical elucidation of the 
problems of his day, could be rendered by a simple narrative of the early stages 
of the Slavic Drang nach Westen. Such a narrative would rise above the ponder- 
ous scholarly monograph, courageously look beyond the frustrating mass of speci- 
alized detail, and dare to try to say from where, and in what manner, Slavic 
peoples left their homes in Eastern Europe to journey to the West, settle 
down, cultivate the soil, cut down the forest, form political and religious societies, 
and thus lure the Germanic West to come in and take over their rude beginnings 
of civilized life. 

The present collection of papers given at the Göttinger Arbettstagung aims to 
lay the methodological basis for some such clanfying and simple narrative by 
dealing, from the viewpoint of its various specialists, with the settlements of Abod- 
rites, Liutizi, and Sorbs-in the area between the Elbe-Saale and the Oder. The 
actual migration of these peoples westward the papers do not try to trace, al- 
though they emphasize that the Sorbs, unlike the Abodrites, came from Bohemia. 
What interests them is the actual character of the settlement, cutting down 
the forest, and the building of the forts either to defend land already taken or 
to serve as administrative centers for a newly opened frontier region. The general 
picture they give, despite all local variations, is of the division of large Slavic fed- 
erations into smaller groups as they broke the sod in widely different soils. These 
groups of subtribes were often led by little kings (reguli) who settled down in 
their forts, surrounded by primores and the Slavic equivalent of the comitatus. 
Subsequently the earlier burgs were brought together by the more important dy- 
nasties now seated in what may be called larger territorial burgs (Mecklenburg, 
Ratzeburg), or were grouped around pagan temples (Rethra, Arkona) preserving 
the institution of a controlling popular assembly. The authors work out this gen- 
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eral picture with extraordinary thoroughness in a heavy language. They have 
fortunately put their results on a series of eighteen remarkable maps. Anyone who 
is interested in the early movement of the Slavs toward, and their settlement in, 
the West will be obliged with all due respect and gratitude, albeit with much an- 
guish, to read this book, | 


Brandeis University Ensar N. JOHNSON 


INDEPENDENT EASTERN EUROPE: A HISTORY. By C. A. Macartney 
and 4. W. Palmer. (New York: St Martin's Press. 1962. Pp. vii, 499. $12.00.) 


Tuts excellent volume is the best that exists on the fourteen small states that 
separated Germany and the Soviet Union in the interwar period. It is well docu- 
mented, although there is a rather irritating and unique use of op. cit., a citation 
hard to check back on since the bibliography is not listed alphabetically. It is also 
employed at times when several books by the same author have been mentioned. 
A list of abbreviations used in the notes would have been helpful. It may also be 
well to mention for American readers that Macartney's excellent two-volume study 
A History of Hungary, 1929-1945 (1956-57), in the original British edition is 
called October Fifteenth: A History of Modern Hungary, 1929-1945, and in the 
present volume is always cited as October Fifteenth. Despite these minor com- 
plaints the notes with their many references to primary sources, monographs, and 
journal articles, and the excellent critical bibliography, arranged according to chap- 
ter, are a most commendable feature of the study. 

The volume is mainly political history, backed by necessary economic excur- 
sions, with little reference to religious or other cultural matters. Whereas the 
countries of the Danube Basin receive fullest treatment, those farthest north, Fin- 
land and the Baltic States, and those farthest south, Greece and Turkey, receive 
somewhat more summary treatment, Outstanding are the opening chapters which do 
not offer much new factual material, but give a clear, brief historical survey 
through World War I and the peace settlement. It might be noted that in 1904, 
not 1907, Serbia and Bulgaria "concluded a far-reaching Treaty of Friendship," 
and it is hardly correct to say that in May 1919 “the British, French and Ameri- 
cans committed the extraordinary folly of allowing Greece to take over the share 
of Asia Minor promised to Russia...." Folly it may have been, but the allotted 
Greek and Russian territories were quite different. 

Having established the new Eastern Europe, the authors divide their study 
into predepression and postdepression eras. For the first period there are excel- 
lent chapters on internal and foreign affairs, with first of all the presentation of a 
general pattern and then a discussion of events in each country. “The postdepres- 
sion era is a year-by-year account, which has its virtues, but also tends to become 
a mere recital of events in each of the countries. If a shift in cabinet or the con- 
clusion of a nonaggression pact is omitted, it will take research to discover it. 
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The chapters are divided into sections; had the authors tried to give the sections 
titles instead of merely separating them by asterisks, certainly the over-all organ- 
ization and synthesis would have been improved. 

The volume is full of information: the accounts of Anschluss, the Munich 
crisis, the seizure of Prague, and the diplomacy preceding Hitler's Balkan cam- 
paign deserve special mention, as does the treatment of the nationality question 
throughout the volume. More critical of Czechoslovakia than some writers, the 
authors’ tone is scholarly and objective. The policies of the great powers, above 
all those of Italy and Germany, in their relation to Eastern Europe are amply 
treated. The authors show clearly that the small powers were not mere pawns, 
but did their full share of intriguing to obtain their ends. It is worth noting "that 
when the outside attacks came, in and after 1938, against successive states of East- 
ern Europe, not only did no single other East European state, on any occasion, help 
that attacked, but many of them sympathised with and abetted the attackers.” 
Ámong many other virtues, this volume depicts the "sympathising" and "abet- 
ting" in some detail. 

Bowdoin College E. C. HELMREICH 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA. By Jesse D. Clarkson. (New York: Random House. 
1961. Pp. xviii, 875. Trade $10.00, text $7.50.) 


Prorzssor Jesse D. Clarkson's History of Russia is a huge and rich volume. Its 
thirty-seven chapters begin with "perspectives," geography and prehistory, and end 
with the Soviet reaction to President Kennedy. Its 857 pages include, in addi- 
tion to the text, notes and suggestions for further reading after each chapter and a 
bibliography, a chronology, three appendixes of princes, tsars, and Politburo mem- 
bers, and an index at the end of the volume. There are also maps and illustra- 
tions, In line with the now common distribution of material, a hundred pages 
carry the narrative up to Ivan the Terrible, and another hundred pages, even 
somewhat less, to Peter the Great, while the Russian Empire occupies over two 
hundred pages, and the Soviet Union almost three hundred. Yet the early period 
is not treated in a perfunctory manner, for Clarkson has strong views about it, as 
about the rest of Russian history, and presents these views, again as usual, with 
considerable force. 

The author believes in the primacy of economic and social factors and in the 
overwhelming continuity of history. Except for the convenient subdivision into 
chapters, and subtopics within chapters, he attempts no further grouping, notably 
no classification into "parts" or periods. Peter the Great is treated as a secondary 
and generally disruptive influence on the evolution of Russia. (In this, as in cer- 
tain other instances, the author apparently enjoys “debunking.”) Even the year 
1917, to which Clarkson pays much attention, does not stand out as a great divide. 
Stalin, too, we learn, responded to the impersonal forces rather than molded them: 
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“it is fairly obvious that Stalin was not a madman and that it was not only Stalin's 
personal position that was at stake in the 1930's.” The author has strong, inde- 
pendent, and often unorthodox opinions on many smaller matters as well as on 
the large ones, and he is not afraid to state his opinions in full and to discuss at 
length those topics which interest him. To select an extreme case, Clarkson re- 
peatedly returns to the strange coexistence of the Communist Soviet state and the 
Russian church: his treatment includes a series of invalid comparisons with tsarist 
days and even an enigmatic entry in the "Chronology," under 1939, "League of 
Militant Godless denounces bourgeois atheism,” surely misleading without further 
explanation. 

While the volume contains slips and mistakes inevitable in a work of such 
size and scope, they are neither numerous nor extreme. More serious are some 
instances of omission and evaluation. For example, Clarkson totally disregards 
icon painting, although he devotes considerable attention to music and even to 
rather worthless Soviet writing; similarly, he neglects the Silver Age of Russian 
literature, which he considers to have been a period of decline (incidentally, on 
page 574 he lists Remizov as a poet); or, to select an illustration from a different 
field, he gives an inadequate and incorrect picture of the strategy on the eastern 
front in World War II. 

On the whole, however, the merits of Clarkson's work are much more im- 
portant than its failings. The author offers an intelligent, learned, and rich nar- 
rative with a fine use of primary sources. Above all, he gives us his own account 
of the evolution of Russia, not a mere compendium. That account will both in- 
form and stimulate students of Russian history—and indeed their teachers. 


University of California, Berkeley NicHoLas V. RIASANOVSKY 


COMMUNIST HISTORY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. Readings se- 
lected, translated and discussed by Marin Pundeff. (Rev. ed.; [Northridge, 
Calif.: the Author. 1962.] Pp. vii, 361.) 


Tuis collection of readings on Communist historiography will be of primary 
value to students being introduced to the subject. Originally prepared for collat- 
eral use in courses on the history of Russia, it consists essentially of statements of 
basic Marxist-Leninist doctrine, excerpts from the writings of Soviet leaders and 
historians bearing on historiographical problems, and the more important gov- 
ernmental party decrees regulating the activity of the Soviet historical guild. 

On the whole, the selections are well chosen. The volume opens with repre- 
sentative samples of the views of Marx, Engels, Plekhanov, and Lenin on the 
meaning and tasks of history. Moving into the Soviet period, it stresses the key 
role of Pokrovski in shaping the categories of the first generation of Marxist his- 
torians. It is particularly illuminating on the turning point in Soviet historiography 
during the early and mid-thirties when Stalin took over direction of the historical 
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front and Pokrovski's abstract class schematism was repudiated in favor of civic 
history and the cult of Stalinism. Here the reader will find a useful compendium 
of relevant Stalinist decrees and directives as well as some melancholy examples 
of Stalinist sycophancy as practiced by Pankratova and other leading historians 
of the day. 

The post-Stalinist period is less well covered. There are extensive extracts from 
Khrushchev's secret speech at the Twentieth Party Congress, but the ferment and 
turmoil which it ignited in historical circles largely go unregistered, except in 
the form of the Central Committee decree of March 9, 1957, which closed the 
debate. While Pundeff devotes considerable attention to the teaching of history 
in the schools, he rather neglects the new directions of Soviet historical research 
since Stalin's death. 

A special section of the volume is reserved for satellite historiography as reflected 
in Bulgaria and East Germany, and there are also some passages from Mao, Enver 
Hoxha, and the Program of the League of the Communists of Yugoslavia. Un- 
fortunately, all these are so brief and scrappy as hardly to serve a useful purpose, 
and one misses the far more exciting and challenging discussions of Marxist his- 
toriography which erupted in Poland after October 1956. 

The volume concludes with an extract from Orwell's 1984, H. Trevor Rop- 
er's critique of "Marxism and the Study of History," and an interesting article by 
the author on "History in Soviet Education since 1958." While each of these 
selections holds intrinsic interest, the effect is of a miscellaneous grab bag, and 
the volume might have benefited greatly had Pundeff provided either a long in- 
troduction or conclusion in which the main threads of Soviet historiography were 
brought together in more systematic form. As it is, the student who uses this 
collection would be well advised to supplement it with some more general treat- 
ment such as Anatole G. Mazour's Modern Russian Historiography or Konstan- 
tin F. Shteppa's Russian Historians and the Soviet State. 

What the author has provided in this volume are some excellent disce 
of the philosophical assumptions and political imperatives that have guided the 
work of Soviet historians since the Revolution. Those who are interested in a 
record of their work or an appraisal of their substantive contributions will have to 
look elsewhere. 


Harvard University MerLE Farnsop 


THE SOVIET DESIGN FOR A WORLD STATE. By Elliot R. Goodman. 
With a foreword by Philip E. Mosely. [Studies of the Russian Institute, Co- 
lumbia University.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1960. Pp. xviii, 


512. $6.75.) 
Mr. Goodman has written a disturbing book, disturbing not so much for what 
he says as for how he says it. His thesis is simple and convincing. He argues that 
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the Soviet government is and always has been dedicated to the long-range goal of 
a world-wide socialist state in which the Russians will (by default, as it were) play 
the dominant role. He demonstrates his point partly by generous quotations from 
the writings of Marxist and Communist leaders, and partly by surveying the record 
of Soviet history since 1917. Russian nationalism, the ideal of "peaceful coexist- 
ence," the theory and practice of federalism—these and many other apparent 
counterforces he shows to be mere tactical devices used by the Soviet leaders to 
achieve their ultimate aim. The evidence is carefully assembled and in certain 
places quite overwhelming. 

It is not quite clear, however, why he has felt it necessary to pursue his point 
with such single-minded determination. That socialism is an international creed, 
and that its ultimate aim is the establishment of a world-wide “classless” state, 1s 
' generally acknowledged by Communist as well as non-Communist theoreticians 
and may be said to represent a truism except on the lowest propaganda level. As 
a problem in itself, it is of relatively little interest. What is more interesting is the 
manner in which this long-range goal (one which, it may be added, modern sec- 
ular religions share with the older, theistic ones) must adjust itself to the exi- 
gencies of life, and what relationship establishes itself between ideal and reality. 
On such questions, unfortunately, Goodman provides little guidance. His eyes are 
riveted on what he calls the Soviet "grand design," and whenever he confronts 
genuine problems (for example, that posed by minority nationalism or Marr's 
linguistic theories) his main concern is with providing answers fitting neatly his 
general thesis. 

The combination of meticulous research and accurate rendition of facts with 
impassioned political pamphleteering is a sad symptom of an unhealthy en- 
croachment of politics on scholarship. Goodman's formal conclusions reveal his 
primary concern: titled "The Response of the West," they are an impassioned plea 
for Western unity, for a "rejuvenation of the will to live," for "new strength and 
sense of purpose," for an alliance more effective than NATO. Commendable as 
these sentiments are in themselves, they in no way ensue from the evidence pre- 
sented in the main body of the book. Surely it ought to be possible to separate, 
Íor purposes of scholarly investigation, one's emotions from the materials he sets 
himself to investigate. Ít makes for better scholarship as well as politics. 


Harvard University l RicHarp PIPES 


RUSSIAN HISTORIANS AND THE SOVIET STATE. By Konstantin F. 
Shteppa. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1962. Pp. 437. 
$10.00.) 

Tree posthumous publication of Shteppa's study of the relationship between 


historical scholarship and the Marxist state in Russia 1s an appropriate ending to 
the work of a historian who lived this relationship and reflected it in his career. 
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Born in the Ukraine in 1896 and descended from German settlers, Shteppa was 
educated under both the tsarist and the Soviet regimes and became professor of 
ancient and medieval history at the University of Kiev in 1930. After bis arrest 
during the purges, he became progressively alienated from the regime and his 
milieu. For a while under the Germans he was rector of the university, and in 1943 
he left his native land, eventually migrating to the United States where he worked 
primarily on problems of historiography in the Soviet Union until his death in 
1958. 

This volume has only one rival, Rewriting Russian History (1956), to which 
Shteppa contributed. The present work examines “historical scholarship in the 
service of the regime" and the effects of the regime's changing policies on it from 
1917 to June 1957, with an appendix on changes up to August 1960. While the 
forty-year span examined has an essential unity created by the unrelenting demand 
for partiinost (devotion and service to the party) from all scholarship, there was in 
it a succession of policy makers with sufficiently important fluctuations of policies 
to require periodization. Like Soviet historians currently debating the matter, 
Shteppa attempted to come to grips with the problem of periodizing the history of 
Soviet historical scholarship, but his proposals, no less than theirs, are ambiguous 
and inconsistent. He begins by formulating four periods: 1917-1928, 1928-1934, 
1934—1941, and “the war and postwar period.” In the organization of the work 
the first three periods are observed, but the fourth is divided into "War and 
Aftermath, 1941-1953,” and "The Latest Phase.” Having applied this periodiza- 
tion, Shteppa says that “as early as 1929” a new trend leading to the liquidation 
of Pokrovski's school became evident and that “this stage was launched by Stalin's 
letter to... Proletarian Revolution” in 1931. Greater precision is obviously de- 
sirable, 

In style, the work has not been written with economy in mind; the entire study 
would have benefited from compression to perhaps two-thirds its size. Most 
of the author's oversights and errors appear to have resulted from the fact that, 
as one who “was there,” Shteppa has tended to work with information he had at 
the time he was there. An outside student of the subject would be compelled to 
be more thorough in his research and might achieve a more balanced treatment. 

In looking at the relationship between the state and scholarship, of vital inter- 
est is the actual production which is adumbrated in the appendix and which 
Shteppa has chosen not to discuss, In the common preoccupation with the effect 
of politics on historical scholarship in Marxist countries one often forgets that 
the massive intervention of the state has two important sides. One is dictation of 
dogmas and purposes to historians. 'The other is provision of ample means and 
facilities for intensified production. Along with the incubus of politics, one ob- 
serves a significant rise in quantity of historical work; to take periodicals as an 
example, Voprosy istorii (which shares the field with a dozen major journals) is 
annually twice the size of the AHR. No great history is being written nor great 
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historians produced, but much work is done, and a general effort is generated to 
write anew the entire history of mankind and to prepare rigorously for encoun- 
ters with “bourgeois” historians in international arenas. In an assessment of the 
interrelationship between the Marxist state and historical scholarship, neglect of 
the role of the state in fostering and financing historical work is unrealistic and 
hazardous. 


San Fernando Valley State College Marin PUNDEFF 


Near Fast 


ISLAM AND THE INTEGRATION OF SOCIETY. By W. Montgomery 
Watt, (Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 293. 
$6.50.) 


THE purpose of this book is to study the achievement of Islam in integrating 
heterogeneous peoples into a strongly felt brotherhood and to try to find general 
principles which account for the achievement. The author's previous work has 
* been characterized by partisans of both the political Right and Left as having a 
Marxist tendency. Noting this latter point, Mr. Watt admits that Marxist ideation 
first suggested to him his point of departure. He also acknowledges a debt to 
Karl Mannheim, and especially his concept of "ideology." Watt states that he has 
tried “to write something which will be of interest to both orientalists and soci- 
ologists." 

The author's starting point is the importance of economic change in pro- 
ducing social change such as that which, given the existing Arabian social tradition, 
"caused" Islam to come about. He then proceeds to a theoretical discussion of the 
role of ideation, or the "idea system," with special reference to Mohammed and 
the Assassins. This role he finds, on the basis of the Islamic examples, is first to ar- 
ticulate the new ends that a changing society is beginning to pursue, and, once 
the idea system has been generally accepted, to direct subsequent action. The 
book then discusses, in its longest and most important chapter, Islamic society's 
will to unity and disunity, using the following historical matters as the raw ma- 
terial: the unification of Arabia, the Kharijite and Shiite movements, the incor- 
poration of the Persians into Islamic society, and the Islamization of West Africa. 
The final chapters discuss the integration of specific aspects of Moslem life: polit- 
ical life (Mohammed's career; the caliphate), mores (assimilation of tribal and 
non-Arab mores; Sharia), intellectual life (Koran; assimilation of Greek thought), 
and psyche (Islam's attitude toward Christianity; “ideology”). 

There are two broad aspects to consider in criticizing this work. First, as so- 
.ciology, this nonsociologist, encouraged by a sociologist colleague, doubts that 
it has made much contribution. For example, the conclusion on the role of eco- 
nomic and social factors is that, “while economic change is a basic determinant of 
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the situation in which social change occurs (another basic determinant being the 
existing social tradition), these economic and traditional factors do not com- 
pletely determine the social response, since variations are possible through difter- 
ences in intellectual and imaginative capacity.” 

Second, as history of the Moslems written with painstaking care for the eco- 
nomic and sociological backgrounds of events, the. work is always coherent and 
at some points very exciting. The merely coherent parts are those with which 
readers of Watt’s previous books, especially Muhammad at Mecca and Muham- 
mad at Medina, are already familiar. The exciting parts are those where he ap- 
plies his analysis to new events, especially the rise of the Kharijites and the Shiites 
which are made meaningful for the first time. 

As a result of the works of men like Hamilton Gibb, Bernard Lewis, Gustave 
von Grunebaum, and Watt, the student can now get a real idea of the dynamics 
of Islamic society and history in place of the static slides produced by an older 
generation which told us what but not why or how. 


Princeton. University R. Bayıy WINDER 


Asia and the East 


GENERATION OF GIANTS: THE STORY OF THE JESUITS IN CHINA 
IN THE LAST DECADES OF THE MING DYNASTY. By George H. 
Dunne, S.J. (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press. 1962, Pp. 
389. $575.) 

FATHER Dunne only partially reveals the tone of his book in his foreword: "I 
hope this book qualifies as a scholarly work. At the same time I trust that it suc- 
cessfully avoids the more deadly features sometimes associated with that phrase. 
I have aimed at interesting not only the scholar, but the average reader of intelli- 
gence who likes a good story. This is a good story. I hope I have told it well.” 

The story is that of Matteo Ricci, his companions, and their first generation of 
followers, from Ricci's arrival in China in 1582 to the death of Adam Schall in 
1666, well into the Ch'ing dynasty. It is, to be sure, a fascinating story, and 
Dunne succeeds in telling it vividly. This chapter of Jesuit history is also one of 
the most important cases of intercultural relations in human history, significant 
both as an episode in history and for its theoretical and general implications. An 
extensive scholarly literature relevant to it already exists, but the subject fully 
merits a careful re-examination. Dunne's qualifications for this task appear to be 
excellent, for he is a scholarly Jesuit who has served in China, and the notes in 
this volume indicate that he has been working on the subject of this book at 
least since 1942. 

One must conclude rather regretfully that while he indeed "successfully avoids 
the more deadly features" of scholarship, he has also skirted much of his responsi- 
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bility to build thoroughly on and add to the sum of knowledge; hence this book 
does not really qualify as a scholarly work. For while the author has drawn widely 
and cleverly on obscure records in Rome (such as unpublished Jesuit archives) 
and out-of-the-way contemporary missionary records, there is no evidence that 
he has made direct use of any Chinese sources, and he has ignored much recent 
scholarship. The full story of this episode in history lacks both substance and per- 
spective as long as the rich Chinese records are largely ignored, as in this case. 
More serious even, Dunne's scholarship is called into question when he cites early, 
incomplete, and unreliable references to and translations from Chinese documents 
without any attempt to verify them or supplement them by checking the original 
sources. This he does repeatedly. Moreover, and partly because of this, the inner 
workings of the Chinese state are reduced to simplicities of "good" liberal-minded 
Chinese scholars and their Jesuit friends against the "bad" eunuchs and their 
unscrupulous cohorts. This will satisfy no historian of China. 

Undoubtedly in Dunne’s mind, and inescapably in the consciousness of the 
reader, the most important aspect of this book is its long and detailed argument 
for the correctness of the Jesuit strategy in China. The historical account serves 
but as a skeleton on which to hang this argument, which can be summed up as 
a broad-minded justification of cultural accommodation, and a denunciation of 
narrower “Europeanism,” nationalisms, and other cultural and ideological parochi- 
alisms. With vigor, relish, and considerable skill, the author lays bare the in- 
adequacies of his coreligionists in the mendicant orders of Ricci’s time and since, 
and by clear implication, all those who still today cannot distinguish between 
the superficial cultural accretions to the revealed Truth, and its original essentials. 
It is useful to have this argument so well illustrated by reference to so interesting 
a story as that of the Jesuits in China. The full theoretical implications are never 
worked out, however, perhaps because they would lead to the opinion that the 
revealed Truth, universal in Dunne’s mind, is itself but the finite product of one 
narrow cultural tradition. Those former Jesuits and other missionaries in China 
who themselves came to such a conclusion, needless to say, are not discussed here. 


Princeton University Freprrick W. More 


THE INDIAN MIDDLE CLASSES: THEIR GROWTH IN MODERN 
TIMES. By B. B. Misra. [Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press, 1961. Pp. viii, 
438. $7.20.) 

Dr. Misra’s thesis is that after 1833 the growth of the Indian middle classes 
stemmed from certain conditions: “the mild and constitutional character of Gov- 


ernment and the rule of law, the security of private property and the defined 
rights of agricultural classes, a national system of education and a period of 
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continual peace, an economy of laissez-faire and a liberal policy of employment 
and social reform." From Calcutta, and later from the other presidency towns, 
European ideas and institutions filtered downward and outward with Christian 
missionaries, free merchants, and European planters acting as vectors. The author 
shows how the relationship between government and business which prevailed 
in England was, under the Company's rule, transplanted to India, stimulating a 
new Indian commercial class which arose in junior partnership with European 
firms. The revenue laws of the British set in motion a certain social mobility as 
land became a commodity, and people with money could buy social position by 
purchasing landed estates. "The introduction of Western science and technology 
created another middle class who acted as an agency of these forces. But, accord- 
ing to Misra, it was the Western-educated professional classes—the lawyers, public 
servants, doctors, teachers, writers, and scholars—who became the spearhead of 
the Indian middle classes. The growth of this professional class was accelerated 
significantly after the establishment of the universities in 1857. Even though 
coming from different castes, the professionals developed a common interest, a 
common language, and a common behavior pattern, while the landed, the in- 
dustrial, and the commercial middle classes continued to have an outlook that was 
parochial rather than national. 

The author has explored an enormous range of materials. Most of the trends 
that he indicates are not, however, newly discovered. Starting with his thesis as a 
center, Misra establishes each separate category of the middle class in a sort of 
radial pattern. The result is somewhat reminiscent of Stephen Leacock's horseman 
who galloped off in all directions. A more integrated organization would be help- 
ful, and some may think that a strictly chronological treatment would be better. 
Misra's presentation is characterized by an attention to detail which speaks of the 
author's great diligence. We learn much about the cotton and coal industries, the 
intricacies of the practice of law, and the organization of industry and commerce, 
but somehow the main concern often disappears in the discussion. Too rarely 
does the author pause to consider the effect on the middle classes of the particular 
economic or political phenomenon he happens to be describing. 

This is respectable history, despite its weaknesses, One can cite an occasional 
brilliant insight, for example, how the Indian National Congress of 1886 ex- 
pressed concern over agricultural distress and universal poverty, then ignored the 
problem of the zamindars and moneylenders to concentrate on representative 
institutions. Yet one misses an illumination which lends clarity to the general 
picture, Perhaps added discussion of the interstices between the elements of the 
middle class would have given the volume more cohesiveness. One would not 
hesitate to recommend this volume to his students; still, the definitive work on 
the Indian middle classes is yet to be written. 


Los Angeles Valley College Marx Namis 
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JAPANESE STUDIES ON JAPAN AND THE FAR EAST: A SHORT BIO- 
GRAPHICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. Prepared 
by Ssu-Yü Teng et al. (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press; distrib. by 
Oxford University Press, New York. 1961. Pp. x, 485. $12.00.) 


Tu title and subtitle of this volume, though already long, should perhaps be 
elongated further to clarify its coverage. It might read "A List of Books and 
Articles on Japan and the Far East Published since 1942 by Some 760 Japanese 
Scholars in the Various Fields of the Humanities and Social Sciences, Whose 
Authors Are Still Living and Active in Research, including Notes on the Educa- 
tional Background and Current Research Interests of the Authors.” 

The compilers may, of course, be forgiven for avoiding such an unwieldy title 
and preferring to explain these matters in the introduction, especially since, even 
if the elongated title were used, further clarification would still be necessary. In 
short the user of this volume is strongly urged to study the introduction very 
carefully; otherwise he will be at a loss to understand why certain very important 
works and authors are omitted from a collection that has space for hundreds of 
minor items. 

The general arrangement is by subject field, of which there are nineteen in all, 
including "Far Eastern Archaeology," "Anthropology and Ethnology," "Legal 
Institutions," “Politics and Governments," "Economics and Economic Develop- 
ment,” “Educational Development,” “International Relations,” "Arts," “Lin- 
guistics,” “Japanese History” (with five subdivisions), “Japanese Literature” (with 
five subdivisions), “Chinese History” (with nine subdivisions), “Chinese Litera- 
ture” (with two subdivisions), “Japanese Bibliography,” “Chinese Bibliography,” 
“Korean Studies,” “Buddhism in the Far East,” and so on. Under these subject fields 
the listing is by author, in Roman alphabetical order, with all his important 
works (since 1942) placed together. Most of the authors included, but not all, are 
associated with “Twenty Famous [Japanese] Universities,” whose names and 
faculty members are listed in the appendix. Titles of works cited are given in 
characters, Romaji and English translation, characters for authors’ names are in- 
cluded, a notation is made as to whether an English-language summary of a given 
item is available, and a comprehensive subject-author index is appended at the 
end of the volume. 

These are very helpful, but a few criticisms would seem to be in order. 
Categorizing each author under a subject field heading and then listing all his 
entries there produce anomalies in those cases where the author has published in 
more than one field. The arrangement works better, however, with Japanese 
scholars, who specialize to a remarkable degree, than it would with Western 
scholars. More serious is the omission of many important scholars. The com- 
pilers say that they have purposely omitted a number of "senior authorities" be- 
cause "they are too old to be bothered by Western visitors" or because "they no 
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longer need any introduction." Perhaps Royama Masamichi, Kimura Takeyasu, 
Horie Yasuzo, Ayusawa Iwao, Kurihara Ken, Sakurai Yoshiyuki, and Ukai 
Nobushige (all omitted) would fall in the latter category for they were all lively 
and helpful to me, but it is hard to explain the omission of very active younger 
men like Hosoya Chihiro and Shibata Tokue, especially since their universities 
are listed. Also, it is curious to see the venerable and aged Watanabe Ikujiro 
included, with but two articles under his name and no listing of his many 
standard studies, which unfortunately were published before 1942. 

No bibliography, especially in the Far Eastern field, however, is perfect, and 
remembering that it is mainly an attempt to introduce Westerners to the postwar 
writings of nearly eight hundred Japanese scholars, selected on the principle of 
probable availability for assistance to Western researchers on the Far East, one finds 
this a most welcome compilation. Indeed I would recommend that all such re- 
searchers visiting Japan take a copy along. 


University of Pennsylvania Hirany Conroy 


Americas 


CABOT TO CARTIER: SOURCES FOR A HISTORICAL ETHNOGRAPHY 
OF NORTHEASTERN NORTH AMERICA, 1497-1550. By Bernard G. 
Hoffman. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 287. $8.00.) 


HorrMAN's work has considerable value and would have had more if he had 
definitely made up his mind on what he intended to do. From the title, the book 
should deal with anthropology and does to some extent, but the anthropological 
part is chiefly confined to the last chapter and the conclusion. Together these 
cover 19 of the book's 215 pages, and they say something about the geographical 
distribution and living habits of the Algonquins and St. Lawrence Iroquois of 
eastern Canada before Cartier. The rest of the work is concerned with other mat- 
ters, the Indians being permitted to peep only occasionally out of the pages of. 
old narratives. 

During most of Hoffman's chapters it is hard to keep just Canada and the 
Northeast primarily in mind, as they form a story of exploration, mostly by sea, 
and an evaluation of map making in the first decades of Iberian contact with 
America. The treatment of exploration is rather conventional; the cartographical 
examination is highly original and turns out, whether stipulated or not, to be the 
major theme of Hoffman's book. The author classifies the first maps of the West- 
ern Hemisphere by types, always with the understanding that the amount of such 
evidence that has perished is obviously greater than the amount that has survived. 
The study of these maps is thorough, with place names and legends from them 
often being listed separately in the text. Approximately sixty such maps are re- 
produced, either completely or in part, in black-and-white sketches. Henry Harrisse 
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made his own classifications of many of the same maps in The Discovery of North 
America in 1892, and the Hoffman cartographical groupings are a significant ad- 
vance. 

Much of the attention the author gives to maritime exploration seems unneces- 
sary, as most of the discovery is hardly germane to Northeastern North America. 
Amerigo Vespucci could well have been omitted, but, as he is included, he might 
have been approached through better authorities. Frederick J. Pohl, despite his 
undeniable achievements, is not the fountainhead on Amerigo, nor is George 
Tylor Northrup who translated the Vespucci letters in 1916, Thomaz Oscar Mar- 
condes de Souza, whose name is slightly misspelled in the bibliography, is a 
much better scholar, but he would probably have preferred that his revised second 
edition on Vespucci be cited rather than the first. Alberto Magnaghi is never 
mentioned, and Roberto Levillier, though his work appears in the bibliography, 
seems to have been ignored. 

In dealing with the Cabots and Verrazano, the opinions of Roberto Almagià 
would have been valuable. It is not certain that such cartographers as the maker 
of the Cantino map thought Cuba was an island simply because their small io- 
formation compelled them to bring it to an end somewhere near its actual 
western limit. Also, Hoffman’s declaration that Pinzón and Solís circumnavigated 
Cuba in 1506 is not convincing. Las Casas, upon whom he bases his authority for 
such a statement, does not say they sailed around the island. Las Casas later 
ascribes the first circumnavigation to Sebastián de Ocampo in 1509, a date that 
should probably be changed to 1508. 

Despite these criticisms of details and the misleading subtitle, this book will 
be definitely useful. If it is not a source for historical ethnography, it is at least a 
cartographical source for the discovery of Canada. 


University of Illinois CharLes E. NowELL 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Edited by John 
Higham. [Harper Torchbooks, The Academy Library.] (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1962. Pp. 244. $1.50.) [Cloth edition published by Humanities 
Press, New York, 1962. $6.50.] 


Tur book consists of ten tidy, instructive essays by as many sensible, expert 
contributors: Richard Schlatter, “The Puritan Strain"; Wesley Frank Craven, 
“The Revolutionary Era”; Earl Pomeroy, “The Changing West”; John William 
Ward, “The Age of the Common Man”; Don E. Fehrenbacher, "Disunion and 
Reunion"; Rowland Berthoff, “The Working Class”; William Miller, “The Realm 
of Wealth”; Arthur Mann, “The Progressive Tradition”; Ernest R. May, “Emer- 
gence to World Power”; David M. Potter, “The Quest for the National Charac- 
ter.” With one exception, these contributions are directed to assessments of recent 
historical literature on the subjects under consideration. Taken together, the essays 
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reveal, as the editor notes in an able introduction obviously written a posteriori, 
that the reconstruction of American history is "vigorously underway." 

American history is not, however, steaming as before, with Turner, Beard, and 
Parrington sharing the watch, but is embarked instead on varying courses leading 
toward undetermined destinations. Criticism and rejection of determinism have 
particularly marked the writings of the last two decades, as Professor Higham and 
his associates demonstrate. With the accompanying loss of consensus, there has 
naturally developed a diversity of interpretation. Three general conditions have 
accounted for the rejection of older formulas and the construction of their succes- 
sors, First, the discovery of new data has destroyed or damaged influential theses, 
like some of those of Beard, and has also permitted historians to put down a fuller 
and more accurate description of the past, particularly the recent past. (This last 
achievement, significant especially for the record of American diplomacy, has pro- 
voked May, alone of the contributors, to call for a Rankean renaissance.) Second, 
and most obviously, history, like all efforts of the mind, has reflected the tensions 
of the time. Recent revisionism has invoked, among other things, a conscious or 
inadvertent search for a past and for past values relevant to and usable in the con- 
text of the ambiguous present. To most of the contributors, the products of that 
search have seemed to manifest a new conservatism, which some of them lament. 
Finally, the writing of history, as the contributors imply more often than they say, 
has drawn fruitfully upon other disciplines. Most successfully, intellectual history 
has utilized some of the techniques of literary criticism. In other fields, the be- 
havioral sciences, psychology and cultural anthropology particularly, have made a 
mark, though quantitative methods have not yet had their deserved impact. 

While this volume suffers from constrictions of space which preclude discus- 
sion of some important topics, and while the book suffers much more from as 
poor a job of printing as its publisher has ever undertaken, the editor and his as- 
sociates have made it in other respects a careful, solid work that should prove most 
useful to beginning graduate students. It may also spur more experienced histo- 
rians to try to answer the questions, to try to provide the needed new syntheses that 
the contributors call to the attention of the profession. To those ends, and perhaps 
best of all, in the book's last essay, which is a substantive rather than a bibliographi- 
cal study, Potter, with characteristic insight, offers a model of imaginative scholar- 
ship. 


Yale University Joun Morton BLum 


THE GENTLE PURITAN: A LIFE OF EZRA STILES, 1727-1795. By 
Edmund S. Morgan. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press for the Insti- 
tute of Early American History and Culture. 1962. Pp. ix, 490. $10.00.) 


Proressoz Morgan contributes not merely a biography but an indispensable 
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study of New England's intellectual history from 1740 to Stiles's death in 1795. 
While citations from Stiles have not been infrequent, few of his voluminous writ- 
ings are in print, and no one hitherto has made maximum use of his valuable com- 
mentaries. Not an outstanding public leader, except when he fought as president 
of Yale for enlightenment and reform in curriculum, Stiles is revealed in this book 
as deserving his reputation as one of America's learned men. 

The book opens with a sensitive reconstruction of the moral perceptions of a 
Connecticut minister's son, wrestling to reconcile lofty seventeenth-century Puri- 
tan conceptions of God's purpose with the perplexing new intellectual currents of 
the eighteenth century. The Enlightenment was creeping in when Stiles entered 
Yale in 1742, and deist skepticism led Stiles into fruitful reassessment. An addi- 
tional jolt was the Great Awakening. Later, Stiles's long pastorate (1755-1776) in 
cosmopolitan Newport provided a broadening experience in a colony that sepa- 
rated church and state and welcomed all religions. The culminating challenge was 
the Revolution. Stiles’s final sweeping vision of the democratic meaning of the 
Revolution, and America's mission, seems particularly to elicit the author's ad- 
miration. 

A moderate Congregationalist, Stiles showed capacity for growth. Eschewing 
politics, not cast in the heroic mold, Stiles was a lover of liberty. As early as 1749 
he had moved far beyond the Puritan position of John Winthrop's "Little Speech." 
Through friendship with Newport Jews, he began serious study of Hebrew learn- 
ing. Interested in American Indians, he developed a population theory to account 
for their decline and corrected inaccurate historians who presupposed various 
tribes were exterminated in Indian wars. He approved the Jesuit policy in Paraguay 
and John Sargeant's similar project with Stockbridge Indians, but Stiles retained 
the European prejudice that Indian advance could come only by assimilation of white 
Christian civilization. Stiles's range of social sympathies was relatively broad and 
continued to broaden. His clergyman-father, owner of two slaves, preached in 
behalf of slavery but against cruelty. Ezra, the son, himself owned a slave and only 
at last freed him and began to urge measures to aid Negroes when the Revolution 
enlarged his views of liberty. 

Although Professor Gipson raises doubts about the sincerity of some of the 
colonial arguments for liberty, no one who reads Stiles will doubt his sincerity. He 
moved slowly, reluctant to approve violence, but he reached his final revolutionary 
fervor by reasoned progression. I am more disposed to raise doubts on another 
question—Stiles’s retreat from his ideal of ecumenical cooperation, his condemna- 
tion of Episcopalians, his anger at Baptist demands for religious liberty during 
wartime, his tendency at the Revolution's end to retreat from his earlier hospitality 
toward equality between churches and separation of church and state. He did not 
denounce the Connecticut law of 1784 that favored his own church at the expense 
of Episcopalians, Baptists, and Methodists. One is left with an unanswerable ques- 
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tion. Would Stiles, had he lived longer, have acquiesced to Federalist resistance to 
the movement for a more democratic state constitution? 


Wesleyan University SAMUEL Huon BROCKUNIER 


LETTERS OF THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION, WITH RE- 
LATED DOCUMENTS, 1783-1854. Edited by Donald Jackson. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1962. Pp. xxi, 728. $10.00.) 


One might think that the Lewis and Clark Expedition would long ago have 
exhausted the resources of scholarship for it has been investigated by historians, 
anthropologists, linguistic experts, ornithologists, medical men, and novelists. But 
the real depth of the subject has been brought to light in this prodigious volume by 
Donald Jackson, editor of the University of Illinois Press. He is in an enviable 
position, for only the director of such a press can now publish such a huge volume 
of documentary materials. Simple historians cannot be so lengthy, nor can they 
present a book that is essentially nothing but documentation. 

This man-size volume of just under 750 pages presents 428 documents cover- 
ing all aspects of the great Lewis and Clark Expedition: its authorization, planning, 
and outfitting; foreign reaction to it; Indian policy and diplomacy in connection 
with it; the natural history resulting from it; its financing; and Lewis' tragic death 
(with an opinion as to whether it was murder or suicide). 

Although the journey was the product of many minds and was an enterprise 
of many men, Jackson's book has shown anew Thomas Jefferson’s closeness to, his 
keen interest in, and his personal concern with every facet of the expedition. Not 
only was the famous trip a diplomatic mission to the Indians of the newly ac- 
quired Louisiana Territory (which was not even contemplated as United States 
land when the expedition was first authorized), but it was also a demonstration 
of the spirit of western expansion, soon to become manifest destiny. 

Jackson's documentation brings to light much new information and many new 
interpretations, More than half the documents have been published before, but 
Jackson's greatest accomplishment lies in the fact that he has gathered and re- 
published both published material and new, unpublished material. Realizing that 
the expedition had been made possible by soldiers, frontier civilians, scientists, gov- 
ernment officials, and especially Jefferson, the author delved into many manu- 
script collections and archives and scraped together documentation on those men 
and on the men who went on the expedition, gathering new material on their 
later lives. Much that these men did not write is to be found in these documents. 

Most exhaustive in Jackson's treatment is the gathering of all extant nonjournal 
materials relating to the planning and completion of the expedition. There is less 
material on the foreign reaction to the expedition, especially that of the Spanish 
and Spanish projects to intercept Lewis and Clark, but enough has been given to 
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present the problem; nor is there much material on the Indian delegations that 
Lewis and Clark sent to Washington. 

In many cases Jackson edits the documents fully, giving the source of the 
originals where possible, but he does not cite all printed materials. The collection 
is chronological, beginning with Jefferson's letter to James Wilkinson, February 
23, 1801, and ending with the affidavit of Patrick Gass, February 17, 1854. Most 
of the documentation, however, falls within the period 1803-1816. In the first 
appendix are many well-known and published documents pertaining to the pro- 
posed western explorations before Lewis and Clark; the originals are cited. 

Jackson has accomplished a stupendous job and has performed as well as if not 
better than is claimed on the book's jacket. This is a magnificent achievement of 
searching out documentation and tracing all leads; the editing is careful and ac- 
curate with identifications and short biographical data given in the editorial notes. 
I find but one minor error, giving poor John Evans, the Welshman, an extra year 
of life, It is a well-printed book, containing a very full bibliography and a num- 
ber of illustrations, but it is somewhat mistitled. It should be named "An Indis- 
pensable Volume to Accompany Any and All Editions of the Lewis and Clark 
Journals." 


San Diego State College A. P. NasaTIR 


AMERICAN INDIAN POLICY IN THE FORMATIVE YEARS: THE IN- 
DIAN TRADE AND INTERCOURSE ACTS, 1790-1834. By Francis Paul 
Prucha. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 303. 


$6.75.) 


Tus clear, concise, and systematic account of federal Indian policy and the 
usually ineffective attempts to enforce it will be valuable to students of both fron- 
tier history and public administration. Beginning with an analysis of colonial and 
imperial precedents and the experience of the Confederation period, the author 
proceeds to tell of the Topsylike growth of Indian administration within the War 
Department and to analyze topically the development of a program for regulating 
trade and intercourse with the tribes. The aim of federal policy was largely to 
minimize conflict between whites and Indians by restricting contact between the 
two races. Thus traders had to be licensed and had to carry on their dealings at 
specified places; no one could sell or give liquor to Indians; the boundaries of the 
Indian country were to be clearly defined and illegal intruders removed; criminals 
both Indian and white were to be arrested and prosecuted to avoid individual re- 
taliation. À more positive policy was the civilization program carried on by the 
government in cooperation with missionaries. The successful movement to pro- 
tect the Indians by removal west of the Mississippi River demonstrated the failure 
of these programs. Traders” and settlers resentment of interference with their 
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pursuit of land and profit provides a general explanation for the failure. More 
specifically, enforcement of federal Indian policy depended on soldiers, who were 
too few, and on local courts, which were unsympathetic. In 1834 earlier experi- 
ments were codified in a law reorganizing the Indian Department and one regu- 
lating trade and intercourse. Another bill, providing for the government of the 
Indian territory, failed to pass. This meant there was little hope that the new 
intercourse act would be better enforced than its predecessors. 

A well-documented study covering so much in so few pages is bound to have 
some of the defects of its qualities. The author's conclusions are not surprising, 
and where they differ from those of other students—as in the evaluation of the 
Indian factory system—the differences tend to be based on hypothetical conjecture 
rather than on new evidence. Father Prucha makes skillful use of the records of 
the American Fur Company; otherwise his preoccupation with federal policy, and 
federal records, makes Indians, traders, and settlers appear always as objects, never 
as subjects. No consideration of Indian acculturation, for example, enters into the 
discussion of the civilization and removal program. White cruelty to Indians 1s 
attributed to "a peculiar Indian-hating mentality." The brevity and clarity of this 
admirable summary are achieved at the expense of a fully contextual treatment 
of the subject. 


Ohio State University Mary E. Youne 


THE CAUSES OF THE WAR OF 1812. By Reginald Horsman. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1962. Pp. 345. $6.00.) 


No one is likely to take serious issue with Mr. Horsman’s assertion that if 
England had not been at war with France, “there would have been no Orders in 
Council, no impressment, and, in all probability, no War of 1812.” No judicious 
historian, to my knowledge, has ever maintained the contrary. This final sentence 
of his concluding chapter does less than justice to the author’s thesis, which is es- 
sentially that Britain’s maritime policy—impressment and restrictions on com- 
merce—would probably have brought war in 1812, even if there had been no 
Indian problem in the Northwest and no resulting agitation for the acquisition of 
Canada. Thus Horsman’s monograph reaches a conclusion very similar to that 
reached by Bradford Perkins in his Prologue to War [see AHR, LXVII (July 1962), 
989], a more detailed and more thorough study, especially as to research in British 
sources. Both studies, regarding the war as primarily the product of British policy, 
emphasize the need for more searching investigation of that policy and its motives 
than has been common since the days of Henry Adams. In his approach to this 
subject Horsman stresses the conflict in England between economic groups—the 
shipping and West Indian interests, intent on strangling American competition, 
and the manufacturers, to whom the American market was important. After the 
short-lived Fox ministry of 1806-1807, spokesmen for the former groups were in 
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control until the economic depression of 1811-1812 supplied the sponsors of the 
manufacturers with new arguments and, too late, brought the repeal of the orders 
in council. 

So far there is little to arouse controversy. Horsman, English-born, seems if 
anything less sympatbetic to the British cause than American-born Perkins. In the 
order in council of April 26, 1809, for example, Perkins sees a conciliatory intent 
on the part of Percival and Canning; Horsman finds only added injury. On the 
American side, however, Horsman puts less stress than does Perkins on emotional 
factors, while both regard the orders in council as the basic American grievance. 
Horsman recognizes the American resentment, which he thinks had considerable 
justification, at the work of British agents among the Indians and goes so far as 
to say that the Battle of Tippecanoe “had a profound effect on American senti- 
ment, and helped to bring it to the pitch necessary for war,” but he believes war 
would have come without it. This may very well be true, but in view of the very 
close division in Congress on the war issue—closer in some of the preliminary 
votes than in the vote on the actual declaration of war—one may wonder whether 
any element of motivation, even the interest in Florida, can safely be discarded 
as unessential, A nineteen-foot bridge almost spans a twenty-foot chasm, but the 
twentieth foot is still essential. 

In my opinion, Horsman and other recent writers on the subject should re- 
examine the evidence pointing to Florida as a minor inducement to war and to a 
sectional understanding involving the possible acquisition of Florida and Canada, 
evidence not conclusive but perhaps deserving of more attention than it has been 
accorded of late. 


Williamsville, New York JuLrus W. PRATT 


CANALS AND AMERICAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By Carter 
Goodrich et al. Edited by Carter Goodrich. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1961. Pp. vi, 303. $7.50.) 

As the first publication of Columbia University’s Graduate Workshop on the 
Economic Development of the Industrial Countries, Canals and American Eco- 
nomic Development would attract the attention of bistorians for that fact alone. 
The distinguished name of Carter Goodrich as author and editor gives promise 
of a soundly conceived and scholarly work, and all promises are upheld. This book 
synthesizes newly marshaled and previously exploited data in a most meaningful 
fashion. The focus is on the planning of economic development, decisions to con- 
struct canals in this instance, and on their impact on the economy. In the first 
part of the study, which deals with the process of decision making, Julius Rubin 
first presents the alternatives considered before the citizens of New York State 
embarked on an innovating public improvement at public expense, then makes a 
comparative study of the almost panicky adoption of an imitative public im- 
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provement—the Mainline—in Pennsylvania. H. Jerome Cranmer, in the third 
chapter, discusses New Jersey canals as improvements initiated without public 
funds. Each of these case studies presents significant new interpretations which 
` the two scholars had previously advanced with less brevity, but Chapters rv and 
v by Harvey H. Segal on cycles of canal construction and canals and economic 
development contain even more significant ideas. Using tools of economic analysis, 
he shows the existence of three long canal cycles (1815-1834, 1834-1844, and 
1844-1860) and gives a rationale for the character of each. Noteworthy was the 
fact that these swings had little correlation with other types of fluctuations in eco- 
nomic activity during the period 1815-1860. As to the impact of the canal con- 
struction and operation on economic growth, Segal shows that, although on a 
fifth of the country's 4,200 miles of artificial water routes costs exceeded benefits, 
"the system taken as a whole was successful in meeting the customary tests of 
benefit-cost analysis." Important as the direct benefits were, the author concludes 
that the indirect, nonmeasurable influence of the canals on enlarging the domestic 
market, lowering the cost of foodstuffs, speeding the development of the West, and 
stimulating industrial expansion in the East had even greater significance for 
economic growth. In a clearly written conclusion Goodrich briefly summarizes 
the findings of the three young scholars and tentatively suggests what can be 
learned from the evidence presented. For historians, perhaps the most important 
lesson is that canal promoters won majority support in several state legislatures for 
government planning and implementation of public improvements. When re- 
sources of individuals were inadequate for achieving a desired goal, pragmatic 
Americans had no qualms about having recourse to the state. 


Harvard University RaLrH W. Hpy 


PRESIDENT JAMES BUCHANAN: A BIOGRAPHY. By Philip Shriver 
Klein. (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press. 1962. Pp. 
xviii, 506. $7.50.) 

Wuen James Buchanan retired from the presidency in 1861 he was a dis- 
credited politician, but he trusted to the verdict of history for justice. Professor 
Philip Klein after years of painstaking scholarship has rendered that verdict in a 
critical, well-written, and eminently fair biography. Buchanan based his political 
career on the control of Pennsylvania politics, and in analyzing this complicated 
story the author has made one of his most important contributions. Here he 
shows the interplay of an incredible amount of factionalism, based largely on the 
personal ambitions of local leaders. Cutting across these personal struggles for 
power and position were the issues of the tariff, the bank, and slavery problems. 
In these factional fights Buchanan played the role of master politician, skillfully 
engineering combinations and compromises and acting as peacemaker. 

In his long career in American politics he accomplished very little of a con- 
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structive, forward-looking nature, probably because he held to the creed of a 
conservative. He has generally been regarded as a "dough-face," à timeserving 
politician, and a weak, vacillating man. In this biography he appears, on the 
contrary, to be a leader of genuine patriotism, wielding patronage for his political 
ends but not seeking to make money out of politics, remarkably firm of will on 
many occasions, and withal an industrious but unimaginative public. servant. 
Klein paints an attractive picture of him at “Wheatland,” generous in caring for 
the weaker members of his family, yet petty and tyrannical at times, for example, 
opening the mail of Harriet Lane, his niece and hostess at the White House, and 
refusing to allow her to give dances in the Executive Mansion. 

Despite much ability, experience, and shrewd calculation, Buchanan made 
some serious mistakes of judgment. His error in supporting the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, the author maintains, arose out of his devotion to legalism and his pa- 
triotic desire to end an issue that threatened the preservation of the Union. His 
veto of the homestead bill was a major blunder politically. In foreign affairs his 
expansionist policy into the Caribbean alarmed the North and was falsely regarded 
as dictated by a proslavery policy. One of the contributions of this study is to 
absolve the President from the charge most often made against him that he was 
a "dough-face," dominated by southern politicians. Rather, he selected his cab- 
inet to exclude extremists on both sides of the slavery controversy. In the secession 
crisis he tried desperately to prevent the secession of the lower South and to act the 
part of a pracemaker, with the result that he was cursed by both sides. In this 
endeavor he urged Congress to call a national convention and appealed to Presi- 
dent-elect Lincoln, but the Republicans in Congress obstructed his peace efforts, 
and Lincoln was passive, apparently blind to the realities of the crisis. His policy 
in respect to Fort Sumter, Klein maintains, was almost precisely the policy adopted 
by Lincoln; he was firmly determined not to surrender the forts. Buchanan's ac- 
tion in the secession crisis, nevertheless, reveals the lack of dynamic leadership 
needed for the times, and, above all, he was too much of a constitutional lawyer. 


University of Kentucky CLEMENT EATON 


CAVALIER AND YANKEE: THE OLD SOUTH AND AMERICAN NA- 
TIONAL CHARACTER. By William R. Taylor. (New York: George Bra- 
ziller. 1961. Pp. 384. $6.00.) 


To the vast amount of serious studies dealing with the Old South, William 
R. Taylor has added a new, fresh, and stimulating treatment of the idea that 
during the generation prior to 1860 "images" emerged of two separate, distinct 
civilizations of North and South, of “Yankee” and “Cavalier.” The author's em- 
phasis has been placed largely upon this developing concept of the South, "both as 
represented in the North and as Southerners themselves have conceived of it." He 
has frankly relied heavily upon literary sources, correctly believing that historians 
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have somewhat neglected to search for what can be learned about an age from its 
literature. Rightly also he has carefully qualified his generalizations, remarking 
that recent historical scholarship has tended to narrow ante bellum differences 
between North and South. His task, as he sets it, is to redefine and re-examine 
the persistence of certain important distinctions. Negro slavery played an im- 
portant role in compelling southerners to live by a different code, because simul- 
taneously they must dwell side by side with the nation’s and even the world’s 
values, resulting, as Taylor observes, in the South’s carrying on “a peculiar kind 
of dialogue with the nation, sometimes constructive and harmonious, sometimes 
carping and critical.” 

Skillfully selecting for his purposes a number of writers such as William Wirt, 
James Fenimore Cooper, Sarah Hale, George Tucker, Beverley Tucker, John 
Pendleton Kennedy, William Alexander Caruthers, James Kirke Paulding, and 
William Gilmore Simms, the author defines the images and the rationalizations of 
the often doomed planter-aristocrat. Because some northerners became apprehen- 
sive at the changes being wrought in America from Jackson to Lincoln, Taylor 
has extracted the essence of this foreboding from the works of Sarah Hale, Pauld- 
ing, and even of Mrs. Stowe, which sought some alternative to the evils of in- 
dustrialism in a sort of “fantasy” South. 

For their part, southern novelists sometimes permitted themselves a touch of 
satire or criticism, but as Taylor concludes, none viewed southern society “as a 
joking matter for very long.” From the introspective early fiction of Kennedy, 
Caruthers, and Simms, it is clear that the aristocratic South was in for trouble. 
Conceding that other factors were at work, Taylor believes that these men com- 
posed “their first novels...as a means of resolving problems and working 
through anxieties that could not be handled in any other way.” Reconciliation 
and self-admonition rather than advocacy or affirmation were central ideas in the 
books of the early period, but most of these writers turned to intransigence in their 
later novels. A case in point was Simms, whose pitiful dilemma in the 1850’s is 
laid bare in Taylor’s pages. 

Contradictions and divisions among and within southern writers are other 
subjects suggestively presented here. They created a synthetic southern gentleman, 
Taylor finds, not because they believed in him, but because they needed him. He 
observes also that it has been the ardent southerner of tortured loyalties who has 
peered deepest into the dark recesses of southern character. To this category may 
be added W. J. Cash, William Faulkner, Julian Meade, and Clarence E. Cason. 
Taylor’s dialogue between South and nation continues in our time and is a sub- 
ject of the most intense popular interest. Those concerned with “American 
studies,” as well as othodox students of American history and literature, will profit 
by Taylor’s brilliant insights. 


Washington and Lee University OLLINGER CRENSHAW 
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POLITICS AND THE CRISIS OF 1860. By William E. Baringer et al. Edited 
by Norman A. Graebner. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1961. Pp. 
Xii, 156. $3.00.) 


UNQUESTIONABLY most southerners regarded a Republican victory in the 1860 
presidential election as a threat to their social order. How they came to have this 
apprehension and the degree to which it was justified are the twin themes of 
Politics and the Crisis of 1860, five gracefully written essays commemorating the 
centennial of the first Lincoln election, which were presented originally at the 1960 
Gettysburg College Civil War Conference. Though differing considerably in tone 
and emphasis, the five authors, all well-known authorities on the 1850's, agree 
that the South did indeed face a real danger. In his introductory essay Norman 
A. Graebner argues that Lincoln and the Republicans could not "present to the 
nation any genuine alternative but civil war to indefinite coexistence with slavery"; 
since the latter alternative was politically impossible, the former became inevi- 
table. Don E. Fehrenbacher, in his discussion of the Republican nominating con- 
vention, corrects an older view of Lincoln's party in 1860 as a moderate conglom- 
eration of interest groups and stresses "that opposition to slavery constituted the 
emotional core and unifying principle of the early Republican Party," a principle 
evident both in its comprehensive antislavery platform and in its candidate's "firm 
and forthright...position on slavery." Even had Lincoln been defeated, Robert 
W. Johannsen suggests in his essay on the Democratic convention, the southern 
position would still have been in danger. It is incorrect, he argues, to attribute the 
breakup of the Democratic party “solely to personal antagonisms” against Stephen 
A. Douglas; northern Democrats, like northern Republicans, were refusing new 
guarantees to the South's peculiar institution. During the campaign itself, Wil- 
liam E. Baringer maintains in his contribution, the sectional issues were in actu- 
ality far from clear, but the Republicans with superior political skill succeeded in 
“convincing the North that its interest in free soil was safe only in Republican 
hands.” In a final, summary essay Avery Craven notes that the South was indeed 
under attack, not merely from the northern politicians, northern moralists, and 
northern economic interests; the “true culprit” was “the Modern World of Na- 
tionalism, the Industrial Revolution, and Freedom.” 

The five essays, taken together, constitute a thoughtful, persuasive interpreta- 
tion of the 1860 election from a moderate revisionist point of view. Evincing the 
familiar revisionist distaste for politicians, for agitators, and for Republicans in 
general, the authors reafirm that the sectional crisis called for “a wise and toler- 
ant statesmanship.” Only Stephen A. Douglas, it seems to them, exhibited this 
quality, and, but for the emergence of Lincoln, he might have united conservatives 
of North and South, have “blunted the secession movement and guided the nation 
past the danger of civil war." 


Johns Hopkins University Davi» DoNALD 
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TRAVELS IN THE NEW SOUTH: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. Volume I, THE 
POSTWAR SOUTH, 1865-1900: AN ERA OF RECONSTRUCTION 
AND READJUSTMENT; Volume Il, THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
SOUTH, :900-1955:; AN ERA OF CHANGE, DEPRESSION, AND 
EMERGENCE. Edited by Thomas D. Clark. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press. 1962. Pp. xvi, 267; xiii, 301. $20.00 the set.) 


“Te best thing that can be said” about Charles E. Abbott’s Diary of a Tour 
through Canada and the United States “is that the pages are numbered correctly.” 
How 1 Found lt in North and South “is a coy little book designed especially to 
irritate a bibliographer.” Charles Beadle's 4 Trip to the United States in 1887 
“documents the fact that at least one Englishman not only scampered, he gal- 
loped across America.” Samuel A. Fackler, author of Ups and Downs of a Country 
Editor, Mostly Downs, “was a drunken newspaperman who wandered over south- 
ern Georgia and northern Florida scattering empty liquor bottles and typographical 
errors with equal abandon." “The only juice” in the Reverend Hugh R. Haweis' 
two-volume Travel and Talk “is a description of a Negro sermon; otherwise it is 
as dry as a piece of leftover Yorkshire pudding." "It is amazing how much space" 
Paul Groussac "consumed in saying nothing of note" in Del Plata al Niágara. 

These pungent parcels of reproof from Travels in the Nem South illustrate 
some of the problems of the editor and compilers of a monumental six-volume 
work covering the period from 1527 to 1955 and brought to completion in the 
present fifth and sixth volumes devoted to the ninety years following the Civil 
War. The recognized scholarship of contributors to the New South volumes in- 
spires confidence that workmanship in annotations and mechanics has been me- 
ticulously achieved by Fletcher M. Green for the period 1865-1880; by Thomas 
D. Clark, 1880-1900; by Rupert B. Vance for English-speaking travelers, 1900- 
1955; and by Lawrence G. Thompson for foreign-language accounts of the same 
period. In the last third of the nineteenth century only 20 per cent of the 507 
titles were published in foreign languages; in the twentieth century, 62 per cent 
of the 627 entries. 

Ás in earlier volumes, annotations vary in length from a sentence to two 
pages; bad books as well as good are appraised; and accounts with only a few 
pages or a chapter or two on the South are included. Genuine travelogues com- 
pete for space with surveys, promotional literature, guidebooks, and directories. 
Collectively, accounts of travelers with diverse interests present a cross section of 
the cultural, economic, social, and in some periods the political history of the 
South. They yield observations and reflections on persons, places, and problems 
. of current and historical import: Miami, New Orleans, and Washington; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Booker Washington, and Huey Long; and almost inevitably the 
Negro and the race problem. Change is a constant factor, with a shifting emphasis 
from the rural to the urban industrialized South readily apparent. 
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The design of the new volumes remains the same: aid to research scholars in 
southern history. The whole series may serve other purposes. Imaginative minds 
may discover a hundred or more topics for investigation, and librarians may find 
it a valuable check list in augmenting collections of rare and recent books. 


University of Oregon WENDELL H, STEPHENSON 


POPULATION REDISTRIBUTION AND ECONOMIC GROWTH, 
UNITED STATES, 1870-1950. Volume II, ANALYSES OF ECONOMIC 
CHANGE. By Simon Kuznets et al. With an introduction by Dorothy 
Swaine Thomas. [Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, Volume 
LI.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1960. Pp. xiv, 289. $5.00.) 


Tue Pennsylvania studies of population redistribution and economic growth 
within the continental United States, 1870-1950, are a major contribution to recent 
economic and social history. This volume presents three economic analyses of the 
invaluable reference tables (for population, labor force, manufacturing, and per- 
sonal income, by states) furnished in Volume I, plus a fourth study that synthe- 
sizes some of the same data with 'l'ostlebe's independent estimates for state agri- 
cultural output and capital. The three treatments of the earlier analytically oriented 
reference tables are Ann R. Miller on “Labor Force Trends and Differentials" 
and R. A, Easterlin on “Redistribution of Manufacturing” and “Regional Growth 
of Income, 1880-1950.” The fourth study, by Simon Kuznets, is on "The Chang- 
ing Distribution and Structure of Economic Activity.” Dorothy S. Thomas writes 
a lucid introduction that sets the four economic contributions into the framework 
of the larger project. 

Each of the contributions is concerned with persistence and change among 
the state populations in regard to economic activities and variously defined eco- 
nomic “opportunities” and with consequent patterns of geographical concentra- 
tion or dispersion, and of structural convergence or divergence. 

The summary measures of concentration or dispersion are for practical pur- 
poses the same in all four analyses. Ín both form and rationale they resemble 
the measures developed by the National Resources Planning Board in the early 
1940's. The method involves the subtraction of one observed percentage distri- 
bution by states from another distribution (historical, theoretical, or national) and 
the summation over the entire range of either the positive deviations (Mrs. Miller, 
Easterlin) or of all deviations, disregarding signs (Kuznets). The Miller-Easterlin 
results are obtained by unweighted averages of state deviations which they regard 
as more revealing of spatial differentiation, while Kuznets uses averages of state 
deviations weighted by size of population or level of income to accord with his 
chosen emphasis on functional difference and de-emphasis of geographic detail. 
The summary measure of convergence or divergence among state structures is 
obtained by computing the arithmetic mean deviation of state values from 
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the corresponding national average. The absolute deviations are summed, dis- 
regarding signs, and the sum divided by the number of states, When this abso- 
lute mean deviation is in turn divided by the national average, the relative mean 
deviation is obtained and expressed in the form of percentage points. Decreasing 
relative mean deviations for any series indicate convergence among the states 
over time; increasing relative mean deviations, the reverse. 

Such measures reveal that both agricultural and nonagricultural activities (es- 
pecially manufacturing) were more concentrated geographically in the 1870's than 
at any subsequent date, hence state industrial structures have generally tended to 
become more alike. However, the amount of shifting from one industrial group 
to another that would be required to achieve uniformity of state structures was 
always appreciably less for agriculture than for either nonagriculture (eight 
groups) or all industry (nine groups including agriculture). Owing to increasing 
participation rates for adults in almost all states, especially rates for females of the 
middle and older age ranges, labor force participation rates have also converged. 
Per capita personal income levels have become more alike but, while the sharp- 
ness of convergence has been reduced in recent decades, the tendency toward 
‘equalization among the states remains pronounced. It is also shown that geo- 
graphical redistribution of activities has slowed from the earlier to the latter half 
of the period. The years to about 1910 were dominated by the process of "ex- . 
tensive" expansion to new resource areas; the years thereafter were “more truly a 
time of intensive expansion." 

For their full evaluation these economic results must await a promised third 
volume which will contain the crucial population analyses. Indeed, Volume III 
must furnish "the missing demographic links" if the authors are to demonstrate 
their contention that migration is the chief mechanism by which population dis- 
tribution across the nation has been adjusted to the changing distribution of eco- 
nomic opportunities. 


Harvard University Eric E. LAMPARD 


STRATEGY AND STRUCTURE: CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE. By Alfred D. Chandler, Jr. [M. L T. 
Press Research Monographs.] (Cambridge, Mass.: M. I. T. Press. 1962. Pp. 
xiv, 463. $10.00.) 


Tuovcn the subtitle might well lead to the assumption that this is an as- 
semblage of unrelated and disjointed essays on various phases of industrial enter- 
prise, nothing could be farther from the case. This is a tightly written, closely 
reasoned volume organized about a central scheme. It traces the evolution of in- 
dustrial organization and bases its generalizations and laws upon the administra- 
tive history of “close to a hundred of America’s largest industrial enterprises.” 
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This total included the fifty with the largest assets in 1909 and seventy with the 
largest assets in 1948 and 1959. Four pioneering concerns, Du -Pont, General 
Motors, New Jersey Standard, and Sears-Roebuck, are each given a separate chap- 
ter of intensive treatment. Chandler concludes that structure in big business 
enterprises follows strategy. By strategy he means an over-all decision about goals 
and the allocation of resources to attain them. In turn “changes in strategy... 
appear to have been in response to the opportunities and needs created by chang- 
ing population and changing national income and by technological innovation." 

The end product of this evolution has been the decentralized, multipurpose 
divisional structure at the top of which is a head office with staff executives who 
"coordinate, approve, and plan," making, in short, long-time, general decisions, 
and below it are autonomous divisions, each equipped with its own departments 
for such functions as manufacturing, selling, purchasing, and research. The line 
and the staff, the operational, tactical units, and the general office are tied together 
by a system of communications whose effectiveness depends upon its precision 
and standardization. Chandler, if only through the choice of the concerns he 
examines in detail, clearly regards the decentralized, multipurpose divisional 
structure as the optimum. Though he gives a reason for his preference, the nar- 
rative still leaves the impression that change has here reached its inevitable apogee. 
One reflects that man, placing himself at the head of the genealogical tree, chris- 
tened himself Homo sapiens, and that lower primates, like the copper and nickel 
companies, perhaps ought to apologize for still being in the ape stage with a cen- 
tralized functional structure. 

Many features of the book may put off the general historian. The early spate 
of necessary definitions, the inclusion of organization charts, as complicated as 
the models physicists have made for molecules, may convince him that here is just 
another book on business organization, best assigned to students in management 
courses to give them historical depth and perspective. Such a conclusion would 
be a great mistake. No other book that I know of brings the specialty of busi- 
ness history so much into the stream of economic and general history. It does 
this by enlarging the list of examples so that historians have little excuse for now 
confining themselves to Standard Oil and United States Steel. By its emphasis 
upon the market as the determinant of business strategy, it opens a vista where 
the infinite variety of urbanism looms more important than the Bessemer con- 
verter, It shows a business generation—Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Pierre S. du Pont, 
Walter Teagle, General Robert E. Wood, and a host of others—at work upon 
the task of meeting their business problems. “To succeed they had to muster not 
only energy, but originality, detachment, and thought of great refinement and 
distinction. They were not the masters but the servants of consumers. “The mar- 
ket, the nature of their resources, and their entrepreneurial talents have, with 
relatively few exceptions, had far more effect on the history of large industrial 
firms in the United States than have anti-trust laws, taxation, labor and welfare 
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legislation, and comparable evidences of public policy." If the authors of apolo- 
getics for a general welfare philosophy will allow this book a hearing, it will 
unsettle many cherished stereotypes. 


Thetford Center, Vermont Epwarp C. KırkLanD 


PROHIBITION: THE ERA OF EXCESS. By Andrew Sinclair. Preface by 
Richard Hofstadter. (Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown. 1962. Pp. xii, 480. 
$795) — 

BREWED IN AMERICA: A HISTORY OF BEER AND ALE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Stanley Baron. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 1962. Pp. xiv, 424. $7.50.) 

To historians intent on tracing the main course of political and economic 
development, as Richard Hofstadter has pointed out, the story of prohibition ap- 
pears as a parenthetical digression rather than as a major development in Amer- 
ican history and a significant revelation of the character of American society. It 
usually receives no more than passing mention in the general texts, and it has 
been left to an Englishman, Andrew Sinclair, to write the first comprehensive 
scholarly account of the subject. 

At the outset Sinclair gets to the significance of the prohibition movement. 
“The questions which occupied the American people in the first three decades of 
this century,” he writes, “were not the questions which occupied their Presidents. 
While the White House was concerned with trusts and taxation and tariffs and 
foreign affairs, the people worried over prohibition and Romanism and funda- 
 mentalism and immigration and the growing power of the cities of the United 
States. These worries lay under the surface of all political conflicts. For the old : 
America of the village and farms distrusted the new America of the urban 
masses. Prohibition was the final victory of the defenders of the American past. 
On the rock of the eighteenth amendment, village America made its last stand." 

In this broad context the author has written a study, not simply of the rise and 
fall of prohibition, but of the prohibition movement as an aspect of an "immense 
social change, the metamorphosis of Abraham Lincoln's America into the America 
of Franklin Roosevelt.” Thus conceived, the study explores American literature, 
‘medical science, reform politics, racial theories, religious tenets, law, crime, rural 
life, and urban growth, as the prohibition issue touched upon these matters. 
Based upon a broad range of sources, The Era of Excess is, on the whole, a highly 
convincing study, but one that suffers occasionally from an overstatement and 
overly authoritative statement of the case. Sinclair seems to have a weakness for 
strikingly bold generalizations, which tends to lead him farther than many readers 
will be willing to follow. For instance, many historians, while admiring the skill 
with which he psychoanalyzes dry-minded America, may, nevertheless, be made 
uncomfortable by the cocksureness of his Freudian interpretation. And the chap- 
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ter on the submissiveness of presidential candidates to the prohibitionists is surely 
unreasonably cynical. The book is brilliantly and wittily written, although, again, 
the author exhibits a fondness for the paradox and the happy turn of phrase which 
sometimes leads him beyond the bounds of his evidence. Nevertheless his under- 
standing of American society and American history thoroughly justifies, for the 
most part, his altogether self-confident approach. Era of Excess is a most valuable 
and entertaining study. It is plentifully illustrated with diverting photographs 
and cartoons. 

Stanley Baron's Brewed in America, similarly well researched and well writ- 
ten, is the most scholarly historical study yet to have been made of the American 
brewing industry. Its intended audience, however, appears to be members of 
the industry ¡rather than students of American history. lt traces the rise of 
individual brewing establishments from colonial times to the present, organiza- 
tional developments within the industry, and changes in brewing techniques. But 
the reader who comes to this study in search of information concerning the rela- 
tion of the brewing industry to the saloon and the role of the brewery-owned 
saloon in preprohibition society and politics will not find his attention very gen- 
erously rewarded. The story of brewing during prohibition is similarly scanted 
as are the marketing techniques and political pressure tactics that have developed 
since repeal. Nevertheless, within its limitations, this is an informative and au- 
thoritative work. ' 


Michigan State University Guman M. OSTRANDER 


THE ILLUSION OF NEUTRALITY. By Robert A. Divine. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 370. $6.50.) 


To the best of my knowledge, The Illusion of Neutrality is the pioneer com- 
prehensive treatment of the entire scope of the 1935-1939 pacifist legislation. 
With an eye fixed firmly on his major theme, the author traces the evolution of 
the neutrality enactments from a House Resolution of December 5, 1927, to a bare 
dozen years later when President Roosevelt affixed his signature to the last of 
this genre of laws. Professor Divine has chosen to link the 1939 measure with its 
three predecessors rather than to regard the repeal of the arms embargo as the 
initial step toward nonbelligerency in the war that had already begun. He does, 
however, date the waning of the “illusion” from the administration's decision not ` 
to invoke the 1937 Neutrality Act in the Sino-Japanese conflict. 

Although the neutrality agitation began prior to the onset of wholesale Fascist 
aggression, debates between advocates of mandatory versus discretionary powers 
for the President in event of war became acerbated with the revelations of the 
Nye Committee and the concomitant disruption of the Versailles settlement. Fur- 
thermore, the coalition of Leaguists, isolationists, and middle of the roaders who 
had supported the Kellogg-Briand Pact now differed sharply as to its real import in 
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the series of never-ending crises that began in Manchuria. While this book high- 
lights certain aspects of New Deal foreign policy of the prewar years, it does 
not seriously challenge the existing consensus of the conventional authorities. The 
multifold activities of lobbyists for the munitions makers in their attempt to pre- 
vent federal control lends plausibility to the "merchants of death" fixation of the 
1930's. "It seemed," comments the author upon the flouting of the moral em- 
bargo imposed during the Italo-Ethiopian War, “as if American businessmen 
were intent on proving Nye's thesis that they favored profits above peace.” Never- 
theless, the author seldom conceals his conviction that the end results of the neu- 
trality aberration were all bad. One is entitled to wonder, however, why he did 
not use his mosaic of evidence to even better advantage in reconstructing the angle 
of vision from which his chief characters gazed at their unreal image of peace. 

The guild of diplomatic historians will welcome the illuminating bibliograph- 
ical essay which includes an earmarked guide to files in the National Archives. 
With consummate skill the author has blazed a clear path through the maze of 
governmental source materials including the Gargantuan Nye inquiry. On the 
other hand, the New York Times should have been counterbalanced by other 
newspaper sources representing a less metropolitan point of view. Some specialists 
in the period will feel that too much credence has been given to gossipy items 
culled from J. Pierrepont Moffat's dairy and correspondence. 

Divine has clearly traced the origin of the arms embargo legislation to T'heo- 
dore E. Burton and Arthur Capper, the new "dynamic" neutrality to Charles 
Warren, and the cash-and-carry concept to Bernard M. Baruch. His readers will 
be impressed by an artful untangling of the contradictory motives of the chief 
actors and the unnatural alliances they sometimes made in order to achieve im- 
mediate goals, This story involves contending schools of ingrained isolationists, 
spread-eagle nationalists, inflexible champions of traditional neutral rights, staunch 
Wilsonians, bewildered pacifists, and spokesmen for major pressure groups unable 
to agree on the extent of their economic sacrifices for the supposed cause of peace. 
Little wonder, then, that all four neutrality acts were compromise measures. At 
times, Senators Borah, Johnson, Nye, and Taft took unexpected stands, for the 
larger issue was not completely clarified until Hitler's legions reached the English 
Channel. 

Few serious scholars will dissent from the author's assessment of the blame 
for the enactment of "peace" laws which made general war all the more likely. 
Divine argues that a "small but highly effective neutrality bloc" forced purblind 
measures upon a reluctant President who uncharacteristically displayed a lack of 
leadership in this area until September 1939. Roosevelt fell victim to his original 
desire “to curtail traditional neutral rights without unduly endangering the na- 
tion's well-being and without committing the United States to a policy of collec- 
tive security.” In part, FDR's legerdemain was frustrated by Senator Key Pitt- 
man upon whose leadership qualities in a time of foreign crisis it is not charitable 
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to dwell. In the last analysis, however, the responsibility for our shortsightedness 
lies with the majority of American voters, who clung all too tenaciously to the 
outworn shibboleth of nonentanglement. 


University of Buffalo SELIG ADLER 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMIS- 
SION. Volume I, THE NEW WORLD, 1939/1946. By Richard 'G. Hewlett 
and Oscar E. Anderson, ]r. (University Park: Pennsylvania State University 
Press. 1962. Pp. xv, 766. $5.50.) 


Tus ambitious first volume in the official history of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is essentially introductory, covering the period from the discovery of nu- 
clear fission in late 1938 through the establishment of the AEC in January 1947. 
As such, it is less a history of the commission than a detailed examination of the 
development of the atomic bomb and of American nuclear policy. Its theme is 
the role of the scientists in both of these areas. Its protagonists are Vannevar Bush, 
head of the Office of Scientific Research and Development, James B. Conant, 
chairman of the National Defense Research Committee and Bush's close associate, 
and Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, who perhaps more than anyone else 
understood the deeper implications of the harnessing of atomic energy. Many 
other personalities also emerge with great clarity, especially the army's able and 
. forceful Major General Leslie R. Groves, commander of the huge military under- 
taking that made the bomb possible, and Arthur H. Compton, the scientist-ad- 
ministrator who did so much to ensure the success of the plutonium program. 

The first half of T'he New World covers the war years. It is heavy on scientific 
developments, the nuclear partnership with Great Britain, and the decision to use 
the bomb, but light on the tremendous executive, administrative, and protective 
role played by the army. The second half of the book describes in detail the 
initial formulation of American international atomic policy and the struggle for 
control of atomic energy at home. It is here that the foundations of the AEC 
are laid. 

The authors, historians on the staff of the AEC, have written a careful, per- 
ceptive account, bringing clarity and balance to a sometimes obscure and contro- 
versial subject. Their official status has in no way affected their objectivity or im- 
agination. They have thoroughly exploited army, OSRD, State Department, and 
AEC records; the files of atomic energy contractors, congressional committees, and 
scientific pressure groups; and significant collections of personal papers. They have 
supplemented this material with scores of interviews. But their documentation, 
while extensive, is unfortunately no more than “a guide to the sources," and, 
because of the understandable reluctance of many people to speak for the record, 
interviews are not directly cited. These drawbacks are minor, however, and do 
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not detract from the over-all excellence of the volume. The first scholarly history 
of early atomic developments in the United States, The New World is a major 
contribution. 


Industrial College of the Armed Forces SranLBY L. FALK 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PA- 
PERS, 1941. In seven volumes. Volume V, THE FAR EAST. [Department 
of State Publication 6336.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 
1956. Pp. v, 938. $4.00.) 

FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC 
PAPERS, 1943. CHINA. [Department of State Publication 6459.] (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1957. Pp. vi, 908. $4.00.) 


Trese recent additions to the Diplomatic Papers of the United States deal with 
two momentous years in the history of American relations with China and the 
Far East. The Far East contains much information on Anglo-American attempts 
to check Japan's thrust into Thailand, Indochina, and the rest of Southeast Ásta 
during the year immediately preceding the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. The 
book also relates in detail the American reaction to the gradual breakdown of the 
united front in China, following the Nationalist campaign against the Communist 
New Fourth Army early in 1941. Equally revealing is a lengthy section on 
American efforts to strengthen China's resistance to Japan, while at the same 
time upholding American privileges and interests in China against Japanese at- 
tack, Part of this material bears upon the activities of T. V. Soong and other 
Chinese sent to the United States for the purpose of lobbying on behalf of greater 
American aid to Chiang Kai-shek's beleagured government. Besides illumi- 
nating the factional intrigues that surrounded such operations, these documents also 
reveal much about the genesis of the so-called “China Lobby" in American politics. 

The second book under consideration concerns events in China during 1943. 
There emerges from its pages a picture of almost unimaginable corruption, de- 
moralization, and decay. By 1943 the economy of "Free China" was in a state 
of collapse. Factories were operating at only a fraction of their capacity, inflation 
raged, and an artificially enlarged famine threatened the lives of millions of peas- 
ants, The Chungking government responded by jailing its critics and calling for 
additional financial assistance from the United States. Much of this book is little 
more than a record of American efforts to moderate or ward off the voracious de- 
mands of the Chinese, who apparently regarded the United States as an almost 
inexhaustible source of wealth. It would seem that as early as 1942, moreover, 
the Kuomintang regime virtually stopped fighting the Japanese and instead de- 
voted its energies to containing the rapidly growing power of the Chinese Com- 
munists. Some of the material in this volume raises the question of whether 
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Chiang Kai-shek's government actually negotiated an informal truce with the 
Japanese and their puppets. 

All of this generated widespread disillusionment and disgust among American 
diplomats stationed in China. Many who subsequently were forced out of the 
State Department on the ground that they had Left-wing leanings displayed a 
vitriolic hatred for Chiang Kai-shek and his followers, but even persons who have 
escaped the purge repeatedly condemned Chiang’s government. Because they des- 
pised the Kuomintang some of these men inclined toward the Chinese Commu- 
nists. Those who pressed for a more friendly American attitude toward the Com- 
munists argued that otherwise the United States would find itself an enemy of 
China if the Communist party triumphed over the fading Kuomintang. Such 
men seem to have been influenced considerably by the affable and persuasive Chou 
En-lai, who represented the Communists in Chungking during the war. Scattered 
through the pages of this book are numerous memoranda of conversations between 
Chou and various American diplomats. 

The foregoing is only a sampling of the material in these two volumes; both 
should be of the utmost value not only to students of American foreign relations 
but also to everyone interested in the more recent history of China. 


Duke University DonaLo G. GILLIN 


DIXON-YATES: A STUDY IN POWER POLITICS. By Aaron Wildavsky. 
[Yale Studies in Political Science, Number 3.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press. 1962. Pp. xx, 351. $6.75.) 


WrrH this book, the intricacies of Dixon-Yates become understandable for the 
first time. Professor Wildavsky has used a great variety of sources and has inter- 
viewed a hundred persons—some whose names he cannot disclose. Most signifi- 
cantly perhaps, he rejects "any imputation of corruption." This dispute was a mat- 
ter of conflicting ideas, of varying conceptions as to public policy, and of power 
politics. It was another episode in the old fight between public and private power. 
By 1953 the question had become urgent as to whether TVA should be allowed to 
expand further, with its coal-burning steam plants. Men disagreed bitterly and 
sometimes exercised poor judgment. The author believes that Adolphe Wenzell, 
who was charged with violating the "conflict of interest" law, was really a victim 
of circumstances and that his intentions were good. Dixon-Yates deserved com- 
pensation, moreover, for almost two million dollars in out of pocket expenses 
when their contract was terminated. “The Eisenhower administration, with its 
“partnership” policy, had put Dixon, Yates, and Wenzel] into this predicament. 
Then when the conflict of interest case arose, and when Memphis decided to 
‚build its own power plant, the administration swiftly retreated. 

The author's techniques are novel and resourceful. For a subject so complex 
as this, novelty has much to recommend it. For example, chapter titles usually con- 
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tain part of a quote: “‘I thought it was awkward too, but’: The First Dixon- 
Yates Proposal.” Most chapters are short; explanatory footnotes often are interest- 
ing; quotations are sprinkled through the text; and one chapter has dates as 
subtopics—suggesting diary entries. Historical background is kept to a minimum. 
Wildavsky is concerned primarily with political analysis and with finding les- 
sons in Dixon-Yates. He turns to psychology and sociology, trying to explain, 
for example, why the Eisenhower administration made so many errors. He con- 
cludes: "The weakness, I suggest, was embedded in the nature of the '[public] 
power issue, was intensified by the structure of the advisory machinery to the 
President, and resulted in a failure of perception." In a footnote he then quotes 
Theodore M. Newcomb on “perception.” Along with a wealth of detail and good 
insights, some of his conclusions seem fairly obvious. 

The author is not among those dismayed by a governmental fight like this, 
involving many federal agencies, leaders in Congress, the state of Tennessee, the 
city of Memphis, private corporations, and many others, Superficially it was an 
unfortunate affair. Actually, he thinks, a new consensus has emerged on TVA. 
And the "clash of interests" may well have been the most "efficient process for 
achieving this end." 


University of Illinois J. Leonard BATES 


THE REVOLT OF FRENCH CANADA, 1800-1835: A CHAPTER IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. By Helen Taft Man- 
ning. (New York: St Martin's Press, 1962. Pp. xx, 426. $10.00.) 


Turs volume is an important contribution to an understanding of a critical 
period in Canadian and British imperial history. It was a critical period because 
during these years British colonial authorities attempted to solve two fundamental 
imperial problems. The first was the problem of how to grant a colony a large 
measure of self-government without destroying the imperial tie. The second was 
the problem of finding a method of fitting an alien population like the French 
Canadians into the British Empire. By the 1840's it became clear that the solution 
lay in granting limited responsible government to the colonies and, by implica- 
tion, the acceptance of the French fact in British North America. 

Mrs. Manning does not carry her story into the 1840's and the application of 
responsible government. Indeed, she stops even before the usual dividing point 
of the abortive rebellion of 1837. Instead she has chosen to examine in detail the 
years between 1800, when the French Canadians had begun to learn how to use 
the assembly that had been granted to them unasked for in 1791, and 1835, when 
it became clear that popular leaders like Louis-Joseph Papineau had concluded 
that they could not win complete control over their government if they followed 
the rules established in 1791. In short, it is the story of the failure of a form of 
representative government in which the executive arm was beyond the control of 
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the elected legislature. It is also the story of the development of French Canadian 
nationalism, and the book gives an excellent account of the way that French 
Canadian leaders learned to use unfamiliar institutions to defend and promote 
la survivance de la nation canadienne. 

One of this study's chief virtues arises from the author's broad knowledge of 
British colonial history. Rather than simply recounting tbe increasingly bitter 
political struggles in the little colony of Lower Canada, she has set the "revolt", 
firmly in the context of imperial policy. As a result she not only has been able 
to add more information to our knowledge of British policy, but also her treat- 
ment of the British authorities is fairer than once was fashionable. 

Nevertheless, one aspect of the author's argument seems unconvincing. She 
contends that after 1827 the British government would have "been happy to move 
more rapidly toward self-government . . . had it been divorced from the claims of 
“la nation Canadienne." But this claim, while no doubt true, surely misses the 
major point about the struggle in Lower Canada. For the leaders of the popular 
party in French Canada, self-government could not be divorced from nationalism. 
That is, French Canadians did not want self-government as an end in itself, but 
rather as the best available means for a conquered nation to defend its culture. 
Since the British authorities (and the British minority in Lower Canada) evi- 
dently could not accept this fact, they could not grant responsible government. 
Therefore, the conflict continued until 1837 when the political struggle was trans- 
formed into a somewhat comic military one. The objective of the French Cana- 
dians, however, remained the same: la survivance. Thus, it seems that there 
are still strong arguments for accepting 1837, rather than 1835, as the more logical 
dividing point in this phase of Canadian history. 

A book which is so packed with information should perhaps not be criticized 
for what it does not include. Yet the period under discussion cannot be ade- 
quately understood in the largely political and constitutional terms that form the 
basis of this volume. Mrs. Manning is not unaware of the social, economic, and 
cultural issues that surrounded the political revolt. But the book would have been 
more convincing if the work of such economic historians as D. G. Creighton and 
Fernand Ouellet had been more completely woven into the texture of the consti- 
tutional and political disputes. Nevertheless, Mrs. Manning has given us a sound 
and clearly written volume which contains much new material for which Cana- 
dian and British imperial historians will be grateful. 


University of Toronto Ramsay Cook 
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INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES. Volume 
XXVII, 1958, including some publications of previous years. Edited by Michel Frangots 
and Nicolas Tolu for the International Committee of Historical Sciences, Lausanne. 
[Published with the assistance of UNESCO, and under the patronage of the Interna- 
tional Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies.] (Paris: Librairie Armand Co- 
lin. 1960. Pp. xxiv, 410.) Reviews of successive volumes of an annual bibliography are 
inevitably somewhat repetitious. I therefore repeat again that the International Bibliog- 
raphy of Historical Sciences is singularly weak in reporting the bibliography of archival 
literature. The “Writings on Archives . . . 1956-57,” for example, and “Church Ar- 
chives in the United States and Canada: A Bibliography,” both appearing in the Ameri- 
can Archivist in 1958 are not noticed, though the bibliographies in Archivum and Der 
Archivar are, Doubtless a more serious omission, and at any rate a new observation, 
is that the present volume fails to list the Writings on American History, 1952 (pub- 
lished in 1958). These oversights seem regrettable. One expects a bibliography to exhibit 
special interest in other pertinent bibliographies, particularly when, as it is true of this 
work, it must be highly selective. I deplore once again the cultural lag that prevents the 
listing of edited documents in microfilm (formal microfilm publication). These obser- 
vations aside, the present volume contains 7,133 entries (some composite) from 35 coun- 
tries and 4 international organizations. No changes have been made in the classifica- 
tions scheme or format; the compilers doubtless realize that no classification is likely to 
meet the specific needs of any large group of users, and they carefully provide two very 
full indexes, personal name and geographical Coverage is uneven. None of the United 
States National Archives Preliminary Inventories is listed, though publications of the 
Archives Nationales in Paris are. In the list of "General Historical Bibliographies" the 
reader will find both historical and general national bibliographies intermingled. The 
British National Bibliography Annual Volume for 1957 is listed for Great Britain, which 
is roughly analogous to listing the Cumulative Book Index or the Library of Congress 
Subject Catalog for the United States, neither of which is represented. Lest these obser- 
vations appear a bit chauvinistic, I hasten to add that the matter of achieving balance 
in a cooperative international bibliographical enterprise is a difficult one, and the com- 
pilers have given us a useful, if uneven, bibliography. 

Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society Lester W. SMITH 


THE SHAPE OF TIME: REMARKS ON THE HISTORY OF THINGS. By 
George Kubler. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 136. $3.75.) 
In The Shape of Time Mr. Kubler says that it is the task of the historian to find a pat- 
tern in the succession of events in the past. Our understanding of the past must be based 
on things, which may be written documents, objects primarily for use, as well as objects 
of art Although he distinguishes between things for use and things for expression or 
delight, he takes into consideration those aspects which all man-made things have in 
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common. The book, then, deals with things, artistic things mainly, their relationships 
to each other, and the meanings that they may impart. Kubler points out that things 
may have significance according to when, where, why, and by what means they werc 
made, and according to what they symbolize. But his main thesis is that each object may 
be regarded as a single unit and yet as one of a type, as occupying a specific position in 
the sequence of solutions to the problem which gave rise to the type. He explores the il 
lumination of the past that results when things are so regarded. In the discussion of 
things in a sequence Kubler speaks of the similarity to electrodynamics as against bio- 
logical growth. He points out signals and relays, prime objects and replications, broken 
sequences and ones that are extended beyond normal expectations, and discusses the im- 
portance of the entrance of the thing, the point at which it joins the sequence, some 
things entering too early or too late to be effective. The book is stimulating. It is written 
with a weight of understanding and a breadth of experience behind it and'so requires 
a good measure of experience for its appreciation. It is not for the beginning student of 
history or the specialist. The precision and clarity of the writing, as well as the thinking, 
give the reader something akin to aesthetic pleasure. 

University of Texas Marian B. Davis 


ENCOUNTERS IN HISTORY, By Pieter Geyl. [Meridian Books.) (New York: 
World Publishing Company. 1961. Pp. 405. $1.65.) This book contains three previously 
unpublished essays by the brilliant Dutch historian and polemicist, Pieter Geyl: “French 
Historians for and against the Revolution”; “The Idea of Liberty in History”; and 
"Hitlers Europe.” All the essays, on Shakespeare as a historian, on Netherlands his- 
tory, on the idea of Europe, on several contemporary historians, are worth reading or 
rereading. 

Washington, D. C. | BCS 


FRANSE FIGUREN. By P. Geyl. (Amsterdam: Wereld-Bibliotheek. 1960. Pp. 127. 
Glds. 2.40.) NEDERLANDSE FIGUREN. In two volumes. By P. Geyl. (Amsterdam: 
Wereld-Bibliotheek. [n.d.] Pp. 127; 122. Glds. 2.40 each.) ENGELSE FIGUREN. In 
two volumes. By P. Geyl. (Amsterdam: Wereld-Bibliotheek. 1961. Pp. 127; 127. Glds. 
2.40 each.) AMERIKAANSE FIGUREN. By P. Geyl. (Amsterdam: Wereld-Biblio- 
theek. 1961. Pp. 120. Glds. 2.40.) DUITSE EN ITALIAANSE FIGUREN. By P. Geyl. 
(Amsterdam: Wereld-Bibliotheek. 1961. Pp. 126. Glds. 2.40.) More than a century ago, 
when modern historical scholarship was just taking shape, Macaulay almost singlehand- 
edly created the art of the historical book review as personal essay—not only created it, 
but practiced it with majestic mastery. Since then historians have turned away from this 
hybrid form; their book reviews are now almost invariably either scholarly analyses for 
the specialist or journalistic summaries for the layman. The neglected form has been 
brought to new life by the eminent Utrecht historian Pieter Geyl. Originally published 
as newspaper articles, mainly in the weekly Vrij Nederland, they are not primarily con- 
cerned with the books under consideration in and for themselves but rather with pro- 
viding the "reviewer" with a springboard for his own commentary upon the material. 
Since Geyl does not stay within his "own" field of Dutch history, but wanders through 
a wide range of historical literature— Dutch, French, German, Italian, English, and 
American—he writes most often not as a specialist but as a wellinformed general his- 
torian. Geyl presents himself to the general reader in the same character that the profes- 
sional historian has come to know: an empiricist with a strong theoretical bent; an un- 
classical liberal concerned with social improvement and political freedom; a proud Eu- 
ropean and an unrepentant "great-Netherlander." Geyl works with broader, more rapid 
strokes than did the staid Macaulay and possesses far more charm; these essays may not 
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endure as literature, but they live in the present with vigor and meaning. Perhaps other 
historians, and not only in the Netherlands, will seek and be given the opportunity to 
practice this difficult but rewarding literary-scholarly form. 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee Hersert H. RowEN 


SCIENCE SINCE BABYLON. By Derek ]. de Solla Price. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1961. Pp. x, 149. $4.50.) The present book consists of five lectures de- 
livered at Yale, with an epilogue describing the author’s philosophy of what he prefers 
to call the “humanities” of science. The lectures do not form a coherent whole, and they 
do not attempt to supply the bird’seye view of the history of science which the general 
title might suggest. By far the most interesting lectures are the one on “Celestial Clock- 
work in Greece and China” and the provocatively titled “Diseases of Science.” In the for- 
mer, Price tells the story of his own important researches on the evolution of astronomi- 
cal instruments and clockwork, including his discovery of a manuscript, “Equatorie of 
the Planetis,” of the time of Chaucer and tentatively attributed to Chaucer himself, In 
Chinese sources he discovered, with the aid of Joseph Needham, what may be a con- 
necting link between the timepieces of classical antiquity and the mechanical clocks of 
modern times. In the most original and important of his essays, on “Diseases of Sci- 
ence,” Price demonstrates that scientific personnel, scientific journals, and scientific con- 
tributions have undergone exponential (rather than linear) growth since the eighteenth 
century; that is, they have doubled every fifteen years. If this growth of science should 
persist for another generation, as it undoubtedly will barring a catastrophe to civiliza- 
tion, Price postulates a world “saturated” with science and unable to recruit the scientists 
required to carry out even the researches already clearly envisioned. He plausibly con- 
cludes that severe rationing of scientific personnel will have to be instituted and many 
promising lines of research choked off. All who are interested in general history, as well 
as the history of science, should read and ponder upon this essay. 

Harvard University Donatp FLEMING 


HISTORY OF THE LATHE TO 1850: A STUDY IN THE GROWTH OF A 
TECHNICAL ELEMENT OF AN INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY. By Robert S. Wood- 
bury. [Monograph Series, Number r.] (Cleveland, Ohio: Society for the History of 
Technology. 1961. Pp. 124.) Woodbury, who teaches the history of technology at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is at work on a history of machine design which 
promises to alter our perspectives not only in his special field but in general cultural 
history. He has produced preliminary monographs on machines for gear cutting (1958), 
grinding (1959), and milling (1960). His present history of the lathe (to about 1850) 
absorbs the entire previous literature and goes far beyond it. His lucid explanations 
clarify, for example, pictures of lathes in the Mittelalterliche Hausbuch of about 1480, 
the Codice Atlantico of Leonardo, and Besson's treatise of 1578 which I had found en- 
tirely puzzling. He demonstrates that “all the elements of the industrial lathe were 
known and in use prior to Maudslay" but that about 1800 Maudslay "provided the great 
synthesis that embodied all these earlier elements in a design that set the fundamental 
form which the lathe was to have down to the present." The author would be the first 
to agree that much remains to be done. For example, he finds no evidence of a water- 
powered lathe before 1590, at Nuremberg. Yet Thérèse Sclafert, Le Haut-Daphiné au 
moyen áge (1926), cites lathes at Vaulnaveys in 1347, 1389, and 1393 for each of which 
the turner paid annually to the dauphin both money and a quota of wooden plates and 
cups, "pro quodam tornayllio sibi albergato," an expression which seems to indicate 
that milling rights were involved. In 1433, she says, on the river bank at Quet there 
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were mills, fulling mills, and a lathe which, in this context, was almost certainly pow- 
ered by a water wheel: "super quibusdam molendinis, tornallio et gauchariis . 
ripperia rivi.” In view of all that we are learning about the application of waler id 
wind power to many industrial processes during the later Middle Ages, we may expect 
even earlier documentation of power lathes to be found as more scholars become aware 
that such problems exist. 

University of California, Los Angeles Lynn WHITE, JR. 


EXCLUSIVENESS AND TOLERANCE: STUDIES IN JEWISH-GENTILE 
RELATIONS IN MEDIEVAL AND MODERN TIMES. By Jacob Katz. [Scripta Ju- 
daica, Number 3.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. xv, 200. $3.40.) In 
this stimulating work the author, professor at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, well 
known through his previous publications in the fields of history and sociology, has set 
out to illuminate the changes in attitude on the part of the Jews toward their non-Jewish 
environment during the Middle Ages and down to the era of Enlightenment. Though 
the author had to limit himself in geographical and historical terms to the Ashkenazic 
Jewry of northern France and Germany and their descendants in Eastern Europe, he 
has laid the foundation for a fundamental understanding of Jewish-Gentile relations in 
their totality since the problems in other areas and periods are but variations and 
mutations of the same pattern of the earlier period. The scope and range of this work 
can only be indicated by mentioning the major problems with which it deals. After dis- 
cussing the fundamental position of the Jews in the medieval world, their doctrinal 
differences, their economic intercourse, their social and religious segregation, their atti- 
tudes toward political and juridical institutions and the moral controls that regulated 
this relationship, the author presents in the second part some types and attitudes from 
the tenth to the fourteenth century such as the apostate, proselyte, the martyr, the 
Hasid, and the disputant. Under the heading “From Exclusiveness to Tolerance” the 
author deals with the postmedieval period, with the ghetto segregation, the attitude of 
estrangement, and with the disintegration of Jewish society in the eighteenth century 
out of which emerged the new attitude of enlightenment and tolerance. His recon- 
struction and reinterpretation of the socioreligious conditions of medieval Jewry are 
based on a rich canvas of authentic Hebrew sources, of halakic and Responsa litera- 
ture, and others, thoroughly and abundantly utilized for his purpose. In a concise and 
illuminating discussion he indicates the historical forces as they emerged out of the 
Jewish-Gentile relationship and submits a sound and scholarly evaluation, stimulating 
for medievalists, sociologists, and Jewish historians alike. This work is worthy of that 
great seat of learning and research, the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, with which the 
author has been connected for many years. 

University of California, Berkeley Warrer J. FrscugL 


THE AMERICAN MYTH AND THE EUROPEAN MIND: AMERICAN STUD- 
IES IN EUROPE 1776-1960. By Sigmund Skard. [Studies in American Civilization.] 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1961. Pp. 112. $4.50.) This little book 
is a masterly summary of the material in Professor Skard’s two-volume American Stud- 
ies in Europe: Their History and Present Organization (1958). The organizing prin- 
ciple in these two volumes was geographical: the development of interest in one or 
another aspect of American history, geography, literature, and politics in each European 
country was related in great detail. In the present volume the organization is in the 
main chronological: "In Revolutionary Fervor, 1776-1865," "New Enigmas for Old, 
1865-1918,” "America at Europe's Crossroads, 1918-1945,” and “The Second Discovery, 
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1954 to the Present." In each of these chronological periods Skard distinguishes between 
the image of America entertained by various levels of the population in European coun- 
tries and by scholars themselves, In each period account is also taken of the changing 
position of the United States in the world and the impact of this on the interest of 
Europe in America. Skard also shows the relationships between the cleavages within 
Europe, between "conservatives" and "liberals" and the fluctuating character of concern 
with American civilization. Also pertinent was the organization of secondary schools 
and of the universities in several European countries. The progress of American studies 
in Europe, related to all these factors, is traced more specifically in terms of books writ- 
ten about America, the development of libraries of American materials, the course offer- 
ings on America in European educational institutions, and the establishment of chairs. 
For those who have neither the time nor occasion to read Skard's larger treatment of 
the theme, this book will prove useful, for it gives a clear account of the main develop- 
ments and, by virtue of its much shorter compass, accents interpretations which in the 
earlier book are sometimes overshadowed by the mass of detail. Yet every page of The 
American Myth and the European Mind makes it abundantly clear that this book could 
have been written only by a scholar whose research had been both extensive and inten- 
‘ sive. It should be noted that Skard, who holds the chair of literature, especially Ameri- 
can, at the University of Oslo, while not the first to work in this field, has gone far 
beyond any of his predecessors. 

University of Wisconsin MERLE CURTI 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH TECHNOLOGY IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY: THE SEARCH FOR LABOUR-SAVING INVENTIONS. By H. J. Habak- 
kuk. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1962. Pp. 222. $6.00.) The interest of 
economists in the conditions of economic growth has led to a number of books that set 
the deductions of theory against evidence from history. In one of the most interesting 
and important of these Professor Habakkuk of Oxford advances the hypothesis that 
relative scarcity of labor in the United States was the major factor in generating a tech- 
nological advance more rapid than that of England. Partially accounting for scarce 
labor and increasing its effect on industrialists was a high level of agricultural income 
from abundant land. Confidence in continuing expansion of the market further in. 
creased the American propensity to save and invest in new equipment. "The influences 
which are relative to development," writes Habakkuk, “combine in many different ways, 
and each has a different effect according to the combination in which it appears." Ac- 
cordingly, the factor of scarcity of labor is explored in relation to all the relevant cir- 
cumstances in the American and English situations, first up to 1850 and then from 
1850 to 1900. In the course of this theoretical analysis the author presents a brief, care- 
fully documented, and richly interpretive history of technological change in both coun- 
tries. The explanatory footnotes, which cover a wide range of printed sources, are par- 
ticularly valuable. The over-all conclusion is that economic factors in both countries are 
sufficient to explain the greater willingness of American entrepreneurs to discard the 
old and adopt the new. Whether economic or social-psychological factors are primary 
is to some degree a chicken or egg argument, The historian may differ in selection of 
what is basic without dissenting from the line of reasoning. Domestic geographical mo- 
bility as a factor in American attitudes is the only element that seems inadequately con- 
sidered, and this addition would merely reinforce the general thesis of the effects of la- 
bor scarcity. 

University of Pennsylvania THomas C. CocHRAN 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN STEAMSHIP RIVALRY IN CHINA, 1862-1874. By 
Kwang-Ching Liu. [Harvard East Asian Studies, Number 8.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 1962. Pp. xvi, 218. $5.95.) In this original work a Chinese scholar 
writes sympathetically of the early stages of the Western steamship business on the 
Yangtze River and along the China coast—the brief twelve years before the American 
and British companies were confronted by a Chinese competitor. He has used fresh pri- 
mary sources, the records of the leading firms, Russell and Company, Augustine Heard 
and Company, Jardine, Matheson and Company, and Butterfield and Swire. Many sta- 
tistics and tables illuminate his text. More than half the book is devoted to the vision, 
risks, sound business methods, and dramatic success of the Shanghai Steam Navigation 
Company, a subsidiary of Russell and Company. This New England pioneer brought 
American steamboats—low draft side wheelers or propellers—to the Yangtze in 1862, 
cooperated with Chinese merchants, and introduced in the treaty ports great innova- 
tions in capital organization and management. It was a joint-stock company uniquely 
supported from the start by Chinese, British, European, and American investors in 
China. By 1867 it had gained control of the steamer trade on the Yangtze and held the 
dominant position on the routes from Shanghai to Tientsin and Ningpo. Spectacular 
growth and profits during the next six years incited a determined competition from 
two formidable British companies, Butterfield and Swire and Jardine, Matheson and 
Company. As their China trade was declining, these business magnates turned to steam 
navigation in the areas controlled by Russell. "Their newly founded shipping companies 
had undermined the dominant position of the American firm when in 1874 a govern- 
ment-financed Chinese company challenged the Anglo-American monopoly of the steam- 
ship services on the Yangtze and the China coast, This important piece of research will 
be welcomed by everyone interested in Western enterprise in pre-Communist China, 
Washington, D.C. | Grace Fox 


BRITAIN AND CHINA. By Evan Luard. [Britain in the World Today.] (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1962. Pp. 256. $5.00.) Anglo-Chinese relations, as presented 
in this delightfully written, fact-filled volume of essays, are as disturbed by differing 
ideologies, governmental policies, commercial practices, and national purposes today as 
when Britain, more than a century ago, achieved special rights and privileges in a hos- 
tile China by the use of force. The strategic positions of the two powers, however, have 
been reversed. China's resentment against foreign encroachments on its sovereignty, 
especially against Britain, formerly its largest foreign investor, has found release and 
renascent power in an intense nationalism and the adoption of the Marxist-Leninist 
ideology and Communist governmental procedures. Within the last five years the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China has become the most powerful nation in the Far East, evicting 
British merchants, industrialists, and missionaries, threatening Hong Kong and other 
neighboring interests, and setting the terms on which it will carry on full diplomatic 
relations with the United Kingdom. During about the same period Britain, although 
like China a victor in World War II, has lost the power and influence it held in world 
affairs for two centuries. Unaided by military forces, Britain can no longer dictate its 
will to China. Nevertheless, its trade with China, the chief reason for its recognition of 
the People's Republic, has about tripled its prewar value despite Communist obstacles 
and hostility. The Far Eastern policy of the United States and the existence of the Chi. 
nese Nationalist government in Formosa further complicate Britain's relations with 
the Chinese mainland. 'The main British concerns today are the promotion of trade, the 
preservation of Hong Kong, the maintenance of peace in Ásia, and the eventual recon- 
ciliation of the interests of the two ideological blocs that divide the world. This undocu- 
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mented work, the first of a series on Britain's foreign policy sponsored by St. Anthony's 
College, Oxford, is provocative and timely. 
Washington, D.C. Grace Fox 


EUROPE VIEWS AMERICA: A CRITICAL EVALUATION. By Edward W. 
Chester. Foreword by Mark A. May. (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 1962. 
Pp. 182. $4.50.) This book stems from the recent American concern over the nation's 
image in the world. The author has examined the writings of seventy-odd European 
intellectuals over the last forty years in order to show that the current criticisms of 
American culture are not the product of the cold war or a sudden decline in America's 
stature, but rather reflect a critical appraisal of American society that has dominated 
European thought since the First World War. The results are disappointing. Organizing 
his analysis along topical lines, with chapters on such diverse themes as the American 
character, foreign policy, the New Deal, and religion, Mr. Chester ignores the enormous 
changes that have taken place in American life since 1919, and the corresponding shifts 
in European views of America. Writers of the 1920's, such as André Siegfried and Her- 
mann von Keyserling, are cited side by side with such recent commentators as Denis 
Brogan and Harold Laski. Chester's basic technique is even more disturbing. Each 
chapter contains a series of quotations covering the whole spectrum of possible com- 
ments and then ends with a weak generalization designed to reconcile the obvious 
conflicts, The result is a montage in which the author's attempts at synthesis are fruit- 
less. Historians might find this book useful for discovering European views on specific 
aspects of American culture, but an index limited to author entries and the lack of 
page references to the books cited greatly weaken its value. 

University of Texas Rosert A, Divine 


THE AGE OF NATIONALISM: THE FIRST ERA OF GLOBAL HISTORY. 
By Hans Kohn. [World Perspectives, Volume XXVIII.] (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. 1962. Pp. xvi, 172. $4.50.) Many broad historical accounts of modern nationalism 
have appeared in the past generation, and not a few of these have been written by Hans 
Kohn. Since his present volume is slender, one might therefore expect it to be little 
more than an epitome of earlier works. Instead, it gives us a view of the subject that is 
fresh in many ways, and familiar mainly in being written with Kohn's accustomed vigor 
and authority. To begin with, it is more contemporary than its predecessors. It is also 
more global. Instead of laying the usual emphasis on Western Europe and the United 
States in the period before 1930, it sketches that essential background in less than half 
its space and then deals mainly with the second third of the twentieth century and the 
new nations of Africa and Asia, with an occasional glance at Latin America. More im- 
portant, Kohn does not follow the current fashion of viewing all nationalism, especially 
that of the new Asian and African nations, with unmitigated alarm. Instead, he treats 
these new nations with sympathy and credits "the force of nationalism," along with "the 
principles of democratic pluralism," with having "prevented the United Nations from 
being dominated by single great powers or power blocs." By doing so, he believes, it has 
reduced the risks inherent in the bipolarization of power. As one result of the bipolar 
struggle he notes that the United States” choice of its allies since the 1940's has some- 
times created abroad "a distorted image of the true nature of the United States and of 
democracy" and has "weakened and confused the cause of the West" In a work of this 
kind the problem of selection is extraordinarily difficult, Since the 1930's so many new 
nations have crowded onto the stage, and there has been so great an upsurge of nation- 
alism among some of the older nations, such as those of Latin America, that the author 
was presented with an embarrassment of riches. His choice was, in my opinion, gen- 
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erally sound. Surprisingly, however, his seven-page account of the background and 
achievement of India's independence leaves the case of Pakistan unexplained, except for 
a brief reference to “the bitter feud between Hindus and Mohammedans.” Only one 
reference to Pakistan has been found in the text, and it is not listed in the index. 
University of Pennsylvania ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


BRASIL E ÁFRICA: OUTRO HORIZONTE (RELACOES E POLÍTICA BRA- 
SILEIRO-AFRICANA). By José Honório Rodrigues. [Retratos do Brasil, Volume 
IX.] (Rio de Janeiro: Editóra Civilização Brasileira. 1961. Pp. xv, 359.) In this volume a 
distinguished and influential bibliographer and historian presents his views on the role 
that Brazil should play in contemporary international affairs. His focus is on Afro- 
Brazilian relations, but the new approach that he advocates with reference to Africa 
also entails a fundamental reorientation of Brazilian policy toward the United States, 
Portugal, the OAS and hemispheric solidarity, NATO, the European Common Market, 
the East-West conflict, the UN and its blocs, and Western European culture. At the 
outset, the key ideas of this reorientation are suggested in the form of twenty short 
theses. The volume is divided into two parts. Part I analyzes the history of Afro- 
Brazilian relations from 1500 to the inauguration of President Janio Quadros and con- 
stitutes an authoritative historical monograph based on extraordinarily broad and varied 
documentation. The interpretation, not the historical exposition, will arouse controversy. 
Brazilians, Dr. Rodrigues insists, are neither European nor Latin American. Ethnically 
and culturally they are a mixed race in which the European-American strains have 
been Africanized through miscegenation. This does not mean that Brazilians have dis- 
carded their Western European heritage, as their insistence on a constitutional regime, 
the rights of the individual, and the economic and technological system of the West 
demonstrates. 1t does mean, however, that through the historical process of cultural 
interaction Brazilians are uniquely qualified to serve as an intermediary between the 
peoples of Western European culture and the emerging states of Africa. Part II applies 
this conclusion to contemporary international relations. As a medium power located in 
the strategic South Atlantic having close geographical and cultural ties with Africa, 
Brazil must liberate itself from its traditional solidarity with Latin America and its 
subservience to European imperialism and to North American hemispheric economic 
interests. Thus Brazil will be free to deal with all nations, all peoples as it, and it alone, 
sees fit. Highly controversial in its interpretation, the volume commands respect for its 
breadth of documentation, penetrating insights, stimulating and provocative analysis of 
contemporary events, and the courageous integrity of the author. 

Duke University ALAN K. MANCHESTER 


TOTAL WAR AND COLD WAR: PROBLEMS IN CIVILIAN CONTROL OF 
THE MILITARY. Edited by Harry L. Coles. [A Mershon National Security Center 
Publication.] (Columbus: Ohio State University Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 300. $7.00.) This 
is one of the best books on civilmilitary relations to be published in recent years. The 
authors are real experts, writing on topics in which they are expert. Professor Coles has 
successfully ridden herd on bis contributors without cramping their styles. His intro- 
duction is a masterly analysis of the significance of their studies. "The real problem," 
he thinks, "in civilmilitary relations is not so much to recover the principle of political 
primacy as to modify and adapt it to present-day circumstances." Where previous works, 
including those of at least one of the contributors to this volume, on this subject have 
paid undue attention to the traditional “specter of the “man on horseback, ” the critical 
problem, for both totalitarian and nontotalitarian states, "is not just a matter of keeping 
the military subordinate to the civilian authority, but of effective formulation of national 
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policy which must increasingly take into consideration military implications." With the 
level of the individual essays so uniformly high, there is little point in quibbling over 
pluses and minuses. A list of the authors and occasionally shortened titles will, however, 
indicate the scope and general plan of the volume. They are Norman Gibbs, the only 
non-American contributor, “Churchill and the British War Cabinet,” Maurice Matloff, 
"Roosevelt as War Leader,” Andreas Dorpalen, “Hitler, the Nazi Party, and Wehr- 
macht in World War IL," Richard D. Challener, “The Third Republic and the Gen- 
erals,” Forrest C. Pogue, "Political Problems of a Coalition Command,” Louis Morton, 
“Interservice Co-operation and Political Military Collaboration [in the United States], 
1900-38," Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr., “The Popular Desire for Peace as a Factor in Military 
Policy," Samuel P. Huntington, "Interservice Competition," Harold Zink, "American 
Civil-Military Relations in the Occupation of Germany," Raymond L. Garthoff, “Soviet 
Civil-Military Relations in the Postwar Period," and Harold Hinton, “Political Aspects 
of Military Power and Policy in Communist China." Nine of the twelve contributors 
are historians; three are political scientists. All of their contributions arc quite free from 
jargon. Even the title—the book does not deal in any meaningful way with the cold 
war—can be forgiven as harmless advertising for a very good book. 

Duke University THrzoponr Ropp 


LA CRISE DU SYSTEME DE SÉCURITÉ COLLECTIVE DES NATIONS 
UNIES, 1946-1957. By Fernand van Langenhove. (Brussels: Institut Royal des Rela- 
tions Internationales; the Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1958. Pp. 272. 250 fr. B.) Though 
the League of Nations disintegrated under stress, the United Nations has shown a sur- 
prising ability to adapt itself to changing conditions. It was originally designed as an 
association of the victors in World War II and dominated by the permanent members 
of the Security Council Yet with the onset of the cold war and the addition of new 
members from Asia and Africa the smaller nations have become increasingly influen- 
tial, and the nature and even the structure of the organization have undergone funda- 
mental changes. These are strikingly reflected in the decline of the Security Council 
and the growing importance of the General Assembly. Professor van Langenhove of 
the University of Brussels, formerly Belgium's representative at the UN, tells the story 
of transformation from the initial disputes over the postwar peace settlement through 
the Hungarian and Suez episodes. Much attention is naturally given to the Korean 
conflict and the consequent Uniting for Peace resolution. A concluding chapter deals 
with the development of regional security systems, such as NATO, and the principle of 
legitimate defense. The author makes use of no unusual source material, and students of 
international organization will find little that is novel in his work. Those wishing a re- 
liable, well organized presentation of this important subject will find it here. 
University of Delaware MARSHALL KNAPPEN 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1958. Selected and edited by 
Gillian King. [Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. xviii, 605. $13.45.) Though some four 
years old, these documents read much like the morning paper on nuclear testing, the 
Berlin problem, shooting at Quemoy and Matsu, and other hackneyed items in the cold 
war. In the wake of Sputnik, Mr. Khrushchev’s 1958 demands on the West were sur- 
prisingly peremptory and wide ranging. He called for an immediate summit conference 
to end the East-West contest, gave us six months to leave Berlin (November 27), and 
told us flatly that the American fleet must get out of the Taiwan Straits, In the ensuing 
dialogues no argument ever proved countervailing in the other camp, and the year 
ended with virtually nothing settled. A refreshing exception was the United States. 
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Soviet agreement to set up a conference to declare Antarctica out of bounds for pur- 
poses of power politics (in contrast the Arctic had already been improbably termed a 
hotbed of the cold war). This volume is organized under five functional headings, most 
of them chapters in the cold war narrative. Direct East-West exchanges on a summit 
meeting, nuclear testing and surprise attacks, the two Germanies and two Chinas fill. 
two-fifths of the volume, and the exchange continues through another fifth on the Mid- 
dle East. The remaining sections deal with the Western. alliance, the Communist pow- 
ers, and six conferences, The unaligned powers scarcely appear in this selection, but the 
United Nations played a useful role in the crises of the Middle East. Latin America, 
Africa, and the Far East suffer less neglect here than in earlier volumes. A valuable new 
feature is a chronological listing of the documents at the end, which frequently re- 
veals relationships obscured by the fivefold functional arrangement. The editors have 
not yet decided whether to spell Khrushchev with an e or an o. 

Bennington College THoMAs BrocKWAY 


Ancient and Medieval 


THE WILL OF ZEUS: A HISTORY OF GREECE FROM THE ORIGINS OF 
HELLENIC CULTURE TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER. By Siringfellow Barr. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1961. Pp. xvi, 496. $10.00.) "I was not led to 
write The Will of Zeus by what modern historians have written, much as I owe to 
them, but by a direct and sometimes shattering encounter with the Greeks themselves. 
And even then I would not have written but for the hope that I could help bring about 
direct encounter or re-encounter between the Greeks and my reader, an encounter that 
would necessarily differ in many ways from my own." Such is the modest and com- 
mendable aim of this long and expensive book, on which the author has worked over 
the past twenty-six years. And yet to me, it seems to fall far short of being an effective 
stimulus, A selective, personal history of Greece with extensive summaries and quota- 
tions from ancient authors, it is still too long, and long winded, to be a useful introduc- 
tion, and too selective and personal to serve as an annotated anthology. The factual 
weaknesses and the disavowal of the concerns of modern scholars might not matter 
(though one wonders why a research associate was needed for three years), if only the 
author had contributed his own original insights or expressed the familiar in an effective 
style. Unfortunately I find that he has done neither, and the language is positively 
distressing with its series of rhetorical questions, its constant anaphora, and, in general, 
the devices of the lecture hall. Altogether, the results are likely to be disappointing to 
readers who know the author's literary reputation and have glimpsed his vigorous 
personality. Perhaps the unfailing fascination of the subject combined with the author's 
enthusiasm will make this book more attractive to the layman than it is to at least one 
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EARLY SPARTA. By G. L. Huxley. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1962. Pp. 164. $5.25.) Sparta is a riddle; early Sparta is a riddle wrapped in an enigma. 
Herodotus and Thucydides were not concerned, but by the fourth century the “mirage 
Spartiate” was fully developed and remained throughout antiquity. Under the Romans, 
Sparta became a kind of Williamsburg, and in the only strictly scientific study of it 
which we have, Kathleen Chrimes worked backward from the reconstruction to the 
original Huxley’s undertaking is different: to sort out and piece together the early 
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traditions surviving in more or less garbled form in later writers, so as to recover both 
the political history and the institutions of the early city. There is a little archaeological 
evidence too, but this is largely a job of Quellenforschung reinforced by imagination, to 
accomplish what the author calls a little unkindly the “despicable art of rewriting the 
past.” It is ingenious and learned; there are fifty pages of notes to ninety of text, to- 
gether with a long bibliography “which may serve as a guide to further reading.” As a 
chronological guide he accepts the Olympic victor list compiled by Hippias, as well as 
the king lists in part, and the tradition of a number of Messenian wars. Sparta's first ex- 
pansion occurred in the cighth century and resulted not only in the institution of serf- 
dom (the “Helots”) and prosperity but also in democracy under the guidance of Ly- 
curgus. This is attested by the original text of the great rhetra, at least as emended, Then 
came the defeat at Hysiae in 669 and a Messenian revolt, Tyrtaeus, militarism, and oli- 
garchy. Presently victorious, Sparta became again prosperous in the culture known from 
Alcman and the Artemis Orthia temple and throve also from the export of Laconian 
pottery, but remained oligarchic. The Peloponnesian League was the result of King 
Cleomenes' achievements in the late sixth century, when poverty and ruggedness of life 
had occurred because Attic factories had pre-empted the pottery market. Cleomenes, out 
of favor, brought about a coalition of Árcadians and Messenians, and although he was 
hastily recalled from exile, the Messenians remained in revolt. And that, as Plato reports, 
is the reason they were one day late in coming to Marathon in 490. Thus at the time of 
the Persian Wars, Sparta must "look to the past with pride" for "her political, artistic, 
and military achievements," even if "her people were not yet dulled by austerity, nor 
their minds embittered.” All this is consistent and reasonable. What proportion of truth 
may be in it, as Socrates said in the "Apology," is another question. Sparta's primitive 
democracy seerns to me highly dubious, particularly because the fifth-century historians 
make no distinction in terminology between Spartiates and the damos. That Sparta, 
without any proper money, grew prosperous exporting pottery and otherwise pursuing 
commercial activities seems also doubtful. As for the Messenian revolt of the early fifth 
century, Herodotus knew nothing of it, and that has been enough for Jacoby and others. 
But that none of these things is impossible is equally clear, and we are indebted to the 
author for presenting so good a case for them. The volume is a real contribution to early 
Greek history. 

Yale University C. BRADFORD WELLES 


PHYLARCHUS AND THE SPARTAN REVOLUTION. By Thomas W. Africa. 
[University of California Publications in History, Volume LXVIIL] (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1961. Pp. viii, 92. $2.25.) In the latter part of 
the third century before Christ, Sparta, hitherto a model of conservative stability, 
alarmed Greece by the spectacle of a revolution in which debts were abolished, land 
redistributed, and the number of citizens increased to make the state a militant, formi- 
dable power once again. The story of its revolutionary kings, Agis and Cleomenes, was 
dramatically told by Plutarch, who based his account mainly on that of Phylarchus, the 
major historian of Greece for the period from 272 to 220 s.c. The history of Phylarchus 
has not survived, and he is known chiefly through the medium of Plutarch, some 
trenchant criticism by Polybius, and a variety of short fragments. Out of this material 
Thomas W. Africa has sought to evaluate Phylarchus’ quality as a historian and to gain 
thereby a better knowledge of the Spartan revolution. With Rostovtzeff, Africa concludes 
that Phylarchus is trustworthy and regards the revolution as political and nationalistic 
in character, engineered from above by the kings to strengthen their own position and 
to restore the power of Sparta. The carefully documented discussion corrects and adds 
dimension not only to our impression of Phylarchus but to Hellenistic historiography, al- 
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though Africa's use of an emotionally charged vocabulary and search for epigram some- 
times distort rather than clarify (for example, the picture of the Hellenistic world on 
the first page). Phylarchus' philosophical tone is argued to be Cynic rather than Stoic, 
for he was an austere puritan who committed himself emotionally to the revolution 
with its specious revival of Lycurgan Sparta. In the chapter “History and Myth,” Africa 
convincingly defends the validity of Phylarchus’ account—its author did not make a his- 
torical myth of the revolution. "History and Tragedy" offers a sympathetic discussion of 
Phylarchus' aim, "the past recaptured, not necessarily the past understood." To me, 
however, the discussion of Phylarchus as propagandist finds more to criticize in Polybius 
than to explain in Phylarchus, while the general account of the historian's attitudes in 
Chapter 1 seems obscured by excessive detail. 

Northwestern University Cart RorzBUCK 


EINFÜHRUNG IN DAS STUDIUM DER MITTELALTERLICHEN GE- 
SCHICHTE. By Heinz Quirin. Introduction by Hermann Heimpel. (Brunswick: 
Georg Westermann Verlag. 1961. Pp. 358. DM 28.) While this is Dr. Quirin's book, 
one must pay careful attention to the introduction by Professor Hermann Heimpel since 
his remarks provide the conceptual basis on which this Handbuch is constructed. Both 
the introduction and the book make very clear the intensive professionalization and spe- 
cialization of medieval studies. For Heimpel, it is an illusion to believe that young stu- 
dents can understand "die wissenschaftliche Fachsprache," or that they can, by them- 
selves, enter into "unserer Wissenschaft" by merely entering a large library. What is 
needed is a guide that will not only answer the elementary questions (“was ist ein Fo- 
liant?") but one that will also introduce the beginning student to the many specialized 
tools of medieval studies. Quirin's text is organized in a number of sections of unequal 
length. First he provides a concise discussion of "Geschichte als Wissenschaft" which 
includes an analysis of the internal unity of medieval history as a distinct discipline and 
of the problems involved in periodization. Most of the text is devoted to "Die Quellen." 
Here Quirin skillfully displays the virtues of Heimpel's insistence that “alle mittelalter- 
liche Geschichtsforschung ist Philologie." The author provides precise discussions on all 
of the techniques involved in the analysis and interpretation of medieval sources. The 
next section is a pithy introduction to some of the secondary literature, periodicals, bib- 
liographies, and the organization and role of archives and libraries. The text is comple- 
mented by an Anhang which includes some useful examples of medieval Latin textual 
problems, a very handy list of the more important sources for medieval German history, 
and a list of documents originating in royal, baronial, and papal chancellories, with ref 
erences to modern editions of the texts cited. This valuable survey of medieval studies 
and the auxiliary disciplines includes a lengthy bibliography, topically arranged. It is a 
very rich and for the most part a very reliable list of titles, making it very difficult to 
complain about omissions, but some worthwhile titles of English and American prove- 
nance are lacking. Given the very strict orientation of this approach to medieval studies, 
one will find this guide a most useful contribution which should be included in all schol- 
arly libraries. For American students beginning in medieval studies it is even worth the 
effort involved in learning German. 

Colorado State University Harry RosENBERG 


A RAZOR FOR A GOAT: A DISCUSSION OF CERTAIN PROBLEMS IN THE 
HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT AND DIABOLISM. By Elliot Rose. (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. 1962. Pp. 257. $4.95.) In the last few years there have been 
many so-called "scholarly" books about medieval witchcraft. While none of the books 
have, to my knowledge, been written by professional historians, they have been accepted 
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by a large part of the reading public as a true historical account of witchcraft. It is for 
this reason that the work by Elliot Rose, a historian at the University of Toronto, is of 
importance. The chief diffculty with any such study is that there is very little detailed 
information about what "witches" actually believed or practiced. This has led to much 
conjecture by almost all writers on the subject, and Rose is no exception. He does, how- 
ever, clearly label what is known and what is conjecture, and in general his reasoning 
is based on logic and common sense. He is at his best when demonstrating the fallacies 
and misuse of historical data by such writers as Margaret Murray or Montagu Summers. 
He starts with the assumption that there were witches in the medieval period, but that 
these witches were responding to societal beliefs about witchcraft; as a result witchcraft 
changed its form periodically to incorporate what a new generation believed about 
witches. The origins of witchcraft can probably be found in a continued survival of 
various pagan practices, which were everywhere different in detail but often had cer- 
tain things in common such as empirical spell peddling. This rather harmless paganism 
was forced into a sort of uniformity by the Christian Church itself, which after encoun- 
ters with the Albigensians and Waldensians tended to build up a uniform picture 
of the followers of Satan. This picture, based in part on misinterpretation of earlier lit- 
erature, was gradually percolated down to the people through sermons, wandering stu- 
dents, plays, manuals, and other means of communication, so that the people who were 
accused of witchcraft knew how to respond, and would-be witches knew how to act. 
The witch continually changed as new concepts appeared; thus the idea of the Black 
Mass, at least as popularly understood, was a later innovation. While much of what 
Rose says has to be based on conjecture, it is conjecture that is much more solidly based 
on the historica! process than the imaginative writings of many other investigators in the 
field. It is possible to disagree with some of his conclusions without denying the contri- 
bution that he has made to a neglected, by scholars at least, subject. There are two other 
minor criticisms of the book. The author has a rather involuted style which is hard to 
follow and often causes one to puzzle out what he is trying to say, and second, his book 
is filled with colloquialisms, some of which are of doubtful taste. 

San Fernando Valley State College Vern L, BuLLouGH 


THE COLLECTED PAPERS IN CHURCH HISTORY. Series I, EARLY AND 
MEDIEVAL CHRISTIANITY. By Roland H. Bainton. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1962. 
Pp. ix, 261. $6.00.) Few American scholars have exerted as great an influence on the 
development of church history as Roland H. Bainton, who has been teaching at Yale 
Divinity School since 1920 and has been Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
since 1936. The publication in a single volume of his articles which appeared in histori- 
cal and theological journals from 1923 to 1955 provides us not only with a well.rounded 
discussion of various aspects of medieval and Renaissance Christianity but also with a 
fascinating index to the development of an influential scholar. Early and Medieval Chris. 
Hanity is divided into the following three sections: “Patristic and Medieval Christian- 
ity," “Continuities and Changes from Medieval to Renaissance Christianity,” and "Reli. 
gion and the Church in the Renaissance." Among the most seminal contributions are his 
discussions of “Ideas of History in Patristic Christianity," “The Ministry in the Middle 
Ages,” "Religious Liberty and the Parable of the Tares,” and "Changing Ideas and 
Ideals in the Sixteenth Century." Here, as in all his writings, Bainton evinces those 
qualities that appeal to the historian and layman alike: a thorough scholarship related 
to the vital issues of our own day and an incisive and fascinating style. Like the histori- 
cal figures which have appealed to him most, he is above all a superb teacher who fol. 
lows his own dictum that "The purpose of scholarship is to feed scholarship." He often 
states in a terse, epigrammatic phrase thoughts that are easily grasped and retained. In 
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speaking of the highly versatile man of the Renaissance, for example, he states that he 
“can fight, dance, swim, hunt, woo, and warble.” For him “War becomes a strategy, 
business is bookkeeping, statecraft is diplomacy, art is perspective.” The volume con- 
tains a full critical apparatus, an index, and a complete bibliography of the author's 
publications. 

Ohio State University Hanor» J. Grimm 


WESTERN VIEWS OF ISLAM IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By R. W. Southern. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1962. Pp. 114. $3.25.) This book consists 
of a series of lectures delivered at Harvard University in the spring of 1961 on the gen- 
eral subject of Islam as viewed in Western Europe during the Middle Ages, It is divided 
into three chapters and covers the period from the seventh century to approximately the 
middle of the sixteenth. From the first part of this period to about the first quarter of 
the twelfth century Western Europe knew very little of Islam, and that little was in- 
terpreted on the basis of Biblical history or prophecy or was the subject of the imagina- 
tion. Thus Bede developed the theory which long prevailed that the Saracens were the 
descendants of Hagar, while Spaniards saw in Islam a preparation for the final appear- 
ance of antichrist. The First Crusade brought Westerners into closer contact with the 
Moslems, but the picture of Islam that resulted was the product of fancy rather than 
knowledge. The spread of knowledge of Moslem science and philosophy in the twelfth 
century and the discovery, largely as the result of the appearance of the Mongols in the 
thirteenth century, that there were other peoples and faiths led to the belief that Islam 
was in reality not very different from Christianity (Rubroek) and that it could be won 
over by means of philosophy (Roger Bacon). Both of these views, however, were grad- 
ually abandoned in the fcurteenth century. The hope persisted, though, that the problem 
of Islam might be solved in favor of Christianity either by a conference (John of Se- 
govia and Nicholas of Cusa), by a crusade (Jean Germain), or perhaps by the con- 
version of Mahomet II, the great Ottoman conqueror (Aeneus Silvius). In the end, 
however, all hope had to be abandoned. The book is a masterly introduction to the sub- 
ject. There are few notes and these primarily to secondary works, but the author delved 
deeply into the sources. 

Rutgers University PETER CHARANIS 


DER KAISER UND DIE NORDISCHE UNION BIS ZU DEN BURGUNDER- 
KRIEGEN. By Vilho Nitemaa. [Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia, Series B, 
‘Number 116.] (Helsinki: the Academy. 1960. Pp. 362. 1,800 mk.) The Finnish scholar 
Vilho Niitemaa has previously devoted his studies to problems in Scandinavian and 
Baltic history. In this book he moves to one of the centers of action in medieval Europe, 
the German Empire. His study deals with the diplomatic relations between the emperor 
and the three Scandinavian kingdoms, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. He goes back 
to the epoch of Charlemagne, which is as far as the sources permit him, and carries his 
‘study to 1475. He finds the relationship shifting from one of feudal overlordship when 
the Scandinavian kingdoms were weak and divided, to one of close collaboration and 
coalition when they presented a strong and united front under the Nordic Union be- 
gun by Queen Margrethe. The late medieval period was one of decline for the Empire 
and ascendancy for the Scandinavian Union. During the reigns of the Emperor Fred- 
erick III and the Union King Christian I in the mid-fifteenth century the two powers 
seemed almost equal and the relationship therefore of greatest interest. It is with good 
reason that the author devotes almost a third of his book to this period. He promises 
a continuation covering the last fifty years of the Scandinavian Union to 1523 when 
Denmark-Norway and Sweden went their separate ways. The book is of interest to the 
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Scandinavian, and especially the Danish, historian but even more so to the student of 
the late German Empire. By focusing on the North, the author has been able to discern 
a purposeful and effective imperial policy during a period otherwise characterized by 
confusion and disorder. 

Baltimore, Maryland Jenny JocHENs 


SON OF CHARLEMAGNE: A CONTEMPORARY LIFE OF LOUIS THE 
PIOUS. Translated, with an introduction and notes, by Allen Cabaniss. (Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Syracusé University Press. 1961. Pp. 182. $4.50.) Professor Cabaniss has per- 
formed a genuine service in providing an English version of the so-called “Astronomer's” 
biography of Louis the Pious. His perceptive introduction characterizes the anonymous 
author very well and supplies solid justification for translating an often severely criti- 
cized source for Carolingian history. The translation as a whole reads well and retains 
some of the flavor of the original. On occasion one might question the rendering of 
particular words (for example, “perspicacissimus Karolus" as “sharpsighted . . . 
Charles," “assiduos durosque . . . conflictus" as “unremitting and costly campaigns”), 
but such cases are few and minor. Perhaps a work that helps to show Louis's importance 
in his own right deserved a more suitable title than Son of Charlemagne. 

Michigan State University RicHARD E. SULLIVAN 


FROM ALFRED TO HENRY III, 871-1272. By Christopher Brooke. [A History 
of England, Volume 11.] (New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1961. Pp. xii, 276. 
$5.00.) The Oxford History of England, having stumbled to its appointed end of 
tedium and confusion, the younger generation of historians in England has set about 
producing a new multivolume history of England, under the editorship of Christopher 
Brooke and Denis Mack Smith. Brooke's own contribution is the third volume in the 
series to appear. His credentials are impressive: Brooke has published some very valu- 
able articles on the medieval English Church, and he has demonstrated high capacity 
as a scholar in his edition of the letters of John of Salisbury. This is his first attempt, 
however, at a broad work of synthesis. In view of the ambitions of the series to go 
beyond the antiquated limitations of Establishment history and Brooke's promising back- 
ground, the severe shortcomings of this volume are all the more disappointing. It may 
accurately be described as suitable mainly for high school and freshman college readers 
and not worth the serious attention of readers of this Review. More than half of the 
volume is devoted to straight narrative history, jumping from reign to reign, and 
describing the activities of medieval English kings in a pleasant chatty way, as thoug +1 
one were talking about the virtues and foibles of one's uncles and cousins. The chapters - 
given over to structural analysis (feudalism, the Church, and so forth) are almost totally 
lacking in new ideas and insights. Only in a dozen-page discussion of the manor is 
there—not a new interpretation—but some flicker of that perception which blazes from 
almost every page written by great medieval historians like Bloch and Tellenbach. Even 
the bibliography which (if nothing else) was always full and valuable in the Oxford 
series is here extremely conventional, cursory, and useless except for the novice. The 
reason for the failure of this volume as a work of interpretive history lies in the nature 
of current English historiography. Having contemptuously refused to use the concepts 
and problems suggested by the social and psychological sciences, the younger generation 
of English historians, even when they reject the nominalism that inspired the Oxford 
History, have no questions to bring to the study of the past except the one of what 
happened next; they have no avenues of approach, no way of relating the reigns of 
Alfred or Henry II to the broad problems of human experience. 
Columbia University Norman F. CANTOR 
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THE ENGLISH BOROUGH AND ROYAL ADMINISTRATION,  1130- 
1307. By Charles R. Young. (Durham, N, C.: Duke University Press. 1961. Pp. x, 175. 
$6.00.) The outcome of a doctoral thesis undertaken at the suggestion of the late Carl 
Stephenson on the place of boroughs in the administrative system of twelfth- and thir- 
teenth-century England viewed as a whole, this book is an essay rather than in any way 
an exhaustive monograph. Although the author is slightly apologetic, and rightly so, 
for basing it solely on printed sources, he feels that further research would not have al- 
tered his conclusions, These are sharpened by attack on what is something of a straw 
man, the notion that the borough has been represented "as a kind of island estranged 
from the main flow of governmental activity and the society around it.” This impres- 
sion is taken from Erwin T. Meyer's chapter in The English Government at Work, 
Volume III (1950). Meyer invented it to sharpen his own thesis, which is in turn bor- 
rowed from principles pointed out by Pollock and Maitland in 1898, making for their 
conclusion that boroughs were “far more often the bearers of duties than of rights.” 
Meyer believed that the previous method of delegating miscellaneous royal business to 
elected borough officials or to individual burgesses was strengthened early in the four- 
teenth century by assigning duties of county officers and of royal officers, such as es- 
cheators, to such persons. Young feels now that Meyer overinterpreted the extent of the 
change. His essay argues, reasonably enough, that the duties laid on burgesses had long 
been tending to increase, roughly keeping pace with the growing ramification of royal 
administrative power from the 1130’s on. His method is to illustrate the increasing 
variety of responsibilities that were laid on citizens rather than to prove a quantitative 
growth in the burden of any particular type of work. He is able also to conclude that 
A. B. White also overstretched his idea that in using their subjects in administrative 
work the medieval kings gave them unwittingly an education in self-government. The 
illustrations that Young has collected are not of duties that offered much share in de- 
cision making. Burgesses were for the most part enlisted as administrative chore boys. 
The most interesting but least adequate part of the essay is in the first two chapters, 
which discuss the problem of the source of the king’s legal authority over borough 
officials. Meyer had asserted that elected officers of royal boroughs had naturally been 
regarded as royal servants. Young finds them jointly responsible to the king and to their 
fellow citizens and wonders why this was so. I do not feel that a historian should be 
reproached for raising more questions than he can answer. This particular question is 
perhaps inflated by the ghost of liberalism that has so long stalked medieval constitu- 
tional history. But it is to be hoped that the author will explore it further with the aid 
of wider reading in legal theory and local history than his bibliography displays. He 
does not discuss oaths of office, and he does not list even so important a book as William 
Page’s London: Its Origin and Early Development. 

University of Michigan Syuvia L. Torupp 


THE MEDIEVAL CORONER. By R. F. Hunnisett. [Cambridge Studies in English 
Legal History.] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1961. Pp. xiii, 217. $5.50.) 
The figure of the coroner presiding over inquests is familiar throughout the English- 
speaking world not only to lawyers and other experts in common law but also to the 
host of readers of detective fiction. Rather surprisingly, Hunnisett's book is the first 
systematic treatment of the office for any part of the eight hundred years of its existence. 
It is more comprehensive and more thorough than the "brief history of the office" which 
Gross presented in the introduction to his Select Cases from the Coroners’ Rolls, 1265- 
1413 (1896). The author has examined not only coroners' rolls and files but also eyre 
rolls, King's Bench rolls, and records of the Exchequer and Chancery. He bas resisted 
the temptation to make facile generalizations at the expense of factual accuracy. The 
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result is a valuable source of information for serious students of medieval administra- 
tion and a worthy addition to a distinguished series. Two general points emerge in the 
author's careful discussion. One is that both statutes and legal treatises mislead the stu- 
dent of the office. The records do not sustain the generalizations they make, especially 
about the duties of the office. Details about numbers of coroners, size of districts cov- 
ered, qualifications for the office, election procedures, period of tenure, and practice in 
the office vary so from county to county that, as Hunnisett comments, the Chancery 
clerks who issued the king's commands must often have been in doubt as to correct 
procedure. Many boroughs held the right to elect their own coroners and, to some ex- 
tent, control their performance. The office was often attached to a private franchise. The 
early history of the office illustrates not only characteristic medieval diversity and com- 
plexity but also the perennial problem of medieval administration, that of getting good 
crown servants without paying for them. Hunnisett’s corrections of earlier discussions 
of the office are many. They relate mainly to the origin and the duties of the office; they 
are carefully reasoned and documented and deserve more than the brief summary pos- 
gible in this review. 

Rutgers University MasnGAnET HASTINGS 


THE MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITY, 1200-1400. By Lowrie J. Daly, S.J. With an in- 
troduction by Pearl Kibre. (New York: Sheed and Ward. 1961. Pp. xiv, 241. $5.00.) 
Based on standard secondary materials and intended primarily for American under- 
graduates, this book is a popular account of medieval universities. As such it fulfills its 
purpose well, except for its lack of an adequate index. The first chapter deals with 
early medieval education and university beginnings, the second with the governmental 
organization of Paris and Bologna, the third with university textbooks, the fourth with 
the scholastic cursus honorum, the fifth with student life, and the sixth with the place 
of the university in the medieval world. As helps for students, the volume contains as 
well brief lists of additional readings and a few documents. Apparently also intended 
as aids for students are the numerous comparisons with aspects of modern American 
education, References to the medieval student as a "young freshman" or a "teaching- 
fellow" or to "food and liquor stores near the campus" seem a little forced, but this 
is a readable book. The third chapter, moreover, gives a useful quick look at some of 
the materials on which medieval education was based. There are a few major gaps. 
Very little is said of the juridical status and place of the university of masters or schol- 
ars in the great hierarchy of medieval universitates, ranging from trade guilds to uni- 
versal church, or of the variety and mingling of motivations and social background 
among its members which made it such a creative example of medieval corporational- 
ism. There is also no mention of Averroists and other heretics or of the limits a 
nervous church imposed on libertas scolastica. Father Daly's volume is more elaborate 
and informative than C. H. Haskins’ thirty-year-old but still inimitably delightful lec- 
tures on The Rise of Universities, which were also directed to undergraduates. When, 
however, one looks at Daly's lists of additional readings, all in English, and then at 
Haskins' short bibliographical note containing works in English, French, Italian, and 
German, one can only contrast sadly Daly's evident conviction of the growing lin- 
guistic illiteracy of American students with the relative competence of their medieval 
forebears, who, after all, knew at least one language besides their own. 

Tulane University CharLes T. Davis 


THE PAPAL STATE IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By Daniel Waley. 
(New York: St Martin's Press. 1961. Pp. xv, 355. $12.00.) By emphasizing the ex- 
traordinary lack of adequate works on the Papal State of the thirteenth century, this 
book immediately justifies itself. With the exception of S. Sugenheim's Geschichte der 
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Entstehung und Ausbildung des Kirchenstaates, published more than a century ago, 
no general work on the subject exists. Waley directs attention to the abundant source 
materials available, notwithstanding the almost complete loss of the provincial archives. 
He notes especially communal documents, letters, miscellaneous parchments, papal 
registers, and, in some instances, summaries of materials from provincial archives in- 
corporated in works such as Collucci's Antichita Picene, Zonghi's Carte Diplomatiche 
Fabrianesi, and others. He offers the plausible suggestion that the copiousness of these 
materials "may explain the passing of more than a century since the appearance of the 
last general work on the medieval Papal State." The book is not definitive, nor is it a 
synthesis of "many monographs, for unfortunately such studies are almost entirely 
lacking." The author limits his investigation to three aspects of the subject: the papal 
áttempt to rule central Italy; the policies and methods employed; the reasons for the 
failure of these policies and methods. The reader may often feel that the author 
might well have permitted himself to move more freely into the numerous bypaths 
emanating from the main lines of his investigation. At times also one is constrained to 
inquire: was there, indeed, a Papal State prior to the collapse of the Hohenstaufen 
Empire? Waley finds that the "first real Papal State" had its beginning in the "power 
vacuum" in central Italy which followed the death of Henry VI. One suspects, how- 
ever, that in this observation Waley tends to perpetuate the dictum or half-truth of 
Leopold von Ranke that “the heir of Henry VI was Innocent IN.” Even with the ad- 
vantages accruing to the Holy See at that time the popes still lacked "the administra- 
tive and military strength to secure obedience. . . ." The attempt to regularize the 
administration of the five major provinces through rectors, treasurers, judges, parlia- 
ments, and, at times, missi and cardinal legates was not successful. The effort to pre- 
serve a "normal provincial structure of papal rule" was abandoned in the decade of the 
1240's. While there were numerous specific causes of this failure, they appear in gen- 
eral to fall within one of four categories: the inability of the curia to establish an 
effective basis for temporal rule without outside assistance entailing sacrifice of au- 
thority; rivalry with the Hohenstaufens and, later, with the Angevins; the pretensions 
of and conflicts with the Romans; the growth.of autonomy within individual com- 
munes. Admirable as the book is within the limits of its threefold plan, its most "solid 
and useful contributions" are the two appendixes listing the officials and parliaments of 
the Papal State. These features alone should serve to make it a useful, if not an in- 
dispensable tool for future researchers on this subject. 

Bowdoin College | THomas C. VAN CLEVE 


THE ENGLISH CUSTOMS SERVICE, 1307-1343: A STUDY OF MEDIEVAL 
ADMINISTRATION. By Robert L. Baker. [Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, New Series, Volume LI, Part 6.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1961. Pp. 76. $2.25.) 
Professor Baker sets out to examine the level of efficiency achieved by English kings in 
local administration, and he uses the customs service as a sort of microcosm of the 
whole. The customs service is another instance of "unpaid service at royal command 
[which] had become the established tradition in local administration." The problem it 
posed was how to reconcile royal interests with local pressures, the inevitable tendency 
of unpaid local officials “to seek to keep the good will of their relatives, friends, and 
neighbors rather than to compel the collectors to enforce trade regulations and to ac- 
count for every penny owed to the king." The history of the customs service from 
1307 to 1343 is a chronicle of failure on the part of the central government to super- 
vise effectively local administration, and it ends in the freezing of customs revenue in 
the latter year and in a resort to farming. Baker has explored fully the primary sources 
in the Public Record Office and the relevant secondary material. He discusses the un- 
reformed service (1307-1330), the attempted reform (1331-1335), and its failure (1336- 
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- 1343). There are useful appendixes on wool exports, names of customs officials, and on the 
execution of staple and subsidy policies. The author has made a valuable addition to the 
studies in the three volumes of The English Government at Work, 1327-1336 (1940- 
1950). 

Emory University G. P. Currino 


LA GUERRE DE CENT ANS VUE À TRAVERS LES REGISTRES DU PARLE- 
MENT (1337-1369). By Pierre-Clément Timbal et al. Preface by André Chamson. 
[Groupe d'étude d'histoire juridique.] (Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scien- 
tifique. 1961. Pp. 560. 52 N. F.) The product of the collaboration of Professor Timbal 
and the archivists of the Archives Nationales, this volume was sponsored by the Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique and is announced as representing a marriage be- 
tween the methods of the Faculté de Droit et des Sciences Economiques and that of the 
École des Chartes. This marriage seems to consist of a team of archivists systematically 
searching the rich archives of the parlement de Paris under the direction of Madame 
Metman and preparing critical editions of selected decisions made during the four- 
teenth century. Timbal has taken these documents, organized them topically rather 
than chronologically in accordance with the practice of the Faculté de Droit, and pre- 
pared brief introductory and concluding statements to each based on the work of other 
historians. The 131 published documents that make up over half the volume are thus 
interspersed throughout and thoroughly integrated into the text rather than being 
published at the end as pieces justificatives. The work of the archivists is beyond re- 
proach and that of the author quite adequate although one could wish that he had 
used Lyon as well as Sczaniecki on fiefs-rentes and Strayer and Taylor-as well as Vuitry 
and Viard on taxation. This volume is concerned with military affairs: recruitment, trans- 
port, supplies, the defense of cháteaux and towns, military operations on land and sea, 
status of prisoners, and a variety of problems growing out of the Peace of Bretigny. Later 
volumes will deal with other matters. These volumes will unquestionably become a major 
source for the study of fourteenth-century France, but grateful as one is for their pub- 
lication one cannot help wondering whether a greater service would not have been 
rendered if the archivists had devoted their time to preparing a calendar on the English 
model or at least a detailed inventory of the archives of parlement so that historians 
could use this rich source of information for whatever purpose they wished and not 
be dependent on a selection of documents made by others. 

Emory University J. Russert Major 


JOHANNIS WYCLYF: TRACTATUS DE TRINITATE. Edited with critical in- 
troduction and notes by Allen duPont Breck. [Studies and Texts in Medieval Thought] 
([Boulder:] University of Colorado Press. 1962. Pp, liv, 196. $6.50.) This is the third 
book to appear in the University of Colorado series Studies and Texts in Medieval 
Thought. Professor S. H. Thomson and the university press apparently hope to com- 
plete (or at least continue) the publication of Wyclifs writings, a project the Wyclif 
Society unfortunately felt obliged to discontinue in 1924. Mr. Breck’s scholarly edition 
of Wyclifs Tractatus de Trinitate (enhanced with introduction, bibliography, and in- 
dexes) will undoubtedly promote current interest in the thought of the leading 
scholastic of that day. Through the patient efforts of scholars like Breck, something so 
characteristic of the “waning Middle Ages” as its scholasticism will one day find an 
honored place beside the art and literature of the period. 

Pennsylvania State University JosepH H. DAHMUS 


THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE: THE UNIFICATION OF THE CHURCH. 
Translated by Louise Ropes Loomis. Edited and annotated by John Hine Mundy and 
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Kennerly M. Woody. [Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies, Number 63.] 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1961. Pp. xiii, 562. $10.00.) These translations, 
prepared by Louise Ropes Loomis and ably edited and annotated after her death by 
Mundy and Woody, form a valuable addition to the Columbia Records series. The 
most substantial work included is Cardinal Fillastre's Diary of the Council of Constance, 
a source of prime importance for the history of the Council. This is supplemented by 
two shorter works, Richental's Chronicle and Cerretano's Journal. All three sources are 
presented with some abridgments which are justified by the purpose of the volume. 
The only really serious omission, the long sections of Fillastre's Diary dealing with the 
case of John Hus, is explained by the preparation of an independent volume on Hus for 
the same series. Woody has provided a helpful account of the organization and proce- 
dure of the Council, and Mundy contributes a general introductory essay on the con- 
ciliar movement, which is alert and stimulating, though I would differ on some points 
of emphasis. In particular it seems to me that, while the factors of "nationalism" and 
"secularism" can serve to explain the failure of conciliarism, they hardly provide an 
adequate explanation of the phenomenon itself. 

Cornell University Brian TIERNEY 


THE JUDGEMENTS OF JOAN: JOAN OF ARC, A STUDY IN CULTURAL 
HISTORY. By Charles Wayland Lightbody. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1961. Pp. 189. $5.50.) To trace the changing image of an important and controver- 
sial personage in historical literature is a fascinating subject for historiography. Among 
the great number of candidates for such a study Joan of Arc presents some of the most 
interesting possibilities. In this book Mr. Lightbody proposes to trace the various views 
of Joan as seen by historians who wrote during her lifetime up until the trial of re- 
habilitation in 1456. The ultimate purpose of such a study is to use the image of Joan 
in historical literature to mirror the intellectual atmosphere of the period. Unfortu- 
nately the author has yielded to the seductions of his heroine, and he has not always 
been faithful to his original and avowed purpose. The opening chapter presents Joan's 
historical importance in language so extravagant that few of the imaginable clichés are 
left unsaid. In following chapters Lightbody turns to a more sober account of the 
Armagnac, Burgundian, and foreign chroniclers and finally to the trial of rehabilita- 
tion. But even here one often has the impression that he is more interested in the truth 
about the girl than in the historical accounts themselves and the intellectual scene they 
reflect. As a matter of fact, I believe that Lightbody himself should be ranked among 
those chroniclers he is studying, and most likely he would feel more at home among 
the Armagnacs. The final chapter, an epilogue, sketches Joan’s subsequent career in 
historical writing and literature from 1456 to the present and serves as an outline for 
a promised second volume. It is to be hoped that in the next volume, as the author 
moves into a later period, he will be less susceptible to his heroine and more to his 
subject. 

Johns Hopkins University Joun W. BALDWIN 


Modern 


UNITED KINGDOM AND IRELAND 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE HISTORY OF WALES. Prepared by the History 
and Law Committee of the Board of Celtic Studies of the University of Wales. (2d 
ed.; Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1962. Pp. xviii, 330. 45s.) This is a careful, 
useful, rather overelegant arrangement of materials on Welsh history from the pre- 
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historic period to 1914. The first two sections are general, covering bibliographical, 
biographical, and topographical matters, with attention to descriptions of local occupa- 
tions. From that point, the book is divided chronologically into seven sections; each 
section contains the sources and secondary writings on political, ecclesiastical, social, 
and economic history. Where the material is particularly rich, there are sections on 
literary, municipal, and family histories. For the modern period (1789 to 1914), there 
are an extensive bibliography on education, public and private, and material on adult 
education, The entire bibliography has been brought up to date with considerable care. 
For students of the Welsh language, many articles are listed which are closed to readers 
limited to the more conventional English tongue. Even from a bibliography like this ^ 
one, one is struck again by the separateness of this region from England proper— 
separateness in social, economic, intellectual, and religious spheres. Only in the period 
since 1914, which is not covered here, might one see the degree to which a real union 
has been effected. 

Wesleyan University R L. Cone 


PARLIAMENT THROUGH SEVEN CENTURIES: READING AND ITS M.P!S. 
By A. Aspinall et al. (London: Cassell for the Hansard Society; distrib. by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 1962. Pp. x, 126. $4.00.) Professor Aspinall and his colleagues 
. in modern history at the University of Reading have written, in the Namier tradition, 
a brief parliamentary history of Reading from 1295 to the present. Intended for the 
general reader, it will also interest the specialist in English constitutional history. T'he 
carly chapters, which are devoted to the period from 1295 to 1601 (the last Elizabethan 
Parliament), explain how Reading’s representatives were chosen and list the members 
returned with a description of their wealth and standing in the borough. Conclusions 
are drawn wherever the meager materials permit; the reader learns, for example, that 
townsmen of standing in the community were usually returned until the sixteenth 
century when they were replaced by the gentry. By the end of that century the influ- 
ence of both the Knollys family of Oxfordshire and the Blagrave family of Berkshire 
was making itself felt. 'T'he rise of the gentry to political power was a national move- 
ment. Somewhat unexpectedly, at this point, the conclusion is offered that "the Gov- 
ernment found itself confronted in the Commons more and more by men of substance 
rather than by the more pliable townsmen of an earlier age." But no examples were 
supplied earlier of pliability in Reading's medieval representatives though the general 
statement was several times repeated that townsmen of the more discreet and able sort 
requested in the parliamentary writ of 1295 were commonly returned. The influence of 
the gentry lasted until well into the nineteenth century, and at one time during this 
period Reading was classed as one of the most corrupt boroughs in the kingdom. In 
the later chapters the author has drawn a memorable distinction between the member 
independent of party before the Reform Act of 1867 and the member subordinate to 
party afterward. The change is dramatized when the last chapter centers, not, as earlier 
chapters, on the individual member representing Reading, but on the effect of succes- 
sive reform acts on his parliamentary constituency including the party changes. In fact, 
the reader is compelled to turn to an appendix to discover who represented Reading 
after 1867. : 

University of Houston CorINNE Comstock WESTON 


ARCHITECT AND PATRON: A SURVEY OF PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS : 
AND PRACTICE IN ENGLAND FROM THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY TO THE 
PRESENT DAY. By Frank Jenkins. [University of Durham Publications] (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. xvi, 254. $5.60.) England is justly famous for its 
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beautiful and historic architecture, exemplified by cathedrals, colleges, public buildings, 
and country houses, A quick survey of Sir Banister Fletcher's 4 History of Architecture 
on ihe Comparative Method for Students, Craftsmen, & Amateurs will give one an 
idea of the richness and diversity of the architectural monuments of the past. Since the 
publication of Fletcher's volume, architectural literature has been enriched by L. F. 
Salzman's Building in England down to 1540 (1952), Sir John Summerson’s Architec- 
ture in Britain, 1530-1830 (1953), Howard Colvin's Biographical Dictionary of English 
Architects, 1660-1840 (1954), W. R. Lethaby’s Form in Civilization (1957), and Bar- 
rington Kaye’s The Development of the Architectural Profession in Britain (1960). We 
also have in the Penguin Books the work of J. M. Richards, An Introduction to Modern 
Architecture (1940). Mr. Jenkins has given us a study of the architect and his work 
from Tudor times to the present. He discusses the role of craftsmen, patrons, and 
surveyors in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Worthy of mention are their 
creations, such as Nonesuch Palace, the mansion at Longleat, and Hatfield House. 
Inigo Jones, who became Surveyor of the King’s Works in 1615, reflected the theary 
of his Italian masters, Andrea Palladio and V. Scamozzi. By the eighteenth century the 
court had lost its cultural leadership, but the lack was supplied by bankers, merchants, 
nabobs, and gentlemen-farmers. These men proved the thesis of Lord Burghley that 
“gentility is but ancient riches,” but this is not the whole story. Methodists, who were 
neither gentle nor rich, built about 360 chapels by 1785. In the nineteenth century the 
importance for architecture of individual security, leisure, and wealth is apparent, but 
unions built workhouses, Catholics and Nonconformists erected churches, and railway 
companies constructed great terminal stations, Jenkins has described the early system 
of pupilage and the growth of architectural societies, schools, institutes, and academies. 
The changes from "Tudor surveyor to modern architect, and the development of in- 
struments, magazines, books, and taste, are embodied in the appearance of such institu- 
tions as the Royal Society of Arts (1754), the Royal Academy of Arts (1768), the 
Architects’ Club (1791), the Surveyors’ Club (1792), the London Architectural Society 
(1806), the Institute of British Architects (1835), and the Architectural Museum (1851). 
Today there are approximately 28,000 regular architects and 25 schools of architecture 
in Great Britain. Perhaps a weakness of the book is its inclusion of too many names. 
Inigo Jones, Christopher Wren, John Soane, and George Gilbert Scott are frequently 
mentioned, but the information given is tantalizingly scattered. Lesser names occur— 
sometimes eight in a page—but the information is limited to a line or two. The book 
is Pe factual, informative, and clear. There are ten well-chosen plates and a good 
index. 

Claremont Graduate School LeLanD H. CARLSON 


A LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP PARKER. By V. J. K. Brook. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1962. Pp. 358. $5.60.) The first full-length study of Archbishop Parker 
to appear in over fifty years, this book gives a clear, factual account of Matthew 
Parker's public life, It is a sympathetic biography, but not one conceived in the Baconian 
spirit of "perfect history." Essentially it is an instructive tribute to Parker, rather than 
a reassessment of his historical significance. Students of the period will find the book 
useful: it sticks closely to the sources and illuminates the difficulties and dilemmas of 
those responsible for implementing the Elizabethan church settlement. Within the 
limits set by the author the book is successful. It tells, with a minimum of comment 
and interpretation, what happened. The best sections are those dealing with doctrinal 
and administrative problems, The author praises the tolerance, firmness, and sense of 
responsibility of Parker, who was often criticized, but not often closely supported in 
his efforts to deal with intransigent papists and puritans. What the author does not do 
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is examine the larger issues of historical interpretation. Parker had difficulty (although 
he could usually count on Cecil's friendly advice) in getting royal authorization to en- 
force church discipline. The Articles of 1563 did not receive statutory sanction until 
1571. With, the emergence of a Puritan party, and with a serious Catholic threat after 
1570, Parker felt more and more that he was being indifferently supported by the 
Queen. The author sympathizes with Parker, but does not explain why Parker's mod- 
eration failed to halt the spread of Puritanism. The book has been written primarily 
from printed sources, and it offers little in the way of bibliographical guidance. The 
crucial economic problems of the Church receive only passing comment, and Parker's 
antiquarian interests are somewhat perfunctorily handled. Although this book is not 
definitive, it can and should be recommended as a standard modern work. 

Reed College F. Smarr FUSSNER 


JOHN JEWEL AND THE PROBLEM OF DOCTRINAL AUTHORITY. By W. M. 
Southgate. [Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 49.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 236. $4.75.) Professor Southgate has set out to write the 
life and analyze the writings of John Jewel, the Elizabethan bishop of Salisbury and 
author of the Apology for the Anglican Church. The brief biography is welcome, for it 
is the first since Bishop Creighton's in the DNB. But it does not add appreciably to our 
knowledge. Although he has worked in England, Southgate has been able to find only 
one manuscript worth citing, and, although he discusses Jewel's work in diocesan gov- 
ernance, he has apparently not used the diocesan archives. He also seems to underesti- 
mate the importance of Jewel's position as nearly the only moderate churchman, aside 
from Archbishop Parker, among the early Elizabethan prelates, (Was Jewel’s education 
at Oxford rather than Cambridge responsible for his unwillingness to join the more 
radical Puritans?) In examining Jewel's thought, Southgate, with some perspicacity, 
singles out the problem of doctrinal authority for special attention, demonstrating 
Jewel's reliance on both the Bible and the tradition of the early Church, particularly the 
patristic writers, He very properly attempts to relate Jewel's position to that of the 
continental reformers, although several digressions about Calvinism seem scarcely 
necessary, and he justly criticizes the Roman Catholic prejudices of Father Hughes, 
although his own Anglican bias is not completely hidden. The book is a good intro- 
duction but not the definitive study one might have desired. The author's style, like the 
Harvard Press's typography, is serviceable but flat. 

University of Texas STANFORD E. LEHMBERG 


THE CATHOLICS IN CAROLINE ENGLAND. By Martin ]. Havran. (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 208. $4.75.) Professor Havran has written 
a short and readable essay on English Catholics in the reign of Charles I. He has 
scanned all the important secondary material and made good use of the principal manu- 
script collections, particularly those in the archives of Westminster Cathedral. After a 
brief sketch of Elizabethan and Jacobean Catholicism, Havran goes on to describe the 
court of Henrietta Maria (a damning picture of frivolity and childish folly); parlia- 
mentary policy from 1625 to 1629; missionary activity; persecution and the enforce- 
ment of the penal laws (he concludes that persecution continued as before, especially 
in the country, in spite of the protection of the Queen and the more lenient policy of 
the royal government); the Catholic revival in London, led by Henrietta Maria, in the 
late 1630's; and, finally, the effect of the Scottish war on the fortune of English Catholics. 
All this is well done and informative. The essay's weakness, largely inevitable owing 
to the paucity of source materials, is its thinness. Havran can tell us that three Catholics 
were executed for their religion under Charles I, but he cannot tell us how many were 
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imprisoned, fined, or otherwise molested by the law or by Protestant mobs. Nor does 
‚be give us any full accounts of the experiences of individuals, although he says, in the 
abstract, that Catholics “undoubtedly suffered the visceral tensions, the frustrations, 
and the mental depression of those whose principles are under attack.” Havran does 
not comment on the analogy between the position of Catholicism in Caroline England 
and Communism in modern America, but the reader cannot fail to note some obvious 
parallels: the compiling of lists, some fake, some accurate, of Catholics in high office; 
confusion between real and imagined conspiracies; passport restrictions; oaths; 
apostates turned informers; the search for scapegoats. The government of Charles I 
does not suffer by the comparison. 

Rutgers University RICHARD SCHLATTER 


THE LEVELLERS AND THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. By H. N. Brailsford. 
Edited and prepared for publication by Christopher Hill. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press. 1961. Pp. xvi, 715. $10.00.) There is much to admire in Brailsford's 
posthumous work. Painstaking research, scrupulous scholarship, organizing skill, and 
honesty of conviction have gone into it. The book is written with Brailsford's charac- 
teristic Verve, sometimes with power and eloquence. In the Levellers the author has 
selected one of the most stirring themes in Western intellectual history for his major 
historical venture. The manuscript has been edited by Christopher Hill with a fidelity 
that makes the finished product a worthy memento of its author. Brailsford pays gen- 
erous tribute to historians who have dealt with the seventeenth century, expressing “a 
gratitude that borders on veneration" for Gardiner and Firth, and indicating how his 
own labors had been lightened “immeasurably” by the work of many scholars on both 
— sides of the Atlantic. He drew on them all, however, for his own essentially unhistorical 
purposes. As his editor puts it, “He thought of this book not as a mere history, but as a 
profoundly political study, which would convey a message from him to the younger 
generation.” Thus, once he had acquired over those two mid.seventeenth century 
decades a mastery that no pedant could contest, he reconstructed their history according 
to his moral design. It matters little, therefore, that he made no use of several important 
books, particularly those published between 1954 and the author's death in 1958; they 
would not have changed his "message." There is evidence of Brailsford's familiarity 
with the professional historian's preoccupations. He knew that "communism" had a 
different meaning in the seventeenth century from that of today and that "thinking in 
. those days was dominated by religion," but for him these were perfunctory observations. 

Brailsford did not try to make this kind of historical thinking an integral part of his 
analysis. He never really grappled with the difficult historical problems raised by the 
appearance of the Levellers. He was incapable of doing so because he was incorrigibly 
present minded about those conditions that excited his righteous anger—class divisions, 
social injustice, Right-wing totalitarianism. It follows that Brailsford's long book pro- 
vides no new insights into the mystery of the Leveller movement which suddenly 
exposed the hitherto inarticulate longings of many Englishmen and exhibited extra- 
ordinary prescience, and, at the same time, was protean, insubstantial, and eventually 
ephemeral in nature. Apart from his cognizance of the concept of the "gathered 
church," Brailsford makes little attempt to relate the religious convictions of the Puritan 
sects, such as their millenarian tendencies, to his investigation of the Levellers. The 
moral superiority of the leading Levellers, however, is throughout the book contrasted 
with the tainted motives of Cromwell and all the other opponents of the Levellers. 
Moreover, Brailsford’s deficiency in historical-mindedness accounts for a serious con- 
fusion at crucial points in his analysis. He asserts that the Levellers failed because they 
did not see that social revolution in the countryside was essential to their success, but 
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he becomes indignant about Lilburne's being mistaken for a social egalitarian. The 
question is not only whether Brailsford's is good history. Is it even effective secular 
hagiography? 

University of Rochester WirrsoN H. Coarzs 


FREE-BORN JOHN: A BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN LILBURNE. By Pauline Gregg. 
(London: George G. Harrap and Company. 1961. Pp. 424. 30s.) Dr. Gregg provides 
a sound, sensible account of the great Leveller's career, a marked advance on the older 
biography by M. A. Gibb. She offers a reliable narrative for the general reader, backed 
by a convincing scholarly apparatus (though her careful bibliography makes few cor- 
rections to that of D. M. Wolfe). Her research is thorough and exhaustive; she has not 
unearthed new sources of information, but makes good use of the ones that have ap- 
peared since Gibb wrote (for example, Dyve's letter book) and has some interesting 
sections on the family in Durham. She accepts the view of Christopher Hill and C. B. 
Macpherson that the Leveller concept of democracy was more restricted than previous 
readings of the literature have suggested. Dr. Gregg is healthily engaged on the side 
of her subject, although her book does not convey the passionate warmth of H. N. 
Brailsford's recent study of the Levellers. Her style is clear but pedestrian, and there 
are too many short chapters that destroy continuity. She is more at home in the political 
and economic background of Leveller history than in the complexities of religion. The 
distinction between Independency and Separatism is blurred, and we are not prepared 
for the eventual opposition to the Levellers of Independent congregations like Good- 
win's, which had originally supported Lilburne. Nor is the author altogether clear and 
convincing about the stages of Lilburne's own conversion experience, which matters 
more in his case than for some of his more secular-minded colleagues. There is ap- 
. parently little that is new for the conventional historian to say about Lilburne, though 
a psychologist might find some useful clues: the early loss of his mother, the eccentric 
father, the recurrent thirst for martyrdom, the love-hate relationship with Cromwell. 
Dr. Gregg, perhaps wisely, avoids such speculations and confines herself to the doughty 
fighter for English liberties. 

University of Virginia Davio UNDERDOWN 


ANGLICAN REACTION TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. By Gerald M. 
Straka, (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin for the Department of History, 
University of Wisconsin. 1962. Pp. x, 180. $4.25.) Every scholar of late seventeenth- 
century England has in his research come across the great number of Anglican tracts 
and sermons dealing with the problems of allegiance, obedience, and resistance raised 
by tbe Revolution of 1688. It is a body of literature that most scholars have found 
forbidding in appearance and, after a glance or two, arid in content; they have put it 
aside, assuring themselves and their readers that the facts of the Revolution and the 
ideas of Locke bad made the questions dealt with in these pamphlets quite irrelevant: 
the arguments put forward to justify a Churchman's loyalty to the new monarchs 
could be nothing more than unworthy rationalizations designed to obscure the triumph 
of self-interest over principle. With admirable fortitude and intelligence, Straka has 
plowed into this formidable mass of material in order to discover how the leading 
spokesmen of the Church of England in the heyday of its power and influence re- 
sponded to the troublesome events of the 1680’s and 1690's. He has found that Sherlock 
(after his brief career as a Nonjuror), Stillingfleet, Burnet, Lloyd of St. Asaph, and 
many others developed a set of ideas that provided an important and intellectually re- 
spectable middle way between the die-hard views of the Nonjurors or the Jacobites and 
the radical secular theories of John Locke. At the outset of the concluding chapter 
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Straka calls his readers' attention to the absence of Locke's name and ideas from the 
preceding description of Anglican theories. These Anglican writers neither borrowed 
from Locke nor troubled to refute him. They devised a justification of their loyalty to 
William and Mary that had as its foundations the Bible, English law and tradition, and 
ideas of providence and divine right. This book is a useful guide to the Anglican 
literature of the Revolution; more than that, it is a forceful reminder of the distortions 
implicit in the traditional Whig version of 1688. The physical appearance of the book 


from its binding to the photo-offset reproduction of typewritten material within is a 
major detraction. | 


Williams College Duprey W. R. BAHLMAN 


SILVER RENAISSANCE: ESSAYS IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH 
HISTORY. Edited by Alex Natan. (New York: St Martin's Press, 1961. Pp. viii, 245. 
3.25.) This collection of twelve essays describes various aspects of Hanoverian Eng- 
land. Three chapters are on political, three on social, and two on economic subjects. The 
remaining essays relate to dissent, science, theater, and literary taste. Ás a whole, the 
book is intended for the general reader. Most of the chapters reveal wide reading in 
secondary sources, but set forth no new material or viewpoints. The chapters are clearly 
organized and well written. The essay on dissent and toleration reveals that Noncon- 
formists were regarded as second-class citizens; nevertheless, they solved the problem 
of educational disabilities by the establishment of dissenting academies. Joseph Priestley 
serves as a distinguished example of Nonconformity, and Methodists represent a large 
segment of dissent. A chapter on the slave traffic presents the nefarious story of buying 
slaves in West Africa and selling them in the New World. The section featuring sci- 
ence pertains mainly to the work of Isaac Newton, Edmond Halley, William Herschel, 
and Joseph Black. There is a chapter on Frederick, Prince of Wales, which reveals him 
as a man of discriminating taste, genuinely zealous for landscaped gardens, botany, 
and art, Unfortunately, Frederick's reputation has suffered from the hatred and stric- 
tures of Lord Hervey and Horace Walpole in their memoirs, and his antagonistic re- 
lationship to his father has not enhanced his character. There is also an essay on the 
electorate of Hanover, which provides valuable information for the background of 
George I and incidentally supplies material on the unhappy position of Leibniz at the 
electoral court. If the book could have been more comprehensive, I would have wel- 
comed chapters on the agricultural revolution, foreign affairs, empire, army and navy. 
For a detailed story of the eighteenth century, readers will still need to turn to 
Johnson's England and to the works of L. B. Namier, J. H. Plumb, and Leslie Stephen. 
Claremont Graduate School LeLaND H. CARLSON 


ROBERT ADAM AND HIS CIRCLE IN EDINBURGH AND ROME. By John 
Fleming. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1962. Pp. xxi, 393. $7.50.) Most 
erudite, most interesting, and most charmingly written, a combination highly desirable 
but infrequently provided, this book is largely the biographical account of the Adam 
family of Scottish architects, the father William, and the sons Robert and James. A 
second volume will continue Robert's biography until his death in 1792 and will deal 
more fully with the development of the famous Adam light classical style of architec- 
ture and interior decoration. The volume is handsomely supplied with illustrations in 
black and white, and one only regrets the omission of any portrait of Robert Adam, 
himself, except a very small engraved head by Piranesi. The story opens with a full 
and hitherto unknown account of William, who was educated in architecture chiefly 
by tours of Scotland and England. It continues with Robert's grand tour of 1754-1758 
and James's grand tour of 1759-1763. Much intimate detail was made possible by the 
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recent discovery of bundles of letters from Robert and James, both of whom were 
lively correspondents. Both, too, were dandies and mingled, not only with the artists, 
but also with the nobility abroad and the traveling gentlemen from Britain. The Edin- 
burgh circle, that “hot-bed of genius,” as Smollett put it, included the intellectual giants, 
David Hume and Adam Smith, along with somewhat lesser lights as Alexander . 
“Jupiter” Carlyle, William Falconer, Adam Ferguson, John Home, Lord Kames, Wil. 
liam Robertson, and William Wilkie. Just how intimate these friends were is hinted 
in a remark by David Hume in 1764 that the Adam family was “one of the few to 
whose Civilities I have been much beholden, and I retain a lively sense of them.” In 
Italy, Robert Adam was honored by election to the academies of Bologna, Florence, 
and Rome. He associated with such artists and collectors of the arts as Algarotti, 
Clérisseau, Piranesi, Winckelman, and his fellow Scot, Alan Ramsay, the portrait 
painter. His truly great disappointment was in not being able to visit Greece and the 
Levant in order to write a folio to be entitled “The Antiquities of Magna Graecia" anc 
also, for, despite his extravagance, he was a canny Scot, to open up commercial chan. 
nels for his youngest brother William. The next volume promised by John Fleming 1: 
impatiently awaited. 

University of Texas ERNEST CAMPBELL MossNER 


THE RADICAL DUKE: CAREER AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES 
LENNOX, THIRD DUKE OF RICHMOND. By Alison Gilbert Olson. [Oxford His- 
torical Series, Second Series.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. 262. 
$5.60.) The third Duke of Richmond has long been regarded as a most interesting 
political figure of the last half of the eighteenth century, but this biography makes one - 
wonder if the interest is more the result of insufficient information than of importance. 
He emerges from this brief sketch as a personality of great contrasts and no real political 
significance. If, however, one regards the book as reflecting the political currents of the 
reign o£ George III, then Richmond illustrates the important role of personality in those 
years, The author begins with a delightful chapter on the family, wealth, and character 
of Richmond. His quixotic personality is amply noted: political ambition and little local 
power, occasions of extravagance and times of parsimony, and friendship for people 
and quarrels with them. The subsequent chapters develop the theme through the events 
from 1765 to 1805. One soon wonders whether it was Richmond's "radical" ideas or his 
peculiar personality that caused him to fail in politics. Instability of purpose is a main 
theme of the book, as illustrated by the Duke's active seeking of office between periods 
of retirement to “Goodwood” and farming. Olson makes his case in the hundred pages of 
narrative. The last 125 pages are devoted to the selected political letters of Richmond. 
Though they are well-written examples of this type of correspondence and even occa- 
sionally interesting in themselves, I question the merit of so many. Use of these pages to 
present a more complete examination of the man and his ideas would seem more 
valuable. The student may gain a few more printed sources, but he would be better 
served, perhaps, by fewer examples appropriately fitted into a longer text. Olson has 
given us an interesting sketch of Richmond and then resorted to editing his none too 
important letters. | 
New York University Joan W. WILKES 


THE FOURTH EARL OF SANDWICH: DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE, 
1763-1765. Edited with an introduction by Frank Spencer. (New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1961. Pp. vii, 334. $9.00.) This well-edited collection of documents from public 
and private sources, with a long and excellent introduction, fulfills three declared pur- 
poses: it illustrates the main problems of European diplomacy after the Peace of Paris; 
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it shows how Sandwich, as Secretary of State, acted toward them; and it indicates the 
domestic policies and administrative procedures within which he had to work. A new 
pattern was emerging in Europe with the power of Russia and Prussia, but Sandwich, 
for all his competence, established no new system for British policy. Mr. Spencer’s 
documentary analysis, intensive in its immediate scope, helps also to explain Britain's 
isolation in the critical seventies. 

University of California, Berkeley G. H. GurrrIngE 


LEARNING AND LIVING, 1790-1960: A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH ADULT EDUCATION MOVEMENT. By J. F. C. Harrison. [Studies in 
Social History.] (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1961. Pp. xv, 404. $6.50.) This 
is a detailed and informative account of the adult education movement in Yorkshire 
from pre-Victorian times through the 1950's and the age of television. J. F. C. Harri- 
son, until recently a member of the department of extramural studies at the University 
of Leeds, has a firsthand knowledge of the contemporary difficulties of the movement, 
and his monograph is, therefore, an especially welcome addition to Harold Perkin's 
much-needed series of Studies in Social History. Although the book is chiefly an 
examination of local history, Harrison constantly relates educational developments in 
Yorkshire to the general social history of Britain in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, He recognizes how complicated and disorderly his subject matter often is, and 
for the most part he deals fairly with dozens of educational ventures and publicists, 
even those with whom he is out of sympathy. It is to his credit that he does not make 
exaggerated claims for a movement that from its beginnings to the present has affected 
only a small group within the working classes. The chief weakness of his study is its 
almost exclusive focus on the outward forms of educational history. Although his book is 
called Learning and Living, there is virtually nothing in it about the repercussions of 
learning on the lives of those Yorkshire workers who participated in the adult educa- 
tion movement. 

Columbia University HERMAN ÁUSUBEL 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
D. M. Young. [Imperial Studies Series, Number 22.] (London: Longmans for the Royal 
Commonwealth Society. 1961. Pp. x, 310. 355.) Largely from Colonial Office manu- 
scripts the author has produced a well-written, scholarly book that removes much of 
the obscurity for the Colonial Office undersecretaries of state for the period 1794 to 
1830. For the student of British colonial policy it will make easier research in the rec- 
ords of the Colonial Office and related departments. Particularly significant are the de- 
velopments of the office during the secretaryship of genial Lord Bathurst, the under- 
secretaryship of aggressive Wilmot Horton, and the legal counselship of conscientious 
James Stephen, Jr., during the affluent years of the 1820's. It was then that the office 
acquired organization, a modus operandi, and a trained staff consistent with the ad. 
ministrative requirements of an empire recently enlarged by conquest and made sud- 
denly alive by imperial concern for convicts, emigration, crown lands, and slaves. An 
office of one undersecretary and ten clerks in 1823 became one of two undersecretaries 
(one a permanent undersecretary) and twenty-three clerks in 1828. In this informal 
bureau were trained the servants who were to run the office until 1860. In addition to 
Stephen there were Henry Taylor, T. F. Elliott, W. H. C. Murdoch, and Charles Cor. 
The study reveals Liverpool, Goderich, and Henry Goulburn as contributors to the 
office, and Huskisson as a potentially great Colonial Secretary. It discloses, though not 
as completely as one desires, the great extent that the Colonial Secretary shared the . 
functions of colonial government with other departments and agencies, particularly the 
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Treasury. It shows how the office was financed, how personnel were selected, and how 
the work of the office was arranged and assigned so as to provide incentive for mem- 
bers with intellectual qualifications. In addition to a good bibliography there are ten 
appendixes presenting statistics on the personnel, expenses, and work of the office, an 
offer of an appointment to the Colonial Office, regulations for processing dispatches, and 
Joseph Hume's relations with the Colonial Office. 

University of Illinois Epcar L. Erickson 


MONEY, SAVING AND INVESTMENT IN ENGLISH ECONOMICS, 1800-1850. 
By B. A. Corry. (New York: St Martin's Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 188. $6.75.) Some years 
ago, in Nassau Sensor and Classical Economics, Marian Bowley drew attention to the 
subtleties of the classical value theory and to the diversity of thought on this subject in 
the England of 1823 to 1864. Now, B. A. Corry completes the picture with a more 
concise but equally remarkable study of English classical macroeconomic theory and 
the controversy that developed around it in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The book's interest largely resides in a careful scrutiny of the orthodox classical and 
dissenting positions on the theory of money, output, employment, and their interrela- 
tions and in Corry's convincing argument against a number of misconceptions which 
over the years have acquired respectability in the standard histories of economic 
thought. They include the popular, unqualified view that the orthodox classical position 
regarded money as a veil superimposed on the underlying “real” relationships, the 
designation of Malthus, Lauderdale, and other dissenters as “Keynesians,” and the be- 
lief that classical economics was associated with a policy of social nihilism and the sup- 
pression of working-class interests, The misconceptions arise in part from overcon- 
centration on the basic classical macroeconomic model to the neglect of its monetary 
aspects. Corry analyzes both the simple model and the manner in which it was trans- 
lated into monetary terms by the leading exponents of the school, with special stress 
on the effects of money in disequilibrium situations. Evidence is marshaled to show 
that classical antiinterventionism (shared by some dissenters) was a reflection of classi- 
cal economic theory and not of a blind belief in “laissez-faire” or of an antiproletarian 
bias. Corry's analysis shows, moreover, that the dissenters accepted the classical as- 
sumption that the decisions to save were automatically translated into investment with- 
out fluctuations in the level of income. In this important sense and especially in their 
disregard for the income lever effects of investment, they were not Keynesian. Only in 
their fear of oversaving and in their apprehension lest unemployment check annual 
output can their thought be regarded as presaging the Keynesian approach. Corry's 
discussion of John Stuart Mill's remarkable essay "On the Influence of Consumption 
upon Production" deserves special mention. The essay, if included in an "extended" 
classical macrotheory, would indeed bring that theory closer to current thought than 
that of the dissenters. Corry's logical explanation notwithstanding, it remains doubtful 
whether this extraordinary essay should, in fact, be regarded as part of the core of 
classical doctrine. The doctrinal rehabilitation of the Attwoods is also of interest. Un- 
like many works growing out of doctoral dissertations, this important book is highly 
readable and elegantly written. 

Pennsylvania State University Jan S. PrYBYLA 


THE RAILWAY REVOLUTION: GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 
By L. T. C. Rolt. (New York: St Martin's Press. 1962. Pp. xviii, 356. $6.50.) Rolt's 
work is indeed concerned with a revolution. “Even George Stephenson,” says Rolt, “for 
all his vision, was dumbfounded by the rapidity and scale of the economic and social 
changes which his railways brought about." Yet his discussion makes it clear that the 
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development of so revolutionary an instrument as the mechanically drawn train upon 
a track required evolutionary processes. The essential elements—the free steaming 
boiler, the smoothly operating and easily controlled valve gear, the stack exhaust, the 
wooden sleeper, the simple wroughtiron rail-—together required a long lifetime to 
conceive, produce, and apply in effective combination. Neither George nor Robert 
Stephenson, moreover, was chiefly responsible for any one of them. It is always instruc- 
tive to subject the carelessly celebrated to a properly critical reappraisal. This Rolt has 
done with the fabulous Stephensons. That they emerge from the test considerably 
bloodied, but quite unbowed, is sufficient indication of their stature. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the author has adopted Robert, not George, as his particular hero. To be sure, 
father and son enjoyed a grand common denominator, which was an instinct for rail- 
ways, but their differences were profound. George Stephenson was in most respects very 
ordinary: a selfish man, narrow, bitter, and subject to appalling jealousies. Quite with- 
out formal education (his illiteracies always had to be softened by secretaries), he dis- 
played nearly every unpleasant characteristic of which a self-made man is capable. Yet 
he did make himself and in the process exhibited the precise virtues that are indispen- 
sable to self-making: the appreciation of a major concept and the willingness to labor 
for it without stint. T herein he was indubitably a genius. Robert, the son, was a genius 
also, but refined by a formal education upon which, it should be noted, the father in- 
sisted from the beginning. If George too often behaved like a boor, Robert lost his bal- 
ance very rarely; i£ George confused competition with personal enmity, Robert could 
develop his deepest personal friendship with his greatest professional rival. And if age 
could produce in the elder Stephenson a certain mellowness, the younger had become, 
while still little more than a youth, one of the more civilized personalities of his century. 
Both men were eminently human. They both committed extraordinary errors. But if 
both could fail to appreciate certain innovations of probable merit, neither turned his 
back upon the obviously proven. This book is not wholly biographical; it is also a study 
of railway development. Herein the author reveals a commendable ability to season 
technological material to the layman's taste. An American edition might profitably have 
included an explanation of certain British railway idioms and a map or two of British 
main lines whose locations are not universally understood on this side of the Atlantic. 
In terms of history, it is a reworking of a rather ancient field, but performed in a critical 
spirit that is praiseworthy, with interesting infusions of fresh material. 

Trinity College Roszer C. BLack III 


WORSHIP AND THEOLOGY IN ENGLAND. Volume IV, FROM NEWMAN 
TO MARTINEAU, 1850-1900. By Horton Davies. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1962. Pp. xiv, 390. $7.50.) This volume is the second to be published in a 
series of five which will provide a comparative liturgical history of all English denom- 
inations from the Reformation to the present. The title may be misleading: Professor 
Davies is far more concerned with worship than with theology, and the transition 
"from Newman to Martineau" is not chronological but ideological, representing the 
contrast and balance of traditional and innovational elements. Thus the structure of the 
book is artificial, with no clear points of separation from the periods covered by the 
previous volume, From Watts and Wesley to Maurice, 1690-1850 (1961), or by the next, 
optimistically entitled The Ecumenical Century. The completed series will be a monu- 
mental and useful survey of English worship (prayer, sacrament, and sermon), com- 
prehensive in its scope and interdenominational in its approach. Comprehensiveness, 
however, does not imply definitiveness. The chapter on “The Theological Revolution” 
is a weak restatement of the warfare of science with theology, and the study of Roman 
Catholicism deals extensively with the eighteenth-century Bishop Challoner (consistently 
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misspelled as "Challenor"), while omitting practically everything after the 1850's, such 
as the church-building of Manning and Vaughan. Similarly, the author's impartiality 
conceals a subtle bias. Davies, a Congregationalist minister turned historian, is scrupu- 
lously fair to nearly all denominations, but the enthusiasm with which he greets any 
sign of liturgical renewal or ecumenical concern betrays his value judgments. Liturgy 
(corporate prayer and the careful administration of sacraments) is “objective,” as con- 
with the "necessary subjectivity" of sermons or the "rambling" looseness of free 
prayers. The unliturgical Plymouth Brethren are roughly handled, and "Zwinglian" is 
a term of reproach. Davies’ ecumenical views are even more delightfully obvious, as in 
this neat dismissal of an Old-School Presbyterian: “Evidently not a glimmer of Ecu- 
menicism had penetrated the complacency of his denominational doctrinal darkness." 
This is somewhat more than historical objectivity requires. 
University of Minnesota Joser L. ArrHorz 


BEACONSFIELD AND BOLINGBROKE. By Richard Faber. (London: Faber and 
Faber. 1961. Pp. 107. 18s.) This brief book is obviously a labor of love. Mr. Faber, fasci- 
nated since his undergraduate days by Disraeli, still regards him as having “more con- 
versions to his credit than any other British Conservative writer." He feels "his particu- 
lar value to the Right Wing" is that "he helps the romantic to feel at home in a com- 
pany that might otherwise seem rather hard-headed or unenterprising for his taste." 
Attempting to assess the impact of Bolingbroke on Disraeli, he concludes that what they 
shared were not ideas but “unusual political and literary gifts; . . . a sense of theatre 
and above all ambition and the will to excel.” Not a historian, Faber uses terms like 
democracy, Fascism, and socialism rather loosely and coins the word “Restoratism” to 
explain what he considers the strength of both Disraeli and Bolingbroke and, by impli- 
cation, the present Conservative party. 

Brooklyn College MADELINE R. RoBINTON 


DEFEAT INTO VICTORY, By Viscount Slim. (New York: David McKay Com- 
pany. 1961. Pp. xi, 468. $6.50.) Asia is full of quicksands for Western military reputa- 
tions. White men setting foot on Eastern soil are sometimes just prongs in tbe collision 
of cultures. They can also be human assets blending Western and Oriental talents. Gen- 
eral Slim was the latter. He jumped into failure to salvage success. Risking his life and 
reputation over the graveyard of military difficulties in a World War II campaign 
fraught with builtin failures, Slim extricated his combat beaten Fourteenth Corps in 
Burma to go on to lead the Fourteenth Army in victory. Initially, Allied troops viewed 
the Japanese soldier as “nine feet tall.” Like walking over the teeth of a saw, Slim's 
malaria-ridden troops fought over jungle covered hills and by a gradual process men- 
tally and physically made the Japanese less formidable. The author describes this epic, 
and he also offers cogent military thought that is applicable to modern-day limited war. 
Thus, his text has dual value. The enemy was only one problem. His units were a jum- 
bled mixture. The Chinese were difficult to handle. He lacked an air force and military 
intelligence resources. His logistics were complicated by everything from the multiple 
type diets of his troops to poor communications. With a railway washed away by floods, 
bombed out, swept by landslides, and closed by wrecks, Slim believed that nothing more 
could happen to it. Then an earthquake buckled miles of its rails. His troops fought on 
a seven-hundred-mile front over a land he describes as "the world's worst country, breed- 
ing the world’s worst diseases, and . . . the world’s worst climate.” Sometimes military 
men fight better than they write. Not so with Slim. His objective is to illustrate the war 
he fought. He lands on target with skillful prose, giving the reader an elbow-side view 
of events. Historians may argue with minor points, but they certainly will welcome 
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/ Slim's comprehensive text for its wealth and depth. As a history, the book ranks high. 
It lacks footnotes and contains no acknowledgments that would guide the historian to 
other material. Nevertheless, it appears that the text has at its foundation more than just 
a fine memory. Summed up, Marshal Slim skillfully records history, giving it living 
character. 

United States Army Roserr B. Rico 


EUROPE 


LES SOURCES DE L'HISTOIRE MARITIME EN EUROPE, DU MOYEN AGE 
AU XVII’ SIÈCLE: ACTES DU QUATRIÈME COLLOQUE INTERNATIONAL 
D'HISTOIRE MARITIME, TENU A PARIS DU 20 AU 23 MAI 1959. Presented by 
Michel Mollat et al. [Bibliothéque générale de l'École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI* 
Section. Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1962. Pp. 
x, 481.) The papers presented at the Quatrième Colloque International d'Histoire Mari- 
time in 1959 describe an extraordinary variety of documentary sources concerning com- 
merce and the use of ships during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. The only 
American participant, Frederic C. Lane of Johns Hopkins University, led off with "La 
marine marchande et le trafic maritime de Venise à travers les siécles.” He was fol- 
lowed by the Italian Ruggiero Romano with "La marine marchande vénitienne au 
xvi’ siècle,” by Jorjo Tadic of Belgrade who described “Les sources de l'histoire maritime 
yougoslave," and by other participants from Palermo, Athens, Paris, and Spain who 
dealt with Sicilian, Byzantine, Valencian, Catalan, and Provengal sources. This was 
truly an international gathering describing historical fields that are best explored by 
scholars in close and constant proximity to continental archives. In the Atlantic section 
Ambassador Parra-Perez, Venezuelan delegate to UNESCO, described the Caracas Com- 
pany, and Professor Rau from Lisbon “Sources pour l'étude de l'économie maritime 
portugaise," while the other papers were offered by French scholars, who were in the 
great majority among the participants. A third section devoted to the North Sea and 
the Baltic included papers by M. M. Postan of Cambridge, Miss Carus Wilson of the 
London School of Economics, Charles Verlinden of Ghent, Professor Friis of Copen- 
hagen, Professor Kellenbenz of Nuremberg, Professor Malowist of Warsaw, and Pro- 
fessor Brugmans of Amsterdam. A fourth section, on technical problems, contained such 
varied contributions as underwater archaeology, marine insurance, and eighteenth-cen- 
tury tonnage theory. The wool trade, the wine trade, and customs documents had their 
places in this colloquy. Although the general theme was, as Michel Mollat remarks in 
the introduction, "austére, illimité et complexe," the participants succeeded extraordi- 
narily in bringing some unity to it. The publication of the papers will be highly useful 
to the small number of people concerned with maritime history before the eighteenth 
century. Fortunately French publishers do not cringe as readily as their American col- 
leagues when confronted with such a valuable "salesless wonder" as this. 

Boston Atheneum Warrer Muir WEITEHILL 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. By Stephen Toulmin 
et al. Edited by Hedley Howell Rhys. [The William J. Cooper Foundation Lectures, 
Swarthmore College, 1960.] (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1961. Pp. v, 
137. $3.00.) The present slim volume, handsomely made by the Princeton University 
Press, consists of essays by Stephen Toulmin on “Seventeenth Century Science and the’ 
Arts," by Douglas Bush on “Science and Literature," by James S. Ackerman on “Sci- 
ence and Visual Art," and by Claude V. Palisca on "Scientific Empiricism in Musical 
Thought." The authors are accorded the courtesy of the title page, along with the editor, 
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and demonstrate their right to be there by the urbanity, wit, and power of their anal- 
yses. All keep to the theme—the interaction between science and the arts in the seven- 
teenth century—and all illuminate the mystery of that century, the turning point in the 
life of modern man. Palisca gets us into a receptive mood for his argument by remind- 
ing us that Galileo Galilei, Marin Mersenne, René Descartes, Johannes Kepler, Christian 
Huygens, and other leading scientists of the seventeenth century "were all trained 
musicians and authors on musical subjects." Bush's tour de force is capped by the un- 
happy conclusion that "one large effect of science was to circumscribe, blunt, and im- 
poverish the rich, allembracing sensibility and expressive power that had flourished in 
the earlier period." Not only are the individual essays superb in their own right, but 
taken together they throw an unusual light on the startlingly different effects seven- 
teenth-century science produced on the various arts. One can perhaps say that the new 
science was comprehended by the writers and that it gave a body blow to their throb- 
bing, emotion-centered world. It was not, in general, comprehended by, nor was it per- 
tinent to, the world of the artists, who, more often than not, continued in thrall to 
idealistic theories of the past. The new science was comprehended by the musicians, 
who, unlike the writers, were able to use it to enrich and expand their world. Rarely 
does a group of essays by different hands succeed so well not only in sticking to a point, 
but in illuminating it. 
Smithsonian Institution WiLcoma E. WASHBURN 
LETTRES ADDRESSÉES À LA MAISON ROTHSCHILD DE PARIS PAR 
SON REPRÉSENTANT À BRUXELLES. Volume I, CRISE POLTTIQUE ET CRISE 
FINANCIÈRE EN BELGIQUE, 1838-1840. Presented and annotated by Bertrand Gille. 
[Centre Interuniversitaire d'Histoire Contemporaine. Cahiers, Number 19.] (Louvain: 
Éditions Nauwelaerts. 1961. Pp. lvi, 390. 390 fr. B.) The recent studies of nineteenth- 
century French finance by David Landes, Bertrand Gille, and Rondo Cameron heralded 
a new day in French economic historiography. Now the persuasive Gille, who has done 
much to break the tradition of secrecy among French business houses, has captured the 
inner works of the old guard position. He is free to publish selections from the archives 
of the Rothschild brothers. Judged by the present volume, this freedom is extensive. The 
Rothschilds of Paris were the chief financial support of young Belgium after 1830; Louis 
Richtenberger was their agent in Brussels. The Rothschilds’ archives suffered so severely 
during World War II that nothing remains of Richtenberger's correspondence before 
1838 nor of the letters sent him from Paris before 1850. The present volume contains 
only his letters to Paris in 1838-1840, Like an overheard telephone conversation, this 
new material reveals much, but leaves much to conjecture. Richtenberger was an able 
and extremely active agent, He kept close contact with men important in Belgian poli- 
tics and finance and reported in detail to Paris, his letters consituting "en quelque sorte 
tous les éléments d'une diplomatie privée.” Apparently not all of the letters have been 
included, nor are those presented here intact. Unindicated excisions are limited pre- 
sumably to stock quotations and trivia. Áfter an illuminating introduction Gille re- 
duces his editorial comment to a minimum, drawing its most revealing elements from 
the archives of the Société Générale opened to him for the purpose. Naturally most of the 
correspondence concerns the financial relations between the Rothschilds and the Belgian 
treasury. Of importance also in this period of boom and recession is the material on the 
promotion of industrial and railroad enterprises. Yet its greatest interest must lie in the 
partial revelation of the manner in which a great financial house conducted its affairs. 
There is indeed so much of interest and value in this book that one regrets its careless 
proofreading and its lack of an index. More volumes seem contemplated, but there is 
no indication of the period to be covered. 
University of Vermont Pau D. Evans 
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A HABSBURGOK ÉS ROMANOVOK SZÖVETSÉGE: AZ 1849. EVI MAGYAR- 
ORSZÁGI CARI INTERVENCIÓ DIPLOMACIAI ELOTORTENETE [The Alliance 
of the Habsburgs and Romanovs: The Diplomatic Prehistory of the 1849 Tsarist In- 
tervention in Hungary]. By Erzsébet Andics. (Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó. 1961. Pp. 
452. Ft. 85.) To the Western reader, the most valuable part of this work is its second 
half, the appendix. The 130 hitherto unpublished documents on the Austro-Russian 
military and diplomatic alliance were collected from Soviet, Austrian, Czechoslovak, 
and Hungarian archives, the material being supplemented by 21 pertinent documents, 
most of which were previously published in the Krasnyi Arkhiv (1938), the Mitteil- 
ungen des Österreichischen Instituts für Geschichtsforschung (1929), and the Metter- 
nich memoirs. Also included are 16 Hungarian résumés, the Russian originals of which 
were omitted for unexplained reasons. Students of diplomatic history and of the Völker- 
fráhling will find. here some interesting documents from Russian sources and from the 
Metternich and Windischgratz family archives. But the introductory study, although 
based on extensive research, is of limited value. According to this Marxist interpretation, 
the representatives of the French and British "reactionary great bourgeoisie" differed 
only from their Russian counterparts in that their methods were more refined; Palmer- 
ston's antipathy toward the Hungarian cause, while it still seemed to have a chance, is 
described as part of a great counterrevolutionary conspiracy rather than a reflection of 
British interest in a strong Austrian bulwark against Russian penetration of Southeast 
Europe. True, these anti-Western overtones are chiefly for domestic consumption and 
are omitted from the abridged German version published in Études historiques, Volume 
II (1960, 9-57). Yet the emphasis on the pro-Magyar sympathies of some tsarist officers 
and Russian revolutionaries in 1849 and on Lenin's contempt for imperial Russia's coun- 
terrevolutionary role stands in telling contrast to the silence with which the author, so 
thoroughly familiar with the sources and literature of the period, ignores the mission of 
A. Dudley Mann and the fact that the United States was the only power willing to grant 
official recognition to Hungary's revolutionary regime. The preface to the book rightly 
criticizes the provincialism of Hungarian historians and, in particular, the neoconserva- 
tive trends in historiography between the two world wars since both attitudes long pre- 
vented Hungarians from seeing their nineteenth-century fight for independence in a 
proper European perspective. Unfortunately the author, who was a member of Rákosi's 
Central Committee and came under heavy attacks in the spring of 1956 because of her 
leading role in the Sovietization of Hungarian historiography, is committed to a rigid 
dogmatism which can hardly stimulate unbiased scholarship in Hungary. 
University of Denver GEORGE BARANY 


LES PRIVILEGES DE LA VILLE DE MARSEILLE DU X* SIÈCLE À LA RÉ- 
VOLUTION: HISTOIRE D'UNE AUTONOMIE COMMUNALE. By Mireille Zarb. 
Preface by Gaston Rambert. (Paris: Éditions A. et J. Picard et Cie. rg6r. Pp. 364.) 
Mireille Zarb, conservateur in the Archives Nationales, records the history of the privi- 
leges of Marseilles from their earliest appearance to their extinction during the French 
Revolution. The first part of her book narrates the rise and fall of Marseilles’ republican 
independence from princely power, covering the days of its tenth-century viscounts to 
the Chapitres de Paix of 1257. The decades around the mid-thirteenth century were de- 
cisive for Marseilles, as they were for so many other southern French and Provencal 
towns. During them, its independence was lost, and it became the restive subject, first 
of the Angevins, and then, in 1481, of the French monarchy. In the second and larger 
portion of her book, Miss Zarb describes the various types of privileges retained and 
sometimes expanded by Marseilles up to the Revolution. In short, what Miss Zarb 
has done is to examine and describe the documents concerning the relationship of Mar- 
seilles to princely or centralist authority throughout the commune's long history. This 
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has the great advantage of enabling the author to illustrate the continuity of Marseilles 
institutions and the constancy of its desire for privileged autonomy. On the other hand, 
the author's wish to tell the whole story puts limits on what her book can say to the 
reader. If one wants to know about the inner history of the town's constitution or the 
social movements creating it, for example, he must turn to V. L. Bourilly for the period 
up to the Angevins or, for the Angevin age itself, to Georges Lesage. Furthermore, so 
vast is Miss Zarb's canvas that the documents cited in her book and in its notes do not 
always convey the lively grandeur of Marseilles' ambitions in the different epochs of its 
history. Admittedly, references to the pertinent documents are usually given somewhere 
in the notes, but, unfortunately, the documents themselves have frequently been pub- 
lished and discussed by earlier scholars who skimmed the cream. What remains, there- 
fore, are often mere matters of detail, interesting and useful but not exciting. In only 
one respect do I feel that Miss Zarb really gives me grounds for grave criticism. In her 
introduction, she laments the tendency of French historians to specialize only in north- 
ern French urbanism and to neglect that of the south, Unfortunately, however, the author 
herself appears not to have read what has been written about southern French cities, 
whether by Frenchmen or others, particularly Germans. It is evident that Miss Zarb 
has yet to become aware of the larger issues now treated by urban historians and that, 
consequently, she knows little about comparable institutions or developments in other 
cities, even in those of Provence. While Miss Zarb's work is helpful to the urban his- 
torian, it suffers from its resemblance to a chronologically and topically arranged cata- 
logue of acts. 

Columbia University Joun H. Munpy 


LES PROTESTANTS DU MAS-D'AZIL: HISTOIRE D'UNE RÉSISTANCE 1680- 
1830. By Alice Wemyss. [Bibliothèque Méridionale, 2d Series, Volume XXXVI.] (Tou- 
louse: Édouard Privat. 1961. Pp. 399.) In this splendid study based on extensive re- 
search in local archives, the author re-creates much of the history of a small community 
in the Comté de Foix between 1680 and 1830. It will be of special interest to those con- 
cerned with French Protestantism, for Le Mas was a "Protestant island" in a Catholic 
sea. In 1680 the overwhelming majority of its two thousand inhabitants were Calvinists; 
subsequently their numbers declined, but they remained in the majority and continued 
to dominate community life. Le Mas served as a commercial center for the surrounding 
farms, and one found there representatives of the lesser nobility, the bourgeoisie, and 
the peasantry, making the area an especially fruitful object of study. 'The thoroughness 
of the research brings to light aspects of French Protestant life that commonly pass un- 
noticed in more general studies: the role of Calvinist women and of the Calvinist no- 
bility in the community. In microcosm, one sees in illuminating detail the pattern of 
Protestant behavior during the period: their political loyalty to governments in power, 
the harassments they sustained from the state and Church, Protestant relations with their 
Catholic compatriots, and the divisions within the Protestant fold and the difficulties they 
created in the reconstruction of their church during the eighteenth century. Regrettably 
there is little information on the theological content of their faith (lack of informa- 
tion?). But the author does a superlative job in relating events in France and Europe as 
a whole with life and changes in the community itself. She joins others in emphasizing 
the extent to which the Protestants were genuinely French. During the Revolution the 
community drifted with the prevailing currents. It was regarded as a Jacobin stronghold 
during the Republic and a center of Bonapartism during the Empire. But the great vir- 
tue of her study is that it permits the reader to see beyond the general. Consequently 
we learn that individual Protestants were to be found in virtually all political camps. 
For example, Jean-Paul Damboix, a noble, was mayor of the community in 1791, a “man 
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of '89," a member of the local Jacobin Club; his brother died leading troops against 
the invading Spanish in 1793. But two of his sons emigrated and died fighting the Re- 
public at Quiberon, and a third wás an “ultra” during the Restoration. The author con- 
cludes that Protestant resistance to a Catholic monarchy was confined to the religious 
plane; in the political sphere they could accommodate themselves with relative ease to 
virtually any government with the exception of an absolute monarchy. Their instinctive 
aversion to the latter, the author suggests somewhat questionably, was comparable to 
that felt by the majority of French Catholics. She makes the interesting suggestion that 
the pusillanimity of the Protestant bourgeoisie before official persecution was dictated less 
by specific concern for their properties than by their projection into this sphere of life of 
the businessman's tendency to calculate the risks and to invest accordingly. By emphasiz- 
ing the diversity of experiences sustained by various Protestant communities during the 
old regime, she gives the reader fair warning not to generalize too quickly from the ex- 
ample of Le Mas. The volume includes numerous statistical tables relating to the social, 
economic, and political position of the Protestants of Le Mas. Without question, this is 
one of the finest and most informative studies in the local history of Protestantism in 
France ever to be undertaken. 

Pomona College : j Burpetre C. PoLAND 


FRENCH ECCLESIASTICAL SOCIETY UNDER THE ANCIEN RÉGIME: A 
STUDY OF ANGERS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By John McManners. 
(New York: Barnes and Noble. 1960. Pp. xi, 416. $9.00.) Eighteenth-century Angers 
was the seat of a bishopric surrounded by an imposing constellation of religious estab- 
lishments. By the author's estimate, one in every sixty inhabitants of the city was either 
in major orders or a member of a religious community. It is they, to the virtual exclu- 
sion of lay society, that the author studies through extensive research in the regional 
archives. Was this a representative community? “The typical does not exist in 18th cen- 
tury France. What can be said, however, is, that the life of Angers, confined and intro- 
verted, was a unity. . . ." Protestantism had been thoroughly extirpated, and the prov- 
ince was relatively immune from Jansenism. Richerism, however, had its devotees; by 
the end of the century they were making demands for recognition and representation 
parallel to those sought by the politically conscious in the lay life of France. Members 
of the municipal government looked on ecclesiastical property with increasingly covetous 
eyes and showed a readiness to blame the economic stagnation of the community on 
the extent to which such Church holdings seemed to thwart economic progress; a 
chance to prove their case came with the sale of such properties during the Revolution. 
But otherwise the clergy seem to have lived in uncommon accord with lay society. 
Church attendance remained strong throughout the century, and priests in their ser- 
mons refused to compromise with the Enlightenment. Membership in religious com- 
munities declined sharply on the eve of the Revolution, but ecclesiastics were reasonably 
diligent in the performance of their tasks, and there seem to have been no scandals 
among the clergy, regular or secular, for any anticlericals to exploit. In short, the picture 
that emerges from this study is that of a community unusually secure in patterns of 
thought and action established centuries before; harmony reigned until shattered by the 
Revolution which few of the clergy could accept once its ecclesiastical policies became 
clear. Those who take up this volume in search of an exposition of the interrelationships 
between religious and secular life in an eighteenth-century French community will be 
disappointed for the most part. But for the specialist in Church history, the volume pro- 
vides interesting and informative insights into the religious life of a French community 
under the old regime. 

Pomona College BuznpETTE C. PoLAND 
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LA BANQUE PROTESTANTE EN FRANCE DE LA RÉVOCATION DE 
L'ÉDIT DE NANTES A LA RÉVOLUTION. Volume II, DE LA BANQUE AUX 
FINANCES (1730-1794). By Herbert Lüthy. [École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI* 
Section. Centre de recherches historiques. Affaires et gens d'affaires, Volume XIX,.] 
(Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1961. Pp. 861.) In this weighty volume Professor Lüthy concludes 
his monumental study of the so-called Banque Protestante in France before the Revolu- 
tion. Like its predecessor (see AHR, LXVI [Oct. 1960], 205), its importance transcends 
by far the limited scope indicated by the title. The introductory chapter, devoted to 
generalities, begins with an intriguing essay on “The Society of the Ancien Régime and 
the tableau économique" and includes a description of banking techniques and tenden- 
cies. A second chapter sketches the financial background and international connections 
of Geneva, from which so many French bankers came and with which they maintained 
relations. The author then launches into a detailed account, in two chapters that take 
up more than three-fourths of the text, of the development of banking firms, networks, 
and dynasties (including notably that of Necker), and of the business in which they en- 
gaged, especially that concerned with financing the French state. In his concluding 
chapter he turns again to generalities: the question of Protestantism and pecuniary suc- 
cess, the "legitimation of economic calculation," "natural economy and mercantile econ- 
omy," the place of Huguenots in French society, and finally the "legend" of Ja Banque 
Protestante. It is impossible in a brief review to do justice to the great number of prob- 
lems with which the author deals, or to the skill, patience, and finesse with which he 
does it. It is worth noting, however, that he effectively destroys the notion of a ho- 
mogeneous, cohesive Huguenot community standing in opposition to or isolation from 
the bulk of French society. The entire work is solidly based on an enormous mass of 
documentation, difficult of both access and utilization, but with sources clearly indicated. 
Probably only specialists in financial history will have patience or interest to plow 
through from cover to cover, but no scholar concerned with the ancien régime, regard- 
less of his precise field of specialization, can afford to ignore it. For the convenience of 
those who want to consult it as a work of reference it is provided with an elaborate in- 
dex of names, amounting in some cases to genealogical tables, covering sixty-seven pages 
and containing more than three thousand entries, In all respects it is a monument of 
impressive, exhaustive (and exhausting!) scholarship. 

University of Wisconsin RoNbo CAMERON 


CEUVRES COMPLETES DE ROBESPIERRE. Volume V, LES JOURNAUX. 
LETTRES À SES COMMETTANS. Critical edition prepared by Gustave Laurent. 
(Gap: Imprimerie Louis-Jean for the Société des Études Robespierristes, Paris. 1961. 
Pp. 380. 28 N. F.) Mr. Laurent and the many successors who assumed the task after his 
death in 1949 have here maintained the excellence that marked his editing of Le 
Défenseur de la Constitution. Obscure individuals, minor events, and veiled allusions 
are quite satisfactorily clarified, and references to the Moniteur, the Archives parlemen- 
taires, and Hamel direct the scholar immediately to the sources of fuller information. 
Unhappily, the index merely indicates the pages on which the name of a person or 
place is mentioned, with no suggestion of the connection in which it appears. But this 
is more annoying than fatal. The Lettres à ses commettans begin with the Convention 
in September 1792 and come to an end in April 1793. First, several comments on the 
title, His constituents, according to Robespierre, are not simply his Parisian electors, but 
"every Frenchman," a view of his role shared by many deputies. And the letters are not 
always to his constituents. Two, for example, are addressed to his new-found enemy, 
Pétion; another is to Vergniaud and his colleagues of the Gironde. In tone they are less 
"correct" and a bit more abusive than his speeches in the Convention. In some issues he 
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prints speeches delivered before the Convention, omitted in this edition since they have 
already appeared in the Discours; in others, addresses by his colleagues or communica- 
tions from local groups are included. A special feature in most issues, but abandoned in 
February 1793, is a “table of operations” of the Convention. Here Robespierre, and 
probably his collaborators, attempts to give an (or his) account of the Convention's ac- 
tivities. The reports are of unequal quality, the earlier ones particularly, where the 
chronology is quite confused, On the other hand, the twenty-page account of the ma- 
neuverings during the king's trial is greatly rewarding since it reveals Robespierre's in- 
terpretation of the Girondists’ tactics and his contempt for both them and their shifts. 
There is an immediacy here that the Moniteur cannot give. 

University of Illinois J. B. SmicH 


CITIZEN-KING: THE LIFE OF LOUIS-PHILIPPE, KING OF THE FRENCH. 
By T.E. B. Howarth, (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1961. Pp. 358. 30s.) Citizen-King 
is an orthodox political biography by a master of Winchester College who has an ob- 
vious sympathy for constitutional monarchy. Written for amateurs in history, it brings 
to specialists in the field little that is new, but it is, nonetheless, a good book, certainly 
the best biography of Louis Philippe in English. About half of it is devoted to Louis's 
years as king, which Howarth covers accurately and systematically, but like his prede- 
cessors he presents the period too exclusively in terms of a succession of ministries, 
stamping the history of those years with a dullness it does not deserve. The chapters on 
Louis's childhood and his career during the Revolution are more rewarding, for they 
convey some of the excitement of the times and of Louis's part in them. Least satisfac- 
tory is the section on Louis's role during the Restoration. To the years from the family's 
return to Paris in 1817 to the Revolution of 183o Howarth allots only seven pages, and 
from them the reader learns nothing of the Duke's political associations and activities. 
The author's judgment of Louis as man and king is a long-overdue revision of the re- 
publican and legitimist stereotypes of a dull and parsimonious man, and a reactionary, in- 
competent ruler. Louis emerges from Howarth's pages as an intelligent and generous 
man and as a devoted public servant who performed as creditably as most of his suc- 
cessors in the difficult job of governing postrevolutionary France. Citizen-King is not 
the definitive biography. Most of what is known about Louis Philippe is here, but much 
remains to be uncovered in archives and family papers. The substance of the book, which 
is not fully footnoted, shows no evidence of systematic use of manuscript sources in the 
Archives Nationales or in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and Howarth apparently had no 
more success than other scholars interested in Louis Philippe in gaining access to the Or- 
Kans family papers at Dreux. Until these are available the biography cannot be written. 
University of Missouri Davi» H. PINKNEY 


LYON TRANSFORMED: PUBLIC WORKS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE, 1853- 
1864. By Charlene Marie Leonard. [University of California Publications in History, 
Number 67.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1961. Pp. 160. 
$3.50.) The glamorous and magnificent results of Louis Napoleon's rebuilding of Paris 
have perhaps overshadowed what was a great effort at national renovation. Miss Leonard's 
work contributes to “a more balanced interpretation of imperial urban policy” through a 
study of the program of public works undertaken at Lyon. She concentrates on the period 
1853-1864 when imperial constructive vigor was locally personified by Claude Marius 
Vaisse, simultaneously prefect of the department of the Rhone and mayor of Lyon. In 
clear, if rather flat, prose Miss Leonard develops the complex interactions of imperial 
policy, local administrative zeal, public finance, and private interest that were involved 
in the conceiving, organizing, and executing of a large-scale program of public works. 
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She demonstrates that under certain circumstances the French business community 
could supply an imaginative and constructive supplement to the administration’s com- 
mitment to great public projects. While the entrepreneurs of municipal construction did 
not operate in anything approaching a free market, they did assume serious risks in the 
hope of considerable gain. In many cases, however, the administration could not find 
the entrepreneur and had to undertake the project itself. Then the will and ingenuity 
of the prefect Vaisse, and behind him, the intention of the Emperor, were crucial for 
a program of municipal development that has not been matched by the accumulated 
contributions of all the years since 1864. Through an effective selection of printed 
materials and of documents from the Archives Nationales and the Municipal Archives of 
Lyon, the author persuasively supports her interpretation of the really significant ac- 
complishments of Vaisse and the Emperor. She is less effective when she ventures 
outside the rather narrow boundaries of her documentation to consider the political and 
economic effects of the reforms. For example, the dilemma of Lyon's endemic political 
hostility to the Empire in spite of benefits conferred raises questions of a scope and 
complexity that cannot be resolved by a rather tentative balancing off of the immediate 
benefits and disadvantages of Vaisse's program as they appeared to contemporaries. Miss 
Leonard's treatment of her major theme, the actual description of the works program, 
is a useful contribution to Second Empire studies. 

State University of Iowa ALAN B. SPITZER 


LE CRÉDIT LYONNAIS DE 1863 À 1882: LES ANNÉES DE FORMATION 
D'UNE BANQUE DE DEPOTS. In two volumes. By Jean Bouvier. [École Pratique des 
Hautes Études, VI* Section. Centre de recherches historiques. Affaires et gens d'affaires, 
Volumes XXIII and XXIIL.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1961. Pp. 500; 506-936.) Bouvier's 
massive two-volume work attempts to trace historically the foundation and development 
of the Crédit Lyonnais from 1863 to 1882 and to describe in detail the financial operations 
of the bank during this period as illustrative of the workings of French capitalism. Vol- 
ume I is mainly devoted to the former task, and Volume II, to the latter. Volume I be- 
gins with an excellent economic survey of the Lyonese region and its financial needs. 
Mention is made of the law of 1863 permitting free incorporation with limited liability 
for companies capitalized at not more than twenty million francs—a prerequisite to the 
foundation of the bank by ArlesDufour and Henri Germain. Germain's role as presi- 
dent of the bank during the period 1863-1882 is rightly emphasized, but unfortunately 
the author could find little about his activities before 1863. One would also like to know 
more about Germain's political activities (1863-1882) and the Saint-Simonian influence 
upon him. The bank's growth to a capital of 200,000,000 francs in 1881 (permitted by 
liberalization of the law of 1863) and a network of 107 branches in France and abroad 
(the Paris branch becoming the head office by 1881) is related in detail. Particularly inter- 
esting are the descriptions of how the bank weathered the various economic crisis. Bouvier 
claims the 1881-1882 crisis ended a stage of the development of the bank, and thus it is 
the terminal date for his book. Much of Volume II deals with foreign activities of the 
bank such as its involvement in Egyptian, Ottoman, and Russian finances. The general 
student of French history might wish that this work devoted more space to the political 
interests and involvements of the bank and its directors. For the student of French eco- 
nomic history and French banking, the work is an impartial, scholarly masterpiece based 
upon a wealth of documentation. 

State University of New York, Albany MatrHew H. Ersow 


LE DEPARTMENT DE L'ISÈRE SOUS LA TROISIÈME REPUBLIQUE, 1870- 
1940: HISTOIRE SOCIALE ET POLITIQUE, By Pierre Barral. [Cahiers de la Fonda- 
tion Nationale des Sciences Politiques, Number 115.] (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 
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1962. Pp. 597. 32 N. F.) Mr. Barral has utilized research techniques developed by French 
social scientists such as Simiand, Kayser, Le Bras, Duverger, and Siegfried to depict, 
largely in quantitative terms, the historical evolution of society in Dauphiné. The result 
of this impressive labor in a wide variety of sources—the municipal archives at Grenoble, 
election results, prefect reports, census figures, and statistics on wages and prices—is a 
highly systematic monograph bristling with numbers and tables. Densely packed pages 
describe the geography of the region, class structure, grass-roots politics, institutions of in- 
tellectual life, and the tendencies of public opinion. Those social factors that can be 
counted have been counted to delineate the broad contours of social change. But masses 
of facts unrelieved by interpretations make dull reading. A strong concluding essay is 
needed to pull together the results and relate them to the general history of the Third 
Republic. This pioneering study adds depth and precision to familiar generalizations. 
In Dauphiné, as in France, the Republic drew from the small towns its electoral strength 
and its political personnel: les nouvelles couches which replaced the notables after 1880. 
While parliamentary scandals and the Dreyfus affair hardly stirred local opinion, the 
quarrel between the Republic and the Catholic Church aroused neighbors as no other 
issue. Anticlericalism was a central tenet in the republican creed. Once the Republic 
was established, smalltown politicians replaced prefects as the men whose decisions 
mattered. Socialism in the Isère, as in France, injected discipline and doctrine into mass 
politics. After the war anticlericalism lost its virulence, and foreign relations increasingly 
impinged on public opinion. Even at the end of the Republic and despite the industrial 
revolution created by hydroelectric power, Dauphiné remained a pays de gauche of small 
towns and farms, In a general way then, taking into account unique regional circum- 
stances, Dauphiné mirrored the evolution of the Third Republic. Monographs like this 
one are the indispensable elements of a fuller, more precise history of the Third Republic. 
Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri RusseLL M. Jones 


THE WINEGROWERS OF FRANCE AND THE GOVERNMENT SINCE 1875. 
By Charles K. Warner. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1960. Pp. xvi, 303. 
$6.00.) This technically sound though rather narrowly limited study of the winegrowing 
industry in France since 1875 poses a problem in agricultural economics. The method 
employed involves the presentation of “aggregates” or “the set of general relationships” 
on which this one aspect of the French economy has turned, Throughout this work the 
dominant theme is the failure of the government to deal effectively with the problem of 
overproduction. Warner maintains that only the uprooting of vines accompanied by the 
payment of indemnities and the encouragement of replacement crops could have served 
as effective countermeasures, But some of the most fundamental aspects of the industry 
in France, as the author himself recognizes, lie outside the scope of his study. For the 
French, there has long been a mystique, not only about winegrowing, but about wine 
drinking. Moreover, the intervention of the government was at least partially designed 
to maintain a large proportion of the population as peasant proprietors. These, in turn, 
have constituted the mainstay of the small, polycultural agriculture so typical of France 
for the past several centuries. Warner is entitled, of course, to define the limits of his 
work as he sees fit. But the study of an industry is likely to be sterile if no serious con- 
sideration is given to its sociocultural setting. The attitudinal aspects of winegrowing 
and wine consumption demonstrate the limitations inherent in the traditional categories 
of historical study and the need for the widest latitude in investigations. 

Roosevelt University Jack J. Rorg 


MARSHAL FOCH: A STUDY IN LEADERSHIP. By T. M. Hunter. ([Ottawa:] 


Directorate of Military Training, Ármy Headquarters; distrib. by Queen's Printer, Ot- 
tawa. 1961. Pp. 250. $1.80.) Lieutenant Colonel T. M. Hunter of the Canadian Army 
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has tried to tease out the leadership qualities of Marshal Foch without writing just an- 
other biography of a figure so fully depicted by Liddell Hart, Weygand, and Cyril Falls. 
This author makes a contribution, especially in the last chapter where he sums up Foch's 
paradoxical ability to offset his failure to appreciate sufficiently the importance of avia- 
tion, tanks, sea power, and logistics by his vibrant embodiment of the will to win—a 
contagious attribüte. But if others had not supplied the marshal with the indispensable 
manpower and matériel, he would have gone down in history as a quixotic paladin. 
University of California, Los Angeles Jere CLEMENS KING 


THE LIBERATION OF PARIS. By Willis Thornton. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and World. 1962. Pp. xvi, 231. $5.95.) “Now, behold, once more this French Nation 
believes!" Thus Willis Thornton, quoting Carlyle, opens his chapter on the "Battle of 
Paris" The quotation is apt, for this book is romantic, narrative history, designed to 
stir emotions, evoke sentiments of glory, pay tribute to greatness. Stern social scientists, 
seeking charts, graphs, and columns of statistics, will find it wanting; readers who pre- 
fer a more impressionistic technique will probably be delighted. Thornton begins by 
discussing the tribulations of life in Paris during the German occupation, then leads up 
to the liberation by describing resistance activity and the role of General de Gaulle. The 
stage set, he then chronicles the chaotic days of July and August 1944: the German 
preparations for withdrawal, the capture of the prefecture of police by gendarmes sud- 
denly enrolled in the FFI, the "truce" arranged by the Swedish consul general, the 
bickering between various resistance groups, and, finally, the arrival of Leclerc, De 
Gaulle, and the Americans. Throughout, the author maintains evenhanded objectivity. 
After duly showing that the liberation was possible only because an Allied army was 
almost at the city's gates, he concludes that "the Liberation was achieved not only by 
the thousands who fought, not only by the three thousand who died or the other thou- 
sands who were wounded, but by Paris itself.” Unfortunately, in his desire to avoid in- 
justice in distributing the glory, Thornton sometimes gives the impression that he is 
measuring it out in coffee spoons. A little more passion, even partisanship, would have 
made a livelier book. The author based his account on memoirs; he also pays tribute to 
the works of Aron and Dansette. No notes are included, but in this kind of book they 
are really unnecessary; a short bibliography lists the major sources used. Several inter- 
esting photographs accompany the text. 

Rutgers University CARTER JEFFERSON 


FRANCE, TROUBLED ALLY: DE GAULLE'S HERITAGE AND PROSPECTS. 
By Edgar S. Furniss, Jr. (New York: Harper and Brothers for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 1960. Pp. xvi, 512. $5.75.) Professor Furniss has set himself an ambitious 
task. He has attempted to write a narrative history of France since 1945, a political, 
economic, and sociological analysis of French government and society under the Fourth 
Republic, and a tentative survey of "the foundations and prospects of De Gaulle's Re- 
public." The most searching part of this book deals with the “immobilisme” of the 
Fourth Republic. As Furniss points out, “the ‘system,’ reflecting the contradictory aspira- 
tions of the French people, balanced or teetered between vested interests, between an- 
tagonistic pressures, leading to immobility as the natural, expected, and even desired 
consequence." In seeking the causes of this political immobility which was to ruin the 
Fourth Republic by preventing the democratic parties from facing up to France's most 
urgent problems, Furniss correctly emphasizes the paralyzing effect of the antidemo- 
cratic extremes in the National Assembly. Political groups, which, in a more favored 
democracy, would have formed genuine governmental and opposition parties, found 
themselves "doomed to cooperate in maintaining the system.” The result was a “series 
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of stylized cabinet crises," a succession of do-nothing premiers, growing reliance on the 
bureaucracy, and an increasing gulf between the French citizen and his elected repre- 
sentatives. Furniss finds also that the same immobility was felt economically and so- 
cially, especially in the areas of housing and education, although he dismisses too cur- 
sorily the problems of the peasant and small shopkeeper by labeling their attitude “in- 
civisme.” In the first section of the book Furniss summarizes succinctly the history of 
France from the liberation to 1954. The narrative is clear but somewhat oversimplified, 
being largely based upon the French yearbook L’Année politique rather than upon a 
wider study of primary sources (the author rather surprisingly fails to use the steno- 
graphic reports of the debates of the National Assembly or of the Council of Europe). 
The last section of the book studies the political and economic foundations of the Fifth 
Republic and its immediate colonial problems. Since the book was published in 1960, 
much of this analysis has been outdated by the events in Algeria and by the enormous 
growth in importance of the Common Market. Furniss has performed a useful service in 
elucidating the paradoxes of France's postwar history, but, as he himself admits, "at the 
time of this writing, the historical record of De Gaulle's France contains only a preface 
and a few pages of the initial chapter.” 
University of Washington F. Roy Woas 


THE TRIUMPH OF INTEGRITY: A PORTRAIT OF CHARLES DE GAULLE. 
By Duncan Grinnell-Milne. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1962. Pp. 334. $5.00.) 
It is not possible for Frenchmen to write about De Gaulle with any degree of objectivity; 
this book demonstrates that it is stil] very difficult for foreigners to do so. Perhaps Mr. 
Grinnell-Milne would not claim to have tried. His portrait is engaging, colorful, and 
passionate. One must say that it adds nothing new, although the precise arrangement of 
the material has a certain freshness to it. And there are small matters of anecdotal de- 
tail that confirm familiar traits. Where his own association with the general as a liaison 
offcer during the war is concerned, the portrait is very good indeed. The chapters 
dealing, disproportionately of course, with the Dakar episode in particular are vibrant 
and living. There the painter, as he chooses to consider himself, has achieved success. 
Indeed, the whole biography as literature may be called successful, But it is highly per- 
sonal and considerably prejudiced. The painter is far too protective of his own associa- 
tion, one may suppose, to have been able to approach the subject in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Grinnell-Milne has written a success story. This De Gaulle's life certainly permits. 
But to squeeze the last ounce of success out of it, the author has colored everything 
and everyone accordingly. The approach to unhappy Vichy is choleric and quite un- 
fair. Estimates of Weygand, cast as principal fiend, are extravagantly nonsensical; a 
biographer of De Gaulle may not care for Weygand much more than De Gaulle him- 
self could, but he ought to exercise some control of his passion and resentment. The 
version of events given by De Gaulle is taken everywhere at face value; there are no 
criticism, no conflicting evidence, no study of the fuller materials, indeed, nothing of 
the lofty restraint and irony that are the deadliest weapons in the three volumes from 
that study at Colombey. With Pétain, the author is much less sure. Darlan is a carica- 
ture; Laval is pure evil; Flandin is unrecognizably pure. And the Americans? Naturally 
Admiral Leahy comes off badly, but he is certainly beyond help. Cordell Hull gets his 
comeuppance, not without justification. And FDR has his halo knocked off in a direct 
manner not so commonly known in Great Britain. Possibly few would enter the lists 
with much hope of saving Washington's reputation where De Gaulle was concerned, 
and most of the things Grinnell-Milne says are true. But his assault is too crude to be in- 
teresting. It is not unhealthy to see an Englishman take issue with British policy in the 
Middle East during the war, and in this case the author's convictions are apparently so 
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strong that he cannot bring himself to name the principal agent responsible for that sad 
minor-league Machiavellianism—nor even to include his important books in the bibliog- 
raphy. But the unreliability of judgment here is illustrated more typically by the simply 
fantastic assertion that Darlan “intended to provoke” the British massacre at Mers el 
Kébir in July 1940. It is hardly worth saying that there is no solitary scrap of evidence 
for such a conclusion, All in all, the book is readable and pleasant. It has a small com- 
plement of factual errors, but nothing too serious. It is quite unbalanced about the hero, 
however, who is represented as being just too high-minded and all-wise to be true, and 
it is as misleading about France, Frenchmen, and the war as the tales about all this which 
Stalin and Roosevelt told each other. As for the postwar period here, it is brief, unre- 
vealing, and dithyrambic. In London in April 1960 the general turned to Grinnell- 
Milne to say he hoped he was finding the subject agreeable. Unhappily for De Gaulle, 
his biography, and the author, Grinnell-Milne, found it much too agreeable. 

University of Toronto Joan C. CAIRNS 


FOUR CENTURIES OF PORTUGUESE EXPANSION, 1415-1825: A SUCCINCT - 
SURVEY. By C. R. Boxer. [Publications of the Ernest Oppenheimer Institute of Portu- 
guese Studies of the University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, Number 3.] (Jo- 
hannesburg: Witwatersrand University Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 102. 105.) The text of four 
lectures given by Professor Boxer at the University of the Witwatersrand in 1960, this 
work traces the main outlines of Portuguese expansion in Ámerica, Africa, and the East. 
In spite of his brevity, this historical synthesis is a work of the most profound percep- 
tion and is the best short treatment in any language of Portugal's overseas expansion. 
In Chapter 1, "From Maghreb to the Moluccas, 1415-1521,” Boxer takes up the familiar 
but still stirring story of the fifteenth-century voyages of navigation. He also considers 
the forces behind Portuguese expansion and points out why some areas of the sprawling 
mercantile empire were doomed to disaster from the beginning, and others, to frustra- 
tion. In all of Portugal's new domains there were probably never more than ten thou- 
sand men at any time during the sixteenth century. One wonders that such a scattered 
complex of commitments and problems lasted as long as it did. In Chapter u, “The 
Clash of Colour, Caste, and Creed in the Sixteenth Century," the author discusses the 
various imperial and missionary policies Portugal carried out, or attempted to carry 
out, in the various parts of the Empire. These are very complicated problems, which 
Portuguese historians have traditionally oversimplified, but the author handles them 
with great lucidity and welcome candor ("The oft-made claim that the Portuguese 
had no colour-bar cannot be substantiated"). In Chapter 11, “The Struggle for Spices, 
Sugar, Slaves, and Souls in the Seventeenth Century," Boxer describes the reasons for 
the decline of Portugal in the East and for its successes in Brazil, where individual 
settlers had struck deeper roots as colonists than had their countrymen in the East. The 
final chapter, “The Golden Age of Brazil in the Eighteenth Century,” is concerned 
mostly with the only important Portuguese colony in that century; herein Boxer 
shrewdly defines the emerging Brazilian national personality. He also discusses Pom- 
bal's complicated colonial policies, the decline of the missionary effort overseas, and 
several multiracial controversies. Boxer's last pages sum up the enduring qualities Por- 
tugal implanted in foreign lands; perhaps these general observations are somewhat too 
optimistic for application to Portuguese Africa, at least, where the legacy of Portugal 
has been scanty in the extreme. 

Brandeis University James Dorry 


SUOMEN HISTORIALLINEN BIBLIOGRAFIA, 1544-1900. By J. Vallinkoski and 
Henrik Schauman. [Käsikirjoja Number 5.] (Helsinki: Suomen Historiallinen Seura. 
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1961. Pp. xix, 571.) J. Vallinkoski and Henrik Schauman, chiefs respectively of the 
libraries of Helsinki University and the Parliament, have set a well-nigh unsurpassable 
record as productive bibliographers. It was only a half-dozen years ago that the two 
brought out the two-volume, 1337-page Suomen historiallinen bibliografia, 1926-1950 
(1955-1956), as a continuation of Aarno Maliniemi and Ella Kivikoski's Suomen his- 
tortallinen bibliografia, 1901-1925 (1940). The present volume completes the bibli- 
ographical coverage of the period 1544-1950, and supplementary publications are 
planned every tenth year. It was with pardonable pride that Henrik Grónroos in his 
judicious review in the Finnish Historical Society's Historiallinen Aikakauskirja 
(LIX [No. 4, 1961]) suggested that “perhaps no other country's historical literature 
is so fully catalogued.” The scope of this bibliography, like that of its predecessors, is 
commendably broad. Its twenty-six divisions with headings in Finnish, Swedish, and' 
French include art, literature, folklore, genealogy, biography, and language, in addition 
to the conventional historical fields. The coverage of Russian-language works has been 
greatly expanded; it might be added that a special supplement of Russian-language 
publications on the period 1901-1925, omitted from the Maliniemi-Kivikoski volume, is 
planned. The present bibliography also includes newspaper articles, an innovation 
prompted by the relative scarcity of periodical materials. The completion of the bibli- 
ographical series, Gronroos hopefully predicted, would have a salutary effect on the 
study of Finnish history not only in the homeland but elsewhere. How great the impact 
will be on scholarship in the United States remains to be seen. It is difficult to imagine 
how anyone interested in Finland and the Finns can get along without these excellent 
bibliographical guides. 


Heidelberg College Joun I. KorzHMAINEN 


SØNDERJYLLAND UNDER TREÅRSKRIGEN: ET BIDRAG TIL DETS PO- 
LITISKE HISTORIE. Volume II, FRA FORÅRET 1849 TIL FREDEN MED PREUS- 
SEN, JULI 1850. By Holger Hjelholt. (Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gads Forlag. 1961. Pp. 
348. Kr. 18.) This volume deals with the situation in South Jutland (better known 
to Ámericans by its German name, Schleswig) from the end of March 1849, when Den- 
mark denounced the armistice of the preceding year, through the second armistice to 
the conclusion of the formal peace treaty with Prussia in July 1850. It describes in de- 
tail the problems of implementing the armistice, of establishing an administration un- 
der the direction of a mixed commission composed of a Dane, a Prussian, and an 
Enlishman, and the difficulties of personal adjustment in a territory divided by conflict 
of nationalities, As I wrote in my review of the first volume (AHR, LXV [July 1960], 
968), this is a study of local history but of local history that influenced the broader as- 
pects of Danish and German history and touched the interests of the European Great 
Powers. It is obvious that outside of Denmark, the book will appeal to a limited group 
of readers: to specialists in Danish history and perhaps in German, and to those who 
know South Jutland so well that they will be reminded of familiar places and names. 
For others, this volume, like the first, offers an opportunity to study at close range the 
way in which nationalism manifested itself in individuals and small groups, though in 
Jess virulent form than later in the century in this area and elsewhere. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota Lawrence D. STEEFEL 


USTABIL BALANCE: DANSK UDENRIGS- OG FORSVARSPOLITIK, 1894- 
1905. By Troels Fink. [Skrifter udgivet af Jysk Selskab for Historie, Sprog og Littera- 
tur, Number 9.] (Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget. 1961. Pp. 253. Kr. 17.25.) The Anglo- 
Japanese alliance of 1902, the Kaiser's wooing of the tsar, and the Russo-Japanese War 
cast shadows over the little country that sat astride the passages into and out of the 
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Baltic Sea. Should Denmark, battered and beaten in the nineteenth century, concentrate 
army and fortifications to defend Copenhagen, hoping for help in time from either east 
or west against the assumed enemy, its neighbor to the south? Or should it put faith 
in naval defense of the Great Belt, only deep water connection between the powers of 
the North Sea and those of the Baltic? The army and the Conservatives favored the for- 
mer, the navy and the Liberal Left (Venstre) leaned toward the latter alternative 
which might be consistent with armed neutrality. Central interest revolves around the 
attempt after 1902 to win recognition of neutrality. Along with behind-the-scenes nego- 
tiations was the proposal of the Russian scholar, F. de Martens, in the Revue des deux 
mondes for neutralization of Denmark, then of all Scandinavia, with free passage of all 
ships through the Belts during both peace and war. The Kaiser worked for a personal 
and secret agreement, not involving parliaments, with the king of Denmark and the 
tsar, but dropped this plan at the end of December 1903, when suddenly convinced that 
it would be better to permit an English (or an Anglo-American) fleet to enter the Great 
Belt and attack it there. By the summer of 1905, with Russia weakened and Germany 
strengthened, the old balance was upset. The Danes were helpless: "the highest we 
could aspire to is to be permitted to live." The Kaiser was rightly sure that Denmark 
at that moment would make no objection to a Russo-German occupation. It might even 
become the “admiral-state” for Germany, as proposed in the 1840s. Tightly packed, 
well-written, revealing of the sad alternatives open to a small country, this study is 
based on previously unused archival material, including notes taken in Russia by the 
late Professor Aage Friis. 

Northwestern University FRANKLIN D. Scorr 


DIE ZOLLTARIFE DER STADT HAMBURG. By Ernst Pitz. [Deutsche Handels- 
akten des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, Volume XI. Deutsche Zolltarife des Mittelal- 
ters und der Neuzeit, Part 2.] (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag. 1961. Pp. lv, 596.) 
The volume contains unpublished official acts and correspondence pertinent to a study 
of the tariffs of Hamburg between the twelfth and early nineteenth century and refer- 
ences to material already printed. The earliest tax right (1188) belonged to the count 
of Schaumburg and his heirs, but Hamburg imposed additional taxes in and after the 
fourteenth century. Most of the correspondence concerns itself with protests and litiga- 
tions over their imposition. The tariffs were ad valorem taxes on imports and exports 
of Hamburg and the Elbe River, and the income provided funds for harbor facilities, 
convoy service, and warships for use against pirates and enemies. Dr. Pitz also has sup- 
plied a very thorough introduction to the documents and the tariffs of the city. 
University of Cincinnati Humar C. KRUEGER 


DIE AUSWARTIGE POLITIK MAXIMILIANS VON BAYERN, 1618-1635. By 
Dieter Albrecht. |Schriftenreihe der Historischen Kommission bei der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Number 6.] (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 
1962. Pp. xix, 390. DM 45.) In his Die deutsche Politik Papst Gregors XV (1956), Pro- 
fessor Albrecht carefully analyzed the interplay of papal, Habsburg, and Wittelsbach 
policies between 1621 and 1623. Maximilian of Bavaria, of course, figured prominently 
in this highly creditable and even somewhat original study. Now Albrecht provides a 
more extended account of Maximilian's diplomatic undertakings to the French declara- 
tion of war in 1635. 'The machinations of an opportunist are bound to describe a devious 
path, and this path the author follows, with both skill and perseverance, in all its 
meanderings. Nowhere will one find a more dependable narrative, or one more se- 
curely grounded in archival research, of Maximilian's dealings with France, Spain, 
England, the Empire, the pope, Sweden, and Wallenstein. The book begins and ends 
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with references to Ranke's view that the policy of Maximilian was misguided because 
it subordinated Bavarian to Catholic and imperial interests. Albrecht holds that this 
verdict must now be modified. For all his sincere, if not disinterested, loyalty to Church 
and Empire, the Duke emerges as a sober, realistic statesman who, disinclined by nature 
to grand diplomatic adventures or the championship of great causes, pursued limited 
objectives by correspondingly cautious methods. This interpretation, though essentially 
sound, perhaps gives Maximilian a bit more than his due. It is somewhat at odds with 
Albrecht's own explanation of why the Duke strove so mightily for the electoral dig- 
nity and of the intrigues that led to the surrender of Munich in 1632. And it cannot en- 
tirely alter the fact that Maximilian's activities were circumscribed less by the modesty 
of his ambitions than by his lack of courage. The Habilitationsschrift tradition is not 
calculated to encourage an ascent to new literary heights, and none are attained here. 
But the style, if complicated, is acceptable, as the interpretations are generally judicious, 
and the result is a book of very considerable interest to the student of the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

Western Michigan University WALTER J. BRUNHUMER 


JUSTUS MOSER: ADVOCATUS PATRIAE. By Ludwig Bate. (Frankfurt am 
Main: Athenaum Verlag. 1961. Pp. 288. DM 24.) The beginnings of German national. 
ist historiography may be traced to Justus Móser (1720-1794), publicist, statesman, and 
historian. Born in the small bishopric of Osnabrück in Lower Saxony, Möser became 
advocatus patriae (state attorney) and held other legal offices. Like William Allen 
White, editor of the Emporia Gazette, he was the small-town intellectual whose influ- 
ence was national in scope. Goethe called him "the magnificent Justus Móser, one of 
the most deserving men of our Fatherland.” Möser’s countrymen posthumously ac- 
corded him the veneration reserved for leading literary figures. An impassioned pa- 
triot, Móser censured the German princes for their shortsighted particularism and for 
their obstruction of a constitutional liberal state. Denouncing both the theory and prac- 
tice of despotism, he pleaded for a national organic development in place of arbitrary 
laws imposed from above. A strong, healthy state, he warned, must come from the peo- 
ple, not in the egalitarian sense but from a people well organized in the vital rural es- 
tates and classes of the Middle Ages. Móser not only wrote the first German constitu- 
tional administrative history, but he also introduced the new field of social history to 
Germans. His master work, the uncompleted Osnabrückische Geschichte (10 volumes, 
1842-1844), set a high standard for German historical writing. It has been reprinted | 
again and again to the present day. Nearly two thousand works have been published in 
Germany on various phases of Möser’s career. After several decades of work, Ludwig 
Bate, a prolific writer on eighteenth-century themes, presents this new biography. It is 
a good, solid, useful contribution, even if little new is added to the picture we already 
have of the great publicist and historian. There are forty chapters, some very loosely 
connected, There is no documentation, and the bibliography is limited to two pages with 
the recommendation that the reader consult the 987 titles of Wolfgang Hollmann's book 
on Moser. Bate is at his best when treating the milieu in which Möser worked. He is 
short on interpretation. There is little discussion of the role of Möser in German intel- 
lectual history, the significance of his voice against the cosmopolitan spirit of the Auf- 
klärung, or his importance in the development of German nationalism. The author 
praises Möser’s opposition to despotism, centralization, and bureaucracy, but he fails to 
see that while Möser understood the intellectual currents of the Enlightenment, he had 
little awareness of the deep political and economic changes of his time. Moser was in- 


clined to esteem old things primarily because they were old. 


City College of New York Lours L. SNYDER 
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A VIEW OF THE SPREE. By Alson J. Smith. (New York: John Day Company. 
1962. Pp. xiv, 305. $5.95.) A View of the Spree tells the story of Mary Esther Lee, the 
daughter of a New York grocer and one of the most remarkable heiresses who ever 
traveled to Europe in search of a title. Extremely pious but also extremely ambitious, 
she rejected numerous suitors to marry the sixty-four-year-old Duke Frederick of August- 
enburg, the controversial claimant to the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein and a man 
of great wealth in his own right. Duke Frederick died on his honeymoon, but not be- 
fore making a will leaving his wife most of his personal fortune. Ten years later 
Mary Lee married Count Alfred von Waldersee, a high-ranking officer in the German 
army. In 1882 Waldersee was transferred to the general staff in Berlin, and from that 
time both he and his wife played a prominent role in the politics and intrigue of the 
German capital, where they assiduously cultivated the friendship of Prince William of 
Prussia, the future Kaiser William II. Prince William was evidently much attracted 
by the forceful personality of Countess Waldersee. Through her he became associated 
with the pious conservative coterie that included the anti-Semitic pastor Adolf Stocker, 
an association that produced bis first major quarrel with Bismarck. When Prince Wil- 
liam became Kaiser in 1888, Waldersee was made chief of the general staff. Not con- 
tent with that position, Waldersee intrigued constantly against Bismarck with the aim 
of becoming Chancellor in his own right. It would be fascinating to know what role 
Countess Waldersee played in her husband's intrigues. Unfortunately the present work, 
although full of sweeping statements about Countess Waldersee's influence, does noth- 
ing at all to provide authoritative information on the subject. Typical is the statement 
that the Kaiser's 1890 labor program “was, of course, almost entirely hers [as is obvious 
from the contents]." The author takes it for granted, on the basis of no better evidence - 
than court and newspaper gossip, that Countess Waldersee became the Kaiser's mistress, 
although she was two years older than the Kaiser's mother and a very severe looking 
forty-four when she came to Berlin in 1882. Smith's fatuous generalizations and psy- 
chological platitudes are tiresome in the extreme, and his book contains many errors, 
as one might expect from any work that draws heavily on evidence supplied by the. 
"monumental" biographies of Emil Ludwig ("perhaps the best biographer of recent 
times”) and the “authoritative” memoirs of Prince Bülow. The major part of the book 
is supposed to be based on the Waldersee-Lee document collection at the Houghton Li- 
brary, Harvard. From the present volume it is impossible to know whether this collec- 
tion contains anything of importance, but a historian should check. 

Michigan State University Norman RicH 


DAS PARLAMENTARISCHE RINGEN UM DAS SOZIALISTENGESETZ BIS- 
MARCKS, 1878-189o. By Wolfgang Pack. [Beitráge zur Geschichte des Parlamentaris- 
mus und der politischen Parteien, Number 20.] (Düsseldorf: Droste Verlag. 1961. Pp. 
280.) The present work is one in a series devoted to the history of German parliamen- 
tary government and political parties. Pack has selected a key issue of the Bismarck 
period, and his aim has been to present "the most complete history possible of the So- 
cialist law and its fate in the Reichstag, to describe the fights within and between the 
parties and between Bismarck and the representatives of the people in all its phases, 
with all arguments and counterarguments, alleged and actual motivations, successes 
and disappointments, in short, to clarify one of the most controversial chapters of Bis- 
marck's domestic policy from the parliamentary point of view." Despite the ambitious, 
if not impossible, nature of the task, Pack has succeeded in presenting a clear picture of 
the political problems surrounding Bismarck’s anti-Socialist law. His book is full of in- 
telligent observations and insights, and, although he bewails the loss or destruction of ^ 
some of the most important documentary collections pertaining to his subject, he has 
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nevertheless pulled together much interesting material on German party politics, much 
of it from party newspapers and political pamphlets. He has used the private papers of 
leaders of the Social Democratic party in the Amsterdam archives and the records of 
the German Ministry of Justice in the Bundesarchiv in Koblenz. The main lines of the 
story presented here, however, are well known, as is much of the evidence on which it 
is based. Pack's major conclusions about the Socialist law are in line with generally ac- 
cepted views on the subject, and the new evidence he uses by no means resolves prob- 
lems about which there are still wide differences of opinion. Pack believes that Bis- 
marck regarded the Socialist law as his most effective weapon against these enemies of 
the state (he does not think that Bismarck purposely allowed the law to lapse in 1890), 
and that the law had the salutary effect of removing the revolutionary extremists from 
the Social Democratic party and turning it into a party that was prepared to cooperate 
positively in parliamentary government. On the other hand Pack is convinced that the 
Socialist Jaw was the main reason Bismarck's social legislation so signally failed in 
winning the loyalty of the workers, for all workers saw themselves threatened and re- 
pressed by its provisions. The law intensified class conflict and widened the cleavages in 
German society. Meanwhile the Socialist movement was actually strengthened by the 
trials to which it was subjected. Pack concludes that "the disadvantages of the law 
greatly outweighed its usefulness, that it represented a great disappointment for Bis- 
marck, and that it did so much harm that it took years before the worker once again 


~ regained a positive relationship to the state.” 
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GENERAL WILLIAM GROENER AND THE IMPERIAL GERMAN ARMY. 


"e T By Helmut Haeussler. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin for the Depart- 


ment of History, University of Wisconsin. 1962, Pp. xiv, 161. $4.00.) This slim book 
deals with the career of Wilhelm Groener to the end of World War I. It is based in part 
on the general's unpublished papers and manuscripts. Since these materials apparently 
do not yield much new information, the narrative has been diluted with frequent ex- 
cursions into other aspects of life in Wilhelmian Germany. Such expansion in this case 
makes for unevenness and repetition. The first two chapters treat Groener's formative 
years and his rise from the narrow confines of Württemberg's armed forces to the nerve 
center of the Prusso-German army, the great general staff, The third chapter contains a 
good discussion of Groener's crucial role, as head of the general staff's railway section, 
, during the mobilization and early campaigns of the Great War. The two concluding 
“chapters tell interestingly of Groener's wartime activities, culminating in his appoint- 
ment to the position vacated by Ludendorff in the closing days of the war. There is no 
attempt at a summary or epilogue. The main criticism of the book is that it presents 
little that is really new, at least to the scholar and specialist. Its substance could have 
been more briefly and effectively presented in the form of a learned article. In addition, 
the book suffers from a number of avoidable flaws: missing footnotes, spelling mistakes, 
errors in translation from the German, and errors of fact. Finally, its index is far too 
skimpy to be of much use. 

Johns Hopkins University Hans W. GATZKE 


DIE ANFANGE DER DEUTSCHEN VOLKSPARTEI, 1918-1920. By Wolfgang 
Hartenstein. [Beitráge zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der politischen Par- 
teien, Number 22.] (Düsseldorf: Droste Verlag. 1962. Pp. 299.) Not only a first-rate 
monograph, Hartenstein's study also provides a better understanding of the Weimar 
party system and the qualities of DVP party leader Gustav Stresemann. The author has 
the gift of asking the right questions though the unavailability of materials sometimes 
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prevents definitive answers. The organization is topical rather than chronological, a 
treatment that demands from the reader a high degree of previous familiarity with the 
subject matter. The main topics covered are: the reasons why German Liberalism re- 
mained split between a Right and a Left Wing in 1918, with Hartenstein providing a 
multifaced explanation in terms of politics, institutions, traditions, and personalities; 
the attitude of the DVP toward the other parties, with special emphasis on the reasons 
why Stresemann opposed fusion with the Conservatives (DNVP) in 1919; the discredit- 
able performance of the DVP at the time of the Kapp Putsch; and the internal workings 
of the party machine. Hartenstein's special strength lies in "sociological analysis." He 
explores such questions as the party's "decision-making process," the role played by in- 
terest groups, and the structure of DVP voters as revealed by voting statistics. The reader 
will be grateful for these pioneering analyses while regretting that the author did not 
provide more of the same kind. He has too little to say about party membership (as 
contrasted with voters), candidate selection, party finance, and the relationship between 
the party and its parliamentary Fraktion. The working of the party is seen too much 
through the eyes of the Berlin central office, with inadequate attention paid to regional 
organization and differentiation. There is too little explicit discussion of the internal 
cleavages within the party and, most important of all, remarkably little concerning the 
program and policy of the DVP on foreign, constitutional, and economic questions. 
Stresemann appears as a very great party leader who was never at a loss for a com- 
promise whenever disunity threatened. The book is the first to thoroughly exploit the 
Stresemann papers for the purposes of internal policy, and thereby fills a glaring gap in 
all previous Stresemann studies. The resulting picture is one of a slippery and some- 
times unveracious party operator, a picture somewhat different from the conventional 
stereotype of the "great foreign minister," though in no way incompatible with it. 
Hartenstein has the rare merit of not identifying himself with his subject matter: his 
attitude toward Stresemann remains cool, and he occasionally ridicules both the restora- 
tionist "ultimate aims" and the demagogic "immediate means" of the DVP. 

Brown University Kraus EPSTEIN 


DIE HITLERBEWEGUNG. Volume I, DER URSPRUNG, 1919-1922. By Georg 
Franz-Willing. (Hamburg: R. v. Decker's Verlag G. Schenck. 1962. Pp. 256. DM 24.) 
Subject to serious reservations noted below, this is doubtless the best-informed study that 
has appeared on the beginnings of National Socialism in Bavaria. After discussing briefly 
the war and the revolutionary currents growing out of it, Franz-Willing launches his 
study with the Munich revolution of November 1918; treats over rapidly the Munich 
Soviet Republic and, relying strongly on Sebottendorffs Bevor HiHer kam, with the 
Rightist resistance represented especially by the TAule-Gesellschaft; and brings the tale 
of the Bavarian counterrevolution to the accession of the first Kahr government in March 
1920. Then he turns to his principal theme. He uses extensively material from the 
NSDAP Hauptarchiv in the Berlin Document Center without mentioning this collection 
and refers consistently to these documents as Privatbesitz. (Indeed, the prehistory of this 
volume does not inspire confidence in it) The small beginnings of the Deutsche Ar- 
beiterpartei under Anton Drexler are recounted, the incoming of “intellectuals” like 
Dietrich Eckart, military men like Rohm, and their manipulation of the small workers 
and tradesmen originally composing the party. Hitler's rise to party leadership is told 
in detail, with a particularly significant account of the internal Putsch in 1921 that made 
him the party's dictator. A study of the “sociology” of the early NSDAP follows, with 
data on occupations and age of members and short biographies of early leading figures. 
It is interesting to observe the proportion of members not readily assignable to the 
petty bourgeoisie. Then come chapters on the Sturmabteilungen, propaganda, the or- 
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ganization of the party, and the fullest account known to me of its financing from 1919 
to 1923. There is little evidence of large-scale support then from big industry, and much 
for financial aid by a strange conglomeration of businessmen, the Reichswehr, women 
attracted by Hitler, anti-Semites, a broad grouping of those who would back anything 
opposed to the Left, and also for the misguided devotion of the rank and file who, until 
the shift toward a largely military setup in 1923, contributed much enthusiasm for little 
money. This volume, first of a series planned to carry the history of the "Hitler move- 
ment” to 1934, concludes with a discussion of the attitudes of Bavarian governments 
toward the Nazis, from Kahr in 1920 to Knilling in 1923. The author shows impressive 
knowledge of the material. He has used, in addition to the documents in the Berlin 
Document Center, unpublished memoirs of Staatsrat Schmelzle and Major Siry, the 
diary of Escherisch, creator of the Einwohnerwehr, and unpublished correspondence and 
personal comments by many participants in the early movement. He has studied effec- 
tively the Bavarian and Munich archives, has perused the contemporary newspaper press 
carefully, and knows the published literature well. But it must be said that the book fol- 
lows throughout an apologetic line, with repeated references to idealism and Opfer- 
freudigkeit, a picture of early National Socialism as essentially a justified reaction to 
revolution and Leftist terror and to the alleged vindictiveness of the Allies. This tone 
dominates, and not the occasional tongue-clucking disapproval of the doctrines and 
the terror that, even in those years, revealed the Hitler movement for what it was. 
~_ Harvard University Recaro H. Puzrps 


> DER HITLERPUTSCH: KRISENJAHRE DEUTSCHER GESCHICHTE, 1920- 
1924. By Hanns Hubert Hofmann. (Munich: Nymphenburger Verlagshandlung. 1961. 
Pp. 355.) Seldom has a historian defined for himself so carefully and so idealistically 
his goals as does the author of this new book on the Hitler Putsch of 1923. He is much 
concerned with the dangers lurking in the pathway of one who writes contemporary 
history, particularly in Germany where he feels opposing "crusades" and ideologies 
have warped historical objectivity. He quotes as his motto the conclusion of the Con- 
ference of the Ranke Society in 1954 that the trauma of National Socialism was not to 
be healed "by methods of opposing propaganda, but rather by methods of truth, that is, 
by the methods of exact, scientific research, which will not surrender the ideal of jus- 
tice.” Unfortunately, Hofmann's definition of scientific research includes what he la- 
bels "the effort for psychological penetration and positive cognition." As a consequence, 
in numerous places psychological intuition takes precedence over objective evaluation. 
The most serious of the vagaries of Hofmann's account relates to Hitler's motives in the 
Putsch itself. Here Hofmann repeatedly states that Hitler was not really trying to grasp 
the power of the state for himself but to create an "Initialzündung," a spark to set fire 
to the smoldering enthusiasm of the nationalists. But Hofmann provides no new evi- 
dence to support this conclusion. Rather, he sketches again the familiar scenes, with 
Hitler's demand that Kahr, Lossow, and Seisser "go along with me" and his reference 
to a "Reichsregierung Hitler." Hofmann's conclusion remains unsupported by anything 
save his own intuition. Although not free from an almost emotional bitterness against 
the Bavarian "triumvirate" of Kahr, Lossow, and Seisser, Hofmann's description of their 
revolutionary plans is careful and well documented. These plans, in turn, were a mani- 
festation of the closing days of the Nachkrieg period of confusion and uncertainty and 
were concerted with similar designs of Von Seeckt for the creation of a revolutionary 
"directory" in Berlin. One is inclined to agree with Hofmann that Hitler was no more 
guilty of treason than those who tried him and that it would have been better if he had 
not been tried. With the trial and Hitler's subsequent incarceration came the end of the 
Nachkrieg and, as Hofmann shows, Hitler adjusted more quickly than did most of his 
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followers, divorcing himself from the position of drummer boy for the nationalist and 
militarist forces of Bavaria and creating a completely new and independent party de- 
voted to legality and propaganda, to politics rather than revolution. His real rise to power 
began in 1924. 

Florida State University Earr R. Beck 


HITLERS ZWEITES BUCH: EIN DOKUMENT AUS DEM JAHR 1928. Edited 
by Gerhard L. Weinberg. Foreword by Hans Rothfels. [Quellen und Darstellungen 
zur Zeitgeschichte, Number 7.] (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1961. Pp. 227.) 
This document seems authentic; it sounds like Hitler, from the swollen periodic sen- 
tences loaded with abstract nouns to the outbursts of personal fury. The attitudes and 
details are consistent with his authorship, and the time of composition is clearly the 
summer of 1928. Still, one would welcome fuller information from Josef Berg of the 
Eher-Verlag about his possession of the typescript; one wonders what became of a 
microfilm apparently made in 1945, and where the document itself was before its iden- 
tification in 1958. The work is over one-third the length of Mein Kampf. Despite long. 
preliminaries about the struggle for existence, the error of basing foreign policy on eco- 
nomics, the racial determinants of history, and so on, the impression, even more than 
with Mein Kampf, is that of a polemic for immediate use. Hitler devotes much space 
to proving that South Tirol is unimportant, and that bourgeois politicians and vater- 
ländische Verbände perturbed about it are knaves or fools. The resemblance to a typi- 
cal Hitler speech, is enhanced by references to his years at the front, to the current cul- 
tural morass of which he cites Kfenek’s opera Jonny spielt auf as an example, and og 
the failings of Stresemann. The Church gets little attention, though Hitler’s insistent 
playing down of South Tirol may partly arise from his inability to deny that Catholicism 
was allied with national feelings against Italian Fascism there. The familiar themes re- 
cur: Lebenskampf, conquest in the East, the vanity of restoring the borders of 1914, the 
follies of Bismarck’s successors (how curious that he never attacks Bismarck for acquir- 
ing those worthless colonies and for establishing parliamentary institutions in the Em- 
pirel). England ought to be an ally because its interests would not be affected by a 
Germany concerned with the Continent; Italy also, since it was Fascist, and its sphere 
likewise distant from Germany’s. The United States receives some attention, chiefly 
because, having acquired the best "blood" of Europe's emigrants, it might overcome a 
degenerate Europe; this theme is left dangling on Hitler's premise that a German-led 
Europe would be its own sphere of influence. In sum, this is an interesting but not too 
exciting find. 

Harvard University Resmaıp H. Puzres 


NATIONALSOZIALISTISCHE POLENPOLITIK, 1939-1945. By Martin Broszat. 
[Schriftenreihe der Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, Number 2.] (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt. 1961. Pp. 200.) The uniform excellence of Martin Broszat's monograph 
wil be no surprise to Ámerican scholars familiar with the work of the Institut für 
Zeitgeschichte in Munich of which Broszat is a staff member. The author is a master of 
organization and detail, which 1s not only uncommon in German scholarship but espe- 
cially difficult in the area of Nazi imperialism with its crosscurrents of political influence 
and complex administrative structures. Of particular interest to American scholars will 
be the extensive and effective use he makes of hitherto unused Interior Ministry records 
in the Hauptarchiv Berlin-Dahlem (the former Preussisches Geheimes Staatsarchiv) and 
the Reichskanzlei records of the Bundesarchiv in Koblenz to show behind-the-scenes 
struggles and decisions which resulted in the Polenpolitik reflected in the Nuremberg 
documents of the International Military Tribunal and United States, Military Tribunal 
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case eight. The book opens with two short but interesting sections on the early German 
conception of a Polish “rump state" and on the typical Nazi combination of improvisa- 
ion and chaotic terror in 1939-1940 which created such a new set of conditions that 
Polish and German rapprochement became virtually impossible and remained so even 
later when the Nazis wanted it for tactical reasons, After this "Schaffung vollendeter 
Tatsachen" (creation of faits accomplis) the Nazis settled down to an overly elaborate 
organizational division of the spoils, well described by Broszat in his third section. The 
fourth section is devoted to population transfer with quite proper emphasis on the fate 
of the Poles rather than that of the Jews or of the new German settlers. A fifth section 
gives excellent summaries of the Deutsche Volksliste (DVL) and Wiedereindeutschung 
(WED) procedures used to assimilate Poles, of the characteristically special judicial 
processes with regard to Poles, and the radical anticlerical policies applied in the 
Warthegau (the Posen, Hohensalza, and Łódź districts). Hans Frank's anomalous 
"kingdom" of the general government is discussed separately both as to its structure 
and its policies. This is a workmanlike survey of relative brevity based on a wealth of 
research detail in the notes. More narrow monographic studies will certainly continue 
to appear for the specific regions and aspects of the program, especially from Polish 
scholars, but Broszat has given every problem a thorough analysis and has shown the 
basic relationships involved. 

University of Nebraska i Roserr KoEHL 


GERMAN CATHOLICS AND HITLER'S WARS: A STUDY IN SOCIAL CON- 
` TROL. By Gordon C. Zahn. (New York: Sheed and Ward. 1962. Pp. vi, 232. $4.75.) 
Zahn's monograph is an exhaustive examination of a single problem: why was there 
no significant resistance among German Catholics to Hitler's obviously “uñjust wars”? 
Though the author, who is a Catholic sociologist at Loyola University, specifically dis- 
claims making a "historical inquiry," his book is of great interest to historians. Some 
readers will be annoyed by the overuse of sociological jargon, as when Zahn explains 
the pressures upon German Catholics as the "social control dimension" and the duty 
of German Catholics to choose between Nazism and Catholicism as “the value selection 
dimension." Readers primarily concerned with historical problems will question Zahn's 
obvious preoccupation with the “socio-theological implications" of his study. He argues 
explicitly that “just wars” have been made obsolete by the advance of technology (and 
incidentally criticizes the failure of American Catholics to speak up against strategic 
bombing and unconditional surrender in World War ID), that the Church should avoid 
_ accommodation with totalitarian regimes like the concordat of 1933, and that the lax 
character of modern Catholic theology has put martyrdom at a discount. Whatever 
the merit or demerit of these contentions, they do not detract from the very great 
value of Zahn's research on the problem of why German Catholics generally supported 
Hitler's wars. He shows that they performed their "patriotic" duty at the side of their 
non-Catholic fellow countrymen because they shared the characteristic authoritarian, 
militarist, and nationalist values so skillfully exploited by the Nazi government. They 
were frequently unaware of the deep gulf separating Nazi from Catholic attitudes 
toward war, and they failed to get proper guidance from their bishops. Though Zahn 
explicitly repudiates any "indictment of the spiritual leadership of Germany's Cath- 
olics,” his main theme is nonetheless la trahison des évéques. All of Germany's bishops 
—even those who, like Cardinals Galen and Faulhaber, courageously opposed the 
Nazis on such specific points as euthanasia and racialism—exhorted Germany's soldiers 
to perform their military service as a religious duty. Zahn explains their conduct as 
partly due to prudence, which dictated the avoidance of a hopeless conflict with 
Nazism, but he also stresses the fact that the bishops shared prevalent German attitudes 
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toward nationalism and the obedience owed to a "legitimate government" (which 
Nazism remained in their eyes). He documents his explanation by innumerable refer- 
ences to pastoral letters. The inclusion of German originals of all important translated 
passages in the footnote apparatus enhances the value of the.study. The author's harsh 
judgments might have been mitigated by greater sympathy for the Church view that 
freedom to administer sacraments (vital for salvation) justifies broad concessions to 
tyrannical governments; while a broader historical perspective would have taken into 
account the fact that the Church has never condemned any specific aggressive war in 
modern history (unless directed against the temporal power). The special attraction 
of Zahn's study is, however, the combination of minute research with passionate en- 
gagement. His one-sided and “unbistorical” judgments are more than compensated for 
by his lively interest in the burning issues involved. 

Brown University Kraus EPSTEIN 


GERMAN RESISTANCE TO... HITLER: ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS FAC- 
TORS. By Mother Mary Alice Gallin, O.S.U. (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1961. Pp. 259. Cloth $4.95, paper $3.75.) This is a reprint of a doctoral 
dissertation published in 1955 with a new chapter inserted after the conclusion. The 
purpose of this interesting study is to probe the ethical problems faced and surmounted 
by those Germans who turned against their government in the National Socialist period. 
The careful distinction made between the issues during peacetime and wartime enhances 
the value of the work. The author has made good use of unpublished material from the 
State Department archives; no account, however, could be taken of anything published 
since 1954 or of the German archives opened since that time, The analysis is generally A 
very perceptive, but the author's view has been constricted by her sources on two major 
points, The importance of the oath to Hitler is never examined in perspective: most of 
those who claimed that they were inhibited by it had earlier sworn an oath to the 
Weimar Republic and another oath to uphold its laws which included the Treaty of 
Versailles. The contrast between the crises of 1938 and 1939 is not made clear: both 
times Ernst von Weizsaecker urged the West both to make concessions and to stand 
firm, After 1938, he blamed them for doing the one, after 1939, for doing the other. 
The Germans had to make the first move themselves. Those willing to do so—often 
because of their basic religious beliefs and in spite of the traditions of German Protestant 
and Catholic theology—are worthily remembered in this fine book. 

University of Michigan GERHARD L. WEINBERG 


HOHENZOLLERN IN DER GESCHICHTE. By Walther Hubatsch. (Frankfurt 
am Main: Athenäum Verlag. 1961. Pp. 119. DM 4.50.) This volume contains four es- 
says, the first giving the title to the book, and the remaining ones dealing with three 
Hohenzollerns, Cardinal Albrecht von Brandenburg of Luther's time, King Frederick 
William III, and Emperor William II. The author compares Hohenzollern words and 
actions with those of both foreign and German contemporaries, reaching some in- 
teresüng conclusions, particularly in the first and fourth essays. “In spite of several 
personal failures,” he writes, “the end of the monarchy did not come about in Ger- 
many, or in Austria-Hungary, as a result of this institution's having outlived itself but 
rather through the effect of ideological warfare and hunger blockade from outside.” In 
evaluating the Hohenzollerns, the author quotes with approval Ranke's statement that 
the epochs of history are "unmittelbar zu Gott,” an article of faith that I find a little 
hard on God. 

University of California, Los Angeles EUGENE N. ANDERSON 
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STATO E CHIESA: LA LEGISLAZIONE ECCLESIASTICA FINO AL 1867. 
By Giuliana d'Amelio. [L'Organizzazione dello Stato: Collana di studi e testi nel 
Centenario dell'Unità, Number 8.] (Milan: Dott. A. Giuffré, Editore. 1961. Pp. xvi, 636. 
L. 4,000.) Even those having only a perfunctory acquaintance with the Risorgimento 
know that the most persistent and bedeviling problem in it was the dilemma of 
Church and state. "A Free Church in a Free State" were among Cavour's last words, 
but his confidence in this accomplishment appears to have been as misplaced as that 
expressed in his very last words: “Italy is made—all is safe.” Though the problem still 
exists one hundred years later, collections of documents like this one help us to pierce 
the fogs of polemic and come to a better understanding of the nature of the problem. 
As the preface to this volume tells us, the dynamics of the Risorgimento were the direct 
antithesis of the ideological and political position of the Church, and the question was 
not one of establishing "The Italian State,” but of setting up a “Modern Italian State,” 
one based on “law, laity and liberalism." Father Pirri's excellent volumes on this same 
matter of Church and state are more revealing and certainly more interesting than the 
present compilation, which is made up largely of public documents and speeches, but 
it will serve its intended purpose among the eleven volumes documenting the founding 
of the Italian state. 

Northwestern. University Georce T. ROMANI 


LE FORZE ARMATE NELLA ETA DELLA DESTRA. By Piero Pieri. [L'Or- 
ganizzazione dello Stato: Collana di studi e testi nel Centenario dell'Unità, Number 
7.] (Milan: Dott. A. Giuffre, Editore. 1962. Pp. xii, 497. L. 3,500.) This collection of 
documents concerns the formation of the new Italy’s armed forces under Cavour and 
his Liberal successors (1852-1876) and contains a lucid eighty-seven-page introductory 
essay by the well-known military historian Piero Pieri. The old Piedmont had a notable 
military tradition, based on the service of a court and provincial nobility, and, more 
recently, on the Napoleonic experience. Yet the House of Savoy's army in 1848-1849 
had rendered manful but hardly brilliant service, and the new Liberal state had to 
reorganize it thoroughly. Piedmont's Liberal rulers provided for a "professional army”. 
on the French model with broad exemptions for the educated classes, but their army 
remained a deeply conservative institution. In Piedmont, as elsewhere, the national 
bourgeoisie was slow to shoulder the legally enacted burden of universal military service, 
and the Piedmontese army never took on a truly national character. In fact, much of 
the actual military work of Italian unification was carried out by volunteer militia, 
Republican in leadership. The volunteer corps of 1859-1860, the nearest Italy came to 
a citizen army, was used, acclaimed, and then, during the hectic early months of 1861, 
hastily mustered out, lest it upset the new state's domestic and international balance. 
Pieri points out that Garibaldi's militiamen would indeed have ruined Cavour's political 
masterwork had they been allowed to march on Venice or Rome prematurely, but that 
they would have served well in the South, which they had won for Italy a year before. 
Instead the pacification of the bandit-ridden southern countryside was entrusted to the 
Royal Army, still predominantly Piedmontese. What had started as a democratic 
liberation came shortly to resemble a foreign conquest; the military problem of the 
Risorgimento reflects sharply the politics of the Italian moderate ruling classes. The 
"conquest" of the southern provinces was necessary because the government feared 
Garibaldi's democracy in arms. Garibaldi's officers saw their former foes pass into the 
new army of Italy with unchanged rank, while they themselves were often kept out. 
The Italian army faithfully mirrored the regime it served. Though it accomplished 
much in the national interest, it remained an instrument of oligarchy and class rule, 
constitutional but not democratic. Even the reforms of 1870-1876, which set up a mass 
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army of the Prussian type, with really universal service, did not give Italy a citizen - 
army. Conscription was carried out by prefects and army districts rather than local 
authority. Though the army in the long run was a real force making for =o 
unity, it never gained the popular inheritance of Garibaldi. 

University of California, Berkeley RICHARD A. WEBSTER 


MICHEL BAKOUNINE ET L'ITALIE, 1871-1872. Part 1, LA POLÉMIQUE 
AVEC MAZZINI: ÉCRITS ET MATÉRIAUX. Text edited and annotated by Arthur 
Lehning. [Archives Bakounine, Volume 1.] (Leiden: E. J. Brill for the International 
Instituut voor Sociale Geschiedenis, Amsterdam, 1961. Pp. liv, 352. Glds. 55.) Publica- 
tion of a French edition of Bakunin's Oeuvres, begun in 1895, ceased, far from complete, 
with Volume VI (1913). (The six volumes range over the period 1868-1872.) A seventh 
volume, prepared by James Guillaume but never published; moved further into 
Bakunin's Italian activity. The editors of the present series intend, in substance, to 
utilize the materials of the International Instituut voor Sociale eds to perfect 
the unpublished seventh. La Polémique avec Maxxini, therefore, may be regarded as 
a first supplement to the Guillaume Oeuvres. The volume is built around an uncom, 
pleted booklet of Bakunin's, La Théologie politique de Mazzini et Pinternañonale 
(1871). Pages 3-12 consist of the introduction, which had been published earlier by - 
Bakunin as "Réponse d'un Internationale à Mazzini," is well known under that title 
and appears in Volume VI of the Oeuvres (and in the Russian edition). Pages 21-77 
consist of Part One, all but the last fraction of which was published by Bakunin, but ` 
which does not appear in any collection. Pages 111-278, consisting of Bakunin's notes, 
all hitherto unpublished, form Part Two. Among other items included is the 1871 Italian _ 
version of the "Risposta." Occasioned by Mazzini's attacks on the Paris Commune, the 
Théologie politique is a document of prime importance in the birth of the Italian 
anarchist movement. The conflict between revolutionary internationalism and liberal 
nationalism was perceived clearly by Bakunin, who set this conflict in the nexus of _ 
materialist versus idealist, the people versus the state, the poor versus the wealthy, the 
revolution versus education in morality. In part, Bakunin was pursuing the themes of 
l'Empire knouto-germanique (especially in the section abstracted as “God and the 
State”). Bakunin is no easy figure with whom to come to grips. His ideas were rarely 
original, but he was not essentially a man of ideas. Biographically we have nothing 
adequate; one who approaches him through English translation in G. P."Maximoff's 
selections (The Political Philosophy of Bakunin: Scientific Anarchism [1953]) will 
gain an entirely false impression from the oracular character which isolated paragraphs 
acquire, due to Maximoff’s determination to demonstrate the existence of a Bakunin . 
philosophy. One does best to start off with such polemical writings as the present, and 
immerse oneself in them, and through all this philosophizing, as obligatory in the 
nineteenth century as psychologizing in the twentieth, one may begin to feel a man 
emerge. Edited with love and scholarly care, handsomely printed, the present volume 
is a welcome contribution. i E 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Davin THOREAU Wreck 


I DOCUMENTI DIPLOMATICI ITALIANI. Ninth Series: 1939-1943. Volume II 
(25 OTTOBRE-31 DICEMBRE 1939). (Rome: Ministero degli Affari Esteri. 1957. Pp. 
Ixvi, 703.) The Italian diplomatic correspondence published in this volume covers a 
period of a little over two months in 1939, from the day following Ribbentrop's speech 
at Danzig to the end of the year. A few of the documents have been published pre- 
viously, mainly by Mario Toscano, editor of the volume, but the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the 778 documents, plus those in the appendixes, is printed here for the first 
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üme. Some few of the documents have deteriorated from humidity to the point of 
being illegible in places. There are no surprises since the closing weeks of 1939 were 
not marked by any great activity on Italy's part in foreign affairs, The end of 1939 
was a time of waiting for Italy, to see where and when the Germans would strike 
next, what the Soviet Union would do, and what would happen in the Balkans. The 
documents bring out Italy's concern over British measures of blockade against Germany 
and over Italian shortages in raw materials, especially in coal and iron. The records 
show the Italian government's interest in the formation of a Balkan bloc, the sympathy 
of the government for Finland, and Italy's efforts to help the Finns after they had been 
attacked by the Soviet Union. These efforts were thwarted by the German government 
which refused to grant passage across Germany. The documents bring out the sensi- 
tiveness of Italians to Ribbentrop's charge that the British had entered the war because 
they knew in advance that Italy would remain neutral—a charge that Ciano went to 
some lengths to deny. Other topics treated are the Italian reaction to the Anglo-French- 
Turkish pact, the Italo-Greek exchange of notes, the Italo-German Alto Adige agree- 
ment, the mediation offer of the rulers of Belgium and the Netherlands, Russo-Finnish 
negotiations, Russo-German relations, the Wohlthat mission to Spain, Molotov's speech 
of October 3r, Hitler's Nuremberg talk of November 8, and Ciano's address of De- 
cember 16 to the Chamber of Corporations. The volume maintains the high standards 


` of editorial excellence that Toscano and his colleagues established at the outset of their 


work. 
University o] Michigan Howard M. EHgMANN 


DOCUMENTE PRIVIND UNIREA PRINCIPATELOR. Volume I, DOCU- 
MENTE INTERNE (1854-1857). Edited by Dan Berindei et al. [Academia Republicii 


. Populare Romine, Institutul de Istorie.] (Bucharest: the Academia. [1961.] Pp. xciv, 


778. Lei 38.30.) Among the activities undertaken to commemorate the union of the 
Danubian Principalities was the decision to prepare and publish five volumes of docu- 
ments relating to domestic and external aspects of unification. The present volume, 
edited under the auspices of the Institute of History of the Academy of the Rumanian 
People's. Republic, comprises domestic administrative documents for the years 1856- 
1857 and materials from 1854 to 1855 dealing with the return of the exiled revolu- 
tionaries of 1848. According to the general editor the materials are new and were not 


. published in the collection Acte st documente relative la istoria renasterii Romíniei, 


which appeared at the turn of the century. These were critical years in the Rumanian 
movement for national unity, and the story is an exceptionally complicated one. The 
themes covered in this volume include the revival of national aspirations, the incredible’ 
confusion connected with the elections to the divans ad Aoc, the annulment of the 
rigged Moldavian elections, and the first actions of the new chambers. Conscientiously * 
edi. the work provides a useful brief résumé of each of the 841 documents. While 
somegopellings have been modernized, most of the documents are presented in their 
original form. This is a welcome source of information for a very important period of 
Rumanian history. (7 


Uu 


Columbia University Henry L. ROBERTS 


REINTERPRETATION OF HISTORY AS A METHOD OF FURTHERING 
COMMUNISM IN RUMANIA: A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE HISTORIOG- 
RAPHY. By Michael J. Rura. (Washington, D. C.: Georgetown University Press. 1961. 
Pp. xi, 123. $2.50.) In this first major contribution to Rumanian historiography since 
P. Henry's masterful essays of some twenty years ago, Michael Rura shows how the 
reinterpretation of history has become an instrument of political action in Communist 
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Rumania. The author concerns himself primarily with the methods used by Com- 
munist historians in their efforts to rewrite the history of Rumania: “omission,” “sub- 
stitution,” “emphasis,” and “corruption.” These terms are used to indicate deviation 
from earlier standard interpretations. Rura proves his propositions forcefully, and his 
indictment of current Rumanian bistoriography is based on carefully selected excerpts 
from the writings of Rumanian historians since 1948. There can be little argument 
with the author's fundamental contentions regarding the general nature and purpose 
of current historical scholarship in Rumania. The book presents however, only a 
limited view of both the traditional and Commufhist approaches. In this lies the main 
weakness of Rura's work. Accepting both the methodology and the interpretations of 
nationalist historians like Nicolae lorga and A. D. Xenopol as the authoritative criteria 
of sound scholarship, the author condemns such extremist Communist historians as 
Mihail Roller and Vasile Maciu. None of these men have produced works that stand 
the test of modern historical scholarship. It would have reinforced both the accuracy 
of the analysis and the validity of the conclusions had the author evaluated Communist 
scholarship in terms of deviations from the basic studies of C. C. Giurescu with the 
corrigenda by P. P. Panaitescu, A. Otetea, and the several distinguished contributors to 
the Revista Istoricá Románá. Had he also consulted Panaitescu's and Otetea’s writings 
since 1948 and the serious studies of other Rumanian Marxist historians rather than 
limiting himself to the works of political polemicists, he would have had greater dif- 
culty in proving his thesis. Since most writers of Rumanian history are adherents of 
either Iorga or Roller and their schools, however, reconsideration of the problems along 
the lines suggested above would raise fundamental historiographic questions which are , 
beyond the aim and scope of Rura's present study. l 
Wayne State University . STEPHEN FiscHER-GALATI 


HISTORICA IIT: HISTORICAL SCIENCES IN CZECHOSLOVARIA. (Prague: 
Publishing House of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences. 1961. Pp. 387. 56.50 Kčs.) 
This volume is the third in a series of annual publications by the Historical Section 
of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences. The purpose of the series is to present 
to Western scholars the product of Czechoslovak historical research by translating 
some of the more important contributions into a Western language. Like its predeces- 
sors, this volume contains an annotated bibliography (in French) of works relating 
to the theory and history of art in Czechoslovakia, An annotated bibliography on 
Czechoslovak folklore (1940-1959) follows in English. There is a French summary 
of the proceedings of conferences in history and archaeology held in Czechoslovakia * 
in 1959. In contrast to the previous volumes the section on Czechoslovak historiography 
is very brief. More than half of the main section of the book is devoted to the period 
since 1914. The longest article is one in English by Alice Teichová, "Great Britain in 
European Affairs (March r5 to August 21, 1939)." It seeks to justify Russia's conclu- 
sion of her nonaggression pact of August 23, 1939, with Germany on the ground that 
Great Britain had been engaged in secret negotiations with the Germans and that 
these negotiations had proceeded quite far before the start of the negotiations between 
the Germans and the Russians, It is significant that Czechoslovak historians are dealing 
again with the nationality question which for a time had been more or less ignored. 
Three articles are devoted to that topic: Jifí Kofalka, “The German-Austrian National 
Question and the Beginning of the Social Democratic Party” (in German); Juraj 
Kramer, "Foreign Influences on the Development of the Slovak Autonomist Move- 
ment” (in German); and Jaroslav César and Bohumil Černý, "German Irredentist 
Putsch in the Czech Lands after the First World War” (in English). These three 
articles are based on a considerable amount of original research and represent a sig- 
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nificant contribution. Ivan Borkovsky presents the archaeological findings in the ex- 
cavations on the Hradčany, the castle overlooking Prague, accompanied by extensive 
pictures. Pictures also accompany Zden&k Wirth’s article on the Czech renaissance. 
Both of these articles are in German. Articles on the problem of the Helots in Sparta 
(in English), on the history of the Marcomanni (in German), and on the Tirolean peas- 
ant war of 1525 (in Italian) complete this volume. 

University of Connecticut Curr F. Beck 


. AN INTRODUCTION TO NINETEENTH-CENTURY RUSSIAN SLAVOPHIL- 
ISM: A STUDY IN IDEAS. Volume I, A. S. XOMJAKOV. By Peter K. Christoff. 
[Slavistic Printings and Reprintings, Number 23.] (The Hague: Mouton & Co. 1961. 
Pp. 301.) As Christoff's rich and suggestive bibliography illustrates, much has been writ- 
.ten on Slavophilism. Yet there exists no welldocumented and comprehensive study of 
the ideas that proved so influential and seminal in the history of Russian religious, 
philosophical, and political thinking. We should welcome Christoffs ambitious effort at 
filling this gap with the planned publication of a volume on each of four principal 
Moscow Slavophiles, A. Xomjakov, Ivan Kireevskij, K. Aksakov, and Ju. Samarin. Un- 
fortunately, Christoff has chosen, on no clearly justifiable grounds, to set some very 
narrow limits to his task, He is content to summarize and describe the discussions and 
writings of the leading Slavophiles. Little wonder that the reader's appetite is not 
satisfied. Following the plan of ah eminent French predecessor in the field, A. Graticux, 
Christoff subdivides his volume into two parts: historical and topical. In the first is a 
chronological account of the formation and career of Slavophile circles and journals in 
Moscow in the 1830’s and 1840's. The spotlight is on A. S. Xomjakov (usually trans- 
literated Khomiakov), the recognized public leader of the “movement” Because 
Christoff does not want to write a full biography, the reader has the impression of 
having become acquainted with shadows rather than with real historical figures, of 
having caught only snatches of drawing-room conversations, rather than having 
listened in on the actual discussions and debates. The second part contains an exposition 
of Khomiakov’s, and the Slavophiles’, ideas on religion, education, government, and 
serfdom. Christoff’s summaries are accurate and clear and will be welcomed by stu- 
dents of Russian history. But he avoids discussing fully the sources and underlying 
philosophic principles of the Slavophile positions, and he does not endeavor to analyze 
the relationship and import (within the total "ideology") of individual notions. With- 
out denying that Slavophile ideas have their roots in Western thought, Christoff asserts 
that they were essentially a. Russian creation. But the assertion is not adequately illus- 
trated, let alone convincingly argued. The Slavophiles derived their basic notions and 
presuppositions from German idealistic philosophy and adapted and transformed them 
in the light of Russia's special circumstances and their own particular religious and , 
social concerns. An adequate treatment of Slavophile ideas should account for the adapta- 
üon and transformation. If "a study in ideas," the subtitle of the series, is to help us 
toward an understanding of the role played by intellectual effort in shaping the history 
of a people or society, it ought to be more than a descriptive summary of ideas held by 
shadowy figures. Christoff's clumsy, and on occasion incorrect, writing seriously de- 
tracts from the results of his conscientious and dedicated efforts in assembling much 
valuable documentation and information. Let us hope that in his subsequent volumes 
Christoff will give his labor and scholarship the benefits of good stylistic and editorial 
advice. 

Columbia University Marc RAEFF 


A HISTORY OF SOVIET AIR POWER. By Robert A. Kilmarx. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. vii, 359. $7.50.) In a brief 281 pages of text this vol. 
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ume traces the Soviet Air Force from its tsarist origins to the present day. The propor- 
tions of the book are revealing: 170 pages for the pre-World War II period, 49 pages 
for World War II, and 62 pages for the years since 1945. Essentially, this is a descrip- 
tive narrative organized topically under six time periods. Such subjects as organization, 
aircraft and unit strength, aircraft and engine production, and aeronautical research. 
recur in most of the six chapters; the author also pays attention to combat operations, 
although the scantiness of the treatment reflects clearly the lack of adequate source 
materials. It is unfortunate that Kilmarx does not include a preface or foreword con- 
taining some discussion of the problems involved in writing a book on this subject, 
especially the Russian sources available and his technique for evaluating them. In. 
evitably, a book on any aspect of a closed society such as that of the Soviet Union is only 
as strong as its sources of information. This study cites Russian sources, much more fre- 
quently in the earlier chapters than in the last two, but the greater part of tue 
study is based on Western sources, most of them secondary works or journalistic ac- 
counts. The author uses American military attaché accounts for the years before World 
War II as his chief primary sources, but even these are essentially intelligence informa- 
tion and therefore require careful evaluation rather than routine acceptance. This 
book has little to offer for the period since 1941, but for the earlier period it is a use- 
ful source on the Soviet Air Force. Kilmarx could have made a much more valuable 
contribution to the subject by devoting bis whole work to the period prior to r941. 
Washington, D. C. ALFRED GOLDBERG 


THE SOVIET REVOLUTION, 1917-1939. By Raphael R. Abramovitch. Introduc- 
tion by Sidney Hook. (New York: International Universities Press. 1962. Pp. xviil, 473. 
$7.50.) Many practicing historians have little sympathy for this kind of book; its author 
was one of the vanquished, yet the book is a commentary on the victors. Still the book 
is important and is highly recommended. Raphael Abramovitch, an internationalist 
Menshevik and a Bundist, was a participant in many of the events of 1917 and there- 
after, which he describes, and he was a close witness to many more. He helped found 
the most important non-Soviet Socialist journal, Sotstalisticheskii vestnik, and contrib- 
uted to it regularly over many years. This book has then an underlying theme: the real 
revisionists are and have been the leaders of the Soviet state. Stalin in particular de- 
stroyed the essential meaning of Marxism through his paranoiac thrust for power and 
his willingness to obliterate anyone and everything standing in the way. By the 
same token the "Democratic" Socialists, within the Soviet Union and without, have 
preserved the faith, and the faith implies a regard for individual human dignity and 
life and a reticence to tyrannize the minority for the presumed sake of the necessities 
of power and material progress. Herein lies the author's dilemma: is social and economic 
progress justified at the expense of human dignity and life? His answer is a proud 
"no," but his answer relegated him to the backwash of history. This is not a book 
of memoirs, a thorough, balanced history of the Revolution, nor a philosophical inter- 
pretation of it; it is something of each. Abramovitch has selected those incidents and 
subjects that best illustrate the descent of the Bolsheviks to the mire of despotism, 
dishonesty, assassination, and wholesale murder. Much of the book deals with matters 
that cannot be proven by the usual documentation, and Abramovitch necessarily de- 
pends heavily not only upon his own memory and the recollections of others, but 
upon hearsay and at times even gossip. He utilizes many of the standard authorities: 
Trotsky, Sukhanov, E. H. Carr, Kennan, Degras, and D. J. Dallin, among others. There 
is little new in the book, although Abramovitch fills in many fascinating details, and 
some episodes in the Revolution become clearer and sharper. The book does not have 
the flourish of Trotsky's works, the intimacy of Sukhanov's, nor the comprehensiveness 
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of Carr's, But it is highly recommended not only to those interested in the Soviet Rev- 
olution, but to all who are concerned with the dilemma of individuality and social 
progress. 

University of North Carolina C. M. Fousr 


NEAR EAST 


THE STORY OF CYPRUS MINES CORPORATION. By David Lavender. | Hunt- 
ington Library Publications.] (San Marino, Calif.: the Library. 1962. Pp. x, 387. $7.50.) 
The central theme of this work is the story of a twentieth-century American mining 
corporation operating on the island of Cyprus. But it is much more than the usual 
biography of a business and its principal figures. Though neither of these features is 
neglected (except perhaps certain details of the firm's administrative policies), the 
‚study concerns itself primarily with the risks and difficulties that confronted the small 
group of Americans who brought modern metallurgical practices and technology to 
an underdeveloped economy and, despite numerous frustrations, employed them suc- 
cessfully to revive an ancient industry. Because the author has chosen to focus attention 
upon these aspects of the story, as well as upon the effects that the rebirth of the one- 
time celebrated Cyprian copper mines had upon the island's people, the study provides 
many useful insights into a wide range of problems, some of them applicable to com- 
panies engaged in overseas operations today. Wellknown in antiquity, the mines of 
Cyprus once had provided Rome with its chief source of copper. Subsequently they 
fell into disuse and remained abandoned until early in the twentieth century, when 
open-pit quarrying made the processing of low-grade copper ore commercially profitable. 
First developed near Bingham, Utah, this new method of mining copper came to the 
attention of Seeley W. Mudd and Philip Wiseman, two American mining experts, who 
appreciated the importance of this technological discovery. When Charles G. Gunther, 
a well-known mining engineer and prospector, approached them to finance a world- 
wide search for ancient copper mines that could be operated profitably by employing 
the new method, Seeley and Wiseman provided the funds that led him, in January 
1913, to rediscover the once famous mines of Cyprus. Employing the corporation's 
records, personal interviews, and other manuscript sources, Mr. Lavender has analyzed 
the many troublesome problems of finance, production, labor, and marketing that beset 
the men who founded and operated the company from 1916 through 1955. During 
these years, even when profits were small or international or other economic crises ap- 
peared to threaten the company's very existence, the Cyprus Mines Corporation never 
neglected its responsibilities toward the native population; the author's account of the 
numerous ways in which the company exercised these responsibilities is one of the most 
revealing and significant parts of this well-written history of an American business 
operating abroad. 

New York University "Vincent P. Carosso 


AFRICA 


. THE RECORD: OR A SERIES OF OFFICIAL PAPERS RELATIVE TO THE 
CONDITION AND TREATMENT OF THE NATIVE TRIBES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Compiled, translated, and edited by Donald Moodie. (Reprint; Cape Town: A. A. Balk- 
ema. 1960. Pp. viii, 657. $24.00.) In 1836 Sir Benjamin d'Urban, governor of the Cape 
Colony, found it necessary to justify for British opinion his views on the treatment of 
South African natives and especially on the peace terms he had imposed after the Sixth 
Kaffir War in 1835. He commissioned a young colonial civil servant, Donald Moodie, to 
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compile and translate all available official records concerning relations between colonists 
and aboriginal tribes. The Record, published in installments between 1838 and 1841, was 
the result. Moodie was a conscientious and careful worker, and his compilation was 
used as the basis for most South African historical writing before the time of Theal. 
While he concentrated primarily on treatment of natives, he included in his Record 
much information on general administration, economic problems, and tribal customs as 
they appeared to early officials. He dealt most fully with the period of Dutch adminis- 
tration in the seventeenth century; financial problems made it possible to publish only 
a few af the later sections planned, for the periods 1769-1795 and 1808-1819. The Record 
has not been in print since 1841, and complete copies of it are extremely rare. Since 
there is controversy even over the number of pages it contained, it is unfortunate that 
no reference is given to the copy used as the basis of this facsimile edition. It would also 
have been very helpful to have some indication as to where Moodie obtained his records 
and whether the documents he printed are still extant. This new edition, to which an 
index has been added, will nevertheless be welcomed by historians of Africa. 
Goddard College MARGARET BATES 


A HISTORY OF THE SOUTHERN SUDAN), 1839-1889. By Richard Gray. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 219. $5.60.) With a sure sense of direction, 
the author penetrates the historical maze of tribes, traders, missionaries, humanitarians, 
and imperialists in the southern Sudan between 1839 and 1889. The area was first 
regarded as a land of potential riches, a highway into the African heartland, and an 
anchor of Egyptian imperial power. Expeditions probed the territory for Egypt in 
1839-1841, but from 1841 to 1869 deadlock and violence marked the relations of 
merchants, missionaries, and men native to this distressed land. Between 1863 and 1876, 
Baker and Gordon led dramatic, expensive, and somewhat fruitless Egyptian expedi- 
tions into the Sudan. As Egypt's financial support declined, the slave traders rose in 
power, and only bare survival of Egyptian rule and representatives was possible from 
1869 to 1881. The exotic Emin Pasha later attracted wide attention to Equatoria. 
Bankruptcy in Egypt, the rise of the Mahdi, and the sealing off of the south from out- 
side contact brought the final collapse of Egyptian power. The era of private enter- 
prise as a control factor ended with the rescue of Emin Pasha, and organized imperialism 
entered upon the scene. Because of its link with Egypt, the British aim after 1882 was to 
keep any other power out of the Upper Nile Valley. Thus, the southern Sudan lost its 
lure as a way into inner África and as a possible commercial foundation for the future. 
It declined into a back-country problem area of the twentieth century. Gray's particular 
contributions are his balanced view of the factors productive of trouble in the southern 
Sudan and playing down the role of the slave traders in the earlier decades of contact 
between intruders and natives. He decries the "myth" that the tragic relations be- 
tween the missionaries and traders on the one hand and the southern Sudanese on the 
other were caused by the "rapacious Arab slave-traders.” He blames this misinterpreta- 
tion on the preoccupation of the humanitarians with the slave trade and the reports of 
Speke, Grant, and Baker who were influenced by the violent scenes they witnessed 
and erroneously concluded that they were caused by slave trading. Diaries, letters, and 
accounts of earlier European observers suggest a more complicated situation. The 
violence resulted primarily from the "unbridled clash between widely differing socicties 
and cultures.” The southern tribes were totally unprepared for the impact of the out- 
side world, and the missionaries and traders were completely ignorant of the values of 
tribal society. The author feels that the "demand for slaves was but one of the factors 
which exacerbated these fundamental difficulties. . . .” He holds that "the deadlock 
which developed between tribesmen and intruders illustrates in microcosm the dif. 
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ficulties of communication and understanding which still confront multiracial Africa." 
Thorough acquaintance with the important published sources and much unpublished 
material is evident. The volume is succinct, well organized, readable, even exciting, 
and scholarly in its treatment. The work is strongly recommended for specialist and 
general reader alike. 

University of Cincinnati GARLAND G. PARKER 


BARTH'S TRAVELS IN NIGERIA: EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
HEINRICH BARTH'S TRAVELS IN NIGERIA, 1850-1855. Selected and edited, with 
an introduction, by 4. H. M. Kirk-Greene. [West African History Series.] (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. 300. $6.10.) Kirk-Greene has succeeded admirably 
in his intention to produce in a volume the essence of Heinrich Barth, an important 
but relatively neglected African explorer of the mid-nineteenth century. Not only are 
we given valuable biographical material that has been virtually nonexistent in English, 
but also a critique of Barth's reports on his explorations and an evaluation of Barth as 
he appeared in his times and as he figures in African studies. All this appears in an 
introduction of 75 pages to the 225 pages of selected materials from Barth’s five-volume 
work Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa, which was published simul- 
taneously in English and German in 1857 and 1858. The selection is limited to the por- 
tions of Barth's travels in what is now northern Nigeria, but appears to be a good 
sampling of the various aspects of Barth's work. Kirk-Greene has done extensive re- 
search in unpublished, and sometimes well-nigh unexploited, sources, as well as all 
published sources to produce this volume and his preceding journal articles about Barth. 
Use of this selection cannot replace reading of Barth's original work; Kirk-Greene, in 
fact, hopes that this anthology will encourage more people to turn to Barth's records. 
In the meantime, a valuable aid is available to the experienced Africanist, who has not 
been able to include Barth's massive and scarce works in his library, and to the begin- 
ner in African studies. 

Library of Congress Conran C. REINING 


ANGOLA IN FERMENT: THE BACKGROUND AND PROSPECTS OF AN- 
GOLAN NATIONALISM. By Thomas Okuma. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1962. Pp. xviii, 
137. $3.50.) In the mid-twentieth century nationalism has relentlessly swept through 
Europe's colonial possessions in Africa. First Ghana and the Sudan, the French ter- 
ritories, and then the Belgian Congo and Nigeria have all experienced the rise of African 
nationalist groups whose determined opposition, both violent and nonviolent, to colonial 
rule has led inexorably to self-government and independence. Now it appears to be 
Angola's turn. In Angola, however, African nationalism, sparked by the granting of 
independence to the Congo in 1960, has collided with a more determined nationalism 
than that displayed by the Belgians. Portugal, proud of its long, if inept, colonial rule 
and convinced of its mystical role as a governing power, is determined to remain in 
Angola. This clash between two nationalisms, Angolan and Portuguese, has had wide 
repercussions in the Congo and the United Nations and has threatened to jeopardize 
Portugal's role in NATO. Thomas Okuma, a native of Hawaii and minister of the 
United Church of Christ's Congregationalists, has taught in Angola for eight years. In 
this excellent little book he reviews succinctly, if all too briefly, the background and 
mystery of Portuguese colonial policy, analyzes the disruptive forces that have nurtured 
Angolan nationalism, and describes the Angolan nationalist groups, European as well 
as African. With statistics taken from Portuguese sources, he destroys the myth of 
racial assimilation and ably demonstrates the wide gulf between the theory and 
practice of Portuguese colonial rule. The outbreak of violence and widespread disturb- 
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ances in Angola in 1961 is, of course, analyzed, including a discussion of the im- 
mediate causes, the tactics of Portuguese retaliation, and the Angolans' reaction to it, 
Okuma's predictions for the future, like those of Professor Duffy and other Western 
scholars, are gloomy. Unless Portuguese understanding of Africa and Angola in the 
twentieth century is drastically altered, Angola may yet become another Congo, or worse, 
another Algeria. Concise, accurate, and readable, this book will be a valuable addition 
to the few books in English on Angola. A ready guide to this current African and world - 
problem, 4ngola in Ferment is excellent reading for the student and the casual reader 
alike and with its documentary appendixes is a handy reference to scholars of Africa. 
Williams College RoserT O. COLLINS 


ASIA AND THE EAST 


REFORM IN SUNG CHINA: WANG AN-SHIH (1021-1086) AND HIS NEW 
POLICIES. By James T. C. Liu. [Harvard East Asian Studies, Number 3.] (Cambridge, 
Mass: Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 140, xix. $3.50.) By a caprice of his- 
toriography Wang An-shih, one of the most controversial statesmen of China's past and 
a key to our understanding of its traditional political structure, is the subject of only 
one previóus major Western study. The present volume, modest in size, renders a most 
valuable service in bringing to the subject new information from more recent studies 
of related problems and from the author's own research. Wang's innovations ranged 
from radical changes in the governmental structure, tax reforms, and the development 
of a militia system, to the expansion of public education and a basic revision of the ex- 
amination system. The significance of his ideas has been obscured by confusion with 
those of the innovationist usurper Wang Mang a millennium before, Traditional his- 
torians condemned both, though they conceded Wang An-shih's honesty of motive and 
blamed him rather for shortsightedness, obstinacy, and megalomania. Modern historians, 
seeing him as a political symbol, have regarded him variously as a state capitalist, a 
liberal, a socialist, or even a Communist. Professor Liu, the author of previous political 
studies on the century, now approaches him anew and with greater objectivity, emphasiz- 
ing his relation to the currents of his day. After a brief summary of Wang's life, the 
major part of this volume deals with the background of his reform concepts and his 
struggle to implement them: his political ideas and their relation to those of the time; 
the political realities of China's bureaucracy in the eleventh century; and the functional 
presuppositions on which the stability of the Sung government rested (some of which 
Wang himself ignored). One chapter presents as a case study the story of bis effort to 
reorganize local administrative services and their fiscal basis. The author finds Wang 
to be a "bureaucratic idealist," whose ultimate goal was a perfect social order. His policy 
was, however, insufficiently realistic. Utilitarian in his outlook, he antagonized those 
who trusted to an emphasis on individual character rather than on regulatory systems. 
While some of his measures were constructive and lasting, his broader aims fell victim 
to unanticipated trends attending his efforts, including growing power centralization 
and an undesirable enforced political conformity. Liu has provided us with a broader 
and sounder basis for the evaluation of the reformer and his work. Since the present 
volume covers only a limited aspect of the reforms, we must still turn for many details 
to the older but more comprehensive work of H. R. Williamson. Any Western reader 
who wants to understand the significance of Wang, however, should now begin his 
explorations with this book. 

University of Chicago E. A. Kaackz, Jr. 


POLITICS, PERSONALITY, AND NATION BUILDING: BURMA'S SEARCH 
FOR IDENTITY. By Lucian W. Pye. [A Study from the Center for International , 
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Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1962. Pp. xx, 307. $7.50.) Lucian Pye’s purpose in writing this book was not to 
present a full-length study of Burma, but to draw upon some aspects of that country and 
the history that has shaped its people as a sample of the complexities that attend a 
non-Western transitional society in its efforts to create an effective modern state system. 
It might be remarked in passing that the author appears to equate the latter phrase 
with “nation-building,” a term which he uses more frequently, although there is 
surely a useful distinction to be preserved between the two. To the specific problems 
involved in building a nation he devotes little attention. Pye concentrates on three 
principal levels of analysis. The first, occupying the first three chapters of the book 
with virtually no mention of Burma, concerns the broader issues of methodology, 
model building, and a number of valuable general propositions concerning the politics 
of transitional societies. The second examines the political culture of Burma in its his- 
torical setting, while the third, based largely on a series of interviews with leading 
figures in the country, comes down to the level of individuals, exploring their search 
for identity in a confused and confusing world. The difficulties confronting all those 
who must work their way through the transition from a traditional society to one 
that can take its equal place in the modern world are here admirably portrayed, and 
the author properly emphasizes how little theoretical or applied knowledge exists “to 
provide the basis of strategies for nation building.” The ambivalences of the colonial 
heritage, surviving to plague the independent state, are well brought out. Considerable, 
and perhaps even undue, stress is laid upon the suspicion and hostility existing between 
the administrator and the politician, in very large part deriving from the different roles 
and experiences of the two in the colonial situation. It is, however, a comment of more 
dubious value that the West has concentrated on training administrators and soldiers 
and has left the training of politicians to chance. It might be argued that the politicians 
have in general undergone much the same kind of training as their counterparts in the 
West, be it good, bad, or indifferent, and the question may surely be asked as to 
whether we know how to train politicians, particularly to lead the peoples of distant 
and alien societies. For my taste Pye has indulged in too much psychologizing about 
Burma and the Burmese national character, but this the author himself no doubt re- 
gards as his major contribution. If a single illustration may be given, much is made of 
the thesis that Burmese mothers, after the first fine rapture of motherhood is over, 
“vacillate between extremes of warmth and affection and of disinterest and exaspera- 
tion.” From this assumed fact, grave consequences are drawn for the social and political 
behavior of the Burmese. One is tempted to ask both how widespread such vacillations 
are among Burmese mothers and whether they are significantly different from other 
mothers throughout the world who certainly also have their fluctuations of affection 
and exasperation. And assuming the universality of the pattern in Burma, do all 
children respond to it in the same fashion and bear throughout life similar imprints 
which shape their political attitudes and actions? The swaddling clothes seem to be 
back in a new guise. 

Harvard University Rupert EMERSON 


AMERICANS IN SUMATRA. By James W. Gould. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 
1961. Pp. vii, 185. Glds. 14.25.) Sumatra is an island with an area larger than Italy, 
strategically located athwart the shortest sea route between the Orient and Occident, 
and rich in natural resources, The author, at one time an American consular official in 
Sumatra, ties his own interest in the island to the thesis that historically Americans have 
been more interested in such distant places than has been commonly believed. To test 
this thesis he examines the economic relationships between Sumatra and the United 
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States, the role of American enterprise in developing Indonesian oil and rubber, and 
American contributions to native education and the world's knowledge of Sumatran 
political, social, and natural history. He documents the economic side of this picture, 
especially as it relates to oil and rubber, in convincing detail, though the use of non- 
constant dollar measures of value is somewhat disconcerting. The chapters on education 
and cultural relations, with heavy emphasis on names, places, and dates, are less satis- 
factory. The author certainly shows that Americans have had a multifaceted and long- 
standing interest in Sumatra. In this restricted sense his very generalized thesis is proved. 
The book is most valuable, however, as a compendium of information about Sumatra 
and as a limited case history of American overseas trade and investment. T'he bibliog- 
raphy of American writings on Sumatra should prove helpful to anyone interested in 
this subject. 

Harvard University ÅRTHUR M. JOHNSON 


THE NIEN ARMY AND THEIR GUERRILLA WARFARE, 1851-1868. By S. Y. 
Teng. [École Pratique des Hautes Études—Sorbonne. VI* Section: Sciences économiques 
et sociales. Le monde d'outre-mer passé et présent, rst Series. Études, Volume XIII.] 
(Paris: Mouton & Co. 1961. Pp. 254.) Professor Teng's work is a full treatment, based 
on recently published source material and secondary studies, of one of the major rebel. 
lions that threatened the Ch'ing dynasty in the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
author traces the origins of the Nien in secret society activities at the beginning of the 
century and explains the development of Nien organization and leadership in a 
favorable milieu, the Huai River Valley, during a period of governmental deteriora- 
tion. Relations with Taiping and Moslem rebels and with local groups and secret 
societies are explored. This is followed by a systematic account of the Nien rebellion 
and its final and painful suppression. Teng describes in detail the weapons and partic- 
ularly the remarkable guerrilla tactics of the Nien which have attracted the notice of 
both Chinese Communists and Nationalists. After an assessment of Ch'ing failure to 
suppress the Nien sooner and of Nien failure to persist, Teng fits the Nien into the 
general pattern of Manchu decline and growing strength of local Chinese military 
independence that produced the war lord of the twentieth century. A comprehensive 
survey of the literature to date in Chinese, Japanese, and Western languages on a move- 
ment until recently neglected, the book brings out the essential nature of the Nien Fei. 
Their leaders were inferior, they lacked the ideology and clear objectives of the 
Taipings, and they were content with loot and rebellion; yet the Nien prospered be- 
cause the imperial forces were so weak and inefficient. Also, their talent for quick 
movement and guerrilla tactics was outstanding. Teng describes the process by which 
after earlier failures Tseng Kuo-fan slowly and finally evolved a policy implemented 
by Li Hung-chang and the Huai army of establishing bases, organizing the country- 
side, and using fortified dikes that proved after 1863 the undoing of the rebels. He 
estimates the numbers involved at 50,000 for the Nien and 180,000 for the government. 
Teng's contention that suppression of the Nien hastened the dilution and dissipation 
of Manchu authority seems well reasoned. His allinclusive treatment of his subject 
will be helpful to teacher and researcher alike. 

University of Wisconsin EUGENE BOARDMAN 


LATE CH'ING FINANCE: HU KUANG-YUNG AS AN INNOVATOR. By 
C. John Stanley. [Chinese Economic and Political Studies, Special Series.] (Cambridge, 
Mass.: East Asian Research Center, Harvard University; distrib. by Harvard University 
Press, 1961. Pp. v, 117. $2.50.) This brief but revealing book deals with the career of 
perhaps the most outstanding Chinese banker of the late nineteenth century. Hu 
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Kuang-yung was a transitional figure whose comparatively freewheeling operations 
represented a departure from the limited objectives and circumscribed activities of 
earlier Chinese merchants, Unlike his predecessors, Hu also remained an active banker 
instead of retiring in order to embrace the noncommercial life of the landed gentry. By 
illuminating the transformation of Chinese banking under the impact of the West, this 
book demonstrates that more studies of individual entrepreneurs are necded before it 
will be possible to form general conclusions about the process of economic change in 
modern China. 

Duke University Donato G. GILLIN 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS, 1892-1909. 
By Pansy Chaya Ghosh. (Calcutta: Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay. 1960. Pp. 263.) Miss 
Ghosh considers the development of the Indian National Congress from 1892 to 1909 
to be one of the most important and eventful periods in Indian history. She argues 
that in the years between the Indian Councils Act and the Morley-Minto reforms the 
Congress faced problems and events which subsequently formed the “very core” of its 
existence, These events are narrated here in a discussion weighted heavily to a con- 
sideration of Curzon's 1905 partition of Bengal and the postpartition problems of 
swadeshi and boycott, the Moslem split, the Surat Congress, the role of the extremists, 
and finally the Morley-Minto reforms. The merit of this volume lies in these thoroughly 
researched chapters, which are informative descriptions of Congress development, 
confirming in detail what we already know of this phase of Congress history. The na- 
ture of the Congress prior to this crisis period is treated briefly in chapters covering 
economic problems and resolutions from 1892 to 1903 and giving the background to 
the division of the moderates and extremists in the differences between Tilak and the 
reformers in the 18go’s. An introductory chapter is intended to explain the constitution, 
organization, and composition of the Congress and the formation of its adjuncts in 
England. It is unfortunate that Professor Ghosh should have committed herself to 
describing the whole of her period as one of "storm and unrest," thereby conveying 
the mistaken, though perhaps unintended, impression that the Congress, then more a 
movement than an organization or a party, was a growing political force in the country, 
culminating in the events of 1905 and after. Actually, in the decade before 1905 the 
Congress was suffering both from inactivity and falling popularity, a fact widely 
recognized in India and commented on in England as late as 1903. At one point in her 
discussion the author quotes from Wedderburn and Hume on the apathetic condition 
of the Congress, yet in her introduction she appears to credit Congress with a vigor that 
it did not have. The movement was weak and declining, and only the official policies 
of 1905, adopted in spite of the Congress, created the "storm and unrest" that Miss 
Ghosh ascribes to Indian political affairs after 1892. This volume contains three ex- 
cellent charts showing religious and caste groupings among Congress delegates, pro- 
fessional, social, and occupational groups, and numbers of delegates from different 
provinces attending annual sessions. There are thirty-seven brief biographies in an ap- 
pendix, and the book has an exhaustive bibliography of official and unofficial sources. 
University of Virginia WALTER HAUSER 


SOME ASPECTS OF INDONESIAN POLITICS UNDER THE JAPANESE OC- 
CUPATION: 1944-1945. By Benedict R. O'G. Anderson, [Interim Reports Series, 
Modern Indonesia Project, Southeast Asia Program, Department of Far Eastern 
Studies, Cornell University.] (Ithaca, N. Y.: the Project. 1961. Pp. ix, 126. $3.00.) After 
two introductory chapters this becomes a close-up day-by-day, and sometimes hour-by- 
hour, study of the transfer of authority from Japanese to Indonesian hands in Java in the 
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summer of 1945. It is a fascinating, if somewhat muddled, story that is told, the essence 
being that some of the Japanese in Java, but not all, wanted to turn over authority to 
an independent Indonesian government before the Allies could come in, and some of 
the Indonesian leaders, but not all, wanted to accept Japanese assistance in the turnover. 
We find evidence of sympathy and understanding between Japanese and Indonesians, 
amidst various suspicions. The older nationalist leaders, Sukarno and Hatta, were of- 
fered assistance, which they did not reject, by Japanese Admiral Maeda and a “navy 
group.” But this “cooperation” was almost upset by Japanese army opposition to Maeda 
and the pressure exerted by Indonesian youth leaders on Sukarno. The author has 
not unraveled all the threads in this “interim report,” but he has used sometimes con- 
tradictory testimony with care to bring these critical months in Indonesian history into 
sharper focus, adding important details to the broader studies of Willard H. Elsbree, 
Japan's Role in Southeast Asian Nationalist Movements, 1940-1945 (1953), and Harry 
J. Benda, The Crescent and the Rising Sun (1958). 

University of Pennsylvania Himary Conroy 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE BRITISH RAJ. By Leonard Mosley. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World. 1962. Pp. 263. $4.95.) Mosley traces the intricate sequence 
of developments in India from the abortive Cabinet Mission Plan of 1946 to the deci- 
sion for the partition of British India, its implementation in 1947, and the ghastly com- 
munal violence that accompanied partition. The author, drama and film critic for the 
London Daily Express since 1946, has drawn upon hitherto unpublished materials 
from Government of India Records, some of which he quotes at length, and on personal 
interviews with many of the participants in the top-level negotiations which culminated 
in partition. He depicts these negotiations in the vivid narrative style of the skilled 
journalist and makes much of the blunders of specific individuals, both British and 
Indian, in contributing to the bloodshed and bitterness between Hindus, Moslems, and 
Sikhs, which marred the achievement of Indian and Pakistani independence. Many of 
his judgments will prove controversial, but there is a more serious criticism to be made 
of the book. The author’s forte is the portrayal of personalities as actors in a drama. He 
makes little attempt to analyze the all-important background against which the action 
takes place. Congress and the Moslem League cannot be understood solely in terms of 
their leading personalities. The Cripps proposals of 1942, with their covert acceptance 
of the partition principle, are not even mentioned. It is nonsense to say that “one of 
the main objectives” of Labour party policy had “always” been “to prise the Indian 
jewel from the British crown and hand it back to the Indians.” There is no analysis of 
the factors affecting the determination of British policy between 1945 and 1947, nor 
indeed of earlier policy which helped shape the postwar situation. In short, this book 
is a prime illustration of the difference between good journalism and good history. 
Baldwin-Wallace College Martin Deming Lewis 


AMERICAS 


RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES IN AMERICAN CULTURAL HISTORY. Edited 
by John Francis McDermott. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 
205. $6.00.) In 1959 Washington University in St. Louis invited twelve distinguished 
scholars to a round table to discuss opportunities for research in American cultural 
history. No attempt was made to define “culture”; each participant simply discussed 
possibilities in the area of his specialty. The papers are gathered here with a brief in- 
troduction by John Francis McDermott. The chapter titles indicate the range of the 
authors’ interests: “The Colonial Period Reexamined,” “The French in the Mississippi 
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Valley,” “Indian Relations in the United States,” “Travel Literature,” “The Saga of the 
Immigrant,” “The Scientist on the Frontier,” “Folklore and Cultural Histary,” “Mid- 
dlewestern Regional Literature,” "The Booktrade and Publishing History," "Popular 
Education and Cultural Agencies,” “The Visual Arts and Cultural History,” and 
“Tastes in Recreation.” Many of these scholars are working in midwestern materials, 
hence giving a regional flavor to some papers. Yet the scope of the volume is basically 
national. A few contributions, such as Howard H. Peckham's perceptive piece on the 
Indians and Lester J. Cappon's excellent assessment of the colonial period, are his- 
toriographic essays as well as suggestions for further investigation; most, however, are 
essentially lists of neglected areas of America's social and cultural experience. No one 
wil be surprised to know that much remains to be done in these fields. Just how 
much, though, is a little staggering. Each author has dozens of projects that all need 
doing; all allude to manuscript collections that are still untouched; and some suggest 
inquiries that no historian has yet attempted. Indeed, Theodore C. Blegen argues that 
a new journal is necessary to handle the present work on immigration as well as to 
stimulate future interest both here and abroad. David Kasar is persuasive in his appeal 
for systematic studies of publishing houses in their economic aspects as well as their 
impact on the organization of learning. E. P. Richardson points out that of the 643 
painters mentioned in his Painting in America: The Story of 450 Years less than 10 
per cent have had any reasonable attention. And Richard M. Dorson contrasts the state 
of American and European scholarship in folklore to demonstrate the immense pos- 
sibilities awaiting the diligent and imaginative student in that area. There is much to 
be done, then. But is not the really important problem onc of priority? What is needed 
most? What ought to be done next? The essays do not deal with these questions. It is 
true, as one contributor points out, that “croquet, volleyball and archery offer possibili- 
ties in relatively unworked fields," yet studies of this kind are surely well down the lists 
of required monographs. It would have been useful if each scholar had appended a list 
of the ten most wanted volumes in his field as a clearer guide to new students. Neverthe- 
less, these papers are rich with suggestions, indicating again that the more we know, 
the more we have to know. 

University of Chicago RicHARD C. WADE 


EDUCATION IN THE FORMING OF AMERICAN SOCIETY: NEEDS AND 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDY. By Bernard Bailyn. [Needs and Opportunities for 
Study Series] (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of 
Early American History and Culture. 1960. Pp. xvi, 147. $3.50.) By putting on a new 
thinking cap, Professor Bailyn has managed to produce a refreshingly original inter- 
pretation of American education in the colonial period. He argues convincingly that 
the history of American education went wrong when, early in the twentieth century, 
"passionate crusaders for professionalism in education" fixed its course as the study 
of the evolution of the public school. Writing from the narrow viewpoint that only 
formal schooling is education, teachers' college historians isolated the school from 
other social institutions. Ás a consequence, the history of American education has 
suffered not from neglect but from distortion. We need to redefine education, Bailyn 
says, "as the entire process by which a culture transmits itself across the generations." 
Instead of hunting for the present in the past, as professional educators have done in 
their researches in educational history, the author seeks to understand the past. In "an 
essay in hypothetical history," he shows the first settlers medieval heritage, in which 
education was an informal process and mainly a function of the family, the community, 
and the church. But the American wilderness rapidly broke down those traditional in- 
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stitutions, and formal schools took over much of the burden of socializing the child. At 
the same time, the school in its new role, and other innovative educational institutions, 
began to influence inherited patterns of culture, to heighten the sense of individuality 
and opportunity, to become an agency of social change and a means of shaping the © 
American character. By the end of the colonial period education had ceased to be an 
automatic process of society; it "had become controversial, conscious, constructed: a 
matter of decision, will, and effort" The second half of the book is a bibliographical 
essay that takes its form from the preceding interpretation of the transit of culture 
from England to Ámerica and its transmission during two centuries of colonial life. 
Bailyn describes and assesses the writings that illuminate (or obscure) the role of 
education in the forming of American society. He does not attempt to impose a pattern 
for other historians to copy, but he reveals many critical needs and challenging op- 
portunities for further study. This wellorganized, clearly written book deserves care- 
ful attention from students of American cultural history. It will be a book of major 
importance if it succeeds in removing the blinders that have long kept historians of 
education from seeing their subject as a whole. 

National Science Foundation J. Merton ENGLAND 


AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM. By Winthrop S. Hudson. [The Chicago History 
of American Civilization.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. vii, 198. 
$3.95.) This volume in the Chicago History of American Civilization complements the 
earlier American Catholicism by John Tracy Ellis and American Judaism by Nathan 
Glazer. The “shaping” that took place during the colonial era, the first part of the book, 
was notably in the direction of toleration and hence of religious freedom. Originally 
because of diversity but principally for theological reasons, because of human depravity, 
the church (as well as the state) must be limited in power and must be free. These 
beliefs became “the common conviction of most American Protestants” by the end of 
the colonial period. The author shows that the majority of American churches stood 
near or within the Calvinistic tradition—not only Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
and Baptists but to an effective extent Anglicans and Quakers as well, a total of perhaps 
85 per cent of all Protestant congregations at the time of the Revolution. His interpre- 
tation of denominationalism, understood in this period to be an ecumenical principle, is 
illuminating. The second part, portraying vividly the sweep of Protestantism across the 
continent upon but at times almost ahead of the waves of westward migration, im- 
pressed me as the best part of the book. The organization of free denominations and 
their unique individual characteristics, their varying adaptations to the conditions and 
demands of the West, the methods used in evangelization, and the features of revivalism 
pass rapidly and readably in review. The reshuffling of the denominations in the nine- 
teenth-century shifts of population and social order are again well told, ending with a 
bright description of the halcyon years of Protestant America at the turn of the century. 
The recent part is less successful. The vast complexity of the past half century and our 
involvement in it render the task of such an essay almost impossible. The author 
chooses to treat (with overemphasis) the “new theology” of the 1880’s and 189o's here 
rather than in context, oversimplifying the causes of Protestantism’s relative decline in 
importance if not in numbers in the present era. His conclusions seem unduly pessimis- 
tic. As a whole, the book is an excellent survey. It omits few important figures (Mott, 
Rauschenbusch) or movements (anti-Catholicism, social gospel) and is marred by only 
one or two errors of fact or inference. 
Westminster Choir College C. Howard HOPKINS 


THE ROAD TO RENO: A HISTORY OF DIVORCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Nelson Manfred Blake. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1962. Pp. viii, 269. $5.00.) 
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The Road to Reno is better described as a history of American divorce laws than as a 
history of divorce in the United States. This observation is intended, not as disparage- 
ment, but as notice that the author treats divorce as a legal problem rather than as a 
social institution. The book is an informative and intentionally disturbing account of 
the factors that have shaped and reshaped American divorce laws from the colonial 
period to the present. Professor Blake began the study by seeking to discover why the 
cosmopolitan, enlightened state of New York retains an antiquated and notoriously 
hypocritical divorce law. Answering this question led him into the larger task of 
tracing the development of divorce proceedings and legislation in all the states. The 
work is the first general history of the subject in more than fifty years. It should be 
of particular value to students interested in exploring areas of American life in which 
theory and practice are out of joint. In a vigorously written and well-organized narra- 
tive Blake discusses European and colonial precedents, gradual liberalization of divorce 
laws, and efforts to secure uniformity in state legislation. He examines the growth and 
abandonment of legislative divorce, the influence of woman’s rights and other reform 
movements on attitudes toward divorce, the rise of divorce colonies, and the human 
and technical problems of migratory divorce, He pays particular attention to the causes 
and consequences of New York’s refusal to bring its divorce laws into conformity with 
those of other states. Laws governing divorce in the United States are imperfect unions 
of legal tradition and social accommodation. At present, in spite of mavericks like New 
York and Nevada, the tendency is toward rough uniformity. Most states impose a one- 
year residence requirement and recognize adultery, desertion, cruelty, felony conviction, 
and alcoholism as grounds for divorce. Social scientists have often pointed out dis- 
crepancies between American theory and practice. In this book Blake demonstrates the 
usefulness of history in explaining how such conflicts arise and how they are resolved 
or perpetuated. 

Ohio State University Rosert H. BREMNER 


THE DEVIL’S BACKBONE: THE STORY OF THE NATCHEZ TRACE. By 
Jonathan Daniels. [American Trails Series.] (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 1962. Pp. 278. $6.95.) This is the second book McGraw-Hill Company has pub- 
lished in its projected ten-book American Trails Series. The first was Stewart Hol- 
brook’s The Old Post Road: The Story of the Boston Post Road. Now Jonathan 
Daniels, newspaper editor, historian, and public servant, brings us The Devil's Back- 
bone: The Story of the Natchez Trace. It is a delightful piece of historical literature, 
surveying the story of the Trace from the time De Soto crossed it in 1541 until Missis- 
sippi’s Senator Pat Harrison coerced the Roosevelt administration into establishing 
and beginning construction, in 1934-1935, of the Natchez Trace Parkway from Nash- 
ville to Natchez. To Daniels the Trace is a stage upon which he plays for us the 
American frontier drama. “Doomed men and men of destiny” moved along it “not 
merely geographicalfly] along a north-south trail” but “also chronological[ly] through 
a history which included Indian resistance, French speculation in settlement, Spanish 
domination, and finally American expansion." His drama is a "dark and bloody" one, 
filled with robbers, cutthroats, harlots, drunkards, gamblers, sturdy pioneers, cotton 
snobs, ladies of fashion, and men of destiny. Andrew and Rachel Jackson make amorous 
passages across his stage, and Meriwether Lewis was murdered or committed suicide 
upon it (Daniels leans toward the murder theory). "Crazy" Lorenzo Dow, camp 
meeting preacher, passes along the Trace exhorting sinners with a gospel filled with 
hate and evil and threats of torture. Daniels uses no footnotes, but his list of "Sources 
and Acknowledgments" indicates that he has searched broadly and deeply. His organi- 
zation and writing demonstrate also that he has mastered his subject thoroughly. One 
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puts the book down with a keen appreciation of the fact that Daniels has given to the 
Natchez Trace a touch of humanity by telling its story in terms of the people who 
gave it significance. It is gratifying to know that the Natchez Trace Parkway is to 
be a monument to the splendid set of heroes and villains who passed that way. 
University of Arkansas WALTER L. Brown 


THE PROVINCE OF EAST NEW JERSEY, 1609-1702: THE REBELLIOUS 
PROPRIETARY. By John E. Pomfret. [The Princeton History of New Jersey Series.] 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1962, Pp. x, 407. $10.00.) This companion 
volume to Dr. Pomfret’s The Province of West New Jersey, 1609-1702, is the first com- 
prehensive history of East New Jersey since William A. Whitehead's Easz Jersey under 
the Proprietary Governments, first published in 1846 and revised in 1875. In writing 
The Province of East New Jersey Pomfret drew heavily on Whitehead's pioneering 
work, Edwin P. Tanner's Province of New Jersey, 1664-1738, Nelson Burr's The 
Anglican Church in New Jersey, published archival materials, and other books and 
articles, The result is a more complete account than Whitehead's and Tanner's. Its 
value lies in its bringing together into one volume much of the existing scholarship in 
the field. Pomfret is one of those historians who has a talent for the accumulation of 
facts rather than for interpretive generalization. Such interpretation as appears in this 
‘volume is found in the foreword. Whereas West Jersey was a peaceful Quaker com- 
munity, East Jersey, with its combination of varying ethnic and religious elements, 
was a rebellious colony. The reasons for its rebelliousness were the failure of the 
Berkeley-Carteret proprietorship to recognize land titles granted before the arrival of 
Governor Carteret, the insistence of the proprietors upon collecting the always un- 
popular quitrents, and the fact that, like other proprietary colonies created by Charles 
“IL, its charter was in constant peril. East Jersey developed slowly as a colony because 
uncertainties regarding the validity of the proprietary charter and free trade dis- 
couraged the immigration of settlers and venture capital. The colony nevertheless 
progressed, even though the proprietary charter was apparently doomed from the 
outset, Finally the East Jersey colonists accepted union with West Jersey under royal 
government as the lesser of evils. Although most of the book is devoted to political 
events, there is much information about the ethnic, economic, and religious charac- 
teristics of the colony. The absence of aesthetic achievement is mentioned, but it is 
unfortunate that Pomfret neglected the development of education in the colony—-a 
subject which Nelson Burr barely touched upon in his Education in New Jersey, 1630- 
1871. The Province of East New Jersey is published in a handsome format, and a map 
of the two Jerseys in the front of the book is useful. The narrative, however, proceeds 
slowly and is marred by lengthy, detailed descriptions of the acts of the East New 
Jersey Assembly. A complete, annotated bibliography would have added to the value 
of the book, 

Arlington State College, Texas Roy N. LOKKEN 


NAVIES IN THE MOUNTAINS: THE BATTLES ON THE WATERS OF 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN AND LAKE GEORGE, 1609-1814. By Harrison Bird. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1962. Pp. 361. $6.50.) Lake Champlain and Lake George 
were two of the most strategic spots in all of North America during the years 1609 to 
1814. The battles waged by landlocked navies on these lakes often determined the 
destiny of the continent. For these key waterways were located astride the classic cor- 
ridor from which one could attack north into Canada or drive south into New York. 
This book tells the story of the nations (France, England, and the United States), the 
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men (Champlain, Rogers, Loring, Carleton, Downie, Arnold, and Macdonough), and 
the craft (canoes, whaleboats, radeaux, row galleys, gondolas, and one full-rigged ship) 
that fought on these waters over a period of two centuries. Students of naval history 
will note three episodes in particular described in detail: the whaleboat escapades of 
Rogers’ Rangers, Benedict Arnold's fight off Valcour Island in 1776, and the Battle of 
Lake Champlain in 1814. Trained historians, however, will not find this popularly 
written work of much significance. The book does not alter materially the generally 
accepted views of these naval battles; it contains no footnotes; the bibliography includes 
certain unreliable primary and secondary sources; and no use is made of such recent 
studies as the biographies of Benedict Arnold. 

Clark University Grorce A. BILLIAS 


THE MIDDLE WEST: A STUDY OF PROGRESS. By Sidney Glazer. (New 
York: Bookman Associates. 1962. Pp. 135. $3.50.) This volume constitutes a brief his- 
torical survey of the political, economic, and social conditions that contributed to the 
phenomenal growth of the Middle West, here defined as the region encompassing the 
‚states of the Old Northwest and Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and the two 
Dakotas, It covers the whole chronological time span of the region and fits the story 
into the pattern of national history. Questions raised by students in the author’s classes 
in the history of the Middle West have guided him in part in organizing his material. 
Designed for the layman and students in specialized courses in American history and 
American literature, the volume will provide them with an over-all view of the region 
from which they can proceed to more detailed study. They will find it clearly written 
and well balanced as a whole. At the close the author lists ten books as reading aids. 
Given the purpose and scope of the book, however, its usefulness would have been 
enhanced by fuller and more detailed suggestions for additional reading. 

University o] Missouri Lewis ATHERTON 


WILLIAM SHIRLEY: KING'S GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. By John 
A. Schutz. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture. 1961. Pp. vii, 292. $6.00.) Among the royal governors 
of Massachusetts Bay, probably none enjoyed as much popularity during at least parts 
of their service as did William Shirley and his successor Thomas Pownall. Professor 
Schutz published a readable and useful study of Pownall in 1951 and has now followed 
it with a political biography of the older man. He is not treading entirely new ground, 
for about forty years ago George Arthur Wood published the first part of a projected 
two-volume biography of Shirley, but he did not live to complete the work. A new 
study has been much needed. Schutz has written a book which for the most part 
should amply fill this need. It is relatively short and consequently goes into much less 
detail on some topics than a few specialized readers might like. But it is based not 
only on the same sources that Wood used but upon much additional material. Like 
most biographies, it is generally favorable to its subject in its treatment of controversial 
matters, yet it is written with a conscious effort to present both sides. The personal 
aspects of the governor’s life are seldom stressed; this is predominantly what the author 
calls “an analysis of Shirley’s career as an Anglo-American politician.” The accounts of 
such major episodes as the Louisbourg expedition of 1745, the press gang disturbances 
of 1747, and Shirley’s service as commander in chief after the death of Braddock in 
1755 are well presented and make interesting reading. Yet it is as a study of the com- 
plicated politics of Massachusetts Bay and of Shirley’s handling of the factions and the 
shifting alliances among officials and merchant groups anxious to profit from govern- 
ment business that the book makes its most important contribution. "As a career ad- 
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ministrator," Schutz writes in summary, "Shirley conceived of the problems of govern- 
ment primarily in terms of the manipulation of patronage; indeed his success as a 
colonial executive was grounded in his astute distribution of political rewards and 
favors." By disentangling these highly entangling alliances, which stretched beyond 
the boundaries of a single colony and even reached across the ocean to England, and 
by discussing the impact of these alliances on public affairs over a broad area, the au- 
thor has done substantially more than merely to write a new biography of a man. He 
has, in fact, offered help to an understanding of problems of general importance for 
American colonial history during a complicated and critical period. j 
Yale University LrgoNARD W. LABAREE 


JEAN-BERNARD BOSSU'S TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF NORTH 
AMERICA, 1751-1762. Translated and edited by Seymour Feier. [The American 
Exploration and Travel Series, Number 35.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1962. Pp. xvii, 243. $4.50.) Jean-Bernard Bossu's letters describing his early travels in the 
lower Mississippi Valley were first published in French and later translated by John 
Reinhold Forster for a London edition of 1771. Seymour Feiler has given us a new 
translation of Bossu's letters covering the period of two visits to Louisiana (1751—1757 
and 1757-1762). Another series of letters describing Bossu's third visit to the New 
World was published in French in 1777, but this work is not included in the present 
edition. Bossu, a naval officer, was indeed a careful observer, as Feiler points out in his 
introduction. The letters are descriptive of Indian life of many of the lower Mississippi 
tribes with comments on Indian marriage customs and methods of child rearing. There 
are additional observations on vegetation, animals, crops, and relations between the 
Indians and whites. Bossu takes pains to orient his readers on the history of the period 
and has, for example, a description of La Salle's expedition. It is worthy of note that in 
the 1750's Bossu had already detected that Father Hennepin's journals were untrust- 
worthy. A comparison of Bossu's account with other descriptions of the southern Indians, 
as for instance with the writings of James Adair and Edmund Atkin, his English 
contemporaries, reveals that Bossu attempted to give his readers an accurate portrait. 
This is a first-rate book. 

University of California, Santa Barbara Wırsur R. Jacoss 


BENJAMIN LOGAN: KENTUCKY FRONTIERSMAN. By Charles Gano Tal. 
bert. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 332. $7.50.) History com- 
monly plays favorites, sometimes with a purpose, sometimes just by chance. It is 
probably by chance that Daniel Boone is the best-known of all the pioneers of the Old 
Southwest, but there were many who contributed more than he did to the settlement 
of Kentucky, with Benjamin Logan among the foremost of these. He was also more 
typical of those who led the way to this region. His father, David, from the north of 
Ireland, migrated to Pennsylvania and then moved down into the Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. Here his son Benjamin was born in the early 1740's. By dint of painstaking 
research, Professor Talbert has etched the portrait of this Kentucky pioneer in sharp 
strokes and delightful detail. 

University of Virginia Tuomas P. ABERNETHY 


JOSHUA COIT: AMERICAN FEDERALIST, 1758-1798. By Chester McArthur 
Destler. (Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 191. $5.75.) In 
a thoroughly competent manner Destler has chronicled the biography of a man whose 
life was neither exciting nor historically momentous and whose career, impressive but 
not extraordinary, was cut short by death at the age of forty. What makes this brief 
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story worth telling is primarily the fact that Joshua Coit was a moderate Federalist in 
a state where ultra-Federalism prevailed. Perhaps it was because he had attended 
Harvard rather than Yale and Litchfield Law School that he did not fit easily into 
the mold of the Connecticut "Standing Order" He had other suitable qualifications: 
son of a prominent New London merchant, college graduate, practitioner before the 
bar, supporter of Congregationalism in New London's First Church, and representative 
in the Connecticut lower house from 1:784, with frequent though not repeated re- 
election. Perhaps it was because he could not forget the British raid on New London 
in 1781 which left much of the town, and his father's property, in burned ruins. In any 
event, when Coit took his seat in the Third Congress, he did not bring with him the 
same rigid Federalism that characterized most of the Connecticut delegation and such 
Connecticut sons as Oliver Wolcott, Jr., who replaced Hamilton as Secretary of the 
Treasury. At times Coit was, in fact, embarrassed by favorable notice from the Re- 
publican press—notice that could spell disaster in Federalist Connecticut. Coit never 
subscribed to the idea of contingent secession which found favor among many of the 
ultra-Federalists. He joined Republicans in opposing President Adams' proposals for 
large naval expenditures, and his views in opposition to a permanent naval establish- 
ment were closer to the Republicans than to orthodox New England Federalists. Coit 
supported the Alien and Sedition Acts, but his earlier independence left ultra-Federalist 
Connecticut leaders unreconciled. The loss of his seat in Congress was imminent when 
Coit fell victim to yellow fever in the late summer of 1798. The paucity of material on 
Coit—not even a sketch in the Dictionary of American Biography—enhances the value 
of this contribution. 

University of Richmond Nosrz E. CUNNINGHAM, JR. 


JOSEPH WARREN: PHYSICIAN, POLITICIAN, PATRIOT. By John Cary. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 260. $5.00.) Reputations of historical 
figures have a way of rising and falling not only in the popular but in the scholarly 
mind, a barometer that baffles and frustrates the serious historian who attempts to 
divorce himself from the popular and too often illusory intellectual currents of his own 
time. In this case, the author reasserts the importance of Joseph Warren, noting that 
he enjoyed a reputation equal to that of Sam Adams during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century but that in the past century he has been reduced to a cliché the brief 
but heroic hour on Breed’s Hill when as a volunteer he was killed in rallying patriots 
for a final defense against the onrushing redcoats. John Cary has written an informing 
book, using intelligently the best available resources and retaining a firm grasp on 
recent scholarship. The pertinent, often limited, primary sources are creatively utilized, 
with the result that many details of the Warren family background are clarified, and 
a number of misconceptions about Warren’s medical training and experience are cor- 
rected. More significant, Warren’s role in the decisions made in Massachusetts politics 
between 1765 and 1776 is amplified and documented, together with a description of 
the doctor’s popularity and exceptional competence. In examining the forces in opera- 
tion during the Stamp Act crisis, Cary takes particular notice of the impact of the 
financial failure in 1765 of Nathaniel Wheelwright, the Boston merchant, an event 
that contemporaries compared to the collapse of the South Sea Bubble. He analyzes in 
detail the structure of parties within Massachusetts and the role of Warren as a leader 
in the “radical” camp, including an evaluation of the effect of Warren’s writings and 
speeches on public opinion. Occasionally Cary’s description of the party structure 
suffers from simplification, and the presentation from repetition, but the discussion is 
thorough, the dimensions of the issues are clearly presented, and the progression of 
events leading to the Suffolk Resolves and the culminating conflict of 1775 is related 
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with scholarly exactness and appreciation worthy of the subject. This book contributes 
to a scholar's understanding of a critical epoch in American history. 
Northwestern University CLARENCE L. Ver S 


IN THE MIDST OF A REVOLUTION, By David Hawke. (Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1961. Pp. 235. $5.00.) Dr. Hawke's well-written, fully docu- 
mented, and highly informative book gives the reader a clear view of an event that 
made a declaration of independence a reality for the colonies in 1776. His story was 
written from original sources: private letters, memoirs, newspapers, official registers, 
and remonstrances, Pennsylvania underwent a revolution in government in 1776 which 
destroyed the assembly, a legacy from William Penn’s day, and established a conven- 
tion which wrote a democratic constitution. These revolutionary processes were con- 
ceived by Sam and John Adams and executed by James Cannon, Christopher Marshall, 
Thomas Paine, Benjamin Rush, Timothy Matlack, Benjamin Harbison, and Thomas 
Young. Although some of these men are well known in history, in 1776 all of them 
belonged to the common men’s group. They became intermediaries between the 
aristocrats, such as the Adamses, who wanted independence and the common men 
who wanted status and a feeling of importance. The assembly won the right to con- 
tinue its pro-British policy in the May elections, but the common man refused to 
acknowledge that right. Consequently, the assembly was forced to admit its views 
on reconciliation with England would no longer be permitted, was unable to exercise 
legal authority because of clever interpretations of laws by the opposition, and was 
compelled to adjourn without much notice of its going. Hawke discovered new ma- 
terial to prove that the common man in America was largely responsible for the Ameri- 
can Revolution. This group needed guidance in order to express its views, The aristo- 
crats realized their aims could not be achieved without the help of the common man. 
Once the common man sensed power through the exercise of suffrage, he became an 
easy prey for the astute politician who directed his political activities. This is a note- 
worthy book. It is essential reading for students of the American Revolution. 
University of Kentucky Raza A. TAYLoR 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 1787-1801: A DISSERTATION ON THE 
FIRST FOURTEEN YEARS OF THE UPPER LEGISLATIVE BODY. By Roy 
Swanstrom. [Senate Document Number 64, 87th Congress, 1st Session.] (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1962. Pp. vi, 325.) This excellent book is a por- 
trait of the United States Senate in its youth. In a modern age marked by the decay 
of second chambers and a trend toward unicameralism in the constitutions of the 
postwar world, this study seeks to find an answer, in the history of the Senate's 
early years, to its survival today as “the most powerful upper legislative body in the 
world." Professor Swanstrom has succeeded admirably in achieving his purpose. Every 
aspect of the experience of the Senate during its formative years is intensively covered 
in seventeen lively and readable chapters. The colonial and state precedents, planning 
the Senate in the Constitutional Convention, its role in the ratification campaign, 
the first Senate elections, the background and caliber of the early members, the grad- 
ual retreat from its aristocratic pretensions, the Senate's relations with the House 
of Representatives and the President, its part in the famous controversy over the Jay 
Treaty, its procedure, committee system, and leadership in early years are all fully 
described in this well-organized, thoroughly researched, and richly documented book. 
A chapter on “The Peripatetic Congress" gives a most interesting description of social 
life and living conditions in New York, Philadelphia, and Washington during the 
period 1789-1801. Concluding chapters furnish an absorbing discussion of the Senate 
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as the "focus of Federalism" in the 1790's and an account of the decline and fall of Senate 
Federalism at the end of the period. An appendix includes the text of the twenty 
rules. adopted by the first Senate and an eightpage bibliography of sources used. 
Although several other books give good brief accounts of the principal developments 
in the Senate's early days, Swanstrom's study is the most complete and exhaustive 
description of the Senate during its first fourteen years that has yet appeared. Accu- 
rate and authentic, it makes a valuable and lasting contribution to the literature on 
Congress. 

Library of Congress GEoRGE B. GALLOWAY 


THE WESTERN JOURNALS OF JOHN MAY, OHIO COMPANY AGENT 
AND BUSINESS ADVENTURER. Edited and with an introduction by Dwight L. 
Smith. (Cincinnati: Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio. 1961. Pp. xii, 176. 
$5.50.) This volume represents remarkable historical detective work and a fine 
bit of historical editing. These accomplishments are enhanced by the importance 
of the journals themselves which stand among the most significant contemporary 
accounts of life in the upper Ohio Valley in the years following the Revolution. 
The journal of 1788 was published by the Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio in 1873, that of 1789 in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
in 1921. Each was transcribed and edited by the Reverend Richard S. Edes, a grandson 
of John May. The acquisition by the Historical and Philosophical Society of manu- 
scripts which were said to be the original May journals, and the discovery of wide 
discrepancies between them and the published versions, led Smith to his detecting 
mission. In his search he found the mutilated original journal of 1788 and a rea- 
sonably accurate copy of it; he also found the original journal of 1789. Comparison of 
them with the printed journals disclosed that the editor of the last had taken liberties 
that destroyed their reliability as historical documents. In the present volume Smith 
presents the authentic journals, with full notes of explanation and identification and 
an introductory essay on May and on the several versions of the journals. 

Ohio Historical Society James H. RoDABAUGH 


THE LETTERS OF JOSÉ SENÁN, O.F.M., MISSION SAN BUENAVENTURA, 
1796-1823. Translated by Paul D. Nathan and edited by Lesley Byrd Simpson. (San 
Francisco, Calif: John Howell for the Ventura County Historical Society. 1962. 
Pp. vii, 175. $15.00.) In this chronological compilation of his previously unpublished 
letters to friends and superiors Father Señán reveals both the busy life of a Fran- 
ciscan and his own remarkable character. Simpson says these writings have “the grand 
sweep of tragedy,” and particularly so in reports of the missions gradual neglect 
by Spanish officialdom. Señán's report to the viceroy of New Spain on California con- 
ditions (1796) and a description of Bouchard's piratical attack (1818) are the most 
extensive. Historians will find good quotations to illustrate the hardships, delays, and 
reactions of California to Spanish and Mexican events. Simpson's introduction and 
notes explain obscure allusions and masterfully sketch Señán's life. These letters, 
found in three California repositories and Mexico's National Archives, add signifi- 
cantly to the limited primary material published in English on Spanish Alta California. 
Los Angeles County Museum Joun E. Baur 


JOHN FORSYTH: POLITICAL TACTICIAN. By Alvin Laroy Duckett. (Athens: 
University of Georgia Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 263. $5.00.) The fact that no one pub. 
lished a biography of John Forsyth until more than a century after his death illus- 
trates the fate of many of the "near great" in the collective memory. For more than 
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three decades, Forsyth was active in state, national, and foreign affairs. Yet few 
Americans today are cognizant of his career, and Alvin Duckett's monograph is his 
first book-length biography. Virginia-born, Princeton-educated, Forsyth began his 
political career when he was elected attorney general of Georgia at the age of twenty-, 
eight. When thirty-three years of age, he became a member of the United States House 
of Representatives. After five years in the House and a few months in the Senate, he 
was appointed minister to Spain. Forsyth held this diplomatic post for four years and 
then returned to Washington where he spent the remainder of his life except for his 
one term as governor of Georgia. During his first years in Congress, Forsyth was 
broadly nationalistic in his political philosophy. After his return from Spain, however, 
he became a supporter of states! rights. As a United States senator during the Jackson 
administration, he turned again to nationalism. During the controversy over the tariff, 
he denounced nullification and was one of two southern senators to vote for the Force 
Bill. Because of this action, he was hanged and burned in effigy in several Georgia 
towns, As a loyal supporter of Jackson, Forsyth hoped for a cabinet appointment. 
In 1834, with the unanimous consent of the Senate, he became Secretary of State. 
He continued in this position during the administration of Van Buren and, accord- 
ing to his biographer, “acquitted himself in a capable manner.” Duckett’s life of 
Forsyth is based on careful and extensive research. He has handled his material 
admirably, and his scholarship is of high quality. He skillfully depicts Forsyth's career 
as a phase of the general political history of nineteenth-century America. His por- 
trayal of Forsyth as a tactician is unconvincing, however. 1 found Forsyth a capable 
politician but hardly a shrewd manipulator. 

Texas Woman's University A. ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


THE PEACE OF CHRISTMAS EVE. By Fred L. Engelman. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and World. 1962. Pp. xii, 333. $6.95.) Peace negotiations at Ghent, com- 
pleted on December 24, 1814, can either be isolated in terms of the War of 1812, or they 
can be considered as one of the more suggestive colloquies in the history of the 
Napoleonic Wars. The latter consideration. would entail a very close inquiry into 
the thinking of the Tory leaders and their advisers at this critical moment and of 
the influence of the negotiations themselves upon postwar British policies. The 
absence from Mr. Engelman's bibliography of such a book, for example, as W. R. 
Brock's Lord Liverpool and Liberal Toryism and the general weakness of his epilogue 
suggest that his interests never lay in this direction. As a narrative, his book does 
not suffer from this emphasis upon the American rather than the British aspects of the 
Peace of Ghent, but its freshness is a matter of embellishment, not of insight. Although 
the bibliography shows that the author consulted much valuable primary material, the 
study itself is quite conventional. The proximate cause of the War of 1812, for 
Engelman, was American land hunger; the Battle of Plattsburg was the event that 
changed the thinking of London; the American project of November ro was the 
great document; the British government was serious in its final efforts to conclude a 
peace and was not just marking time in the expectation of a victory at New Orleans. 
One need not quarrel with these judgments, beyond pointing out that they have 
all been made before. Always agreeable, often witty, sometimes pungent, The Peace 
of Christmas Eve will give much pleasure. To those readers in some measure familiar 
with its subject, the pleasure will exceed the profit. 

Santa Barbara, Caltfornia GEORGE DANGERFIELD 


THE PANIC OF 1819: REACTIONS AND POLICIES. By Murray N. Rothbard. 
[Columbia Studies in the Social Sciences, Number 605.] (New York: Columbia Uni- 
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versity Press. 1962. Pp. vi, 261. $6.00.) Mr. Rothbard's book, as his title and preface 
suggest, is not a historical study of the economic event called the Panic of 1819. Its 
concern rather is with the intellectual response to the panic by publicists and politicians 
in terms of proposed remedies and reforms, usually without evaluation by the 
author himself. He begins with a brief sketch of the economic situation of the United 
States between 1815 and 1821, entitled “The Panic and Its Genesis,” but this is more 
descriptive than analytical and is not intended to add to existing knowledge. The 
other chapters constitute the core of the book and are concerned with proposals 
for direct relief of debtors, attempts to expand or contract credit and the money supply 
through state or national action, and the protective tariff. These, in the author's 
opinion, were the major matters of controversy during the panic years, and he 
concludes with an appendix listing proposed minor remedies such as state expendi- 
tures for internal improvements and repeal of the usury laws. His emphasis through- 
out is centrally theoretical, almost, though not quite, without concern for the practical, 
and this is probably the reason why nowhere in the book does he discuss one of 
the most important practical and theoretical controversies of the period: that 
between Langdon Cheves, president of the Bank of the United States, and Nicholas 
Biddle, a government director, concerning the Bank's policy and function. This insti- 
tution had the power, legal and financial, to take positive steps for relief and recon- 
struction, but, under Cheves's leadership, was unwilling to do so. No other means 
was so readily and immediately available, and most of the controversies that constitute 
the bulk of Rothbard's narrative would not have been necessary if the Bank had been 
willing to permit a moderate expansion. Otherwise the book deserves high praise. It is 
clearly and sympathetically written with real concern for what the numerous com- 
mentators were trying to say and for the contemporary reader. 

New York University THomas P. Govan 


CANAL OR RAILROAD? IMITATION AND INNOVATION IN THE RE- 
SPONSE TO THE ERIE CANAL IN PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, AND 
BOSTON. By Julius Rubin. [Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New 
Series, Volume LI, Part 7.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1961. Pp. 106. $2.50.) The 
purpose of this “limited comparative study of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century” is to determine the considerations that led 
each to choose a canal or a railroad to the West as its response to the successful competi- 
tion threatened by New York City and its Erie Canal. Each of these Atlantic coast 
rivals, the study argues, faced certain similar conditions: the threat of the Erie and a 
mountain terrain intervening between them and their desired western terminals, each 
operated with the same knowledge about the technology and costs of railroads and 
canals. Yet Philadelphia chose a mongrel main line of canals and railroads constructed 
and operated by the state; Baltimore chose the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, largely 
promoted and financed by private investors; and Boston postponed the decision for a 
decade until private and public enterprise built a railroad over the Berkshires to the 
Hudson. These “differences of behavior are to be explained by attitudinal rather than 
situational factors; by divergences in the history and tradition of the three regions 
which produced differences in the attitudes that the decision-making groups brought to 
the common problem rather than differences in the problem itself.” If one is to be so 
austerely logical, all variables must be nailed down. In spite of his carefulness and 
thoroughness, I do not think Mr. Rubin has succeeded campletely in doing this. For the 
reader it does not make too much difference. Rubin shrinks from explaining these 
differences of attitude. To investigate the entire history, traditions, and social structure 
which account for the differences is a project in itself. His reluctance is understandable 
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and tantalizing. Entirely aside, however, from his assumptions and disavowals, he has 
nonetheless given us the best narrative we have of the state of engineering knowledge 
about railroads in the late twenties. In his exceptionally full treatment of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania he describes fascinatingly the irrationality and confusion that ac- 
companied the choices there taken. “Mania” also prevailed among the sober business 
promoters of the Baltimore and Ohio. In comparison with these two, Boston seems a 
center of calm rationality—which is as it should be. Whether or not his case is airtight, 
the author has provided enough evidence to support his thesis that “the understanding 
of the historical process depends as much upon the analysis of the subjective traits of 
groups as it does upon the analysis of the pressure of objective circumstances.” This may 
be heresy; it still makes sense. 

Thetford Center, Vermont Epwarp C. KIRKLAND 


THE PAGEANT OF THE PRESS: A SURVEY OF 125 YEARS OF IOWA 
JOURNALISM, 1836-1961. By William J. Petersen. (Iowa City: State Historical So- 
ciety of Iowa. 1962. Pp. x, x18. Bound $7.50, paper $6.00.) A little less than eight 
pages of this unusual volume are devoted to a narrative and descriptive history of 
lowa newspapers, but what pages! They measure slightly over twelve by sixteen 
inches, This is because most of the book is devoted to facsimile reproductions of 
entire pages of historic papers—over a hundred such pages. The history itself, though 
comparatively brief, presents a remarkably well-backgrounded, readable, and enlighten- 
ing analysis of lowa's old newspapers. Petersen has chosen his high spots very well, 
and it is a great relief to read a state newspaper history in which the author has not 
found it necessary to eulogize some hundreds of journals. This is not that kind of 
compendium. As to the facsimiles, they are well reproduced and no less than fascinat- 
ing to look over. Territorial journals are emphasized, but not much less so than thosc 
of 1846-1865. Most of these are run-of-the-mill issues, and not all front pages. Later, 
and in the twentieth century especially, several display news of outstanding historical 
events. 

University of Missouri Frank Lurer Morr 


EDWARD KERN AND AMERICAN EXPANSION, By Robert V. Hine. [Yale 
Western Americana Series, Number 1.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 
. 1962. Pp. xix, 180, 53 plates. $6.00.) When Frémont’s third expedition moved 
out of Westport, Missouri, in the spring of 1845 a young Philadelphia illustrator named 
Edward Kern was with the party. In addition to sketching Indians and animals 
Kern took astronomical observations to determine location, worked at maps, and 
became Frémont’s assistant in charge of topography. During the passage he kept a 
journal, carefully recording soil characteristics, plant life, and land forms; he occasion- 
ally made editorial comments about the primitive nature of the country. Upon reach- 
ing the Sacramento Valley the party found itself in the midst of the Bear Flag revolt 
and the Mexican War. When Frémont organized the California batallion, Kern signed 
up as a first lieutenant on detached duty and was placed in command of Fort Sutter. 
The Frémont-Kearny-Stockton imbroglio, which resulted in the Pathfinder’s court- 
martial, ended Kern’s stay in California; he returned to Philadelphia by sea. Still 
fascinated by the West, Kern joined Frémont’s ill-fated fourth expedition of 1848 and 
persuaded his brothers, Dick and Ben, to go along (their diaries are in print, edited 
by the Hafens). The Kerns suffered along with the others when the party became 
lost, the scout "Old Bill" Williams wanting to go one way, and Frémont another. 
The Rocky Mountain winter closed its grip, and disaster followed. The Kern brothers 
ended up in Santa Fe, exhausted and without money or baggage. Later in the spring 
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of 1849 Ben went back into the mountains with “Old Bill” and a few others to locate 
the baggage; there he died at the hands of the Indians. Ned Kern’s testimony, par- 
ticularly the acid comments he and his brothers directed at Frémont, gives additional 
dimension to the third and fourth expeditions of Senator Benton’s overrated son-in-law. 
Ned Kern stayed on in New Mexico until 1851, practicing his trade, but this was the 
last of his western experiences. Later he joined the Ringgold-Rodger and the Brooke 
Expeditions to the Far East, after which he returned to Philadelphia where he died 
in 1863. His naval experiences are a separate story, but had they not been included the 
book would have ended on page ninety-eight. Hine writes well and has a feeling for 
the country through which he takes his youthful explorer. While the volume lacks 
maps, fifty illustrations plus attractive art work at the beginning of each chapter 
make the book a handsome addition to Yale's Western Americana Series. 

University of Colorado RosERT G. ÁTHEARN 


THE GALVESTON ERA: THE TEXAS CRESCENT ON THE EVE OF SECES- 
SION. By Earl Wesley Fornell. (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1961. Pp. xiv, 355. 
$5.00.) Fornell has adeptly written a history of Galveston in the 1850's that maintains its 
focus while supplying sufficient collateral information to give the island's history perspec- 
tive. During this era, Galveston was clearly the financial and population hub of Texas; 
hence the study fills an important niche in the state's history. This volume, rather than 
being strictly a history of the island, portrays the interplay between Galveston and the 
other areas of commercial and political force in the state. One of the book's strengths is 
the way it documents the inevitability of Galveston's losing its ascendancy to the rival rail 
`- city of Houston. The first portion of the study is an institutional history, treating such 
topics as Galveston's professions (with the notable exception of the oldest, for which the 
isle has long been notorious), commerce, banking, government, education, religion, 
journalism, and society. In addition to affluent Anglo-Americans engaged in commerce, 
Galveston boasted a sizable contingent of German immigrants who prospered in trade. 
An index to the influence of the German-Americans was the fact that the newspaper 
with the largest circulation was the German-language Die Union. These Germans, along 
with natives of England, Spain, Ireland, France, and Italy, gave the island a decidedly 
cosmopolitan flavor. Since Texans, irrespective of era, have never been noted for their 
subtlety, a Galvestonian usage of the 1850’s seems particularly quaint. The well-to-do, 
not wanting to indulge in conspicuous consumption, dressed modestly, but they adver- 
tised their econamic status by attiring their slaves splendidly. The last two sections of 
the book deal with Texas’ expanding cotton economy; its concomitant need for more 
slaves, which resulted in reopening the illicit African slave trade and filibustering; the 
developing rail system; and the economic pressures that caused the state to stand with 
the Confederacy. Fornell has based his history on extensive research in the primary 
documents: newspapers, consular reports, court proceedings, and manuscript collections. 
The volume contains helpful comment on the sources and attractive woodcuts by Lowell 
Collins. 

Washington, D. C. : WALTER RUNDELL, Je. 


LINCOLN: A CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT. Edited by Allan Nevins and Irving 
Stone. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1962. Pp. ix, 226. $4.50.) In the 
introduction to these collectanea, Irving Stone explains that “this book has come into 
being because a group of friends and Lincoln enthusiasts living close to each other in 
Southern California, plus one or two friends of friends, wanted to do something to cele- 
brate the Lincoln Sesquicentennial.” Stone adds: “We asked ourselves what could be 
more appropriate than to take a fresh look at the story of Abraham Lincoln, each of us 
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in his own field, and sce if we could not come up with interesting approaches to some 
of the facets of the president's many sided nature." Thus Allan Nevins writes on "Lin- 
coln's Ideas of Democracy," Fawn Brodie on "Lincoln and Thaddeus Stevens," Harold 
Hyman on "Lincoln's Mars: Edwin M. Stanton," William E. Marsh on "Lincoln and 
Henry W. Halleck,” Norman Corwin on "Lincoln and Douglas: The Tangled Weave,” 
Sherrill Halbert on "Lincoln Suspends the Writ of Habeas Corpus,” David Miller on 
“Lincoln and the Sioux Outbreak,” Jay Monaghan on “Books and Libraries in Lincoln's 
Time," Mort Lewis on "Lincoln's Humour,” Marianne Moore on “Lincoln and the Art 
of the Word,” and Andrew Rolle on “A Biographical Lincoln.” An appendix provides 
the writers comment upon their work. Some of the papers are learned, some are wise, 
some are gay, all are lighted by a western sun. This glare has produced an occasional 
freckle, blemish, or typo. By way of a bibliographical note: let it be pointed out that 
Miss Moore's excellent essay seems to be substantially a reprint of her contribution to 
Lincoln for the Ages, edited by Ralph G. Newman and issued by the same publisher 
as recently as 1960. But despite superficial faults and occasionally warmed-up fare, the 
studies are generally sound, lithe, and lively; in combination they attain a fixed integrity. 
Washington, D. C. Dav C. MEARNS 


LINCOLN AND THE NEGRO. By Benjamin Quarles. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. Pp. 275. $6.50.) In November 1860 Abraham Lincoln as President- 
elect was reminded of the story of a Kentucky justice of the peace who, when con- 
fronted with a baffling case involving slaves, exclaimed: "I will be damned if I don't 
feel almost sorry for being elected when the niggers is the first thing I have to attend 
to." How Lincoln as President attended to the Negroes and how they responded to his - 
efforts—this is the dual theme of the latest book by Benjamin Quarles, author of three 
previous books on the Negro's part in American history. In the present study, as 
Quarles implies by its title, he is concerned with the Negro as well as Lincoln, and with 
the Negro in an active as well as a passive role. Here is no mere recounting of Lin- 
coln's proposals and accomplishments as if these derived from his inner consciousness 
or from the white world alone, without regard to the desires and demands of the 
colored people of the time. Here it is shown, for example, that Lincoln composed 
his eloquent letter to Governor Hahn urging the vote for selected Negroes in Louisiana 
only after he had listened to the appeal of a colored delegation from New Orleans. 
Quarles does not go into such rather speculative questions as these: When, if ever, did 
Lincoln finally lose interest in colonization? Was he, in his eagerness for an early 
peace, willing (in 1864-1865) to qualify his stand on emancipation? What thought did 
he give, in his planning for Reconstruction as a whole, to the actual securing of 
freedmen's rights in the postwar South? The author deals very ably, nevertheless, with 
his subject as he has defined it. Throughout, he handles it in an objective and sym- 
pathetic spirit, He treats myth as well as fact, but never confuses the two. Myths, in- 
deed, form an important part of his subject. "In fine," he concludes, "Lincoln became 
Lincoln because of the Negro, and it was the latter who first reflected the image of 
the Lincoln that was to live." 

University of Wisconsin RicHARD N, Current 


FESSENDEN OF MAINE: CIVIL WAR SENATOR. By Charles A. Jellison. (Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1962. Pp. vi, 294. $5.50.) It is good to have this 
"small biography" of William Pitt Fessenden. There is instruction here for those who 
persist in employing omnibus labels for all Republicans of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction years, The man could grow. For three crowded decades he tried to hold to 
a middle course in public matters. Whiggism brought him into Republican ranks, not 
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humanitarianism. In Fessenden’s words he was no “sickly sentimentalist” or “humanity 
monger.” Nevertheless even men in the middle came by 1860 to accept the need for a 
showdown on the secession issue. Instruction also emerges from Fessenden’s career as 
a senator. Lincoln knew him as one of his most effective supporters on Capitol Hill, 
and this regard was not diminished by Fessenden’s support of the joint congressional 
committee that sought to guide the conduct of the war. Fessenden quickly adopted an 
anti-McClellan posture. He moved ahead to support the need for emancipation. A son 
was killed; another was seriously wounded in the Union’s cause. After a stint as 
Lincoln’s Treasury Secretary, Fessenden returned to the Senate. He tried vainly to hold 
Johnson to a moderate course, but, failing in this, Fessenden, like most Republicans, 
pushed ahead in defiance of the President. As chairman of the joint committee on re- 
construction affairs, Fessenden was too well acquainted with what was going on in the 
South to become a recruit for Johnson’s restoring Democracy. Though at the impeach- 
ment trial Fessenden voted against conviction, he did not thereafter become a martyr 
to radical wrath. All this is clear enough. Professor Jellison deserves substantial credit 
for achieving this clarity of description. The author’s views are, however, less clear than 
his subject’s actions. In light of his insistence on Fessenden’s dynamic moderation, one 
wonders, for example, how Jellison can also advance the old view that Johnson was in 
fact emulating Lincoln’s reconstruction policy. If this judgment is correct, then 
Fessenden requires a different evaluation than is offered here. Further, there is a sense 
of inadequacy of analysis in other places in this volume. Fessenden’s Treasury experi- 
ence offers no insight into cabinet personalities and policies. The shiftings of political 
allegiances in 1865-1868 are left almost unexplained, though Fessenden had to explore 
them and to choose a route. Fessenden himself does not come alive, perhaps because 
this is more an overview of his public career than a biography. Fessenden of Maine, in 
sum, is a valuable contribution to the literature on the Republicans. It is not the last 
word on Fessenden or on the other leaders of the young Republican organization. 
University of California, Los Angeles Haro M. HYMAN 


LION OF WHITE HALL: THE LIFE OF CASSIUS M. CLAY. By David L. Smiley. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 294. $6.00.) Cassius Marcellus 
Clay was born in 1810. As a young man he plunged into Kentucky politics in an effort 
to broaden the state’s economy by advocating manufactures and by encouraging the 
farmers to produce more grain and meat and less tobacco. The slaveholding planters 
opposed his efforts to foster manufacturing, for they wanted the state to remain agrarian. 
Clay fought their domination of the state, and in so doing raised the banner of anti- 
slavery. Clay had no love for the Negro. His opposition to slavery was motivated by a 
conviction that the peculiar institution was economically disadvantageous to Kentucky 
and by his mistaken belief that he could carry with him the nonslaveholding majority 
of the state’s population, He established in 1845 at Lexington a weekly newspaper, The 
True American, Its press was shortly dismantled by irate Lexingtonians and shipped to 
Cincinnati. Outraged by this violence, Clay broadened his attack on slavery to include 
moral and religious as well as economic grounds. The rest of Clay’s life was largely a 
quest for high office. To that end he enlisted in the Mexican War, only to be ingloriously 
captured by the Mexicans. At first a Whig in politics, by 1848 he had turned against 
his distant relative Henry Clay and had become a Free Soiler. In the middle 1850’s he 
joined the Republican party. He tried for the Republican nomination for President, and 
also for Vice-President, in 1860. Lincoln appointed him minister to Russia, a post he 
filled in dubious fashion for over six years. On returning to the United States, he joined 
the Liberal Republicans, went over to the Democrats after 1872, and went back to the 
Republican fold in 1884, all in a vain search for political preferment. He died in 1903. 
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"Cash" Clay was a conceited, bombastic, hard-swearing, pistol-toting, and bowie knife- 
carrying eccentric who never really grew up. He had some talent as an orator, but he 
was essentially a romantic devoid of political realism. A little man, he tried to play a 
big role, and failed. Professor Smiley has told his story faithfully, and obviously at times 
with a wry face. There will be no need for telling it again. 

University of Rochester GLYNDON G. Van DEUSEN 


THE SECESSION CONVENTIONS OF THE SOUTH. By Ralph A. Wooster. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 294. $6.50.) To the mass 
of publications that have accompanied the Civil War centennial, Professor Wooster's 
book brings a certain freshness in providing original research and new information. 
Despite a century's accumulation of materia] and writing on secession, comparatively 
little attention has been accorded the men who actively participated in the work of 
the state conventions and the revolutionary movement initiated by these bodies. Con- 
spicuously absent are analyses of the personal interests, politica! and economic ambitions, 
and other motivating factors that influenced these individuals to embrace the cause of 
disunion. T'his volume represents a pioneer effort in the exploration of a number of 
characteristics of the more than eighteen hundred men faced with official consideration 
of secession in 1860-1861. Án enormous amount of research in the manuscript census 
returns of 1860, a relatively unmined source, furnishes the basis for the study which 
is largely statistical in nature. By "totaling or averaging" his information, the author 
seeks to develop an insight into the typical membership and work of the bodies charged 
with the secession decision. On a state-by-state basis he surveys the nativity, ages, occu- 
pations, slaveholding, and property interests of the members, the former political orien- 
tation of their constituents, and correlates his findings to show similarities and varia- 
tions among the conventions and legislatures of the fifteen slave states. Although his 
conclusions are well founded, they should produce no significant reinterpretation of 
the economic, political, or social forces that signalized the failure of the democratic 
system in 1860-1861. Wooster does, however, establish a new route of research which 
holds promise for more intensive study of the motivation of the principals in the final 
secession crisis. Unfortunately the magnitude of attempting a statistical analysis of the 
personnel of the conventions while at the same time chronicling their work has led 
the author into acceptance of doubtful generalizations. That “cooperationists believed 
in secession as strongly" as separate state actionists in any state is open to question. 
Division among Texas voters on the irregular method of calling a convention was more 
complicated than the author implies, and although one could accept the fact that no 
great planter conspiracy existed in that state, the twelve great planters who were dele- 
gates represented 3.68 per cent of that class while lesser planters were represented by 
1.29 per cent of their class. More precisely in error is the statement that two members 
of the Arkansas convention, Thomas B. Hanley and Clark HL Flanagin, were former 
governors of the state. Hanley was never governor of Arkansas, and Flanagin served 
later as war governor. Ás a new approach to the study of a complicated phase of 
American history, Wooster's work deserves serious attention, and subsequent research 
in this vein should clarify certain aspects of a movement that continues to be a source 
of historical controversy. 

North Texas State University Jack B. Scroces 


NORTH CAROLINA IN 1861. By James H. Boykin. (New York: Bookman As- 
sociates, 1961. Pp. 237. $5.00.) In his thoughtful introduction Professor Boykin of St. 
Augustine's College in Raleigh, North Carolina, points up certain striking similarities 
between North Carolina's position on the eve of the Civil War and a century later. In 
1861 the state "drifted reluctantly and enigmatically into secession against her better 
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judgment and against the welfare of her predominantly agricultural yeomanry.” Its 
moderation did not spare North Carolina the death and devastation of the war, but, 
Boykin argues, it did leave the state “free to enter more readily and more gracefully” 
into the postwar era. In 1961 the state was reluctant and worried about desegregation 
but moderation prevailed, and it seemed that North Carolina would “move into the 
post-segregation era with grace and a minimum of discomfort and dislocation.” The 
purpose of this study, therefore, is to demonstrate both the “virtues and faults of 
moderation in social evolution” by examining the critical year of a century ago. Un- 
fortunately this purpose is not satisfactorily realized. Boykin explains, again in the in- 
troduction, that he has scrupulously tried to apply the scientific method to social phe- 
nomena. Ignoring most secondary accounts and working exclusively from an impressive 
number and variety of original sources, he has eschewed editorializing adjectives and 
weighted “adverse evidence” as heavily as “conforming evidence.” The result is not so 
much a meaningful narrative as it is a collection of data, some of it interesting, that has 
been laboriously mined from the sources. Part One consists of chapters on government 
and population, the economy, state and local regulations, education and propaganda, 
and the churches, Part Two deals with the drift toward secession. Despite the value 
of much of the material included in this book, the reader who wants a tore coherent 
account of secession in North Carolina will still have recourse to J. Carlyle Sitterson, 
The Secession Movement in North Carolina (1939). 

Duke Untversity Rosert F. DURDEN 


COMMANDERS OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. By Warren W. Hassler, 
Jr. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1962. Pp. xxi, 281. $6.00.) This 
book is a series of brief and disjunctive essays on the seven generals who commanded 
the Army of the Potomac from 1861 to 1865: Irving McDowell, George B. McClellan, 
John Pope, Ambrose E. Burnside, Joseph Hooker, George G. Meade, and U. S. Grant. 
The essays are neither wholly biographical nor wholly analytical, but whatever they 
are they are not likely to satisfy the Civil War historian. For the casual reader the 
sketches doubtless will be interesting, but for the serious student of the war they add 
little or nothing to what is already known about these generals and of the command 
system within which they functioned. (Actually, of course, only five of the generals 
commanded the Army of the Potomac. This army was not organized until August 
1861, after McDowell had fought at Bull Run, and at the end of the war it was under 
the direct command of Meade, not Grant.) The portraits that emerge are but faintly 
retouched reproductions of those already existing. McDowell was “unfitted by training- 
and experience for any command." "McClellan had a real talent for devising sweeping 
plans of grand strategy," but he "frequently magnified difficulties confronting him, and 
failed to allow for similar problems facing the enemy." Pope had an "obnoxious char- 
acter,” and "neither his men nor his officers had any confidence in him.” Burnside 
“showed little imagination in anything.” Hooker “was incapable of sustained mental 
concentration of a high order.” Meade was “a sound though by no means a great 
commander." He was merely “a brave, methodical and conscientious soldier." Grant is 
given about the position usually accorded him with special accolades for his "apprecia- 
tion of the political-military relationship." In his preface Hassler states that no previous 
book has done what his is trying to do and that no previous author “really comes to 
grips with any of these generals.” This is a most unfortunate statement because it ig- 
nores the excellent work of T. Harry Williams in Lincoln and His Generals, of Ken- 
neth Williams’ Lincoln Finds a General, and of numerous other students of the 
Federal command system. They have come to grips with the problems and the men. 
Tulane University Joan P. Dyer 
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DR. MARY WALKER: THE LITTLE LADY IN PANTS. By Charles McCool 
Snyder. (New York: Vantage Press. 1962. Pp. 166. $3.95.) As a trousered truant from 
tradition, Mary Edwards Walker made a spectacle and a nuisance of herself on two 
continents. In the course of a long life she polygamously espoused many causes; one by 
one they deserted her, until, at the end, she had left only her breeches and her im- 
penetrable self-importance. A graduate of Syracuse Medical College, Dr. Walker 
achieved the high point of her professional career during the Civil War when she was 
appointed an assistant surgeon (without military rank) in the Union Army. Captured 
by the Confederates, she was imprisoned in Richmond's Castle Thunder and was 
eventually exchanged for a major. These "services and sufferings" persuaded Congress 
and Andrew Johnson to bestow on her the Medal of Honor, an award officially with- 
drawn more than half a century later for want of specificity in the citation. She refused 
to relinquish it. In this fastidiously documented biography, Mr. Snyder concedes her 
obnoxious traits, hber compulsive contentiousness, and her instinctive exaggeration, but 
implies that this faddist, feminist, and nt was also endowed with a kind of 
fascination. Perhaps she was. 

Washington, D. C. Davi» C. MEARNS 


THE FIRST CENTURY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 1861-1961. 
By Charles M. Gates. (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1961. Pp. xiv, 252. 
$7.50.) From a meager territoríal institution in a remote woods, the University of Wash- 
ington has grown into an urbanized giant. The university has had a singularly checkered 
administrative history; presidents have come and gone with disconcerting rapidity. The 
state legislature and governors have frequently interfered in university affairs, both out 
of mischief and ignorance. One is led to speculate on how much of the success of any 
great American university is the result of conscious planning or of such factors of chance 
as that which placed the University of Washington in a rapidly growing population 
center. The general high quality of this history attests to the seriousness with which 
professional historians are coming to regard the long-neglected field of higher educa- 
tion. One wishes that this book were more lively and imaginative and that there were 
not so much gentlemanly reluctance to pass sharp judgments on men and events. The 
author and his assistants fail to answer some of the most important questions that their 
study raises: What has been the role of leadership in shaping this institution? How 
much has this university affected the culture, the politics, the economy of its state and 
region? What are the implications for the future, as the public stake in higher education 
grows ever larger, of the attempts at ideological control by public officials and vested 
interests? The format deserves the severest censure. An awkward double quarto size 
with purple binding gives the total effect of a 1930's yearbook. At first glance one finds 
it hard to believe that this is more than a public relations blurb written to celebrate a 
centennial, something to be displayed, not read. Gates's painstaking work deserved better 
from his publisher. 

Colorado College Louis G. GEIGER 


FORT PHIL KEARNY: AN AMERICAN SAGA. By Dee Brown. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1962. Pp. 251. $4.95.) For students of the Indian wars, the an- 
nihilation of Captain William J. Fetterman’s command of eighty men by Red Cloud's 
Sioux in December 1866 has long held a fascination second only to the Custer disaster 
ten years later. Colonel Henry B. Carrington’s ill-fated attempt to keep open the 
Montana Road, his personality clashes with rash subordinates and unsympathetic su- 
periors, and the series of reverses that culminated in the Fetterman Massacre have been 
chronicled many times. Dec Brown's treatment focuses on the saga of Fort Phil 
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Kearny and thus does not cover the broader sweep presented by Grace Hebard and 
E. A. Brininstool in The Bozeman Trail, the standard work for forty years. But for 
this central phase of the story, deeper research combined with more skillful organiza- 
tion and presentation makes Fort Phil Kearny of greater value than The Bozeman Trail. 
Brown has made a genuine contribution to the history of the Indian wars. 

National Park Service Rosert M. UTLEY 


THE PROMISED CITY: NEW YORK'S JEWS, 1870-1914. By Moses Rischin. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1962. Pp. xvi, 342. $7.50.) Moses Rischin's 
thoughtfully conceived and well-written study of New York's East European Jews, 
covering the period 1870 to 1914, is “Handlin-craft” that does credit to the master. To 
the East European Jews, more than to any other immigrant group as a whole, New 
York City rather than the nation at large was the “Promised Land." Between 1870 and 
1914, the folk exodus of this people added more than two million newcomers to the 
United States; by 1914 more than half of the nation's Yiddish immigrants were living 
in New York City. Rischin is at his best in dealing with his central, and dual, theme: 
the impact of the East European Jews on the development of New York City and the 
role of the urban community in facilitating their adjustment to the New World. He 
shows how, with skills acquired in Europe, they promoted the increasing identification 
of the garment industry with the Empire City and how their close familial living en- 
couraged the pattern of home-oriented, smallunit production that came to prevail 
therein. He contends, moreover, that the resulting tenement environment and the 
_ protests of Jews and others against it gave significant impetus to the reform movement 
of the early twentieth century. Equally valuable is his discussion of the urban institu- 
tions through which the new arrivals found an adjustment to the American scene: the 
landsmanschaften which embraced virtually every immigrant household by 1914, the 
benevolent societies, the Yiddish press and theater, the coffee house or Jewish “saloon,” 
and ultimately the garment workers' unions, in which the voice of the Lower East Side 
had become influential by the close of the period. He is less convincing, perhaps because 
here he seems to be less objective, in treating the' attitudes of this immigrant group 
and its relations with other segments of the urban community. One wonders, at times, 
whether he does not overstress the idealism of these newcomers, as well as underplay 
the manifestations of prejudice, both in German Jews and other nationality groups, of 
which they were victims in these years. 

New York University ` Bavap SrL 


THE EARLY JEWISH LABOR MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Edited by Elias Tcherikower. Translated and revised by Aaron Antonovsky from the 
original Yiddish. (New York: Yivo Institute for Jewish Research. 1961. Pp. v, 379.) 
Condensed from the original two volumes prepared between 1943 and 1945 by Elias 
Tcherikower and a dozen other students of Jewish labor, and now better integrated 
by Aaron Antonovsky, this volume is a useful, if modest and necessarily minor addition 
to American labor history. Conceivably it may prove more valuable to those eager for 
handy sketches of conditions prevalent among elements of American Jewry late in the 
last century. The pretensions of the title aside, the emphasis falls heavily on East 
European (Russian) Jews, who, emigrating to the United States during the eighties 
and nineties, formed important minorities within the garment and related industries, 
the tobacco trades, and several lesser pursuits in New York City. After an extensive 
treatment of the Shtet! way of life, indeed of the general context from which the Russian 
Jews emerged, supplemented by a chapter on the halfway house which London proved 
to be for many of them, the study moves to the main configurations of their labor ac- 
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tivities in New York, Amid the narrative development, attention is given to the inter- 
play of revolutionary ideologues—radical, socialist, and anarchist—with the spontaneous 
dissidence upwelling periodically among the sweated Jewish workers. The difficulties | 
inhering in the organization of these immigrants are made obvious: the European 
background which, psychologically equipped them for a more individualistic existence, 
the lack of industrial experience, the problems posed by linguistic and social barriers 
in their American context, the deep divisions between these Russian Jews and the 
better-established German Jews, the clashes of traditions, including religious traditions, 
and the instabilities of pioneering unionism uncertain of its goals. Against these themes 
constructive achievements make their unlikely appearance, culminating in the pattern 
of organization emergent in the garment trades and in the Jewish Labor Federation 
of the early nineties. I found most interesting the chapters dealing with peddlers and 
sweatshops and with the New York garment industry. The summary portion of the 
last chapter was helpful and especially well done. However commendable in some re- 
gards, the book unhappily lacks elegance. Admittedly certain disabilities may have been 
imposed by the larger, rambling Yiddish version; they are nonetheless unfortunate. Con- 
sidering the objectives of this work, entirely too much attention is given the European 
matrix, though the materials are handled with insight and humanity. Apparently no 
effort was made to bring Tcherikower’s scholarship up to date; hence the background 
materials dealing with aspects of immigration, American labor history, and social and 
economic trends in the last portion of the nineteenth centüry seem almost quaint in 
light of nearly two decades of progress in historical and behavioral studies. 

University of Florida C. K. YEARLEY, Jr. 


CALLED UNTO HOLINESS. THE STORY OF THE NAZARENES: THE 
FORMATIVE YEARS. By Timothy L. Smith. (Kansas City, Mo.: Nazarene Publish- 
ing House. 1962. Pp. 413. $4.95.) This book was written under the auspices of the, 
Nazarene Church History Commission and reviewed by the commission prior to pub- 
lication, Beginning with an analysis of the holiness revivals of the Civil War era, it 
treats subsequent conflicts between those who espoused entire sanctification and those 
who derided it, the withdrawal of holiness factions from Methodist and other com- 
munions, the organization of the Church of the Nazarene in 1908, and the progress 
of the new denomination through its "formative years," to 1933. Professor Smith is 
particularly successful in relating the sect to political progressivism, to religious funda- 
mentalism, and to social, economic, and intellectual trends. Nazarenes diverged mark- 
edly from those tendencies which H. Richard Niebuhr and others ascribe to sects of 
the disinherited. They did not abandon sacraments, education, traditional doctrines, or 
traditional polity. Indeed “loyalty to old patterns . . . was their hallmark.” Nor did 
this fellowship of the poor await an early deliverance through social upheaval or 
through a Second Advent. This is a copiously documented, perceptive, ably written 
volume, although its tone is apologetic. A better-balanced treatment would deal more 
charitably with efforts of parent churches to accommodate Christian teachings to new 
knowledge, to curtail revivals and revivalists, and to emphasize spiritual growth. Smith 
also slights the social implications of this body which Elmer T. Clark assigns to the 
holiness "right wing.” Why did Nazarene leaders champion legal prohibition yet gen- 
erally dissociate themselves from the agitation of middle- and upper-class churches for 
broader reform legislation? Do puritanical virtues bring economic prosperity to 
Nazarenes in our complex urban society as evidently they did to Methodists in an 
earlier era? These and other questions deserve further attention. 

Texas Western College KENNETH K, Banery 
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STRUGGLE FOR EQUAL OPPORTUNITY: DIRT FARMERS AND THE 
AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION, By Orrin L. Keener. (New York: 
Vantage Press. 1961. Pp. 278. $3.75.) In the realm of scholarly endeavor it is unfortunate 
when adequacy of research and clarity of organization do not match the significance 
of the subject. For the author of this book, manuscript collections, scholarly journals, 
and competent monographs do not seem to exist. Agricultural History, with its many 
bibliographical aids and a substantial number of relevant articles, is ignored. Not least 
in the last category is the excellent article by Clayton Ellsworth on the Country Life 
Commission. Careful scanning of the backnotes (neither a bibliography nor an index 
grace the volume) reveals the use of a great variety of printed sources ranging from 
the principal farm journals to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, but it also reveals the failure 
to use any material published after 1940. The book's subtitle raises the expectation that 
actual cultivators of the soil and the Country Life Association will be the centers of 
interest, but this prospect is not fulfilled. The greater part of the material is drawn 
from what editors, correspondents, politicians, travelers, and government officials have 
said about farmers and farming. The association, moreover, receives scant attention. 
Án opening chapter of fewer than ten pages covers its "Beginnings and Objectives." A 
concluding paragraph of fewer than ten lines contains its obituary. The intervening 
material contains commentary on the conditions and characteristics of rural life from 
fourteenth-century England to the twentieth-century United States, In selecting and 
presenting this material it was the author's purpose to provide "an interpretive study 
tracing some of the earlier phases of our farmers' long struggle for the good life." Much 
information, a number of unsupported generalizations, some errors of fact, and some 
challenging observations characterize the author's attempt to achieve his goal. 
University of Kansas GEORGE L. ANDERSON 


THE COEUR D'ALENE MINING WAR OF 1892: A CASE STUDY OF AN 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTE. By Robert Wayne Smith. [Oregon State Monographs, 
Studies in History Number 2.] (2d ed.; Corvallis: Oregon State University Press. 1961. 
Pp. xi, 132. $4.00.) In his sympathetic but reasonably objective narrative Professor 
Smith examines the early mining conflicts in the Coeur d'Alene country of northern 
Idaho. Labor's awakening class consciousness and growing realization of the poten- 
tialities of organization for bargaining is his central theme. These events of 1892 were 
overshadowed by the famous Homestead Strike, and historians have generally neg- 
lected this important chapter in the antecedents of the Western Federation of Miners. 
This was written as a doctoral essay a quarter of a century ago. Collections that have 
since become available, such as the Samuel T. Hauser papers at the Wyoming State 
Historical Society, may not significantly alter this treatment, but nevertheless they 
should be utilized. 

Miami University Dwicnr L. Sra 


_ THE AMATEUR DEMOCRAT: CLUB POLITICS IN THREE CITIES. By 

James Q. Wilson. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1962. Pp. xv, 378. $6.95.) 
The Amateur Democrat is concerned with persons whose ideas about the use of 
political power do not coincide with the ideas of those exercising party or govern- 
mental leadership. The amateur is interested in ideas and principles, not in persons. 
The amateur prefers to vote on policies rather than on politicians. On the other hand, 
the professional is preoccupied with winning and maintaining power; this means 
winning votes, which has little to do with following principles. The amateur Demo- 
crats work under several handicaps. They do not feel they should centralize power in 
their clubs, with the result that the rewards in terms of power are insufficient to keep 
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most amateurs active for more than a very few years. Nor do the amateur clubs feel 
they can compromise with other social and political power structures and survive as in- 
dependent forces. Finally, the amateur's predominantly middle-class background dis- 
courages sympathetic cooperation with Negroes, Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, and 
the leaders of organized labor. These factors diminish the amateur clubs’ potential con- 
tributions to the total liberal (Democratic) movement The book focuses on club 
politics in three cities: New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 1 wish the author's pri- 
mary research comprehended a wider range of amateur clubs. The book's findings beg 
systematic comparison with experience in the South and in Republican clubs, as well 
as with the effect of the Populist, Progressive, and more recent “amateur” movements 
on political power structures in midwestern cities and towns. But it is hardly fair to 
criticize a book because it has restricted itself to its stated bounds. The book has 
thoroughly covered its assigned territory and has generalized usefully and suggestively 
from its findings. The literature of political behavior is amply cited. Students and ob- 
servers of urban politics will read this book with profit. It treats an important subject 
capably. Its careful style is especially appreciated in a period when widely read non- 
fiction is so often carelessly organized, developed, and written. 

University of South Dakota ALAN L. CLEM 


A MANY-COLORED TOGA: THE DIARY OF HENRY FOUNTAIN 
ASHURST, Edited by George F. Sparks. (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1962, 
Pp. xvi, 416. $7.50.) The diary of Arizona's late Senator Ashurst covers twenty-seven 
years, 1970-1937. Here was a man who achieved the image of the senator more than 
most of his colleagues, yet left an impression in his journal of holding in cynical con- 
tempt lesser men, fickle voters, and favor seekers. There are many useful, incisive, and 
often witty characterizations of the giants of his era from Presidents to Senate barbers. 
Ashurst never was in step with the New Deal, and the diary ends with his comments 
on his part as chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee in scuttling "Eff Dee's” 
court-packing scheme. The editing is confined to a section called "Personae" which 
identifies many of the people mentioned in the journal entries. 

Arizona State University PauL HUBBARD 


AN AFFAIR OF HONOR: WOODROW WILSON AND THE OCCUPATION 
OF VERACRUZ. By Robert E. Quirk. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press for 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 1962. Pp. vi, 184. $5.00.) Winner of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association's prize in American history, An Affair of 
Honor is a significant study. Professor Quirk has done an excellent job of finding the 
available materials both in the United States and in Mexico. Although the author is 
concerned largely with the occupation of Veracruz, he begins by discussing the Tampico 
incident. President Wilson, says the author, was not receiving competent advice. John 
Lind, the President's agent in Mexico, was not equipped for his post, since he was anti- 
Catholic, he spoke no Spanish, and he was ignorant of Mexican history. When Wilson 
refused to give the press accurate information, exaggerated and unfortunate releases 
from Mexico appeared in American papers. Wilson assumed a bellicose attitude and 
seemed determined not to compromise. Soon a diplomatic impasse was reached, and 
war clouds lowered. Oddly enough, as Quirk points out, Huerta welcomed Wilson's 
steps toward intervention as the only way to save his government. Americans in 
Mexico apparently hoped that war would result. While some impertalistic Republicans, . 
led by Senator Henry C. Lodge, sought military intervention, Wilson dispatched a fleet 
to Mexican waters, seized Veracruz, and stirred up public opinion at home. The author 
disagrees with Professor Arthur Link by taking the position that there was little op- 
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position to Wilson’s policy in the United States. Quirk contends that Wilson knew 
little of the true situation in Veracruz. He thought that the port could be occupied 
without opposition. Soon the entire city was in arms. When the President learned about 
the fighting, with casualties on both sides, he was visibly affected. For some months, 
over seven thousand marines held the city. In seeking a face-saving way out, Wilson 
readily accepted the offer of mediation by the ABC powers. Wilson negotiated with 
Carranza, leader of the Constitutionalist forces for the evacuation of Veracruz. The 
author concludes that Wilson’s policy was dictatorial, and, regardless of benefits, was 
unacceptable to Mexico. Quirk may not have written the last word on the subject be- 
cause some documentary files remain closed, but for this generation this study is 
definitive. 

University of Florida GEORGE OsBORN 


. THE KU KLUX KLAN IN AMERICAN POLITICS. By Arnold S. Rice. Intro- 
duction by Harry Golden. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1962. Pp. vi, 150. 
$3.25.) Rice's volume is a good first step toward a general evaluation of the twentieth- 
century Klan. He writes particularly well on its nature and sources, and his descrip- 
tions of the Klan in Georgia, Alabama, Texas, Arkansas, and Kentucky are good, as 
is the story of the 1924 political conventions. His treatment, however, is not sufficiently 
inclusive, and there are many errors. Rice misses the importance of the essential fra- 
ternal nature of the Klan and the degree to which it came close to taking its place. 
within the lodge world of America. He avoids examining the role of clerical anti- 
Catholicism. In the 1920’s the Klan was nationwide. Unfortunately Rice does not carry 
his detailed examination beyond the geographical limits of his doctoral dissertation on 
“the "Southern Wing" of the Klan. Of the seven states with largest Klan membership, 
only Texas is covered. Within the South, the treatment of Louisiana, Mississippi, Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas is inadequate. The Klan's national and state legislative efforts 
are omitted, and the degree of Klan violence is understated. After the 1920's, the book 
is best when describing the recurrence of old Klan connections in politics and in 
charting the tangled proliferation of Klans after World War II. It misses the role of 
the Klan in Georgia and Florida during the 1930’s and fails to comment on the sudden 
availability of funds when the Klan struck out at union organizing drives. Changes in 
the Klan's issues, semantics, purposes, and causes in the 1950's and 1960's need closer 
study. James Vander Zanden's fine analysis would have been helpful. The selection of 
Kennedy's victory as a terminal date for Klan influence is indicative of the way in 
which the later Klan is still regarded through 1920 glasses. Despite such problems, 
however, Rice has made a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Klan. 
University o] Florida Davip CHALMERS 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY DISSENSION IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1928-1936. By 
Elmer L. Puryear. l'The James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Volume 
XLIV.] (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1962. Pp. vi, 251. $2.50.) A 
term which can be easily misunderstood in the American political vocabulary is that 
of "the solid South." Although it has frequently been said that the solidity is more ap- 
parent than real and that differences are fought out in primaries rather than elections, 
comparatively few studies exist that bring out the extent to which dissension rather 
than unity actually prevailed in southern state politics, Elmer Puryear's Democratic 
Party Dissension in North Carolina, 1928-1936, first written as a doctoral dissertation 
at the University of North Carolina, makes the point clearly. The study begins when 
Senator F. M. Simmons helped turn North Carolina against Alfred E. Smith in the 
presidential election of 1928. It covers the legislative and electoral battles of Governors 
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O. Max Gardner and J. C. B. Ehringhaus, the gubernatorial election of Clyde Hoey, 
and the primary campaigns of Senators Josiah Bailey and Robert R. Reynolds. The 
period was indeed one of dissension. It saw the breakdown of the influence of Simmons, 
the rise to power of O. Max Gardner, and the development of an opposition to what 
has been called the Gardner machine. The principal issues involved were government 
finances, with particular attention to the sales tax, public education, and prohibition. 
Conflicts frequently grew out of differences between rural factions and those more 
sympathetic to business. Puryear argues, however, that by the end of the period the 
principal conflict was between a group, led by Gardner, who favored centralization and 
"saw a political machine as an implement of democracy," and the "insurgents" who 
considered a political machine undemocratic and who feared centralization of power. 
Puryear's study will be too detailed for some readers, and his style is at times involved. 
Such thorough and well-documented studies of local politics are essential, however, if 
national politics is to be understood. He tells the story of legislative battles well; he is 
less successful in explaining how the local organization worked. Was the Gardner 
"machine" anything more than the "friends" of Gardner and Ehringhaus working for 
political success? Perhaps if Puryear had had access to Gardner's papers, clearer answers 
to such questions might have been possible. 

Duke University RicHazgD L. Watson, JR. 


THIRTY EXPLOSIVE YEARS IN LOS ANGELES COUNTY. By John Anson 
Ford. [Huntington Library Publications.] (San Marino, Calif.: the Library. 1961. Pp. xv, 
232. $6.00.) For twenty-four years John Anson Ford served Los Angeles County as a 
hard-working member of the Board of Supervisors, the powerful governing authority of 
a county that has more people than forty-three American states. For many years, too, 
he has been grand juror, Democratic party leader, and citizen active in all sorts of 
humanitarian projects. This account of thirty years reflects his intimate experience in 
county affairs, It is an unusual blend of history and autobiography, less personal than 
one would anticipate and achieving qualities of impartiality, balance, and breadth that 
make his clear judgments on county government unique among this kind of literature. 
In Los Angeles Ford is esteemed for his advocacy of government in the liberal tradition, 
and in his book this sympathy for the oppressed minority groups and the underprivileged 
is revealed in the kinds of legislation that he sponsored. He has also devoted his life to 
the study of governmental efficiency, human wants, and the betterment of the area's 
cultural and artistic resources.. His sensitive regard for human beings is reflected in the 
book, in not concentrating upon the scandals of men, but in condemning the sources 
of graft, in not singling out unfaithful public servants, but in praising the records of the 
faithful. Readers will be disappointed, nonetheless, with the oblique way he discusses the 
scandals surrounding former Mayor Shaw's administration and the negotiations regard- 
ing Walter O'Malley's baseball park. Although he never allows himself any hostile 
comments on individuals, one gets an impression of the power structure in Los Angeles 
politics: the Chandler family is influential through its talented leaders and aggressive 
newspaper; the Chamber of Commerce is always active; and certain interests native to 
the county like outdoor athletics and motion pictures exercise disproportionate pressures 
on government. On the whole this is a valuable book, full of insights into the working 
of contemporary government and only limited by the author's unwillingness to arouse 
animosities. 

Whittier College Jonn A, Scmrrz 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT: A MEMORANDUM 
ON THE HISTORY OF THE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC SECURITY AND 
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DRAFTING AND LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. 
By Edwin E. Witte. With a foreword by Frances Perkins. (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press. 1962. Pp. xvi, 220. $5.75.) This massive footnote to the history of a 
momentous piece of legislation is welcome, It was written in 1936 by the executive 
director of the cabinet committee responsible in 1934-1935 for formulating and steering 
to passage the Social Security Act. He depicts the organizational problems involved in 
setting up a technical board of federal departmental representatives, an advisory council 
of citizens holding a widely publicized conference, and a staff of experts recruited from 
public and private employment, all within the context of a final report deadline only 
four months after his own appointment. Conflicts and compromises at all levels both 
before and after the bill was submitted to Congress give depth to the picture of policy 
formation. The role generally attributed to Secretary Morgenthau and the Treasury in 
making the old-age insurance system self-supporting is downgraded by Witte, who 
presents the whole committee, including Morgenthau, as cooperating to carry out the 
personal wishes of President Roosevelt. Less controversial parts of the measure are also 
discussed in terms of their backing and policy significance. Those who have been fol- 
lowing proposed amendments to both the insurance and assistance portions of the 
Social Security Act in recent years may be struck by the persistence of issues and by 
the elevation of “a junior member” of Witte’s staff (Wilbur J. Cohen) to become a 
principal architect of the Kennedy administration proposals. Witte did not finish prepa- 
ration for publication. Rough spots and repetitions were left without change. In general 
this is good, but it seems unfortunate that a few obvious mistakes were allowed to 
stand as surface blemishes on an account warranting intensive study. 

Washington University Rates E. PuwPHREY 


THE REVOLT OF THE CONSERVATIVES: A HISTORY OF THE AMERI. 
CAN LIBERTY LEAGUE, 1934-1940. By George Wolfskill. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1962. Pp. x, 303. $5.00.) Scholars have studied Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s New Deal carefully, but their research on the President's conservative opponents 
has been less thorough. Professor Wolfskill’s excellent monograph helps fill that void. 
The American Liberty League "was the most articulate spokesman of American con- 
servative -political thought in the decade of the 1930's.” It claimed to be nonpartisan, 
and some of its leaders (including Jouett Shouse and Al Smith) had been major powers 
in the Democratic party before Roosevelt won control. Nevertheless, more clearly than 
the Republican party, the Liberty League organized, financed, and spoke for the con- 
servative opposition to Roosevelt’s campaign for re-election in 1936. Though it ap- 
pealed for the support of all classes, its principal backing came from men of great 
wealth, the Du Ponts being particularly conspicuous. In an earlier or later era this 
might have been an advantage, but not in the depression decade. With business and 
financial leadership temporarily discredited, the league's wealth was a political liability. 
In his perceptive and entertaining account Wolfskill traces the history of this pressure 
group from its origins in the Association against the Prohibition Amendment, through 
its hectic battle against Roosevelt in 1936, to its little-noticed death in 1940. His chapter 
on "That Man in the White House" is an unusually fine summary of conservative 
political thought. Wolfskill does not share the league's views, and his gentle humor 
perhaps inadvertently strikes heavy blows at the conservatives. His well-written book, 
nevertheless, is as balanced and as fair as one could reasonably expect from a nonbe- 
lever. Two thoughts not explicitly emphasized by Wolfskill were suggested by his 
account. First, the league was overwhelmingly urban, not rural Second, though the 
organization was concerned almost exclusively with domestic affairs, a substantial 
number of these vehement opponents of Roosevelt's domestic policies supported the 
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President's foreign policies later, The Liberty League's files eventually were destroyed; 
thus the author was compelled to rely more heavily on printed primary sources than 
he might have wished. But he made good use of the materials that were available to 
him, 


lowa State University Wayne S. Cors 


BLACK NATIONALISM: A SEARCH FOR AN IDENTITY IN AMERICA. By 
E. U. Essien-Udom. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1962. Pp. xiii, 367. $6.95.) 
This book is a sociological treatise on the chiliastic and nationalistic movement known 
as the Black Muslims. It is more sympathetic toward the movement than the other 
study of it, C. Eric Lincoln's Black Muslims in America (1961). Mr. Essien-Udom's 
focus is psychological, and he discusses the movement in the context of the ethnic 
ambivalence toward race and nation shared by American Negroes generally. The ap- 
peal of the Black Muslims has been to the alienated and recently urbanized lower-class 
Negroes, who are rejected both by the white society and by the Negro middle and 
upper classes. The author views the Black Muslims as providing "a way out" for 
lower-class Negroes with upward mobility aspirations. The ethnic ambivalence of 
American Negroes and the upward aspirations of the movement’s members lead to 
certain significant paradoxes. While rejecting the larger white society and attacking 
middle-class Negroes, the movement attempts to give its members a white American 
middle-class respectability and style of life. Because the larger white society despises the 
culture of sub-Saharan Africa, the Black Muslims, despite their talk of pride in the 
race’s African past, construct for American Negroes a spurious North African and 
Asian historical tradition. And while the cult has an "eschatological" vision of the 
doom of the white man and the triumph of the black man, on a practical level its 
leaders are chiefly engaged in criticizing the way of life of the Negro lower-class sub- 
culture and in encouraging moral reform and economic accumulation. Though the 
section on the history of Negro nationalistic movements before World War I is weak, 
the book offers a profound insight into the thinking of lower-class Negroes and into 
- the dynamics and significance of the Black Muslim movement. 
Morgan State College Aucusr Mer 


THE TOWN OF YORK, 1793-1815: A COLLECTION OF DOCUMENTS OF 
EARLY TORONTO. Edited with an introduction by Edith G. Firth, [Ontario Series, 
Volume V.] (Toronto: University of Toronto Press; Champlain Society for the Gov- 
ernment of Ontario. 1962. Pp. xciv, 368. $5.00.) York was chosen not as a capital but 
as a naval arsenal in 1793 and became the capital of Upper Canada in 1796. In the 
next twenty years the wisdom of this choice became apparent. This is skillfully docu- 
mented in 358 selections which cover such subjects as establishment of the capital, 
defense, law and order, commercial development, communications, political ferment, 
religion and education, life in York, and York and the War of 1812. Illustrations are 
timely. The index is good. The sixty-five-page introduction is a good example of how 
local history can and should be written. Future historians of Toronto and Ontario must 
rely on this book. 

Albany, New York Ausert B. CoREY 


THE PUBLIC PURSE: A STUDY IN CANADIAN DEMOCRACY. By Norman 
Ward. [Canadian Government Series, Number 11.] (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1962. Pp. vili, 334. $6.00.) Professor Ward has written a scholarly and illumi- 
nating history of the development of parliamentary control of public expenditure in 
Canada. By its very nature, the book is also a history of the elaboration of responsible 
government in Canada, and an admirable companion, in the administrative history of 
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Canada, to J. E. Hodgett’s Pioneer Public Service. Any student of parliamentary, or 
even congressional, government will find much of interest in the study. After a survey 
of the development of financial control prior to confederation, Ward traces its develop- 
ment from 1867 to 1960 by studying two institutions. One is the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee of the Canadian House of Commons, the other the office of auditor-general. His 
examination of both is laced with dry humor, rich in significant detail, and marked by 
a cool moderation of judgment. The author concludes that "the record of the Canadian 
House of Commons in the scrutiny of public expenditures is not good.” The improved 
performance of the Public Accounts Committee since 1957 is by no means established. 
Any permanent advance in this field would involve a reversal of the trend by which, 
since confederation, the cabinet has come to dominate and even supersede the House 
of Commons in finance as in other fields. On the purely administrative side, however, 
the Financial Administration Act of 1957 summed up administrative developments in 
audit and control since 1867 and gave Canada, in the Treasury Board, the Auditor- 
General and the Comptroller of the Treasury, an efficient system of financial control that 
greatly facilitates parliamentary surveillance of public expenditures. 

University of Manitoba W. L. MozToN 


CANADIAN POPULATION AND NORTHERN COLONIZATION: SYM- 
POSIUM PRESENTED TO THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF CANADA IN 1961. Edited 
by V. W. Bladen. [Royal Society of Canada, "Studia Varia” Series, Number 7.] 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press for the Society. 1962. Pp. x, 158. $4.50.) The 
dozen essays in this slender volume present a useful and informative summary of re- 
cent Canadian scholarship in the areas of demography and Arctic studies. The papers 
dealing with the problems of Canadian population are largely technical in nature and 
will be of slight interest to historians. Thomas Cameron contributes an introductory 
essay on "The Causes of the Population Increase.” Nathan Keyfitz surveys "New 
Patterns in the Birth Rate," while Pierre Dagenais writes thoughtfully of “Le Probléme 
de la population au Canada.” Guy Rocher indicates some of the changes in the com- 
position of the Canadian labor force in "La Main-d'oeuvre canadienne." Jacques 
Henripin raises some important questions about the future of French Canada in 
"Évolution de la composition ethnique et linguistique de la population canadienne." 
A. R. M. Lower, the only historian represented in this volume, provides a lively survey 
of "The Growth of Population in Canada." Far more provocative are the papers deal- 
ing with various aspects of the development of the Canadian north. W. K. Buck and 
J. F. Henderson stress "The Role of Mineral Resources in the Development and 
Colonization of Northern Canada." There is an interesting discussion by M. J. Dunbar 
of the Soviet proposal to build a dam across the Bering Strait in "The Living Resources 
of Northern Canada.” E. W. Humphrys assesses the “Possibilities of Light and Heat 
from Atomic Energy and Other Sources," and G. M. Brown summarizes a number of 
cold acclimatization studies in “Man in the North.” In a sober, concluding essay, Trevor 
Lloyd warns against the danger of a facile optimism about the future of the Canadian 
north. Lloyd foresees no large-scale movement of permanent population into the 
northern regions of Canada, nor does he expect a rapid development of the north based 
on the exploitation of mineral resources. He calls for extensive public expenditures on 
basic scientific research as a prerequisite to economic growth, and for systematic plan- 
ning to ensure the orderly development of Canada's northern empire. Taken as a 
whole, these essays on the possibilities of northern colonization provide a useful cor- 
rective to the exuberant pronouncements so often made regarding the great Canadian 
north. 

University of Manitoba Laurence S. FALLI, Jr. 
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THE BROKEN SPEARS: THE AZTEC ACCOUNT OF THE CONQUEST OF 
MEXICO. Edited and with an introduction by Miguel León-Portilla. Translated from 
Nahuatl into Spanish by Angel María Garibay K. English translation by Lysander Kemp. 
(Boston: Beacon Press. 1962. Pp. xxxi, 168. $5.00.) Aztec texts relating to the Spanish 
conquest of Mexico are well known to the coterie of Nahuatl scholars, but they have 
rarely been made accessible to a reading public. Fifteen selections from native literature 
are assembled in this anthology, which first appeared as Visión de los vencidos in 
Mexico in 1959 and is now translated into English by Lysander Kemp. The anthology 
includes passages from the main Indian, or in some instances mestizo, writers on the 
subject of conquest: Sahagún informants, Muñoz Camargo, Tezozomoc, Codex 
Ramírez, Codex Aubin, Ixtlilxochitl, the Manuscript of 1528, Chimalpahin, and the 
Cantares mexicanos. The selections range from the 1520's to the early seventeenth 
century, and all have been previously published. The present work cannot be used as 
a scholarly edition, for the passages are abridged and the translations are quite free. 
The objective is not to present a series of definitive texts but rather to demonstrate the 
existence of an important corpus and to evoke the psychology of the defeated Indian 
civilization. In this the collection is wholly successful. The firsthand reports by people 
suddenly exposed to horses, firearms, and Europeans have a universal interest, and some 
of the narrative accounts combine lyricism and graphic detail in an exceptionally re- 
vealing way. Introductory commentary by Miguel León-Portilla places the material in 
its historical context. There are explanatory notes, bibliography, and an index, with 
illustrations adapted from the pictorial codexes of the sixteenth century by Alberto 
Beltrán. 

State University of lowa CHARLES GIBSON 


A HISTORY OF CUBA AND ITS RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
Volume I, 1492-1845: FROM THE CONQUEST OF CUBA TO LA ESCALERA. 
By Philip S. Foner. (New York: International Publishers. 1962. Pp. 255. $3.75.) A 
history of Cuba written in English has been long overdue. Much research has been 
done since the publication of Johnson's five-volume work in 1920. In covering the 
period from 1790 to 1845, Dr. Foner has utilized some of this research (especially the 
work of Cuban historians) and material in both the United States and Cuban archives. 
One of the major weaknesses of the volume is the scanty coverage (three chapters) 
given to the first three centuries of Cuba's history. This partially reflects the current 
state of Cuban historiography, but material does exist for a more adequate presentation, 
Foner also revives the black legend with all of the righteous indignation of Las Casas, 
and with little consideration of the studies by Hanke, Leonard, and others. Foner 
concentrates most of his study on the interaction (after 1790) of Spanish colonial 
policy, the various movements for reform and independence, the conflict between groups 
in Cuba, and United States foreign policy. Slavery is stressed as the dominant factor in 
this interaction. The sections dealing with United States policy are supported by some 
archival research, and the works of Cuban poets and writers are skillfully woven into 
the narrative. The excessive emphasis given to the themes of conflict and slavery results 
in oversimplification. It is doubtful, for example, that Americans during this period 
could be classified as "progressives" or "conservatives" largely on the basis of their 
attitude toward Latin American independence, or that protection of slavery was the 
most important motivating factor underlying the Cuban policy of the United States. 
This is not a definitive study of Cuban history to 1845, but it is a useful synthesis of 
certain developments presented with the moral fervor of the reformer and the tone 
of an extreme Cuban nationalist. 

University of Rhode Island RoszaT FREEMAN SMITH 
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DOCUMENTOS PARA LA HISTORIA DE MÉXICO. Compiled and arranged 
by José L. Franco. [Publicaciones del Archivo Nacional de Cuba, Number 53.] (Havana: 
the Archivo. 1961. Pp. xcix, 498.) These documents seem to have been assembled for 
two purposes: to render the homage of revolutionary Cuba to revolutionary Mexico 
and to emphasize the role of the imperialist yanqui in each case. The lengthy intro- 
duction establishes the Mexican-Cuban relationship and rambles over many shopworn 
Mexican-United States conflicts. The necessary obeisances are made to Marx and Lenin. 
The body of 331 documents covers Cuban-Mexican business from 1767 to 1830 and 
deals mainly with Spanish defensive reorganization, the period of the Mexican Revo- 
lution, and abortive Spanish plans for the reconquest of Mexico. Around these themes 
. the documents form a miscellany, the criteria for selection being obscure. Those deal. 
ing with plans for reconquest are especially interesting and informative. There are' no 
index and only a rudimentary table of contents. An unusually long shect of errata 
attests to the sloppiness of the editing. Ä 
University of Houston Jack A. Hanpick 


THE DESERT REVOLUTION: BAJA CALIFORNIA, :1911. By Lowell L, 
Blaisdell, (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1962. Pp. xiii, 268. $6.00.) The 
ordinary student of the Mexican Revolution conceives it quite exclusively as a main- 
land movement, with Francisco Madero as its first leader. Basically this concept is 
correct, but there is an interesting side episode and an even more interesting leader 
who have largely escaped attention. The episode is the abortive "desert revolution" in 
northern Baja California. The leader was Ricardo Flores Magón, who has been called 
the "precursor" and who in the opinion of the author is the man and thinker without 
whom “to prepare the way, the deeds of Madero and Zapata, of Carranza and Villa, 
would not have been possible." Flores Magón was one of the leading exponents of 
anarchism in his time, long carried on a forceful attack on the Díaz regime, created 
the Liberal party, tried to inspire it by his voluminous writings, and put it in the feld 
as a contender against the more popular Madero-led movement—this last unsuccess- 
fully. The Liberals enjoyed a flurry of temporary power in Baja California in 1911, won 
one or two revolutionary "battles," and held the towns of Mexicali and "Tijuana, but 
in the end failed and disappeared. Blaisdell digs into this story with thoroughness and 
objectivity. This task of scholarship was not exactly easy, for the records of the events 
were scattered, and what previous writing had been done was strongly partisan. The 
"desert revolution" was a curious series of events, involving a leader, Flores Magón, 
who never took the field, but who remained practically in hiding in Los Angeles, a 
number of field "generals," most of whom were not Mexicans, an army which was 
made up largely of non-Mexican adventurers and soldiers of fortune and was never 
properly equipped or adequately supplied, a number of Americans who were inter- 
ested in the turn of events for very personal business reasons, the Mexican federals 
who were slow to take the initiative and not too effective when they did, and 
` more complicating factors and personalities, not the least of which was the United States 
government and its neutrality legislation. Out of this maze the author has brought 
sense and understanding in a very excellent short study. 

St. Louis University JogN Francis BANNON 


THE CUBAN INVASION: THE CHRONICLE OF A DISASTER. By Karl E. 
Meyer and Tad Szulc. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. 160. $3.95.) Karl E. 
Meyer interviewed Castro in the Sierra Maestra in 1958. Tad Szulc covered Cuba for 
six years, reported the invasion build-up of the Bay of Pigs, April 17-20, 1961, from 
Miami, and toured the battlefield with Castro after the fiasco, These newspaper corre- 
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spondents and authors of books on Latin America obviously could not name the 
Cubans and Americans whose confidential interviews constitute a principal source for 
this post-mortem of “the strangest tragedy of errors in which the United States was 
ever involved.” They also relied on articles in American magazines shortly after the 
disaster and upon Playa Girón, a Castro version. The authors place the principal blame 
for the debacle on the CIA, especially on its refusal to work with the Cuban under- 
ground. This refusal rather than inadequate air power manned by Cuban rebels caused 
the disaster. Historians will find more valuable the authors’ analysis of the dilemma 
that confronts the United States in its attempts to fulfill the principles of the Good 
Neighbor policy. Bryce Wood's The Making of the Good Neighbor Policy (1961) 
insisted that not only intervention but interference by the United States in the 
domestic affairs of Latin America violated this policy. On the other hand, as Meyer 
and Szulc point out, noninterference bolstered Batista’s corrupt and ruthless dictator- 
ship. Interference—in the form of Secretary of State Dulles’ appearance at a reception 
given by the Cuban ambassador shortly before elections early in November 1958— 
did not prevent the overthrow of Batista two months later. The authors also point 
out the embarrassments that the Department of Justice and the Department of State 
suffered from the CIA’s tendency. to decide the foreign policy of the United States. Its 
decisions damaged the Good Neighbor policy and the Alliance for Progress, the latter 
of which, I might add, inherently violates the former. 


Howard University Rarrorp W. Locan 
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la Lega di Cambrai Arch. stor. ital., no. 1, 
1962. 

GIUSEPPE GaLasso. L'opera del Brandi e 
alcuni studi recenti su Carlo V. Riv. stor. ital., 
no. I, 1962. 


ECONOMIC, LEGAL, INSTITUTIONAL 


G. Despr. Serfs ou libres? Sur une notice 
judiciaire cambrésienne de 941. Rev. belge, 
no. 4, 1961. 

FRANTISEX Graus. Au bas Moyen Age: 
Pauvres des villes et pauvres des campagnes. 
Ann.: Éc., soc., civil, Nov.-Dec. 1961. 

Jean BERNHÑARD. La Collection en deux 
Livres (Cod. Vat. lat 3832). Rev. de droit 
canonique, Mar. 1962. 

J. T. Grizemarsr, Canon Law Aspects of the 
Eleventh Century Gregorian Reform Pro- 
gramme. Jour. Eccles, Hist., Apr. 1962. 

CHARLES Duccan. The Becket Dispute and 
the Criminous Clerks. Bull. Inst, Hist. Re- 
search, May 1962. 

RossrT BRENTANO. Peter of Assisi as Wit- 
ness. Quellen u. Forsch., XLI, 1961. 

Dom S. F. Hoc&xv. The Cost of Founding 
Barton Oratory, Isle of Wight. Jour. Eccles. 
Hist., Apr. 1962. 

Ernst Werner. Messianische Bewegungen 
im Mittelalter, I. Zettsch. f. Geschichtswiss., 
no. 2, 1962. 

AMBRAZIEJUS Jonynas. Der Kampf der 
Fronbauern gegen die Gutsherrschaft im 
Spiegel der litauischen Márchen, Schwánke 
und Schwankmärchen. Deutsches Jahrb. f. 
Volkskunde, VII, 1961. 

Doartre Ancerov. Die Stadt im mittelal- 
terlichen Bulgarien. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., 
no. 2, 1962. 

Jonjo Tapré. Les archives économiques de 
Raguse. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., Nov.-Dec. 1961. 

Ennesto Susran. Le origini delle signorie 
cittadine: Un problema storico esaurito? Arch. 
Muratoriano, no. 73, 1961. 

Orravio Banrı. Per la storia della cancel- 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Fe a a 
Ibid. 

Wim Monroast. Involuzione del Capi- 
taniato del popolo in Bologna. L'esecutore ed 
il conservatore di giustizia. 15:4. 

G. MANTESE. Il testamento di Raffaele Rai- 
mondi da Como. Arch. veneto, no. 103, 1961. 

Frepuric C. Lane. Cargaisons de coton et 
réglementations médiévales contre la surcharge 
des navires—Venise. Rev. d'hist. éc. et soc., 
no. I, 1962. 

W. B. Warson. The Structure of the Flor- 
entine Galley Trade with Flanders and Eng- 
land in the Fifteenth Century. Rev. belge, no. 
4, 1961. 

HERMANN KELLENBENZ. Bauerliche Unter- 
nehmertätigkeit im Bereich der Nord- und 
Ostsee vom Hochmittelalter bis zum Ausgang 
der neueren Zeit [1240 on]. Vierteljahrsch. 
f. Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., Mar. 1962. 

Henri Dusren. Les grandes tendances de 
Pexploitation au sein de la seigneurie rurale 
en Alsace du xui* au xv* siècle: Tradition et 
évolution. Ibid. 

Sato W., Baron. Some Recent Literature on 
the History of the Jews in the Pre-Emancipa- 
tion Era (1300-1800). Cahiers d’hist. mond., 
no. I, 1962. 

Jan Kohan and Vaciav VaNetex. Czech 
Mining and Mining Laws. Ibid. 

Yves Renovar. L'Infant Henri le Naviga- 
teur dans l'histoire de l'Occident, Rev. d'hist. 
fc. et soc., no. 1, 1962. 

COMMANDANT Léon Dzworr. L'Infant Henri 
et la Navigation. Ibid. 

M. BaELpE. Het Bezoldigingsstatuut in de 
Geheime Raad onder Karel V (1531-1555). 
Bid. Gesch, Nederlanden, no. 4, 1961. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


HemricH SCHALLER., Das Christentum in 
den antiken Grossstádten. Das Altertum, no. 
1, 1962. 

G. Brommer. Zur konstantinischen Frage. 
Ostkirchliche Stud., no. 1, 1962. 

PauL KúnzLE. Zur basilica Liberiana: basil- 
ica Sicinini- basilica Liberii [election of Pope 
Damasus]. Róm. Quartalsch., nos, 1-2, 1961. 

Lupwic Brever. Editing Saint Columbanus: 
A Reply. Classica e? Mediaevalia, nos. 1-2, 
1961. 

Hamz Hürren. Gregor der Grosse und 
der mittelalterliche Episkopat. Zeitsch. f. Kirch- 
engesch., nos. 1-2, 1962. 

D. P. Brox. Het immuniteitsdiploma van 
Koning Pippijn 1 voor de St. Maartenskerk 
te Utrecht. Tijd. voor Gesch., no. 1, 1962. 

ROMUALD BAUERREISZ. den ersten Abt 
von Ottobeuren Milo. Stud. s. Mitteil. sur 
Gesch. des Benediktiner-Ordens, nos. I-2, 
1961. 

BaupomN Dz Garrrrer. Hagiographie saler- 
nitaine: La Translation de Saint Matthieu. 
Analecta Bollandiana, nos. 12— , 1962. 
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Francos HarxiN, La panégyrique du mar- 
tyr Procope de Palestine par Nicétas le Paphla- 
gonien. Ibid. 

Jonannes Baptista SCHNEYER. Das homile- 
tische Wirken des Bischofs Gerhard von Dain- 
ville nach den Rubriken des Cod. Arras 354 
(868). Scholastik, no. 2, 1962. 

EDUARD HLAWITSCHXA. Zur Klosterverle- 
gung und zur Annahme der Benediktiner- 
regel in Remiremont, ein Frauenkloster in 
den Südvogesen. Zeitsch. f. Gesch. des Ober- 
rheins, no. 2, 1961. 

G. Scuozsz. The Chapters of Archbishop 
Oda (942/6) and the Canons of the Legatine 
Councils of 786. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
May 1962. 

G. De Porrex. Les reliques des saints 
Mairent et Léger aux 11% et x° siècles et les 
origines de l'abbaye d'Ébreuil en Bourbonnais. 
Rev. bénédictine, nos. 1—2, 1962. 

J. B. RusseLL. A propos du synode d'Arras 
en 1025. Rev. d’hist. ecclés., no. 1, 1962. 

Dom Guy Ovar. L'idéal monastique dans 
la vie canoniale: Le Bienheureux Hervé de 
1 (T1022). Rev. Mabillon, Jan.-Mar. 
1962. 

D. MIsoNNE. L'obituaire primitif de l'abbaye 
de Florennes. Rev. bénédictine, nos. 1-2, 
1962. 

RAFFAELLO MoncHEN. Ricerche sulla forma- 
zione del Registro di Gregorio VI. Arch. 
Muratoriano, nO. 73, 1961. 

D. M. NicoL. Byzantium and the Papacy 
in the Eleventh Century. Jour. Eecles. Hist., 
Apr. 1962. 

Jacques Bousquer. La donation de Ségur 
par Raymond de Saint-Gilles, comte de Tou- 
louse, à l'église du Puy-en-Velay (1096). Ann. 
du Midi, Jan. 1962. 

Eprra PAszror. Problemi di datazione della 
"Legenda Maior S. Gerhardi Episcopi." Arch. 
Muratoriano, no. 73, 1961. 

GruLia CAMERANI MarR. Le carte del 
Monastero Vallombrosiano di S. Cassiano a 
Montescalari [cont.]. Arch. stor. ital., no. 1, 
1962. 

Hans-DietricH Kami. Heidnisches Wend- 
entum und christliche Stammesfúrsten. Arch. 
f. Kulturgesch., no. 1, 1962. 

RoszRT Burror. Mépris du monde, misère 
et dignité de l'homme, dans la pensée d'In- 
nocent IH. Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, 
Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

C. R. and Mary G, Crexer. A Draft De- 
cretal of Pope Innocent III on a Case of | 
Identity. Quellen u. Forsch., XLI, 1961. 

R. IcNATIUs Burns. The Organization of a 
Mediaeval Cathedral Community: The Chap- 
ter of Valencia (1238-1280). Church Hist., 
Mar. 1962. 

Id. The Parish as a Frontier Institution in 
TEN AS Valencia. Speculum, Apr. 
1962. 

KoLoMAN JunAsz. Ein unbekanntes Benedik- 
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tinerstift in der Stadt Szeged. Mitteil. Inst. f. 
österreich. Geschichts., nos. 3—4, 1961. 

KAJETAN EszER. Ordo fratrum minorum: 
Über seine Anfange und ursprüngliche Zicl- 
sctzungen [cont.]. Fransiskanische Stud., no. 
4, 1961. 

J. AusıL. See Low Countries list. 

THEO VENCKELEER. Un recueil cathare: Le 
manuscrit A.6.10. de la “Collection Vaudoise" 
de Dublin [cont.]. Rev. belge, no. 3, 1961. 

BENIGNO VAN Luigx. Zur Geschichte des Au- 
gustiner-Eremiten-Ordens (O.E.S.A.): Erganz- 
ung eines Forschungsberichtes. Arch. f. Kul- 
turgesch., no. 1, 196a. 

BERNARD GUILLEMAIN. Les Frangais du Midi 
à la Cour pontificale d'Avignon. Ann. du 
Midi, Jan. 1962. 

E. F. Jaco». Founders and Foundations in 
the Later Middle Ages. Bull. Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, May 1962. 

Anton DónxzR. St Kümmernis in Öster- 
reich: Zur Verkörperung eines Menschheits- 
motivs als Volksfigur. Arch. f. KulturgescA., 
no. I, 1962. 

PauL E. SIGMUND, Jr. The Influence of 
Marsilius of Padua on xvth-Century Conciliar- 
ism. Jour. Hist. Ideas, July-Sept. 1962. 

L. J. TrivrexruD. A Reappraisal of William 
Tyndale's Debt to Martin Luther. Church 
Hist., Mar. 1962. 

Ramer PiNEAs. William Tyndale's Use of 
History as a Weapon of Religious Contro- 
versy. Harvard Theol. Rev., Apr. 1962. 

Hanorp J. Grimm. See German list. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
G 


Sami HaMARNEH. Chemical Therapy in 
Tenth Century Arabic Medicine. Am. Jour. 
Pharmaceutical Ed., Winter 1962. 

Orro Bm. Logical Topics: Aristotle to 
Ockham. Jour. Hist. Ideas, July-Sept. 1962. 

OLAF PEDERSEN. Theorica: A Study in Lan- 
guage and Civilisation. Classica et Mediaevalia, 
nos. 1-2, 1961. 

PIERRE CouncELLE. Témoins nouveaux de 
la “région de dissemblance." Bibliothèque de 
l'École des chartes, CXVII, 1960 [1961]. 

R. Baron. Note sur la succession et la date 
des écrits de Hugues de Saint-Victor. Rev. 
d'hist. ecclés., no. 1, 1962. 

Cesare VasoLi. Temi e motivi della rifles- 
sione morale di Alano di Lilla, nella “Summa 
quoniam homines" e nel “Tractatus de virtu- 
tibus.” Arch. Muratoriano, no. 73, 1961. 

Krira Csapapi-Ghrponyl. Un manuscrit 
Pétrarque-Dante de la Bibliothéque Nationale 
à Paris et ses rapports avec la "Bibliotheca 
Corviniana." Acta Historiae Artium (Buda- 
pest), nos. 1-2, 1962. 

Ernest H. WirxiNs and Giuseppe BILLAN- 
ovicH. The Miscellaneous Letters of Petrarch. 
Speculum, Apr. 196a. 


Other Recent Publications 


E. Ts. Nauck. Burchard von Horneck. 
Zeitsch. f. Gesch. des Oberrheins, no. 2, 1961. 

R. J. Scuoecx. The “Cronica Cronicarum” 
of Sir Thomas More and Tudor Historians. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May 1962. 

Kurt SPILLMANN. Zwingli und die Zürcher 
Schulverhältnisse. Zwingliana, XI, no. 7, 1962. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


GEORGES GAILLARD. Cluny et l'Espagne dans 
l'art roman du x1* siécle. Bull. hisp., nos. 
3-4, 1961. 

JosepH SzövárrFY. L'hymnologie médiévale: 
Recherches et méthode. Cahiers de civilisation 
médiévale, Oct-Dec. 1961. 

Kurt von FiscHer. Die Rolle der Mehrstim- 
migkeit am Dome von Siena zu Beginn des 
13. Jahrhunderts. Arch. f. Musikwissenschaft, 
DOS. 3—4, 1961. 

WILHELM Messerer. Einige Darstellungs- 
prinzipien der Kunst im Mittelalter. Deut- 
sche Vierteljahrssch. f. Literaturwiss. u. Geistes- 
gesch., June 1962. 

Joran BaLocH, Un capolavoro sconosciuto 
del Verrochio. Acta Historiae Artium (Buda- 
pest), nos. 1—2, 196a. 

L. Varer. L' “Imago Pietatis" di Lorenzo 
Ghiberti. Ibid. 

F. Levaroy. Les monuments d'architecture 
médiévale à Pannonhalma. Ibid. 

Jost Marta MADURELL Marron. La Alja- 
fería real de Zaragoza: Notas para su 
Hispania, no. 84, 1961. 

JEANNE VIELLIARD, Horl et horlogers 
catalans 4 la fin du Moy sa m Bull. hisp., 
nos. 3—4, 1961. 


BOOKS 


DvorNix, F., e? al. Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus: De Administrando Imperio. Vol. II, 
Commentary. Ed. by R. J. H. JeNxriNs. Lon- 
don: University of London, Athlone Press; 
distrib. by Oxford University Press, New York. 
1962. Pp. x, 221. $8.40 
' GABRIEL, A. L. The College System tn the 
Fourteenth-Century Universities. Baltimore: 
[the Author. n. d.] Pp. 46, plates 21-25. 

Id. The Conversion of Hungary to C 
ity. New York: [the Author. n.d.] Pp. r5. 

Heer, FarpnicH. The Medieval World: 
Europe 1100-1350. Trans. from the German 
by JANET SONDHEIMER. Cleveland, Ohio: 
World Publishing Co. 1962. Pp. xiij, 365, 100 
plates. $7.50. 

KNowrzs, Davm. Saints and Scholars: 
Twenty-five Medieval Portraits. New York: 
Cambridge ae jw 1962. Pp. x, 207. 
Cloth $3.95, pa 

Kultur bistoris udo in Latius for nordisk Mid- 
delalder jra Vikingetid til Reformationstid. 
Vol. VII, Hovedstad-Judar. Copenhagen: 
Rosenkilde og Bagger. 1962. Pp. vii, cols. 720, 
8 plates. D.kr. 48.00. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Packard, SIDNEY R. The Process of His- 


torical Revision: New Viewpoints in Medieval 


European History. The Katherine Asher Engel 
Lectures, 1960. Northampton, Mass.: Smith 
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College. 1962. Pp. unnumbered. 75 cents. 

WaALLace-HaDrILL, J. M. Bede's Europe. 
Jarrow Lecture, 1962. [Jarrow on Tyne: Rev. 
G. Beckwith. 1962.] Pp. 13. 25.64. 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson 
ARTICLES Anthony Froude. Jour. Rutgers Univ. Lib., 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 


Y. S. Brenner. The Inflation of Prices in 
Early Sixteenth Century England. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., Dec. 1961. 

Meyrick H. Carré, The New Heaven of 
Thomas Digges. History Today, Nov. 1961. 

M. Cramer Cross. An Exchange of Lands 
with the Crown, 1587-1588, Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, Nov. 1961. * 

G. R. ELTON. Stuart Government, Past and 
Present, Nov. 1961. 

Conor Fany. The Marriage of Edward IV 
and Elizabeth Woodville: A New Italian 
Source. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1961. 

J. H. Hexrer. Thomas More: On the Mar- 
gins of Modernity. Jour, British Stud., Nov. 
1961. 

Rosin Jerrs. The Poynings-Percy Dispute. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov. 1961. 

Maurice D. Ler, Ja. The Earl of Arlington 
and the Treaty of Dover. Jour. British Siud., 
Nov. 1961. 

STANFORD E, Lemusere. Gresham, Mild- 
may, and the Memorandum for the Under- 
standing of the Exchange. Notes and Queries, 
Nov. 1961. 

ATHoL MURRAY. The Procedure of the 
Scottish Exchequer in the Early Sixteenth 
Century. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 1961. 

A. N. Newman. Proceedings in the House 
of Commons, March-June 1714. Bull Inst. 
Hist. Research, Nov. 1961. 

H. GARETH Owen. Paul's Cross: The Broad- 
casting House of Elizabethan London. History 
Today, Dec. 1961. 

Jacon M. Pricz. Multilateralism and/or the 
Settlement of British Trade Balances with 
e North,” c. 1700. Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 
1961. 

J. J. Scarısseicx. The First Englishman 
Round the Cape of Good Hope [Robert Bran- 
Lr 1531]? Bull, Inst. Hist. Research, Nov. 
1961. 

T. C. Smovr. The Early Scottish Sugar 
en 1660-1720. Econ. Hist. Rev., Dex. 
1961. 

RacHEL WiscHNITZER, Ezra Stiles and the 
Portrait of Menasseh Ben Israel. Am. Jewish 
Hist. Quar., Dec. 1961. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 
Raymond M. BENNETT. Letters of James 


Dec. 1961. 

G. F. A. Besr. The Road to Hiram’s Hos- 
pital: A Byway of Early Victorian History. 
Victorian Stud., Dec. 1961. 

Mrron F. BxriomrriELD. The Coming of 
the Railway to Early Victorian England, as 
Viewed by Novels of the Period (1840-1870). 
Technology and Culture, Winter 1962. 

GALEN BROEKER, Robert Peel and the Peace 
Preservation Force. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 
1961. 

CHARLES S. CAMPBELL, Jr. The Anglo- 
American Crisis in the Bering Sea. Miss, Val- 
ley Hist. Rev., Dec. 1961. 

WALTER F. CANNON. The Bases of Darwin's 
Achievement: A Revaluation. Victorian Stud., 
Dec. 1961. 

A. E. P. Durry. New Unionism in Britain, 
1889-1890: A Reappraisal. Econ. Hist, Rev., 
Dec. 1961. 

EUGENE S. Fercuson. Contributions to Bib- 
liography in the History of Technology (Part 
I). Technology and Culture, Winter 1962. 

DonaLp C. Gorpon. The Admiralty and 
Dominion Navies, 1902-14. Jour. Mod. Hist., 
Dec. 1961. 

J. H. Hieomson. The Centenary of an Eng- 
lish Pioneer in Comparative Education: Sir 
Michael Sadler (1861-1943). Iss, Dec. 1961. 

J. Howazp Hopson. The Manuscript Sources 
of Presbyterian History. Trans. Unitarian Hist. 
Soc., Oct. 1961. 

THoxAs Parre Huomes. British Electrical 
Industry Lag: 1882-1888. Technology and 
Culture, Winter 1962. 

C. P. KINDLEBERGER. Foreign Trade and 
Economic Growth: Lessons from Britain and 
France, 1850 to 1913. Econ. Hist. Rev., Doc. 
1961. 

ALASTAIR Lama. British Missions to Cochin 
China: 1778-1822. Jour. Malayan Branch 
Royal Asiatic Soc., nos. 195, 196, 1961. 

KENNETH E. MILLER. John Stuart Mill's 
Theory of International Relations. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, Oct.—Dec. 1961. 

James Moran. William Blades. Library, 
Dec. 1961. 

F. Muscrove. Middle-Class Education and 
Employment in the Nineteenth Century: A 
Rejoinder. Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 1961. 

ANNAMARIE PETERSON. Israel Zangwill 
(1864-1926): A Selected Bibliography. Bull. 
Bibliog. and Magaxine Notes, Sept-Dec. 1961. 
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Joun Reap. William Davidson of Aberdeen. 
Ambix, June 1961. 

LoreN Rem. Charles Fox and the London 
Press. Quer. Jour. Speech, Dec. 1961. 

A. J. Samroox. D. G. Rossetti and R. W. 
Dixon. Érudes anglaises, Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

Harvey H. SgcaL and Marrggw SIMON. 
British Foreign Capital Issues, 1865-1894. 
Jour. Econ. Hist., Dec. 1961. 

BERNARD SEMMEL. The Philosophic Radi- 
cals and Colonialism. I5:d. 

HERBERT SPIEGELBERG. "Accident of Birth”: 
A Non-Utülitarian Motif in Mill’s Philosophy. 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

M. D. STEPHEN. Liberty, Church and State: 
Gladstone's Relations with Manning and Ac- 
ton, 1832-70. Jour. Religious Hist., Dec. 1961. 

Joun WHreLerR-BENNETT. The Trent Affair. 
History Today, Dec. 1961. 

Eugene L. WiLLIAMsoN, Jn. Scientific Points 
of Comparison between the Biblical Criticism 
of gan and Matthew Arnold. PMLA, Dec. 
1961. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


NANDALAL CHATTERJI. Mahatma Gandhi 
and Boycott of Foreign Cloth. Jour. Indian 
Hist., Dec. 1961. 

BERNARD S. Conn. From Indian Status to 
British Contract. Jour. Econ. Hist., Dec. 1961. 

T. H. Corre. The Phoenix Park Murders, 
May 6, 1882. History Today, Dec. 1961. 

S. H. Cousens. Emigration and Demo- 
graphic Change in Ireland, 1851-1861. Econ. 
Hist. Rev., Dec. 1961. 

Joms H. Dauron. Colony and Metropolis: 
Some Aspects of British Rule in Gold Coast 
and Their Implications for an Understanding 
of Ghana Today. Jour. Econ. Hist., Dec. 1961. 

M. N. Das. Curzon's Successors and the Par- 
tition of Bengal: A Conflict in Conscience. 
Jour. Indian Hist., Dec. 1961. 

KzrviN Grose. 1847: The Educational Com- 
promise of the Lord Bishop of Australia. Jour. 
Religious Hist., Dec. 1961. 

Laurr GujraL. Sir Louis Mallets Mission 
to Lord Northbrook on the Question of the 
Cotton Duties. Jour. Indian Hist., Dec. 1961. 

J. K. JogssoN. The Chelsea Pensioners in 
Upper Canada. Ontario Hist., Dec. 1961. 

RicHaup B. SHERIDAN. The West India 
Sugar Crisis and British Slave Emancipation, 
1830—1833. Jour. Econ. Hist., Dec. 1961. 


BOOKS 


CARRIERE, Gasron, O.M.I. Histoire docu- 
mentaire de la Congrégation des Missionnaires 
Oblats de Marie-Immaculée dans PEst du 
Canada. Pt. 1, De l'arrivée au Canada à la 


Other Recent Publications 


mort du Fondateur (1841-1861). Vol. IV. 
Études de l'Institut d'Histoire du Canada. 
Ottawa: Éditions de l'Université. d'Ottawa. 
1962. Pp. 340. 

Cowxusze, L, R. A Bedfordshire Bibliog- 
raphy, with Some Comments and Biographi- 
cal Notes. [Bedford:] Bedfordshire Historical 
Record Society. 1962. Pp. 333. £4. 

Groat, Henri. Histoire dw Common- 
wealth britannique. "Que sais-je?” No. 334. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1962. 
Pp. 126. 2.50 N. F. 

Havicnurst, ALFRED F. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Britain. Evanston, Hl.: Row, Peterson. 
1962. Pp. xii, 486. $7.90. Textbook. 

Hopson, J. H., et al. (eds.). A Nottingham- 
shire Miscellany. Thoroton Society Record Ser., 
Vol. XXI. Nottingham: Derby and Sons for 
the Society. 1962. Pp. viii, 85. 

Hunt, T. J. (ed). The Medieval Customs 
of the Manors of Taunton and Bradford on 
Tone. Somerset Record Society, Vol. LXVI. 
Frome: Butler and Tanner. 1962. Pp. Ixv, 110. 

Lovett, Coum Ruys. English Constitu- 
tional and Legal History: A Survey. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 
589. $8.00. Textbook. 

Lyon, Jomn W. British Objectives in the 
Transvaal, 1877-1884. Amherst College Hon- 
ors Thesis No, 11. Amherst, Mass.: Amherst 
College Press. 1962. Pp. 60. 

Preliminary Inventory: Manuscript Group 8, 
Quebec Provincial and Local Records, Manu- 
script Group 9, Provincial, Local and Terri- 
torial Records; Manuscript Group 29, Nine- 
teenth Century Post-Confederation Manuscripts, 
1867-1900. Ottawa: Public Archives of Can- 
ada, Manuscript Division. 1961; 1962. Pp. 58, 
li; 48. 50 cents each. 

Porvis, J. S. The Records of the Admiralty 
Court of York. Borthwick Institute of His- 
torical Research, St. Anthony’s Hall Publica- 
tions, No. 22. York: St. Anthony’s Press. 1962. 
Pp. 38. 35.6d. 

Raacu, Jonn H. A Directory of English 
Country Physicians, 1603-1643. London: Daw- 
sons of Pall Mall. 1962. Pp. 128. 21s. 

SYLVESTER, RICHARD S., and HARDING, 
Davis P. (eds.). Two Early Tudor Lives: The 
Life and Death of Cardinal Wolsey by GEORGE 
CAVENDISH; The Life of Sir Thomas More by 
Wırmm Rorer. New Haven, Cono.: Yale 
University Press, 1962. Pp. xxi, 260. $6.00. 

Woopwarp, Sm LLEWELLYN. The Age of 
Reform, 1815-1870. Oxford History of Eng- 
land, Vol. XIII. ad ed.; New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1962. Pp. xix, 68x. $6.75. 
Sec rev. of rst ed. (1938), 4HR, XLV (Jan. 
1940), 385. 
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France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


ARTICLES 


Pmm.rePE ERLANGER. Catherine de Médicis. 
Rev, de Paris, June 1962. 

A. Lroyp Moors. The French Crown Ver- 
sus Its Judicial and Financial Officials, 1615- 
83. Jour. Mod. Hist., June 1962, 

Grorces Derman. Mazarin avant le min- 
istére. Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

P. Harsın. Les Mémoires du duc d'Antin 
et le systeme de Law. Bull. soc. d'htst. mod., 
no. x, 1962. 

PIERRE CHAUNU. Jansénisme et frontière de 
catholicité (xvn* et xvm" siècles): A propos 
re lorrain. Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar. 
1962. 

R. GrimsLEY. D'Alembert and Hume. Rer. 
litt. comp., Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

C. P. Courtney. Burke, Franklin et Raynal: 
A propos de deux lettres inédites. Rev. d’hist. 
litt, de la France, Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

EvreRETT C. Lapp, Jr. Helvétius and d'Hol- 
bach: "La moralisation de la politique." Jour. 
Hist. Ideas, Apr.-June 1962. 

M. Devèze, La Guyane francaise de 1763 
à 1799. Bull. soc. d’hist. mod., no. 1, 1962. 

GzoncE BREATHETT. The Jesuits in Colonial 
Haiti. Historian, Feb. 1962. 

J. Houpaııe. Les français en Mexique et 
leux influence politique et sociale (1760- 
1800). Rev. fr. d'hist. d'outre-mer, ad quar., 
1961. 

ABEL POrrRINEAU. Aspects de l'émigration 
temporaire et saisonnière en Auvergne à la fin 
du xvi? et au début du xm" siècle. Rev. 
d'hist. mod. et contemp., Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

ADELINE DAUMARD. Structures sociales et 
classement socio-professionel: L’apport des 
archives notariales au xvm’ et au xix? siècles. 
Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

Duran EcHeverria. L'Amérique devant 
l'opinion française, 1734-1870: Questions de 
“méthode et d'interprétation. Rev. d’hist. mod. 
et contemp., Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

MıcneL PrErRoNET. Les Assemblées du 
Clergé de France sous le régime de Louis XVI 
(1775-1788). Ann. hist. Rev. fr, Jan-Mar. 
1962. 

Asst Lion Bzwrnz. Grégoire élève de l'abbé 
Lamourette. Rev. du Nord, Jan-Mar. 1962. 

R. DE GRANDSAIGNES. L'affaire du porte- 
feuille d'Antraigues. Ann. hist. Rév. fr., Jan— 
Mar. 1962. 

RUDOLF von ALBERTINI. Parteiorganisation 
und Parteibegriff in Frankreich, 1789-1940. 
Hist. Zeitsch., Dec. 1961. 

DoreTTE BenrHOUD. Le duc de Chartres et 
Mme. de Genlis en Suisse. Rev. de Paris, Feb. 
1962. 


ee S. KAPLAN. See United States 
t. 

ULANE BoNNEL. Histoire de la station 
navale de Santo Domingo de 1803 à 1809. 
Rev. d'hist. éc. et soc., no. I, 1962. 

PunipPE ERLANGER. Napoléon I et Louis 
XVII. Rev. de Paris, Mar. 1962. 

Davi H. PinxNeEY. A New Look at the 
French Revolution of 1830. Rev. of Politics, 


` Oct. 1961. 


Jean FounasriÉ. Le Coüt de la vie à Paris 
d à 1954. Rer. d'écon. polit., Jan—Feb. 
1962. 

P. GumaL. La presse francaise et la con- 
quéte de l'Algérie (1830-1948). Bull. roc. 
d’hist. mod., no. 1, 1962. 

Louis Girar. Le "Journal" d'Émile Oli- 
n Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., Jan.—Mar. 
1962. 

F. Crever Ban». Sce United States list. 

F. Lentacker and L. Macher. Un rapport 
sur les relations diplomatiques franco-belges 
de 1871 à 1898. Rev. du Nord, Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

PHILIPPE JULLIAN. Le prince de Galles en 
France. Rev. deux mondes, May 15, 1962. 

Henm Mass, Barrès, c'est une vie. Ibid., 
June 1, 1962. 

JEAN-CLAUDÍB Lrevor. Les élections légis- 
latives de Meurthe-et-Moselle en 1902. Ann. 
de l'Est, no. 4, 1961. 

Jacques CHAsTENET. Journées de février 
1934. Rev. de Paris, Mar. 1962. 

Lucien LAMOUREDX. Le sauvetage de l'or 
en 1940. Rev. deux mondes, June 1, 1962. 

Jacques MoxzpAL. La batterie de Varenge- 
ville. Ibid., Apr. 1, 1962. 

RENÉ CHAMBE, Comment fut préparée 
nn du Général Giraud. Ibid., Apr. 15, 
1962. 

Martin DemMING Lewis. One Hundred Mil- 
lion Frenchmen; The “Assimilation” Theory 
in French Colonial Policy. Comp. Stud. in 
Society and Hist. (The Hague), Jan. 1962. 

CLAUDE SArnr-JeAN. Les Paris d'Evian. Rep. 
deux mondes, Apr. 15, 1962. 

Vicror Sırvara. En marge des événéments 
de Bizerte: Réflexions sur la crise des rapports 
franco-tunisiens. Rev. de déf. nat., Apr. 1962. 

Prerre Mast. La philosophie des plans 
francais. Rev. deux mondes, May 15, 1962. 

PHILIPPE Converse and Grorors DuPEUx. 
Eisenhower et de Gaulle: Les généraux devant 
l'opinion. Res. fr. de sci. polit., Mar. 1962. 

MADELEINE GUILBERT. Recrutement de la 
main-d'ocuvre industrielle dans la région pari- 
sienne. Rev. fr. de sociologie, Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

J. C. SécuÉ. Les measures d'encouragement 
à l'exportation en France. Res. sd. finan., 
Apr. 196a. 


- 
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Jean BASDEVANT. La politique culturelle de 
la France. Ree. de déf. nat., Feb. 1962. 

Ann. de Normandie, Mar. 1962. Bibliogra- 
phy on Normandy. 

Ann. de l'Est, no. 4, 1961. Bibliography. on 
Lorrainc. 

G. Desren, Les travaux d'histoire sur les 
Antilles frangaise, chronique bibliographique 
(1959 et 1960). Rev. fr. d'hist. d'outre-mer, 
ad quar., 1961. 

AMIRAL OrroLr. L'Asie, la France ct l'O. 
T. A. S. E. Rev. déf. nas., Mar. 1962. 

CHARLES D'YpEewarLE. L'école polytech- 
nique. Rev. deux mondes, Mar. 1, 1962. 

Id. Les grandes écoles—La faculté de droit. 
Ibid., May 1, 1962. 

Id. Les grandes écoles d'ingénieurs. Ibid., 
Apr. 1, 1962. 


DOCUMENTS 
G. Desren and M. Derarosse. Marchands 


Other Recent Publications 


et colons des îles, quelques lettres du xvn* 
siècle. Rev. fr. d'hist. d'outre-mer, 1st. quar. 
1961. 

E. VioLer ıe Duc. Lettres à sa femme 
(1830). Rev. de Paris, June 1962. 

Epwarp W. Ricmaros. Louis Napoleon and 
Central America. Jour. Mod. Hist., June 1962. 


BOOKS 


Mémorial du Docteur Marc de Lavis-Traf- 
ford. Travaux de la Société d'Histoire et 
d'Archéologie de Maurienne, Vol. XIV. [St- 
Jean de Maurienne:] the Société. 1962. Pp. 
219, 44 plates. 

SALVEMINI, GAETANO. La Rivoluzione fran- 
cese (1788-1792). Ed. by Franco VENTURI. 
Opere, Pt. 2, Scritti di storia moderna e con- 
temporanea, Vol. I. 8th ed.; Milan: Feltrinelli 
Editore. 1962. Pp. xviii, 280. L. 2,800. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko 


ARTICLES 


STANLEY G. PAYNE. Jaime Vicens Vives and 
the Writing of Spanish History. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., June 1962. 

M. SÁNcHEZ-CANTON LENARD. Apuntes para 
la biografía de Don Antonio López Ferreiro. 
Cuad. estud. gallegos, no. 47, 1960. 

lexacio DÉ Mapri. La Orden de S. Jeró- 
nimo en España: Primeros pasos para una 
historia crítica. Stud. monastica, no. 2, 1961. 

E. Forr 1 Cocur. Una vocació monástica 
obstinadament interdita: El primogénit de 
Jaume II i el seu vot de professar a Santes 
Creus, Ibid. 

J. M. MapuRELL Marnmón. See Medieval list. 

L. Barıız Y Prars. Más precisiones sobre 
el call gerundense: La ordenación de 1418. 
Sefarad, no. 1, 1961. 

V. BerrráN pe Herrou. Las bulas de 
rud V acerca de los conversos de Castilla. 
1 

A. Teıxema va Mora. Le Portugal et l'his- 
toire de l'Afrique. Bull. acad. roy. des sci. 
d'outre-mer, no. 6, 1961. 

ConstÄncıo MASCARENHAS. O Infante de 
Sagres e sua influéncia na alta nacional, 
Bol. Inst. Vasco da Gama, no, 81, 1961. 

A. Romeu DE Armas. Don Enrique el Nave- 
gante y sus planes políticos de integridad 
ER Arch. Inst. estud. afric., Jan. 
1961. 

José-Aucusro Franca. Le polyptyque de 
“Saint-Vincent-hors-les-murs” à Lisbonne. 
Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., May-June 1962. 

J. DE ALCÁNTARA GUERREIRO. Evora na 
expansáo portuguesa ultramarina. A Cidade de 


Evora, Bol. Com. munic. de turismo, nos. 
17-18, 1960-61. 

Tório Espanca. História da Casa de Cada- 
val. Ibid. 

A. Gomes pa Rocua MADAHIL. Cartas da 
infanta Santa Joana e documentos avulsos dos 
arquivos portugueses a cla respeitantes, Arch. 
Distrito de Aveiro, Jan—Mar. 1961. 

JöLıo GoNcALVES. Na gesta e estrutura da 
expansao portuguesa: Espioes e delatores. Bol. 
soc. de geografía de Lisboa, July-Sept. 1961. 

R. Lranas DE Nruso. El enigma de 
Colón. Sefarad, no. 1, 1961. 

J. M. REcowpo. El proceso de Esteban de 
Zuasti. Príncipe de Viana, nos. 82-83, 1961. 

J. lenacio TeuLecnea Infcoras. Domingo 
de Soto y Bartolomé Carranza. Hispania sacra, 
July—Sept. 1960. 

BArToLOMÉ BENNASSAR. Medina del Campo: 
Un exemple des structures urbaines de l'Es- 
pagne au xvi* siècle. Rev. d'hirt, de. et soc., 
no. 4, 1961. 

PLORENCIO Inoare. Notas para el estudio de 
la econo navarra y su contribución a la 
Real Hacienda (1500-1650). Principe de 
Viana, nos. 78-79, 80-81, 1960. 

F. Rum Martín, El pan de los países bál- 
ticos durante las guerras de religión: Andanzas 
y gestiones del historiador Pedro Cornejo. 
Hispania, Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

H. Mora Axrvaro. Política social de Felipe 
II a través de documentos del Archivo del 
Ayuntamiento de Montemolín (Badajoz). Rev. 
estud. extremeños, no. x, 1961. 

M. Fanzrro Gómez, Ordenanzas de la villa 
de Noya de 1589. Cuad. estud. gallegos, no. 


47, 1960. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


José F. Mexvemos. O humanismo da Uni- 
versidade de Evora. A Cidade de Evora, Bol. 
da Com. munic. de turismo, nos. 17-18, 
1960-61. 

Perre CHauNU. Manille et Macao, face à 
la conjoncture des xvi* et xvn” siècles. Ann.: 
Éc., soc., civil., May—June 196a. 

E. Zupamx HouarTE. El Cardenal Infante, 
Virrey de Cataluña. Hispania, Oct-Dec. 1961. 

MANUEL Basas, Nuevos datos sobre la edi- 
ción de las Ordenanzas del Consulado de 
Bilbao en 1669 y sus impresiones. Bol. r. soc. 
vascong. amigos del país, no. 1, 1961. 

ArroNso Ortiz. Calificaciones y otros docu- 
mentos inquisitoriales de 1774 a 1798 en la 
Biblioteca del Seminario metropolitano de 
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Zaragoza. Hispania sacra, July-Sept. 1960. 

Epuarno Costa. Um vereador da Cámara 
de Estarreja proussado no séc. xvm. Arch. 
Distrito de Aveiro, Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

VICENTE Lionens. La Inquisición en sus 
postrimerías. Cuadernos, Feb. 1962. 

G.-H. Bousquer. Lopez de Peñalver: Ré- 
flexions sur les variations des prix du blé 
[1812]. Rev. d'hist. éc. ef soc., no. 4, 1961. 

GoNzaLto Forcapa Torres. Tudela durante 
la guerra de la Independencia. Príncipe de 
Viana, nos, 82-83, 1961. 

A. Marques EsPARTEIRO. Fragata "D. Fer- 
nando I” e "Glória" (1843-1945). Bol. soc. 
de geografía de Lisboa, July-Sept. 1961. 


The Low Countries 
Herbert H. Rowen 


ARTICLES 


J. Ass. L'absentéisme du clergé paroissal 
au diocése de Lidge au rv* s. et dans la pre- 
mitre moitié du rvi* s. Rev. d'hist. ecclés., 
LVII, no. 1, 1962. 

E. van DEN BosscuEe. De Antwerpse van 
Amstels (1430-1727). Bijd. Gesch. Oud Her- 
togdom Brabant, XLIV, no. 2-3, 1961. 

O. Mus. De verhouding van de waard tot 
de drapier in de Kortrijkse draperie op het 
cinde van de 15e eeuw. Handel. Gen. Gesch. 
Brugge, XCVHI, no. 3-4, 1961. 

M. BazrpEe. Het bezoldingsstatuut in de 
Geheime Raad onder Karel V (1531-1558). 
Bijd. Gesch. Nederlanden, XVI, no. 4, 1961. 

A. Tx. Movs. Geschiedenis van het voor- 
malig kapittel van de kathedrale kerk van Sint- 
Bavo te Haarlem, 1561-1616, IV en V. Arch. 
Gesch. Kath. Kerk in Nederland, IV, no. 2, 
1962. 

K. G. van Acxer. Viglius en de Librije 
van Sint-Baafs te Gent. Gulden Passer, XXXIX, 
no. 3-4, 1961. 

ConNrLrUs J, Drcx. The Middelburg Con- 
fession of Hans de Ries, 1578. Mennonite 
Quar. Rev., Apr. 1962. 

H. F. W. D. Fiscmer. De adviezen van de 
Leidse professoren, in het bijzonder tijdens 
het professoraat van Everardus Bronchorst 
(1587-1627). Tijd. voor Rechttgesch., XXIX, 


no. 4, 1961. 

ConNzLrus J, Dvcx. The First Waterlandian 
Confession of Faith. Mennonite Quar. Rev., 
Jan. 1962. 


W. J. van Hosoxen. Een wederwoord in- 
zake de Westindische Compagnie. Tijd. 
Gesch., LXXV, no. I, 1962. 

N. Toxckens. Een ontvoering in Stad en 
Landen in de zeventiende eeuw, Tijd. poor 
Rechtsgesch., XXX, no. 1, 1962. 

J. Vermant. De wolkammers te Brugge: 
Hun aandeel in de sociale verroeringen tijdens 


de 17e en ri8e ecuw. Handel. Gen. Gesch. 
Brugge, XCVIII, no. 1-2, 1961. 

D. Darre. Taalverschuivingen in West- 
Vlaanderen in de zeventiende en de achttiende 
ecuw. Ibid. 

A. G. War. Hollandse missie of Hol- 
lande kerk? Een onderzoek naar de ideolog- 
ische achtergronden van de strijd tusschen de 
clerisie en de Romeinse curie 1702-1703. 
Arch. Gesch. Kath. Kerk in Nederland, IV 
no. 2, 1962. 

L. van BuvreN. De eigenaars van de 
Leuvense stadsrenten rond het midden van 
de xviide eeuw. Bijd, Gesch. Oud Hertogdom 
Brabant, XLIV, no. 2-3, 1961. 

A. E. M. RIBBERINZ. De aartspriester Cramer 
en de strijd om de kerk 1809-1814. Arch. 
Gesch. Kath. Kerk in Nederland, IV, no. 2, 
1962. 

N. TowNcEENs. Een stem uit het verleden 
over de spreiding van het hoger onderwijs in 
Nederland. Universiteit en Hogeschool, Mar. 
1961. 

M. Erssasern Kuurr. Internationale invloe- 
den in de voorschiedenis van het Réveil in 
Nederland. Ned. Arch. voor Kerkgesch., new 
ser., XLV, no. 1, 1962. 

ARNOLDO D'ADDARIO, Il riconoscimento del- 
l'Uni&à italiana da parte dei Paesi Bassi. Arch. 
stor, ital., no. 3-4, 1961. 

Roserr O. J. van Nürrer. II Belgio e i 
riconoscimento del Regno d'Italia. Ibid. 

F. Lenracker and L. Macuo. See French 
list. 

J. M. Romer. Onder de Zwarte vaan: 
Het anarchisme tijdens de wisseling van de 
negentiende naar de twintigste ceuw. Tijd. 
cde LXXV, no. 1, 1962. 

J. P. DurvermaNn, Het raadslid Prof. Mr. 
H. L. Drukker (1891—1903). Ibid. 

P. Gey: Onder de dreiging van de oorlog 
[documents, 1937-39]. De Gids, May 1962. 
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Ta. G. Hzgxz. De ontwikkeling van de 
industrie in het Noorden des Lands. Tijd. 
Econ. Soc. Geog., Apr. 1962. 

W. L. van LarerveLD. The Netherlands 
Struggle in an Industrializing World. Ibid., 
May 1962. 

J. G. van Diiren. Van Ravesteyn Nestor 
der Nederlandse historici. Tijd. Gesch., LXXV, 
no. 1, 1962. 


BOOKS 
BRANDT-VAN DER VEEN, J. (ced). Het 


Other Recent Publications 


Thorbecke-Archief, 1798-1872. Vol. II, 1820— 
1825. Werken uitgegeven door het Historisch 
Genootschap, 4th Ser, No. 7. Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters. 1962. Pp. 543. 

Scumuines, A. (pub.). Matricule de l'Uni- 
versité de Louvain. Vol. V, 19 février 1616— 
3 février 1651. Brussels: Académie royale des 
Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de 
Belgique, Commission royale d'Histoire. 1962. 
Pp. xii, 551. 570 fr. B. 


Northern Europe 
Oscar ]. Falnes 


ARTICLES 


WALTER Jomnson. American Scandinavian 
Bibliography for 1961. Scand. Stud., no. 2, 
1962. 

Bmorr Nerman. Romarvaldet och Norden. 
Nord. Tids., no. 2, 1962. 

Lurr Lépexc. Norrøne Amerikaferders ut- 
strekning [English summary]. Hist. Tids. 
(Nor.), no. x, 1962. ) 

Vins BiygiNs. Problemet om "Henricus de 
Lettis" nationalitet. Hest. Tids, (Sw.), no. 1, 
1962. 

Sven Axeıson. Den Isländska annalnotisen 
om Konung Erik Menveds avsättning 1292. 
Hist. Tids, (Nor.), no. 1, 1962. , 

EDGAR ANDERSON. Mysterious Eighteenth 
Century Swedish Settlements at Tobago and 
Barima. Swedish Pioneer, Oct. 1961. 

Ernst Exman. Gothic Patriotism and Olof 
Rudbeck [17th century]. Jowr. Mod. Hist., 
Mar. 1962. 

Macnus MArDaAL. Gárddeling og odelslov- 
givning: Diskusjonen om jordbrukspolitikken 
i Norge ved midten av 1700-tallet [English 
summary]. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 1962. 

K. Ros. V. Wixman. Svenskt och finskt 
efter 600 ar. Finsk Tids., no. a, 1962. 

Per Hurrevisr. [Review article on Gunnar 
Qvist, Kvinnofrágan i Sverige 1809-1846: 
Studier rórande kvinnans ndringsfrihet inom 
de borgerliga yrkena (Góteborg, 1960)]. Hist. 
. Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 1962. 


Nus-Gusrav Hırpeman. Var Sundsvalls- 
strejken förberedd [1879]? Ibid. 

Orre Nyman. [Review article on Oscar I, 
Mina memoarer I (Stockholm, 1960)]. Stats- 
vet. Tids., no. 1, 1962. 

Nas Herurz. Harald Hjürnes politiska 
äskädning. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 1962. 

CaLvin J. From. Svalbard: Crossroads of 
the Arctic [Spitzbergen]. Am. Scand. Rev., 
no. 2, 1962. 

Nis ELvANDER. [Review article on Mats 
Kihlberg and Donald Söderlind, Tod studier 
i svensk konservatism 1916-1922 (Uppsala, 
1961) ]. Statsvet. Tids., no. 1, 1962. 

EDGAR ANDERSON. The USSR Trades with 
Latvia: The Treaty of 1927. Slavic Rev., no. 
2, 1962. 

Is DAMGAARD PETERSEN. Skandinavien 
1939-40: Et storpolitisk drama. Nord. Tids., 
no. 2, 1962. 

Oscar NixuLa. Finland och Barbarossa- 
planen [1941]. Finsk Tids., no. 3, 1962. 

Nits vik. [Review article on Earl 
Ziemke, The German Northern Theater of 
Operations 1940-1945 (Washington, D. C., 
1960)]. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 1962. 

Jorn H. Hopsson. Postwar Finnish Foreign 
Policy: Institutions and Personalities. Western 
Pol. Ouar., Mar. 1962. 

Max Jaromson. Finland's Foreign Policy. 
Internat. Aff. (London), Apr. 1962. 

J. H. WvoniNEN. Finland and the USSR 
1945-1961. Jour. Internat. Aff., no. 1, 1962. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
Arnold H. Price 


ARTICLES 


GERMANY 


Joser Pourkunsx’. Quellen zur deutschen 
Geschichte in tschechischen Archiven und Bib- 
liotheken. Archivmitt., no. 6, 1961. 

HERMANN KELLENBENZ. See Medieval list. 


Farm MicmeL. Die Geschichte des Selterser 
Heilbrunnens unter kurtrierischer Herrschaft. 
Nassauische Ann., LXXII, 1961. 

GERHARD AHRENS. Das Botenwesen der 
Hamburger Kaufmannschaft (1517-1821). 
Arch, $. deutsche Postgesch., no. 1, 1962. 

HaroLo J. Gamo. Social Forces in the Ger- 


Articles and Other Books Received 


man Reformation. Church Hist., Mar. 1962. 

Ernst Wermar. Martin Luther: Obrigkeit, 
Gehorsam und Widerstand. Gesch. i. Wiss. u. 
Unterr., Mar. 1962. 

WALTER DeLrus. Urbanus Serralonga und 
der Prozess Luther, Arch. f. Reformations- 
gesch., no. 1, 1961. 

PrgRRE MEsNARD. Zasius et la Réform. Ibid., 
no. 2, 1961. 


Orro Marrues. 10 Briefe aus den Jahren 


pla aus dem Besitz Johann Valentin 
Andreas [documentation]. Blatter für wärt- 
temberg. Kirchengesch., LX-LXI, 1960-61. 

THURMAN E. Pmmoon, Hans Greifenberger 
and the Reformation in Nuernberg. Mennonite 
Quar. Rev., Jan. 1962. 

ERnst-WILHELM Konrs. Ein Abschnitt aus 
Martin Bucers Entwurf für die Ulmer Kir- 
chenordnung vom Jahre 1531. Blätter fiir würt- 
temberg. Kirchengesch. LX—-LXI, 1960-61. 

Ruru Wess. Herkunft und Sozialanschau- 
ungen der Tiufergemeinden im westlichen 
pirum Arch. f. Rejormatonsgesch., no. 2, 
1961. 

Roserr SruPPERICH. Melanchthoniana in- 
edita III [documentation]. Ibid., no. I, 1961. 

Tueopor Gustav WERNER. Das Kupferhüt- 
tenwerk des Hans Tetzel aus Nürnberg auf 
Kuba (1545-1571) und seine Finanzierung 

europal Finanzkapital [pts. 1 and 
a]. Vierteljahrsch. j. Sozial- u. Wirtschafts- 
gesch., nos. 3-4, 1961. 

ROSEMARIE MürLLER-STREIAND. Theologie 
und Kirchenpolitik bei Jakob Andrea bis zum 
Jahre 1568. Blatter für württemberg. Kirchen- 
gesch., LX-LXI, 1960—61. 

Jesse Yoper. The Frankenthal Debate with 
the Anabaptists in 1571: Purpose, Procedure, 
Participants. Mennonite Quar. Rev., Jan. 1962. 

JÜRGEN PErersomN. Bischofsamt und Kon- 
sistorialverfassung in Preussen im Ringen 
zwischen Herzog und Landschaft im letzten 
Viertel des 16. Jahrhunderts. Arch. f. Refor- 
mationsgesch., no. a, 1961. 

Hans-Dieter Dyrorr. Gotthard Vógelin: 
Verleger, Drucker, Buchhandler 1597-1631. 
Bérsenbl. f. den deutschen Buchhandel (Frank- 
furt), no. 24a, 1962. 

RoLr ENGELSINO. Der Bürger als Leser: Die 
Bildung der protestantischen Bevölkerung 

ds im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert am 
Beispiel Bremens. Arch. f. Gesch. des Buch- 
wesens, no. 1-3, 1960. 

UrsuLa Lewaup. Die Entwicklung der 
lándlichen Textilindustrie im Rheinland und 
in Schlesien. Zeitsch. f. Ostforsch., Dec. 1961. 

ARNOLD Soom. Der ostbaltische Holzhandel 
und die Holzindustrie im 17. Jahrhundert. 
Hansische Geschichtsbl., LXXIX, 1961. 

ADOLF LEHNBERGER. Anfänge der Gold- und 
Silbertressenindustrie in Weissenburg. Jahrb. 
des Hist, Vereins für Mittelfranken, LXXIX, 
1960-61. 

ZDENEK. V. Davm. The Influence of Jacob 
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Boehme on Russian Religious Thought. Slavic 
Rev., Mar. 1962. 

Lupwie Demo. Preussisch-deutsche Ge- 
schichte 1640-1945. Das Parlament, no. 3, 
1961. 

Avoust GABLER. Die wirtschaftlichen Fol- 
gen des Dreissigjährigen Krieges in den Ober- 
ämtern Mönchsroth und Aufkirchen der Graf- 
schaft Oettingen-Oettingen. Jahrb. des Hist. 
Vereins fiir Mittelfranken, LXXIX, 1960-61. 

Marcrer Wam. Der alte jüdische Fried- 
hof in Hannover. Hannoversche Geschichtsbl., 
no. 1—2, 1961. 

Pierre GaxorTE. L'Allemagne au temps des 
lumiéres [pts. 1 and 2]. Rev. deux mondes, 
nos. 4—5, 1962. 

EBERHARD REICHMANN. Johann Andreas 
Cramer und die Geschichtsprosa der Aufklä- 
rung. Monatshefte (Madison), Feb. 1962. 

BricrTTE HoLLBURG. Ein Jahrhundert reali- 
stisches und berufsbildendes Schulwesen der 
Stadt Hannover (1765-1866). Hannoversche 
Geschichtsbl., no. 1-2, 1961. 

Erich RupsscHt. Die Idee der Humanitat 
in der Gocthezeit. Studium Generale, no. 3, 
1962. 

Witty ÁNDREAS. Carl August von Weimar 
als politische Persönlichkeit der Goethezeit. 
Schweiz. Beitr. zur Allgemeinen Gesch., 
XVIII-XIX, 1960—61. 

WOLFGANG VON WaARTBURG. Zur Zeitkritik 
und Geschichtsphilosophie des deutschen Idea- 
lismus. Ibid. 

Franz von Fürstenberg [title of special 
issue]. Westfalen, no. 1-2, 1961. 

Orro-Eansr Schüppexopr. Bürgerliche Ge- 
schichtsschreibung und materialistische Ge- 


schichtsauffassung um 1800 [in Prussia]. 
Arch. }. Sozialgesch., I, 1961. 
Jourosz WiLLauma. Die wirtschaftlichen 


Beziehungen zwischen Preussen und dem 
Herzogtum Warschau. Wiss, Zettsch. der 
Humboldt-Univ. Berlin, 1961, Gesellschafts- 
u. sprachwiss. Reihe, no. I. 

KanL-GrogG Fazer. Görres, Weitzel und 
die Revolution (1819). His. Zeitsch., Feb. 
1962. 

EDMUND SILBERNER Zwei unbekannte 
Briefe von Moses Hess an Heinrich Heine. 
Internat. Rev. Social Hist., VI, pt. 3, 1961. 

Joser DersoLav. Die kritische Hegelrezep- 
tion des jungen Marx und das Problem der 
Emanzipation des Menschen. Studium Ge- 
nerale, no. 4, 1962. 

Heımur Hmsca. Die Berliner Welcker- 
Kundgebung: Zur Frühgeschichte der Volks- 
demonstrationen. Arch. f. Soztalgesch., I, 1961. 

Kurr Koszrx. Carl D'Ester als Gemeinderat 
und Parlamentarier (1846-1849). Ibid. 

RupoLr Ursan. Marx und Engels über die 
tschechische Frage. Der Donauraum, no. Y, 
1962. 

Frank Förster. Zu den Anfängen des 
Braunkohlenbergbaus in der östlichen Mittel- 
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lausitz 1850-1871. Létopis (Bautzen), ser. B, 
VIII, 1961. 

SHLOMO NA'AMAN. Die theoretischen Grund- 
lagen der Aktion Lasalles im Briefwechsel mit 
die i Internat. Rev. Social Hist., VI, pt. 
3, 1901. 

BARABARA JELAVICH. Russia, Bavaria and the 
Greek Revolution of 1862/1863 [documenta- 
tion]. Balkan Stud., no. 1, 1961. 

KARL-À. HELLFATER. Die sozialdemokra- 
tische Bewegung in Halle/Saale (1865-1890). 
Arch. f. Sosialgesch., I, 1961. 

Ji Kofarxa. Die deutsch-österreichische 
nationale Frage in den Anfingen der sozial- 
demokratischen Partei. Historica, TO, 1961. 

L. Caamprer. Die Wirtschaft der Lander 
des Zollvereins nach der franzósischen Unter- 
suchung von 1867. Ann. Univ. Saravicnsis, no. 
1-2, 1961. 

Tnsopor ScurgpgR. Das Deutsche Kaiser- 
reich als Nationalstaat. Das Parlament, no. 
3» 1961. 

Ivo N. Lamar The Protectionist Interests of 
the German Iron and Steel Industry, 1873- 
1879. Jour. Econ. Hist,, Mar. 1962. 

Jan Sorra. Zu den Anfángen der Arbeiter- 
bewegung in der sächsischen Oberlausitz. 
Létopis (Bautzen), ser. B, VIII, 1961. 

HARTMUT ZWAHR. Agrarstruktur und 
bäuerliche Klassenverhältnisse in den Kreisen 
Bautzen und Kamenz (1882-1914). Ibid. 

Konnan Focus. Die Erschliessung des We- 
sterwaldes durch die Eisenbahn. Nassawische 
Ann., LXXII, 1961. 

Farrz HausNER. Aus den Anfängen der 
öffentlichen Elektrizititsversorgung in Berlin 
(1882-1899). Tradition (Baden-Baden), Feb. 
1962. 

Franz Brückner, Die Vorgeschichte des 
VEB Waggonbau Dessau von 1895 bis 1945. 
Jahrb. |. Wirtschaftsgesch., pt. 1, 1962. 

LorHaR RaTHMANN. Zur Legende vom 

"antikolonialen" Charakter der Bagdadbahn- 
politik in der wilhelminischen Ára des deut- 
schen Monopolkapitalismus. Zeitsch. f. Ge- 
schichtswiss., Sonderheft, 1961. 

InoB WERNER, Zur Indienpolitik des dent- 
schen Imperialismus seit Ende des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts bis zum Ausbruch des ersten Welt- 
krieges. Ibid. 

Farrz FeLLNER. Die Verstimmung zwischen 
Wilhelm II und Eduard VII im Sommer 
1905. Mitteil. des österreich. Staatsarchivs, XI, 
1958. 

GowrHER HeLmING. Die deutsche Marinc- 
politik 1908-1912 im Spiegel der österreich- 
isch ungarischen Diplomatie. Marine-Rundsch. 
Beiheft 6, Oct. 1961. 

EperuBarD Preart. Die Rolle der Parteien 
im deutschen konstitutionellen System vor 
1914. Zeitsch. f. Politik, no. 1, 1962. 

Kari DrEeTRICH ERDMANN. Zeitgeschichte: 
Aussenpolitik (Literaturbericht) [pts. 1 and 
a]. Gesch. i. Wiss. u. Unterr., Jan, Feb. 1962. 
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JarosLaw Juxigwicz. Polnische Archivalien 
zur Geschichte der deutsch-polnischen Bezie- 
hungen in den Jahren 1914-1945. Archivmitt,, 
no. 6, 1961. 

Goro Mann. Der Griff nach der Weltmacht 
[review article]. Neue Zürcher Zeitung, Apr. 
29, 1962. 

Heinz BoszgnacH. Archivalische Quellen zur 
deutschen. Geschichte seit dem ersten. Welt- 
krieg. Gesch. i. Wiss. u. Unterr., Mar, 1962. 

ALBIN EissNER. Die deutschen Ostgebiete 
zwischen den Weltkriegen. Aussenpolitik, Feb, 
1962. 

HeLMOTH Pressner. Die Legende von den 
zwanziger Jahren. Merkur, Jan. 1962. 

WinrrieD Marrın. Der “Ungehorsam” 
Seeckts oder die Kunst des Abschreibens. 
Wehrkunde, Mar. 1962. 

Korr SonTHEIMER. Der antiliberale Staats- 
gedanke in der Weimarer Republik. Polit. 
Vierteljahresschr., Mar. 1962. 

Hemmer Krausnick. Unser Weg in die 
Katastrophe von 1945. Das Parlament, no. 19, 
1962. 

Joacom LEUSCHNER and ExwiN VIEFHAUS. 
Der Nationalsozialismus [pts. 1 and 2; review 
article]. Neue polit. Li, Oct, Nov.-Dec. 

1961. 

Inmo Ferscher. Die industrielle Gesell- 
schaft und die Ideologie der Nationalsozia- 
listen. Gesellschaft, Staat, Erziehung, no. 1, 
1962. 

Hamrıck FRAENKEL. Zu viel und zu wenig: 
Kritische Bemerkungen zu “Der Reichstags- 
brand” von F. Tobias. Der Monat, May 1962. 

Ernsr-WoLFGANG BOCKENFORDE. Der deut- 
sche Katholizismus im Jahre 1933. Hochland, 
Feb. 1962. 

Georce H. Srem. Russo-German Military 
Collaboration: The Last Phase, 1933. Pol. Sa. 
Quar., Mar. 1962. 

Lormar Kzarcxzn, Die diplomatischen Ver- 
handlungen über den Viererpakt vom 15. Juli 
1933. Welt als Gesch., no. 4, 1961. 

Horsr HANDxE. Zur Rolle der Volkswagen- 
plane bei der faschistischen Kriegsvorberei- 
tung. Jahrb. f. Wirtschaftsgesch., pt. 1, 1962. 

Numéro spécial. Camps de concentration. 
Rev. d'hist. deux. guerre mond., Jan. 1962. 

EsMOoNDE ROBERTSON. Zur Wiederbesetzung 
des Rheinlandes 1936 [documentation]. Vier- 
teljahrsh, f. Zeitgesch., Apr. 1962. 

Martın Kaspar. Ein faschistischer Plan 
zur Aussiedlung sorbischer Lehrer [docu- 
E Létopis (Bautzen), ser. B, VIII, 
1961. 

Encar Rómricur. Der Balkanfeldzug 1941. 
Wehrwiss. Rundsch., Apr. 1962. 

W. Marx. Die Eroberung des Flugplatzes 
Malames durch Luftlandetruppen: Kreta, Mai 
1941 [pts 1 and a]. Allgemeine Schweiz. 
Militarzeitich., Nov.-Dec. 1961. 

ANDRÉ Junin. La défaite psychologique alle- 
mande sur le front de l'Est: Vue à travers 
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mouvement Vlassov (1942-1945). Rev. a’ hist. 
deux. guerre mond., Apr. 1962. 

Heinz TILLMANN, Tatigkeit und Ziele der 
Fünften Kolonne in Südafrika während des 
zweiten Weltkrieges. Zeitsch. f. Geschichts- 
wist., Sonderheft, 1961. 

AvRAHAM Hass. Bergen-Belsen: Das Tage- 
buch einer Gefangenen. Internat. Hefte der 

Widerstandsbewegung, Dec. 1961. 

Henry M. Pıchtrer. The Legend of the 
20th of July, 1944 [review article]. Social 
Research, no. 1, 1962. 

WILHELM ÁRnENZ, Der Endkampf in Berlin 
(23.4-2.5.1945) [documentation; pt. 1-3]. 
Wehrwiss. Rundsch., Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

Anam Wanbruszxa. Was ist deutsche Ge- 
schichte? Wort und Wahrheit, Jan. 1962. 

Die USA und Deutschland [reports from 
the June 1960 Brunswick meeting]. Internat. 
Jahrb. |. Geschichtsunterricht, YX, 1962. 

P. A. NikoLaEv. Versuche zur Rehabilitie- 
rung des deutschen Militarismus in der mo- 
dernen bürgerlichen Historiographie. Zeitsch. f. 
Geschichtswiss., no. 1, 1962. 

WarruEeR llusATsCH, Preussen als inter- 
nationales Forschungsproblem. Gesch. 1. 
Wiss. a. Unterr., Feb. 1962. 

FrreoricH Kart Fromme. Zur inneren 


- Ordnung in den westlichen Besatzungszonen 


1945-1949 [review article]. Vierteljahrsh. f. 
Zeitgesch., Apr. 1962. 

HzrNz Joser Vanarw. Deutsche Parteien in 
Selbstzeugnissen. Neue polit. Lit., Jan. 1962. 

Rechtsradikalismus in der Bundesrepublik. 
Das Parlament, no. 20, 1962. 

Drerrich RAUSCHNING. Die Berlin-Frage 
im neueren Schrifttum. Europa-Archiv, no. 
22, 1961. 

ALEXANDER Fischer. Der Weg zur Gleich- 
schaltung der sowjetzonalen G tswis- 
senschaft 1945-1949. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zer- 
gesch., Apr. 1962. 

OSKAR AÁNWEILER, Die Erziehungspolitik 
in der SBZ. Das Parlament, no. 17, 1962. 

JOHANNES MICHAEL. Sind die Ostdeutschen 
antikommunistisch? Der Monat, May 1962. 
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Ricuanp Braas. Das kaiserliche Auditoriat 
bei der Sacra Rota Romana. Mitteil. des öster- 
reich. Staatsarchivs, XI, 1958. 

MANFRED STRAXA. Die Bevölkerungsent- 
wicklung der Steiermark von 1528 bis 1782 
auf Grund der Kommunikantenzählungen. 
Zeitsch. des hist. Vereins für Steiermark, LU 
1961. 

Joser Hrazxy. Johann Christoph Barten- 
stein, der Staatsmann und Erzieher. Mitteil. 
des österreich. Staatrarchivs, XI, 1958. 

KotoMaAN Junász. Jesuiten im Banat (1718- 
1733). Ibid. 

Apam WANDRUSZEA. Die Religiosität Franz 
Stephans von Lothringen. Ibid., XI, 1959. 

Arog Bzusarri. Die Staatsgüterveräusse- 
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rungen in der Zeit von 1780 bis 1848. Ibid., 
XI, 1958. 

ARTHUR G. Haas. Kaiser Franz, Metternich 
und die Stellung lllyriens. Ibid. 

Erika WEINziERL-Fiscmer, Der Ministerrat 
und die kaiserlichen Verordnungen vom 18. 
und 23. April 1850. Ibid, 

FRIEDRICH EncEL-JANOS1. Osterreich und der 
Untergang des Königreichs Neapel. Hist. 
Zeitsch., Feb. 1962. 

Fenix Came. Karl Seitz (1869-1950). 
Österreich in Gesch. u. Lit., no. 4, 1962. 

Avoust Wass. Die schwersten Geschütze der 
k. und k. Armee im Kriege 1914/18. Rev. 
internat. d' hist, milit., XXI, 1960. 

ERIKA WEINZIERL-FiscHER, Seipel und die 
Konkordatsfrage [documentation]. Mittel, des 
österreich. Staatsarchivs, XII, 1959. 

Fenix Enmacora. Die Bemühungen um 
die Rechtsfrage Südtirol. Der Donauraum, no. 
1, 1962. 

Ruporr Necx. Die Entstehung der Zweiten 
Republik. Osterreich in Gesch. u. Lit., Jan. 
1962. 

GERHARD RoszocER. East-West Trade: The 
Austrian Example, 1945-1958. Jour. Central 
European Aff., Apr. 1962. 


SWITZERLAND 


Ernst WaALDÉER. Schweizerische Universal- 
geschichte: Zur Einführung in Werner Näfs 
Werk. Schweiz. Beitr. zur Allgemeinen Gesch., 
XVIII-XIX, 1960-61. 

Jens Hacxer. Die Osteuropa-Forschung in 
der Schweiz. Das Parlament, no. 4, 1962. 

M. W. Lemser. Die Schwestern zu St 
Lienhart vor der Stadt St. Gallen (1318- 
1566) [pt. 2]. Zeitsch. f. schweiz. Kirchen- 
gesch., no. 4, 1961. 

Carısrıan ADOLF MürLLER. Sankt Blasien 
und Basel. Basler Zestsch. f. Gesch. u. Alter- 
tumskunde, LXI, 1961. 

CONRADIN BONORAND. Vadians Studienreise 
nach Norditalien. Schweiz. Beitr. zur Allge- 
meinen Gesch., XVIII-XIX, 1960-61. 

HERMANN RENNEFAHAT. Die Verstärkung 
der Staatsgewalt im Fürstbistum Basel unter 
Bischof Jakob Christoph (1575-1608). Ibid. 

Louw-Épouanp RouLzr. Henri I d'Orléans- 
Longueville, prince de la Fronde, et l'inclusion 
du pays de Neuchatel dans le corps politique 
des ligues suisses au xvn’ siècle. Ibid. 

J. Feupmann. Die Helvetisch-militärische 
Gesellschaft 1779-1797. Allgemeine Schweiz. 
Militärzeitsch., Nov. 1961. 

Kraus Anant. Die Amtsberichte der ber- 
nischen Statthalter im 19. Jahrhundert. Arch. 
des Hist. Vereins des Kantons Bern, no. 1, 
1961. 

Ferrz Huser-Renrer. Dr. Carl Friedrich 
Borberg aus Nidda (Oberhessen), 1800—1850: 
x Wirken in Bern als Lehrer und Journalist. 
Ibid. 
Warrner Remm. Burckhardtiana (Paul 
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Heyse und Jacob Burckhardt). Basler Zeitsch. 
f. Gesch. u. Altertumskunde, LXI, 1961. 

Farrz GRIEDER. Die Wiedervercinigung vor 
es Basler Verfassungsrat. Basler Stadtbuch, 
1962. 


BOOKS 

American Historical Association, Commit- 
tee for the Study of War Documents. Guides 
to German Records Microfilmed at Alexandria, 
Va. No. 35, Records of the National Socialist 
German Labor Party (Nationalsozialistische 
Deutsche Arbeiterpartei), Pt. 3; No. 36, Mis- 
cellancous German Records Collection, Pt. 3; 
No. 37, Records of Headquarters, German 
Navy High Command (OKM). Washington, 
D. C.: National Archives. 1962. Pp. v, 29; v, 
61; v, 5. 

BreEYCHA-VAUTHIER, ÁnTHUR (cd). Aus 
Diplomatie und Leben: Maximen des Fürsten 
Metternich. Foreword by Cart J. Burcx- 
HARDT. Osterreichische Diplomaten. Graz: Ver- 
lag Styria. 1962. Pp. 152. 

Busse, GISELA von. West German Library 
Developments since 1945, with Special Em- 
phasis on the Rebuilding of Research Libraries. 
Washington, D. C.: Slavic and Central Euro- 
pean Division, Reference Department, Library 
of Congress; distrib. by Government Printing 
Office. 1962. Pp. vii, 82. 50 cents. 

Heusinger, Adolf: Reden, 1956-1961. Bop- 
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pard am Rhein: Harald Boldt Verlag. 1961. 
Pp. 112. 

JAUERNIG, ReinuoLo (comp.). Die Matrikel 
der Universität Jena. Vol. II, 1652 bis 1723. 
Pt. 1, Personenregister Aa-Co (Ko). Verof- 
fentlichungen des Historischen Instituts der 
Priedrich-Schiller-Universität Jena. Weimar: 
Hermann Bóhlau. 1961. Pp. 160. DM 18. 

NEUMANN, Roserr, with the collab. of 
Heroa Korper. Hitler: Aufstieg und Unter- 
gang des Dritten Reiches. Ein Dokument in 
Bildern. Munich: Verlag Kurt Desch. 1961. 
Pp. 251. 

SawTscHY, Jean-Louis. Manuel analytique 
et critique de bibliographie générale de lhis- 
toire suisse. Preface by Perre Manor. Bern: 
Éditions Herbert Lang. 1961. Pp. 250. 

ScurgpER, Turopon (ed.). The Fate of the 
Germans in Hungary. A selection and trans- 
lation from Dokumentation der Vertreibung 
der Deutschen aus Ost-Mitteleuropa. Vol. I. 
Bonn: Federal Ministry for Expellees, Refugees, 
and War Victims. 1961. Pp. viii, 355. 

WACKERNAGEL, Hans Geors (ed.). Die 
Matrikel der Universitàt Basel. Vol. III, 1601/ 
o2-1665/66. Basel: Verlag der Universitäts- 
bibliothek. 1962. Pp. xxx, 776. 69 fr. S. 

ZncoxoNp, L. Die Zerschlagung der Öster- 
reichisch-Ungarischen Monarchie und die 
internationalen Kräfteverhältnisse. Studia His- 
torica Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, No. 
23. Budapest: Akadémiai Kiado. 1960. Pp. 49. 
Ft. 10. 
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Emiliana P. Noether 
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Axronıo Perino. Orientamenti del pensiero 
meridionalistico al tempo degli spagnuoli. 
Ann. del Mezzogiorno, 1, 1961. 

Luis: DeL Pang. Problemi della economia 
De ione negli economist del Settecento. 
Ibid. 

RAFFAELE CoLaprerra. Giannone storico? 
Società, no. 5, 1961. 

Franco VENTURI. ll movimento riformatore 
degli illuministi meridionali. Ris. stor. ital., 
no. I, 1962. 

Pia Onnts Rosa. Filippo Buonarroti nel 
Risorgimento italiano. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, 
no. 1, 1962. 

ILDEBRANDO IMBERCIADORI. Mezzadria e 
piccola proprietá in Toscana nel primo Otto- 
cento. Econ. e stor., no. 2, 1961. 

Domenico Demarco. Nord e Sud nel- 
l'economia italiana preunitaria. Ann. de 
Mezzogiorno, I, 1961. 

Arno De MADDALENA. Sociologia e diritto 
nella filosofia civile del Romagnosi. Giornale 
d. economisti, no. 9-10, 1961. 

GrosePPE Massari. Appunti per un Roma- 


gnosi economista (I). Aurea Parma, Apr.-Sept. 
1961. 

Bruno Franchi. Per la storia della Dalmazia 
nel Risorgimento. Rass. di pol. e di stor., 
Aug. 1961. 

Civitas, nO. 11-12, 1961. Issue devoted to 
Catholics and Risorgimento. 

PAUL GUICHONNET, Une correspondance 
inédite entre Charles-Albert et Sylvain Costa 
de Beauregard. Boll. stor.-bibliografico subal- 
pino, no. 3—4, 1961. 

Franco DeLa Perura. Note e documenti 
per la storia delle idee sociali in Italia (1830— 
1849). Annali, Ist. G. Feltrinelli, III, 1960. 

SALVATORE CANDIDO. Un carteggio inedito 
di Giuseppe Mazzini con Filippo De Boni 
(1846-1863). Boll. d. Domus maxxiniana, 
no. I, 1961. 

Domenico Demarco. La rivoluzione del 
1848-49 e la "misura" dei riflessi sul Banco 
delle Due Sicilie. Rass. econ., no. 2, 1961. . 

Francesco Brancato. La rivoluzione del 
1860 in Sicilia. Quaderni d. Meridione, nos. 
10, 11, 12, 1960. 

FRIEDRICH ENGEL-JANOsI. See German list. 
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Tommaso Peno. Reazione alla politica pie- 
montese ed origine del brigantaggio in Basili- 
cata (1860-61). Arch. stor. per la Calabria e 
' la Lucania, no. 1-2, 1961. 

BERNARDINO Ferranr. Massimo d’Azeglio 
governatore di Milano nel 1860. Boll. stor.- 
bibliografico subalpino, no. 3-4, 1961. 

Arch, stor. ital, no. 3-4, 1961. Six articles 
discussing the reaction of the major European 
powers to creation of united Italy in 1861. 

Smraio CanLo Lawpucct Cultura e società 
nel pensiero desanctisiano. Rass. d. lett. ital., 
nO. 3, 1961. 

RAFFAELE COLAPIETRA. L'opposizione radi- 
cale a De Pretis. Rass. di pol. e di stor., nos. 
82, 83, 1961. 

GASTONE MANACORDA. Il primo ministero 
Giolitti (II). Studi storici, no. 1, 1962. 

GruLiaNo Procacct. Antonio Labriola e la 
revisione del marxismo attraverso l'epistolario 
con Bernstein e con Kautsky (1895-1904). 
Annali, Ist. G. Feltrinelli, UL, 1960. 

Per Caro Masini. Lettere di Gaetano 
Salvemini a Arcangelo Ghisleri (1898-1900). 
Ibid. 

CarLo BeLLó, Note ad un carteggio inedito 
fra mons, Bonomelli e Paul Sabatier (1900 
1913). Riv. d. stor. d. Chiesa in Italia, no. 1, 
1961. 

Enzo SANTARELLI. Socialismo rivoluzionario 
e “mussolinismo” alla vigilia del primo con- 
flitto europeo. Riv. stor. d. socialismo, no. 
13-14, 196r. 

Bruno Viczzzt. II problema della neutralità 


e della guerra nel carteggio Salandra-Sonnino 


(1914-1917). Nuova riv. stor., no. 3, 1961 

Vrrrorio Ácosri. La comunità internazio- 
nale nel pensiero di Luigi Sturzo. Humanitas, 
no. 3, 196a. 

Arno Garoscı Primo e secondo Risorgi- 
mento. Rig. stor. ttal., no. 1, 1962. 

Vrrrorio Frosi. Ragioni e miti del meri- 
dionalismo. Ann. del Mezzogtorno, I, 1961. 

Belfagor, Nov. 1961. Articles on Luigi 
Russo and his work, 
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States. ad ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill. 1961. 
Pp. 188. Textbook. 

FINE, SIDNEY (ed.). Recent America: Con- 
fitcting Interpretations of the Great Issues. 
New York: Macmillan. 1962. Pp. 470. $3.25. 
Textbook. 

Fiske, Minnie Maddern: A Register of Her 
Papers in the Library of Congress. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Manuscript Division, Reference 
Department, Library of Congress. 1962. Pp. 
16. 30 cents, 

Frankfurter, Felix, Reminisces: Recorded in 
Talks with Dr. Harlan B. Phillips. Anchor 
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Books. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1962. 
Pp. 358. $1.45... 

Gara, Larry, A Short History of Wisconsin. 
Madison: State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin. 1962. Pp. viii, 287. $4.00. 

HarL, Wane H. Reflections of the Civil War 
in Southern Humor. University of Florida 
Monographs, Humanities, No. 10. Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press. 1962. Pp. 82. 

HAMILTON, Enpwarp P. The French and 
Indian Wars: The Story of Battles and Forts 
in the Wilderness. Mainstream of America Ser. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1962. Pp. xii, 
318. $5.95. 

Ha»o4oNp, HaroLp EARL (ed). Diary of 
& Union Lady. New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls. 1962. Pp. xlvii, 396. $6.00. 

The History of Education Collections, Re- 
sources for Research. Madison: State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. [1962.] Pp. 18. 

Howe, Marx DeWoLFxE (comp.). The Occa- 
sional Speeches of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 178. 
$3.75. 

Inventory of the Erasmus Gest Papers, 
1834-1885. Inventory and Calendar Ser., No. 
4. [Columbus:] Ohio Historical Society. 1962. 
Dp. ar. 

Jones, Roszzr L. Ohio Agriculture during 
the Civil War. Publications of the Ohio Civil 
War Centennial Commission, No, 7. Colum- 
bus: Ohio State University Press for the Ohio 
Historical Society. 1962. Pp. 25. 50 cenu. 

KALLICH, MARTIN, and MacLEIsH, ANDREW 
(eds.). The American Revolution through 
British Eyes. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson. 
1962. Pp. xi, 180. 

KELLOCK, KATHERINE. A Colonial Piscata- 
way in Maryland. Accokeek, Md.: Alice Fer- 
guson Foundation. 1962. Pp. vi, 58. $1.00. 

Komer, Sisrer Mary Hortense, O.P. 
Rooted tn Hope: The Story of the Dominican 
Sisters of Racine, Wisconsin. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co. 1962. Pp. xii, 328. $5.00. 

Langmuir, Irving: d Register of His Papers 
in the Library of Congress. Washington, D. C.: 
Manuscript Division, Reference Department, 
Library of Congress. 1962. Pp. 9. 30 cents. 

Lzcxig, ROBERT. Strong Men Armed: The 
United States Marines against Japan. New 
York: Random House. 1962. Pp. 563. $7.95. 

MANWARINO, Davin R. Render unto Caesar: 
The Flag-Salute Controversy. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1962. Pp. x, 320. 
$5.50. 

Marvi, James E. Sailing Rams: A History 
of Sailing Ships Built in and near Sussex 
County, Delaware. Laurel, Del.: the Author; 
distrib. by Sussex Press, Laurel, Del. 1961. 
Pp. 255. $10.00. 

MELTZER, Miron. Milestones to American 
Liberty: The Foundations of the Republic. 


Other Receni Publications 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1961. Pp. ix, 
237. $9.95. 

MLLER, CHarLEs H. Admiral Number One: 
Some Incidents in the Life of Esek Hopkins, ` 
1718-1802, First Admiral of the Continental 
Navy, New York: William-Frederick Press. 
1962. Pp. 74. $2.75. 

Morris, Waienr (ed). The Mississippi 
River Reader. Anchor Books. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday. 1962. Pp. xiii, 382. $1.45. 

O'Mzana, WALTER. The Last Portage. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin. 1962. Pp. x, 289. $5.00. 

Packer, HznsznT L, Ex-Communist Wit- 
nesses: Four Studies in Fact Finding, Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1962. 
Pp. vili, 279. $4.95. 

Papover, SauL K. To Secure These Bless- 
ings: The Great Debates of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, Arranged According to 
Topics. New York: Washington Square Press 
and Ridge Press. 1962. Pp. 464. $7-50. 

Praxis, Dexter. The American Approach 
to Foreign Policy. Rev. ed.; Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1962. Pp. vii, 247. 
$4.95. See rev. of ist ed. (1952), AHR, 
LVII (Oct. 1952), 125. 

PLum, DororHY A., and DowELL, GEORGE 
B. (comps.). The Magnificent Enterprise: A 
Chronicle of Vassar College. Ed. and anno- 
tated, with additions, by Consrance Dimock 
Eırıs. Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vassar College. 
1961. Pp. vui, 138. 

Rem, Berr W. An Analysis and Critique 
of the Union Financing of the Civil War. 
Amherst College Honors Thesis No. 12. Am- 
ae Mass.: Amherst College Press. 1962. 
Pp. 64. 

RooseveLT, James (ed.). The Liberal Pa- 
pers. Anchor Books. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday. 1962. Pp. 354. $1.25. 

Rossrrer, CLINTON. Conservatism in Amer- 
ica: The Thankless Persuasion. ad rev. ed.; 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1962. Pp. xii, 
306. $5.00. See rev. of 1st ed. (1955), AHR, 
LXI (Jan. 1956), 410. 

SANDERS, JENNINGS B. A College History of 
the United States. Vol. I, Through 1865; Vol. 
II, 1865 to the Present. Evanston, Il.: Row, 
Peterson. 1962. Pp. xxiii, 681; xxi, 620. $4.75 
each. Textbook. 

Seron, Jora M. American Indian Arts: A 
Way of Life. New York: Ronald Press. 1962. 
Pp. vii, 246. $6.00. 

Sheridan, Philip H.: A Register of His 
Papers in the Library of Congress. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Manuscript Division, Reference 
Department, Library of Congress. 1962. Pp, 
18. 30 cents. 

SPIEGEL, FREDERICK C. The Illinois Court 
of Claims: A Study of State Liability. Ilinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. L. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1962. Pp. 226. 


Cloth $4.50, paper ` $3.50 ^ 
STERN, A. Republican Heyday: 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Republicanism through the McKinley Years, 
[n. p.:] the Author. 1962. Pp. vii, 97. 

VAN DER LINDEN, FRANK. The Turning 
Point: Jefferson's Battle for the Presidency. 
Washington, D. C.: Robert B. Luce; distrib. 
by David McKay, New York. 1962. Pp. x, 
371. $6.50. 

Warp, ARTHUR (tr). Pioneering Adven- 
tures of Johan Edvard Lilljeholm in America, 
1846-1850. Augustana Historical Society Pub- 
lications, Vol. XIX. Rock Island, UL: the So- 
ciety. 1962. Pp. vii, 55. 

WERLICH, Ropert. “Beast” Butler: The In- 
credible Career of Major General Benjamin 
Franklin Butler. Washington, D. C.: Quaker 
Press. 1962. Pp. 166. $3.95. 

WERTENBAKER, THomas J. Norfolk: His- 
toric Southern Port, Ed. by Marvin W. ScHLr- 
GEL. ad ed.; Durham, N. C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press. 1962. Pp. vi, 7 Cloth $3.50, 
paper $1.00. See rev. of 1st ed. (1931), AHR, 
XXXVIII (Oct. 1932), 126. 

Weser, CHaARLES H. Ohio Negroes in the 
Civil War. Publications of the Ohio Civil War 
Centennial Commission, No. 6. [Columbus:] 
Ohio State University Press for the Ohio His- 
torical Society. 1962. Pp. 46. 50 cents. 

Warrman, S. E. The Troopers: An Infor- 
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mal History of the Plains Cavalry, 1865-1890. 
> York: Hastings House. 1962. Pp. 256. 
4.95. 

Witurrorp, WırLıam Bamer. Peachtree 
Street, Atlanta. Athens: University of Georgia 
Press. 1962. Pp. x, 176. $4.50. 

WINEMAN, WALTER Rar. The Landon Car- 
ter Papers in the University of Virginia Li- 
brary: A Calendar and Biographical Sketch. 
Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press. 
1962. Pp. viii, 99. $7.50. 

WAGE, ERNEST J., and BASKERVILLE, BAR- 
NET (eds.). Contemporary Forum: American 
Speeches on Twenueth-Century Issues. New 
Hus Harper and Brothers. 1962. Pp. x, 376. 

.50. 

YasuBA, Yasuxicur. Birth Rates of the 
White Population in the United States, 1800- 
1860: An Economic Study. Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Ser. LXXIX (1961), No. 2. Balti- 
PA Johns Hopkins Press. 1962. Pp. 198. 

.00. 

ZIeGLER, BENJAMIN Monn (ed. with in- 
trod. and notes). The Supreme Court and 
American Economic Life. Evanston, Ill.: Row, 
Peterson. 1962. Pp. xi, 273. $2.40. 


Latin America 
Karl M. Schmitt 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


ENRIQUE DE GANDÍA. Sarmiento y su teoría 
de “Civilización y Barbarie.” Jour. Inter-Am. 
Stud., Jan. 1962. 

CanLos A. EcHÁNOVE Teusuro. La vida 
procer a Quintana Roo. Rev. de la Univ. de 
Yucatán (Mérida), July-Aug., Sept.-Oct. 1961. 

MANUEL FRAGA IRIBARNE. Tendencias políti- 
cas de Hispanoamérica después de la segunda 
Guerra Mundial. Estud. amer., Sept-Oct. 
1960. 

José López PorrıLLo y Waser. Los princi- 
pales vectores de la historia de México. Men. 
de la acad. mex. de la hist., July-Sept. 1961. 

Esruarpo NÓRzz. Los escritores viajeros en 
América. Rev. hist. de Amér. (México, D.F.), 
June 1961. 

Henio A. ScarasdroLo. Aspectos de la evo- 
lución cultural del Brasil. Universidad (Santa 
Fé), Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

RosErT FREEMAN SMITH. The United States 
and Latin American Revolutions. Jour. Inter- 
Am. Stud., Jan. 1962. 

ALFRED TISCHENDORF. The Assassination of 
Chief Executives in Latin America. South Æt- 
lantic Quar., Winter 1961. 

ARMANDO VILLANUEVA DEL Campo. Partidos 
Democrático—Revolucionarios en Indoamérica. 
Combate (San José), Jan.-Feb. 1962. 

Juan Yeres put. Pozo. La guerra de inde- 


pendencia desde el punto de vista sociológico. 
Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., Apr. 1962. 

Lroro.po Zea. José Rizal y el pensamiento 
latino-americano. Cuad. amer. (México, D.F.), 
Mar.-Apr. 1962. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


ONEYn BARANDA. As casas de fundição em 
Minas Gerais. Kriterion (Belo Horizonte), 
Jan—June 1961. 

EsteLa BARANDIARAN Kaucer. Lope de 
Aguirre y la idea de la fidelidad al rey. Mer- 
curio peruano, July 1960. 

GEORGE BREATHETT. The Jesuits in Colonial 
Haiti. Historian, Feb. 1962. 

Donar C. Correr. California, Training 
Ground for Spanish Naval Heroes. California 
Hist. Soc. Quar., June 1961. 

BERNARDO DEL ÁGUILA FIGUEROA. El descu- 
brimiento de Tabasco en los historiadores de 
Indias: Breve biografía de D. Juan de Grijalva. 
Mem. acad. nac. hist. y geog. (México, D.F.), 
no. 7, 1960. 

Jost Antonio DEL Busro D. Alonso Briceño, 
el x la isla del Gallo. Mercurio peruano, June 
1961. 

Id. Pedro de Alconchel, trompeta de cabel- 
lería. Ibtd., Nov. 1960. 

CanLos FeLicr Carpor. La sublevación de 
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El Tocuyo en 1744. Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. 
(Caracas), Apr.-June 1961, 

K. V. Fox. Pedro Muñiz, Dean of Lima, 
and the Indian Labor Question. Hisp. Am. 
Hist. Rev., Feb. 1962. 

Juan Frreve. La introducción de mineros 
alemanes en América por la compañía Welser 
de Augsburgo. Rev. hist. de Amér. (México, 
D.F.), June 1961. 

Id. Orígenes de la esclavitud indígena en 
Venezuela. América indígena (México, D.F.), 
Jan. 1962. 

CESAREO GOICOECHEA. Sobre la imprenta de 
la expedición de Morillo. Bol. acad. nac. de la 
hist. (Caracas), July-Sept. 1961. 

Lewis Hanke. The Portuguese in Spanish 
America, with Special Reference to the Villa 
Imperia! de Potosí. Rev. hist. de Amér. (Méx- 
ico, D.F.), June 196r. 

C. Jesse, F.M.I. Du Tertre and Labat on 17th 
Century Slave Life in the French Antilles. 
Caribbean Quar., Dec. 1961. 

Oaran L, Jones, Jr. See United States list. 

Nästor pos Santos Lima. Brasil, una Amér- 
ica que se hizo sin universidades. Estud. amer. 
(Seville), Sept.-Oct. 1960. 

GUILLERMO LOHMANN VILLENA. Un hombre 
de negocios en la colonización de América: 
El Licenciado Gaspar de Espinosa. Ibid, 

MANUEL López Amass. Fray Bartolomé 
de las Casas, Defensor de los Indios. Rev. de 
la Univ. de Yucatán (Mérida), Sept-Oct., 
Nov.-Dec. 1961. 

Hécror López MARTÍNEZ. El cronista for- 
entino Nicolao de Albenino en la rebelión de 
Francisco Hernández Girón (1553-1554). 
Mercurio peruano, July 1960. 

1d. Una “reseña” durante la rebelión de 
Francisco Hernández Girón. Ibid., Aug. 1961. 

Kreran R. McCarry. Los franciscanos en 
la frontera chichimeca. Hist. mex., Jan.-Mar. 
1962. 

Tomás MENDIRICHAGA Y Curva. Apellidos 
de Nuevo León: Hinojosa. Abside (México, 
D.F.), Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

MaaNus MORNER. Teoría y práctica de la 
segregación racial en la América colonial 
española. Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. (Caracas), 
Apr.-June 1961. 

Árnmanpo Nigro Verez. La política contra 
franceses y afrancesados en el Perú (1808- 
1810), Mercurio peruano, Feb. 1960. 

Luis R. Oramas. Rectificaciones esenciales a 
la fecha de la fundación de Caracas. Bol. acad. 
nac. de la hist. (Caracas), July-Sept. 1961. 

ENRIQUE Orre and MioueL MATICORENA E. 
La isla de la Magdalena en el segundo viaje 
de Pizarro y Almagro para el descubrimiento 
del Perú. Mercurio peruano, June 1960. 

Lucio Pañón Núñez. Ciencia, política y 
aventura, o el precursor neogranadino Pedro 
Fermín de Vargas. Cuad. hispanoamer. (Ma- 
drid), Feb. 1962. 

Demerrio Ramos. Diego Caballero y su 


Other Recent Publications 


capitulación para el Maracaibo, como via hacia 
la Especería, y la posible explicación de la 
atracción de los Welser. Bol. acad. nac. de la 
hist. (Caracas), July-Sept. 1961. 

VicENTE RopxícuEZ Casano. Alcance polít- 
ico de las obras públicas y de la colonización 
interior en la España de Carlos II. Mercurio 
peruano, May 1960. 

Ricarpo Ropzíoumz Moras. La pulpería 
rioplatense en el siglo xvii. Universidad (Santa 
Fé), July-Sept. 1961. 

ALFRED J. Tarson. Indian Warfare on the 
Pampa during the Colonial Period. Hisp. Am. 
Hist. Rev., Feb. 1962. 

GERMÁN O, E. Tyarxs. Potosí y los situados 
de comercio. Bol. del Inst. de Hist. Argentina 
“Doctor Emilio Ravignam," IV, no. 8, 1959 
[printed 1961]. 

Luis E. VaLcÁrceL. El estado imperial de 
los Incas. Cuad. amer. (México, D.F.), Mar.- 
Apr. 1962. 

SERG10 ViLLaLoBOS R. Contrabando francés 
en el Pacífico, 1700-1724. Rev. hist de Amér. 
(México, D.F.), June 196x. 

SiLvio ZAVALA. La colonización europea en 
el Nuevo Mundo. Crad. amer. (México, D.F.), 
Mar.-Apr. 1962. 

Nox ZevaLLos. Toribio Rodríguez de Men- 
doza y el pensamiento ilustrado en el Perú. 
Mercurio peruano, Mar., May, June 1960. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
Mexico 


ERMILO ABREU GómMEz. Justo Sierra, Rev. 
de la Univ. de Yucatán (Mérida), Nov.-Dec. 
1961. 

WAYNE M. CLEGERN. British Honduras and 
ne Pacification of Yucatan. Americas, Jan. 
1962. 

Dantet Cosío ViLLEGAS. La doctrina Juárez. 
Hist. mex., Apr.-June 1962. 

Jost Fuentes Mares. La misión de Mr. 
Pickett. Ibid. 

EsTEBAN DunÁN Rosano. La guerra de castas 
en Yucatán, no fué de castas. Rev. de la Untv. 
de Yucatán (Mérida), July-Aug. 1961. 

Joncg FERNANDO Irorrmarrfa. E] “Diario” 
E Matías Romero. Hist, mer. Jan.—Mar. 
1962. 

WioszRTO Jiménez Moreno. Antecedentes 
históricos del cambio social y económico en el 
México contemporáneo. Anales inst. nac. an- 
trop. e hist. (México, D.F.), no. 43, 1961. 

Los gloriosos niños heroes y el hallazgo de 
sus restos. Mem. acad, nac. hist. y geog. 
(México, D.F.), Boletín extraordinario, 1960. 

RusÉN Marín. Tomás Marín, marino de 
iiie Abside (México, D.F.), Jan.-Mar. 
1962. 

ANsELMO Marino Frores. Los problemas 
sociales de México en 1900 y 1950. Jour. Inter- 
Am. Stud., Apr. 1962. 

Cantos Martinez Durán and Danter CoN- 


Articles and Other Books Received 


TRERAS. La abolición de la esclavitud en Cen- 
troamérica. Ibid. 

J. M. Miover 1 Vercts. Pepita Peña y la 
caída de Bazaine. Hist. mex., Apr.-June 1962. 

EFRÉN Núñez Mara. Salvador Alvarado y 
la educación. Ibid., Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

MIGUEL A. SÁNCHEZ Lameoo. Fortificación 
de Puebla. Ibid., Apr.-June 1962. 

Raura A. Sure. El contrabando en la 
eim con Estados Unidos. Ibid., Jan.—Mar. 
1962. 

Asustin YiSez. A cien años de la victoria 
sobre la intervención francesa en México. 
Cuad. amer. (México, D.F.), May-June 1962. 


SourH ÁMERICA 


AÁPOLONIO ALDERETE. Mayo y Moreno. Uni- 
ee (Santa Fé), July-Sept, Oct-Dec. 
1961 

Victor Anbrés BELAUNDE. Arequipa de mi 
infancia. Mercurio peruano, Nov., Dec. 1959; 
Jan., Feb. 1960. 

MARÍA Inés CÁRDENAS DE MONNER SANS. 
Apuntes sobre nuestro sainete y la evolución 

político-social argentina. Universidad (Santa 
Fé), July-Sept. 1961. 

OLD EucENE Davis. Juan Bautista Al- 
ips. Americanist. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., Jan. 
1962 

Ropert W. Devaney. General Miller and 
the Confederación Perti~Boliviana. Americas, 
Jan. 1962. 

ALBERTO FERNANDES Leys. Hallazgo de 
Sarmiento en Unamuno. Universidad (Santa 
Fé), July-Sept. 1961. 

GILBERTO FREYRE. Misconceptions of Brazil. 
Foreign Aff., Apr. 1962. 

Troporo ImaÑa Castro. Sentido histórico 
de la confederación Perú-——Boliviana y de la 
alianza del Pacífico. Mercurio peruano, Aug. 
1961. 

Terry G. JonpAN. Aspects of German Colo- 
nization in Southern Brazil. Southwestern Soc. 
Sci. Quar., Mar. 1962. 

Geongzs D. lawpaU and ELIZABETH B. 
RıLmer. Los sucesores del Barón de Rio Branco 
y la formación de los diplomáticos brasileños. 
Mercurio peruano, Sept. 1961. 

Ricarpo Roprieuez Moras. Condición so- 
cial de los últimos descendientes de los esclavos 
rioplatenses (1852-1900). Cuad. amer. (Méx- 
ico, D.F.), May-June 1962. 

Ismoro J. Rurz Moreno. Urquiza y Seguf: 
Origen de su amistad. Bol. del Inst. de Hist. 
Argentina “Doctor Emilio Ravignani," IV, no. 
8, 1959 [printed 1961]. 

ANTONIO SAN CaisroBAL, C.M.F. Bartolomé 
Herrera, maestro de la democracia peruana. 
Mercurio peruano, Aug. 1960. 

James R. Scosm. El año olvidado: Cepeda 
hasta la tregedia de San Juan. Antecedentes 
de Pavón. Bol. del Inst. de Hist. Argentina 
“Doctor Emilio Ravignant,” TV, no. 8, 1959 
[printed 1961]. 
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Pepro UscanrEcHE. La educación diplo- 
mática en el Perú. Mercurio peruano, Aug. 
1961. 

Gustavo VERGARA Arias. Un manuscrito 
inédito del Mariscal Castilla y la minería en 
la provincia de Tarapacá (Año de 1826). Ibid., 
Oct. 1961. 


DOCUMENTS 


Louis E. BUMGARTNER. The Attempted As- 
sassination of Honduran President Dionisio de 
Herrera, November 3, 1826. Hisp. Am. Hist. 
Rev., Feb. 1962. 

Ricarpo R. Camiur-Bow. Bernardino Riva- 
davi2 y la pérdida de las Islas Malvinas. Bol. 
del Inst. de Hist. Argentina "Doctor Emilio 
Ravignani,” IV, no. 8, 1959 [printed 1961]. 

ld. Una descripción del gaucho de 1839. 
Ibid. 
Cronología de los gobernantes del Estado de 
Jalisco. Mem. de la acad. mex. de la hist., 
July-Sept. 1961. 

Lia Díaz. Explicación del embajador. Hist. 
mex., Apr.—June 1962. 

Dos cartas proféticas del General Juan Prim, 
Conde de Reus. Cuad. amer. (México, D.F.), 
May-June 1962. 

WiLLIAM DusENBERRY. Urquiza’s Account 
of the Battle of Pavón. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., 
Apr. 1962. 

DANIEL GuriÉRREz SANTOS. El 5 de mayo 
visto por sus autores. Hist. mex., Apr—June 
1962. 

Lucía ne Rosina. Borrón y... 
nueva.” Ibid. 

EMILIA ROMERO. Correspondencia de Ricardo 
Palma con Victoriano Agúeros. Rev. hist. de 
Amér. (México, D.F.), June 1961. 

P. N. TABLANTE Garro. Documentos para 
la historia moderna de Venezuela: La provincia 
de Coro en 1831. Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. 
(Caracas), July-Sept. 1961. 


“cuenta 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, HISTORIOGRAPHY, 
AND ARCHIVAL GUIDES 


GrzorGE C. A. Bornrer, Brazilian Historical 
Bibliography; Some Lacunae and Suggestions, 
Inter-Am. Rev. of Bibliog., Apr—June 1961. 

VICENTA Corrs. Manuscripts concerning 
Mexico and Central America in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. Americas, Jan. 
1962. 

James M. Day and Ann B. DuNLar. The 
Map Collection of the Texas State Archives, 
1846-1865. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr. 
1962. 

MANUEL DE Castro, O.F.M. Manuscritos 
franciscanos en la Biblioteca Nacional de Ma- 
drid. Arch. ibero-amer., Apr.-Sept. 1961. 

JANE DE GRUMMOND. The Venezuelan Ses- 
quicentennial Celebration Publications. Hisp. 
Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 1962. 

GLORIA GRAJALES, La Alianza Tripartita en 
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el "Public Record Office" de Londres. Hist. 
mex., ai: 1962. 

Índice del importante archivo histórico 
formado por la Secretaría de Relaciones Ex- 
teriores. Mem. acad. nac. hist. y geog. (Méx- 
ico, D.F.), no. 7, 1960. 

P. F. Queceno. Manuscritos filosófico-teo- 
lögicos,. Unie. Antioquia (Medellín), Oct— 
Nov.—Dec. 1961. 
|' GUILLERMO LOHMANN VILLENA. El "Índice 

General de los Papeles del Consejo de Indias." 
Rev. hist. de Amér. (México, D.F.), June 1961. 

José Honório Roprícues. Afonso Taunay 
e o revisionismo histórico. Ibid. 

Emra Romero pet, VALLE. Bibliografía de 
Fray Melchor Talamantes. Hist. mex., Jan— 
Mar. 1962. 


Other Recent Publications 


BOOKS 

Dozxzz, DonaLD MARQUAND. Latin America: 
An Interpretive History. New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1962. Pp. xiti, 618. $7.95. Textbook. 

GRIFFIN, CHARLES C. Los temas sociales y 
económicos en la época de la Independencia: 
Ciclo de conferencias organizado por la Funda- 
ción Eugenio Mendoza, en conmemoración 
del Sesquicentenario de la Independencia de 
Venezuela. Caracas: Fundación John Boulton 
y Fundación Eugenio Mendoza. 1962. Pp. 88. 

Laverumass, Lupwio, JR. (comp.). Com- 
munism in Latin America: A Bibliography. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


As has been announced, the Association meeting for 1962 will be held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 28-30. 


The Association has received a grant of ten thousand dollars from the Ford 
Foundation to enable the executive body of the International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences to meet in Tokyo in the summer of 1964. 


To enlarge its service for high school teachers of history, to make possible 
additional pamphlets, and to provide for continuation of activities after the foun- 
dation grant originating the Service Center for Teachers of History expired on June 
30, 1962, the Association entered into an agreement with the Macmillan Com- 
pany to publish and distribute pamphlets. Full editorial responsibility and author- 
ity will remain with the Association and the Service Center. The price of the 
thirty-two-page pamphlets will continue to be fifty cents; sixty-four-page pamph- 
lets will cost seventy-five cents, Discounts will be ro per cent on orders of ten 
dollars to forty-nine dollars, 15 per cent on orders of fifty dollars to ninety-nine 
dollars, and 20 per cent on orders of one hundred dollars or more. Orders should 
be sent to Macmillan at 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. Any money the Service 
Center accrues under this arrangement will be used to further the publication 


program. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The Library of Congress has received from Dr. Werner von Braun approxi- 
mately eight thousand of his papers consisting of correspondence (1952-1961), 
speeches, articles, and other supporting material. Much of the correspondence con- 
cerns his work on rocketry and on the space program in this country. 

The distinguished Lithuanian-born sculptor, William Zorach, has presented 
his personal papers to the Library. Rich in autobiographical notes, correspondence, 
sketches, and drawings, the two thousand papers reflect the artist's work on such 
well-known pieces as his Franklin statue for the Post Office Building in Washing- 
ton and the more recent American memorial to the six million Jews of Europe, 
which is on the banks of the Hudson River. Several thousand papers of sculptress 
Adelaide Johnson, a gift from Mrs. Philip Cristal of Manchester, New Hampshire, 
contain diaries for the years 1895-1926 and for a few subsequent years, correspond- 
ence, and supporting material such as photographs and pamphlets. The papers con- 
cern Miss Johnson's long-time interest in women's rights, in theosophy and astrol- 
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ogy, and in her professional career. The Library has also received a gift from Egon 
Hanfstaengl of Munich, Germany, of what appear to be the last surviving papers 
of his uncle, Emanuel Leutze, whose mural, “Westward the Course of Empire,” 
is seen by most visitors to the Capitol. These papers consist of two notebooks of 
sketches and portraits, many of the latter showing Leutze's fellow travelers on the 
boat that brought him to America in 1859, and a few letters he received from 
General Winfield Scott Hancock and others. 

The Library has also received significant additions to several groups of personal 
papers, Thomas Maitland Cleland, American typographer, printer, and illustrator, 
has given about two thousand additional papers consisting of his correspondence 
with fellow artists and original drawings and designs; the Carnegie Corporation 
has added nineteen letterbooks (1896-1909) and an extensive file of business and 
financial correspondence (ca. 1912-1918) to the papers of Andrew Carnegie; and 
the Woodrow Wilson collection has been enlarged by the addition of eight thou- 
sand pieces, mainly papers of the late Edith Bolling Wilson. These include the 
holograph and typescript copies of Mrs. Wilson's My Memoir and correspondence, 
chiefly letters she received, between 1900 and 1961. 


Among recent National Archives accessions are records of two international 
bodies: the Far Eastern Commission, 1945-1951, and the Allied Council for Japan, 
1946-1952. Records of the Geographical Surveys west of the one hundredth 
meridian, made under the direction of Captain George M. Wheeler, were received 
from the Stanford University libraries. Records relating to the building and opera- 
tion of the Cumberland Road, 1810-1841, and a few other early records of the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers were received from the Library of Congress. 
Additional accessions include the general correspondence of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 1887-1906, documenting the commission's activities and con- 
taining information on the railroads, and more than 450,000 photographs made or 
collected by the Navy Photographic Center relating chiefly to the navy during the 
years 1920-1945, with some earlier material, 

The National Archives has published three preliminary inventories of parts of 
its holdings: Number 136, Records of United States and Mexican Claims Com- 
missions; Number 137, Records of the President's Organization on Unemployment 
Relief; and Number 138, Records of the Military Government of Veracruz. 

Among microfilm publications recently completed by the National Archives 
are Letters of Application and Recommendation during the Administration of 
John Adams, 1797-1801 (3 rolls), and the 196r volume (XXVI) of the Federal 
Register (6 rolls). 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library has received the files of the office of 
William H. McReynolds, liaison officer for personnel management in the White 
House from 1939 to 1946, concerning his work with the Civil Service Commission, 
the Committee on Administrative Personnel, the Council of Personnel Administra- 
tion, and a number of nongovernmental organizations concerned with personnel 
matters. The library also received additional papers, books, and pamphlets of the 
late John Ihlder, executive director of the National Capital Housing Authority 
from 1934 to 1952. Mrs. Roosevelt has given the library further installments of her 
papers, including her personal correspondence for 1960, drafts of her newspaper 
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column “My Day” for 1955-1956, drafts of her magazine feature "If You Ask 
Me” for 1953-1958, and a number of awards and academic citations she has re- 
ceived in recent years. 

Additions to the holdings of the Harry s. Truman Library include papers of 
James E. Webb, Sumner Pike, and Raymond Foley. These papers will be open 
for research when their processing and review have been completed. The library's 
oral history program, under the direction of J. R. Fuchs, has involved background 
research and interviews with persons in greater Kansas City relative to the local 
administrative and political background of Mr. Truman’s national career. Tran- 
scripts of interviews will be available for research after they have been edited and 
transcribed. 


The Air Force Academy Library has received the personal papers (numbering 
more than 100,000 items) of General Laurence S, Kuter, commander in chief of 
the North American Air Defense Command. 


The New-York Historical Society recently received more than 1,900 letters, 
most of them addressed to Aaron Burr from 1812 to 1836, bringing its collection 
of Burr papers to over 2,200 pieces. 


The London Public Record Office is issuing a series of microreproductions of 
certain classes of original public records and lists to facilitate research. Orders can 
be placed and information can be secured from the British Information Services, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The seventh Anglo-American Conference of Historians met at the Institute of 
Historical Research, July 9-14, 1962, with 650 historians attending. The opening 
meeting was addressed by Carl Bridenbaugh, representing the American Historical 
Association, on the subject of "English Scholars and American History.” Two 
general meetings were addressed by M. C. Knowles on “The Purpose and Scope 
of Academic History” and V. H. Galbraith on “Who Wrote Asser’s Life of 
Alfred?” American and British historians gave papers at other meetings. Boyd 
Shafer, an ex-officio member of the Anglo-American Historical Committee, also 
represented the AHA. The committee for 1962-1963 includes: H. S. Commager, 
J. B. Connacher, R. Current, J. H. Franklin, G. Mattingly, W. H. Moomaw, 
E. D. Myers, C. Richardson, and Wayne Cole. A shorter conference will 
be held July 11-13, 1963. Additional information can be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Institute of Historical Research, Senate House, London, W. C. 1. 


The International Society for the History of Ideas, in cooperation with the 
American Council of Learned Societies and the Council on Higher Education in 
the American Republics, is planning a conference in Mexico City, November 
22-24, 1962. This three-day conference will bring together a small group of scholars 
from North and Latin America to discuss “Ideas of Social Change since the 
American and French Revolutions.” Information concerning the meeting can be 
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obtained from Aaron Noland, Secretary, Program Committee, Finley Center 137, 
City College, New York 31, New York. 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


The last Foreign Area Training Fellowships to be awarded directly by the 
Ford Foundation included the following in history: Anthony T. Arlotto, Ralph A. 
Austen, Douglas J. Bennet, Jr., Victoria H. Bomba, Frederick P. Bowser II, 
Paul Call, Ralph C. Croizier, Warren K. Dean, George S. Elison, Ralph C. El. 
wood, Gennaro Falconeri, Daniel Field, Alan W. Fisher, Charles A. Frazee, Peter 
K. Frost, Noreen M. Gallagher, Leonard Gordon, Loren R. Graham, David 
Hamilton, Richard Hellie, Martha A. Helms, Philip Chung-Chi Huang, John F. 
Hutchinson, John W, Israel, David G. Johnson, George W. Johnson, Martin A. 
Klein, David I. Kopf, Dale T. LaBelle, Ira M. Lapidus, Ludwig Lauerhass, Jr., 
Charlton M. Lewis, Alan S. Lichtenstein, Allen B. Linden, William R. Louis, 
Marian E. McReynolds, George P. Majeska, James A. Malloy, Jr., Peter G. Mar- 
zahl, Ray A. Moore, Anthony G. Netting, William A. Oates, James B. Palais, Jaro- 
slaw Pelenski, Thomas G. Pesek, Don C. Price, Kenneth B. Pyle, Alexander Rabi- 
nowitch, Paul L. Roley, John A. Rowe, Mary E. Schaeffer, Sharon L. Sievers, Mar- 
shall S. Shatz, John M. Smith, Jr., Kent C. Smith, William R. Svec, Maynard W. 
Swanson, Phillip L. Thompson, John J. Tepaske, Abraham L. Udovitch, Lyman P. 
Van Slyke, John O. Voll, Edgar B. Wickberg, Constance M. Wilson, Janet R. 
Wolf, Richard S. Wortman, and David K. Wyatt. The program will now be under 
the joint administration of the Social Science Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 


Those historians receiving Social Science Research Council grants are: Re- 
search Training Fellowships—Samuel E. Allen, Ray E. Cubberly, Gerald D. 
Feldman, Robert M. Fogelson, William W. Freehling, Marysa Gerassi, Donald E. 
Ginter, Patrick L. R. Higonnet, Michael B. Pulman, G. Michael Riley, Dorothy 
Ross, David Rothman, and Allan H. Spear. Faculty Research Fellowships— 
Charles A. Barker, Richard Glover, William H. Goetzmann, Bert J. Loewenberg, 
John T. Saywell, and Gerhard L. Weinberg. Grants-in-Aid—Eugene L. Asher, 
James J. Barnes, and Alan W. Brownsword. Political Theory and Legal Philoso- 
phy Fellowships—Francis Oakley. Auxiliary Research Awards—Albert Feuerwer- 
ker and Arno J. Mayer. 


The American Council of Learned Societies has awarded Grants-in-Aid to the 
following historians: Dean Albertson, Ernest J. Burrus, S. J., John L. Clive, Robert 
A. East, Charles W. Hollister, Frank E. Manuel, Robert D. Meade, William J. 
Niven, Jr., Alexander M. Ospovat, Boyd C. Shafer, Philip J. Staudenraus, Gerald 
Strauss, Corinne C. Weston, and Gerald E. Wheeler. 

The ACLS has recently initiated an International Fellowship program. It will 


begin in 1962-1963. 


Awards for research in Asian Studies granted jointly by the American Council 
of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council and made possible by 
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the Ford Foundation were presented to Bernard S. Cohn, Albert M. Craig, Robert 
B. Crawford, Albert Feuerwerker, and Arthur E. Tiedemann. 

A joint committee of the ACLS and the SSRC awarded nineteen grants for 
Slavic and East European Studies, including those to the following historians: 
Robert F. Byrnes, Michael Cherniavsky, Stephen A. Fischer-Galati, Georges V. 
Florovsky, Thomas T. Hammond, Richard A. Pierce, Gunther E. Rothenberg, 
and William B. Slottman. 


Historians receiving Guggenheim fellowships for 1962 are Ford L. Battles, 
Knight Biggerstaff, Carl Bridenbaugh, Gerard E. Caspary, Stephen A. Fischer- 
Galati, Immanuel C. Y. Hsu, James E. King, Joseph R. Levenson, Forrest Mc- 
Donald, Stanley G. Payne, Bradford Perkins, Merrill D. Peterson, Philip P. 
Poirier, Hugh F. Rankin, Norman R. Rich, Ellis Rivkin, Henry L. Roberts, Gun- 
ther E. Rothenberg, Theodore H. Von Laue, and Robert S. Woodbury. 


Among scholars appointed as fellows of the Leo Baeck Institute are Felix 
Gilbert, N. N. Glatzer, Ernest Hamburger, Eric Kahler, Franz Kobler, Hans 
Kohn, Guy Stern, Selma Stern-Taeubler, and Bernard Weinryb. The board of 
directors will continue to appoint new fellows and to make fellowship grants in 
support of research and publication in the history of German-speaking Jewry in 
modern times. 


The Society of American Historians, Inc., has awarded the second annual 
Allan Nevins Prize to John L. "Thomas for his biography of William Lloyd 
Garrison, 


Page Smith has been awarded the Kenneth Roberts Memorial Award for his 
two-volume biography, "John Adams." 


The American Chemical Society's Division of the History of Chemistry pre- 
sented its annual Dexter Award to Henry M. Leicester for his contributions to the 


history of chemistry. 


Eighty-five John Hay Fellowships are available to public senior high school 
teachers for the year 1963-1964. Those receiving the awards will study in the 
humanities at the following universities: California, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, 
Northwestern, or Yale. Interested teachers should get in touch with Dr. Charles R. 
Keller, John Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


The University of Delaware, in cooperation with the Eleutherian Mills-Hagley 
Foundation, will award two Hagley Museum Fellowships for the academic years 
1963-1965. Recipients of these grants take graduate work in history and related 
fields at the University of Delaware, spending half of each weck during the aca- 
demic year at the Hagley Museum, Wilmington, Delaware, where they receive 
training in museum work, and at the Eleutherian Mills Historical Library, where 
they conduct research. For further details, write the Chairman, Department of 
History, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 
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The United States Department of State and the Hoover Institution are publish- 
ing jointly “A Catalog of Files and Microfilms of the German Foreign Ministry 
Archives, 1920-1945.” This three-volume catalogue will list all files from the po- 
litical archives of the German Foreign Ministry that were seized by the American 
and British armies at the end of World War II, completing the work of the Catalog 
of German Foreign Ministry Files and Microfilms, 1867-1920, which was pub- 
lished by the American Historical Association in 1959. 


I. A. Beliavskaia's article on the American Historical Review recently appeared 
in Voprosy istorii.* Excerpts from this review appear below. The editor of the 
AHR, seeking scholarly accuracy, has supplied the comments in brackets. 

The aim of the present review is to acquaint the Soviet reader with the activity 
of the leading American historical journal, the American Historical Review, It is 
published by the American Historical Association which has been in existence for 
more than seventy years and which carries out the function of a coordinating schol- 
arly and publishing center in the field of historical sciences in the USA. Its mem- 
bers are largely teachers and professional workers in higher educational institutions 
and in scientific research agencies. The Association seeks to bring about a “correct | . 
and healthy" [The source of the quotation is not given.] (from the viewpoint of 
the ruling circles of the USA) [We are not aware of this.] study of history and of 
the auxiliary historical disciplines and carries out in the name of American his- 
torians relations with the historians of foreign countries. The budget of the Asso- 
ciation is over one million dollars per year. [Would that this were truel] It is 
composed chiefly of "donations" of the largest monopolies of the USA and of 
governmental subsidies, as well as, to an insignificant degree, of receipts from 
membership fees. [The Association has received funds from foundations for his- 
torical studies and bibliographical work; its only governmental funds provide 
for the printing of the Annual Report, Proceedings and Writings; most of its 
funds come from membership dues.] 

Since 1895 the American Historical Association has been publishing the 
American Historical Review four times a year, with a circulation of 14 to 16,000 
[13,000] copies. ... 

The journal gives its major emphasis to the history of the USA [approximately 
one-half the space]. About half the articles included in it during the last two and a 
half years have been devoted to this field. In addition, works on various periods 
of the history of England and France [and other nations and areas] occupy a 
significant place. Less attention is given to other Western European countries 
[Germany? ]. Only occasionally do articles appear in the pages of the journal on 
the history of the countries of Asia, Africa, and Eastern Europe. [ True. Too few 
are submitted to the Review, which would like to consider double the number it 
examines.] The history of the countries of Latin America is completely untouched 
[three major articles in the last five years and many reviews, but stil not 
enough]. The chronological framework of published materials is in general fairly 
wide. The journal includes articles both on the early medieval period and on the 
twentieth century. It is particularly willing, however, to publish work relating to 


e “Surveys of Journals." I. A. Beliavskaia, “The American Historical Review," Voprosy istorii 
(No. 1, 1962), 194-99. The article was translated for the AHR by Robert V. Allen, Arca 
Specialist (USSR), Slavic and Central European Division, Library of Congress, 
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events of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries. [Not true. 
Most American historians, however, work in modern history. ] 

A substantial place in each number of the journal is given to reviews and 
notices, Under the rubric “Reviews of Books” (80-85 pages) are printed reviews 
of r-a pages in length on historical works appearing in the USA and in other 
countries. This section is divided into subsections on ancient and medieval history, 
on modern European history, on Far Eastern problems, on the history of Ámerica 
(USA, Canada, and Latin America). This.is a special, so-called general subdivision, 
in which are published reviews of works of a generalizing nature. ln addition to this 
the journal gives not a little space (on an average 50-60 pages) to shorter reviews 
. » . in which, however, the bourgeois conception of the reviewers finds expression. 
On an average, about half [or less] of the reviews are devoted to books of Amer- 
ican historians. Reviews of works of historians of the USSR and of other socialist 
countries are rarely found. [Only because the USSR will not send books for review 
as do American and Western European publishers, A number of books from 
"socialist" countries are reviewed when they can be obtained. The editor of the 
rags been trying for seven years to get more books from the USSR with only 

ir results. ] 

As a general rule over 60 reviews and up to 100 notices are published in each 
issue. In addition, the journal publishes information about many historical books 
and periodical articles appearing recently in the USA, USSR, England, France, 
Latin America, and so forth. While noting the undoubted tendentiousness of the 
selection of books to be reviewed, it must be said that the journal reveals a certain 
efficiency and gives broad information to its readers about the historical literature 
appearing in the USA and Western European countries. The last 12-14 pages of 
each issue are devoted to professional news. This, in general, is the structure of 
the American Historical Review. 

The journal follows a conservative inclination and expresses the reactionary 
line of the governing circles of the USA. In the majority of the works on the his- 
tory of the USA attention is given to concrete, and often quite narrow, questions 
of internal political history. . . . [Citations within the articles disprove this.] 

Characteristic of such works, as a rule, is a formal-juridical approach [ We are 
not aware of this.] of the authors to the description of events and a striving to 
avoid the important social problems of the period under study. The socioeconomic 
aspects of the history of the USA are almost never treated in the pages of the 
American. Historical Review. An exception to this is the article of Professor A. 
Link, “What Happened to the Progressive Movement in the 1920’s” [LXIV 
(July 1959)]? 

In the articles of a methodological character which appear frequently in the 
pages of the journal there are set forth, as a rule, reactionary conceptions of the 
history of the USA or of American social thought. A general trait of such work 
is a justification of the policies of the ruling classes of the USA. Authors of such 
works try to interpret in their own fashion the historical events both of the distant 
past and of more recent times. The appearance of such articles, in our opinion, 
can be explained by the tendency of a certain segment of American historians to 
review the history of the USA from a position which can only be called reaction- 

. As early as 1950, the then President of the American Historical Association, 
Professor S. E. Morison, called on American historians to write the history of the 
USA anew, as he expressed it, "from a position of healthy conservatism.” This 
appeal found response among the more reactionary part of American historians. 
In the American historiography of those years there appeared a tendency that 
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received the appellation “new conservatism.” Its supporters had as their goal the 
resurveying of American history from a viewpoint determined by the needs of 
imperialist monopolies and of the reactionary political course of the USA. 

This tendency is essentially deeply reactionary. On a philosophical level it leads 
to a subjective-idealistic understanding of the historical process, finding expression 
in its Ámerican forms such as pragmatism, presentism, mystical idealism, and so 
forth. “In the sphere of politics the ‘new conservatism’ denies the elementary con- 
ceptions of democracy, affirming that the rule of a clique of the “select” is necessary 
and inevitable, and that bureaucracy is an inseparable feature of any organization 
in society." A review of the articles on the history of the USA published in the 
journal permits the delineation of a number of general lines characteristic of con- 
temporary American historiography. At the base of a majority of the articles there 
lie in one form or another propositions of the renowned theory of “American 
exceptionalism.” Considerable attention is given to the “ennobling” of representa- 
tives of American capital and of its policies in the spirit of the Nevins school. 
These published materials also permit one to state that whenever the authors touch 
on problems of the foreign policy of the USA they generally justify American 
expansionism, often joining in support of official propagandistic formulas. . . . 

The article of the Princeton professor, Arthur Link, reviews the causes for the 
decline in the 1920's of the so-called progressive movement. The author questions 
the hypothesis widely.spread in American historical literature about the complete 
defeat in the 1920's of the "progressive" movement in connection with political 
reaction on one side and the improvement of economic conditions on the other. 
The article is interesting in that the author does not limit his analysis of events to 
the 1920's, but provides a wide description of the "progressive" movement in the 
USA which arose at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth 
century, advancing in this process a number of interesting proposals. In this field, 
the author emphasizes, the “ ‘progressive’ movement never really existed as a 
recognizable organization with common goals and a political machinery geared to 
achieve them.” It is impossible to agree fully with the last affirmation. In 1912 
and 1924, whatever may have been the end of the Progressive party, it ap- 
peared on the political scene of the USA with its program and candidate in the 
presidential elections (in 1912, T. Roosevelt; in 1924, R. La Follette). Professor 
Link points out, among the factors in determining the failure of progressivism, the 
wide variety of its composition, the internal contradictions, the absence in its pro- 
gram of clearly defined goals and of leadership on a national scale. All these faults 
were, according to the author's opinion, innate 1n the "progressive" movement, 
not only at the dawn of its development, before the First World War, but also in 
the 1920's. However, as it seems to us, this is insufficient to determine the causes 
of the failure of the movement. The chief cause for this is bound up in the petty 
bourgeois character of the "progressive" movement in general, and of the La 
Follette movement of the 1920's in particular, and in the inability of the petty and 
middle bourgeoisie to lead a wide popular movement. On this point, the La Follette 
movement, though directed against evils perpetrated by the financial oligarchy 
and demanding definite democratic reforms, was by no means an anticapitalistic 
one. 
Professor Link considers the presidency of Woodrow Wilson to mark the vic- 
tory of the ideas of progressivism, which is in contradiction to reality. Wilson, who 
was the exponent of the views of the magnates of Wall Street, was a deeply con- 
servative public figure. At the basis of his reformism, as at that of T. Roosevelt, 
lay the conviction of the necessity of preservation of the existing order of things, 
the preservation and strengthening of the power of large monopolistic groups. 
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Witness is borne to this, for example, by his carrying into effect such measures as 
the Federal Reserve Act of 1913. It is impossible to agree with A. Link's affirma- 
tion that the history of the "progressive" movement somehow affirms once again 
the impossibility of the existence of a third party in the USA and that an effective 
“progressive” movement is possible only within “the framework of the old parties” 
—Republican and Democratic. In essence, Professor Link stands on the position of 
the well-known "theory" of "American exceptionalism" and views as unshakable 
the two-party system in the USA, which is a support for the political overlordship 
of large capital, against whom the “progressive” movement was directed. . . . 

The journal has printed two major works on foreign policy in the past two 
years. Of these, particular attention is drawn to the article of Professor F. Greene 
els Military View of American National Policy, 1904-1940,” AHR, LXVI 

Jan. 1961) ], in which the viewpoint of military circles in the USA with regard to 
foreign policy is reviewed. The chronological framework of the article is 1904- 
1940. The basic thesis is that in this period the War and Navy Departments sup- 
posedly received no firm direction from the White House and State Department 
concerning the general goals of the national policy of the USA. F. Greene insists 
on the existence, in the USA in those years, of "administrative isolation," that is, 
of the absence of ties between the military command and the "civilian political 
administrators." This-circumstance, in the opinion of F. Greene, obliged the War 
and Navy administrators to analyze the course of United States' foreign policy in 
order to plan the activity of the army and navy. In this process the leaders of the 
army and navy, the author writes, based their actions on the highest interests of 
. the national policy of the USA. The author notes a disagreement between the 
army and the navy. "Isolationist tendencies" were supposedly more widespread 
among the army. As a whole, he appears as a well-intentioned “commentator” on 
the position of military circles in the USA, agreeing with them on the basic ele- 
ments of analysis of the foreign policy of the USA. ... 

First of all, doubt is raised concerning the reference of the author to the absence 
in the USA of ties between the government and the armed forces. Was there really 
such a situation that the White House and the State Department refrained from 
guiding the activity of the army and fleet? Facts prove the opposite. It is well 
known that the public leaders of the USA who were in power at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, basing their actions on the goals of the imperialist policy 
of the USA, gave significance to the strengthening of the army and expansion of 
the fleet. The growth of imperialism has always and everywhere been accompanied 
by a rise of militarism and navalism, and the history of the United States does not 
represent an exception on this point. In expenditures on naval construction the 
United States during the period 1900-1915 rose to second place, overtaking even 
Germany. American naval experts who were, by the way, drawn into work in the 
committees of Congress, declared that the United States should be equal to Eng- 
land in naval armaments. Participation in the First World War aided the United 
States in overtaking England in naval armaments, which was confirmed by the 
international treaty at the Washington Conference of 1921-1922. All these processes 
were strengthened still more after the Second World War, when representatives 
of the military departments began to play a more important role in determination 
of the foreign policy of the USA. All this speaks against the author's thesis con- 
cerning the absence of ties between the government and military circles. Among 
other facts, as early as 1903 the government set up a special organization for mili- 
tary planning—the Joint Army-Navy Board—which existed until the Second 
World War, as F. Greene himself writes. ... 

Before the First World War the United States loudly declared its wish not to 
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enter into any supposedly “entangling,” doubtful alliances. However in 1917 it did 
not hesitate to join the Entente and declare war on Germany. This was done not 
for “making the world safe for democracy,” as American imperialists, headed by 
President Wilson, loudly proclaimed. The interests of American monopolistic 
capital demanded the suppression of German imperialism which was advancing 
too rapidly and was too openly stretching out its hands to the rich markets of the 
Western Hemisphere and of the Far East, The article of F, Greene is silent about 
this. There is also silence [see George F. Kennan, “Soviet Historiography and 
America's Role in the Intervention,” AHR, LXV (Jan. 1960)] about the active 
participation of the USA in the military intervention in Soviet Russia as well as 
about the development of aggression by the USA on a “global” scale after the First 
Me War, which was closely connected with its strivings toward world over- 
ordship. 

The articles which we have surveyed give some idea of the general tendencies 
and outlook of the journal in recent years. 


OTHER HISTORICAL News 


The activities of the Max Weber Centennial Commission will culminate in a 
symposium scheduled for April 1964. Those who are interested in aiding the com- 
mission can get in touch with the Max Weber Centennial Commission, 716 Rail- 
way Exchange Building, 706 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


Recent DEATHS 


William ' Thomas Utter, for more than thirty years professor and long-time 
head of the department of history and government at Denison University, died 
January 12, 1962. Born in Riverside, California, February 2, 1895, he held degrees 
from Missouri State Teachers’ College and the University of Chicago, having re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree at Chicago in 1929. He taught at Ohio State University, 
the University of Chattanooga, and Eureka College before going to Denison in 
1929. He was the author of an essay on Vernon Louis Parrington in Marcus W. 
Jernegan Essays in American Historiography (1937); of The Frontier State, 1803- 
1825 (1942), Volume II in the History of the State of Ohio, and of other works. 
Genial and public-spirited, he won the affectionate admiration of students, col- 
leagues, and fellow townsmen. 


W. W. Tinsley of Arizona State College died April 6. 


Solon Justus Buck, known to his family and friends as Steve, died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 25, at the age of seventy-eight. He had been in poor health for 
several years. A fall and a broken hip brought a sudden release. Having graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin where he worked his way through college, Mr. 
Buck took his M.A. degree at Wisconsin and followed Frederick Jackson Turner 
to Harvard where he received his Ph.D. in 1911 for a study of the granger move- 
ment, which still remains the classic treatment of that subject. His first appoint- 
ment was at Indiana University. He then transferred to Illinois. In 1914 he was 
called to the University of Minnesota with a view to making him the Secretary of 
the Minnesota State Society. He held this position, together with a professorship at 
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the university, until 1931. At Minnesota he met and married Elizabeth Hawthorne, 
an instructor in English who later received an honorary doctorate from her own 
alma mater, William Smith-Hobart. Through the efforts of Mr. Buck the Minne- 
sota Historical Society was lifted from the basement of the state capitol to a beauti- 
ful new building. County historical societies were organized and a quarterly peri- 
odical started. He accepted later the call to similar responsibilities at the University 
of Pittsburgh. When the National Archives was organized, he became Assistant 
Director, and when R. D. W. Connor retired, Buck succeeded him. In all these 
responsibilities Buck showed his ability as an organizer and exacting administra- 
tor. He was a perfectionist with an infinite mastery of detail. He held all his asso- 
ciates to his own high standards of perfection. He was merciless on incompetents, 
but held the respect of those who worked with him. He was active in developing 
archival economy in the United States and lectured on the subject at Columbia 
University and attended the conferences in Europe on the subject. Despite his ad- 
ministrative duties he continued to publish not only articles but several volumes, 
among them The Agrarian Crusade and (with Elizabeth) The Planting of Civili- 
zation in Western Pennsylvania. 

For the American Historical Association he assumed the chairmanship of a 
committee on endowment, but the crash of 1929 brought the campaign to an end. 
He served as Treasurer of the Association from 1937 to 1957. The University of 
Minnesota conferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D. in 1954. His friends 
contributed generously to a fund for an oil painting of him which hangs in the 
National Archives. 


Walter Phelps Hall, Dodge Professor of History, Emeritus, at Princeton Uni- 
versity, died May 3. Born in 1884, he graduated from Yale in 1906 and received 
his Ph.D. from Columbia in 1912. After teaching two years at Amherst, Hall went 
to Princeton in 1913 and taught there until his retirement in 1952. He became a 
full professor in 1928 and was named Dodge Professor in 1933. He was a famous 
teacher, and his students acquired from him an abiding love of history. For many 
years his survey of modern European history was voted both the best and the most 
difficult course by undergraduates. On his retirement his former students created 
the Walter Hall Fund to enable him to give annual lectures as long as he desired. 
He wrote widely on English and nineteenth- and twentieth-century history. Among 
his principal publications were British Radicalism 1791-97, Empire to Common- 
wealth, Readings in roth Century Thought (with E. A. Beller), Mr. Gladstone, 
History of England and the British Empire (with R. G. Albion), The Course of 
Europe since Waterloo (with W. S. Davis), World Wars and Revolutions, and 
Iron out of Calvary, a history of the Second World War. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisronicAL REVIEW: 


In my book Japan Subdued: The Atomic Bomb and the End of the War in the 
Pacific, 1 indicated the belief that the sole and final positive directive to drop the 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima probably was sent from Washington to General Carl 
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A. Spaatz, commanding general of the US Army Strategic Air Forces, by General 
Thomas T. Handy, the acting Chief of Staff, on July 25, 1945. 

I reached this provisional conclusion despite the fact that Professors Craven 
and Cate in their official history, Army Air Forces in World War II, IV, pages 
404-415, stated that the “final decision would seem to have been made on one of 
those days [ August 2 or 3]” by President Truman when he was on board the USS 
Augusta returning from Potsdam and despite the reproduction in that book of a 
letter from the former President to the authors stating that "I ordered atomic 
bombs dropped on tbe two cities named on the way back from Potsdam, when we 
were in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean." 

My conclusion or inference was influenced by several things: the text of the 
order of July 25, which made any positive confirmatory order unnecessary; former 
President Truman’s statement in his book Year of Decisions, page 421, that "T also 
instructed Stimson that the [July 25th] order would stand unless I notified him 
that the Japanese reply to our [Potsdam] ultimatum was acceptable"; my failure 
to find any trace or mention of a subsequent order in the Manhattan Project (the 
atomic bomb) file, which presumably contained all instructions sent to Guam or 
Tinian, or in General Spaatz's papers (as I was informed by Craven), or in the 
diary kept by Secretary of War Stimson; the statement made to me by General 
Leslie R. Groves, commanding general, Manhattan Project, that to the best of his 
knowledge no such later order was sent, an opinion in consonance with the account 
of the subject in his book Now It Can Be Told. 

Admiral Samuel E. Morison, in his review of my book, in the American His- 
torical Review (LX VII [Oct. 1961], 89) notes that I question a statement made by 
him in the Atlantic Monthly (CVI [Oct. 1960]) and in the last volume of his 
history of United States Naval Operations in World War II in which he quoted 
Craven and Cates’s reference to a later order. After so doing, he wrote in his 
review of my book, “This is one of the important things that should be cleared 
up while the participants are still alive, . . .” 

I have tried to do so, and I wish to report the result thus far. I sent a com- 
prehensive and, I believe, clear explanation of the question to President Truman 
and requested him to search his memory again and have someone go through his 
records and see what they tell. To this letter he has not replied, although he had 
previously answered former inquiries. At my request the Office of Naval History 
searched all the pertinent files of communications (including those of the USS 
Augusta), and the assistant director informed me that no such order was found, © 
but added that the available files may not be complete. 

The effort thus seems to confirm the judgment in my book that no second or 
final "execute" order was sent. My present surmise is that President Truman had in 
mind the decision reached by him on the Augusta not to cancel the original direc- 
tive, thus avoiding the necessity of breaking radio silence. 


York, Maine HznsznT Fers 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AmeERICAN HistoricaL Review: 


Being generally unimpressed by the amount of light generated by exchanges 
between authors and reviewers, I am reluctant to comment on Professor Broadus : 
Mitchell's consideration of The Contours of American History (AHR, LXVII 
[Apr. 1962], 735). The more so because of my respect for his own work, and be- _ 
Cause, e some other reviewers of the book, he reveals in an urbane tone a 
clear understanding of the broad themes in the volume. 
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For that matter, and as Mitchell suggests, I may be wrong about the essential 
mercantilism of the early national period. But the examples he offers in support of 
his criticism on that issue, and of my research, do not happen to bear him out. 

In connection with my reference to William Smith (Contours, p. 170), 
Mitchell says flatly that I have “the wrong man with the wrong politics, and 


- from the wrong state." He assumes, apparently, that I was writing about Samuel 


- 


Smith and that I thereby compounded error. On that basis he concludes that I 
did not examine the original sources. 

Mitchell is wrong on three counts. I do have the right William Smith with 
the right politics. I did consult the primary sources. And he is mistaken about 
Samuel Smith. He is correct in one particular: 1 did err in placing William Smith 
in Maryland rather than South Carolina. T'he first point can be verified by check- 
ing the remarks on American manufacturing that I attribute to William Smith. 
They will be found exactly where I found them—in his speech reported in the 
Annals of Congress, IV, page 203. On this basis alone, therefore, the slip involving 
place names loses any e significance. My use of the quotation also estab- 
lishes that I consulted the primary sources. Mitchell next remarks that "Hamilton 
did have help from Marylanders . . . but not from Samuel Smith. . . .” His error 
on this point can be established by referring to the Annals, IV, pages 247-248. 
Samuel Smith's speech against Madison's resolutions, and therefore in support of 
Hamilton, includes this passage: "at first hearing the resolution, he had been 
rather prejudiced in their favor. . . . He since opposed them, from a conviction 
that they were injudicious.” Actually, my slip in place names was the result of 
having studied the primary sources with some care. Originally projected as a 
two-volume study, the first draft of my manuscript contained a long review and 
analysis of the prolonged debate over Madison's resolutions. I used Samuel Smith's 
speeches to show that some men who generally agreed with Madison chose to 
oppose his resolutions because they feared a war with Britain, and for other tacti- 
cal reasons. The long discussion of the debate was deleted in a drastic cutting of 
the first draft. Either in indicating those changes, or in typing the revision, William 
Smith ended in the wrong state. 

Lest my remarks be misunderstood, let me make it clear that I do not think my 
correction of Mitchell's mistakes serves to settle the issue of mercantilism any 
more than J think his comments decide the question. That problem involves eval- 
uating a broad interpretation, and that simply cannot be done in a short review. I 
would hope, however, that my comments establish the fact that I did consult the 
primary sources. 


University of Wisconsin WILLIAM APPLEMAN WILLIAMS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisroricaL REVIEW: 


May I be permitted to make a few observations concerning Mr. Bradford 
Perkins’ harsh review of my dissertation, La France, les États-Unis et la guerre de 
course (1797-1815) (AHR, LXVII [Apr. 1962], 756)? 

is work was in no way intended to be “a perceptive study of Franco-Amer- 
ican relations.” It had a much more limited goal: the study of American prizes 
and prisoners in France and in French territories for the period indicated in the 
title. I had the rare good fortune of having access to archives hitherto virtually 
untouched, and I felt that the best service I could render to other researchers was 
to stay as close as possible to the manuscript sources in an attempt to portray how 
the system really worked. Before more general histories of the type Perkins 
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apparently expected to find can be written, detailed studies such as mine would 
appear to be necessary so as to furnish a documentary foundation for works of 
both synthesis and analysis. Otherwise they risk being works of literary creation 
rather than history. 

I was of course well aware of the fact that Paris and Geneva libraries do not 
possess all recent works in American history. In spite of that, however, I chose to 
use my time for research in primary sources during my trips to the United States, 
and I certainly do not regret that choice. I also made a great effort to follow recent 
publications in the United States, but I had to rely mainly on advice from friends. 
Naturally, if I had been living in the United States, my American sources would 
have been complete, but I would not have had any of the French sources on which 
I worked for ten years and which, I feel sure, are of interest to American historians. 
In addition to material from American sources, I used at considerable length the 
reports of French diplomatic personnel in the United States, not because I per- 
sonally endorse all the views and interpretations of their authors but because I felt 
it was interesting to know what the French envoys were writing home. 

Finally, the term "guerre de course" was probably not very well understood by 
the reviewer. It is not limited to "the controversy over ocean commerce" as his 
sentence would seem to imply. The term as Such is difficult to translate directly; 
“privateering” is, I believe, the closest equivalent, and a study of privateering is 
not an economic history of maritime commerce. 

J have asked Perkins if he would kindly cite the errors that he mentions in his 
review, and I shall of course correct them if necessary. This interests me all the 
more that to date no other reviewer has pointed out errors. In fact, my book has 
recently been awarded the Grand Prix de l'Académie de Marine for 1962. 


Paris, France ULANE BONNEL 


To THE Eprror or THE AMERICAN Hisror1icaL REVIEW: 


On reading Mme. Bonnel's letter and rereading her book I find nothing to 
retract in the original review. Had I had more space I would, in that review, have 
extended the comment on the broad research she has done in French archives, re- 
search which led to the amassing of quantities of facts. May I answer her criticisms 
in the same order in which she has made them? 

Neither Mme. Bonnel's title nor the text of the book indicate that she intended 
to study American prizes and prisoners in France to the exclusion of all else, In- 
deed, a large proportion of the book is devoted to other subjects. ` 

While I fail to see much evidence of the use of primary sources examined dur- | 
ing trips to the United States, it is not this omission that most troubles me. Mme. 
Bonnel appears unacquainted with standard secondary literature, including among 
others Brant, DeConde, Freeman (Carroll and Ashworth), Kurtz, and Melvin, as 
well as the published writings of American statesmen. 

I recognize that a history of the “guerre de course" does not mean “an economic 
history of maritime commerce.” I did not suggest that she had attempted the 
latter. 
Finally, may I say that I have responded to Mme. Bonnel's invitation by for- 
warding a list of some three dozen errors encountered in the first reading of her 
book. Among the more obvious are the placing of a presidential election in 1799, 
ascribing to Hic Senate the rejection of the Monroe-Pinkney treaty, and describing 
Joel Barlow as a Federalist. 


University of Michigan BraprorD PERKINS 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisrortcaL Review: 


Robert Koch! made several critical remarks concerning my book Secret Nasi 
Plans for Eastern Europe: A Study of Lebensraum Policies (AHR, LXVII [Apr. 
1962], 785). Since some of them completely missed the point and others had a 
tendency to confuse the issue, I would like to comment on some of his observations. 

Koehl insists that in dealing with Nazi Lebensraum policies in Eastern Europe 
I had omitted the Balkans in general, and the Slovenes in particular. This criticism 
is strange if we consider that the Balkans were neither designated as Eastern 
Europe until the establishment of the iron curtain, nor were they regarded 
by the Nazis as their Lebensraum. Yt is true that part of Slovenia was incorpo- 
rated in the Third Reich, but so was Alsace-Lorraine, taken from France. In both 
cases we had to do with territories far apart from the contiguous bloc of countries 
to which the Nazis referred as their Eastern European Lebensraum. 

I share Koehl's moral indignation about "the mass of evil perpetrated by the 
Nazis," but I do not agree with the generalization that in pursuit of their plans 
the Nazis were only "irrational blunderers." Koehl fails to distinguish between the 
rationality of ideological objectives and the rationality of methods for the achieve- 
ment of an objective, Nazi leaders certainly committed many blunders in their 
design for the conquest of Europe, but they also achieved some striking "tri- 
umphs." Munich, the nonaggression pact with the Soviet Union, and the almost 
ein seizure of Denmark and Norway were hardly the results of irrational 
impulse. 

In the same sense, Koehl greatly oversimplifies in referring to Himmler as a 
failure. Himmler was certainly a naive dilettante as a military leader, but this was 
“not his most important function. Could we apply the same label to Himmler as . 
chief of the Nazi police, and as Hitler's main deputy for the Lebensraum policy? 
Not unless we are bold enough to assert that such preparatory Lebensraum mea- 
sures as the annihilation of several million Jews, the destruction of the Polish in- 
telligentsia, the decimation of the Soviet pw's, the deportation of millions of Slavs, 
- and the settlement of hundreds of thousands of ethnic Germans were inefficient or 
contrary to Hitler's objectives and directives in Eastern Europe. 

Koehl also tries to imply that Stalin's liquidation of enemies was "more ra- 
tional" than that of Hitler. It may be argued how much more rationality there 
was in the "Big Purge" (1936-1938), the massacre of Polish officers in Katyn, in 
the deportation of the Crimean Tartars than in similar Nazi crimes. Koehl's criti- 
cism conveys an impression that the Nazi misdeeds were nothing but the chaotic and 
emotional blood orgies of “fools and blunderers.” Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Nazi Lebensraum measures are an example of the most cold-blooded and 
systematic mass killing and mass deportation in human history. 


Central Michigan University Inor KAMENETSKY 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisroricaL Review: 


It is unfortunate that Dr. Kamenetsky chose a rather polemical style in his re- 
sponse to my review of his book because we are in entire agreement about the need 
for balance and temperance in the study of totalitarianism. I particularly like the 
concept of the coexistence of rational and irrational elements in both Communism 
and Nazism. It is equally dangerous to overestimate the rationality of the Com- 
munists and to underestimate that of non-Communist totalitarians, I am sorry if I 
confused the issue or obscured Kamenetsky’s point when I stressed the danger of 
using the terms “blue print” and “master plan” to refer to proposals and oppor- 
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tunistic decisions. I did not say anything about Stalin's liquidation of his enemies 
or that Himmler was a failure. I think it is important to distinguish more care- 
fully between rational methods of execution and intelligent and effective planning 
than Kamenetsky did, and his allegation that the “Soviets never tried to convert to 
Communism such class enemies as capitalists, kulaks, clergy and other hostile ele- 
ments" (p. 180) illustrates the author's preference for sweeping generalization. 
The Slovenes—and indeed all the Balkan peoples—played such a central role in 
the German plans and projects of the thirties and especially in the war years that 
it never occurred to me that the Balkans could be excluded from a discussion of 
Nazi plans for Eastern Europe. (See, for example, the National Archives, Guides to, 
German Records Microfilmed at Alexandria, Va., Nos. 2, 6, 16, 32, and 33, listing 
folders of prewar and wartime Nazi agencies on Slovenia, Slovakia, Hungary, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Croatia, Serbia, Rumania, and Bulgaria.) Interest in these 
areas rose and fell, in keeping with the intrinsic opportunism of Hitler’s foreign 
policy. There never was a Lebensraum policy, a “grand design scheduled for the 
postwar period” (p. 49), or a Nazi ideology from which Nazi crimes can be 
. logically derived. 


University of Nebraska Roserr KoEHL | | 


Eprror’s NOTE 


Because of the demand for more articles and for longer book reviews and be- 
cause of space limitations, the Board of Editors has decided to institute certain 
minor changes in the allocation of space in the Review. With this issue the “Per- 
. sonals” section is being discontinued on an experimental basis, with the hope that 
in the future other provisions can be made for listing staff changes. The “Lists of- 
Articles” will be slightly shortened and limited to articles on topics of national or ' 
international interest or historiographical importance. The account of the Annual 
Meeting, a regular feature of the April issue, will be shortened, as a full account 
will be published in the Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 
available to members. 
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The Great Mutation 


. CARL BRIDENBAUCH* 


ERE in Chicago, this evening, I propose a causerie, a sharing with friends 
and colleagues some of my thoughts about history and its possible future 
in a kind of Lakeside chat. 1 ask your permission to speculate out loud, Or, 
perhaps, it is my duty as your President to report on the state of the profes- 
sion and to suggest tentatively some measures to be taken for the benefit of 
ourselves and our posterity. 
1 want to talk about a situation denn all of us, as historians, whether 
we be teachers, researchers, or writers, a situation which appears to me to have 
doses around it all the elements of high tragedy. As I have tried to under- 
stand it, I have been at once puzzled and dismayed. Possibly, if I may lapse 
into jargon, my predicament is due to the fact that I am one of the inner- 
directed historians; whereas I imagine the majority of this audience and the 
* Prepared for oral delivery, this presidential address is printed exactly as it was given by 


Mr. Bridenbaugh, University Professor at Brown University, at the American Historical Asso- 
ciation Annual Meeting, the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 29, 1962. 
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readers of the American Historical Review are outer-directed. Were I able to 
reach such an easy conclusion, I could retire serene and contented. Contrariwise, 
' I would not have you conclude that I think of myself as a sort of twentieth- 
century Apollinaris Sidonius ironically contemplating and recording the 
crumbling of a civilization round and about me. 

The observations and comments which follow are neither original nor 
fully and exhaustively developed, but I do submit that the issues with which 
they deal are pressing and crucial; indeed they involve our very survival as a 
profession. 


The canonical way for a historian to begin a lecture or a piece of research 
‚is to ask a question of the past; so let me open with a question addressed to 
every member of this body whatever his field of teaching or investigation. 
And it is this: Ä 


Can we reasonably assume that future historians will be able to recapture 
enough of a sense of the past to enable them to feel and understand it and to 
convey to their readers what this past was even remotely like? 


Or, turned about and more succinctly: 


How much longer will Society continue to support History as a useful 
branch of knowledge? 


The posing of this question and the answers suggested to it are predicated 
on my conviction that the greatest turning point in all human history, of 
which we have any record, has occurred within the twentieth century. 


In attempting to epitomize what I conccive to have transpired, I have bor- 
rowed a term, appropriately I think, from biology. The nature of human 
existence has undergone a "great mutation." 

The Great Mutation, or historical change, has taken place so rapidly, and 
life has sustained such sudden and radical alterations (in the long course of 
time) that we are now suffering something like historical amnesia. In the 
present century, first Western civilization and now the entire globe have 
witnessed the inexorable substitution of an artificial environment and a ma- 
terialistic outlook on life for the old natural environment and spiritual world 
view that linked us so irrevocably to the Recent and Distant Pasts. So pervad- 
ing and complete has been this change, and so complex has life become— 
I almost said overwhelming—that it now appears probable that mid-nine- 
teenth-century America or Western Europe had more in common with fifth- 
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century Greece (physically, economically, socially, mentally, spiritually) than 
with their own projections into the middle of the twentieth century. Is it 
possible that so short a time can alter the condition of man? 

At this point you must be reminded that these are but one man's musings 
arising from one man's experience with modern life. Inevitably, then, I become 
autobiographical, and a little research into my own (a recent) past may assist 
in making clear what I mean. At least I can be concrete. But let no one take 
alarm that he is about to listen to an extended reading from the education 
of Carl Bridenbaugh, though there is some compensation in the unmasking of 
a personal bias. | 

My entire life of fifty-nine years has been spent in this century, and I 
embarked on my thirty-seven years of professional life just as its second 
quarter opened. My childhood (a happy one and “secure”) was spent on the 
suburban periphery of the sprawling city of Philadelphia, where it was still 
possible to grow up in a sort of rus in urbe setting as late as the end of the 
first war with Germany. I think this is significant. Although I attended city 
schools, on Saturdays and vacations I ranged the fields together with other 
boys, gathered and sold chestnuts, fished, and trapped muskrats along the 
banks of a broad creek. The first large fire I ever saw was not a city building 
but a hay barn, which was situated so distant from the firehouse that the big 
bay horses gave out before they and the steam pumper could reach the scene. 
When it was too cold, or rain and snow kept us indoors, we always had books 
laid aside for such contingencies, which occurred frequently. The reading 
could be anything from Tom Swift and the Rover Boys to stories from classi- 
cal mythology, and we regarded this pursuit as a diversion, not as an assign- 
ment. Afterward we even talked about and criticized these books. Ánd many 
summers were spent on my uncle’s dairy and fruit farm in central Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The scene of my college life was a small New Hampshire village. One 
of my most vivid memories of the year 1921 is the sight of Prexy's father-in- 
law, a farmer, collecting the town's garbage for his pigs in a two-ox cart, 
goad and all. I never had any doubts about what was meant in my History I 
textbook when Luther told the Diet at Worms that “It makes a difference 
whose ox is gored.” On one occasion, a' year later, I passed a night in a 
remote hillside farmhouse, where my presence led to the addition of some 
prunes stewed in molasses to the regular monotonous evening meal of boiled 
potatoes and salt pork. Once I assisted as a hutkeeper in the White Mountains 
on Moosilauke Summit, where for days on end we were shut off from the 
world outside. 
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The second quarter of the twentieth century, however, has produced some 
astounding contrasts. On the physical side, the difference can be illustrated by 
a casual incident of 1931. Following the trend, my parents had moved into a 
giant apartment "complex." One morning, while I was visiting them during 
a Christmas vacation, I came out of the building and found myself walking 
close enough behind a mother and her five-year-old daughter to overhear their 
conversation. It was Monday, and the street's curbs were lined with ash 
cans. To the little girl's question of what they were, the mother replied: 
“That's right, Gwendolyn, I have never explained to you about furnaces, 


. have I?" 


On the educational and cultural side, perhaps nothing so marks the age 
as the decline in reading, especially reading for enjoyment, and with it, a 
shrinking of the imagination that reading has always stimulated. Must we 
abandon Masefield's beautiful poem “Cargoes,” and, for the quinquereme of 
Nineveh, the stately Spanish galleon, and the dirty British coaster, substitute 
the submarine, the jet plane, and the rocket? A west coast colleague told me 
of a freshman coed at the University o£ California who complained to him 
about receiving a “D” in a history examination, for she claimed that she had 
always made "B's" in high school history courses. Upon her mentioning the 
French Revolution, she was asked, “What did you make in that”? “A guillo- 
tine," was the quick response of this young woman, who had been educated 
for life. 

Yes, we may smile, but what are we to make of my own rencontre with a 
psychologist and an anthropologist, younger than I am, but each nationally 
prominent in his subject. I had been lamenting the failure of several of my 
best graduate students to recognize an allusion at the end of one of my lec- 
tures: "But, as Alice said, it is nothing but a pack of cards." There was a brief 
silence and then, almost in unison, they demanded, “Well, who was Alice"? 
Alice is apparently out for the duration—she is as dead as the Dodo. Is allusion 
as a literary and teaching device now outmoded? 

Many historians before me here can testify to the remarkable transforma- 
tion of the conditions of existence before 1900. Some of the changes have 
occurred very rapidly, but nevertheless one of my generation finds it difficult 
to believe that the intelligent young woman, reared in our modern artificial 
surroundings, who was sent to Nigeria by the Peace Corps, found it impos 
sible to imagine in advance something of the primitive natural situations she 
would have to face upon reaching her post. She was even innocent of the fact 
that post cards are, or formerly were, customarily read by several people befort 
they reach the persons to whom they are addressed. The point is that raw 
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nature is beyond the ken of most of the people of the Western world, because 
they have grown up in the man-made setting of the new world in this cen- 
tury. After all, Gwendolyn must be about thirty-six years old now. But enough 
of this former tranquillity recollected not unemotionally, for there is no 
need to labor this for historians, and the present purpose can be served by 
singling out certain aspects of the Great Mutation that have to do directly with 
history and historians, both now and hereafter. 


Can we historians of this present day and age, let alone those yet to come 
(who will have been nurtured and educated exclusively in artificial surround- ` 
ings) succeed in recovering imaginatively what the old milieu of thousands 
of years was like? My mountain-climbing friends tell me that atop the loftiest - 
Alps, or the Grand Tetons, they come across the dreary spectacle of castoff 
cigarette packs and ugly yellow Kodak film boxes; they have even stepped 
on wads of gum. The transistor radio has everywhere created a new urbe in 
rus, bringing the Huntley-Brinkley news and the Madison Avenue claptrap 
to the summit of Moosilauke and the High Sierras. Shades of John Muir and 
his lovely, lonely summers! 

The Bureau of the Census announced in January 1962 that shortly the 
farm population of the United States will drop to fourteen millions; so that 
it will but equal the number of teenagers. Though he was bred on a farm, 
my late father, like so many others of his generation, ran off to the city. One 
day in 1934, he related, not without asperity, an experience he had had that 
afternoon with a Pennsylvania German farmer. While waiting on the city's 
outskirts for a bus to bring in a business associate, he fell into conversation 
with the farmer, who, clad in blue-and-white striped overalls, was standing 
beside his truck; he too was awaiting the bus. My father remarked that he 
had once been a farmer. With a contemptuous glance at my father's neat 
business sujt and his shiny black car, the Dutchman turned and started to 
walk away. Then, suddenly, he whirled around and said, with a sneer, “You 
say you were a farmer. Well, how would you teach a calf to drink out of a 
milk pail?” Indignant that his word should be questioned, my father replied, 
“I don't know how you would do it, but I would take the calf's head between 
my legs, stick three fingers into its mouth, and thrust its head down into the 
pail.” City folks cannot imagine such things; he had triumphantly proved his 
origins. The moral of this tale is that such lore is alien to all but a shrinking 
few these days; in 1840, or 1776, or 55 B.c., it was commonplace. We are the 
last generation to have from our own meager experience any actual knowledge 
of what it was like to live in what we may term the natural ages before 
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1900. It is indubitably true that physically and economically the old, compara- 
tively stable rural society has been transformed into an unstable, urban, indus- 
trial society by unforeseeable technological changes. . 

In teaching history classes I have found it impossible to get students to 
imagine an event so close to some of us as the Great Depression though I 
resorted to every narrative device at my command. I have recounted my 
horror at seeing formerly respectable men, reduced to hunger, rooting through 
garbage cans on Beacon Hill in Boston in 1933. The students were unmoved. 
Even less could they comprehend how such sights could have impelled one 
of our more versatile members to write a sonnet entitled "Christ in the Bread- 
line.” How then, can we expect them to make anything out of the highly 
significant statement of an apprentice to the court of Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1657, that it was a long time before “he could eat his master's 
food, viz. meate and milk, or drink beer, saying that he did not know that 
it was good, because he was not used to eate such victualls, but to eate bread 
and water porridge and to drinke water?" 

Somewhat different consequences of the Great Mutation can be detected 
in the human and spiritual spheres. So deeply has the virus of secularism pene- 
trated our society that religion is very far gone—all newspaper reports to the 
contrary. 'The present generation of college students is, in all probability, the 
last to know anything fundamental about religion, and it knows very little. All 
of them—Protestants, Jews, Roman Catholics alike—are deeply curious about 
the history of religion as a novel story, but they have never known real piety. 
They are passive at best. It almost seems as if they think of God as a new idea 
that came in with the Eisenhower administration. They may attend divine 
worship weekly, but as for theology, they never heard of it; theology, like 
philosophy, is an abstract, technical subject in which you take courses and 
major, if you like that sort of thing. The common religious and cultural bond 
of Bible reading exists no more. Both these young people and their elders 
(including university presidents, many newspaper editors, yes, and some 
historians) have not even an elementary knowledge of clerical nomenclature. 
They are not even aware that the word Reverend is an adjective, that it repre- 
sents a quality, not a title—that it is not the Protestant equivalent for Rabbi 
and Father. This secularism has so affected our guild that it has become 
necessary to reaffirm for those who work on the American Revolution that 
relations between church and state and their exact nature (matters so rele- 
vant to current politics and education) played a determining part in the 
separation of the English colonies from their mother country. And so, it 
scems, historians, too, have been forgetting their past. In a very real sense, 
one may regard the series of volumes recently published by the Princeton 
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University Press as one long funeral sermon (or obituary) on religion in 
America. 

Some curious by-products stem from the decline of religion. Toleration 
has been so emphasized by our public schools that today college students con- 
sider the most valid and socially necessary criticisms of any religious group as 
unfair, unsporting, and bigoted. Thus we have some grounds for the present 
ecumenical urge in the world: theology. no longer counts or interests the 
majority of the faithful; and how they gape when told that where there is no 
mystery there is no religion. “Non est religio ubi omnia patent." 

Painfully, laboriously, over a long term of years, men worked out series of 
rules, which they often codified, for getting along with each other with the 
least friction. Manners, courtesy, etiquette, and protocol made social, political, 
and diplomatic intercourse easier by reducing the chances of irritation. These 
were the rules men were enabled to live by together, and we find them in 
various forms among the Maori and the Iroquois almost as highly developed 
as in chivalry or I] Cortegiano, or at Versailles, because they were socially 
necessary and useful. The values they represented have now been distorted, 
shattered, have disappeared entirely, or at best are on the way out. Likewise, 
what we call taste—a sense of the fitness of things—evolved slowly, and with 
it came a deeper appreciation of beauty. Taste is entirely gone, today. With 
time, no doubt, fresh standards for human behavior better suited to the new 
day will be devised and accepted, but how will the meaning of these matters, 
so important in human history, ever be made clear to the generations to whom 
they are unknown or at least unimportant? 

Today, in the cities, we see more people, but know fewer; and these are 
likely to be exclusively of our own kind (whatever that may be). The demo- 
cratic urge for equality and the disappearance of the traditional social ranks 
have produced a resentfulness among many students (some of whom will 
become scholars) of anything that may be labeled “aristocratic.” Tt is never- 
theless discouraging to discover the naiveté in the current tendency to treat 
the merits (as well as the defects) of the class arrangements of earlier periods 
with such an absence of historical imagination and judiciousness as to cause 
investigators to overlook the obvious truth that the old systems were rational- 
izations of the needs and social conditions of the societies in which they arose 
—and, that for long stretches of time they suited men and served them well. 
Not a few aspiring young historians look upon the assertion that modern 
democracy would not have worked in eighteenth-century Ámerica or ninth- 
century France as pretty close to intellectual treason, With the poor, however, 
social classes of some kind will always be with us. 

Like nearly any activity in the Western world, historical scholarship has 
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undergone a technological revolution, and we now possess, and probably will 
add to and improve, remarkable techniques for handling our raw materials, 
advantages of which previous historians never dreamed. Among other ways, 
bigness has struck us by proliferating sources and editing, thereby deluging 
us with an overwhelming mass of data for the study of the last one and a half 
centuries of history. The new age has built up a stock pile of sources and 
forced us to resort ever more frequently to statistics. "What is your method of 
sampling?" a sociologist inquired of me on my arrival at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. I suppose that my reply that 
those who work in the prestatistical age of history, which is al} history save 
the tiny fragment of the last hundred years, do not sample, but seize upon 
every scrap of a statistic they can find, only confirmed him in the social scien- 
tists’ conviction that historians as well as history are the bunk. 

There are, however, numerous inescapable ironies about the dilemmas 
created by inventions of the new age. With more and more scholars employ- 
ing all the tools and techniques, using all the data processing machines, and 
also those frightening projected scanning devices, which we are told will read 
documents and books for us, there is still no machine for digesting the sources. 
No longer is there, or will there be, the time in which to ponder at length the 
meaning of the old reliables among the sources. 

Notwithstanding the incessant chatter about communication that we hear 
daily, it has not improved; actually it has become more difficult. In former 
days, the ablest historians were educated amateurs, or perhaps a better term 
would be amateur scholars. They were men who had previously been men 
of action: Herodotus, Thucydides, Caesar, Comines, Macaulay, the Ameri- 
cans Bancroft and Adams, and today, Churchill. These great writers knew 
life at firsthand, life which they described critically and interpreted reflectively 
for their readers. Historians of our Recent Past shared a common culture, a 
body of literary knowledge to which allusion could be usefully made. Every- 
body knew Alice, and about oxen being gored, and not in the Pickwickian 
sense. Historians, and their readers, were well “fed of the dainties that are 
bred in a book,” but never so stuffed with mere technical data that they 
built up a sort of mental cholesterol. 

Today we must face the discouraging prospect that we all, teachers and 
pupils alike, have lost much of what this earlier generation possessed, the 
priceless asset of a shared culture. Today imaginations have become starved 
or stunted, and wit and humor, let alone laughter and a healthy frivolity, 
are seldom encountered. Furthermore, many of the younger practitioners of 
our craft, and those who are still apprentices, are products of lower middle- 
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class or foreign origins, and their emotions not infrequently get in the way of 
historical reconstructions. 'They find themselves in a very real sense outsiders 
on our past and feel themselves shut out. This is certainly not their fault, but — 
it is true. They have no experience to assist them, and the chasm between 
them and the Remote Past widens every hour. In our graduate schools we 
are training a host of skilled historical technicians, but all of us here, I think, 
will have to conclude that very few of our colleagues rise today to the high 
level of significant generalization or display either profound analytical powers 
or marked narrative proficiency. Certainly it is a great event when we get 
some living characterizations or credible vignettes of the actors of history, and 
it 1s an occasion for prolonged applause when we encounter any appreciation 
of beauty, taste, or humor. What I fear is that the changes observant in the 
background and training of the present generation will make it impossible 
for them to communicate to and reconstruct the past for future generations. 

Other changes, either a result of or a part of the Great Mutation, have 
produced specific and far-reaching effects on the historical profession, both as 
individuals and with respect to our capacities as the preservers, recorders, 
interpreters, and teachers of and about the past. We historians appear to have 
lost our former realization of the historical importance of the individual, of 
the human being. We discourse learnedly of peasants in the mass, as a class, 
as though each onc did not possess an individuality and reveal the eccentrici- 
ties we note immediately as we look at the paintings of Brueghel. "History 
is about chaps," the English tell us; yet neither they nor we seem able to 
remember that chaps still belong in written history. 'They are the most impor- 
tant part of it—the kard core, if I may coin a phrase. 

Equally neglected is the vital, the significant, and above all, fascinating 
history of the family, especially in our own country. The radical transforma- 
tion that this basic cultural, social, religious, and political institution is experi- 
encing, if not its eventual elimination as a governing factor in modern life, 
raises the question of not merely who is to tell its story but whether future 
historians will be able to understand the central role the family once played 
in the long course of mankind's history before 1900. 

Despite the lessons so richly and brilliantly taught by such American 
historians as Edward Eggleston, Charles A. Beard, James Harvey Robinson, 
and Arthur M. Schlesinger since 1900, that a sound knowledge of how peo- 
ple lived, acted, and thought, of the economy, and of social and cultural devel- 
opments, is vital to any understanding of the end product, which is political 
action, more and more present-day practitioners almost assiduously avoid 
acquiring it. Instead they engage in what I call the retreat to politics, a flight 
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back to the old-line political history. Is this because, as a student told me last 
year, that the history of civilization is too complex to research on, organize, 
and write about? 

I would hesitate to denigrate my colleagues by admitting that they have 
abdicated because the job is beyond their capacities. But I do want to ask if it 
is not probable that the future will be far more interested in the character 
of our civilization, in industrial and scientific advance, and the nature of day-, 
to-day life in Europe, America, Asia, or Africa, than in the political minutiae 
of the first decades of the reign of George III, the grass roots of Jacksonian 
Democracy in Pennsylvania, or whether it was merely his faith that defeated 
Al Smith in 1928. Is there any demand from today's reading public for the 
old-fashioned kind of political history sufficient to warrant the vast amount of 
professional time devoted to it? 'The writing of general history is of immedi- 
ate practical significance today, for never has the dissemination of historical 
knowledge (and not just political history narrowly construed) been more 
imperatively needed. Yet where is there today a single university among the 
English-speaking peoples where historical novices receive any extensive intro- 
duction to the history of the "Life" or "Civilization" of either England or 
America? And is there available even a passable textbook treating the social 
and cultural history of modern Europe? Such matters are customarily ignored, - 
if not pooh-poohed. 

Again, too many of us have enlisted in the "cult of the contemporary." In 
1938, a prominent historian, in commenting on my doctoral dissertation on 
colonial cities remarked that now, of course, 1 would move down well past 
1865 in my next researches, because few students and fewer readers display 
any interest in what occurred before the Civil War, and really not much be- 
fore 1890. This proposal to jettison what are, after all, the prime qualities of 
history—perspective and balance—astounded me, and it still does. Correctly — 
taught and studied, history embraces the entire past, and it 1s its zozality that 
is so important, not just the Recent Past. And we owe it to the entire past, 
the past which supports us, to understand it to the best of our abilities; and 
we owe it to the future to make this past understandable. Too few of us 
fully appreciate the manifold merits of historical perspective. It saves us from 
becoming astigmatic about current events of the Recent Past. The corrosive 
and softening effects of time cause events to shrink to something like their 
normal sizes. We are living in parlous times now, and we can take comfort 
in this connection by recalling Professor William Haller's assessment of the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries in England: "It was a period of 
storm and stress seldom equalled, and probably never surpassed.” The long- 
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range point of view that the best historians take gives them and their readers 
an advantage that no other study of human society can impart, and it enables 
them to contribute some balance to an otherwise topsy-turvy world of scholar- 
ship. 

Another result of modern complexity is the relentless drift into specializa- 
tion. Department chairmen no longer ask for a young Ph.D. in the national 
. period of American history since 1783; they demand a beginner whose train- 
ing is on a narrow theme or in a very short period. Moreover our graduate 
schools are accommodating them at a great cost to the fledgling and to the 
teaching of American history. At our own Annual Meetings we make room 
on the program for railroad history—in a year or so I anticipate further 
fragmentation with a program on the history of the narrow gauge and then 
one on the air brake. A fully rounded view of the past, not just of periods, seg- 
ments of periods, sections of segments of former times, is needed and is the 
only one that will give meaning to the facts, especially selected facts. 

Because of these predilections of today's historians, the flight to political 
history, the indifference to the history of civilization, the cult of the con- 
temporary, and specialization, there is a mounting tendency to abandon other 
kinds of history to the social scientists, many of whom are brilliant men but 
who are even more culturally impoverished than we are. Their greatest 
. deficiency is their lack of human understanding, which is the first require- 
ment of the good historian; they do not understand or care about chaps. They 
deal in statistics, with units and trends, hoping to deduce laws of society; 
their works are primarily systematic, reveal little if any historical sense, and 
they ignore chronology. Many statisticians and sociologists cannot fathom 
why the figures of a hospital in Rochester, New York, for the years 1950- 
1955, which indicate a psychosomatic relationship between recent bereavement 
and admission of patients to the hospital for illness have no relevance what- 
ever for the history of medicine in seventeenth-century Massachusetts, or 
Europe in the fourteenth century. But those who have read Samuel Sewall's 
famous Diary, or accounts of the Black Death, know full well that an entirely 
different psychosomatic ratio would have to be worked out for those genera- 
tions of people to whom death was a word spoken without euphemism and an 
event of almost daily occurrence. Realization that historical facts are unique 
in character, space, and time restrains the historian from trying to fit them 
into a rigid theory or fixed pattern—and here he can render emergency yeo- 
man service to his unhistorical colleagues in other disciplines. 

Perhaps the basic verity of all history is that the past was complex, and 
that this complexity serves to demonstrate that the Remote Past was of a 
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vastly different order, style, and tone from the Recent Past or the Present. 
Human beings were just as cussed, unpredictable, stolid, lovable, hateful, 
‚ intelligent, and stupid then as now; the striking differences we observe derive 
largely from the mounting artificiality of the environment. In this respect the 
historian quite rightly opposes, or ought to oppose, certain highly unhistorical 
attempts at logical ordering and simplification of the past made by social 
scientists. The historian realizes just how fallacious and unscientific is the , 
folk assumption that asserts that history repeats itself; and, impressed with 
the uniqueness of events, he prefers the concrete to the generalized or the 
abstract. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these observations or this brief survey 
of what I have labeled the Great Mutation may be summed up with the 
remark that material and spiritual changes in the conditions of human exist- 
ence have occurred since 1900 at a tremendous rate and with a speed that 
accelerates geometrically. We can no longer speak accurately of "the slow 
change of time." As I see it, mankind is faced with nothing short of the loss 
of its memory, and this memory is history. The great question is whether 
enough of this memory can be recalled now and hereafter to suit the needs 
and tastes of coming generations. Are we past hope, past cure, past help? 
The only cure depends upon how far our own and the coming generations 
of historians in this country and Europe are willing and prepared to face up 
to the challenge created by the Great Mutation. 


Ás a prerequisite to any treatment, we historians must take stock of our- 
selves and our obligations. There are great excellencies, virtues, and merits 
in the study of history that are only too frequently obscured, or by-passed if 
they are ever fully recognized. Among them is that the study of history, 
properly undertaken, can be the most broadening, humanizing, useful, and 
exciting of all learned pursuits. This, not jobs, should prove the greatest at- 
traction, for the reading and studying of history without experiencing the 
exhilaration of feeling and understanding are like the southern California 
custom of drinking frozen orange juice in the midst of a grove of ripe oranges. 

The finest historians will not be those who succumb to the dehumanizing 
methods of social sciences, whatever their uses and values, which I hasten 
to acknowledge. Nor will the historian worship at the shrine of that Bitch- 
goddes, QUANTIFICATION. History offers radically different values 
and methods. It concerns itself with the “mutable, rank-scented many,” but it 
fails if it does not show them as individuals whenever it can. What future 
historians will have to acquire, and it will call out their utmost efforts, is a 
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sense of individual men living and having their daily being, men acting in 
time and place, or there will be no comprehension. Only then will accounts 
of men in groups or men in the mass, analyses of forces, of trends, and the 
whole paraphernalia of graphs and tables make any sense to posterity. This 
history, and history alone of the studies of mankind, can contribute to the 
future of society. | 

Farthest from my intentions is any desire to fasten a label on what I believe 
we and posterity need from history. Nor do I for an instant mean to imply 
that all historians should confine themselves to the lines of investigation men- 
tioned. What I want to bring home to you is that a thorough, imaginatively 
molded knowledge of the life of a former epoch is antecedent to all specialized 
forms of historical research and analysis. It is the irreducible minimum. Once 
possessed of it, those who so desire should be encouraged to pursue their 
favorite kinds of history: economic, institutional, intellectual, yes, even 
quantification, for we need to know about such matters. 'The broad, basic 
knowledge will serve such scholars well when they come to study men's mo- 
tives and actions in groups and under peculiar circumstances. Lacking it, - 
their history will become progressively denatured, barren, meaningless. 
Whatever one essays to do with history, he must be soaked in the life of an 
age if he is to give a good performance, and there is no public demand for 
bad history. We dare not abandon such concerns to the biographer or the 
historical novelist, whose very raw materials are drawn from the works of 
historians. | 

We must also recognize that history has severe limitations. As La Roche- 
foucauld phrased it, "History never embraces more than a small part of 
reality," to which we ought to add the gloss: and with each year it embraces 
less and less of reality. However, any former period that we select for exami- 
nation has its own several degrees of reality, just as our own age has. But 
such admissions do not give us any excuse for not making every effort to 
live vicariously in the times about which we study, teach, and write so as to 
stir the imaginations of the classroom and library audiences. We must find a 
way to teach about and elucidate a world recorded but imperfectly in the 
documents and books, for there will fall upon future scholars the task of read- 
ing our versions of the past imaginatively as well as accurately. 

Our immediate obligation is to strive to avoid, so far as possible, the one- 
sidedness and lack of balance that are caused by the fundamental nature of 
our training and work, for we must never forget that we are academicians, 
who, by the very closet nature of our craft, must try continually to keep in 
touch with present reality so that we may write and teach about the past 
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realistically and with a reasonable approximation to the truth. The younger 
scholars who served in the last war had this advantage over those who did 
not participate or who came along later, that they saw something of life in the 
raw before they retired to the study. The historian can only attain his full 
maturity as a writer and teacher when he succeeds in combining knowledge 
and understanding of the real world with his world of books. | 

Perhaps our greatest responsibility lies in the training of future scholars, 
and we can concur with point five of J. B. Conant's report in his recent 
Slums and Suburbs that “the place to begin to set standards in American 
education is at the last rung of the ladder—the graduate level.” If, as Henry 
Adams thought, the teacher affects eternity, then it is the graduate schools 
that condition and turn out the teachers who instruct at the secondary, col- 
legiate, and postgraduate institutions that demand our attention. Reformation 
will have to start there, and it must be "Reformation without tarying for anie." 

The brute fact of the situation is that as presently ordered the American 
graduate schools are not preparing the kind of historians that the future will 
need, Instruction in these institutions, save in rare and isolated instances, 
tends to sublimate, almost to suppress, rather than to arouse or invigorate 
qualities of imaginative and creative thinking. The only remedy I can think of 
is strong medicine; no mild prophylactic will suffice. In the future, students 
entering at the graduate level should be required to produce evidence of a 
broad and ranging general culture before admission; only then can we build 
on to that kind of education the ever more rigorous training needed from 
which the student can form a Weltanschauung suitable for his entry into the 
profession of historian. You will say that this means admitting only young 
people who are far superior to those we now accept. I reply yes; then let us do 
so. We might as well revive the cry of the Covenanters at Tibbermore: 
“JESUS, and no Quarter.” I hear many people saying that this is asking too 
much. 1 reply this: that while it is asking far more than was previously 
or is now demanded, it is nevertheless the absolute minimum necessary for 
the survival of the profession. The future will demand more than most of us 
are now equipped to give, and without doubt we must attract more first- 
class, creative minds. 

We must find ways to make the past a living past for those students. 
This will be particularly difficult for most of the urban-bred scholars of today 
if their work is to show any real, perceptive comprehension of the workings 
of human nature. 'The deficiency is environmental, for in former times such 
understanding was vouchsafed to historians who were raised in the country- 
side or in the small town, where the eccentricities, idiosyncracies, and individ- 
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ual traits of people were allowed free play, openly, and more often than not 
encouraged, because they made them more interesting. Psychologists, psychia- 
trists, and computers just cannot do this sort of thing for us. The deficiency 
must in some way be overcome. 

Historical imagination must be required of all. We need to re-create the 
past, first in our own imaginations and then make our students feel, sense, 
share with their imaginations what life in the past was like. Because of the 
Great Mutation, which has separated the Recent from the Remote Past, 
this undertaking becomes Gargantuan in its proportions and steadily more 
difficult. But the obligation remains. In the study, the classroom, and in the 
writing of history every opportunity must be seized to stimulate and exercise 
the atrophied imaginations of scholars, teachers, students, and the reading 
public sufficiently to enable them all to participate vicariously in the story of 
mankind. Knowledge is not enough. “To know is nothing," said Anatole 
France, "to imagine is everything." 

I would not have you think that I conceive of myself as suggesting any- 
thing new or impossible. Not a few of us agree that Herodotus tells us far 
more about ancient Greece than did Thucydides, the patron saint of nine- 
teenth-century political historians. Francis Beaumont, father of the drama- 
tist, said truly of Chaucer as a historian: “One gift he hath above all other 
authors, and that is by the excellence of his descriptions to possess his readers 
- with a stronger imagination of seeing done before their very eyes, which they 
read, than any other than ever writ in any tongue." And so present-day his- 
torians will have to unite in putting forth with their minds and their senses one 
grand effort to feel, to understand, in truth to relive both the Recent and 
Remote Pasts. Only then will the historian have the right, like the player in 
Henry V, to ask society to: 


Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts; 
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Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i' the receiving earth; 

For 'tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings, 
Carry them here and there; jumping o'er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 

Into an hour-glass: for the which supply, 
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The Great Mutation has made it necessary to focus more than ever before 
on the physical settings of the past and to become familiar with the several : 
stages on which men played their parts, We cannot any longer afford the 
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luxury of indifference or oversight about such matters since the natural 
scenery has been changed to an artificial one. The scenes of history loom ever 
more important. All of us will agree at once that nobody can write or teach 
intelligently of God and the Middle Ages without a sight of the cathedrals. 
Consider, too, how much the experiences that Francis Parkman and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had with the forest and frontier life enhanced the vividness 
and validity of their accounts of the American West. How sure was their 
touch because they had been on the sites they described. I remember very 
well that years ago there were those who thought I was wasting valuable time 
wandering up and down the streets and wharves of the five colonial towns 
I was studying; it was deemed that I might have better used my time reading 
documents. But I warn my fellow members of this body that we can no 
longer tolerate the purblindness of thinking that the scenes of the past can 
best be re-created in a library. As historians we cannot continue to be insensi- 
tive to the whole panorama of the arts and architecture, music, painting, and 
sculpture and concentrate exclusively on the literary remains of the past. 
Edward Gibbon did not get his inspiration in the Bodleian; it came to him 
amidst the ruins of the Roman forum. We must recognize that there is a 
climate of beauty as well as of opinion, and also that there is, or was, a 
“beauty of holiness.” | 

Not long ago, the editors of a widely circulated historical journal allotted 
a major review to a biography of Buffalo Bill while they dismissed with a 
few words the most original work I have read on the great West in the last 
thirty years. This work treated the aesthetic and social response of the 
pioneers to their environment as reflected in architecture. The well-meaning 
editors did not think of this as history; their failure was one of the imagina- 
tion. Art and imagination then, these are the talismen by whose aid the 
scholar transmutes his learning into history. 

It will be an even weightier, but just as necessary, task for our successors 
to try to get into the minds of men long dead, to rethink their thoughts, to 
feel once more the sentiments that motivated their conduct, to gauge the 
tragic quality of their lives, to compare these with the present, and to pass the 
conclusions along to posterity in a form that posterity will recognize as 
suited to the exigencies of its own times. If, however, the archaeologists and 
historians can summon up the powerful emotions of Hittite nationalism as 
opposed to that of the ancient Egyptians by burning the lamp of research, 
these counsels are not chimerical. At this very day, the Harvard Plutarch, 
Clifford Shipton, brings us more intimately into communion with the New 
Englanders of the eighteenth century than the entire corps of scholars who 
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have sought so brilliantly to analyze the mind and to elucidate the political 
ethos that governed them. All ideas and institutions and movements are 
rooted in human experience, and are transformed and ruled by it. There is, 
however, the danger that historians will neglect humanity and be satisfied 
with rethinking the thoughts of those few who counted and not participate 
imaginatively with all sorts and conditions of men and women, in their 
fears, angers, griefs, hopes, satisfactions, joys. 

Whatever techniques are applied in research and analysis to arrive at 
conclusions about the past, the communication of these conclusions in the 
classroom and on the printed page is a creative act, despite the inane debate 
whether history is an art or a science. Historical investigations such as com- 
pilation and editing can be carried on by cooperative effort—in the argot of the 
profession, by teams—but can anyone here recall any truly great work of his- 
tory that did not pass exclusively through one man's mind? And it is this 
act, by the artist, that is paramount, that is essential to all good history. 

All these things we must do and do well, lest we fall into the morass of 
abstraction. The farther we move away from the Old Past, the more dim 
and vague our images of it are bound to become. Historians must have some 
— realization of how men who are not historians behave. As Marc Bloc insisted, 
we must never stray far from tbe concrete: "Trop d'institutions, pas assez 
de réalités humaines." If we do stray, assuredly our history will be written and 
taught in the image of the present and not of the past; and it will conse- 
quently be reduced to a nullity. Are we to concede that: 


The Past is like a funeral gone by, 
The Future comes like an unwelcome guest? 


- IÉ we do, like the aristocrats of the old regime, we historians will have lost 
our métier, 


Tocqueville and the Problem of Historical Prognosis 


Epwarp T. Garcan* 


ALEXIS de Tocqueville, in an extraordinary passage in his Democracy, antic- 
ipated the concern of modern historical scholarship for the comparative study 
of civilizations when he wrote: 


God does not have to think at all in general terms about mankind. He sees with 
a single glance and separately all the creatures who compose humanity, and He 
understands in each of them the similarities that bring them together and the 
differences that leave them isolated from one another. 


God does not have any need for general ideas; that is to say, He never feels the 
necessity of including together under the same form a great number of analogous 
objects in order that He may think about them more easily. 


For man it is completely otherwise. If the human intellect were to attempt to ex- 
amine and judge all the particular cases that demand attention, it would soon be- 
come lost in the midst of the immensity of details and it would no longer under- 
stand anything. In this extreme situation man has recourse to an imperfect but 
necessary action that helps him in his weakness but which gives further proof 
of his limitations.* 

Commenting further on man’s need to generalize, Tocqueville observed 
that this happy fault in man’s intelligence required him to realize that all 
his generalizations were flawed from the outset. He noted: “nothing in 
nature is ever exactly comparable, no facts identical, no laws indiscriminately 
applicable in precisely the same manner to several objects at the same in- 
stance.”* Tocqueville welcomed the general ideas that serve to bind together 
our experiences, but he regretted the inescapable incompleteness, the loss of 
exactitude that accompany all extensions in our understanding. 

Faithful to his own great generalization on the function of equality in 
modern history, Tocqueville believed that aristocracies—politically responsive 
to the needs of their privileged class—were unduly sensitive to the imperfection 
of general ideas, while democracies such as America—politically ordered to 
the needs of the masses of men—were, Tocqueville thought, almost hyp- 
notized by the possibility of general explanations. In turn, it seemed to 


* The author of Alexis de Tocqueville: The Critical Years 1848-1851 (Washington, D. C; 
1955), Mr. Gargan is a professor at Loyola University, Chicago. He read this paper in part at the 
First Congress of the International Society for the Comparative Study of Civilizations, Salzburg, 
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Tocqueville that the French of his generation were also caught up in a frantic 
and insatiable passion to generalize. The English, on the contrary, appeared 
too rigidly fixed to the particular, and Tocqueville proposed that only as 
the very structure and constitution of their society altered would they de- 
velop the capacity to see things in their totality. He could not make up his 
mind as to whether such a development in England would be an advance or 
a retreat in that country’s intellectual achievement? 

When 'Tocqueville reviewed his generation's quest for the middle 
ground that supports the valid generalization, he evaluated at the same time 
his own struggle to master the science and art of constructing the reasonably 
acceptable generic statement. He had appreciated from the outset of his 
intellectual life that this was the central methodological issue in his own 
work. In the opening pages of Democracy he carefully warned his readers 
that in developing his theme he would not hesitate to stretch his ideas and 
hypotheses to their breaking point. He did not believe, however, that such 
a procedure would subtract from the real and concrete character of his find- 
ings. "I have never," he wrote, "knowingly molded facts to ideas instead of 

ideas to facts." Accordingly, as soon as he established that the progress of 
` democracy in Western history was the factual subject to be analyzed, 
then the logic he obeyed required that he also admit that his subject was 
equally “the future of the communities of Europe." f 

Given his true subject, the future of Europe, Tocqueville then boldly 
asserted: "It must not be forgotten that the author who wishes to be under- 
stood is obliged to carry all his ideas to their utmost theoretical conclusions 
and often to the brink of what is false and impracticable, for if sometimes it 
is necessary to depart in action from the rules of logic, such is not the case 
. in discourse, and a man finds it almost as difficult to be inconsistent in his 
language as to be consistent in his conduct." With this rule as his guide to 
observation, reflection, and exposition,. Tocqueville drew the conclusion that 
if man, unlike God, must generalize, so too, unlike God for whom all past 
and future are present, man must attempt to reach a measure of foreknowledge. 
Of this obligation to attempt prognosis he wrote: “I have not undertaken to 
see differently from others, but to look further; and while they are concerned 
for the morrow only, I have wanted to think of the whole future.”® 

Tocqueville's care for “the whole future" eventually permitted him in his 
Democracy to refer less and less to the American scene and, especially in his 
second volume, to identify his theme as “modern society" and even more 
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concretely as “the destiny of mankind." This responsibility, which after nine 
years of labor he described as "the extreme limit of my task," compelled 
Tocqueville to formulate his many predictions concerning the prospects of 
modern society. The most significant of his suggestions are well known. 
They include his estimate that the individual citizen in the modern state 
would become more and more spiritually isolated and, standing alone, be less 
independent and less free than was expected from the promise of a demo- 
cratic universe. At the same time that Tocqueville expressed his apprehension 
over modern man’s destiny to become a member of “the lonely crowd” he 
was gravely troubled also by the conforming pressures of modern society. 
He predicted, as William H. Whyte emphasizes: “If America ever destroyed 
its genius it would be by intensifying the social virtues at the expense of 
others, by making the individual come to regard himself as hostage to pre- 
vailing opinion, by creating in sum a tyranny of the majority." Equally well 
known is his prediction that in a society where, at least in theory, the solitary 
and weak individual is sovereign, the state will absorb that power and with 
its institutional apparatus and centralized force become omnipotent, omni- 
present, and, perhaps, severely despotic. Even more celebrated is Tocque- 
ville’s uncanny proposal that in the world’s future two powers, Russia and 
the United States, would bid to determine the destinies of half the earth. 
“Their starting point,” he wrote, “is different and their courses are opposite, 
yet each of them seems marked out by a hidden plan of Providence to hold 
in their hands one day the destinies of half the world.” In this case it should 
be noted that beneath his reference to Providence Tocqueville plotted his 
projection on the mundane basis of the growth of these nations’ real wealth 
and especially on the rate of their population increase in proportion to their 
neighbors’ in the community of nations. 
Yet the magic quality and success of Tocqueville’s prognosis are less 
important than the reasons that guided and gave sanction to his quest. This 
effort of men like Tocqueville, Auguste Comte, J. E. Renan, and Friedrich 
Nietzsche to perceive in some fashion the form of the future has been char- 
acterized by Karl Lowith as “the fundamental quest of the modern historical 
consciousness."? For Tocqueville such an effort was only possible because the 
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examination of history revealed again and again that nations and societies, 
starting from different points and following individual paths, arrived at 
similar situations, problems, and great alternatives in their common destinies. 
Tocqueville, it is true, freely used the idea that such universal results had a 
providential cast. Historical phenomena inviting prognosis were, as was the 
democratic movement, universal and durable. In their progress they could be 
scen to gain a strength and consistency that "escaped all human interference"; 
all events and all men ministered to their development.** 

Tocqueville had learned from his reading of Guizot's Histoire de la 
civilisation en Europe and his attendance at Guizot's lectures on the Histoire 
de la civilisation en France to think of such continuous developments as 
providential. But even when Tocqueville sought the sacred support of 
Providence to give force to his observations, the test that he employed was 
a profane one: the presence in any historical process of that which is constant 
and cumulative in impact, the extensive evidence that a process in history 
was unfolding toward an ascertainable present and dimly known future. In 
every case it is only the continuous record of the past that permits and 
commands such judgments and prognoses. 

When hardly mature, and a decade before he finished his Democracy, 
Tocqueville employed this test of the individuality, durability, universality, 
continuity, and cumulative impact of the significant historical trend in a 
fragmentary essay on English history.” In this essay, composed with the 
help of a most conventional and even prosaic historical guide, an abridgment 
of John Lingard's History of England, Tocqueville first examined the transi- 
tion of the states of Europe from a monarchical, hierarchical, aristocratic society 
and polity toward a democratic and egalitarian status. He traced the struggle 
for power between kings and aristocracies, a conflict that in the course of 
centuries proved too much for their brittle bones and resulted in widening 
their quarrels to include the nonaristocratic members of society, the middle 
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class, and eventually le peuple. Tocqueville insisted that in order to appreci- 
ate such a development one had to disregard individuals and concentrate on 
"the march of peoples spreading over on top of each other and getting con- 
tinual mixed up, but each still keeping something that it had from the 
beginning." In recounting this story it was the separate routes by which the 
English and French nations had arrived at a similar historical situation that 
fascinated Tocqueville and convinced him that a great and perhaps irrevoca- 
ble trend in history was in operation. It is in this early fragment that Tocque- 
ville first expressed his idée mére that became the basis of his many pre- 
dictions. “As I said before,” he wrote, “ . . . after all, rational equality is the 
only state natural to man, since nations get there from such various starting 
points and following such different roads." 18 


In Tocqueville’s mature work prognosis was possible only because the 
continuing democratic revolution in Western history had not yet removed 
the historical record of a culture that was aristocratic in form and substance. 
The shadow of the departing aristocratic order over the new society made 
it possible to examine and compare in exquisite detail the completed arch of 
the older societies and the beginning curve of the new universe. Tocqueville 
believed that the likely contour of the new society could be drawn, though 
in very light lines, because the historical draftsmen had the experience of 
tracing with considerable accuracy the institutional shape of the aristocratic 
order that had constituted Europe's past. 

For this reason, in the second and critical volume of 'locqueville's 
Democracy, the major share of his attention is divided between the apparent 
emerging qualities of a democratic civilization and the historically formed 
spirit of the dying aristocratic societies of Europe. Tocqueville's study of 
democracy depends absolutely on his reconstruction and interpretation of 
the history of aristocracy. Only through the most precise and extensive con- 
sideration of every feature of the aristocratic culture of the past is he able to 
suggest the outline of the emerging society. 

In Democracy 'locqueville's detailed account of the fading historical 
dimensions of the former society is truly astonishing. Not content with . 
examining just the political institutions of the past, he also examined in 
depth, though with great economy, tbe intellectual life, the poetry, the 
theological sense, the architecture, the metaphysics, and the scientific attitude 
of the ancien régime. Pursuing more closely the spirit of the old order, he 
investigated the structure of language, the grammar, the rhetoric, the litera- 
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ture, and the form of aristocratic thought.“ In every instance only this pre- 
cise scrutiny of the past allowed and made possible the fashioning of sug- 
gestions as to the future. 

Thus, after analyzing the development of the style and form of the 
aristocratic literature of Europe, Tocqueville felt free to propose that the 
polish, nuance, balance, and harmony of the earlier literature would be 
followed by a literature that would be less delicate, less sensitive, less gram- 
matically correct, but energetic, realistic, and exciting. And, intrigued by the 
history and future of his own discipline, he feared, perhaps unnecessarily, 
that a tendency to employ more abstract categories and more abstract lan- 
guage in the description of human behavior would continue without re- 
sistance.” The Saint-Simon of the eighteenth century was replaced by 
the Saint-Simon of the nineteenth century. 

Tocqueville also reviewed the concepts of God and man, which were pre- 
cious to the aristocratic mind and heart. He noted, for example, that the 
aristocratic order of the past could not entertain easily the idea of the un- 
ending perfectibility of man, the belief in progress as intrinsic to the human 
condition, In the future, Tocqueville believed, men fashioned in a democratic 
world would give themselves passionately to this belief. He suggested: “In 
proportion as castes disappear and the classes draw together; as manners, 
customs, and laws vary because of the tumultuous intercourse of men; as 
new facts arise; as new truths are brought to light; as ancient opinions die 
and others take their place... he [man] tends unceasingly toward that im- 
measurable grandeur that he sees imperfectly at the end of the long road 


which humanity has yet to travel." 1° 


14 Tocqueville, Oeuvres complètes, ed. Mayer, I, pt. 2, 11-93. 

15 Ibid., 62-65, 73—74. Johan Huizinga praised Tocqueville especially for the “prophetic 
insight" involved in this observation. Drawing upon Tocqueville's suggestion, Huizinga wrote: 
"the scholar has staked out too large a claim for his thinking. . . . The result is what De 
Tocqueville saw happening so clearly. . . . A vague, indeterminate historical concept takes form, 
with all sorts of heterogeneous notions loosely associated in it." (See Huizinga’s “The Task of 
Cultural History," in Men and Ideas, Essays by Johan Huizinga, tr. James S. Holmes and Hans 
van Marle (New York, 1959), 44, 63.) 

16 Tocqueville, Oeuvres completes, ed. Mayer, I, pt. 2, 40. Certainly after 1848 and continuing 
until the present, confidence in the idea of progress has been doubted by Burckhardt, Nietzsche, 
Spengler, and others. (See Georg G. Iggers, “The Idea of Progress in Recent Philosophies of 
History,” Journal of Modern History, XXX [Sept. 1958], 215-26.) Yet sympathy for the truth 
contained in this idea is not absent from modern discussion. In 1959 Joseph E. Seagram and 
Sons, Inc., sponsored a symposium on “the future of man" participated in by Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, Julian Huxley, Devereux C. Josephs, Ashley Montagu, Hermann J. Muller, and 
Bertrand Russell. During the symposium Muller, a 1946 Nobel laureate, insisted that follow- 
ing some “genetic remoulding for mankind, . . . there will be no limit to the possibilities of 
men's advancement." (See “The Future of Man”: A Symposium [New York, 1959], 36.) David 
Riesman has felt obliged to argue: “It is fashionable today to sneer at the idea of progress as an 
illusion, fit only for an adolescent, Deweyan America, not a mature one which understands 
orginal sin and the dead weight of institutions. It is admittedly difficult to find unequivocal 
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The facets of culture that Tocqueville compared as the basis of his pre- 
dictions are endless. He did not shirk, however, from this nearly impossible 
task which alone permits him to "look further.” Not only did he compare 
such great questions as the sense of freedom in the past and present, but he 
also distinguished the relationship between father and son, the characteristic 
conduct of the lover and beloved, the bride and the matron; he discussed the 
taste for luxury, the educational goals of aristocratic and democratic societies, 
the conception of fame, of virtue. The composure and the sense of happiness 
and unhappiness of the past and present were compared. And when he had 
centered his attention on the inner peace or discord that occupied man in the 
past and visits him in the present Tocqueville was able to propose that acute 
anxiety would be the distinguishing feature of modern history. "In demo- 
cratic times," he observed, "enjoyments are more intense than in the ages 
of aristocracy, and the number of men who partake in them is vastly larger; 
but on the other hand, it must be admitted that man's hopes and desires are 
more often disappointed, the soul is more stricken and perturbed, and care 
itself more piercing." ** 

After depicting modern civilization and its discontents in contrast to the 
psychological burdens of the past, ‘Tocqueville suggested that modern society 
should develop a concern for the future that would replace the expectation 
that had sustained past ages of faith. In making this diagnosis he was 
especially influenced by his belief that in modern societies, as distinct from 
the past, decisions of great importance in political matters were made with- 
out forethought or plan. Overwhelmed by this feeling, Tocqueville did not 
anticipate the rationality and planning that would characterize subsequent 
modern states. Chance now seemed to govern; whereas in the past the dur- 
able interests of a kingdom or class consciously determined the weightiest 
decisions. Warning against the anarchical tendencies of the new society, 
Tocqueville advised: “The task of those in power is not less clearly marked 
out. At all times it is important that those who govern nations should act 
with a view to the future; but this is even more necessary in democratic and 
sceptical ages than in others. . . .”* 

So greatly did Tocqueville fear the political consequences for a society 
that entertained no thoughts for the ultimate future of man that he felt 
compelled to propose that, as a part of their civic instruction, men be edu- 
cated to look toward the final end. He wrote: 


indices for progress, but I think it capricious to deny the possibility of it." (See David Riesman, 
Constraint and Variety in American Education [New York, 1958], 171.) 

17 Tocqueville, Oeuvres completes, ed. Mayer, I, pt. 2, 171—255, esp. 145. 

18 Ibid., 156. 
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When men have accustomed themselves to foresee from afar what is likely to 
befall them in this world and to nourish their hopes only here, they will become 
unwilling to always halt their expectations within the precise limits of this life, 
and they will soon want to free themselves from these limits in order to cast 
their looks still further. 1 do not doubt that by training the members of a com- 
munity to think of their future condition in this world they would be gradually 
and unconsciously brought nearer to religious convictions.!? 

Yet, in proposing how the future might be occupied with a still more 
distant future, Tocqueville wove within the texture of his work an urgent 
demand for some discussion of the limits of prognosis. He was to meet this 
demand, not only in Democracy, but also consistently in all his later writings. 
In the last section and pages of Democracy, he was careful to indicate the 
limits that must attend all prognosis. He was especially anxious to caution 
against the pessimism evoked by the foreseeable crises awaiting mankind. 
"Let us then," he urged, "look forward to the future with that salutary fear 
which keeps us alert and in combat readiness for freedom, and not with that 
faint and idle terror which depresses and enervates the heart."?? 

It was important for ‘Tocqueville to identify the elements of fear and 
hope that accompanied his estimation of the future alternatives for hu- 
manity. In frankly admitting these anxieties, Tocqueville confessed to 
considerations that have been described by R. G. Collingwood, a mod- 
ern student of “the idea of history," as unhistorical not the historian’s 
business. Rejecting absolutely any attention to the future by the historian, 
Collingwood wrote: “As Hegel put it, the future is an object not of fore- 
knowledge but of hopes and fears, and hopes and fears are not history." ?! 
For Tocqueville, however, the student of modern civilization could not cast 
aside those problems that evoke fear and hope. 'To do this would be to lose 
one's humanity. Tocqueville preferred to run some risks while still recogniz- 
ing the frailty of all prognosis. | 

Having reached “the extreme limit” of his task, Tocqueville concluded 
by once more stressing the shortcomings of all prediction. As he closed 
Democracy, Tocqueville cautioned: “The new society, which I have sought 
to delineate and which I attempt to judge, has but just come. into existence. 
Time has not yet shaped it into perfect form; the great revolution by which 
it has been created still continues; and amid the occurrences of our time it 1s 
impossible to discern what will pass away with the revolution itself and 
what will remain after it is over.” 

19 Ibid., 157. 

30 Ihid., 335. 


21 R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (New York, 1946), 120. 
22 Tocqueville, Oeuvres complètes, ed. Mayer, I, pt. 2, 336. 
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Yet Tocqueville could not end his “extreme task” without reaffirming 
his view that "some principal traits" were so prominent, so pronounced, that 
they could be "discerned and pointed out." Here again he returned to his 
analogy of "the mind of the maker" to justify his effort to see things, though 
obscurely, from this height.” But even this admission that he was imagina- 
tively attempting to approximate "divine contemplation" in human fashion 
did not wholly satisfy Tocqueville. He was disturbed by the thought that 
other students and theorists of society would construct, with material similar 
to his, a dire future for mankind. He feared above all that these prognostica- 
tions would deny man his essential liberty which transcends all prognosis. 
And so in the last paragraph of Democracy 'Tocqueville warned and pleaded 
for theories and predictions based on a view of the human condition as one 


that is limited but essentially free. 


I am not unaware that many of my contemporaries have thought that men are 
never their own masters here below, and that they necessarily obey—I do not 
know what—some insurmountable and unintelligent forces arising from anterior 
events, from their race, or from the soil and climate. These are false and cowardly 
doctrines which can never produce anything but feeble men and craven nations: 
Providence did not create mankind either entirely independent or completely in 
servitude. It traced, it is true, around every man a fatal circle that he cannot 
leave, but within this vast confine man is powerful and free, and so also are 
nations.?* 


When Tocqueville finished Democracy, with his reflections on freedom 
and necessity, he reaffirmed his interest in this enduring question which 
would continue to be a constant part of all his subsequent study and effort 
at prognosis. His continued attention to the limits of successful prognosis 
placed in balance his theory and practice. 

Ás soon as the final part of Democracy was published, 'Tocqueville sent a 
copy to John Stuart Mill. Mill responded excitedly to Democracy and en- 
thusiastically praised Tocqueville's work on the "tendencies of modern so- 
ciety.” "You have,” Mill wrote, "accomplished a great achievement: you 
have changed the face of political philosophy, you have carried on the dis- 
cussions respecting the tendencies of modern society, the causes of these 
tendencies, & the influences of particular forms of polity & social order, into 
a region both of height & depth, which no one before you had entered, & all 
previous argumentation and speculation in such matters appears [sic] but 
child's play now."?5 Mill then more fully developed his appreciation of 


23 Ibid., 336, 337-38. 
24 Ibid 


+» 339. 
25 Ibid., VI, Correspondance anglaise, pt. 1, 328 (Mill to Tocqueville, May 11, 1840). 
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Tocqueville's study in the important review of the volume he contributed 
to the Edinburgh Review. 

Three years later (in 1843) Mill finished his Logic and sent it to Tocque- 
ville. Now completely occupied with his career as a deputy, Tocqueville 
could not find the time to read the whole work and told his friend this. 
Mills discussion of the problem of "liberty and necessity," however, did 
attract Tocqueville’s attention, and he responded with interest to this sec- 
tion of Logic.” In treating the topic of liberty and necessity Mill denied the 
character of inevitability to those causes and events conventionally described 
as necessary, in that they take place if nothing intervenes. 

Although Mill strengthened Tocqueville's disapproval of necessitarian 
prognoses, he left room for carefully qualified predictions. Pleased with the 
middle ground that Mill established, Tocqueville complimented him on "the 
manner in which you have treated that eternal and frightening question of 
human liberty upon which the solution of not only moral studies but also 
polity depends." Continuing, Tocqueville assured Mill: "The distinction that 
you make between necessity as you understand it and irresistibleness is like 
a burst of light. It seems to me that here you have opened up a neutral 
terrain on which the two opposed schools, or at least reasonable men of the 
two schools [,] can easily recognize and understand one another.”* 

During Tocqueville's political career he neglected his academic studies 
until after October 1849 when he was dismissed from his post as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Second Republic. Following that humiliating exit from 
office at the hands of Louis Napoleon, Tocqueville began his Souvenirs in 
which he reconstructed his experience and understanding of the Revolution 
of 1848. When Tocqueville reflected on twenty months of history (he re- 
stricted his memoirs to the period February 1848-October 1849) as distirict 
from centuries of historical development, the problem of freedom, necessity, 
and prediction took on another significance. In his Souvenirs Tocqueville 
again found the great uniform theories of historical explanation less satis- 
factory and stressed instead the role of chance in the destiny of men. As an 
actor in the play of history, he now could see sharply the place of the un- 
expected, the unplanned, and the undesirable development in human affairs. 
To describe this unstable and unnerving aspect of history that defeats prog- 
nosis, he fashioned his illuminating metaphor of the wind and the cord. 

26 John Stuart Mill, in review of 'Tocqueville, Democracy in America, in Edinburgh Review, 
LXXI (Oct. 1840), 1-47. 

31 J. S. Mill, A System of Logic (2 vols., London, 1875), II, 419-29. 


28 Tocqueville, Oewures complètes, ed. Mayer, VI, pt. 1, 344 (Tocqueville to Mill, Oct. 27, 
1843). 
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It is necessary to have lived a long time in the midst of parties and in the very 
whirlpool where they move in order to understand at what point men mutually 
push themselves beyond their own aims, and how the destiny of this world pro- 
ceeds as a result of, but often contrary to, the wills which produce it, similar to 
the kite which travels by the opposite action of the wind and the cord.?? 

Guided by his metaphor of the wind and the cord, Tocqueville rejected 
all historical explanations that are closed to the prospect of the unexpected 
and the accidental in man's history and destiny. “For my part,” he insisted, 
“I detest these absolute systems which represent all the events of history as 
depending upon great causes linked by the chain of fatality, and which, as 
it were, suppress men from the history of the human race. 'They seem nar- 
row, to my mind, under the pretence of broadness, and false beneath their 
air of mathematical truth.” Yet, Tocqueville would not surrender completely 
the possibility of analysis and prognosis. He continued: “Moreover, chance 
or that tangle of secondary causes which we call chance, for want of knowl- 
edge how to unravel it, plays a great part in all that happens on the world's 
stage, although I firmly believe that chance does nothing that has not been 
prepared beforehand. Previous deeds, the nature of institutions, the cast of 
minds, and the state of manners are the materials which make up these im- 
promptus which surprise and frighten us.”* 

In his retirement 'Tocqueville soon turned fully to the writing of history. 
He wanted to meet the needs of his generation for an explanation of the 
phenomena of the revolution that began in a quest for greater freedom and 
ended twice with the advent of Caesarism. Tocqueville’s now classical work 
L'ancien régime et la Révolution, published in 1856, was one result of this 
inquiry. Once again, as in his Democracy of twenty years earlier, Tocqueville 
inseparably linked the past, present, and future in his analysis. In the fore- 
word to his Ancien régime he promised that in his sequel: “I will try to 
foresee, though necessarily imperfectly, our future." But even before that 
work was done he felt confident that he could make some predictions on the 
destiny of France and Europe. “In the midst of the night that is the future,” 
he observed, “one can discern three truths very clearly."?! These realities were 
the continuation of the democratic movement, the complete defeat of aristo- 
cratic establishment, and the vulnerability of democratic societies to despotic 
infection. On this he commented: 


First . . . all our contemporaries are driven on by a force that we may hope to 
regulate or curb, but cannot overcome. . . . Secondly .. . these people who are so 


39 Tocqueville, Souvenirs, ed. Luc Monier (new ed., Paris, 1942), 43. 
80 Ibid., 72. 
81 Tocqueville, Oeuvres completes, ed. Mayer, Il, L'ancien régime et la Révolution, pt. 1, 73. 
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constituted as to have the utmost difficulty in getting rid of despotic government 
for any considerable period are the ones in which aristocracy has ceased to exist 
and can no longer exist. Thirdly .. . nowhere is despotism calculated to produce 
such evil effects as in social groups of this order... 22 


As Tocqueville pursued the sequel to his study of the Ancien régime, the 
task of following the many shifts and changes in the course of the Revolution 
recalled to him most vividly the unexpected developments that he had ex- 
perienced in his own political career and participation in the making of 
history. This experience had taught him the great difficulties in making pre- 
dictions on the final form of things. For this reason he drafted in his uncom- 
pleted fragments a paragraph in which he planned to admit that his history 
had to end obscurely. This obscurity could not be avoided, he argued, because 
in the study of the form of government created by the continuing French 
Revolution one “cannot yet definitely know where it is still going to lead."?? 

It was also while preparing to write his further study of the Revolution 
and Napoleon that Tocqueville again studied the history of Rome and its 
decline. Rome's history was, he insisted, unique to its own time and not 
easily made to fit the historical experience of the modern world. Further- 
more, he thought that the confidence Rome had exhibited in the promises of 
its eternity was a clear warning to the historian of the fundamental short- 
comings of all prediction. 

Yet, considerations of a methodological character did not exclusively 
determine Tocqueville’s stress on the dangers and failures accompanying 
all prognosis. Tocqueville’s friendship for Gobineau required him to read 
and think about that kind of prediction he had censured many times in his 
own work. He was, however, obliged in friendship to read Gobineau's 
Essai sur l'inégalité des races humaines and to reply to Gobineau’s incessant 
demands for appreciation and understanding. For his part, Tocqueville 
could only reject absolutely Gobineau's premises and predictions. "Your 
doctrine," he wrote, "is rather a sort of fatalism, of predestination if you 
wish. Very different, at any rate, from that of St. Augustine, from the 
Jansenists, and from the Calvinists."?5 Increduously, Tocqueville asked 
Gobineau: "Do you really believe that by tracing the destiny of peoples 
along these lines you can truly clarify history?" Surely, Tocqueville pro- 

83 Thid., 73-74. 

. 83 Ibid., pt. 2, 343. 

84 Ibid., 319-22. 
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posed, the traditional historical methods were more appropriate, those that 
"find the cause of human events in the influence of certain men, of certain 
emotions, of certain thoughts, and of certain beliefs,” 3° 

Three years of troubled correspondence did not, however, lead Gobineau 
to give up pressing Tocqueville for approval. By this time Gobineau’s pre- 
dictions on the likely course of the West were centered on the Western 
world’s continuing decadence and decline. Tocqueville would not accept 
the prognosis of such a physician, as Gobineau now termed himself. On 
the contrary, Tocqueville insisted that he would simply change physicians. 
In offering his response to the prognosis that is fatal, Tocqueville identified 
the greatest limitation that attends every effort at prognosis. This was the 
psychological certainty that all such dismal prognoses capture and hold the 
allegiance of men less securely than all other analyses on the human condition. 
Certainly, Tocqueville’s own efforts at prognosis were included in his 
advice, when he responded to Gobineau: “Thus your doctor will certainly 
not number me among his clients. I must add that physicians, like philoso- 
phers, are often greatly mistaken in their prognostications: I have seen more 
than one person condemned by physicians who nevertheless became quite 
well subsequently and angrily criticized the doctor for having uselessly 
frightened and discouraged him.”?* 

Yet it is a prediction that Tocqueville made concerning his own destiny 
that reveals the heart of his entire concern for the past and future. Writing 
in March 1858, the year before his death, to his friend M. Freslon, Tocque- 
ville proposed as a “new law” his observation that, contrary to conven- 
tional wisdom, men brought more passion to intellectual and moral issues 
as they advanced in age, rather than in their youth. “Men like you and me,” 
he wrote, “appear to be very ridiculous enthusiasts to wise eighteen-year- 
olds.” He then prophesied: “According to this new Jaw in my centenary I 
should be all fire.”?® The “law” which Tocqueville hoped would hold true 
for himself, that he should be consumed as in fire for the cause of freedom, 
was the only law he wanted to find governing the destiny of mankind. 

Unlike many other significant historians of nineteenth-century France, 
such as Fustel de Coulanges, Tocqueville did not have students and disciples 
in the conventional academic sense.” His suggestions on the needs and 
difficulties of prognosis were not methodically pursued by any historians 


36 Tocqueville, Oeuvres completes, ed. Mayer, IX, 203 (Lukacs, 228). 
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88 Tocqueville, Ouevres complètes, ed. Beaumont, VI, 441 (Tocqueville to Freslon, Mar. 16, 
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specifically indebted to his struggle with the problem. 'The moderate rules 


he experimented with to govern reflections on the future have not been de- 
veloped in any systematic fashion. Lord Bryce, Tocqueville's greatest suc- 
cessor as a student of modern democracies, however, paid Tocqueville the 
compliment of imitating him with his own guarded predictions on "the 
future of Democracy." Bryce admitted in his comparative study of modern 
democracies that all predictions were "vain." But with his characteristic 
common sense he added: "Nevertheless, since conjecture cannot be repressed, 
and the tendencies of human nature remain as a permanent factor, let us see 
whether men's behavior in the past may not throw some glimmer of light 
upon the future." And in further imitation of Tocqueville, Bryce's predic- 
tions were marked by his anxious meditation on the possibility that "the 
roads that have led or may lead out of democracy are many." *? 

Yet, an interest in prognosis as exhibited by Tocqueville has not been 
easily accepted in the modern era. Karl R. Popper has severely condemned 
those who consider prediction possible to the historian! Convinced that 
historians who dare to predict deny to man his freedom, and even prefer 
totalitarian societies, Popper has forgotten the example of Tocqueville. 

For his part, Tocqueville increasingly stressed the limits of historical 
prognosis. His historical studies taught him to appreciate the distinctive 
nature of historical reality, described at a later date by Friedrich Meinecke 
when he wrote: "Individuum est ineffabile"*? Still, Tocqueville was never 
able to suppress entirely a desire to see further. The critical issues of his own 
time made it urgent that he accept this interest in prognosis as a necessary 
though dangerous task. And Meinecke, in turn, illustrated this human 
tendency when he introduced his own fears for the future of the West by 
noting: “The fact that the water has risen higher round our necks ... perhaps 
enables us to see even more clearly the danger of the special historical moment 
at which we are standing. . . ."$? Tocqueville’s historical predictions also had 
followed his experience that the waters had risen to heights that could not 
be ignored. 

40 James Bryce, Modern Democracies (a vols., New York, 1921), II, 597—609, esp. 599. 

#1 Karl R. Popper, The Poverty of Historicism (Boston, 1957). 
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The Panama Canal Lobby of Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla and William Nelson (Cromwell 


CHARLES D. AMERINGER* 


THE decision of the United States in 1902 to construct a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama resulted largely from the efforts of Philippe Bunau- . 
Varilla and William Nelson Cromwell. These two men, who figured 
prominently in the Panama Revolution of 1903, conducted a lobby in 1902 to 
convince American leaders of the superiority of the Panama Canal route 
over other proposed routes. At the same time, in order to make possible 
Panama's adoption, they persuaded the French New Panama Canal Com- 
pany, holder of canal construction rights in Panama, to sell its concession 
to the United States, and they arranged a draft treaty with the Colombian 
government consenting to the undertaking. Yet, while they did all this 
together, the fact that it was their joint effort has never been clearly estab- 
lished. An examination of this joint effort reveals new information on the 
decision that led to the acquisition of the Panama Canal! 

There has been much confusion concerning the relationship between 
Bunau-Varilla and Cromwell. They have been described as close collabora- 
tors,” or as rivals working independently toward the same end? One study 
portrayed Bunau-Varilla as Cromwell's lackey,* whereas Bunau-Varilla took 


* An assistant professor at Bowling Green State University, Ohio, Mr. Ameringer is mainly 
interested in Latin American history, particularly Mexico and the Caribbean. He is now pre- 
paring a book on revolution and counterrevolution in the Caribbean, 1944-1960. 
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most of the credit for America's adoption of the Panama route and assigned 
- a secondary role to Cromwell5 Cromwell's writings ignore Bunau-Varilla 
completely. Now, however, based upon a study of the papers of Bunau- 
Varilla, it may bé affirmed that during 1902, at least, the two men worked 
together closely and amicably. This was true despite the fact that the 
reasons for their involvement i in the fight for the Panama route were quite 
different. - * 

William. Nelson Cromwell was a prominent New York attorney with 
“a reputation for salvaging moribund enterprises. He was retained in 1896 
as American counsel for the French New Panama Canal Company. That 
company, successor to the bankrupt Panama enterprise of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, hited Cromwell because of his influence in high places in the 
United States.” Cromwell’s main task was to combat interests promoting 
a canal across Nicaragua, but he also determined to make the United States 
“Panama conscious," and he favored the sale of the French assets to the 
American government. It is not clear whether the French company intended 
eventually to sell or sought hopefully to persuade the United States to be a 
partner in the undertaking. Cromwell, himself, admitted that his functions 
“just grew up,”* and at one point his activities were so divergent from the 
company's policy that he was dismissed for six months. It was, in fact, 
through the influence of Bunau-Varilla that Cromwell was reinstated by the 
company in January 1902, and it was on that occasion that the two met for 
the first time. 

Philippe Bunau-Varilla was active in the affair because he wanted to 
vindicate French genius and his own reputation and to save the money he 
and friends had tied up in the French undertaking. Bunau-Varilla had 
served as an engineer and contractor for De Lesseps at Panama in the 
1880's, and he became a scorned Panamiste when the undertaking failed. 
De Lesseps could not conquer Panama as he had Suez, largely because the 
managers of his company were guilty of extravagance and peculation. The 
. French courts recognized the futility of liquidating the De Lesseps com- 
pany, and so they took the remaining assets and organized the New Company 


5 Among the published works of Bunau-Varilla, the most complete is Philippe Bunau-Varilla, 
Panama: The Creation, Destruction, and Resurrection (London, 1913). 
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in r893. They also secured restitution in the form of stock subscriptions 
from alleged profiteers. Bunau-Varilla, his brother, and associates were 
obliged to purchase 2,200,000 francs worth of New Company stock. In all, 
these "penalty stockholders" put up two-thirds of the 60,000,000 francs re- 
quired to float the New Company, but they were permitted no voice in the 
management of the company. There was little hope that the New Company 
could complete the work, but Bunau-Varilla soon perceived that the United 
States might come to the rescue. As early as 1899 he began using influence in 
the United States on behalf of Panama. In January 1901 he came to Ámerica, 
where he lectured and made many influential friends, among them Senator 
Marcus Alonzo Hanna of Ohio. Bunau-Varila was ready for the battle 
shaping up in Congress in 1902. 

In December ıgor there seemed little question that the Fifty-seventh 
. Congress meeting in its first session would enact a measure authorizing the 
construction of a canal to link the Atlantic with the Pacific. There were 
many reasons why this was so. The possible challenge to an American canal 
from Great Britain was resolved to the satisfaction of the United States 
Senate with the signing of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty in November 1901. 
Partisan rivalry, which had delayed earlier action on bills favoring a ^ 
Nicaragua canal, vanished when Democratic Senator John Tyler Morgan of 
Alabama yielded to permit House Republican William P. Hepburn of Iowa 
to sponsor the Nicaragua canal bill. Finally, the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
which had been created by Congress in March 1899 to make a detailed study 
of proposed canal sites in Central America, issued its final report in November 
1901, in which it recommended the Nicaraguan route? Action was imminent, 
. although the Nicaraguan route seemed to occupy the favored position. 

Panama’s situation, however, was not hopeless. The report of the . 
Isthmian Canal Commission had indicated a preference for the Panama 
route on technical grounds, but had turned to Nicaragua because of the 
failure to secure a satisfactory offer of sale from the New Company. Maurice 
Hutin, president of the New Company, had refused to name a price and 
had become so incensed over Cromwell's insistence on the need to do so that 
he fired Cromwell and took over the negotiations personally in July 1901. In 
the end, Hutin agreed to sell, but requested that the price be fixed by arbi- 
tration. Ás a guide for the commission, he stated that the New Company 
valued its property at $109,141,500, but the commission chairman, Admiral 
John J. Walker, refused to arbitrate and said the United States would pay 


9 Report of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 1899-1901, 58 Cong., 2 sess., Senate Docs., 
No. 222 (Washington, D. C., 1904), 175. 
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$40,000,000.? Under these circumstances the commission reported for 
Nicaragua, but one commissioner informed the press that only the matter 
of price prevented the recommendation of Panama," and another, George 
Morison, actually prepared a minority report favoring Panama. Bunau- 
Varilla quickly saw the situation when he came to the United States on 
November 13, 1901, to lobby before Congress. Within a month he informed 
Morison, his very close friend, that he was returning to Paris to secure the 
outright sale of the New Company.” 

Bunau-Varilla’s return to Paris coincided with the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the New Company, and he seized the opportunity to reverse 
the company’s policy. The shareholders’ meeting on December 21 was so 
stormy that the police had to be called in to maintain order, but Bunau- 
Varilla, in attendance with a press card, engineered the ouster of Hutin!? 
and cheered the adoption of a resolution authorizing the New Company’s 
sale. Marius Bô, named to succeed Hutin, immediately sent the company’s 
general secretary, Edouard Lampre, to the United States to reopen negotia- 
tions. Bunau-Varilla protested that only an immediate offer by cable could 
forestall action on Nicaragua, and he cited for support statements by 
Senator Hanna!” and Commissioners Morison and Oswald H. Ernst.** He 
appealed to the directors and shareholders of the New Company’ and 
placed a full-page notice in twenty-eight French newspapers declaring that 
the sale of the New Company was the only way to wipe out France’s shame 
in the abandoned ditch at Panama.” Bô surrendered and cabled the com- 
pany’s offer to sell for $40,000,000 on January 4, 1902. Bunau-Varilla con- 
veyed these tidings a day earlier to members of the commission and to 
Senators Hanna and Henry Cabot Lodge?! On January 8 Bunau-Varilla 
embarked for the United States, but he was at sea only one day when the 
House of Representatives passed the Hepburn or Nicaragua canal bill by 
a vote of 308 to 2. 

The vote in the House was a tremendous success for Nicaragua, but the 
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Senate hurdle remained, and events moved quickly to give the Panama 
advocates encouragement. On January 15 Senator Hanna argued that the 
company's offer created a new situation, and he prevented his colleague 
John Tyler Morgan from reporting the Nicaragua bill out of the Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals. At the request of President Roosevelt, the com- 
mission met and on January 18 issued a supplementary report which 
recommended the construction of the Panama Canal. Commissioner Lewis 
M. Haupt later revealed to Senator Morgan that he had been in opposition 
until President Roosevelt personally explained to him the need for unanim- 
ity Ten days later Senator John C. Spooner of Wisconsin, reputed as a 
master in steering measures through the Senate for the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration,” introduced an amendment to the Hepburn bill instructing the 
President to purchase the properties of the New Company for $40,000,000 
provided he could acquire a clear title and negotiate a satisfactory treaty with 
Colombia. If the President failed to do this in a reasonable time, according 
to the amendment, he should turn to Nicaragua. The Spooner amendment 
was sent to the Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals, which voted to 
conduct hearings before making any recommendations on an isthmian canal. 
In the meantime, Cromwell had been rehired by the New Company and 
had re-entered the fray. 

Bunau-Varilla was largely responsible for Cromwell’s reinstatement, al- 
though it was Senator Hanna who asked him to arrange it on January 22. In 
turn, Hanna said his friend J. Edward Simmons initiated the request.** 
Simmons was Senator Hanna's banker in New York and president of the 
Panama Railroad Company, which was owned by the New Company and 
which Cromwell had served as general counsel since 1894. Nevertheless, 
Hanna had also been in touch with Cromwell, for on January 18 they both 
called at Senator Spooner’s Washington home and arranged to confer with | 
him on January 22.5 It was, presumably, following that meeting that Bunau- 
Varilla and Cromwell met for the first time,*? after which at 2:00 a.m. on 
January 23 Bunau-Varilla cabled his wife, Ida, in Paris and urged the re- 
appointment of Cromwell as legal counsel?" As usual the company acted 
too slowly for Bunau-Varilla, and so three days later he warned his brother 
in Paris that the failure to rehire Cromwell would “alienate sympathies indis- 

23 Haupt to Morgan, Apr. 24, 1902, John T. Morgan Papers (1865-1907), Vol, XIV, Manu- 
script Division, Library of Congress. 
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pensable for saving the situation."?? The following day Maurice Bunau- 
Varilla informed Philippe that his forceful cable had caused a special board 
meeting of the New Company and that Cromwell would be reinstated.® 
With Cromwell expressing his gratitude, the two men met on January 27 to 
map their strategy for the campaign ahead. They saw that they had two 
jobs to do before Senator Hanna would openly advocate Panama in the 
Senate: it was necessary to formalize the company's offer by means of the 
vote of its stockholders and to demonstrate the good will of the Colombian 
government. 

The first task proved more difficult than anticipated owing to a pro- 
vision in the company's concession forbidding its transfer to a foreign 
government. Cromwell did not expect trouble since in April ıgor the 
Colombian minister to the United States had approved the company's talks 
with the commission. "Therefore, on January 28, he advised the company to 
call a special meeting of stockholders for ratifying the offer to sell, and he 
sent his partner, William J. Curtis, to Paris to help out.?* But the day before 
the shareholders’ meeting, set for February 28, the Colombian consul in 
Paris notified the company that it could not transfer its property to the 
United States without Colombia's consent. The meeting was postponed, but 
the action made Senator Hanna apprehensive; Cromwell thus induced the 
Colombian minister in Washington, José Vicente Concha, to declare on 
March 7 that Colombia wanted the Panama Canal and would approve the 
company's sale provided a satisfactory treaty could be negotiated with the 
United States? Cromwell then worked out a plan whereby a majority of 
the company's stockholders would sign a statement that authorized the sale 
and pledged to ratify it at a future meeting.” In this way Senator Hanna was 
satisfied, and an open clash with the Colombian representative in Paris was 
avoided. Curtis was assigned the task of collecting the signatures, thus giving 
rise to a charge that he was buying up New Company stock for an American 
syndicate. These events demonstrated the difficult position the company held 
with respect to the Colombian government. 

It was obvious that the company's property was worthless without 
Colombia's cooperation and that Colombia might, therefore, request a share 
in the company's prosperity. In fact, some Colombian leaders felt that they 
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could get everything by waiting until 1904, when the company’s concession 
would expire. These same leaders admitted that in 1898 the New Company 
had paid $1,000,000 for an extension of its concession to rgro, but they 
argued that this was an illegal act of an illegitimate government, and they 
wanted to return the money. 

This reference to political turmoil in Colombia touched another factor 
complicating the situation. During these years a civil war raged in Colombia, 
and its rulers were too busy trying to stay in power to give more than per- 
functory attention to the negotiation of a canal treaty with the United 
States. The pleas of the Colombian envoys for guidance were ignored, and 
they had to rely on their general instructions, namely, to exact a sizable 
indemnity from the New Company, secure maximum financial benefits from 
the United States, and preserve Colombian sovereignty over Panama.** But 
whereas the Colombian government was preoccupied, it was not indifferent, 
and in February 1902 it replaced easygoing Carlos Martínez Silva as minister 
in Washington with José Vicente Concha, a tough, old politician who was 
not easily moved. Despite these circumstances, Bunau-Varilla and Cromwell 
had to secure a draft of a United States-Colombian canal treaty if Panama 
were to win. 

Again, Cromwell and Bunau-Varilla took the initiative and in so doing 
influenced greatly the course of the canal talks. Cromwell became, in fact, the 
principal link between the State Department and the Colombian legation, 
since Secretary of State John Hay had no authorization to negotiate such 
matters with Colombia, and both Martínez Silva and Concha were un- 
willing to take the first step. Although the question of sovereignty was the 
most vital, the issue most discussed was the amount of the cash settlement 
and annuity the United States would pay Colombia for the authority to 
build and operate the Panama Canal. Generally Cromwell ascertained the 
wishes of the State Department and then pressed their acceptance upon 
Colombia. At the same time, perceiving that Colombia really wanted the 
canal, Cromwell determined to work into the text of the treaty itself the 
authorization of the New Company's sale.?® 

Bunau-Varilla was likewise active in the negotiations. On January 31 he, 
Cromwell, and Hanna conferred with Martínez Silva. A week later he wrote 
the Colombian minister that he knew from experience that a private com- 
pany could not complete the Panama project and that no European govern- 
ment would consider the work in view of Ámerica's victory over Spain in 
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1898. He concluded that Panama’s only hope was the United States?9 At 
the suggestion of Martínez Silva, who was about to return to Bogotá, he 
communicated these views to Colombian President Manuel Marroquín on 
February 23 and warned that unless Colombia reduced its money demands 
those backing Nicaragua in the American Congress would use the situation 
“to kill Panama.”*? This move yielded no immediate result, but there was 
no time for brooding since Minister Concha disembarked at New York on 
February 24. DENM 
'The appointment of Concha was supposed to represent a stiffening in 
Colombian policy? especially in dealing with the New Company, but the 
situation called for more tact than toughness. On February 26 Bunau-Varilla 
and the New Company's commercial representative in New York, Xavier 
Boyard, called on Concha. It was their purpose to outline the canal situation. 
Cromwell had hoped to come along, but he could not make it.” A few days 
later, however, he met Concha and apparently charmed him sufficiently to 
continue the role of intermediary. Bunau-Varilla and Cromwell exploded 
Concha's belief that Nicaragua was a bluff and convinced him that Senator 
Hanna would not work for Panama without Colombia's cooperation. This 
" was demonstrated on March 13 when the Senate Canal Committee re- 
ported the Hepburn bill favorably by a vote of seven to four after rejecting 
the Spooner amendment by the same margin. Hanna declined to issue a 
minority report at that time. In view of this, Cromwell persuaded Concha 
to write Bogotá on March 20 that the passage of the Nicaragua canal bill was 
extremely likely and that there was a possibility of a rebellion at Panama in 
the event the canal talks failed. On March 22 Cromwell told Bunau-Varilla 
that he had managed to get Concha to drop his insistence upon a fixed-periód _ 
lease, but complained that he was getting nowhere with Concha's financial , Eg 
demands. | 
As a result of this financial snag, the cooperation between Cromwell and 
Bunau-Varilla was intensified. The two collaborators dovetailed neatly, for 
whereas Cromwell had to move cautiously in order not to jeopardize the 
interests he represented, Bunau-Varilla, seemingly a private party, could act 
more boldly. On March 22 Bunau-Varilla wrote to Concha advising that 
Colombia should scale down its financial terms, just as the New Company 
had sacrificed in order to save Panama. This plea was not heeded, an 
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Bunau-Varilla spent almost every minute of March 25 planning additional 
steps with Cromwell in the New Willard Hotel,” where they both stayed 
when in Washington. At 10:00 a.m. the following day Cromwell summoned 
Bunau-Varilla to his room to notify him that the negotiations had -reached 
a crisis” because Concha still held firmly to demands that the United States 
‚pay $7,000,000 cash and an annuity of $600,000 to begin sixteen years after 
the conclusion of the treaty.*® Cromwell knew that the annuity was un- 
acceptable to Secretary Hay. One hour later, at 11:00 a.m. Bunau-Varilla 
sent a cable, which he described as “incendiary,”* to J. Gabriel Duque, the 
editor of the Star and Herald at Panama. In this cable Bunau-Varilla ex- 
plained that Colombia’s financial demands- were imperiling the adoption of 
the Panama route by the United States and urged the alerting of all who 
wanted the Panama solution.5 Duque was prevented by government cen- 
sors from publishing the message, but he made several copies which he dis- 
tributed privately to influential Panamanians.*® He also sent a copy to Concha, 
along with a very sharp letter. Twenty months later, Duque, too, was in- 
volved in the Panama Revolution. i 
The effectiveness of Bunau-Varilla’s maneuver cannot be assessed with 
certainty, but in a few days Concha modified his stand, and a workable 
formula was obtained. On March 27 Bunau-Varilla told Concha what he 
had done and warned of “an explosion of deep and justifiable passion” at 
Panama.* Concha replied that Bunau-Varilla's action was unfortunate and 
held that the matter of money was secondary,f? but on March 29 and 30 he 
met with Bunau-Varilla and Cromwell and agreed to a draft protocol stipu- 
lating $7,000,000 cash and deferring the annual rent to arbitration. Bunau- 
Varilla was satisfied, and on March 31 he traveled to New York to visit 
friends whom he had been neglecting. Throughout the campaign he also 
maintained a room at the Hotel Waldorf in New York. Upon his arrival 
there he found a telegram from Cromwell reporting that he and Concha had 
just presented the protocol to Secretary Hay. . 
About three weeks later, on April 18, Concha and Hay agreed upon the 
so-called April Memorandum, which was the Concha Protocol modified in 
accordance with certain minor revisions suggested by Hay. The Ue 
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1898. He concluded that Panama's only hope was the United States?? At 
the suggestion of Martínez Silva, who was about to return to Bogotá, he 
communicated these views to Colombian President Manuel Marroquín on 
February 23 and warned that unless Colombia reduced its money demands 
those backing Nicaragua in the American Congress would use the situation 
“to kill Panama.”*” This move yielded no immediate result, but there was 
no time for brooding since Minister Concha disembarked at New York on 
February 24. 

The appointment of Concha was supposed to represent a stiffening in 
Colombian policy,** especially in dealing with the New Company, but the 
situation called for more tact than toughness. On February 26 Bunau-Varilla 
and the New Company's commercial representative in New York, Xavier 
Boyard, called on Concha. It was their purpose to outline the canal situation. 
Cromwell had hoped to come along, but he could not make it? A few days 
later, however, he met Concha and apparently charmed him sufficiently to 
continue the role of intermediary. Bunau-Varilla and Cromwell exploded 
Concha's belief that Nicaragua was a bluff and convinced him that Senator 
Hanna would not work for Panama without Colombia's cooperation. This 
- was demonstrated on March 13 when the Senate Canal Committee re- 
ported the Hepburn bill favorably by a vote of seven to four after rejecting 
the Spooner amendment by the same margin. Hanna declined to issue a 
minority report at that time. In view of this, Cromwell persuaded Concha 
to write Bogotá on March 20 that the passage of the Nicaragua canal bill was 
extremely likely and that there was a possibility of a rebellion at Panama in 
the event the canal talks failed *° On March 22 Cromwell told Bunau-Varilla 
that he had managed to get Concha to drop his insistence upon a fixed-period 
lease, but complained that he was getting nowhere with Concha's financial 
demands.** 

As a result of this financial snag, the cooperation between Cromwell and 
Bunau-Varilla was intensified. The two collaborators dovetailed neatly, for 
whereas Cromwell had to move cautiously in order not to jeopardize the 
interests he represented, Bunau-Varilla, seemingly a private party, could act 
more boldly. On March 22 Bunau-Varilla wrote to Concha advising that 
Colombia should scale down its financial terms, just as the New Company 
had sacrificed in order to save Panama. This plea was not heeded, and 
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Bunau-Varilla spent almost every minute of March 25 planning additional 
steps with Cromwell in the New Willard Hotel? where they both stayed 
when in Washington. At 10:00 a.m. the following day Cromwell summoned 
Bunau-Varilla to his room to notify him that the negotiations had reached 
"a crisis" because Concha still held firmly to demands that the United States 
pay $7,000,000 cash and an annuity of $600,000 to begin sixteen years after 
the conclusion of the treaty? Cromwell knew that the annuity was un- 
acceptable to Secretary Hay. One hour later, at 11:00 a.m., Bunau-Varilla 
sent a cable, which he described as "incendiary," * to J. Gabriel Duque, the 
editor of the Szar and Herald at Panama. In this cable Bunau-Varilla ex- 
plained that Colombia's financial demands were imperiling the adoption of 
the Panama route by the United States and urged the alerting of all who 
wanted the Panama solution.* Duque was prevented by government cen- 
sors from publishing the message, but he made several copies which he dis- 
tributed privately to influential Panamanians.f? He also sent a copy to Concha, 
along with a very sharp letter. Twenty months later, Duque, too, was in- 
volved in the Panama Revolution. 

The effectiveness of Bunau-Varilla's maneuver cannot be assessed with 
certainty, but in a few days Concha modified his stand, and a workable 
formula was obtained. On March 27 Bunau-Varilla told Concha what he 
had done and warned of "an explosion of deep and justifiable passion" at 
Panama.*' Concha replied that Bunau-Varilla's action was unfortunate and 
held that the matter of money was secondary,*? but on March 29 and 30 he 
met with Bunau-Varilla and Cromwell and agreed to a draft protocol stipu- 
lating $7,000,000 cash and deferring the annual rent to arbitration. Bunau- 
Varilla was satisfied, and on March 31 he traveled to New York to visit 
friends whom he had been neglecting. Throughout the campaign he also 
maintained a room at the Hotel Waldorf in New York. Upon his arrival 
there he found a telegram from Cromwell reporting that he and Concha had 
just presented the protocol to Secretary Hay.*? 

About three weeks later, on April 18, Concha and Hay agreed upon the 
so-called April Memorandum, which was the Concha Protocol modified in 
accordance with certain minor revisions suggested by Hay. The United 
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States-Colombian negotiations for a canal treaty appeared to be at a mutually 
satisfactory stage and presumably needed only favorable action on Panama by 
the American Congress in order to be completed, This turned out to be an il- 
lusion, as later events demonstrated. Significantly, the first article of this 
draft treaty provided for Colombia’s consent to the sale of the New Com- 
pany to the United States. Concha took all these steps out of the conviction 
that Panama was running second in the American Congress, but without 
word from Bogotá, since instructions drafted March 24 were pouched and 
did not reach him until April 26. Concha then learned that his government 
had wanted him to act quite differently than he did, and the chagrined 
envoy sought to resign, He was further embittered when he found out that 
Hay knew the contents of his instructions weeks before, because the United 
States minister in Bogotá, Charles Hart, had reported them to Washington 
by cable? Nevertheless, Cromwell and Bunau-Varilla had completed the 
tasks that Senator Hanna required for leading the Panama fight on Capitol 

Hanna had to move very carefully, so that his opposition to Nicaragua 
would not be interpreted as opposition to the entire canal project. The news- 
papers of William Randolph Hearst did, in fact, charge that Panama was 
a ruse of the transcontinental railroads to defeat any canal and that Hanna 
was their agent in hopes of winning the Republican presidential nomination 
in 1904.9 Nonetheless, supported by Senators Albert B. Kittredge of South 
Dakota, Joseph H. Millard of Nebraska, and Peter C. Pritchard of North 
Carolina, Hanna kept the Nicaragua bill in committee until March 13. When 
Senator Morgan finally took the Nicaragua bill to the Senate Steering Com- 
mittee, he found the calendar crowded with such measures as the Chinese 
exclusion bill, the Philippines temporary civil government bill, and Cuban 
reciprocity. As late as April 14, Cromwell predicted to Bunau-Varilla that 
Congress would not get to the canal bill in that session. When the Senate 
Canal Committee reported for Nicaragua, Hanna's group remained silent, 
but six days later Senators Kittredge and Pritchard, serving on a subcom- 
mittee investigating the legal status of the New Company, issued a report 
that challenged the majority and declared that the company's rights were 
clear and that it had the power to transfer its properties to the United 
States. 5? Cromwell boasted to Bunau-Varilla that he and a partner, Edward B. 
Hill, were the real authors of this minority report and added that he was 
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having it printed and distributed widely.* Cromwell and Bunau-Varilla, 
meanwhile, made use of the time Hanna gave them, not only to remove the 
obstacles to Panama's adoption, but also to provide the Ohio senator with the 
argument he would use in the Senate chamber. 

In the preparation of such material, Bunau-Varilla served as the expert on 
engineering and technical matters. In February 1902 Bunau-Varilla and 
William Burr, a member of the Isthmian Canal Commission and a professor 
at Columbia University, visited the Croton Dam in New York in order to 
collect data for defending the projected Bohio Dam at Panama. The Bohio 
Dam was planned at Panama in order to control the waters of the Chagres 
River, which at flood stage would menace the Panama Canal, but some engi- 
neers questioned the feasibility of this dam. Bunau-Varilla expected that it 
would come up in debate and briefed Hanna on the subject. Bunau-Varilla 
also undertook to revise a pamphlet that he had written in rgor entitled 
Nicaragua or Panama, in which he argued the relative merits of the two 
routes. In order to attract busy congressmen, he decided to replace his text 
with a series of graphs and charts that compared Nicaragua and Panama on 
such points as the amount of excavation required, the number of locks, and 
the length of the canal navigation. The original pamphlet had mentioned the ` 
danger of seismic disturbances at Nicaragua, but this argument had failed 
to excite interest, and Bunau-Varilla omitted it in his revision. On April 6 
he sent this paper to Cromwell, who was compiling the Panama argument 
for Hanna. A week later, at the request of Hanna's secretary, Elmer Dover, 
Bunau-Varilla backed up his facts with page references to the final report of 
the commission. At this point, Maurice Bunau-Varilla arrived in the United 
States, and Philippe spent the rest of April sightseeing in the United States, 
Canada, and Cuba with his brother. 

April was a strange interlude in Bunau-Varilla's activities, but he was 
quick to return in May when a dramatic volcanic eruption at Martinique 
suddenly made exploitable the volcanoes at Nicaragua. Maurice allegedly 
came to America concerned over reports that Philippe was insane," but the 
papers of Philippe Bunau-Varilla indicate that he was acting rationally. 
Moreover, the debate on the canal issue was not expected before early June, 
and Bunau-Varilla had litde to do, especially since Cromwell was keeping the 
Panama argument under wraps. Cromwell showed no misgivings regarding 
Bunau-Varilla's mental health because on April 14 he personally arranged a 
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letter of introduction for the Bunau-Varilla brothers from Assistant Secretary 
of War Cary Sawyer to Brigadier General Leonard Wood, the American 
commander at Havana? At any rate, on May 8, two days after the volcano 
Mount Pelée snuffed out 25,000 lives at Martinique, Bunau-Varilla returned 
to New York. He immediately took one of his old copies of Nicaragua or 
Panama to editor Edward P. Mitchell of the New York Sun, who was in the 
Panama camp, and on May 12 Mitchell published an editorial that alerted 
Americans to the volcanoes lining the Nicaraguan route? On May 10 and 12 
Bunau-Varilla sent a circular letter to President Roosevelt and to every 
United States senator, in which he named six volcanoes rising from the waters 
of Lake Nicaragua and recalled that in 1835 the Nicaraguan volcano, Con- 
seguina, staged a forty-four-hour eruption during which it poured out every 
six minutes an amount of stone and ash equal to the total excavation of the 
Nicaragua canal.® While Bunau-Varilla was turning “disaster at Martinique 
into a victory for Panama,”* Cromwell finished tying together the Panama 
argument and waited unti] the eve of the canal debate in the Senate to drop 
a bombshell. 

On May 31 the Panama minority of the Senate Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals filed a minority report.* The report was drawn up very well; 
printed on slick paper and amply illustrated, it differed appreciably from 
the traditional Senate document. It became known popularly as the “Hanna 
Minority Report," but it was unquestionably the joint product of Bunau- 
Varilla and Cromwell. The report contained extracts of testimony of members 
of the commission before the Canal Committee the preceding February and 
March. 'These were selected to show that the commissioners favored Panama 
all along, but could not recommend it because of the New Company's atti- 
tude. The technical argument, fully supported by citations from the final 
report of the commission, was a faithful reproduction of the paper Bunau- 
Varilla sent to Cromwell on April 6. The report even alluded to a scheme 
for a provisional lock canal that was uniquely Bunau-Varilla's idea, and it 
warned that the Nicaraguan route ran through a volcanic field. The volcano 
argument was very up to date with a reference to a May 28 New York Sun 
news report that the Nicaraguan volcano, Momotombo, had erupted on 
March 24. Cromwell, incidentally, told Bunau-Varilla that he had the original 
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report of this eruption as it appeared in the Nicaraguan press.* The minority 
report included the Kittredge-Pritchard report concerning the validity of the 
New Company's title, and it concluded by recommending the adoption of the 
Spooner amendment in place of House Bill Number 3110 (the Hepburn bill). 
The battle lines were drawn for the great canal debate scheduled for June 
4 on the Senate calendar. 

Hanna assumed the burden of speechmaking in the Senate, but Bunau- 
Varilla and Cromwell gave him complete support and supplied him with 
any information he needed and ran any errand required. Before the debate 
started, Cromwell notified Bunau-Varilla that Hanna would speak on June 
5 in “his simple and direct way" and, in order to avoid attacks, would re- 
frain from using material obviously prepared by others. Hanna wished 
particularly that Bunau-Varilla would have his set of diagrams comparing 
Nicaragua and Panama printed under his own name. Bunau-Varilla, 
therefore, remained in New York until June 5 arranging the printing of his 
paper under the title Comparative Characteristics of Nicaragua and Panama. 
Because this took longer than anticipated, a concerned Cromwell telegraphed 
Bunau-Varilla on June 5 to repeat that Hanna was speaking that day and to 
state that he had placed many of Bunau-Varilla's papers “in his package." 9? 
He also asked Bunau-Varilla to mail all available copies of his pamphlet. 
Bunau-Varilla immediately arranged to have one hundred copies of his paper 
sent to the New Willard Hotel, and he entrained for Washington, where 
he arrived at 1:00 a.m. on June 6. There he found additional instructions 
from Cromwell for sending the paper to the sergeant at arms of the Senate 
chamber for distribution." As Cromwell had stated, Hanna started his speech 
on June 5, but after two hours he was too fatigued to continue, and he post- 
poned the conclusion of his remarks until the following day. When he re- 
sumed, Bunau-Varilla's paper was on the desk of every senator. Senator 
Morgan looked at it and said, "I have seen nothing so elegant in letterpress 
and illustration, unless it is the edition of the report of the minority of the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals.” On June 6 Bunau-Varilla joined 
Cromwell in the Senate gallery for the second day of Hanna's address. 

'The speech that Hanna delivered to the Senate on June 5 and 6, 1902, was 
the best of his career, and it has been ranked among the most famous con- 
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gressional addresses, but at the time it drew an angry rebuttal from the pro- 
Nicaragua elements, who questioned Hanna's sincerity and charged that 
Cromwell actually wrote it and rehearsed the senator. Hanna overcame the 
obstacle that he was not a good public speaker by displaying a thorough 
understanding of the canal question. He spoke extemporaneously, but his 
secretary sat at his elbow armed with a formidable file of documents and 
papers. Senator Orville Platt of Connecticut declared that he had not heard 
a more effective address during his time in the Senate? and others were 
certain that it changed votes.” The first attacks on the speech concentrated 
on the volcano argument, and a Washington newspaper printed a cartoon 
showing Hanna at an easel painting smoking volcanoes while two figures, 
one labeled “Panama Co.” and the other representing railroad magnate J. J. 
Hill, stood watching over his shoulder admiringly." James Creelman, the 
spokesman for the pro-Nicaragua Hearst press, called Hanna an "alarming 
geologist" and stated that he spoke "surrounded by maps dotted with red, 
[pointing] out danger spots in the path the railroad lobby [did not] want"? 
Creelman wrote contemptuously that Hanna spoke to a "drowsy Senate 
chamber" and a “drooping audience in the hot galleries," but that Cromwell, 
“the shrewd lawyer of the corrupt Panama scheme,” sat smiling as he watched 
a scene he helped set by his “nightly visits” to Hanna's house.*? The strong- 
est attacks directed against the Panama partisans and especially Cromwell, 
however, were those of Senator Morgan, who charged that the lawyer had 
been behind every move since 1896 to frustrate American action on an 
isthmian canal and that he was the real author of the Spooner amendment 
and the “Hanna Minority Report.”’* Morgan denounced Cromwell as a 
“marplot” and regretted that it had been his distasteful duty to expose him.?® 
The canal debate was not entirely acrimonious, however, and there was much 
responsible argument on the merits of the respective canal routes. 
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Following Hanna's speech, Bunau-Varilla actively resumed the role of 
consulting engineer for the Panama side. He supplied the technical data for 
fending the shots of Senators John H. Mitchell of Oregon and William A. 
Harris of Kansas, who declared that a sea level canal was not feasible at 
Panama owing to the floods of the Chagres River and that, therefore, the 
issue was settled since even Ferdinand de Lesseps had admitted that Nicaragua 
offered the best route for a lock canal. On June 9, after a conference with 
Cromwell"? Bunau-Varilla prepared a twenty-page memorandum for Hanna 
that sought to prove the practicability of a sea level canal at Panama. The 
commission, he wrote, proposed to control the Chagres by widening the 
canal and by building an earth dam at Bohio, which, he added, was less 
vulnerable to seismic disturbances than the projected Conchuda Dam of 
masonry at Nicaragua.” This information was used in the discussions on June 
ro, but Senator Harris replied with a detailed criticism of the Bohio Dam 
project that asserted, as its major point, that men could not work at the 
depths required for laying its foundation. Bunau-Varilla had studied that 
matter with Professor Burr the preceding February, and so he asked Burr 
to come to Washington to help prepare a rebuttal.” On June 11 Burr met 
with Bunau-Varilla and Cromwell and supplied them with figures showing 
that men had worked in pressurized caissons at depths of over one hundred 
feet in constructing the New York East River Bridge, completed in 1902. 
He attested to the feasibility of the Bohio Dam and agreed to record his 
views in a letter to Hanna so that the senator could use it as an authority in 
debate.*? In this way, the questions raised by Harris were effectively quashed, 
but Bunau-Varila was not satisfed with the way things were going. He 
recognized that the senators were laymen and that they cared little about 
matters of earth dams or pressurized caissons. Moreover, the one argument 
that he thought would arouse interest, that of the volcanoes, had so far made 
little impression. 

When the canal debate was a little over a week old, therefore, Bunau- 
Varilla devised a means of dramatizing the volcano argument and scored an 
unforgettable victory. Senator Morgan had been quite successful in over- 
coming the volcano scare by reading a letter in the Senate on June 3 in which 
Nicaraguan President José Zelaya repudiated reports of recent volcanic 
activity in his country. The Panama partisans seemed unable to counteract 
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this maneuver. On June 11 Bunau-Varilla delivered to every senator and 
representative a copy of that day's New York Sun containing an editorial 
describing the Nicaragua volcano, Omotepe. The following day he peddled 
papers again, so that every congressman might read another Sun editorial 
entitled “A Question of Veracity,” which challenged President Zelaya by 
reproducing all available accounts of Momotombo's March 24 eruption. None 
of this brought results, and Bunau-Varilla believed that he needed some- 
thing special to refute Zelaya. Then, “by a sudden inspiration,” he remembered 
that in his 1901 pamphlet he had described a Nicaraguan postage stamp 
which showed Momotombo “belching forth in magnificent eruption.” Here 
was an official document showing the way in which Nicaraguans “char- 
acterized their soil," and so Bunau-Varilla obtained ninety of these stamps 
from philatelic dealers in Washington and affixed them to sheets of paper 
bearing the caption “An official witness of the volcanic activity of Nica- 
ragua.”®! On June 16 he distributed the stamps to each senator, and he could 
boast that they contributed to Panama's victory three days later. This was 
one of the most famous episodes in the Frenchman's career, and, although 
its importance may be exaggerated, it attracted much attention and placed on 
the defensive those who were trying to minimize the danger from volcanoes. 

Cromwell apparently had no part in this maneuver, but he was extremely 
busy trying to secure votes for Panama, as he informed Bunau-Varilla in the 
following note penned on New Willard stationery on the evening of 
June 177: 


Dear Varilla: 


I have positive assurance that Mr. Clarke [sic] of Montana will vote against P— 
There is no doubt of this for he tried to persuade another Senator to vote for N. 
this afternoon—as did also Bacon and Daniels, 


You felt so sure of Clark and said I might dismiss him from doubt, that I suggest 
that you at once see him. I am going on other urgent matters of similar character. 
Hastily 
WNC. 
Bunau-Varilla spent all of June 18 working vainly to win Senator William 
A. Clark's vote, but despite this setback the Panama forces were victorious 
the next day. 
The passage of the Spooner amendment was a brilliant achievement in 
lobbying, for in six months Bunau-Varilla and Cromwell, behind the enor- 
mous influence of Hanna, had reversed a decade-old sentiment in America 
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favoring Nicaragua. 'The vote for the Panama Canal in the Senate on June 
19 was 67 to 6; the balloting on the motion to substitute the Hepburn bill 
with the Spooner amendment, however, was much closer and showed more 
accurately the relative strength of the rival factions. On the next day a 
House-Senate Conference Committee met to work out the differences in 
their respective canal bills. Hepburn of the House and Morgan of the Senate 
held out until June 25. Others raised the white flag earlier; publisher Hearst, 
still suspicious, believed that Panama was better than no canal at all, and he 
urged Congress to call the “bluff” of the railroads by voting for the Spooner 
amendment.°® On June 26 the House reversed its previous stand and voted 260 
to 8 for the Panama Canal. Cromwell crowed to Bunau-Varilla, *our bill 
passed.” % Well-wishers, including Minister Concha,P5 congratulated the two 
lobbyists, but Hanna cautioned restraint. He pointed out that Nicaragua still 
had a chance if they could not fulfill the provisions of the Spooner amend- 
ment, and, consequently, they would have to devote their "very best attention 
to the matter for some time yet.” 8° 

Hanna was only too right because the most difficult chapter in the 
Panama story was yet to come. 'The treaty with Colombia became a political 
football both in Washington and Bogotá, and in the summer of 1903 Crom- 
well turned to the Panamanians themselves for a solution. He used the em- 
ployees of the Panama Railroad to foment a separatist movement at Panama, 
but when the Colombian minister in Washington discovered his activities, 
he deserted the conspirators and fled to Paris to consult the New Company. 
Virtually in mid-ocean he passed Bunau-Varilla, who was coming the other 
way. Bunau-Varilla took over where Cromwell left off, saw the Panama 
Revolution through, became the first minister of Panama to the United 
States, and wrote the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty. There are charges, of 
course, that Bunau-Varilla was called to the United States to fill in for 
Cromwell, who could not openly work for Panama's independence without 
endangering the New Company's property. Bunau-Varilla denied this 
assertion, and his published memoirs treat Cromwell scornfully. 

The papers of Bunau-Varilla do not illuminate the charge that Bunau- 
Varilla and Cromwell continued to collaborate in 1903. For this reason, the 
evidence of the lobby of these two in 1902 is most significant. On the other 
hand, there is nothing in Bunau-Varilla's papers between the passage of the 
Spooner amendment and the Panama Revolution that would indicate a 
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rift between the two men. When Bunau-Varilla sailed from the United 
States for France on July 3, 1902, he found in his stateroom a gift of wine 
and fruit from Cromwell, for which the Frenchman was profusely grate- 
ful.” Among Bunau-Varilla's papers, the last letter that the two exchanged 
was on August 14, 1902, during a visit to Paris by Cromwell. It was a cordial 
letter from Cromwell, who hoped that he and his wife would have a chance 
to dine with the Bunau-Varillas. Whether or not other messages were 
suppressed remains unanswered, but there is one manuscript among the 
Bunau-Varilla collection which raises serious questions. On November 10, 
1903, one week after the Panama Revolution and following Bunau-V arilla's ap- 
pointment as minister of Panama, William J. Curtis, Cromwell’s law partner, 
wrote the following to Bunau-Varilla: 

My faithful John informs me you are going to Washington tonight, and as I 
cannot see you for several hours owing to your dinner engagement I take this 
means of delivering a message from the President whom I saw this morning. He 


said: "please tell Mr. Varilla, for me, that I think it would be wise if he avoided 


any public statements or interviews." 
Permit me to suggest that it would be well to obtain from the Consuls the exact 
credentials of the Commission that is to arrive next Tuesday, in order that it may 
be clear that there is no possible conflict of authority in the negotiations of the 
treaty. We are advised that they have full powers. This may be a mistake—I hope 
it is. 
I shall return to Washington on Thursday.9? 
This is an exciting postscript to the story of the collaboration in 1902 of 
 Bunau-Varilla and Cromwell and presents the intriguing possibility that 
the history of the Panama Revolution of 1903 may, too, warrant some re- 
writing. 
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English History, 1558-1640: A Bibliographical Survey 


PEREZ ZAGORIN* 


MY purpose in the following pages is to take a selective view of the writings 
on Elizabethan and early Stuart history, which have appeared within the 
past two decades or so.! Brief as this period is, and despite the interruption to 
historical scholarship caused by almost six years of war, there can be no 
doubt that the study of the age lying between the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth I and the meeting of the Long Parliament has never been in so flourish- 
ing a state. It seems likely that more research is now devoted to it, in 
proportion to other parts of English history, than ever before. Unfamiliar 
areas have been explored, fresh problems propounded, and new methods of 
investigation applied. Established views, hallowed for years by an apostolic 
succession of clichés, have been deprived of orthodoxy. While an increasing 
number of younger scholars have dedicated themselves to profitable work in 
the field, the fundamental contributions resulting from the researches of 
some of our veteran historians show that there are still giants in the land? 


I shall begin with political and constitutional history, as it is here that 
some of the outstanding advances have been achieved. For the reign of 
Elizabeth, no work of recent years stands higher in importance than the 
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. masterly volumes in which Professor Sir John Neale first told the full story 
of the Elizabethan Commons, The first, The Elizabethan House of Com- 
mons (London, 1949), anatomizes the lower house as an institution. The 
types and quality of members are depicted, a number of elections in county 
and borough described, and procedure explained. Neale conclusively answers 
in the negative the question whether the government packed the House, and 
he shows how the normal processes of election operated without much 
deliberate intervention to assure the court a substantial representation in Parlia- 
ment. The remaining two volumes, Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments, 1559- 
1581 (London, 1953), and Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments, 1584-1601 (Lon- 
don, 1957), form a consecutive narrative of the parliamentary history of the 
reign. Neale used a large quantity of new material in constructing his great 
study. He assembled fresh data on Elizabethan M.P.'s. New speeches and 
private members’ journals of proceedings have come to light, so that Sir 
Simonds D'Ewes's Journal has ceased to be the source par excellence for the 
parliamentary transactions of these years.* It is very much to be hoped that 
the most important of these journals, such as those for 1572, will be published 
. in extenso? 

The picture of Parliament that Neale has painted is not only far richer 
in detail and more dense with life than any before: it also materially alters 
the conception previously held respecting the development of the Commons. 
Most significant, it has revealed that the extent of organized opposition to 
the government's measures was very much stronger in the earlier years of 
the reign than had been realized. The notion that Parliament raised itself 
to defy the Queen only when the country had been released from the Spanish 
danger after 1588 must be definitely discarded. As the new evidence makes 
plain, apprehension over the succession, patriotic wrath against Mary Stuart, 
and dislike of Elizabeth's politique policy led members into frequent collision 
with the Queen from the 1560’s onward. Neale finds the mainspring of this 
opposition in the Puritan members. It was they, he says, who "taught the 
House of Commons . . . the art of opposition, which might be considered 


the outstanding contribution of the Elizabethan period to Parliamentary 
history. ..."9 
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Despite the breadth of Neale's synthesis and the firmness of many of his 
conclusions, numerous aspects of parliamentary history still await investi- 
gation, and certain problems continue to perplex. Some important statutes 
of the reign, for example, are barely touched in his work, though one may 
surmise that new information could now be presented on their passage in 
the House, The description of the composition of the Commons, trenchant 
and artful as it is, is only an outline. By means of the biographical approach, 
much more can be done to analyze the characteristics of the members socially, 
economically, and in other ways. Here we shall have to await the appearance 
of the great history of Parliament now in progress. Neale is himself the di- 
rector of the Elizabethan section and has said that his period will contain 
the biographies of about 2,700 members, most of them not included in the 
Dictionary of National Biography.” Finally, there is the crucial question of 
opposition in the House. Neale's emphasis on the role of the Puritan members 
is undoubtedly justified. They must be regarded as the prototype of the 
Country opposition which took shape in the next reign, the germ of the first 
political movement in modern English history, which was to be more than a 
faction because it was founded not as the following of a great man but on 


the basis of policy and principles. But when the Elizabethan opposition is ~ 


considered in the perspective of the sixteenth century as a whole, the ques- 
tion necessarily arises as to the basis of the resistance to the crown so mani- 
fest at times before Elizabeth's accession. Neale has referred, for instance, to 
several remarkable episodes in Mary's Parliaments as very important in this 
respect? What, since it was presumably not Puritanism, had the leaders of 
this resistance in common with their fellows in Elizabeth's Parliaments? 
Was it mainly a concern for their purses that produced such a crossing of 
the government's will? Does the gentry members' independence of the court, 
as well as Puritanism, help to explain the opposition to Elizabeth, as earlier 
to Mary? 'The whole subject, it would seem, must be considered further be- 
fore we can feel that we have all the clues. 

For the reigns of James I and Charles I, nothing exists comparable to 
Neale's work, and a history of the Parliaments between 1604 and 1629, in 
which the themes are the evolution of the Commons as an institution and 
the formation of the opposition movement, has still to be written. In the 
meantime one must continue to refer for a general picture mainly to Pro- 
fessor Wallace Notestein's famous paper, "The Winning of the Initiative by 
the House of Commons” (Proceedings of the British Academy [London, 
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1924-25], 125-75), eked out by several recent monographs on individual 
Parliaments and particular aspects of parliamentary development. David H. 
Willson's invaluable The Privy Councillors in the House of Commons, 1604- 
1629 (Minneapolis, Minn., 1940), is a definitive description of the role of the 
councilors and the decline of their influence over proceedings as leadership in 
the House passed from them to private members in the opposition. Harold 
Hulme, Sir John Eliot, 1592 to 1632: Struggle for Parliamentary Freedom 
(New York, 1957), gives much detail on parliamentary transactions in the 
1620's. Thomas L. Moir, The Addled Parliament of 1614 (Oxford, Eng. 
1958), presents a good account of that abortive two-month meeting and sets 
it in the context of more long-range parliamentary development. He also 
provides informative appendixes on the membership of both houses. Williams 
M. Mitchell’s The Rise of the Revolutionary Party in the English House of 
Commons, 1603-1629 (New York, 1957), bears a most tantalizing title, but is 
unfortunately marked by serious inadequacies. It offers some interesting re- 
marks on the continuity of opposition members from Parliament to Parlia- 
ment and raises some fundamental questions that it does little to answer. 
A few recent articles relating to the parliamentary aspect of this period 
may also be noticed. An excellent study of Wiltshire members and elections 
is Stanley T. Bindoff’s "Parliamentary History 1529-1688" in Victoria County 
History, Wiltshire? Hulme has shown how the Commons extended its privi- 
lege of freedom of speech in the earlier seventeenth century? On the basis 
of newly found evidence, I. H. C. Fraser effects a revision of the traditional 
narrative of the tumultuous scene in the Commons on March 2, 1629. His 
story makes clear that the conduct of Eliot, Denzil Holles, and their friends 
on that memorable day was even more audacious than had been thought. 
Elizabeth R. Foster describes the way in which the Commons brought the 
provocative subject of monopolies within the scope of its attack on griev- 
ances. The restoration of representation to certain boroughs by action of 
the Commons is carefully considered by Evangeline de Villiers. As earlier 
under Elizabeth, so also this increase in borough representation after 1621 


9 The Victoria History of the Counties of England: A History of Wiltshire, ed. R. B. Pugh 
and Elizabeth Crittall (7 vols., London, 1953-57), V, iris 

10 Harold Hulme, "The Winning of Freedom of Speech by the House of Commons," 
American Historical Review, LXI (July 1956), 825753... 

111, H. C. Fraser, “The Agitation in the Commons, 2 March 1629, and the Interrogation 

of the Leaders of the Anti-Court Group,” Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, XXX 
(May 1957), 86-95. 

12 Elizabeth R. Foster, “The Procedure of the House of Commons against Patents and 
Monopolies, 1621-1624,” in Conflict in Stuart England: Essays in Honour of Wallace Note- 
stein, ed. William A. Aiken and Basil D. Henning (New York, 1960). 
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was a result of the desire of local patrons and gentry for seats. Lawrence 
Stone has analyzed well the influence exercised in parliamentary elections 
by the second Earl of Salisbury.!* With this may be compared an earlier ac- 
count of the electoral influence of two other great peers, the third and the 
fourth Earls of Pembroke.!* 

Little progress has been made in recent years in the editing of original 
materials pertaining to transactions in early Stuart Parliaments. A large 
number of manuscript diaries of proceedings of the Commons kept by pri- 
vate members is known, and the publication of the more important of these 
is an urgent requirement of scholarship. They ought to be printed even if 
they cannot be provided with the copious apparatus and notes that distinguish 
the great edition of the Commons’ debates of 1621 by Notestein and his col- 
laborators.!® For the House of Lords—one of the really neglected topics in 
the writings on parliamentary history—Evangeline de Villers has published 
some fragments of a journal of the 1621 Parliament kept by the fifth Earl of 
Huntingdon. This includes the only known firsthand account of an im- 
portant speech delivered by King James to the upper house.” 

The discussion of the literature for the period after 1640 belongs to the 
bibliography of the English Revolution and is beyond our present scope. 
Two wotks, however, dealing with members of the Long Parliament happily 
fall within our province. They are Mary F. Keeler, The Long Parliament, 
1640-1641: A Biographical Study of Its Members (Philadelphia, 1954), and 
Douglas D. Brunton and Donald H. Pennington, Members of the Long 
Parliament (London, 1954). Though these two books in part cover the same 
ground, they also usefully supplement each other and together form the in- 
dispensable basis for all future study of the personnel of this great Parliament. 
Mrs. Keeler's book is a detailed portrait of the original members of the 
Commons and contains much information on their political experience and 
allegiance, their economic and social position, and their family connections. 
It provides a biographical article on each member and includes a brief 
account of the elections in every county and borough. Brunton and Pennington 
extend their study to the men elected over the entire thirteen years of the 

18 Evangeline de Villiers, "Parliamentary Boroughs Restored by the House of Commons, 
1621-1641,” English ne Review, LXVII (Apr. 1952), 175-202; see Neale, Elizabethan 
House of Commons, Chap. 

14 Lawrence Stone, The: Electoral Influence of the Second Earl of Salisbury, 1614-68," Eng- 
lish Historical Review, LXXI (July 1956), 384—400. 

15 Violet A. Rowe, “The Influence of the Earls of Pembroke on Parliamentary Elections, 
1625-1641," ibid., L (Apr. 1935), 242-56. 

18 Commons Debates 1621, ed. Wallace Notestein et al. (7 vols., New Haven, Conn., 1935). 


17 The Hastings Journal of the Parliament of 1621, ed. Evangeline de Villiers, Camden 
Miscellany, XX (1953). 
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Long Parliament and concentrate more strongly on their social and occupa- 
tional character. Appendixes that list the members both alphabetically and by 
constituency and analyze some of their main features in statistical form con- 
stitute an extremely useful part of their work. By means of these writings, we 
are able at last to see many members of the Long Parliament as individuals. 
The whole story has thus become fuller and far more interesting. At the 
same time, the main conclusion that emerges is the substantial social similar- 
ity, if not identity, of the members who opposed the King and those who 
supported him. 

In other departments of political and constitutional history than the par- 
liamentary, a number of publications should be mentioned. Additions have 
been made to various collections of state papers and other sources. The Acts 
of the Privy Council have been augmented by a further installment covering 
July 1628-April 1629. An interval of eighteen years separates this volume 
from its predecessor in the series.** Surely the Public Record Office and 
other authorities who have shown such deplorable slowness in printing 
the chief records in their care might find some means of accelerating their 
present glacial rate of publication. A new volume, the first and only one 
since 1936, was published in 1950 in the calendar of foreign state papers for 
Elizabeth's reign with an informative introduction by the editor, Professor 
Reginald B. Wernham.?? 'There have also been a few—a very few—additions 
to the publications of the Historical Manuscripts Commission relating to this 
period. 'These, and most of the other serial publications of texts pertaining to 
English historical subjects, can now best be found by consulting E. L. C. 
Mullins' invaluable analytical guide to such works, which the Royal Histori- 
cal Society has recently issued.” 

As regards constitutional documents, a new selection covering the Tudor 
age has been edited with commentary by Geoffrey R. Elton. This work 
will probably take the place held in the past by Joseph R. Tanner's Tudor 
Constitutional Documents, 1485-1603 (2d ed., Cambridge, Eng., 1930), as the 
principal collection for purposes of teaching and reference. Althoügh it omits 
certain documents for which Tanner will still be consulted, it also contains 
important new ones and is better arranged. 'The vigorous and incisive com- 
mentary, often controversial, brings the discussion of outstanding questions 

18 Acts of the Privy Council of England 1628 July-1629 April (London, 1958). 

19 Acts of the Privy Council of England 1627 Sept.-1628 June (London, 1940). 

20 Calendar of State Papers Foreign ..., XXIII, Jan.-[uly, 1589, ed. Reginald B. Wernham 
(London, 1950). The preface to this volume contains an announcement that the foreign calendar 
is to be discontinued and replaced by a series of "descriptive lists." 


31 Texts and Calendars: An Analytical Guide to Serial Publications (London, 1958). 
22 The Tudor Constitution, cd. Geoffrey R. Elton (Cambridge, Eng., 1960). 
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up to date. Among other texts recently published are William Lambarde's 
Archeion: Or, A Discourse upon the High Courts of Justice in England, : 
edited by Charles H. McIlwain and Paul L. Ward (Cambridge, Mass., 1957), 
and the historian William Camden's brief “Discourse concerning the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown,” edited by Frank S. Fussner ?? 

No modern scholar has tried to write the history of Elizabeth's reign or 
that of her two successors in anything like the fullness of detail of James 
Anthony Froude or Samuel Gardiner. While such an undertaking would - 
doubtless be a work of supererogation, there is a pressing need for histories 
of these periods, composed on a smaller and more selective scale, that will re- 
flect the present state of learning and present-day interests, correct old errors, 
and give attention to important problems neglected in the earlier literature. 
Perhaps the time will not come for a synthesis of this kind, however, until 
the analytical preoccupation that presently dominates most historical work 
provides the material for it in a fuller harvest of monographs and special 
studies. There has been a strong tendency recently to blame historians for 
excessive specialization and narrowness of interest. If some measure of 
justice must be conceded to this charge, it must also be pointed out, first, that 
in the best research the sense of the whole, and of the relation of the part to 
the whole, is always present, and, second, that this concentration on the 
analysis of particular topics is really an expression of the conscience of the 
historian revolting against superficial answers and trite opinions and deter- 
mined by painstaking labor to get at the truth of things. 

Án intimation of the sort of synthesis in political history we may hope for 
in the future is provided in Neale's lecture, "The Elizabethan Political Scene" 
(Proceedings of the British Academy, XXXIV [London, 1948], 97-117). This, 
despite its brevity, is one of the most penetrating treatments of political in- 
stitutions and the nature of power at this time that has been written. Its 
discussion of the court, patronage, and the factional character of politics sug- 
gests fruitful lines of research and points the way to a profounder conception 
of state and society in the sixteenth century. An interesting paper exemplify- 
ing a similar approach is Arthur H. Dodd, “North Wales in the Essex 
Revolt of 1601” (English Historical Review, LIX [Sept. 1944], 348-70). 

Several recent monographs on administration are also of importance. Henry 
E. Bell’s An Introduction to the History and Records of the Court of Wards 
and Liveries (Cambridge, Eng., 1953) is a model account of the great institu- 
tion whose exactions so deeply affected the governing class. It should be stud- 


28 William Camden, "Discourse concerning the Prerogative of the Crown," ed. Frank S. 
Fussner, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, CI (Apr. 1957), 204-15. 
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ied in conjunction with Joel Hurstfield, The Queen's Wards: Wardship and 
Marriage under Elizabeth 1 (London, 1958), a good analysis of wardship and 
of the role of the Court of Wards under Elizabeth. For the reign of Charles I, 
Gerald E. Aylmer, The King's Servants: The Civil Service of Charles I, 1625- 
42 (London, 1961), is indispensable. It describes in almost superabundant de- 
tail the nature of service under the crown, the social origins and character of 
the official body, and the political significance of office holding. Its implica- 
tions for the better understanding of politics before and during the Civil 
War are far reaching. One of the important prerogative instruments of 
the crown is treated in Penry Williams, The Council in the Marches of 
Wales under Elizabeth 1 (Cardiff, 1958). Allegra Woodworth, Purveyance 
for the Royal Household in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (Philadelphia, 
1945), offers a scholarly picture of the administrative and financial aspects of 
the provisioning of the court and describes the attempt to devise solutions 
. for the grievances to which purveyance gave rise. Geoffrey R. Elton's article 
on ae Elizabethan Exchequer also has useful bearings on politics and institu- 
tions,” 

Of eini works concerned principally with political and constitutional 
matters, one of the best-known, John B. Black's The Reign of Elizabeth, 1558- 
1603 (Vol. VIII of The Oxford History of England [ Oxford, Eng. 1936]), has 
appeared with some important alterations in a second edition (Oxford, Eng., 
1959). Stanley T. Bindoffs brief Tudor England (Harmondsworth, 1950) 
contains several sparkling chapters on the Elizabethan period. The companion 
volume on the Stuart period by Maurice P. Ashley is somewhat dull and 
prosaic." The same must be said for Godfrey Davies’ The Early Stuarts, 1603- 
1660 (Vol. IX of The Oxford History of England [Oxford, Eng., 1937; 2d ed. 
Oxford, Eng., 1959]). C. Veronica Wedgwood, The King's Peace, 1637-1641 
(London, 1955), is a well-written account of the last years of Charles I's reign 
before the Civil War. Alfred L. Rowse, The England of Elizabeth: The Struc- 
ture of Society (London, 1951), discusses politics and much else. Full of 
learning and informed by a deep poetic responsiveness to the vanished glories 
of the sixteenth century, it is the best picture of the Elizabethan age. Conyers 
Read's life of Lord Burghley, the last work of a great scholar recently passed 
from our midst, centers almost wholly on political history and foreign affairs 


24 Geoffrey R. Elton, “The Elizabethan Exchequer: War in the Receipt" in Elizabethan 
Government and Society: Essays Presented to Sir john Neale (London, 1961). Except for Elton's 
essay, I have seen none of the papers in this volume, which was not available to me when the 
present article was written in May 1961. The various contributions undoubtedly contain much 
of importance for the study of the period. 

25 Maurice P. Ashley, England in the Seventeenth Century (Harmondsworth, 1952). 
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and has copious citations from documents.?? For foreign affairs, Garrett 
Mattingly, The Defeat of the Armada (London, 1959), gives a brilliant 
account of international relations during the Anglo-Spanish war and 
shrewdly describes the European context and ramifications of the great 
struggle. Another useful but much less detailed treatment is that of Gaston 
Zeller, Histoire des relations internationales, Volume II, Les temps modernes: 
De Christophe Colomb à Cromwell (Paris, 1953). No modern works exist 
that concentrate exclusively on foreign affairs and present a full and con- 
nected narrative of English relations, or the conditions governing them, with 
other European states." The history, for instance, of Anglo-Netherlands re- 
lations under Elizabeth and James I has not yet been written, despite the 
abundant documents that are available and the importance of the subject. 
One hopes that future scholarship will turn its attention to this undeservedly 
neglected topic. 

Military history is another subject deserving of more attention. The 
Armada naturally still remains the focus of interest, and Mattingly has a 
fresh description of the battle in The Defeat of the Armada. C. G., Cruick- 
shank, Elizabeth's Army (Oxford, Eng., 1946), is a valuable study of mili- 
tary organization. Cyril Falls, Elizabeth's Irish Wars (London, 1950), pro- 
vides an excellent account of the campaigns connected with the Irish 
rebellion. An illuminating presentation of the difficulties that governed 
strategy and a defense of the Queen's policy in the operations of the Anglo- 
Spanish war is given in Reginald B. Wernham, "Queen Elizabeth and the 
Portugal Expedition of 1589” (English Historical Review, LXVI [Jan.-Apr. 
1951 |, 1-26, 194-218). 


From things earthly, we pass to things heavenly and of the spirit, although 
this may seem to be an infelicitous description of the religious history of a period 
that has been as bitterly fought over by scholars as have the preceding 
reigns of Henry VIII, Edward, and Mary. Perhaps there are signs, how- 
ever, that old animosities are giving way to mutual comprehension and 
greater detachment. There is surely no reason why historians should wish 
to wage again the struggle of enraged generations three and a half centuries 
ago. Let us be thankful that the past, whose protagonists have long lain 
mingled with dust, is over and done. The essence of tragedy is the conflict, 
not of right against wrong, but of right against right. No one can 


26 Conyers Read, Mr. Secretary Cecil and Queen Elizabeth. (London, 1955), Lord Burghley 
and Queen Elizabeth (London, 1960). 

27 Such writings as there are in this field are listed in Read, Bibliography of British History: 
Tudor Period, 65-85. 
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gaze on the confessional strife of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies and not recognize it as a tragic conflict in which compelling moral 
claims were to be found on all sides. No one can contemplate the pre- 
tensions of the churches of that unhappy age to religious infallibility without 
an ironical awareness of the delusions that gain an empire over men. The 
historian may, indeed he must, stigmatize persecution and cruelty, guilt 
and injustice. Yet before the terrible hatreds of denominations and creeds, 
nothing will suffice him for understanding but charity and irony, the twin 
talismen he must take with him as he passes through the scenes of anger 
and carnage that mark the course of religion in Tudor and Stuart times. 
The only recent work offering a detailed ecclesiastical history of Eliza- 
beth's reign is the third volume of Philip Hughes's excellent The Reforma- 
Hon in England: “True Religion Now Established" (3 vols., London, 1951- 
54). This is a judicious and objective narrative, written from a Catholic 
standpoint and based on wide study of the printed materials. His Rome and 
the Counter-Reformation in England (London, 1942) is also valuable and 
makes use of fresh manuscript evidence from the Vatican Library and the 
Roman Congregation De Propaganda Fide. The great obscurity surrounding 
the statutory settlement of religion in 1559 has been largely cleared away in 
Neale's article, “The Elizabethan Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity” (Eng- 
lish Historical Review, LXV [July 1950], 304-32). On the institutional side 
of the Established Church, the outstanding contribution is Christopher Hill's 
learned Economic Problems of the Church from Archbishop W hitgift to the 
Long Parliament (Oxford, Eng., 1956). Following to some extent the fruitful 
. path of investigation opened by Roland G. Usher, The Reconstruction of the 
English Church (2 vols., New York, 1910), Hill describes with admirable 
clarity the economic difficulties of the clergy, the forms of clerical income 
and the lay depredations made upon them, and shows how Laud's effort to 
restore the status of the clergy helped to provoke revolution. A few other 
writings also treat the institutional functioning of the church. F. D. Price 
has pictured the decline of ecclesiastical discipline in the diocese of Gloucester 
and also has discussed at length the work of the ecclesiastical commission 
both there and in Bristol diocese.** The Laudian church in Buckinghamshire 
is described with the aid of visitation records by E. R. C. Brinkworth.?? 


28 E, D. Price, “The Abuses of Excommunication and the Decline of Ecclesiastical Dis- 
cipline under Queen Elizabeth," English Historical Review, LVII (Jan. 1942), 106-15, and 
"The Commission for Ecclesiastical Causes for the Dioceses of Bristol and Gloucester, 1574," 
Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, LIX, 1937. 

22 E. R. C. Brinkworth, “The Laudian Church in Buckinghamshire," University of Birming- 
ham Historical Journal, V (No. 1, 1955), 31-59. 
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Various documents pertaining to the working of church institutions have been 
published: episcopal registers, dean and chapter records, and archidiaconal 
and consistory court proceedings?" Henry I. Longden has compiled biog- 
raphies of hundreds of clergy in Northamptonshire and Rutland?! 

Much attention has been directed to Puritanism in this period and to the 
argument over church government between the defenders and the enemies 
of episcopacy. The best general survey of sixteenth-century Puritanism is 
Marshall M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism: A Chapter in the History of 
Idealism (Chicago, 1939). William Haller's valuable The Rise of Puritanism, 
or the Way to the New Jerusalem as Set Forth in Pulpit and Press from 
Thomas Cartwright to John Lilburne and John Milton, 1570-1643 (New 
York, 1938), deals mainly with the earlier seventeenth century and con- 
centrates on the teachings of the clerical brotherhood of Puritan preachers. 
Neither of these works has much to say about Puritanism as an organized 
movement or about its lay patrons and adherents. This continues to be the 
most neglected aspect of the subject and is a very serious lack that ought 
to be filled. A lively account of the Puritans and their critics in Cambridge 
University is presented in H. C. Porter, Reformation and Reaction in Tudor 
Cambridge (Cambridge, Eng. 1958). Among the useful material in this book 
is a long summary of the theology of William Perkins, which shows plainly 
how very much Calvinism was a doctrine of assurance rather than despair.?? 
On Puritan theology and ideas generally, Perry Miller, The New England 
Mind: The Seventeenth Century (New York, 1939), is fundamental. Other 
writings concerned with Puritan thought are Leonard J. Trinterud, “The 
Origins of Puritanism” (Church History, XX [Mar. 1951], 37-51), which 
stresses the non-Calvinist sources of the covenant theology, and Alan Simpson, 
Puritanism in Old and New England (Chicago, 1955), a work that appears 
to exaggerate the importance of the apocalyptic and enthusiast element in 


80 Some examples are: The Registers of ... James Pilkington, Bishop oj Durham, 1561-76, 
ed. Gladys Hinde, Surtees Society, CLXI, 1952; Pezerborough Local Administration . . . the 
Dean and Chapter as Lord of the City, ed. William T. Mellows and Daphne H. Gifford, 
Northamptonshire Record Society, XVIII, 1956; The Archdeacon's Court: Liber Actorum, 1584, 
ed. E, R. C. Brinkworth, Oxfordshire Record Society, XX, XXI, 1942-46; Select 1614 Century 
Causes in Tithe from York Diocesan Registry, ed. John S. Purvis, Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society, CXIV, 1949; 1d., Tudor Parish Documents of the Diocese of York (Cambridge, Eng., 
1948); Winchester Consistory Court Depositions 1561-1602, ed. Arthur J. Willis (Lyminge, 
1960). 

: 3, Henry I. Longden, Northampton and Rutland Clergy, AD. 1500-1900, Northamptonshire 
Record Society, 16 vols., 1939—52. 

$2 Perkins is also discussed in Louis B. Wright, "William Perkins: Elizabethan Apostle of 
Practical Divinity," Huntington Library Quarterly, UI (Jan. 1940), 171-96; Rosemary A. Sisson, 
‘William Perkins, Apologist for the Elizabethan Church of England," Modern Language Re- 
view, XLVII (Oct. 1952), 495-502; and Christopher Hill, “William Perkins and the Poor,” 
Puritanism and Revolution (London, 1958). Hill's volume also contains an essay on another 
great Puritan clergyman, ‘The Political Sermons of John Preston.” 
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Puritan belief. A treatment of the debate on episcopacy containing a fine 
analysis of the attitude of the authorities of the Established Church is Norman 
Sykes, Old Priest and New Presbyter (Cambridge, Eng., 1956). Ebenezer T. 
Davies, Episcopacy and the Royal Supremacy in the Church of England in 
the xvi Century (Oxford, Eng. 1950), summarizes the teachings of the 
Anglican formularies on episcopacy and discusses the status of the episcopal 
order. The sermons delivered at Paul's Cross, some of the most famous of 
which, such as Richard Bancroft's in 1589, were attacks on the Puritans, are 
dealt with in Millar MacLure, The Paul's Cross Sermons, 1534-1642 (To- 
ronto, 1958). William P. Holden has surveyed some of the contemporary 
literature critical of the Puritans in Antt-Puritan Satire, 1572-1642 (New 
Haven, Conn., 1954). The points of similarity between the Puritan and the 
common lawyers' opposition to the Stuarts are discussed in familiar terms by 
John D. Eusden, Puritans, Lawyers, and Politics in Early Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury England (New Haven, Conn. 1958). 

The last years have seen the publication of many important texts relating 
to Puritanism. Donald J. McGinn, The Admonition Controversy (New 
Brunswick, N. J., 1949), offers a most useful abridgment of the chief tracts 
in the debate between John Whitgift and Thomas Cartwright. One of the 
principal collections of documents, Puritan Manifestoes, edited by Walter 
H. Frere and C. E. Douglas (London, 1907), has been reprinted with a pre- 
face by Sykes (London, 1954). The late Dr. Albert Peel and Leland H. 
Carlson have edited two volumes of texts in the series “Elizabethan Noncon- 
formist Texts”: Cartwrightiana (London, 1951) and The Writings of Robert 
Harrison and Robert Browne (London, 1953). Among works promised in 
this series for the future is the indispensable 4 Parte of a Register. Some 
manuscript pamphlets written by Bancroft against the Puritans have 
appeared: Tracts Ascribed to Richard Bancroft, edited by Peel (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1953). One of the last of Peel’s many services to Puritan studies 
was The Notebook of John Penry, 1593 (London, 1944), the introduction 
to which considers the question of the authorship of the Marprelate 
tracts without reaching a definite conclusion. In 1943 they were ascribed 
to Penry by Donald J. McGinn, “The Real Martin Marprelate" (PMLA, 
LVII [Mar. 1943], 84-107), and, more recently, to Job Throckmorton 
by Neale.? The main documents in the government's successful move 
in 1633 against the feoffees for impropriations—the ‘Puritan effort to in- 
filtrate the Established Church by buying up rights of patronage—are 


33 Neale, Elizabeth 1 and Her Parliaments, 1 584-1601, 220. Neale does not give much evi- 
dence for this identification, and it must still remain an open question. 
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printed in Activities of the Puritan Faction of the Church of England 
1625-33, edited by Isabel Calder (London, 1957). 'They should be read in 
connection with Professor Calder's article, “ A Seventeenth Century Attempt 
to Purify the Anglican Church" (American Historical Review, LIII [July 
1948], 760—775), and with E. W. Kirby’s "The Lay Feoffees: A Study in Mili- 
tant Puritanism” (Journal of Modern History, XIV [Mar. 1942], 1-25). 
Roman Catholicism, too, has been the subject of important publication in 
the last years. On Catholic writings in the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles, there are now two indispensable guides: A. C. Southern, Elizabethan 
Recusant Prose 1559-1582 (London and Glasgow, 1950), which contains a 
richly annotated bibliography, and Antony F. Allison and David M. Rogers, 
“A Catalogue of Catholic Books in English, Printed Abroad or Secretly in 
England, 1558-1640" (Biographical Studies, VII [Jan.-Apr. 1956], 1-187). A 
new journal, Biographical Studies, was founded in 1951 for the study of Eng- 
lish Catholic history and has continued since 1957 under the title Recusanz 
History. Many articles on sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century Catholics 
have appeared both in this periodical and in The Month. Father Leo Hicks, 
the author of several of these, has edited documents relating to one of the 
most extraordinary personalities of the time, the Jesuit, Robert Persons?* . 
The Latin autobiographies of two Elizabethan priests, John Gerard and 
William Weston, have been translated afresh by Philip Caraman.?® 


No aspect of Elizabethan and early Stuart history has been more dili- 
gently cultivated recently than the social and economic. Here some of the 
liveliest discussion has ensued, and some of the most solid results have been 
achieved. Most provocative of debate has been the question of the rise of the 
gentry, which is, of course, related to the whole problem of the evolution of 
the social and economic order between 1540 and 1640 and, beyond that, to the - 
nature of the English revolution. Professor Richard H. Tawney’s famous 
article, “The Rise of the Gentry, 1558-1640,” appeared in 1941 (Economic 
History Review, XI [No. 1, 1941], 1-38) and was followed in 1948 by Law- 
rence Stone's account of the financial straits of the Elizabethan artistocracy 
(“The Anatomy of the Elizabethan Aristocracy,” Economic History Review, 
XVIII [Nos. 1-2, 1948], 1-53). Professor Hugh R. Trevor-Roper’s attacks on 
their views are contained in “The Elizabethan Aristocracy: An Anatomy 
Anatomized” (Economic History Review, 2d Ser, I [No. 3, 1951], 279-98) 


84 Letters and Memorials of Robert Persons, S.J., ed. Leo Hicks, Catholic Record Society, 
XXXIX (London, 1942). 
35 John Gerard, tr. Philip Caraman (London, 1951), and William Weston, tr. id. (London, 
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and The Gentry, 1540-1640 (Cambridge, Eng. 1953). The whole contro- 
versial literature of criticism, reply, counterreply, and commentary is surveyed 
and appraised with full references in two articles by Perez Zagorin.?® Other 
papers that review the debate in trenchant terms are Jack H. Hexter’s “Storm 
over the Gentry” (Encounter, X [May 1958], 22-34), Willson H. Coates, “An 
Analysis of Major Conflicts in Seventeenth-Century England" (Conflict in 


| Stuart England, ed. Aiken and Henning), and Christopher Hill, "Recent In- 


e 


terpretations of the Civil War" (Puritanism and Revolution). 

While it is too soon for any definitive conclusions on the major questions 
at issue, even in the present state of the discussion three points may confi- 
dently be ventured. First, no economic historian has concurred with 'Trevor- 
Roper's opinion that the gentry as an order was in difficulties in the later 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Indeed, recent studies of landowner- 
ship such as Mary E. Finch's important monograph, The Wealth of Five 
Northamptonshire Families 1540-1640 (Oxford, Eng., 1956), suggest precisely 
the contrary. Second, Trevor-Roper has certainly exposed some errors of 
lawney and Stone. Third, his emphasis on the significance of court office 
has opened an important area of inquiry, and the political origin of the Eng- 
lish revolution is likely to be found, as he has proposed, in the conflict be- 
tween the court and the Country opposition formed largely of nonofficial 
peers and gentry, though his conception of the latter as an economically de- 
clining body of “outsiders” is surely mistaken. 

Other writings of a less controversial character pertaining to social classes 
also have been published. “Mildred Campbell, The English Yeoman under 
Elizabeth and the Early Stuarts (New Haven, Conn., 1942), is an outstanding 
description of the economic position, status, and culture of one of the main 
strata in English society. On the nobility, there have been several important 
papers by Lawrence Stone, particularly “The Inflation of Honours 1558- 
1641."?' The Social Structure in Caroline England (Oxford, Eng., 1948) and 
The Age of Charles 1 (London, 1951), by David Mathew, survey the early 


‚seventeenth-century social order interestingly and often with deep insight, 


but are spotty and incomplete. Wallace Notestein, The English People on the 
Eve of Colonization, 1603-1630 (New York, 1954), contains interesting ma- 


86 Perez Zagorin, “The English Revolution," Journal of World History, Y (Pts. 3-4, 1955), 
668-81, and "The Social Interpretation of the English Revolution," Journal of Economic History, 
XIX (Sept. 1959), 376-401. 

87 Lawrence Stone, “The Inflation of Honours 1558-1641," Past and Present, XIV (Nov. 1958), 
8-65; see also id., “The Nobility in Business," The Entrepreneur (Cambridge, Mass., 1957), 
14-21, and “Marriage among the English Nobility in the 16th and 17th Centuries,” Compara- 
tive Studies in Society and History, II (Jan. 1961), 182-206. On the inflation of honors, see 
also Charles R. Mayes, “The Sale of Peerages in Early Stuart England," Journal of Modern His- 
tory, XXIX (Mar. 1957), 21-37. 
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terial and a good bibliography of social history. Mark H. Curtis, Oxford and 
Cambridge in Transition 1558-1642 (Oxford, Eng., 1959), traces the changing 
functions of the university in English society and depicts the new relation 
between them which came into being. On the same topic, Jack H. Hexter, 
"Ihe Education of the Aristocracy in the Renaissance" (Journal of Modern 
History, XXII [Mar. 1950], 1-20), should also be read, as well as Fritz 
Caspari, Humanism and the Social Order in Tudor England (Chicago, 1954). 
On the milieu, taste, and interests of citizens and the “middle sort of people,” 
Louis B. Wright's extraordinarily full Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan 
England (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1935) has recently been reprinted (Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1958). Walter L. Woodfill, Musicians in English Society from Eliza- 
beth to Charles 1 (Princeton, N. J., 1953), is a definitive account of the musi- 
cal profession in all its aspects: in London, the provinces, the church, and 
the court. In The Professional Writer in Elizabethan England (Cambridge, 
. Mass., 1959), Edwin H. Miller deals with the literary profession. The nature 
and motives of the patronage extended to literature by a great nobleman are 
analyzed in Eleanor Rosenberg, Leicester: Patron of Letters (New York, 
1955). Among texts valuable for the study of social life and much else besides, 
the chief recent publication is the complete and well-annotated collection— 
479 in all—of The Letters of John Chamberlain, the busy gossip who knew 
so much of what was happening or rumored in the city, the court, and 
among the governing class.” English domestic relations are depicted in two 
works that have good illustrations and useful bibliographies: Carroll Cam- 
den, The Elizabethan Woman: A Panorama of English Womanhood, 1540 to 
1640 (London, 1952), and Lu E. Pearson, Elizabethans at Home (Stanford, 
Calif., 1957). 

Of works relating to the social order, special mention must be made of 
Wilbur K. Jordan's Philanthropy in England, 1480-1660: A Study of the Chang- 
ing Pattern of English Social Aspirations (New York, 1959) and its tributary 
volumes, The Charities of London, 1480-1660: The Aspirations and the 
Achievements of the Urban Society (New York, 1960) and The Forming of the 
Charitable Institutions of the West of England: A Study of the Changing 
Pattern of Social Aspirations in Bristol and Somerset, 1480-1660 (Philadel- 
phia, 1960)? The scope of this monumental study is much wider than its 
title implies, and both its innovations in method and its conclusions establish 


88 The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. Norman E. McClure (Philadelphia, 1939). A new 
and hitherto unknown letter of Chamberlain dating from 1587 has been published by John 
W. Stoye in English Historical Review, LXII (Oct. 1947), 522-32. 

39 A concluding volume in this = on the charitable institutions of Buckinghamshire, 
Norfolk, and Yorkshire is promised. 
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it as the chief contribution in this century to English social history. The 
method is to use as evidence the wills of charitable donors on so massive a 
scale as to render feasible a detailed investigation of the transition from one 
state of society to another. The gifts and benefactions of nearly 35,000 men 
and women of all classes and ranks have been studied for the years 1480- 
1660 in ten counties that comprised perhaps one-third the population and 
over half the wealth of the nation. A careful analysis of this huge number 
of gifts by decade intervals, by social rank, and according to their many dif- 
ferent objects—church, poor relief, social rehabilitation, education, and other 
—has enabled Jordan to demonstrate the changing pattern of aspirations of 
the various sorts and conditions of men during this long period. He has thus 
been able to show how, and in what proportions, the provision of wealth for 
secular purposes supplanted gifts to the church, and bow men set themselves 
to create with their benefactions new institutions of social assistance and 
betterment, removed from the supervision of the traditional ecclesiastical 
authorities. The examination of the pace of this process in different regions 
and classes, illustrated by numerous statistical tables, is one of the most 
fascinating aspects of the work. Jordan is aware of the limitations and 
problematic features of bis method, the most serious of these being the in- 
ability to make allowance in the data for the steady rise in prices over the 
epoch treated. Despite this, the main lines of the work stand firm, and its 
depiction of the earlier stages in the transition to a liberal society, as well as 
the quantities of information it contains on many other subjects, will have 
to be pondered by all students of the period. 

An aspect of social history that is increasingly pursued with the most 
promising results is the study of particular towns, counties, and regions. At 
one time the preserve mainly of antiquarians and of warmhearted amateurs 
engaged in celebrating their own lares and penates, local history is today 
more and more a subject of research by professional scholars. By means of 
their investigations, grandiose generalizations can be tested and brought 
down to earth, the perspective that sees all events from London and the 
center of government can be corrected and enlarged, and the experience of 
local communities, whose life before the appearance of the present metro- 
politan age was so vivid and embracing, can be integrated into the general 
history of the nation. What may be done in local history is to be seen in 
Alfred L. Rowse's rich and detailed book, T'udor Cornwall (London, 1941), 
an outstanding example of the synthesis between local and national history, 
which is to be looked for from such work. Many distinguished contributions 
have also been made by William G. Hoskins, a master in this field of study. 
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Some of the best are in Essays in Leicestershire History (Liverpool, 1950) 
and in Devonshire Studies (the latter written in collaboration with H. P. R. 
Finberg [London, 1952]). His “An Elizabethan Provincial Town: Leicester,” 
in Studies in Social History, edited by John H. Plumb (London, 1955), should 
also be read. William B. Willcox, Gloucestershire: 4 Study in Local Govern- 
ment, 1590-1640 (New Haven, Conn., 1940), gives a valuable picture of this 
county. Several chapters in Arthur H. Dodd, Studies im Stuart Wales 
(Cardiff, 1952), deal illuminatingly with this period. Wallace T. MacCaftrey, 
Exeter, 1540-1640: The Growth of an English County Town (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1958), is an able account of an important town, which shows the 
cobesive and protectionist spirit that prevailed in the community and its 
dominant merchant group. J. W. F. Hill, Tudor and Stuart Lincoln 
(Cambridge, Eng. 1956), has interesting material, but leaves important 
topics untouched. Large quantities of documents relating to local history are 
being published by British record and antiquarian societies. Most of these 
are listed in E. L. C. Mullins guide, already mentioned. Charles Gross's 
indispensable A Bibliography of British Municipal History (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1915) should be reissued in a new and up-to-date edition. 

We come finally to economic history, whose connections with both 
social and local history are so multifarious and on which so much of im- 
portance has been done in the last years. Most of the principal contributions 
have appeared in articles in the Economic History Review and should be 
sought there. Owing no doubt to the controversial character of some of the 
problems and to the conviction that more monographic material is necessary, 
no new detailed economic history of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
has appeared. However, the second and third volumes of Ephraim Lipson's 
great Economic History of England (London, 1931), which treat this 
period, were reprinted in a fifth edition with fresh information (sth ed., 
London, 1948-56). A brief but useful survey is George N. Clark's The 
Wealth of England from 1496 to 1760 (Oxford, Eng., 1946). Among more 
specialized works the chief one is Richard H. Tawney, Business and Politics 
under James I: Lionel Cranfield as Merchant and Minister (Cambridge, Eng., 
1958), which describes with inimitable style and scholarship Cranfield's 
career in business and government and gives a masterly account of commerce 
at this time. Another valuable study, outstanding for its scope and its analyti- 
cal trenchancy, is Barry E. Supple, Commercial Crisis and Change in Eng- 
land, 1600-1642: A Study in the Instability of a Mercantile Economy (Cam- 


20 This fifth edition seems little changed from the third enlarged edition of 1943 which 
contains much additional material in both text and notes. 
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bridge, Eng., 1959). John U. Nef's Industry and Government in France and 
England, 1540-1640 (Philadelphia, x940), is a suggestive attempt to relate 
political and constitutional factors to economic growth. Its assertion that 
English economic development in this century was so great in some fields as 
to have constituted a “first industrial revolution" is perhaps questionable. 
Robert K. Ashton, The Crown and the Money Market, 1603-1640 (Oxford, 
Eng., 1960), presents a penetrating account of royal borrowing and its politi- 
cal implications under the early Stuarts. Foreign trade is discussed in 'Thomas 
S. Willan, The Early History of the Russia Company, 1553-1603 (Manchester, 
Eng., 1956), and Studies in Elizabethan Foreign Trade (Manchester, Eng, 
1959), and in George D. Ramsay, English Overseas Trade during the Cen- 
turies of Emergence (London, 1957), and Raymond W. K. Hinton, The 
Eastland Trade and the Commonweal in the Seventeenth Century (Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 1959). An important work relating to industrial regulation is 
Margaret G. Davies, The Enforcement of English Apprenticeship: A Study 
in Applied Mercantilism, 1563-1642 (Cambridge, Mass., 1956). The wool 
trade is treated in George D. Ramsay, The Wiltshire Woollen Industry in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Oxford, Eng., 1943), and 'Thomas 
. C. Mendenhall, The Shrewsbury Drapers and the Welsh Wool Trade in the 
xvith and xvuth Centuries (Oxford, Eng. 1953). On agrarian life, Joan 
Thirsk, English Peasant Farming: The Agrarian History of Lincolnshire 
from Tudor to Recent Times (London, 1957) and Fenland Farming in the 
Sixteenth Century (Leicester, 1953), should be noted. The same writer has 
given a serviceable summary of the enclosure problem in Tudor Enclosures 


(London, 1959). 


Turning briefly to cultural history and the history of ideas (from which 
literary history proper is excluded as beyond our purview), we may notice 
a few important works. Two learned and detailed treatments of the six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries respectively, containing much material 
on thought, both written with distinction and compendiously supplied with 
bibliographies, are: Clive S. Lewis, English Literature in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, Excluding Drama (Vol. II of The Oxford History of English Litera- 
ture [Oxford, Eng., 1954]), and Douglas Bush, English Literature in the 
Earlier Seventeenth Century (Vol. V of The Oxford History of English 
Literature [ Oxford, Eng., 1945]). Eustace M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan 
World Picture (London, 1943), is a stimulating presentation of the presup- 
positions of sixteenth-century thought and its basis in the idea of cosmic 
"order. It should be read together with James Winny, The’Frame of Order: 
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An Outline of Elizabethan Belief (London, 1957), a brief anthology of 
texts. Paul H. Kocher also deals with significant aspects of intellectual history 
in Science and Religion in Elizabethan England (San Marino, Calif., 1953). 
A rather pedestrian treatment of Bacon as a thinker is F. H. Anderson, The 
Philosophy of Francis Bacon (Chicago, 1948). On political ideas in the 
sixteenth century, the outstanding recent work is Christopher Morris, 
Political Thought in England: Tyndale to Hooker (London, 1953), a bril- 
liant essay. There are several books devoted to Richard Hooker, among them 
Peter Munz, The Place of Hooker in the History of Thought (London, 
1952), and F. J. Shirley, Richard Hooker and Contemporary Political Ideas 
(London, 1949). Interesting and valuable studies on special aspects of 
political thought are John G. A. Pocock, The Ancient Constitution and the 
Feudal Law: A Study of English Historical Thought in the Seventeenth 
Century (Cambridge, Eng, 1957), and J. H. M. Salmon, The: French 
Religious Wars in English Political Thought (Oxford, Eng., 1959). Margaret 
Judson's scholarly The Crisis of the Constitution (New Brunswick, N. J. 
1949) is a full and careful analysis of constitutional and political ideas from 
1603 to 1645. George L. Mosse, The Struggle for Sovereignty in England 
from the Reign of Queen Elizabeth to the Petition of Right (East Lansing, 
Mich., 1950), deals usefully with the same subject. A good short essay on 
James I’s political philosophy is W. H. Greenleaf, “James I and the Divine 
Right of Kings” (Political Studies, V [Feb. 1957], 36-48). 


Many biographies of both greater and lesser luminaries in the Elizabethan 
and early Stuart worlds have appeared during the years under review, 
though some notable personalities still remain inadequately treated or com- 
pletely unchronicled. The outstanding recent work of biography is Read’s 
history of Lord Burghley, already referred to, which definitively fills the long- 
standing need for a life of the great Tudor statesman. An account of the 
earlier years of his son, Sir Robert Cecil, has been written by Phyllis M. 
Handover, The Second Cecil (London, 1959), but more and deeper work 
‚needs to be done on this important individual. Catherine D. Bowen, 
The Lion and the Throne: The Life and Times of Sir Edward Coke 
(1552-1634) (Boston, 1957), has no new material, but does partial justice 
to Coke’s extraordinary and many-sided career. Two lives of Raleigh 
have appeared: Ernest A. Strathmann, Sir Walter Ralegh: A Study 
in Elizabethan Skepticism (New York, 1951), and Willard M. Wallace, 


tiOn Bacon, see also Benjamin Farrington, Francis Bacon, Philosopher of Industrial 
Science (New York, 1949), and James G. Crowther, Francis Bacon, The First Statesman of 
Science (London, 1960). 
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Sir Walter Raleigh (Princeton, N. J. 1959). Yet this protean man 
of genius still defies definition, and some mysteries still lurk about 
his career. David B. Quinn, Raleigh and the British Empire (London, 
1947), is a good study of Raleigh's activities as an explorer and colo- 
nizer. Cyril Falls has written the biography of the Earl of Essex' suc- 
cessor in the Irish command—Mountjoy: Elizabethan General (London, 
1955). A major biographical contribution is David H. Willson, King James 
VI and I (London, 1956). There have been lives of Archbishop Whitgift by 
Powel M. Dawley (John Whitgift and the English Reformation [New York, 
1954]) and Victor J. K. Brook (Whitgift and the English Church [London, 
1957]). Paul A. Welsby wrote a biographical account of another great 
ecclesiastic: Lancelot Andrewes 1555-1626 (London, 1958). The most recent 
life of William Laud is now Hugh R. Trevor-Roper, Archbishop Laud 
(London, 1940). Irvonwy Morgan, Prince Charles's Puritan Chaplain (Lon- 
don, 1958), describes the political career of the influential Puritan clergyman, 
John Preston, and has a suggestive though not always accurate analysis of 
Puritan-court relations. A most interesting life of a financial magnate, which 
displays the seamier side of Elizabethan politics, is Lawrence Stone’s An 
Elizabethan: Sir Horatio Palavicino (Oxford, Eng., 1956). James A. William- 
son, Hawkins of Plymouth: A New History of Sir John Hawkins and of 
the Other Members of His Family Prominent in Tudor England (London, 
1949), presents new facts about this great sailor and his relations. 

There are many gaps in our portrait gallery of these wonderful years. 
The careers of Elizabeth’s favorites, Leicester and Essex, have never yet been 
fully related and their political roles traced through all their ramifications. 
There is no satisfactory life of Sir Christopher Hatton, nor any at all of 
Archbishop Bancroft, Nicholas Bacon, Elizabeth’s Lord Keeper, his son, 
` Anthony Bacon, who was Essex’ intimate, nor of Lord Chancellor Ellesmere. 
Neither have the two famous Catholic activists, William Cardinal Allen and 
the Jesuit, Robert Persons, found a biographer. The life of Sir Edwin Sandys, 
the colonizer and parliamentary opposition leader, remains to be written, as 
does that of another notable oppositionist, Sir Robert Phelips. Hugh F. 
Kearney’s Strafford in Ireland, 1633-41: A Study in Absolutism (Manchester, 
Eng., 1957) is probably a definitive treatment of the Irish phase of the great 
Lord Lieutenant’s career, yet his life as a whole must now be reconsidered 
on the basis of the vast collection of Wentworth Woodhouse manuscripts 
at Sheffield, first made available to historians in 1948. 


: 42 The financial side of Strafford's career and his resourceful use of the opportunities of 
crown office are well described by J. P. Cooper, “The Fortune of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford,” Economic History Review, 2d Ser., XI (Dec. 1958), 227-48. 
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The last topic to be noticed is exploration and empire—one of the greatest 
themes in Elizabethan historiography. Alfred L. Rowse has risen finely 
to the occasion in The Expansion of Elizabethan England (London, 1955) 
and The Elizabethans and America (London, 1959). Scientific history has not 
banished the moist eye and the patriotic swelling from these evocative narra- 
tives in which the mighty transatlantic destiny of the English people is pre- 
figured. A survey of voyages and exploration by the leading authority on the 
subject has appeared in a revised edition: James A. Williamson, The Age of 
Drake (2d ed, London, 1946). Rayner Unwin has given an engrossing 
account of a famous episode in Hawkins’ career in The Defeat of John 
Hawkins: A Biography of His First Slaving Voyage (London, 1960). 
Louis B. Wrights Religion and Empire: The Alliance between Piety and 
Commerce in English Expansion, 1558-1625 (Chapel Hill, N. C, 1943), 
discusses the support given by piety to expansion. À number of important 
texts have been edited by David B. Quinn for the Hakluyt Society: The 
Roanoke Voyages, 1584-1590: Documents to Illustrate the English Voyages 
to North America under the Patent Granted to Walter Raleigh in 1584 
(2 vols., London, 1955), and The Voyages and Colonising Enterprises of 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert (2 vols., London, 1940). 


Taking a retrospective glance at the many writings listed in this survey, 
one sees that much has been done and that much more remains to be done. 
' As the great French historian, Georges Lefebvre, used to say, "Il faut travail- 
ler.” For those who live under Clio's bracing influence, there is ever the 
prospect of "Tomorrow to fresh Woods, and Pastures new." 


o Notes and Suggestions + » - 


The Archivist and the Historian 


W. Kays Lamp* 


SOME years ago a bright young man joined the Public Archives of Canada as 
an archivist, grade one. I felt from the beginning that he wanted merely to use 
the Archives as a launching pad, and so it proved. His real ambition was to be 
a historian (which, by the way, he has not become), and he made it clear 
upon occasion that he considered the work of an archivist, by comparison, 

Mo be very lowly indeed. One day he likened an archivist to a vacuum 

Pcleaner—a remark he intended to be complimentary, within limits, because 
he wanted to commend the industry and thoroughness with which we 
hunted out material and brought it all together. But there, in his view, our 
abilities ended. Really important things began to happen only when some 
historian opened the bag of the vacuum cleaner, sorted out its contents, and 
made intelligent use of the good things he found there. 

This is an extreme viewpoint, but I know from experience that it is one 
shared, to some degree, by a good many historians. To them the archivist 
is essentially a hack: a hewer of wood and a drawer of water. He collects 
things, cleans them, catalogues them, puts them on shelves, and eventually 
takes some of them off shelves and puts them on a table when a historian 
wants them. All this is true enough, but it neglects entirely those aspects of 
the archivist's job that call for intelligence, knowledge, and judgment to 
such a degree that the assignment can be a little frightening. | 

The archivist, for example, is called upon frequently to practice the 
difficult art of prophecy. He must attempt to anticipate needs. Out of a vast 
mass of material a high percentage of which must be destroyed, he must 
try to identify and retain those items that are most likely to be of interest 
and significance in the years to come. Unlike the historian, the archivist 


. *Mr. Lamb, Dominion Archivist of Canada, gave this paper at the joint luncheon of the 
Society of American Archivists and the AHA in Washington, D. C., December 1961. 
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cannot place any convenient subjective limitation on his field of interest. 
Somehow or other he must find means to pass judgment on the probable 
value of source material that may relate to virtually any aspect or period of 
the history of the state or country with which his institution happens to be 
concerned. Recently, for example, I found myself judging the value (both 
historical and commercial) of contemporary copies of some highly im- 
portant seventeenth-century correspondence relating to New France, trying 
to determine which records relating to Canadian service personnel who 
served in the First World War should be retained in original form, and 
worrying about the fate of the papers of a former cabinet minister whose 
death was expected day by day. In two of these three instances time was 
a matter of importance, and this point is worth noting. Sources can wait for 
the historian for years, but if they are to be there to await his pleasure, some 
archivist may have to make up his mind in a hurry and act quickly in 
order to secure and preserve them. 

The long-term view is, perhaps, the basic characteristic of the work 
and outlook of the archivist, and from it springs a sense of permanence in 
his accomplishment, which can make that work peculiarly satisfying. Bar- 
ring accidents, an archival collection is something that will endure; it is as 
likely to interest succeeding generations as anything we now have. Every 
document added to it and every archival job well done may thus contribute 
to something that will be important far into the future. 

This element of permanency is something in which only the very ex- 
ceptional historian can hope to share. Sixty years ago, when Lord Acton was 
planning the Cambridge Modern History, he seems to have had some real 
expectation that history could be written once and for all. Today it is obvious 
that this is not so. In his introduction to the revised Cambridge series, Sir 
George Clark points out that historians now “do not look forward to any . 
such prospect. They expect their work to be superseded again and again." 
Jakob Burckhardt defined history as being "the record of what one age 
finds worthy of note in another." Opinions about what is worthy of note will 
vary with the years; the selection of facts and the interpretation placed upon 
them will vary with them; and the number and character of the facts 
available for selection and interpretation will have a direct relation to the 
industry and foresight of those who, in past days, including our day, as- 
sembled archival collections. If through neglect, accident, or lack of fore- 
sight, sources are inadequate, history in its turn must be inadequate, too. 

And, I can hear the historian add, the mere existence of sources is not in 
itself sufficient; sources must be freely available. No archivist must be able ^ 
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to stand in the way, limiting or preventing their use. This point is a peren- 
nial cause of friction between the archivist and the historian, in part, I feel, 
because some of the factors involved are not fully appreciated. 

Any conscientious archivist or librarian who is responsible for the admin- 
istration of a large manuscript collection soon discovers that his position is 
essentially that of a trustee. He must take into account many considerations 
that may rarely occur to scholars. I have found by experience, for example, 
that papers are frequently given to the Archives by people who have little 
or no knowledge of their contents; the donor places complete trust in the 
discretion of the archivist. Every now and then we find in such collections 
items that, in fairness to living people, should not be made available imme- 
diately for public use. And there is a kindred problem. I have mentioned 
that the archivist must take the long-term view. His first and fundamental 
duty is to see that papers of historical significance are preserved, and, if 
possible, placed in the custody of an institution in which continuity of care 
is assured. Preservation is thus his primary objective; access may bave 
to be a secondary consideration. Many private papers of the first importance 
can only be secured on condition that access is restricted, or even refused 
altogether, for a term of years, but the archivist would clearly be derelict 
in his duty if he did not accept the terms and secure them. If the restrictions 
imposed are needlessly severe, they can frequently be modified by later 
negotiations. In the meantime, however, the archivist must hold to them 
rigidly, no matter how irritating they may be to all concerned. This is a 
matter of crucial importance in archives administration. For no news travels 
faster than the tidings that someone has gained access to papers that are 
classified as "closed," and nothing can more quickly destroy the confidence 
of donors or prospective donors than an incident of this kind. 

.. "The difficulty is that the historian is apt to simplify the problem and to 
think of it too exclusively from his own viewpoint. To bim the alternatives 
of access or no access seem clear cut. In practice this is by no means always 
true. The real alternatives are more apt to be restriction on use on the one 
hand, and destruction on the other. 

This point can be illustrated, I think, by reference to the papers of men 
and women in public life. Every now and then someone proposes that it 
should be made compulsory for cabinet ministers and the like to hand over 
their papers to the Public Archives, and to do this promptly on retiring 
from office. 'To my mind this policy is quite impracticable and, if put into 
force, would fail to produce the desired result. Unless they were assured of 
some measure of protection, most of the people concerned would simply 
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destroy their papers, and no one could stop them from doing so. In addition, 
I think the policy might well prevent much interesting material from coming 
into existence, for the tendency would be to put as little as possible on paper. 

In my experience public men and women have shown a surprising and 
public-spirited willingness to turn over their papers and to arrange for them 
to be made available eventually to historians, always providing that a decent 
and seemly interval is to pass before access to them is to be complete and 
unconditional, 1 have been further impressed by the number of occasions 
upon which these conditions have been attached, not from a personal view- 
point, but because the donor felt it would be unfair to make available 
immediately the letters and papers of other people, with whom he had 
corresponded and conducted affairs. 

I should perhaps mention another type of restriction that we have 
agreed upon from time to time to meet special circumstances. On several 
occasions historians engaged in a study of the career of some notable 
personage have found collections of papers that had disappeared. Some years 
ago, for example, Dr. Maurice Careless saw in Scotland the papers of George 
Brown, founder and editor of the Toronto Globe and one of the great 
political figures of the Confederation period. Thanks to him, the original 
papers came to Ottawa, and in return we agreed to give him the exclusive 
use of the papers for a reasonable period. There were some protests, but it 
seems to me that any other arrangement would have been unfair to Careless— 
so unfair, in fact, that I should not have blamed him in the least if he had 
arranged to have the collection placed where his special interests would be 
protected. 

The George Brown Papers are now available to the public; so are the 
papers of the Right Honorable Arthur Meighen, the former Prime Minister, 
which were similarly closed for a time for the benefit of his biographer. A 
third collection in this category, the voluminous papers of Mackenzie King, 
are still closed, although we hope a first segment of them may be available 
sometime in 1963. The King Papers, I may add, typify the uncertainties of 
archival life when it becomes linked with biographers. An enterprise that 
was expected to require three or four years—five at the most—now promises 
to take fifteen, but fortunately, as I have indicated, not all the papers will 
need to be withheld for the whole period. 

In case anyone should conclude that the problem of access has been 
solved to everyone’s satisfaction in Canada, I should like to quote from 
the “Note on Sources” that is found at the back of a new history of Canadian 
affairs in the years between 1910 and 1945: 
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There are obstacles to any review of Canadian history in this century. Many of 
the sources of information can be seen only by official or semi-ofhcial biographers. 


The papers and diaries of Mackenzie King have been left to a board of executors, 
which in turn has been supported by a foundation. Their compilers have been 
inhibited by King's orders to burn a substantial part of them. Whether history 
properly belongs to trustees, foundations, heirs, and approved images and idols 
is open to question. But for the time being an indispensable part of Canadian 
history is being treated as private property and the residue is destined to be 
destroyed. 

After more of the same, with reference to other collections in private hands, 
the "Note" continues: 


These are only a very few of the many examples of the Canadian people's de- 
termination to prettify, sissify, censor, and regulate their history. There are, 
fortunately, many reliable historical sources even within these limits, and the 
writer has consulted many of them. 


I could pick holes in this case, but its truth or falseness is irrelevant in the 
present context. What matters is that, in spite of the great range of source 
materials, running to millions of papers, that we have gathered and done 
our utmost to make available, some historians at least are still convinced 
that they are not getting a square deal. 

The third point T want to touch upon briefly is the use made of sources 
by historians. I think I can say with confidence that few things please an 
archivist more than a sound historical study that makes full and informed 
use of the papers that it has been his privilege to collect. On the other hand, 
ineffective and slipshod use of a source can cause the archivist much 
anguish. He may have maneuvered and negotiated for years to secure the 
papers, only to see them frittered away by the incompetence of the historian 
who attempts to use them. 

There are, perhaps, three major enemies of sound and interesting historical 
writing, and I suspect that my feelings about them are shared by most 
archivists. The first is the academic promotion treadmill—the puzzling 
custom (much more widespread in the United States than in Canada) that 
makes promotion in an institution, whose fundamental job is to teach, 
depend not on teaching ability but upon the number of books and articles 
an instructor has published. The result is a flood of mediocre writing to 
which even many of the best scholars must contribute, because, if they did 
not, embarrassing time gaps would appear between the publication dates 
of their major books. Last summer, to quote a single instance, an American 
professor visiting Ottawa discussed an important long-term research project 
with me and then asked if I had a lesser enterprise to suggest, since he felt 
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that he “must print something in 1962.” The result of this system is to turn 
even the good writer into a hack and to produce poor potboiling books that 
spoil the market for a good one on the same subject for a decade at least. 
I live in hope that one day the academic community will rise up in rebellion 
against this sort of thing. 

My second quarrel is with the narrowness of the research interests of 
many historians. Many of the articles in historical journals are now so 
specialized that I suspect that they are of real interest to no more than a 
couple of dozen people. And I find that this narrowness of interest extends 
to reading as well as writing; only those articles that relate to an extremely 
restricted field are considered worth reading. Standing, as we undoubtedly do, 
on the threshold of an electronic age in which many of our activities will be 
keyed to computers and all manner of data processors, the prospect is a little 
frightening. For it is probable that before long all learned journals will be 
indexed and coded to such a degree that we shall be able to order photo- 
copies of everything that has appeared in a specified field of interest without 
the necessity of even glancing at a contents page. Then the specialist will 
indeed come into his own and be able to pursue his own narrow way without 
being in the least danger of knowing what other people are thinking or - 
doing. Here again, surely, someday, the worm will turn. 

Finally 1 quarrel with the dullness that characterizes much historical 
writing. In some unfortunate way dullness seems to have become associated 
in the academic mind with soundness; the general impression seems to be 
that i£ something is readable and interesting, if it is presented with dash 
and style, it must be historically dubious. Historians, to my mind, seem to 
be in danger of forgetting that style is the greatest of all preservatives; that, 
in Lowell's phrase, it is “fame's great antiseptic”; and that few works can 
hope to live without it. Style is the quality that makes us read on and on, 
instead of merely looking up the page or two that deals with a detail that 
happens to be of interest to us at the moment. If we glance at our book- 
shelves and distinguish between the volumes we read and those we merely 
use, we find that style is the quality that most often divides the two. “The artis- 
tic representation of history is a more scientific and serious pursuit than the 
exact writing of history," Aristotle wrote more than two thousand years 
ago. “For the art of letters goes to the heart of things, whereas the factual 
report merely collocates details." 

I feel strongly on this point because, if our historians have important 
things to say, surely it is equally important that they should say them them- 
selves, in works that will have some chance of being read by the general 
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public as well as by their academic brethren. The average historian dis- 
trusts and perhaps despises the popularizer, frequently with good reason, 
but my contention is that, in the best sense, they themselves should be the 
popularizers, bringing knowledge and opinion to the masses. Once in a while 
it would surely do them good to go on a mental spree and venture out, if 
need be, on a few limbs that are not buttressed every inch of their length 
by footnotes. 

You may feel that in all of this I am getting very far away from the 
archivist, but I answer, not at all. For all this concerns one of the most im- 
portant end products of the archivist’s work and effort. And, as 1 have 
said, few things give an archivist more satisfaction than to see his work be- 
come the foundation upon which someone has built with skill and style a 
solid historical study. 

Whatever they may think of us, I am glad to say that historians seem to 
find archivists useful. I try to run through most of the office mail each 
morning, and 1 find much in it that cheers and amuses me. There is the 
man who writes to us regularly, every six months, invariably asking the 
same unanswerable questions because he is quite convinced that we have 
never made a proper search and hopes that we may eventually be trapped 
into making one. Incidentally, he shares with a good many more notable 
historians a firm conviction that the evidence he is seeking indubitably exists, 
if only those archivists in Ottawa had the intelligence to find it. Not long 
ago I received a letter that included a truly formidable list of queries about 
a gentleman who played an important part in the early history of Nova 
Scotia. Prompt answers were obviously expected, and the writer apparently 
saw nothing inconsistent between this expectation and the last sentence of 
his letter, which read: "These are questions that I have been trying to answer 
for years." 

And that sentence will serve as well as any to conclude these remarks, 
which, as you may have gathered, deal with points that I myself have been 
trying to answer for long enough. 
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IN May 1961 Her Majesty's Stationery Office announced the release for 
public sale of a hitherto confidential book on the blockade of Germany and its 
allies which had been written by Archibald C. Bell of the Historical Section, 
Committee of Imperial Defence, in the 1930's.* Since this was one of three 
studies of the subject produced for official use and since the other two 
volumes are now available, it seems useful to consider them all in a his- 
toriographical review. 

The first to be printed was written by the then Lieutenant Commander 
W. E. Arnold-Forster, RNVR, who was attached to the Trade Division of — 
the Admiralty in the early months of the war and who later served as the © 
Admiralty's representative on a variety of committees connected with economic 
warfare. This book, The Economic Blockade, 1914-1919, was printed in 
May 1920 as a Naval Staff Monograph. Although it was declassified in 1942, 
it was only recently that I was informed of this fact as a result of inquiries 
made by Professor W. N. Medlicott and Mr. R. W. Mason, the Foreign 
Office librarian? 

The second book, History of the Blockade. whose preface is dated June 1, 
1920, was written by the well-known historian H. W. C. Davis, then vice- 
chairman in the War Trade Intelligence Department? Although a copy of this ~ 
book was sent by the Comptroller General, Department of Overseas Trade, 
Development and Intelligence, to the Copyright Office of the British Museum 
on August 24, 1921, and, according to the officials in the State Paper Room, 
was never entered in the Suppressed Book Catalogue, I did not discover its 


* Miss Siney, associate professor at Western Reserve University, is interested in twentieth- 

century European diplomatic history, especially economic warfare. She is the authar of The 
Allied Blockade of Germany, 1914-1916 (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1957). 

1 A. C. Bell, 4 History of the Blockade of Germany and of the Countries Associated with 
Her in the Great War: Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, 1914-1918 (London, 1937). 

3 p, K. Kemp of the Historical Section of the Admiralty arranged to make a microfilm copy 
for me. 

8 H, W, Carless Davis, History of the Blockade, Emergency Departments (n.p., n.d.). Mr. 
G. R. C. Davis of the Department of Manuscripts, British Museum, interceded with the proper 
authorities to secure permission for me to obtain a microfilm copy of his father's book, 
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existence there in 1936 or 1939. It was only in 1957 that Professor Medlicott 
told me it was in the British Museum. Apparently the Foreign Office forgot 
(conveniently or genuinely) that a copy had been so deposited, for Bell 
failed to secure permission to show me either the Davis or the Arnold- 
Forster studies in 1936. 

In the preface Davis announced his book as the first installment of a 
general history of the blockade, and in one sense Bell's book seems to be the 
continuation Davis contemplated. Bell, who had worked with Henry New- 
bolt in completing the study, Naval Operations, History of the Great War 
Based on Official Documents, which had been begun by Sir Julian S. Cor- 
_bett,* undertook this new task in the early 1930's, under the joint direction 
of the Historical Section, Committee of Imperial Defence, and the Library 
of the Foreign Office, which was responsible for all historical work under- 
taken by that department. 'The manuscript of this book was completed in 
1936, and its preface is dated March 1, 1937." 

Bell undertook the work initially with the hope that like the studies by 
C. Ernest Fayle on Seaborne Trade and by Sir Archibald Hurd on The 
Merchant Navy, his book would be released for public distribution. By 1936 
he knew, to his disappointment and regret, that this was not to be. Instead, 
it was printed and kept solely for official use. 

During the Second World War the Germans, by some now unknown 
route, secured a copy of Bells book. Under the direction of Dr. Viktor 
Bóhmert, professor at the University of Kiel, a book based on the part of 
Bell's book that covered the blockade to the end of 1915 was published in 
1943.’ Presumably the British government had distributed some copies of 
the Bell work in Northern Europe, and one fell into German hands as a 
captured document. 

A careful reading of these three official studies may make one wonder why 
they were not generally distributed before 1939. The most probable explana- 

*Sir Julian S. Corbett and Henry Newbolt, Naval Operations, History of the Great War 
Based on Official Documents (5 vols., London, 1920-31). 

5 When I was doing research on my doctoral dissertation, which was later published in an 
expanded version (Marion C. Siney, The Allied Blockade of Germany, 1914-1916 [Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1957] ), I was introduced to Bell by Arnold-Forster. Bell secured permission for me to 
read his manuscript, and he gave me permission to cite it in my doctoral dissertation. Anyone 
who compares my book with his can easily see how much 1 was indebted to him for 
suggestions and materials. 

6 C, Ernest Fayle, Seaborne Trade, History of the Great War Based on Official Documents 
(3 vols., London, 1920-24); Sir Archibald S. Hurd, The Merchant Navy: History of the Great 
War Based on Official Pomer t vols., London, 1921-29). 

T Die englische Hungerblockade im Weltkrieg, 1914-1915, ed. Viktor Böhmert (Essen, 
1943). References to this book were made in the final defense on behalf of Admiral Karl 
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tion, I think, is that they leveled very definite criticisms against particular 
neutral governments or their citizens. If there was any likelihood that Great 
Britain might find itself again in a war with Germany in which some of the 
same measures of economic warfare were applied, these revelations might 
well arouse unhappy memories and make more difficult new negotiations to 
secure controls over neutral trade. At the end of the Second World War the 
British government felt no such compunctions about the publication of the 
official history written by Medlicott, The Economic Blockade. 

Davis’ book was concerned mainly with the organization of the blockade, 
but he did not deal minutely with department and committee operations. Tt 
is evident from acknowledgments in several footnotes that Davis had the 
cooperation of men who had worked in these organizations during the war. 

One gets a good idea both of the evolution of blockade policy and its 
administration, particularly the process by which information about neutral 
and enemy traders was assembled from a variety of sources (cable and mail 
censorship, reports from intelligence agents and British consular officials) 
and then used to determine the fate of particular consignments bound for 
ports of neutral states bordering on Germany. The chapters dealing with 
the financial blockade, established through controls of banking and the in- 
surance market, are in some ways the most revealing, simply because no- 
where else are these matters discussed in detail. Although Davis showed that 
controls of this sort were begun most reluctantly for fear of the consequences 
they would have in the postwar period, he did not give the impression that 
this side of the blockade was a failure? 

Arnold-Forster's book is divided into sections dealing with the history of 
the blockade, the methods of the blockade, and possible future applications 
of it by the League of Nations or by separate states. Despite the fact that 
this book was written for the Admiralty, a relatively small proportion of it 
is concerned directly with naval operations. Án excellent chapter, however, 
shows the problems involved in the visit and search of vessels. Some of the 
most interesting chapters deal with controls over particular commodities (cop- 
per, meat products, cotton, and so forth). Occasionally interdepartmental dif- 
ferences within the British government are emphasized, usually to the dispar- 
agement of the Board of Trade, differences that Arnold-Forster felt led to a 
process of attempting to stop leaks, one by one, only after the injury to the 
blockade had been done. 

Bell’s study was more ambitious than the other two and was obviously 


8In an interview I had in 1939 with the Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, who as Lord Robert 
Cecil had been the Minister of Blockade from 1916 onward, he said that the financial blockade 
was the least successful of any of the measures undertaken. 
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based on much more extensive documentation. For the most part it utilized 
Foreign Office materials (which include those of the special departments 
created to deal with particular aspects of the blockade), and except for oc- 
casional indications, the participation of the Board of Trade and Ádmiralty 
in the operation was not covered. From the preface one learns that the 
Admiralty saw a typescript of this book and made valuable suggestions, but 
the Board of Trade "declined to take any responsibility for the history." 
When one reads the criticism that Bell frequently made of the "easy" policies 
of the Board of Trade, this is understandable. The great regret of most 
historians will be, however, that there are very few citations to precise 
British documents, so that if in the future historians gain access to these 
same materials it would be a monumental task to retrace the steps that led 
Bell to his conclusions. One should, perhaps, be grateful for as many lengthy 
quotations from unpublished correspondence as there are? 

Bell went to some lengths to show the basic differences in viewpoint that 
characterized the Foreign Office, the Board of 'Trade, and the Admiralty on 
the formulation of policy within the British government and the frequently 
heated controversies that ensued. In the case of the Board of Trade the 
= tendency was to guard zealously the interests of British export trade unless 
it could be proved beyond doubt that withholding such goods as Germany 
might get through neutral intermediaries could genuinely cripple Germany's 
ability to continue the war. To a great extent this attitude was dictated by 
fear that neutral, particularly American, merchants would displace Britons 
in neutra] markets, not only for the duration of the war but in the postwar 
period. For this reason the Board of Trade wanted to be the sole judge of 
how stringently British export prohibitions should be enforced, or, in other 
words, how readily the British exporter desiring to send goods to, say, 
Scandinavia, should be granted an export license. The divergence of view 
on this went back to 1911-1912 when, during inquiries into possibilities of 
conducting economic warfare against Germany, the Board of 'Trade had been 
very doubtful of success in trying to stop indirect trade with the enemy. In- 
deed, it had believed that Britain would be injured in such an attempt more 
than Germany. In 1915 the board demanded that, in spite of great increases 
in British exportations of certain foods and oils to Scandinavia and the 
Netherlands, any rationing of British exports must be part of a general 


9 This is, of course, the policy followed in many official histories, including William N. 
Medlicott, The Economic Blockade, in the History of the Second World War (United Kingdom 
Civil Series) (2 vols., London, 1952-59). There may be some doubt as to how much of the 
documentation on economic warfare in the First World War has been preserved, since I under- 
stand that the papers of the Ministry of Blockade were disposed of in about 1926. 
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rationing of imports by neutral countries from all sources, neutral and Allied 
alike (pp. 165 ff., 184 ff., 272, 405). 

Once the war began, the Admiralty, on the other hand, was apt to take 
a more doctrinaire view of the sanctity of economic pressures and to be 
most reluctant to admit that political considerations might require some 
modifications to satisfy neutral needs or neutral opinion. Bell cited as one 
example the harsh criticism that the Admiralty representatives on the Con- 
traband Committee and the Restriction of Enemy Supply Committee made 
of proposed concessions to Switzerland (p. 303). Of greater consequence was 
the Admiralty's rather highhanded treatment of the Dutch fishing ships that 
it brought into British ports and detained in wholesale lots in mid-ı916, as a 
means of forcing the sale of a large part of the Dutch catch to Britain rather 
than almost exclusively to Germany. Although the Foreign Office had 
agreed to such an operation, they had never understood that it would be 
carried out so indiscriminately (p.484). - 

The charge was frequently made during the height of the war by those 
associated with the blockade agencies in London that British diplomatic 
representatives abroad, especially Sir Esme Howard in Stockholm and Sir 
Mansfeldt Findlay in Christiana, were too much inclined to accept the views 
of the neutral governments as valid. Certainly Howard had a very lively 
appreciation of the internal situation in Sweden where there was a fairly 
important group of activists who favored intervention on Germany's side 
simply to keep the balance against Russia. Howard looked on Kurt Wallen- 
berg, the Swedish Foreign Minister, as a steadying force, and he was more 
inclined to take Wallenberg's word for what was and what was not possible. 
Bell believed that the British were unwise to permit the accumulation of 
neutral grievances (some arising from large-scale detentions of cargoes bound 
for Swedish ports), and he discounted the charges made by M.W.W.P. 
Consett, British naval attaché in Stockholm, that the blockade measures with 
respect to Sweden were largely ineffective? True, in 1915 Howard and O. S. 
Philpotts, the assistant commercial attaché, had to admit reluctantly that the 
Swedes were telling them less than the truth about the administration of the 
Swedish embargoes (pp. 326, 339). Later there was much British discontent 
over German purchases of goods originall imported by Swedish govern- 
ment departments (p. 527), and over the misuse of Swedish diplomatic cable 
facilities from South America. In the end, in Bell's view—one shared by 


10 Montagu W. W. P. Consett, The Triumph of Unarmed Forces (1914-1918): An Account 
of the Transactions by which Germany during the Great War Was Able to Obtain Supplies 
Prior to Her Collapse under the Pressure of Economic Forces (London, 1923). 
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Arnold-Forster—Sweden was treated more severely by the Allies than any 
other neutral (p. 526), to the detriment of the general standard of living and 
the rate of industrial production in Sweden. This may go far to explain why in 
the Second World War Sweden was determined to do everything it could 
to maintain normal levels of trade with both belligerents.** 

To a large extent Sweden used effectively the means of counterpressures 
it had, particularly the regulation of the transit of goods over its railways to 
Russia, but Bell remarked on the failure of Sweden to withhold its ball 
bearings from the Allies (p. 532). In his opinion such action would have 
jeopardized the major part of Britain's war production, for some kinds of ball 
bearings were only produced by SKF (Svenska Kullagerfabriken) of Gote- 
borg, and not even by their daughter firm, Skefko Ball Bearing Company, 
Ltd, of Luton, England, which acted as SKF's distributing agent. The 
official Swedish historian, Torsten Gihl, does not raise this question in his 
study of Swedish foreign policy.!* 

Those sections of Bell's book dealing with American policy may well be of 
greatest interest to American historians. The importance of American opposi- 
tion to, or toleration of, British blockade policy was never lost from sight 
either by the Foreign Office during the war or by Bell. He emphasized quite 
properly the importance of Wilson's desire to act as a mediator in the 
formation of his policies toward both belligerent camps, his insistence on a 
kind of mandate from the American people before taking firm measures 
against the German submarine campaign (p. 439), and, on the other hand, 
his general willingness to tolerate Allied restrictions even in the face of 
criticism. Spring Rice, the British ambassador in Washington, and his ad- 
visers were never quite clear in identifying or explaining “the steadying in- 
fluence that operated so continuously in our favor” (p. 415), although they 
could give the names "of the congressmen and political managers" who tried 
to provoke counteraction. 

Bell reserved the greatest contempt for the American meat packers who 
early in the war did such a thriving business in Denmark, and later in 
Sweden, using these countries as a conduit for supplies to Germany. 'To the 
British they were “a gang of commercial adventurers" (p. 78), a "junta 
of American traders" (p. 289) who tried every stratagem to avoid control over 
exports to Germany. In the end the British made an agreement with the 


11 See the account of Sweden's economic policy in the Second World War by Gunnar 
Hägglöf, Svensk Rrigshandelspolitik under andra världskriget (Stockholm, 1958). 

12 On the position of this Swedish firm, see Birger oen Svenska cables: En 
svensk exportindustris historia, 1907-1957 (Göteborg, 1959). 

18 Torsten Gihl, Den svenska utrikes politikens historia (Stockholm, 1951). 
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packers settling claims that arose out of detained and condemned cargoes and 
regulating their future exports to Northern Europe.!* 

Bell gave full praise to Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana for being 
“so studiously moderate” in his concern over copper exports (p. 135), but 
he was sharply critical of Senator Hoke Smith's agitation about cotton 
(p. 315), and Senator William J. Stone's on behalf of the owners of the con- 
ditional contraband grain cargo in the Wilhelmina, which was consigned 
to an Ámerican firm in Hamburg (p. 135). 

American complaints about navicerts, a kind of commercial passport, and 
black lists were not artificial, in Bell's opinion, but the fact that American 
trade profited from the former in terms of security seems clear (pp. 563- 
564). Moreover, the United States government itself ultimately accepted 
the principle of black-listing. 'The minor operations of the economic warfare, 
however, provoked more anger than the major ones. Even so, never in its 
disgust and distress did the United States government show any intention of 
cooperating in a formal sense with other neutrals to combat the Allied 
measures. 

To a surprising degree, perhaps to some minds an unnecessary one, Bell 
fully explored the German countermeasures of economic warfare: their 
attempts to build up neutral sources of supply (pp. 39-40); their pressures 
on neutrals by withholding German exports; and particularly the develop- 
ment of their submarine campaign. Using memoirs and the official history, 
Der Handelskrieg mit U-Booten,® Bell related the struggle within the 
German Admiralty and between the navy and the Chancellor. 

In the early discussions in 1915 Von Pohl was the manipulator who 
overestimated the use to which the weapon could then be put. This uncom- 
promising attitude came also to characterize Reinhold Scheer, while Henning 
von Holtzendorff remained much more moderate until relatively late in the 
deliberations.* The fact that down to the summer of 1915 neutral trade was 

14 See Marion C. Siney, “British Negotiations with American Meat Packers, 1915-1916: A 
Study of Belligerent Trade Controls,” Journal of Modern History, XXIII (Dec. 1951), 343-53, 
based on documents in the files of the late Henry Veeder, counsel for Swift and Company. 
Nowhere does Bell suggest that the packers were, perhaps, prevented from securing the ad- 
vantages they had expected to get in facilitating their trade with Norway, for instance. 

16 Compare Hugh Ritchie, The “Navicert” System during the World War (Washington, 
D. C., 1938), with Bell's book. Ritchie had been on the Foreign Office staff and was permitted 
to write the book on this single phase of the blockade as a kind of reply to a request from the 
Research in International Law of the Harvard Law School in 1938 for permission to use 
British archives in connection with an attempt to draw up an unofficial draft convention on 
the rights and duties of neutral states in naval and aerial war. Professor Philip Jessup was 
connected with this project. 

16 Arno Spindler, Der Handelskrieg mit U-Booten der Krieg zur See, 1914-1918 (3 vols., 
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relatively little disturbed by submarines and that neutral protests were not 
particularly sharp led the supporters of this policy to persist in their advocacy 
without ever properly assessing the ultimate consequences for German re- 
lations with the United States and other neutrals. Bell insisted that the 
results of submarine warfare, even after the modifications that came in the 
wake of the Lusitania controversy, were good from the German viewpoint, 
and he charged the submarine commanders with simple dishonesty for failing 
to make clear what they could do even when applying the rules of cruiser 
warfare. The United States had granted a kind of writ of toleration to this 
sort of submarine warfare, and, in Bell's opinion, Germany could easily have 
avoided new controversy with the United States by continuing as it was. Over 
and over again he appeared astonished that the German high command was 
not satished with the results then being achieved. In the end the decision in 
January 1917 for unrestricted warfare "rested with men who thought it their 
duty to leave reason behind" (p. 601). 

Bell showed that by comparison the divergences of view within the 
British government were always less and that never would Great Britain 
have persisted in its policies to the point where they would bring about a 
break with the United States. "This principle,” he said, “was not established 
by making surveys of the economic power of the United States; it was 
simply accepted as an axiom in Euclid is accepted" (p. 603). Another dif- 
ference was that the British never expected their economic campaign to be 
decisive, nor that any particular objective would be gained by it. The pro- 
ponents of unrestricted submarine warfare predicted theirs would bring 
about Britain's collapse in six to eight months. 

The period from early 1917 to the armistice was treated in a much less 
detailed fashion, mainly because the blockade machinery was already working 
at nearly full force, and such negotiations as were undertaken to improve the 
system's efficiency were left mainly in the hands of the United States. Just 
as earlier Bell had shown some of the differences that arose between the 
British and French governments, he now dealt with mutual British and 
American suspicions. The United States received the early proposals for co- 
operation in the economic campaign very cautiously, being fearful that it 
. would be brought to participate in operations it had hitherto claimed were 
illegal. 

At the same time the United States was concerned that too strict a policy 
might drive Denmark into the arms of Germany (p. 621). It was further 


Policy towards the United States, April 18, 1916-January 9, 1917 (Stockholm, 1958), 47, 133, 
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alarmed by such snatches of intelligence as it received in May 1917 about 
British plans for aiding Norway if it intervened on the Allied side, for the 
British would then expect American naval aid. All this occurred just as the 
United States decision for the coercion of neutrals through American em- 
bargoes was taken. Later in 1917 the United States learned of British plans 
to lay a mine field across the northern entrance to the North Sea and, 
perhaps, seize some Norwegian port—Stavanger was suggested—to use as 
a base for patrolling these waters. Although no decision was ever made to 
carry out these proposals, the Norwegian government was aware of them, 
and every time United States negotiators appeared very demanding in early 1918 
the government in Christiana at once suspected they were purposely so, 
in order to secure a refusal and then have an excuse "for executing their 
other designs by force of arms" (p. 647). In view of Allied plans in 1940 to 
undertake operations in Norwegian territorial waters, these revelations have 
more than a passing interest. 

Bell’s estimates of the consequences of the blockade were not particularly 
detailed until his final chapters. At the end of 1915, he asserted, the controls 
over German exports constituted a greater victory than anything achieved 
by the armies on the western front. In view of their singular lack of success, 
this may have been merely consoling. At the end of 1916 the German 
armies fought on, well supplied and in good spirits, but a survey of the 
German press and of intercepted letters showed that prices of food in 
German markets had risen alarmingly, a sign of growing scarcity. This scar- 
city was brought about by a poor harvest, bad transportation, and lack of 
manpower, but Bell believed that the loss of imported nitrates and other 
fertilizers, for which British controls were responsible, had aggravated 
these shortages (p. 580). By 1916 the Central Powers were raising economic 
barriers against each other, with even Hungary withholding food from 
Austria; thus here, too, a certain disintegrating force was at work. Later 
reports indicated that the worst suffering of civilians came in the winter of 
1916-1917 (p. 686). On the other hand, Bell showed the tremendous effect, 
both economic and psychological, that the victory over Rumania in December 
1916 had. This more than anything else encouraged the German generals and 
admirals to decide upon the submarine adventure, which they themselves 
acknowledged to be justified only by the desperate straits to which the 
nation was reduced (p. 581). 

The final chapters dealing with the collapse of Germany in 1917-1918 
rely heavily on the investigations into this subject by the Reichstag in 
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1919-1920.1? Bell concluded that the secondary consequences of the blockade, 
measured by rates of illness and death, were decisive. Beyond this the 
German people were infected by a "blind and contagious anger against 
authority" (p. 674), which showed itself in strikes, arising from both 
economic distress and political discontent. Bell traced in some detail (per- 
haps more than was strictly called for by his subject) the growing unrest 
in the Reischstag and the navy. The importance of the scarcities to the 
German authorities is further illustrated by the fact that the only part of the 
armistice terms that provoked passion were those relating to a continuation 
of economic warfare. 

The cursory way in which Bell dealt with the minor members of the 
Central Powers merely reflects the fact that both the blockade in the Medi- 
terranean and the materials on it were less satisfactory. Nor does Bell have 
much to say about the relaxation of the blockade, which, after all, is another 
subject very closely connected with the whole economic machinery of the 
Paris Peace Conference. 

Only historians who have access to information from neutral sources or 
to some of the same British documents Bell used will be able to check his 
conclusions. Undoubtedly there are places in the book where one can 
criticize his viewpoint, his interpretation, or his reading of documents. One 
may speculate whether the idea that, in a future war with Germany, economic 
warfare would prove a decisive factor was either advanced or retarded by 
this book. Obviously it could have had no part in the formulation of public 
opinion, and since it was written as late as it was, it seems doubtful that it 
influenced British officials very much. Although many of the same methods 
were used in the Second World War, it seems more likely that they were 
arrived at because of the current situation, and not as part of a conscious 
effort to revive the practices of a successful past. 


18 Die Ursachen des deutschen Zusammenbruchs in Jahre 1918 (12 vols., Berlin, 1926-29). 


The Education of Historians in the United States 


W. STuLL HoLr* 


ON numerous occasions the Carnegie Foundation or Corporation has sup- 
ported studies of the training required for admission to various professions. 
The most notable of these important contributions was Abraham Flexner's 
report in 1910 on medical education, which had a profound impact on that 
profession. Consequently, it was natural to turn to the Carnegie Corporation 
when the American Historical Association, the major organization of the 
historical profession in the United States, decided that a study of the recruit- 
ment and training of new members of the profession was urgently needed. The 
requested funds were provided, and a committee of six prominent scholars, 
with Dexter Perkins as chairman, assumed responsibility for the project. 
Professor John Snell, on leave from Tulane University for two years, acted 
as director of the study, visiting many graduate schools, where he inter- 
viewed both faculty and students, and doing the research that made possible 
this first intensive and careful report on The Education of Historians in the 
United States.’ Of the ten chapters, Snell wrote all but the introduction, which 
was written by Perkins, and the last, which contains the recommendations 
of the committee. 

Now facts supported by many statistical tables are available to guide 
thought and action. Now students and faculty can compare their situation 
and practices not necessarily with what are the wisest possible solutions but 
with those that are currently prevailing in the profession. Naturally, the 
statistics must be used with the grains of salt scholars customarily apply, with 
the knowledge that they, however accurate, may be inadequate bases on which 
to erect large generalizations. In some cases they are themselves necessarily 
merely estimates. This is notably the case in Chapter n, in which Snell fore- 
casts the number of college teachers of history that will be needed in the near 
future. He makes a convincing case for his conclusion that the number, 
while large, will not be as great as has frequently been predicted and will 
not compel emergency measures. 

Next comes a chapter devoted to graduate students in history. Do they - 


* Mr. Holt is professor of American history at the University of Washington. 
1 Dexter Perkins, John L. Snell, and the Committee on Graduate Education of the American 
Historical Association, The Education of Historians in the Untied States (New York, 1962). 
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compare favorably in quality with those in other fields? The answer is “no” 
except when compared with “other social science majors.” What do they 
report as the most serious inadequacies in their undergraduate preparation? 
The leading item is foreign language training. Where do they come from? 
They typically received their baccalaureate degrees from large institutions. 
“All but four of the 25 largest undergraduate producers of history Ph.D.s 
between 1936 and 1956 were large institutions." If the sample of 182 recipients 
of the Ph.D. in 1958 is an accurate index, one was a Negro, two were Orien- 
tals, 10 per cent were women; 63 per cent came from Protestant families, 20 
per cent from Catholic, and 13 per cent from Jewish; two-thirds were married 
males, and 44 per cent had children; 1 per cent were under twenty-six years 
of age, 75 per cent had passed their thirtieth birthday, and 35 per cent their 
thirty-sixth. Their parents were mot products of higher education; only 31 
per cent of the fathers and 18 per cent of the mothers had received bachelor's 
degrees, and 40 per cent of the fathers and 37 per cent of the mothers had not 
completed high school. Perhaps those facts explain the further fact that only 
24 per cent of the graduate students in 1958 were receiving financial aid from ' 
their parents. Aid was relatively scanty from other sources. Both in number 
and in size, the stipends received by graduate students in history were 
smaller than those received by students in the other social sciences and of 
course than those by students in the sciences. More than half the Ph.D.’s of 
1958 had worked full time for more than one academic year between be- 
ginning graduate study and the award of the degree. 

Following two chapters, one devoted to the teaching of history in the 
colleges and one to the master's degree, are four on the Ph.D. degree, which 
constitute the heart of the report, The first of these contains much significant 
data. There were, in 1960, apparently eighty-cight institutions that had pro- 
grams leading to the Ph.D. degree in history. Seven universities, probably 
assisted by the National Defense Education Act, initiated programs after 
1958. Two other institutions awarded no degrees in the eleven years, 1948- 
1958. Others were not active, four granting only 1 degree each in the 
eleven-year period. In fact, twenty-seven of the seventy-nine universities 
granting degrees averaged fewer than 1 degree a year. Harvard, including 
Radcliffe, produced 377 of the 3,133 degrees in the period, or more than the 
combined production of the forty-two smallest producers. Columbia, with 
288 degrees, produced more than the thirty-eight smallest producers. The 
eighteen largest producers awarded 67 per cent of all the Ph.D.s of the 
period, and the twenty-eight largest producers awarded 81 per cent of the 
total. 
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Some interesting facts emerge from the analysis of the Ph.D. degrees 
granted by fields and by geographical sections of the country. Of the 1,458 
degrees awarded in the five years, 1955-1959, just over half (748 or 51 per 
cent) were in United States history. The twenty-nine institutions in the East 
granted 45 per cent of their degrees in United Sates history; the seventeen 
institutions in the South granted 69 per cent; for the seventeen institutions in 
the Midwest the figure was 52 per cent; and for the eleven institutions in the 
West, 51 per cent. The southern universities also concentrated on Latin 
American history since 31 of the 68 degrees granted were from southern 
institutions. In fact, one southern university, Texas, gave 15 degrees in Latin 
American history or more than all of the universities of the West (11), or 
the Midwest (10), and almost equal to all from the East (16). 'The southern 
universities granted no degree in ancient history, the western only r, the 
midwestern and eastern 5 each, making a total of 11 or about 2 a year for the 
entire country. Obviously that field of knowledge is in danger of drying up. 

In the same chapter are statistics showing the teaching loads in the 
graduate institutions, the size of classes, and the library resources. The last, 
it is pointed out, are lamentably low in the seven universities that have 
inaugurated Ph.D. programs since 1958, even much lower than in the 
thirty-six universities rated in third rank as centers of Ph.D. training in 
history. 

There is a chapter on the kinds of programs in use: the nature and 
number of fields required, the lecture and seminar courses offered, the part 
played by the doctoral dissertation (should it be a publishable book?), and 
the examinations generally required. 

All of us in the profession and especially those in graduate institutions 
can find much in the chapter on the major criticisms of training for the Ph.D. 
degree. Both graduate students and employers of the new Ph.D.’s complain 
that not enough teaching has been included in the graduate program. A 
second widespread criticism is aimed at overspecialization and its converse, 
the absence of breadth. The third major criticism is on the length of time 
it takes to attain a Ph.D. degree. All of these points are hackneyed, but pre- 
cise data are made available so that a more enlightened discussion is possible. 

More valuable because the contents are less well known is the unfortunately 
short chapter on experiments being made at various universities. Although 
no radically different or fundamentally new features are incorporated, efforts 
are being made by a number of graduate departments to alleviate the most 
obvious existing difficulties. Some of these attempts to include experience in 
teaching, to make courses and examinations more meaningful, and to 
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shorten the time involved are described. It is hoped that they will be noted 
and adopted. 

The committee recommendations in the final chapter will not, I believe, 
have an impact on the profession comparable to that which Flexner's report 
had on the medical profession. The opportunity for reform is not as great 
because the historical profession and the educational system by which its new 
members are trained are not in the deplorable condition of medical education 
before Flexner. Ás long as so large a percentage of the profession receive 
their training in universities that by common consent are among the best, 
the situation is relatively good. Yet, there is pressing need for improvement, 
and the recommendations of the committee must be judged in this context. 
Everyone will readily accept in principle the standards set by the committee. 
In many cases, they are like sermons against sin and are as ineffective. Who 
could object to the recommendation that “Ph.D. candidates should write 
dissertations on significant subjects, even though they may explore in detail 
only one aspect or a few aspects of a large topic"? But will present practice 
be affected? 

In discussing the need to reduce the period of graduate study the com- 
mittee, after stating its belief that the degree "should require no more than 
four academic years for most full-time Ph.D. candidates, including study for 
the master's degree and the completion of the Ph.D. dissertation" and after 
noting that the major cause of delay “is most often the financial inability of 
students to undertake fulltime study," recommends that more nonduty 
fellowships and scholarships be made available. The committee further notes 
that many students are delayed by difficulty in passing foreign language 
examinations. Their solution is to suggest that the knowledge be acquired 
during undergraduate years and that an examination in one language be 
required before admittance to graduate school or by the beginning of the 
second year of graduate study, and in the second language by the beginning 
of the second year and in any case by the beginning of the third year. On the 
subject of length of the thesis, which has also become a serious cause of 
delay, the committee recommends that it should be restricted sufficiently to 
permit the student to do the research and writing in one calendar year of 
full-time work and that it “usually need not be longer than 300 typed pages." 
Snell stated that history theses in 1957-1958 averaged 351 pages. Will all 
this exhortation result in any reduction in the length of graduate study for 
future members of the profession? 1 doubt it. 

On one very important subject the committee differs from Snell's recom- 
mendations. The committee asserts that three conditions “should be met by 
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history departments that offer Ph.D. training.” These are: the department 
should have faculty members in at least three broad fields of history, the 
majority of whom must be experienced teachers whose "scholarly research 
contributions are recognized by fellow historians in the nation"; "financial 
resources for the assistance of graduate students, allocation of faculty time, 
and the development of faculty members as scholars"; and library resources 
"adequate for training in research seminars and for preparation for the general 
examination." Snell is both more specific and more exacting. He maintains 
that a department should have at least ten members in at least five broad 
fields of history, most of whom are recognized by fellow specialists, and ade- 
quate funds and library resources which, he urges, should exceed those of most 
of the seven newest universities offering the doctorate. 

This leads me to a final comment. Suppose, under the pressure of a real 
or anticipated acute shortage of Ph.D.'s in history, many of the present weak 
or new and still weaker institutions begin granting degrees in large numbers. 
How can the standards of the profession be protected? 'The committee does 
not discuss that possibility. It is probably assumed that the competition of the 
market place will be adequate protection. I wonder if it is. 
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THE CAREER OF PHILOSOPHY: FROM THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE 
ENLIGHTENMENT. By John Herman Randall, Jr. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1962. Pp. xiv, 993. $13.95.) 


Tue author of The Making of the Modern Mind (1926) and of Nature and 
Historical Experience (1958) here presents the fruit of a lifetime of teaching 
and scholarship centered on the history of reflective thought. In The Career of 
Philosophy Randall begins by grouping into a triad what he sees as the medieval 
roots of modern thought, namely, Augustinian Platonism, Thomistic Aristoteli- 
anism, and the via moderna of William of Ockham. He then recounts the simul- 
taneous coming of humanism, including the rediscovery of the classics of ancient 
philosophy and the rise of the Reformation, and science, including the contribu- 
tions of the Paduan school, on which Randall has done pioneering research, and 
the rise of Copernicanism. The last two parts of the book take up the sequelae of 
these two arrivals, in reverse order: the progress of science, including the “great 
' debate" over continental rationalism (Descartes and Spinoza) and British 
empiricism (Newton and Hobbes), and the progress of humanism, including the 
analyses of man proposed by Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, and by the French 
Encyclopedists. A second volume, covering the period since Kant, is promised. 

In true philosophical style, Randall introduces his subject—the history of mod- 
ern thought—with short disquisitions on history, philosophy, and modern cul- 
ture. History, he says, is "a continual readaptation of old materials, in the light 
of changing needs and problems." Philosophy "belongs to the oldest profession in 
the world: she exists to give men pleasure, and to satisfy their imperious needs." 
Modern culture, according to Randall, is a synthesis and development of themes 
that are rooted in scholasticism. 

This book is the first attempt in several decades to provide a continuous, com- 
prehensive, documented, analytic, and critical narrative of the vicissitudes of 
modern thought. It takes full account of recent scholarship. While it is rich in 
detail and erudition, it does not bog down. It is lively, and even at times sprightly. 
Its insights are revealing and persuasive. A few more subheadings in this work 
of almost a thousand pages would be helpful. Dividing (as the author does) a 
long chapter into numbered sections is a right step, but the labeling of these 
numbered sections with a series of integrated captions would be an improvement. 


Washington, D. C. WiLLIAM GERBER 
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DIE OKUMENISCHEN KONZILE DER CHRISTENHEIT. By Georg Kret- 
schmar et al. Edited by Hans Jochen Margull. (Stuttgart: Evangelisches Ver- 
lagswerk. 1961. Pp. 427. DM 29.50.) 


Waite Pope John XXIII has indicated in his encyclical of June 29, 1959, that 
the central concern of the Second Vatican Council will be the renewal of the 
internal life of the Roman Catholic Church, his numerous allocutions and his 
establishment on June 5, 1960, of the Secretariat for Christian Unity demonstrate 
that the problems of ecumenism are being seriously considered at Rome. Non- 
Catholic Christians have for their part reciprocated with a wide interest in the 
general synod which opened on October rr, 1962. Informed studies by Fair- 
weather and Hardy, Pawley, Nelson, Skydsgaard, and others suggest that the 
Second Vatican Council has afforded occasion for significant investigation by 
Anglican and Protestant theologians. 

Into this category of notable research falls the present volume which, edited in 
German under Evangelical auspices, brings together the analyses of Orthodox, 
Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, and Reformed specialists. Part One, “Die Ge- 
schichte," surveys the councils of Christian antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the 
Reformation age. Part T'wo, "Das Problem," assesses the past and present atti- 
tudes of the communions represented on the possibility and value of an ecumeni- 
cal synod. Three studies compose the historical section. Georg Kretschmar com- 
mences his account of the conciliar activity of the first seven centuries with the 
anti-Montanist assemblies of the second century. The portrayal of the Donatist 
question, however, fails to attend to the element of ecclesiastical communion upon 
which St. Optatus laid such stress and which has been the subject of Hertling's 
"Communio und Primat” in Xenia Piana (1943), now revised in an Italian edi- 
tion (1961). Carl Andresen's contribution on the medieval Western councils 
nghtly marks the significance of the Roman reform synods of the eleventh cen- 
tury and of the conciliarism evidenced at Constance (1414-1418) and Basel (1431- 
1448). For the century of the Reformation, Peter Meinhold considers the Fifth 
Lateran Council (1512-1517), the Lutheran appeal for an ecumenical gathering, 
and the setting for Trent (1545-1563), though this last is not studied. 

It is the second part, irenic as the first, that reflects deep diversity among the 
traditions here portrayed as to the nature and possibility of an ecumenical council. 
Bishop Emilianos of Meloa, the Orthodox representative, ascribes to bishops an 
inherent right to teach, asserts the legitimacy of doctrinal development, and recog- 
nizes synodical authority and infallibility, though without the necessity of papal 
ratification. Bishop Stephen Neill, on the other hand, takes his stand with the 
Anglican Article of Religion XXI, which avers that general councils have in fact 
erred and which restricts conciliar authority to those points whereon it enjoys 
scriptural support. For Anglicans, he suggests, synodal judgments since Chalcedon 
(451) are still open to question. The Lutheran tradition, here presented by Martin 
Seils, equally limits synodal authority to conformity with the Scriptures. Seils him- 
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self sees worth in a confrontation of communions that meet in penitence, and 
though he would prefer that a summons to such an assembly emanate from a 
Christian ruler, he would not decry a papal invitation advanced iure humano only. 
In Jean-Louis Leuba's account of Calvinist thought there is place for synodical 
disciplinary judgments enforced by the secular power. Doctrinal decisions, how- 
ever, are seen as authoritative only when founded on the Scriptures. Leuba will 
himself advance beyond this in admitting doctrinal judgments that are proposed 
as helpful in the understanding of the Scriptures and that win a subsequent con- 
sensus from Christians, 

The contribution of the Roman Catholic Otto Karrer is largely a prognosis of 
the possibilities open to the Second Vatican and an exact examination of the teach- 
ing of the First Vatican on papal primacy and infallibility. Since this last is a 
point of maximum divergence among Christians, attention might have been 
called to Karrer’s own “Das Petrusamt in der Frühkirche,” in Festgabe Joseph 
Lortz (1958), Volume I. The concluding essay by Edmund Schlink analyzes both 
the World Council of Churches and the Second Vatican Council against the 
background of conciliar history. 


Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlingion, New Jersey Henry G. J. Beck 


THE SCIENTIFIC RENAISSANCE, 1450-1630. By Marie Boas. [The Rise of 


Modern Science, Volume II.] (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1962. Pp. 380. 
$6.00.) 


As the first in a projected series of eight volumes on “The Rise of Modern 
Science,” edited by A. Rupert Hall, this book deserves special attention. The series 
itself starts with an as yet unpublished volume on “The Greek Origins of Modern 
Science”; then, skipping, on rather dubious grounds, the medieval period, it re- 
sumes with the present volume, to be followed by “Galileo to Newton,” and so 
on to the twentieth century. Unfortunately, the audience at which the series 1s 
aimed is not clear. This affects Miss Boas’ book, although her work ought to be 
judged on its own right. 

Her task is an enormously difficult one. She must cover a wide range of sub- 
jects—mathematics, physics, astrology, astronomy, physiology, anatomy, alchemy, 
mapping, and so forth—while sustaining the thesis that the period 1450-1630 is a 
definite stage in the scientific revolution. This stage, the “Scientific Renaissance,” 
marks the assimilation and transformation of Greek science in the West. It is 
asserted to be both a period of “curiously consistent” change and, equally, a 
“break with the past.” It begins with the humanist recovery of texts and ends with 
the realization that modern scientific thought is superior to that of the ancients. 

The gifts that the author brings to her task are formidable: competence in 
Greek science and the varied fields of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century science; 
knowledge of minor figures and the major ones; an interest in the connection of 
science and literature; and a clear, though not a winning, style. Above all, she is 
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aware of the enterprise of science from "within." As she makes clear, the scientists 
of her period generally started from the books and theories of thinkers like 
Ptolemy and Galen, rather than from original and direct observation, and the 
"solutions" of previous scientists, which then raised such new problems as when 
Copernicus, by displacing the earth as the center of the universe, made untenable 
the Aristotelian view that heavy bodies fall naturally to the center, and thus “left 
gravity as a mysterious or occult force, needing explanation in a way that it had 
not done before." 

In the period covered by the author, the scientific changes that took place 
primarily marked the beginning of a revolution in “ways of thinking" (unfortu- 
nately, the elements of this change are left largely to the reader to group for him- 
self; Miss Boas makes overtures to philosophy, but the gesture is not convincing). 
The sharp division of the earth from celestial bodies was bridged, and the “break- 
ing of the circle" effected with a consequent surge toward an indefinitely large or 
an infinite universe. The human body was conceived of as a mechanical system 
and opened to investigation by men such as Vesalius and Harvey (though, as 
Miss Boas points out, it is a myth that human dissection was prohibited in the 
Middle Ages). The experimental method was encouraged, and new instruments, 
such as the telescope, devised to extend man's observations. Important problems— 
the relations of science and religion, of mysticism and rationalism, and of the 
evidence of the senses to the theories of the mind—were raised and probed. 

Alas, with all its virtues the book combines a number of aspects that invite 
serious criticism. Many of its pages are mere listings of names and titles, and the 
reader is lost and bored in a seeming catalogue of pedantry. Thus, it is really only 
after the first two chapters that Miss Boas hits her stride with a happy chapter on 
the Copernican revolution (in general, the chapters on major figures are good). 
The treatment of humanism and its relation to science is fundamental to the 
thesis of the book, yet historians will not be content with the thin and unsupported 
picture of humanism that is presented. The fact is that the book falls between the 
proverbial two stools. It does not present anything fundamentally new to the 
specialist in history of science. It will probably leave the general historian and his 
students somewhat in the position of the man who has lost sight of the forest for 
the trees, especially because there are other books that cover roughly the same 
period and problems more attractively, for example, The Origins of Modern Sct- 
ence by Herbert Butterfield, and The Scientific Revolution: 1500-1800 by Miss 
Boas husband, A. Rupert Hall. Thus, the most likely use of the book is as a 
reference (and with this said, one wonders why the bibliography was not made 
more complete, after the model of Langer's "Rise of Modern Europe" series). 
This, though not an awful fate, is an unjust one for a book that is potentially, and 
in part, one of the most valuable efforts at summarizing the highly significant and 
now carefully researched development of science in the period of the Renaissance. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Broce MAZLISH 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE UNITY OF THE SCIENCES: BACON TO 
KANT. By Robert McRae. (Toronto: ii of Toronto Press. 1961. Pp. x, 
148. $4.50.) 


Arrer indicating in his preface that the unification of science was an essential 
part of the programs of Bacon, Descartes, Leibniz, the Encyclopedists, and Kant, 
McRae explains that this ideal of unity of sciences is a very complex conception 
on which there was (and still is) a considerable variety of opinions. Both phi- 
losophers and historians of science have recently been concerned with this ques- 
tion; thus the present contribution to its history is welcome. Although this is a 
short book, it is carefully thought out, and not the least of its merits is to point 
out differences of meaning and intention where authors use the same terms. 

The theories of unification and unity of sciences treated are those of Bacon, 
Descartes, Leibniz, Condillac, Diderot, D'Alembert, and Kant. For Bacon, the 
unity of sciences resides in the unity of method and subject matter and is expressed 
in the form of “Philosophia Prima, Primitive, or Summary Philosophy.” This 
comprises axioms that belong to several (but not to all) sciences, it indicates the 
footsteps of nature impressed on several subjects, and it finds its utility as applied 
to particular sciences. The unity Bacon finds expressed in nature is the primary 
force or impulse in the basic particles. 

In Descartes, McRae discovers the unity of science in universal wisdom, or 
otherwise stated, good understanding that is equally shared by all men. This unity 
of reason, according to Descartes, corresponds to a unity of subject matter. It also 
implies that there is a single method for the discovery of truth. It is not difficult 
to see how Descartes could conceive of the sciences as one great deductive system. 
Descartes's frank admission that experiments are necessary in this scheme is not 
overlooked. Yet here is a puzzle McRae discusses, but makes no attempt to solve. 
And, if there is any criticism to be made of his otherwise excellent effort, it is 
that the chronological treatment of the subject under discussion should be extended 
to the individual authors. For it is very probable that the views of Descartes, for 
example, underwent some alteration from Le Monde, say, to the Discours. 

In the case of Leibniz, the possibility of unifying knowledge is conceived in 
terms of giving a demonstrative structure to all kinds of knowledge, and the 
necessity of unification was imposed on Leibniz (and later writers) by the some- 
what sudden and bewildering increase of scientific information in modern times. 
In him we also encounter the idea of a universal language, which will be pursued 
into the eighteenth century and even later. 

The reaction against the notion of an all-embracing system is encountered in 
Condillac. As McRae points out, Condillac is not opposed to all systems but to 
those which start from axioms and proceed synthetically to those which employ 
hypotheses. Condillac is fascinated by the notion that language is the main instru- 
ment of analysis (the only correct method of system making), and, although his 
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views will seem to us extraordinarily naive and crudely mistaken, this concern 
with language will be of interest to philosophers of our own time. 

An entirely different notion of unification, that of an encyclopedia using the. 
method of cross reference, is presented by Diderot and D'Alembert. It would 
have been important to point out more forcibly than McRae does that this is not 
a genuine case of unifying knowledge at all. 

In his final chapter, the author discusses the views of Kant. Here each science 
has its own “architectonic” and thus is a system in its own right. So far there-is 
no over-all unity. But, from a different aspect of Kant's thought, it turns out that 
the sciences taken together have some sort of organic unity which depends, ulti- 
mately, on Kant's doctrine that understanding and reason impose a unity on 
nature, first because the structure of human thought determines the general forms 
of natural objects and processes and second because reason imposes on scientific 
research certain maxims to follow and certain ultimate ideals toward which we 
must work (although there is no guarantee that these ideals wil! be achieved). 

McRae has written a useful and accurate account. 


University of Wisconsin JuLrus WEINBERG 


MITRE AND SCEPTRE: TRANSATLANTIC FAITHS, IDEAS, PERSON- 
ALITIES, AND POLITICS, 1689-1775. By Carl Bridenbaugh. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. xiv, 354. $7.50.) 


Two generations ago Arthur Lyon Cross wrote The Anglican Episcopate and 
the American Colonies. Professor Bridenbaugh tells us that his own book is in- 
tended to "supplement rather rnan to replace” Cross's work “and to deal with 
matters he did not investigate." 

Mitre and Sceptre does just that. Materials unavailable sixty years ago and new 
angles of vision make possible a fresh appraisal of an important phase of America’s 
colonial and revolutionary history. While much of the narrative is the familiar 
one of reHgious disputes within the colonies, its main contribution lies in tracing 
the transatlantic ties that linked Dissenters and the bonds that united Anglicans. 
Dissenters on both sides of the ocean joined in a well-organized battle to prevent 
the establishment of a bishop in America. So deeply engaged were the emotions 
of the colonists fearing ecclesiastical tyranny that we are rightly reminded, once 
again, “that religion was a fundamental cause of the Américan Revolution." In 
time it came to be the belief of many in America that continued association with 
Britain imperiled religious as well as civil liberties. Out of the efforts of Dissenters 
in the colonies came the vision of a community transcending provincial bound- 
aries, a vision that promised the creation of an American nation. 

In England the most vigorous proponent of a colonial episcopate was Thomas 
Secker, eventually archbishop of Canterbury. In America his chief allies were 
Samuel Johnson, president of King's College (Columbia), and Thomas Brad- 
bury Chandler. Their Dissenter opponents were ably marshaled in the colonies 
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by Ezra Stiles, and in England by Thomas Hollis, guardian of religious and 
civil liberty in the Atlantic world. 

Nonconformists had worked out by 1760 an efficient intelligence network 

binding together like-minded individuals within the colonies and across the ocean. 
The better-known Committees of Correspondence organized by Sam Adams and 
his colleagues in the revolutionary era had been anticipated years before by mili- 
tant ministers. The hopes of Anglicans for an episcopate were weakened by lack 
of support from fellow religionists in southern colonies. A Church of England 
official in South Carolina appraised the situation realistically in 1765: “The Princi- 
ples of most of the Colonists in Ámerica are independent in Matters of Religion 
well as republican in those of Government.” And he added that an American 
hop would be as unwelcome as a distributor of stamps. 
This book's virtues are many, its flaws few. No one will dispute the statement 
t responsibility for loss of the colonies should be shouldered by the Church of 
England along with the English political system, Parliament, and the crown. The 
debatable point is the weight of responsibility. I believe that Bridenbaugh assigns 
to the Church possibly too much blame. He does not indicate that others have 
judged colonial fears of episcopacy to have been exaggerated, though they were 
genuine. The contribution of Quakers in this transatlantic struggle for civil and 
religious. liberty is insufficiently treated. In accenting religion along with the 
economic and political factors bringing on the Revolution he may have overstated 
his case, Dissenting opinion aside, Mitre and Sceptre is an excellent addition to 
the growing list of studies widening the perspective on colonial history. At the 
same time it 1s a tribute to the men within the British Empire who fought to en- 
large the area of freedom in the Atlantic community. 


City College of New York | MicHAEL Kraus 









ANARCHISM: A HISTORY OF LIBERTARIAN IDEAS AND MOVE- 
MENTS. By George Woodcock. [Meridian Books.] (New York: World 
Publishing Company. 1962. Pp: 504. $1.95.) Ä 


Tue literature on anarchism has been rich in studies of individual anarchists 
and in monographs on regional movements. What has been lacking is a com- 
prehensive survey of the movement. The general works that exist were written 
many years ago by such men-as Max Nettlau, Rudolf Rocker, and P. Eltzbacher : 
who were themselves passionately engaged in the struggle. G. D. H. Cole’s. recent 
Socialist Thought treated anarchism as part of the broader history of working- 
class movements. Alain Sergent and Claude Harmel’s Histoire de l'Anarchie has ` 
remained uncompleted. This well-written paperback thus fills a véry important 
gap for scholar and general reader alike. 

In Part I, “The Idea," Woodcock traces anarchist theory from its precursors to 
its six classical exponents: Godwin, Stirner, Proudhon, Bakunin, Kropotkin, and 
Tolstoi. Anarchism was the libertarian idea thought through to its last logical 
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consequences. But it was never a mere negation of government. Rather it repre- 
sented a positive "system of social thought aiming at fundamental changes in the 
structure of society." What bound these very diverse thinkers together beyond 
their common denial of governmental coercion and distinguished them sharply 
from the socialists was their rejection of any rigid doctrine or vision of utopia, 
their disavowal of the idea of progress, and their asceticism. 

Án almost encyclopedic account of the various anarchist movements follows in 
the second part on “The Movement.” The story was similar everywhere: the 
transition from a terroristic phase to revolutionary syndicalism, the schisms dur- 
ing World War I, the decline after the war. With the fall of Barcelona in 1939, 
the movement was dead although anarchists and anarchist ideas survived. I 
death was inevitable. For anarchism, Woodcock concludes, was essentially 
movement of rebellion on the part of men, particularly in the less developed area 
of Europe, who passionately resisted the forces of growing state power and of 
centralization that accompany industrial society. Anarchism's lasting contribu- 
tion to the modern world was a "counter-ideal," necessary “if human values are to 
survive," to be posed against "the totalitarian goal of a uniform world." 

In criticism one may wonder whether Woodcock has not identified the an- 
archist movements too exclusively with the libertarian idea. Perhaps law is an 
essential component of liberty. Certainly in practice anarchism seems to have pre- 
sented a much less effective counterideal to totalitarianism than did the tradition 
of liberal democracy. Indeed in their frequent willingness to resort to violence 
and let the end justify the means, anarchist movements undoubtedly contributed 
to the nihilistic atmosphere in which their Bolshevist and Fascist enemies arose. 


Dillard University Gzore G. Ícazns 


BRITAIN, RUSSIA, AND THE ARMED NEUTRALITY OF 1780: SIR 
JAMES HARRIS'S MISSION TO ST. PETERSBURG DURING THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Isabel de Madariaga. With a foreword, by 
Samuel Flagg Bemis. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1962. Pp. 
xiv, 496. $8.75.) 


Tuis admirable monograph adds much to our understanding of European 
diplomacy during the American Revolution. Essentially, it is the story of Russian 
policy toward Britain, and neither American nor British events receive much 
attention, although in order to make imperial diplomacy understandable Miss 
Madariaga has found it necessary to explore Russian relations with other powers, 
particularly Prussia, Austria, and Turkey. The Armed Neutrality receives close 
attention, but perhaps equal space is given to the Empress’ attempts to mediate 
the Ánglo-French and Anglo-Dutch wars. The intricate and detailed result is 
what has long been needed, a full-dress treatment of Catherine's English policy 
from 1777 to 1783. 
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Three themes dominate Miss Madariaga's narrative. The first and least original 
is the ineptitude of British diplomats, who persisted in viewing Russian policy as 
the product of conflicts of personality at court rather than the expression of Rus- 
sian national interests. The second theme is the relative success of the Armed 
Neutrality. In opposition to many predecessors, the author argues that it led to 
the relaxation of British measures against neutral commerce, and thus achieved its 
purpose. Except when she attempts to explain away the virtual betrayal of the 
Dutch by Russia and the league, Miss Madariaga makes a convincing case. 
Equally successful is her elucidation of the third theme, the wisdom and the 
dominance of the Empress Catherine, who rose above the conflicts between her 
lieutenants, Potemkin and Panin, to keep Russian policy following a consistent 
line. In particular, Miss Madariaga demolishes the old legends that the Empress 
neither knew what she was doing, nor particularly cared about, nor was primarily 
responsible for the establishment of the Armed Neutrality. 

_ , Although Miss Madariaga has been somewhat hampered by lack of access to 
Russian archives, she has examined a wide range of published materials and sub- 
stantial manuscript materials, primarily English. She has used her sources im- 
aginatively and critically, and she does not hesitate to show the shortcomings of 
earlier scholars, particularly Carl Bergbohm, the historian of the Armed Neu- 
trality. All in all, this book is an able job. If it is sometimes bafflingly intricate, so 
too was Catherine's diplomacy, and it is a tribute to Miss Madariaga that she has 
been able to follow the tangled threads. 


University of Michigan BRADFORD PERKINS 


BEYOND THE TRAGIC VISION: THE QUEST FOR IDENTITY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Morse Peckham. (New York: George 
Braziller. 1962. Pp. 380. $7.50.) 


Tur history of eighteenth-century European thought has in our times been the 
subject of a number of major syntheses of enduring character; the nineteenth cen- 
tury has not yet been portrayed in contemporary scholarship with the broad 
strokes of a philosophical intelligence. Morse Peckham's book is a respectworthy 
effort in this direction, though it does not wholly answer the need for a work on 
the nineteenth century with the sweep and range of a Cassirer or a Paul Hazard 
on the eighteenth. The bewildering variety of forms of expression makes the task 
of grappling with the period since the Enlightenment one of enormous difficulty, 
but there is every reason to believe that in time the more recent period too will be 
fashioned into one or more patterns which then will take hold and become 
canonical—at least for a generation. 

Peckham's introduction on the "Problems of the Historian" and Part One en- 
titled "The End of Ancient Thinking" are too sketchy for the discussion of issues 
of such dimensions. The meat of the book is a long series of brief essays on indi- 
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vidual philosophers, poets, novelists, painters, and composers (about fifty), or- 
ganized around the problem of alienation, which since the contemporary Hegelian 
renaissance has become the obsession of many littérateurs and social thinkers. The 
very concept of the “quest for identity” which binds this work together is, of 
course, also related to a current vogue in psychological studies, which, as with all 
"matters psychological," has overflowed into literary criticism and history. 

In Peckham's view Immanuel Kant posed in metaphysical terms the basic 
moral question for the century that followed him; after describing brilliant at- 
tempts to cope with it by men of creative genius, the author recognizes in 
Nietzsche's vision "beyond tragedy" the final solution of the nineteenth-century 
search for a new principle of orientation. Toward the close of his work Peckham 
succinctly summarizes his thesis: “We have seen how it [the moral problem] 
arose when the Enlightenment failed to make a consistent structure of primitive 
Hebrew, Greek, and Christian thinking. We have seen how the collapse of the 
world's structure led to pure negation, and then to turning the world inside out. 
We have seen how the self was discovered, and a ground for value was re- 
established by analogy between the self and the world. This revealed the nature 
of the problem: What is the ground for value? We have seen how that solution 
created problems which destroyed it, and analogism was succeeded by transcenden- 
talism, and how that too failed. We have seen the greater and more solid success 
of objectism, but how that too failed to find a ground for value and was suc- 
ceeded by stylism. From the last stage of stylism, we saw, Nietzsche emerged with 
the answer. There is no ground to value; man joyfully creates it out of suffering 
and nothingness, simply in order to exist; nor does he will to exist; from that 
nothingness flows an incomprehensible power which sounds the midnight bell 
and brings him into an existence which he, and he alone, unaided, and for no 
reason, earthly or transcendental, redeems." 

Since the thesis is always presented in terms of individual examples, the 
separate sections tend to vary in quality. I felt that the essays on the moral impli- 
cations of the philosophies of Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche were 
among the less felicitous, while those on the men who tried to find themselves in 
the organization of sound and color were the strongest presentations: the parts 
on Constable, Beethoven, Turner, Delacroix, Wagner, Ruskin, Gauguin, and 
Debussy are often brilliant. As for Peckham’s reading of the literary giants, Goe- 
the, Stendhal, and the English poets, it is, in my Jucgeaent less nuanced than 
studies by other modern critics. 

The writing in this book is uneven, as is the level of insight, but, when one 
puts down the volume, there remains a feeling of admiration for a valiant attempt 
to translate the psychic struggle of the towering nineteenth-century poets, paint- 
ers, and composers into moral terms whose full import they themselves could not 
have appreciated. 


Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences FRANK E. MANUEL 
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SIUDIES IN DIPLOMATIC HISTORY AND HISTORIOGRAPHY IN 
HONOUR OF G. P. GOOCH, C.H. Planned and edited by A. O. Sarkissian. 
(New York: Barnes and Noble. 1962. Pp. xiii, 393. $9.00.) 


Tue editor of this richly deserved but rather uneven and disparate Festschrift 
rightly insists that G. P. Gooch never sought or held a permanent professorship. 
Perhaps this freedom from the increasingly restrictive influences of the contempo- 
rary university on scholarship and teaching accounts in some measure for Gooch's 
extraordinary versatility. His contribution has been equally impressive in political 
and diplomatic history, in biography, in the history of political theory, and in 
historiography. History and the Historians in the Nineteenth Century (1913) is 
the single best example of Gooch's unmistakable originality and breadth, and of 
his late Victorian conceptual and methodological lineage. 

Gooch is here honored by his peers throughout the Western world, but a re- 
viewer can only touch on a few of the most suggestive pieces in this star-studded 
volume. It is appropriate that Arnold Toynbee should have chosen this occasion 


" to reflect on “History by Team-Work” only to solemnly reaffirm that “for the 
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study and writing of history, a single mind is the best instrument.” In a model 
analyse de texte William Langer explodes the Ems legend which, after his fall, 
Bismarck himself cultivated so assiduously. Langer concludes that Bismarck’s 
doctoring of the Ems dispatch would have been of little historical moment with- 
out the determination of Gramont and his associates to capitalize on the Hohen- 
zollern candidacy in the interest of French diplomacy and the shaky Napoleonic 
regime. In an equally careful analysis based on the diplomatic reports of French 
ambassadors and consuls, Maurice Baumont gives a fascinating insight into con- 
temporary reactions to the Dreyfus case throughout the world. 

Pierre Renouvin takes advantage of this international platform to renew his 
well-founded plea that historians of the post-Gooch generation should address 
themselves to the underlying domestic political, economic, demographic, and 
ideological determinants of Franco-German relations during the armed peace, 
rather than to the long-run or immediate diplomatic aspects that have received 
such exhaustive treatment. Significantly Charles Seymour, who is of Gooch's 
own generation, contributes a thoughtful and nostalgic essay in which he points 
to the domestic political pressures inside both Germany and America that sub- 
stantially contributed to the failure of the House-Bernstorff effort to bring about 
a general negotiated peace or a German-American accommodation between August 
1914 and early 1917. 

It is perhaps regrettable that even in recording their respect for an eminent 
historian, Felix Hirsch, Hans Rothfels, and Gerhard Ritter should write once 
again as self-appointed champions of the "good" Germans—Stresemann, Ade- 
nauer, all the old diplomats, and all the old generals. Rothfels and Ritter con- 
tinue to exaggerate the German opposition's "western political, humanist and 
Christian tradition," the degree of support for this opposition among the old 
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elites, and the outside world’s responsibility for the opposition’s failure. Surely 
one can question their uncritical assumption that traditional conservatism with- 
out the benefit of a mass basis is viable under modern conditions of severe eco- 
nomic, political, and social crisis. Is it really certain that, had the Allies refused 
to go to Munich, Hitler would have been eliminated in 1938, and that his elimina- 
tion would or could necessarily have been followed by a dismantling of Nazism’s 
totalitarian domestic and foreign policy ideology, program, and institutions? 
Moreover, could Munich have been avoided and the Nazi totalitarian system have 
been dismantled without the timely conclusion of a diplomatic and military al- 
liance between the Allies and Soviet Russia? Such a mutual security alliance 
might well have strengthened the Left throughout Europe. Would the conserva- 
tive-cum-reactionary opposition to Hitler—both inside and outside Germany—as 
well as its latter-day champions have been prepared to pay this price? 


Princeton University Arno J. MAYER 


GESCHICHTE DER INTERNATIONALE, Volume I. By Julius Braunthal. 
(Hanover: J. H. W. Dietz Nachf. 1961. Pp. 403.) 


Tus history of the First and Second Internationals is an informed, well- 
written, and sympathetic retelling of a rather familiar story and is intended for 
the general reader rather than the specialist. The first hundred pages deal with 
precursors of the International Working Men’s Association (1864), with partic- 
ular attention to the London Corresponding Society, the Communist League, 
and the Society of Fraternal Democrats. The author’s treatment of the stormy 
history of the First International contains little that is new and high-lights the 
internecine struggles between the Proudhonists and anarchists on the one hand, 
and the Marxists on the other. The views of the last are adequately presented, 
but Proudhon’s thought is summarily dealt with in two paragraphs, and Bakunin 
and his followers, while receiving lengthy treatment, are characterized as fanatics 
and conspirators. The important role of the Belgian delegations at the congresses 
of the First International is mentioned, but César De Paepe’s crucial report on 
property (Brussels Congress, 1868) is not given the attention it merits even in a 
general survey of this sort. 

The account of the fortunes of the Second International is the most valuable 
part of the book. Braunthal focuses attention on the central and persistent con- 
flict between “evolutionary” and “revolutionary” tendencies within the Interna- 
tional and on such issues as the value of the general strike as an instrument of 
-class warfare, colonial expansion and imperialism, and the related question of 
the socialist stance in confronting the menace of a general European war. Here 
the author is concise yet specific, and he manages to place each issue within the 
larger context of the international socialist movement, developments within the 
major European socialist parties, and the ongoing development of nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century European industrial society. Interesting and revealing 
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thumbnail sketches of prominent European socialists, particularly those of Vic- 
tor Adler, Eduard Bernstein, and Jean Jaurés, add a dimension of intimate reality 
to the accounts of the International’s congresses and serve to remind the reader 
of the quite remarkable collection of outstanding personalities included within 
the fold of the ill-fated International. 

The author used archival materials (especially the minutes of the General 
Council of the First International) housed at the Internationaal Instituut voor 
Sociale Geschiedenis in Amsterdam, although he relied for the most part on 
published materials, particularly the reports of congresses of the First and Second 
Internationals, the writings of leading figures within these organizations, and on 
secondary works by Cole, Landauer, and Stekloff in the preparation of this study. 
Only slight use was made of the socialist press. The author showed little famili- 
arity with the literature in Italian on socialism and on the Internationals, while no 
works in Spanish, Russian, or other Eastern European languages were consulted 
(although the author does deal with the socialist movements in Spain, Russia, and 
the Balkans). 'The dozens of orthographic errors contained in the book indicate 
not only poor proofreading but also that the author was not quite at home in 
dealing with French materials. 


City College of New York AARON NOLAND 


MEZHDUNARODNYE OTNOSHENIIA V KONTSE XIX VEKA [Interna- 
tional Relations at the End of the roth Century]. By F. A. Rothstein. (Moscow: 
Publishing House of the Ácademy of Sciences. 1960. Pp. 705.) 


Tus book was published seven years after the death of its author and thirteen 
years after he had to give up work on the manuscript, originally conceived as a 
complete account of the origins of World War I. 'The editor does not claim that 
it reflects the latest research but merely that it reworks known facts into a Marx- 
ist framework. 

It is in fact a careful effort to give more body to Lenin's theory that "imperial- 
ism as the highest stage of capitalism" was the cause of the outbreak of war in 
1914. Viewing the conflict as principally one between England and Germany, in 
which the other powers played only secondary roles, Rothstein dismisses the idea 
that colonial rivalries in themselves had any significance or that commercial 
competition was of any great importance. The war, he emphasizes, was not a 
repetition of England's earlier struggles against Spain, Holland, and France, 
which had reflected the conditions of "the epoch of the primary accumulation of 
capital.” By the end of the nineteenth century, as he sees it, the triumph of “f- 
nance capital" over "industrial capital," the rise of monopolies controlled by banks, 
and the consequent struggle over foreign investments had become decisive. Follow- 
ing Lenin, Rothstein emphasizes the special role of Germany in this historic 
process. 

He does not, however, share Lenin's lurking admiration for Germany. Al. 
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though he accepts Lenin's dictum that “in respect to the conversion of monopoly 
capitalism into state-monopoly capitalism” prewar Germany held first place in 
the world, he expresses no satisfaction in the thought that Germany was thus 
leading the way toward world revolution. His detailed account of diplomatic 
and colonial embroilments from 1870 to 1900 is suffused with a deep animus to- 
ward Germany. Its roots lie not wholly in World War II. It is evident that the 
years from 1891, when the twenty-year-old Rothstein fled, to London, to 1920, 
when the British government refused to allow his return from what was meant 
to be a brief visit to Russia, were the happiest of his life. So strong was the 
favorable impression that his place of exile made on him that the editor in his 
preface finds it necessary to take him to task for his over Kindly attitude toward 
British opposition to the expansion of tsarist Russia. Rothstein failed to realize 
that “objectively” tsarist policy brought great benefits, particularly in Central Asia 
and in the Balkans. The editor also finds it necessary to criticize Rothstein for 
his almost total neglect of America’s role in the growth of “imperialism.” 

In applying Lenin’s thesis of “imperialism as the highest stage of capitalism,” 
Rothstein gives great attention to the economic development of the major coun- 
tries of Europe, but he does not succeed in relating the chapters on economics to 
his detailed account of diplomacy, which centers largely on colonial disputes. In 
what respect interest in colonies after 1895 differed from interest in them in the 
1880's is not clear; nor does the emphasis on Germany as the country that served 
as the model for the growth of monopoly capitalism illuminate the reasons why 
German interest in imperial acquisitions was so much more fitful than that of 
Great Britain and France, or even of Russia. 


Brooklyn College Jesse D. CLARKSON 


THE FIRST RUSSIAN REVISIONISTS: A STUDY OF “LEGAL MARX- 
ISM" IN RUSSIA. By Richard Kindersley. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1962. Pp. 260. $6.10.) 

REVISIONISM: ESSAYS ON THE HISTORY OF MARXIST IDEAS. Edited 
by Leopold Labedz. [Library of International Studies, Volume I; Praeger 
Publications in Russian History and World Communism, Number 102.] (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. 404. $7.95.) | 


In one respect Kindersley and the twenty-seven contributors to Labedz’ collec- 
tion are remarkably consistent. They never use revisionism to mean authorized 
revision of Marxist doctrine. For example, though Marx and Engels occasionally 
granted the possibility of peaceful evolution to socialism, Lenin and Stalin were 
not revisionists for flatly excluding it, nor is Khrushchev for vaguely readmitting 
it. Revisionists are those who admitted the possibility when the chief ruled it 
out, or rule it out now that the chief admits it. Revisionism, in other words, is 
dissent; orthodoxy is obedience. Of course, the usual questions must be faced: 
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obedience and dissent in what degree and manner, to or from. what principles, 
what chiefs? The various authors reveal three basically different responses to 
these questions. Kindersley seems to share the usual orthodox view that a Marz- 
ist (other than the chief) is rejecting his system the moment he begins to criticize 
it. Certainly this was the case with the Legal Marxists, a group of Russian authors 
who moved very quickly from criticism to rejection in the 1890's. With admirable 
clarity Kindersley analyzes the writings of Struve, Tugan-Baranovskii, Bulgakov, 
Berdyaev, and S. L. Frank, showing how their critical spirit took them from 
Marxism to political liberalism and philosophical idealism. Unlike A. P. Mendel, 
whose recent Dilemmas of Progress in Tsarist Russia turned this modest subject 
into a pretentious sermon on the world's woes, Kindersley sticks to the intellectual 
development of the Legal Marxists in the 1890's and does a more thorough job of 
textual analysis. (On the other hand, Mendel provides extra interest by comparing 
the Legal Marxists with the Legal Populists.) The only extraintellectual factor 
that Kindersley treats at any length is censorship. Occasionally he looks up from 
his close reading of the Legal Marxists’ works to wonder why they doomed them- 
selves to political futility by becoming liberals and idealists. They shared the 
Western love of sweetness and light, he decides, which could win out in the 
West, in Germany, say, but were too good for retrograde Russia. One could more 
reasonably guess, partly on the evidence of such Western smugness, that blinding 
self-righteousness has been the winning quality in European civilization, the 
Russian variant included. 

Probably most of the contributors to Labedz’ collection share Kindersley’s 
simple conviction that Marxism and the critical spirit are totally incompatible; 
when the Marxist begins to criticize, he ceases to be a Marxist. Watnick, how- 
ever, suggests more complex possibilities when he describes his revisionist 
(George Lukacs) as “a mind beset by the logic of its own commitment.” Duvig- 
naud gets at the same complexity when he repeats the argument, constantly 
beaten down, but never totally destroyed within the Marxist movement, that the 
sincerest tribute one can pay to Marx is to be radically critical of everything, in- 
cluding Marx’s own system. And a few other contributors sense that revisionism 
is a “self-generating” feature of Marxism, continually revived by a succession of 
brave partisans from Bogdanov to Kolakowski, who agree with the chiefs of ortho- 
doxy that Marxism must be “creatively developed further,” but will not leave the 
job to the chiefs. In this sense revisionists are people who will neither quit the 
movement nor quit criticizing it. They are often, as Labedz points out in his 
introduction, the unacknowledged authors of the movement’s vital adaptations 
to changing circumstances. What is more, they keep the issue of free thought 
alive by continual challenges to the chiefs’ claim of omniscient authority. 

If that claim is granted, a third view of the revisionist emerges: anyone sub- 
jected to official criticism, even if he and his ideas were official the day before. 
This view seems quite Pickwickian or Orwellian, yet it has a mad logic in some 
cases. Plekhanov, for example, would be outraged to find a study of himself in a 
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volume on revisionism, but he might be mollified by Sam Baron's argument that 
he adhered more closely than Lenin to Marx's original system. On that basis, 
Kautsky and a number of other orthodox stalwarts would no doubt demand a 
place in the volume. But on that same basis it seems quite unfair to include 
Bukharin and Deborin. When they were chiefs of orthodoxy, they wielded the 
official ax with great vigor; when they were ordered to surrender the ax and 
lay their own works on the block, they dutifully complied. 'To cap the irony, 
the authors who treat them here show no sense of incongruity, while Lukacs, 
who came close to Thomas More's style of submissive dissent, is scoffed at as a 
revisionist in spite of himself. 

A fourth understanding of revisionism, as criticism of Marxism from without, 
should have been ruled out. Fetscher's essay, for example; on the criticism of 
Marxism by West German Christians, is quite interesting, but hardly belongs in 
this survey of dissent and heresy within the Marxist movernent. 

On the whole the survey that Labedz has assembled is very informative. No 
one can be already aware of all that is offered here. The reader who finds the 
opening essay on Bernstein banal—and banal it will be to anyone with even a 
slight knowledge of the subject—will probably learn much from the closing essays 
on Japanese and Indian socialism, and from many of those between, which give 
a comprehensive picture of revisionism in Europe and the United States. Of 
course, not even the collective is omniscient. China and Latin Ámerica are en- 
tirely neglected, and I keenly missed a critical biography of Kolakowski, probably 
the most interesting Marxist author in the world today. 


Brown University Dav Joravsky 


Ancient and Medieval 


GRIECHISCHE GESCHICHTE: MIT BESONDERER BERÜCKSICHTI- 
GUNG DER GEISTESGESCHICHTLICHEN UND KULTURMORPHO- 
LOGISCHEN ZUSAMMENHÄNGE, By Fritz Schachermeyr. (Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammer Verlag. 1960. Pp. 470, 44 plates. DM 36.) 


Tras thoughtful and stimulating book will appeal primarily to scholars with 
considerable knowledge of the subject. It is too philosophical and dogmatic to 
serve as an introduction for beginners and too devoid of bibliographical in- 
formation to serve as a guide to the present status of ‘controversial prob- 
lems. It is not even primarily a history of Greece but rather a study of the 
pattern of Greek history in relation to the pattern of world history. The author 
complains that historians have not studied sufficiently the "inner forces" of his- 
tory and that such exponents of world history as Spengler and Toynbee have 
tended to take as model and give general validity to a pattern familiar to them- 
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selves. Instead the patterns of particular branches of history should be established 
completely independently, and these later made the subject of a comparative 
study. Consequently, though the author's history proper, which ends on page 389, 
teems with interpretations and comparisons, it is followed by an appendix en- 
titled "Versuch einer Theorie zur griechischen Geschichte." The course of develop- 
ment so traced is unique and cannot serve as a model for the study of other 
civilizations. 

In the historical account Schachermeyr traces the course of civilization in 
Greece from the Stone Age to the decline of Rome. This is the careful work of a 
meticulous scholar who will have the respect of his readers even when they dis- 
agree with him. Since he holds that great cultural advances come when the time 
is ripe, but are due to individual geniuses, he gives much credit to great men, 
Homer, Archilochus, Pericles, and so forth. Thus, a new era began at Thebes 
with the appearance of "ein Ingenium ganz grossen Stils,” namely, Epaminondas. 
In fact, the short-lived prominence not only of Thebes but also of Arcadia, Pho- 
cis, and Thessaly in the fourth century was owing to outstanding leaders. In the 
light of this it is not surprising to find Alexander of Macedon presented as the 
greatest creative personality ever produced by mankind. Such unguarded uses 
of superlatives are to be regretted, so also are positive statements on disputed 
. points, such as that the Mycenaeans used papyrus for other kinds of writing than 
that found on the clay tablets and that the introduction of the use of lot for the 
selection of Áthenian archons was owing to Themistocles. 'This may be correct, but 
it looks as if the conclusion were based more on the author's interpretation of the 
role of great men, Themistocles in particular, than on any direct evidence. Out- 
right mistakes, such as that Mardonius wintered in Macedonia instead of Thes- 
saly, are few. Mistaken, though, is the statement that Rome realized the ideal of 
world empire—a statement later contradicted by the observation that Rome pro- 
tected the Mediterranean fringe against Parthians, Persians, and Arabs. Yet, as a 
whole, there is more to applaud than to criticize. 

Concerning the theories of history involved, enough has already been said to 
indicate that Schachermeyr gives no support to those who look for extreme deter- 
minism and universaly valid laws of history. History repeats itself, but the 
repetitions are not identical. Thus there is not one revolution but a number of 
individual revolutions each with its own peculiarities, There is also room for 
chance and choice. Under similar conditions Rome chose to be liberal with grants 
of citizenship; Athens chose to be exclusive. In general, declines so far have been 
followed by the development of new high civilizations, and these in some respects 
have advanced beyond their predecessors, as Hellenic civilization advanced be- 
yond Minoan and modern Occidental civilization beyond the Hellenic, but there 
is no guarantee that every such new civilization will mark an advance. This hesi- 
tation to accept a naive theory of progress must be applauded. 


University of Missouri | J. A. O. LansEN 
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DIE ENTSTEHUNG EUROPAS VON DER SPATANTIKE ZUM MITTEL- 
ALTER. Volume IL. DIE ANFÄNGE DER ABENDLANDISCHEN 
WELT. By Heinrich Dannenbauer. (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag. 
1962. Pp. vi, 340. DM 29.) 


Tue death of Professor Dannenbauer in March 1961 unfortunately left this 
volume incomplete. He had no opportunity to revise the eighth and ninth chap- 
ters; there were references and comments for only the first five; and the proposed 
treatment of the ninth century remained to be done. Still the editor and the pub- 
lisher, apparently judging the work truly representative of the noted German 
historian's views and scholarship, decided to bring out the unfinished volume 
without major alteration. These facts are taken into consideration in this review, 
which is concerned chiefly with the finished parts of Volume II. 

It will be remembered that Dannenbauer wrote this book primarily for his 
former students and other educated laymen, rather than for professional his- 
torians [see review of Volume I, AHR, LXVI (Oct. 1960), 115]. For that reason 
he has again omitted most of the usual scholarly apparatus: there are no bibli- 
ography, no index, no maps; the notes are few and uneven, just as they were in 
Volume I. Yet Gerhard Baaken, the editor of the volume, refers, strangely it 
scems to me, to Die Entstehung Europas as Dannenbauer's chief work. 

It is disturbing to find the author of an intentionally general treatment pre- 
senting dogmatic views on controversial subjects without offering substantial criti- 
cal support. The general reader can only be confused, if not misled, by such mysteries 
as the amazing dismissal, in a few curt words, of St. Benedict of Nursia as "the most 
famous representative” of a kind of monasticism decidedly inferior to that of 
Cassiodorus. Such a pronouncement requires careful explanation. Throughout, 
the author fails to consider the position of the Church and its servants in the 
midst of powerful currents of change. To him theology is almost an epithet, and 
monks became willfully anti-intellectual. I demur also at Dannenbauer's predi- 
lection for the cataclysmic interpretation, that is, the presentation of the period of 
Europe's beginning as a hopeless descent into the darkness of a world in every 
respect declining from its former grandeur. The public for which Dannenbauer 
wrote can learn much from his last work, as “technical” history, especially con- 
cerning political and institutional matters. This same public will, however, learn 
little of the spiritual and aesthetic aspirations and achievements of early medieval 
men and virtually nothing of the more recent historical interpretations of the 
period. 


Stanford University | WiLLIAM Bark 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE: A REVISED TRANSLATION. 
Edited by Dorothy Whitelock, with David C. Douglas and Susie 1. Tucker. 
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(New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1961. Pp. xxxii, 240. 
$9.00.) | 


Tur is the “whole Chronicle" in modern English, inside two covers. For 
each year all versions are printed in clearly separated parallel blocks or columns 
or have their main peculiarities indicated in notes at the foot of that page. Many 
relevant passages from other sources are as easily seen as are names of persons 
and places. The carefully complete index and eighteen genealogical tables are 
welcome. Index and notes are basically those of Plummer, condensed and re- 
vised. Texts, notes (except for a little retouching), and format are those already 
offered by Professor Whitelock (up to 1042) and Miss Tucker (1043-1154) in 
English. Historical Documents [see reviews, AHR, LX (July 1955), 874; LIX 
(Oct. 1953), 89]. The scheme of that series imposed the break into two parts; 
uniting them amply justifies this reprinting. In addition the select bibliography 
is polished a bit and covers six more years. Finally, the EHD prefatory study of 
the Chronicle, a masterpiece in mid-century Anglo-Saxon studies, has been con- 
siderably recast by the scholar uniquely qualified to do it. 

A modest challenge on a point of interest to students of medieval “science”: 
“English and British and Welsh and Scythish and Pictish and Book Latin” (in 
the condensed and “revised” Bede, I, 1 of p. 5) is the reading given by the weight 
of manuscript evidence. This is common tenth- to eleventh-century ethnogeographi- 
cal “science”; I suggest “Book Latin,” as sixth language, is intended to be sepa- 
rated by “Book” from the five folk tongues. So it is also in Brunanburh (p. 69), 
“many a Scythish [man], weary...,” as all manuscripts have it. 

Large type, wide margins, generous spacing, and clear signposts fashion this 
translation quite as much for the curious reader and the course reading list as 
for the professional’s library. 


University of Wisconsin Ropert L. REYNOLDS 


CURIA REGIS ROLLS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY III, PRESERVED IN 

‘ THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. Printed under the Superintendence of 
the Keeper of Public Records. Volume XIV, 14 to 17 HENRY III (1230- 
1232). (London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information 
Services, New York. 1961. Pp. xix, 684. $40.00 postpaid.) 


From 1924 onward a succession of learned reviews by Sir Maurice Powicke 
informed readers of the English Historical Review of the value and progress of 
this edition of the Curia Regis rolls, but readers of the 4merican Historical Re- 
view had to wait for notice of it until Volume VII appeared in 1935, and none of 
the subsequent volumes has been reviewed in this journal. In these circumstances 
I hope I may be forgiven some general remarks on the whole series. 

The printing of the Curia Regis rolls is one of the most important record pub- 
lication projects of this century. Unlike the close and patent rolls, which are 
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calendared or summarized in English, the Curia Regis rolls have been printed in 
extenso in the original Latin by the Public Record Office. These rolls contain a 
record of judicial proceedings in the king's court, either before the king himself, 
or before the justices of the bench at Westminster. They begin in Richard T's time, 
and the first thirteen volumes of this series print the surviving rolls from then - 
until 1230, apart from those already printed by the Record Commissioners in 
1835 and in Volumes XIV and XXIV of the Pipe Roll Society's publications. 
Volume XIV of the Curia Regis rolls prints the pleas at Westminster between 
Trinity term 14 Henry III and Michaelmas term 17 Henry III; namely, from 
June 1230 to November 1232. More volumes are on the way, and all those so far 
published remain in print, many at a quarter the price of Volume XIV. There 
is an admirable Introduction to the Curia Regis Rolls, 1199-1230 A.D., by Sir Cyril 
Flower, published in 1944 by the Selden Society. 

Every major historical and legal library should have this work. lts value is 
much enhanced by the detailed subject indexes, which are arranged in the same 
way and under the same headings throughout the series, The legal historian can 
study here the development of English law, particularly in civil proceedings, from 
the very rolls used by Bracton and excerpted in the Notebook, Actions concerning 
land, including many examples of the grand assize and the possessory assizes, 
easily outnumber the others, but there are also pleas relating to tenures and serv- 
ices, churches, minors, debts, and so forth, including a dispute as to whether or - 
not a tenant owed his lord an annual Christmas dinner, and a quarrel at High 
Wycombe over the collection of dung. There is much information about the shire 
and hundred courts, ecclesiastical jurisdiction, juries, writs, and so on, but the 
interest of the Curia Regis rolls is by no means purely legal. Historical events are 
mentioned; the social and economic historian wil find much to interest him; 
there are pedigrees for the genealogist and place names for the topographer or 
philologist. Throughout the editing is of the highest standard. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge . RicHarp VAUGHAN 


HANSISCHE STUDIEN: HEINRICH SPROEMBERG ZUM 7o. GEBURTS- 
TAG. Edited by Gerhard Heitz and Manfred Unger. [Forschungen zur mit- 
telalterlichen Geschichte, Number 8.] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1961. Pp. 
viii, 462. DM 38.) 


Hansische Studien is a seventieth birthday present to Heinrich Sproemberg, 
president of the Society for Hanseatic Study in East Germany. This organization, 
which includes all interested in every aspect of Hanseatic history, has existed for 
five years. A note on the cover describes it as “the offshoot of the Institute of the 
D.D.R. which here presents its achievements and shows already the framework 
of an urgently needed Marxist presentation of Hanseatic history." The twenty- 
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nine articles by twenty-eight scholars of fourteen universities from Paris to 
Moscow are for the most part orthodox in their interpretations. 

Five articles are not concerned with Hanseatic history. Eckhard Müller- 
Merhens studies the position of Berlin in the fourteenth-century contest for the 
imperial throne and its influence on the growth of a national monarchy. Using 
population figures of small country towns in Mecklenburg, Gerhard Heitz em- 
phasizes the importance of the somewhat neglected small towns, especially in East 
Germany where relations between town and country are rapidly changing. Walter 
Markov describes the rise and fall of the short-lived Trieste East India Company. 
From German state documents, Manfred Kossok traces the Prussian share in the 
Spanish-American linen trade in the eighteenth century. Johannes Kalisch, using 
Polish and Russian sources, describes Polish trade with Armenia and Persia in the 
seventeenth century. Marian Biskup studies Polish-Prussian trade in the fifteenth 
century. 

T'wo articles emphasize the importance of archaeology as a source for the his- 
tory of commerce in early times: Jan Brankack's study of West Slav commerce 
from the ninth to the twelfth century and Benedykt Widera's reconstruction of 
trade between Novgorod and Siberia. 

Of a practical nature are Klaus Friedland's discussion of new methods in pub- 
lishing Hanseatic records and Rudi Ogrissek's analysis of methods of making and 
printing maps. Elizabeth Schnitzler discusses documents pertaining to Hanseatic 
universities, and Karl Hóhnel, the Mecklenburg archives. In his article on the fur 
trade Rudolph Leskinov gives a useful analysis of the names of furs. 

In a second article, Leskinov, using Lübeck trade books and merchants' corre- 
spondence, attempts to trace commercial transactions from their beginning to their 
end. Pierre Teannin treats the commerce of Lübeck in the fifteenth century, and 
Konrad Fritze explains its solvency during the wars and popular uprisings in the 
same century. Civic strife and the rise of capitalism interest other authors. From 
a new angle Peter Kirchberg treats Hanseatic relations with Norwegian fishermen, 
which contained the seeds of capitalism. Karl Czok applies Marxist standards to 
explain the fourteenth-century uprising in Brunswick. Eva Gutz describes upris- 
ings in Brunswick against the Wulflam family. 

Two articles on the social structure of Rostock, another on the origin of capital 
in the hands of citizens of Danzig, one on the trade connections of Pomerania 
and Norway in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, an appraisal of the impor- 
tance of Erfurt as a market at the crossroads between east and west, and a descrip- 
tion of the making of salt and of the building of freighters in Rügen complete 
the collection. 

Also included is a bibliography of Sproemberg's works. The book will be 
interesting and useful to economic, social, and Hanseatic historians, especially for 
the articles using Polish and Russian sources not generally available. 


Wynnewood, Pennsylvania ALICE BEARDWOOD 
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THOMAS CRANMER. By Jasper Ridley. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1962. Pp. 450. $5.60.) 


Or all the figures of the sixteenth century, Thomas Cranmer remains the most 
elusive, yet strangely the most comprehensible. Henry VIII was more obvious, 
Mary more stalwart, Elizabeth more perceptive, Cromwell more ruthless, and 
Cecil more cunning, but none were as human or as important to the events that 
shaped the Protestant mind and spirit. The archbishop's latest biographer wisely 
commences his narrative with the statement that "Few. characters in history have 
aroused as much controversy as Thomas Cranmer." The core of the controversy 
lies in the fact that Cranmer was a gifted but essentially ordinary man who found 
himself in the midst of an extraordinary situation. Jt is difficult to wax vehement 
over saints and devils since both are generally devoid of humanity, but like Peter, 
Cranmer was tragically human when he momentarily forsook his God. Caught 
between the fiery fate of a heretic and the burning conviction of his faith, he 
weaseled, recanted, rerecanted, and ultimately played the man and died the martyr, 
but, it must be sadly noted, he did so only after he had learned that his life could 
not be saved by further compromise. Of Cranmer, Protestant and Catholic, secular 
and religious, modern and contemporary can say, “Except for the grace of time 
and circumstance, there go I." 

Mr. Ridley has written an orthodox, scholarly, sanely partisan, and in places 
original account of the archbishop, but the wonderful picture that in rare moments 
emerges from 411 pages of closely packed political and narrative detail indicates 
more the extraordinary pervasiveness and resilience of Cranmer's personality than 
his biographer's artistry. The crisis of Cranmer's life was the moment when, aged 
fifty-seven, he denied a lifetime of belief and gave up his faith in the Real Pres- 
ence. For a decade he had burned and persecuted Sacramentarians, and his con- 
version came when orthodoxy was in the ascendancy. Ridley acknowledges the 
transformation, which was largely the work of Nicholas Ridley, to be "an extra- 
ordinary feat," but he divests the scene of drama by concluding that "it was one 
of those periods when, for no apparent reason, men are suddenly converted by the 
same arguments to which they have been impervious for so long." If the arch- 
bishop was filled with the inner light of conversion, the flame has died for lack of 
artistic oxygen. 

The key offered to the prelate's character and career and the one that pre- 
sumably unlocks every secret of his not always admirable life is the doctrine of 
Erastianism: “The word of God is, to obey the King.” The inconsistencies, the 
compromises, and the reversals are all to be explained not so much as stemming 
from a basic failure of character as from a sense of duty to a king who, by the 
very logic of the argument, is presented as monstrously inhuman and satanic. The 
thesis is rather too favorable to the prelate and far too hard on bluff King Hal. 
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Whether Cranmer is more real as a consistent and dutiful Protestant hero or as a 
wavering, fearful Catholic villain is debatable, but whatever the failings of this 
most recent effort to make windows into the archbishop's soul, the biography is 
readable and sensible, and it is refreshing to find footnotes at the bottom of the 
page in a scholarly book such as this. 


Northwestern University Lacey BALDWIN SMITH 


SIR WALTER RALEGH: HIS FAMILY AND PRIVATE LIFE. By 4. L. 
Rowse. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1962. Pp. xi, 348. $6.95.) 


A. L. Rowsz's latest book is not another life of Raleigh; it is rather a new 
interpretation of his private life and character, the immediate occasion for it being 
the happy discovery of the diary of Sir Arthur Throckmorton, whose sister Bess, 
maid of honor to Queen Elizabeth, became the object of Raleigh's too ardent 
affection and, as a consequence, of the Virgin Queen's wrath. The diary brings 
some new facts to light: that there was a secret marriage, that the child was 
named Damerei, and most surprisingly that Raleigh's enemy at court, the star- 
crossed Essex, stood as godfather at the christening. But it is not, and could hardly 
be expected to be, a major contribution to our knowledge of the Shepherd of the 
Ocean. Its use for Rowse is to provide a convenient base from which to reappraise 
the principals in the affair against a broad background of historical materials that 
are always at his easy and competent command. Bess, the cause of all the trouble, 
whose reputation has rested in part on Aubrey's raw jest, is now revealed as the 
faithful wife. No more than her indiscreet husband did she recover from that first 
indiscretion; yet, throughout, her heart apparently remained subdued even to the 
very quality of her lord. "We are true within ourselves, I can assure you," she 
wrote from the Tower directly after their incarceration, and they offered no 
apology to the Queen, who doubtless expected one, 

It was Raleigh's first disgrace, and for a lesser man it might have meant the 
end of his public career. But the handsome captain of Her Majesty's Guard, aided 
by boldness and Devonshire charm, exhibited a remarkable resiliency, sufficient to 
survive this and other severer vicissitudes. His last gamble, release from prison to 
bring back the gold he claimed to have seen in Guiana, eventually led to the block, 
but it was the gesture of a habitual actor unwilling to surrender his role even 
though he knew that the script ended in death. 

Here Rowse follows the familiar outlines of the literary biographers, but 
sharpens them. Unquestionably, Raleigh's capacity for making enemies consist- 
ently outpaced his ability to make friends. But Rowse sees under the bold exterior 
an essential instability, which, measured against such a steady organizer of facts 
into columns as William Cecil, makes understandable Elizabeth's unwillingness to 
admit him into her council. The public scorn of the young aristocrat Essex was 
gall to him. It is not easy to be called an upstart and a knave, however obvious 
the royal demonstrations of favor. Furthermore, his strength under Elizabeth 
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became his weakness under James. The financial disaster of the voyage to Guiana, 
harebrained from the beginning, not only accented the bankruptcy of his hatred 
of Spain, but laid him open to the old charges of treason from which he had 
earlier vindicated himself but for which he was now to pay with his head. 

Yet Rowse never completely resolves the ambivalence of Raleigh's character: 
on the one hand, his wholly admirable public stance (defense of the Sectaries, 
opposition to compulsory church attendance and to a tax law unjust to the poor); 
and on the other hand, his admitted indulgence in petty political chicanery. 
(Rowse takes up the not always reliable Aubrey's ingenious report that Raleigh 
joined Lord Cobham's plot in order to gain James's favor by exposing it.) 

Belying the title, much of the book deals with the Throckmortons, chiefly 
with the diarist himself—at court, abroad, and in Northamptonshire, through 
the years of bis increasing affluence. He manages his properties, watches over his 
children, indulges his taste for books and health remedies, and in proper time, 
through his sister's marriage, assumes a role in Raleigh's story. Like most diarists, 
he unfortunately writes for himself, not for historians, who would willingly be 
spared the specifics of his ailments in exchange for the authors and titles of the 
plays he liked. A diary covering the years 1578-1595 and 1609-1613 promises 
much, but Throckmorton was dull, to be truthful, and we may be thankful that 


a person so suave and indefatigable as Rowse made it a readable public record. 


University of Maryland W. GORDON ZEEVELD 


JACOBEAN PAGEANT: OR THE COURT OF KING JAMES I. By G. P. F. 
Akrigg. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 431. 
$7-75-) | 

- Whatever else, Whig historiography has provided a generation of historians 
with a point of attack. If no other scholar has matched Namier's bombing of the 
citadel, many have shelled peripheral fortresses. Mr. Akrigg to be sure does not 
stop with this, but among other purposes he has sought to rid the Jacobean land- 
scape of some Whiggish bastions. 

To classify this achievement, half topical, half deal by a professor of 
literature, is not easy. The title fits, and though many a historian, even a Stuart 
historian, will find miniatures to ornament his lectures—on the day James entered 
London the water conduits ran with claret—the readers most likely to benefit are 
students of literature seeking background. On the whole the book is sensible, be- 
gun with a prologue, the great Queen's death, and ended with an epilogue, 
James's place in history. Between, thirty chapters, none too long, a few too short, 
describe the accession, the court, the "hungry Scots," foreign affairs, "treason and 
plot," finances (chiefly their lack), councilors, courtiers, favorites, manners and 
“immorals,” order and disorder, clergy, architecture, Bacon, Parliament, the Span- 
ish marriage fiasco, and death. Almost from the beginning James was ridiculous; 
even after death he who was often slandered as Rizzio's son was sped on his way 
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by the text, “And Solomon slept with his fathers and was buried.in the city of 
David his father," and unceremoniously thrust into another man's sepulchre. The 
author does not flutter over James's homosexuality, but is content to labe] him a 
complicated neurotic. 

Nevertheless, Akrigg does excite dissent. He assigns greater capacities to 
Buckingham, and even Somerset, and rather less character to Bacon, than most 
historians, who would indeed deny that the evidence here presented warrants the 
attribution to Buckingham of “a certain talent for government and administra- 
tion." Nor would these historians be altogether comfortable with the assertion 
that James "strove to advance deserving men" and on the whole chose his chief 
officers well: Somerset, Buckingham, Bacon (as portrayed). Cecil was a legacy; 
Cranfield was thrown to the Villiers. On another subject, James's indulgence in 
sweet wine does not account for his gout which in any case was arthritis. Trifling 
but confusing is the sudden metamorphosis of Sarmiento into Gondomar halfway 
through the account of that slicker. Though the chapter on Prince Henry makes 
good sense, the author might have spared us his sententious last paragraph with 
its banal conclusion, "Fine and admirable as he was in so many ways it may have 
been for the best that he never came to the throne." Best for whom? Well, not 
for Charles I at any rate. By contrast, the chapters on Inigo Jones inspire regret 
that the author did not enlarge this aspect of the Jacobean pageant, where he 
seems more at home than in political, financial, and social matters. Perhaps he 
felt that he could utter only commonplaces in cultural areas; as it is he escapes the 
pedestrian in political and economic topics by excessive quotation. 

One final point. Historians like to know about, if they cannot know, all that 
has been written on a subject. Here Akrigg is most austere: for instance he cites 
David Wilson's biography of James but once, in Chapter xxvii, and only for a 
document. 


University of Wisconsin CHARLES F. MULLETT 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN ENGLAND, 1787-1833. By Ursula Henriques. 
[Studies in Social History.] (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1961. Pp. 
vii, 294. $5.00.) 

NONCONFORMITY IN EXETER, 1650-1875. By Allan Brockett. (Man- 
chester: Manchester University Press for the University of Exeter. 1962. Pp. vii, 
252. 305.) 


Dr. Henriques’ book is primarily a study of thought and opinion. She first 
traces the growth of the theory of toleration (“a name of convenience for the 
collection of varied arguments") from the times of Milton and Locke to that of 
the "Rational Dissenters" such as Joseph Priestley, Richard Price, and Robert 
Robinson. She examines the differences and similarities between the radicals' ideas 
on church and state and those of the reforming Whigs, based chiefly on War- 
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burton. She likewise explains the position of moderate politicians like Pitt, of 
conservatives like Blackstone, and of the High-Church divines. Making use of a 
wealth of contemporary writings, she analyzes the whole spectrum of arguments 
from reactionary to radical, showing the interplay of creative thought, prejudice, 
and expediency that shaped the opinions of individuals and groups. Her aim is 
too ambitious to permit adequate treatment of every shade of opinion, but careful 
reading clarifies most points. She wisely devotes an entire, and very enlightening, 
chapter to Burke. 

Nearly half of the book is concerned with the struggle to repeal the Test Acts, 
which culminated in three successive defeats between 1787 and 1790. It was dur- 
ing this period that the significant ideas on toleration took form. Later argu- 
ments came to be determined more by politics and prejudice. While the French 
Revolution led to an eclipse of the repeal movement, it brought the Roman 
Catholic question to the fore. Here specific factors such as Irish nationalism and 
England's relations with the papacy were more important than underlying theories 
of toleration. Finally, in x829, Wellington accepted Catholic Emancipation to 
avoid revolution. Dr. Henriques sees the previous repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts as largely a by-product of the Emancipation struggle. Unfortunately 
here, as elsewhere, she deals too briefly with parliamentary politics. 

Although political expediency may have been the chief cause for the legisla- 
tion of 1828-1829, Dr. Henriques shows that since 1787 there had been a marked 
change in the attitudes of the upper and middle classes toward toleration. Evi- 
dence of this is found in the movement to grant full legal and political rights to 
Jews, on which Dr. Henriques has an excellent chapter. Radical ideas, so widely 
suspect during the French Revolution, won increasing acceptance after 1815. They 
also underwent a change as utilitarian arguments engulfed the older appeal to 
natural rights. Despite the growth of utilitarian influence, however, the material- 
ism of the Benthamites still shocked many reforming | groups, especially the 
Clapham sect. The struggle of the deists and atheists, “the infidels,” for free ex- 
pression made little headway. By the 1830's, nevertheless, full toleration of reli- 
gious minorities was virtually assured. A new secular concept of the state had 
swept aside the old ideal of Hooker’s ecclesiastical polity. Even the Oxford move- 
ment could not stem the tide. 

Nonconformity in Exeter is of more limited interest dun Dr. Henriques' 
book, but, since the author relates local to national events, the study serves as an 
illustration of the actual condition of the Dissenters. Drawing on municipal and 
court records, local and London church records, memoirs, and correspondence, 
Brockett traces in detail the various Nonconformist congregations. In Exeter the 
Puritans were strong but divided during the interregnum. During the persecu- 
tions the two groups drew together and continued to cooperate well past 1688. 
With toleration came growth and prosperity until over a fourth of the population 
were Nonconformists in 1715. But freedom brought dissention. A dispute over the 
Trinity split the Presbyterians, a majority eventually becoming Unitarians while 
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some of the more prosperous returned to the Church of England. The smaller 
Baptist group was likewise plagued by divisions. Then came the Methodist move- 
ment which cut into all of the older groups, although its influence often strength- 
ened their religious life. In the nineteenth century the Tractarian movement 
alarmed many of the Exeter Anglicans and caused the temporary appearance of a 
Free Church of England congregation. 

Despite the strength of the Methodists, the total proportion of Nonconformists 
in Exeter was slightly smaller in 1851 than in 1715, in part because of the pro- 
liferation that seems to characterize Protestant dissent. The many names and fig- 
ures in Brockett's pages make for difficult reading, but they also make the book 
informative. Where possible the author brings in evidence on the social and eco- 
nomic status of the Nonconformists. His treatment of the different groups appears 
to be both accurate and objective. 


Tulane University Francis G. JAMES 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH STEEL INDUSTRY. By J. C. Carr and W. Tap- 
lin. Assisted by A. E. G. Wright. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 632. $11.00.) 


COMPLETING in a useful and satisfying way a chronicle of nearly 2,500 years of 
iron- and steelmaking in the British Isles begun by other historians, this volume 
records the century of British steelmaking since Bessemer's first patents for his 
converter in 1856, thus neatly complementing T. S. Ashton's Iron and Steel in the 
Industrial Revolution (rev. ed., 1951) and Hans Schubert's History of the British 
Iron and Steel Industry from 450 s.c. to AD. 1775 (1957). 

Readers of those two volumes and of the numerous general histories and 
excellent monographs written since the 1880’s on British iron and steel will be 
delighted to have in one compendious source book the record of Britain's transi- 
tion from iron to steel and from absolute industrial pre-eminence in the world to 
second place as an industrial nation. They will see the inventions of Bessemer, 
Siemens, and Thomas in the mass production of steel supplement those of Darby 
and Cort in the mass production of iron. They will find fully documented, 
through numerous references to company histories, the vicissitudes of entre- 
preneurship during the first fertile period of invention before 1875 and the later 
adaptation of the British industry to the competition of the United States and 
Germany, the coming industrial powers. They will be treated to a meticulous 
presentation, period by period, of the history of technical change in steel manu- 
facture (or absence thercof), the application of systematic research, the impact of 
changing domestic and foreign markets, industrial cooperation, growing union- 
ism, and the increasing intervention of government as a result of two wars and 
Britain's decline in vitality. 

It is a fascinating tale told here, of a national industry that quickly became 
international and was eclipsed by its competitors. There is a lesson for other 
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countries in the complacency that seized the captains of British steelmaking in the 
1880's, lost them their technical leadership by 1900, and helped quietly to under- 
mine British world leadership well before 1914. In the mad pace of world indus- 
trialization, chronicled by Carr and Taplin, entrepreneurial and technical vitality 
scems as difficult for many older nations to maintain as it is for many of the 
newer ones to acquire. The British steel industry is a happy example of an indus- 
try that regained its vitality, if not its world leadership. The men and forces that 
brought about its rise and decline and rise again are the essential heroes of this 
book. ! 

The straightforward compiling of detail, historical phase by historical phase, is 
the strength as well as the chief weakness of this work. Toward page 250 (there 
are 605 pages of text) one begins to find it difficult to wade through the changing 
fates of so many individuals and companies, particularly in view of the complete 
absence of maps or a glossary of companies (serious defects). 'The numerous sta- 
tistical tables are excellent for reference, but make for difficult reading and add to 
the feeling that detail is sometimes extraneous. The study needs most, perhaps, 
some unifying interpretive themes or at least a set of conclusions. It might also 
profitably round out the century since 1856, might go beyond 1939, an artificial 
cutoff date, to some of the problems of threatened postwar nationalization of the 
steel industry and the recent advent of the European Common Market. Withal it 
is a good book, in the great tradition of the older British and German chronicles 
of the history of iron. 


Tehran, Iran THEODORE A. WERTIME 


THE MAKING OF VICTORIAN ENGLAND: BEING THE FORD LEC- 
TURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. By 
G. Kitson Clark. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1962. Pp. xiii, 
312. $5.50.) | 
Tur important work appears at a critical point in the revision of Victorian 

history. À demythologizing and degeneralizing process of analysis, employing 

refined techniques especially in the use of statistics, is under way. In political his- 
tory, it has shattered the stereotypes of parties and classes and has emphasized 
instead the unpatterned variations of individual and factional dealings. The 
result of this revision, and of others in social and economic history, has been 
largely to dissolve traditional interpretations and to make the history of Victorian 
England almost unbearably complex; the work of reconstruction is only now 
being attempted. Dr. Kitson Clark's book is therefore opportune: he attempts to 
sum up the work of revision, as far as it has proceeded, and to guide the course 
both of further revision and of reconstruction. He is eminently qualified for this 
task: as reader in constitutional history at Cambridge, he has a wide acquaintance 
with the workers and the work in this field, including manuscript dissertations 
and books still unpublished. The Ford Lectures at Oxford in 1960 provided him 
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with this opportunity to examine the forces that went into the making of Vic- 
torian England; the present book is a revised version of the lectures. 

His first chapter is virtually a manifesto of revisionism. “The old bland confi- 
dent general statements about whole groups of men, or classes, or nations ought 
to disappear from history.” We must appeal to the contemporary documents and 
to statistics. As an example of the latter, Kitson Clark includes a useful appendix 
on the business interests of the gentry by Professor W. O. Aydelotte of the State 
University of Iowa (which he inevitably confuses with Iowa State University). If 
such analysis leads to a “historical nominalism with innumerable accidentals and 
no universals,” he is prepared to accept that result. 

Kitson Clark does not, however, think reconstruction impossible. He tends 
to reduce political and economic history to social history, and on this basis he 
constructs a model for new generalizations. The England of 1850, he finds, still 
bore, in its social and political life, the impress of the eighteenth century. Two 
“blind forces” were making irresistibly for change: the increase of population and 
the Industrial Revolution. There were also conscious agencies of change: the 
political decline of the aristocracy and rise of new classes, and the revival of 
religion (of which a valuable study is given). Neither aristocratic paternalism nor 
laissez faire nor religious zeal proved sufficient to cope with the pressures of popu- 
lation and poverty; the necessary social discipline had to be imposed by the coercive 
power of the state. As of the end of the century, this lesson had only partially been 
learned, and the forces resistant to change were still strong. 

Victorian England was made by the interplay of “blind forces” and conscious 
effort. Kitson Clark gives us a masterly study of this process. 


> University of Minnesota Joser L. ALTHOLz 


Erratum: In the review of Religious History of Modern France by Adrien 
Dansette [AHR, LXVIII (Oct. 1962), 121-22], the first sentence on page 122 
should read: “The Church was left in the nineteenth century with four major prob- 
lems: its reconstruction and reorganization, its relations with the political forces 
on the Right, its philosophical position, and its alienation of the working class.” 


THE FRENCH IN GERMANY, 1945-1949. By F. Roy Willis. [Stanford Studies 
in History, Economics, and Political Science, Number 23.] (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 308. $6.00.) 


WhirLis begins this history with a careful analysis of the origins of the French 
occupation zone in the tangled Great-Power diplomacy of the latter part of the 
war and the original motives of the French occupiers. Skillfully relating internal 
French political developments and changes in the international scene to his theme, 
he examines the evolution of general French policy toward the "German problem" 
from 1945 to 1949. He then focuses on the institutions of the occupation and the 
specific measures carried out. Willis does not attempt to minimize the harsh fea- 
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tures of the early years. But he clearly illustrates how, as France's security and 
economic well-being came to be guaranteed within a larger international setting 
after 1946, the ideas of intra-European cooperation and rapprochement with the 
former enemy assumed the ascendancy. Policies in the areas of de-Nazification, 
education, and cultural affairs tempered and "humanized" an occupation that was 
subjected to close scrutiny and severe criticism by French civilian groups from the 
beginning. A vigorous political life, led by independent-minded men, was flourish- 
ing in the zone by the end of the occupation in 1949. There existed a “friendliness 
toward France which was not felt in the other zones toward their occupiers.” Even 
reparations and economic exploitation had proved to be "only a temporary drag on 
German economic recovery." The author thus justifiably concludes that the oc- 
cupation was a "success." 

Willis’ study is well organized, clearly written, and based upon an impressive 
array of official documents, analytical literature, and personal testimony (which 
does not, unfortunately, include an interview with the commander in chief, 
General Pierre Koenig). It filis a major gap in contemporary European history 
which had been only partially covered by such earlier treatments of Allied occupa- 
tion policy as a whole as Alfred Grosser’s excellent work, L’Allemagne de l'occi- 
dent, 1945-1952 (1953). Willis? observation that the time for a "definitive" treat- 
ment of the subject has not yet come should not blind the reader to the very 
solid merits of this first history of the French occupation. But since this is indeed 
an introductory study, a more detailed and formal bibliography than the bibli- 
ographical note presented would have been welcome. Future researchers should 
be made aware of the basic bibliographies of French and German books and arti- 
cles on post-1945 Germany contained in the bibliographical supplements of the 
Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte and at the end of the two volumes of the 
Deutsch-Franzósisches Institut at Ludwigsburg published in 1954 and 1957 
(Deutschland-Frankreich; Ludwigsburger Beiträge zum Problem der deutsch- 
französischen Beziehungen). 


Trinity College Piru C. F. Bankwırz 


SÉVILLE ET L'ATLANTIQUE (1504-1650). Second Part, PARTIE INTER- 
PRÉTATIVE. STRUCTURES ET CONJONCTURE DE L'ATLANTI- 
QUE ESPAGNOL ET HISPANO-AMÉRICAIN ' (1504-1650). Volume 
VIII, Part 1, LES STRUCTURES, STRUCTURES GÉOGRAPHIQUES. 
Part 2, LA CONJONCTURE (1504-1592) and LA CONJONCTURE (1593- 
1650). By Pierre Chaunu. [École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI? Section. 
Centre des recherches historiques. Ports, routes, trafics, Volume Vlg, rx bis.] 
(Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1959. Pp. cxxv, 1212; 840; 853-2050, xxvi plates.) 


Trus these principale for the doctorat d'état is a work of remarkable quality 
that covers in a unique way a century and a half of the history of the Atlantic, "le 
plus vieil océan à l'échelle humaine, le premier qui ait été régulièrement franchi, 
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le premier à s'étre trouvé au coeur d'une économie, mieux d'une civilisation, di- 
verse, complexe, multiple. . . .” It is difficult to classify the work adequately. Not 
a standard history, or even a history of geographical exploration or of ocea- 
nography, it is instead a special kind of history, "interdisciplinary" in nature, 
which relies heavily on geography, economics, and statistics, More specifically, 
it is the history of the Atlantic as a trading area during the hegemony of Spain, 
of Atlantic shipping, of the Carrera de Indias, of the commercial relations be- 
tween Spain and the New World; a combination of disciplines utilizing docu- 
mentary and other sources, focusing on the Atlantic in such a way as to make 
possible a fresh and immensely rewarding look at reality. 

The first volume is devoted to the "structures géographiques": how the space 
of the Carrera was acquired; the Iberian Peninsula (principally Andalusia and 
Portugal); the Atlantic islands of Europe (the Canaries, Madeira, and the 
Azores); the islands of the New World that were important to the Carrera; and 
the mainland areas of Spanish America that were affected by the Carrera. The 
next two volumes concern more immediately the history of the Carrera. ‘There 
are chapters on economic growth and decline, on tonnage, on the volume of trade, 
on the Carrera and New Spain and Peru, on the economic depression of the 
second half of the sixteenth century, on the royal silver cycle, on the apogee of 
the Atlantic controlled by Seville (1592-1622), on the great depression of 1623- 
1650. The author proves beyond question that the Carrera was organized in re- 
sponse to a need, that it was not created artificially, that Seville and Cádiz were 
the only areas of Spain capable of trading with the New World, that the Carrera 
in its heyday was an efficient and reasonable way of doing business. The Carrera 
also depended (at times more than the Spaniards would have liked) on Portugal 


^^ and on the strategic Atlantic islands of Portugal, and this phase of the story is 


competently treated here for the first time. Chaunu obviously finds it difficult to 
understand the Portuguese (and their language), and the work reflects a certain 
impatience with the most daring and adventuresome of the Iberians. But this im- 
patience may be quietly forgotten. The reader, in fact, will be struck by the au- 
thor's over-all fairness. He is not condescending in his attitudes, nor is he blinded 
by the admiration that he clearly has for the Spaniards. From a psychological 
viewpoint, no one could possibly have been better prepared for the task than 
Chaunu. 

The late C. H. Haring substantially covered the same ground in his Trade and 
Navigation, but Haring was more limited in his approach and for that reason 
left many things unsaid. Besides, he lacked Chaunu's breadth of vision, scope of 
scholarship, and maturity of thinking: he was more juridicall minded. His 
book was a pioneer undertaking, and it continues to have its place, but Chaunu 
has put the story on an infinitely higher level. Chaunu's method has also been 
tried before, by the late Lucien Febvre and more recently by Fernand Braudel 
(from whom, indeed, he learned it). There is nothing recondite or elusive about 
the method, but it does make prodigious demands upon an author. 
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To appreciate fully the magnitude of Chaunu's achievement, we must bear in 
mind that the present volumes were preceded by and were partially based upon 
splendid volumes of documentary sources collected by the author and by Huguette 
Chaunu. The total effort is therefore as monumental as one has any right in our 
days to expect, and it is a credit not only to the scholarship of the author and of 
his collaborators but also to the École Pratique des Hautes Études. 

Even so, it is a great pity that a work of this value, so full of new insights, 
which significantly enlarges our knowledge of the subject, should suffer from the 
author's habit of expressing pleasure and surprise at his own observations and 
conclusions. It is true that we are dealing now with the interpretive part of the 
study; yet the study is addressed to specialists, and specialists are quite capable of 
recognizing a good thing when they find it. Partly for this reason and partly be- 
cause of the exigencies of the method, the work is also verbose and long winded. 
It could have been less repetitious, the text compressed for the benefit of its re- 
stricted reading public. Tt is, in short, as a well-known French critic has remarked, 
aplastante. j 

Perhaps Chaunu will see fit (even as Toynbee did), once the sequel to the 
present work is done—an account of Cádiz and the Atlantic to 1783—to write a 
one-volume abridgment of the completed work, but with the clarity of expression 
that foreigners have come to expect from French prose. Until that day comes, only 
a limited audience will be able to appreciate what 1 have no doubt must be the 
most important single work on the history of colonial Spanish America that has 
been written in recent times. 


Catholic University of America MANOEL CARDOZO 


PAARDENKRACHT EN MENSENMACHT: SOCIAAL-ECONOMISCHE 
GESCHIEDENIS VAN NEDERLAND, 1795-1940. By I. ]. Brugmans. (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1961. Pp. xvi, 591. Glds. 25.) 


Unper a somewhat misleading and irrelevant title, the author of Horsepower 
and Manpower has presented us with the only up-to-date and scholarly general 
survey of the economic history of the Netherlands in modern times since Ernst 
Baasch published his Holländische Wirtschaftsgeschichte in 1927. Professor 
Brugmans, who has devoted a lifetime of research, writing, and teaching to the 
study of nineteenth-century Dutch economic history, was particularly well quali- 
fied to perform the monumental task of synthesis that the compilation of such a 
text entails. Based in part on the author’s own research, the volume takes into ac- 
count the vast amount of scholarly work performed by others in the field of Dutch 
economic history over the past thirty-five years. An eighteen-page list of books 
and articles that were consulted in the preparation of this volume, while no sub- 
stitute for an exhaustive bibliography, bears testimony to Brugmans’ industry and 
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his familiarity with the best available literature and published source materials. 

The geographic scope of the inquiry is strictly limited to the present territory 
of the Netherlands. The brief union with Belgium from 1815 to 1830 seems to 
have had very little impact on the economy of the northern Netherlands. If there 
was any such impact, it is not immediately apparent from this book. On the other 
hand, the meaning of the colonies for the economic development of the home 
country constitutes a recurrent theme. 

The organization of the book is chronological; Brugmans distinguishes six 
periods: 1795-1813, 1813-1850, 1850-1870, 1870-1914, 1914-1930, and 1930-1940. 
With the exception of the one brought about by the economic crisis of 1929, 
these divisions are essentially tied to political events: the fall of the Dutch Repub- 
lic (1795), the end of French occupation (1813), the introduction of a liberal 
constitution (1848), the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, and the beginnings of the 
two world wars. Thus the economic development of the Netherlands in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries is discussed within what is essentially a political 


- frame of reference. 


Ás one might expect of an author whose first major publication dealt with 


the Dutch Working Class in the 19th Century, labor problems are treated rather 


extensively. Nevertheless it would be claiming too much for the book to call it a 
“socioeconomic” history, as the subtitle does. Though the author frequently re- 
lates economic to political, social, and cultural developments, the main focus of 
the book remains firmly on economic developments. For each of the periods into 


which he has divided his story, Brugmans examines in detail the state of com- 


merce, banking, transportation, industry, and agriculture. 
The story that unfolds is one that should be of particular interest to those 


' concerned with the problems of underdeveloped countries. It is not customary to 


think of the Netherlands as an underdeveloped nation. And yet, after its libera- 
tion from French rule in 1813, this once proud nation of traders had become an 
economic backwater owing in large part to shifts in the pattern of international 
commerce and the growth of industry as a principal source of wealth. By what 
means and under what conditions the Dutch were able eventually to adapt them- 
selves to the requirements of the times and to regain their former position of 
economic eminence among the Western nations is Brugmans' story. He tells it 
well in a clear expository style and with obvious mástery of his subject. Though 
perhaps somewhat long on facts and somewhat short on interpretation, this book 
is likely to remain for many years the standard text for all those who seek to un- 
derstand the economic foundations of modern Holland. At the same time it will 
stimulate professional economists and historians to undertake further research 
and provide new interpretations. 


Washington, D. C. Berrtus H. WABEKE 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GERMAN PUBLIC MIND: A SOCIAL 
HISTORY OF GERMAN POLITICAL SENTIMENTS, ASPIRATIONS 
AND IDEAS. Volume II, THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT. By Fred- 
erick Hertz. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 1962. Pp. 487. 505.) 


Proressor Frederick Hertz, an Austrian scholar who has lived in Britain 
since the rise of Hitler, is writing an extensive study of the German public mind, 
of the political sentiments, aspirations, and ideas held by the different sections 
of the German people. The present volume deals with the period from the emer- 
gence of absolute monarchies after the Peace of Westphalia to the dissolution of 
the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation. It ends, therefore, on the eve of 
the rise of German nationalism. In the eighteenth century Western ideas of the 
Enlightenment gained many enthusiastic followers in Germany, especially among 
the intellectuals. In the nineteenth century German intellectuals and, following 
them, a large section of public opinion turned against the ideas of the Enlight- 
enment. But even then in small circles and among isolated individuals Western 
ideas of political and cultural liberalism preserved their influence. Hertz's forth- 
coming third volume will deal with that decisive period in the development of the 
German public mind. 

Hertz writes with great objectivity, but his heart is certainly with the eight- 
eenth century. He does not regard the old Empire as beyond the possibility of 
reform, and he is especially fair with the two high courts of the Empire in which 
he sees an important institution for the protection of the rights of the people. 
Almost all German intellectuals of the period preferred diversity and particular- 
ism to the idea of a united political nation. The author terminates his book by 
quoting the well-known verses written by Goethe and Schiller in 1796: 


Zur Nation Euch zu bilden, Ihr hofft es, Deutsche, vergebens. 
Bildet, Ihr kónnt es, dafür freier zu Menschen Euch aus! 


After 1848 more and more Germans disregarded and rejected this warning by 
the great poets of their classical age. 

The longest chapter in the book is devoted to Frederick II of Prussia and the 
political ideas of his age. In summing up the verdict of history about the Prussian 
monarch, Hertz blames him for his policy of hostility toward Austria, which led 
to Russia's rise to the position of the strongest power in Europe. “Its results 
today form not only Germany's fate but also the greatest menace to all free na- 
tions in the world. A further disastrous heritage of Frederick's policy was the 
claim of the army and of military considerations to predominance in the state." 
This heritage played a decisive part in bringing about the outbreak of the war 
of 1914. "Those who had cultivated the legend of Frederick the Great and had 
praised him as a model had prepared the ground for it." 'The invasion of Belgium 
followed Frederick's invasion of Saxony. Looking upon the consequences of this 
imitation of Frederick, Hertz writes that in 1914 "a defensive war against the 
Panslav menace in the East could certainly have been won by Germany and Aus- 
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tria. Russia, indeed, was defeated in spite of all the help given by her allies. But 
tbe invasion of Belgium implied an aggressive war against the West and made the 
intervention of Great Britain, America and other powers unavoidable." 


University of Denver Hans Koun 


BISMARCK, THE HOHENZOLLERN CANDIDACY, AND THE ORI- 
GINS OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR OF 1870. By Lawrence D. 
Steefel. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 281. 
$6.50.) 


Proressor Steefel’s original intention was to study the early history of the 
Hohenzollern candidature; he has been fascinated by its mystery since the 
1920's, when he was a student of Robert H. Lord, the author of The Origins of 
the War of 1870. Indeed, Lord, whom Steefel quotes in his opening statement, 
pointed the way to further research: “The papers relating to the early history of 
the Hohenzollern Candidacy to the throne of Spain—papers which must excite 
the liveliest curiosity. of all who have delved into that fascinating mystery —down 
to the time when the question became public through the ‘explosion’ at Paris, are 
not yet open to investigators. I was told that these papers are reserved for a future 
official publication.” I published these papers, kept in a “secret file,” in full a few 
years ago. Their publication upset some of Lord’s “conclusions and conjectures,” 
as Steefel had to realize, and he decided to rewrite the story after long soul 
searching, after having convinced himself that he had the posthumous blessing of 
his old teacher. 

The book, in fact, tells two stories: the Hohenzollern candidature before July 
3, 1870, and the diplomatic crisis of the last days preceding the war of 1870. For 
the early history of the Hohenzollern candidature, Steefel follows rather slavishly 
the published documents, and the story remains extremely confused. The charac- 
ters in particular do not live, and yet it should have been fairly simple to show 
how they determined the course of the secret negotiation. In the second part 
` of the book, the author covers well-trodden ground, and the narrative picks up 
momentum. 

On controversial questions connected with the Hohenzollern candidature, and 
there are a number of them, Steefel is content to offer the varied and conflicting 
views expressed by his predecessors; he does not seriously attempt to establish 
the causes or responsibilities of the war of 1870. This noncommittal attitude is 
consistent with his policy of using no hindsight: “I have tried to look at the evi- 
dence from the point of view of 1866 to 1870 without benefit of hindsight.” 
Obviously, the historian, who does not know that the war of 1870 has taken place, 
cannot see men or events moving toward that particular war. 

On one point, hoWever, the author is bold: he writes, “The fact remains that it 
was France which declared war." 'This is in contrast to Lord's views which were 
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definitely anti-Bismarck and anti-German. Lord had published his book in 1924 
and was involved in the bitter controversies surrounding the question of German 
"war guilt" in the First World War. 

Though the author claims "to have studied all of the important books and 
articles about the problem," one is obliged to mention a few regrettable omissions 
among recent publications, for example, the articles by Erich Eyck in the Deut- 
sche Rundschau and Rudolf Morsey in the Historische Zeitschrift (1958). They 
have tried, like Steefel, to put in narrative form the new documents on the early 
history of the candidature. Even more regrettable, perhaps, is the omission of an- 
other article by Morsey, again in the Historische Zeitschrift (1957), where un- 
published material was brought to light from the Reichskanslei files in Potsdam 
and from Sybel's papers in Merseburg; both of these East German sources are 
unfortunately closed to Western scholars. 


St. Antony's College, Oxford GEORGES BoNNIN 


DIE GENERALSTABE IN DEUTSCHLAND, 1871-1945: AUFGABEN IN 
DER ARMEE UND STELLUNG IM STAATE. DIE ENTWICKLUNG 
DER MILITARISCHEN LUFTFAHRT IN DEUTSCHLAND 1920-1933: 
PLANUNG UND MASSNAHMEN ZUR SCHAFFUNG EINER FLIE- 
GERTRUPPE IN DER REICHSWEHR. [Schriftenreihe des militárgeschi- 
chtlichen Forschungsamtes. Beitráge zur Militár- und Kriegsgeschichte, Num- 
ber 3.] (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1962. Pp. 292. DM 24.) 


Tue historical series produced by the Military History Research Institute of 
the West German Army continues in the tradition of the military studies issued 
by the great Prussian general staff, the Reichsarchiv, and the War History Re- 
search Institute of the Wehrmacht. 'This third volume consists of two independent 
monographs, the first of which surveys the organic development of the general 
staff system in Germany from 1871: to 1945, while the second describes the manner 
in which the essentials for the rapid creation of a powerful air force were kept 
intact or created in Germany between 1918 and 1933. In view of their independ- 
ence, these monographs must be treated separately. 

“The General Staffs in Germany” is a lucid and valuable survey of the organ- 
ization and relative positions in the state and military hierarchies of the general 
staffs of the German army—with the briefest of bows to the navy—and of the 
Wehrmacht. Emphasis is on historical development and changes of policy and 
status. Mr. Schmidt-Richberg underlines the essential changelessness of the general 
character of the general staffs, of the characteristics demanded of their officers, 
and of the basic functions that these staffs performed even during a period of rapid 
organizational changes resulting in a constantly decreasing influence of these staffs 
upon national military policy. N 

Most of what is said here can be found elsewhere by the diligent searcher and 
is not new to the specialist in German military history. This data cannot, how- 
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ever, be found in any one place and is frequently difficult to locate. The author 
has paralleled Walther Hubatsch's Der Admiralstab und die obersten Marine- 
behórden in Deutschland, 1848-1945. Together they provide a valuable contribu- 
tion to the military history of Germany and to the history of the development of 
modern military control organizations and techniques, 

While the contribution of the first essay was essentially synthetic in nature, 
the second opens a new and previously untilled field where speculation has 
hitherto ruled almost unchecked. Karl-Heinz Vólker tells the story of the quiet 
but bitter struggle of a handful of staff officers convinced of the vital importance 
of military aviation for Germany. These men, aided by some superiors and 
hindered by others, maintained the idea of air power in the Reichswehr, carefully 
nurtured a cadre of fliers and technicians, and created the organizations and the 
aircraft (through private industry) with which to defend Germany in case of 
need or to rebuild the German air force if and when such a revival was allowed 
by the Allies or ordered by the government. 

Despite problems of organization and repetition, the story Volker unfolds is 
new, fascinating, and convincingly documented. This essay closes the most obvious 
and largest gap in the surprisingly neglected history of the Luftwaffe and provides 
a striking case history in disarmament and rearmament. Clearly, the Allies were 
unable to prevent the Germans from maintaining all the essentials for rapid 
aerial rearmament despite serious endeavors in this direction and despite the 
minimal nature of official support of evasion in Germany. On the other hand, the 
Germans were unable to maintain any form of useful air force under the existing 
conditions. As in the case of the army, the result of imposed restrictions was 
temporary weakness but potential strength. 

'This book deserves the attention of the serious student of military affairs and 
of institutions. It is also invaluable for any citizen who wants to evaluate argu- 
ments on disarmament on the basis of a classic example. 


University of Massachusetts Hazotp J. GORDON, JR. 


GRIFF NACH DER WELTMACHT: DIE KRIEGSZIELPOLITIK DES 
KAISERLICHEN DEUTSCHLAND 1914/18. By Fritz Fischer. (Düssel- 
dorf: Droste Verlag. 1961. Pp. 896. DM 34.80.) 


Tue story of Germany’s war aims in World War I has been told before. Yet 
no previous work has been able to use the wealth of documentary material that 
Professor Fischer and his diligent research assistants have unearthed from the 
archives not only of West Germany, but of East Germany and Austria as well. 
These official sources, covering almost every phase of Germany's wartime gov- 
ernment, enable the author to take a fresh look at this controversial subject and to 
come up with some startling discoveries. 

The title of the book tells the gist of the story: how Germany hoped to use 
victory in World War I to achieve hegemony, not merely over Europe, but over 
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the world. Fischer begins by briefly placing this German striving for Weltmacht 
into its historical perspective. His discussion of pre-1914 German imperialism 
offers nothing new, at least to non-German readers. But his chapter on Germany's 
role in the crisis of 1914 substantially adds to and in some important respects 
revises our views on those crucial events. Much attention is directed at Bethmann 
Hollweg who, it seems, was far less the reasonable and moderate "philosopher in 
the chancellor’s chair," and far more the realistic and determined advocate of 
German national interests, than historians heretofore have suspected. Much of 
Fischer's charge, that Germany "bears a considerable part of the historical re- 
sponsibility for the outbreak of the general war," ultimately belongs at the door 
of the German Chancellor. 

When it came to war aims, Bethmann Hollweg again played a far more im- 
portant part than has been assumed thus far. By September 9, 1914, he had 
worked out a detailed program for the annexation or the political, military, and 
economic domination of vast regions in Europe and overseas. And while, for vari- 
ous reasons of domestic and foreign policy, he preferred not to publicize this pro- 
gram, he never seriously deviated from it. It was this program that formed the 
basis for all subsequent plans of German aggrandizement. In their totality, they 
"called for an empire of grandiose dimensions." 

This is not the place to go into the detailed history of these plans, which forms 
the bulk of this book. They called for the direct annexation of economically or 
militarily iraportant regions along Germany's frontiers, from which the original 
inhabitants were to be evacuated to make room for German settlers. They en- 
visaged a category of vassal states, notably Belgium and Poland, over whose 
destiny Germany would exercise full control. In the East, a number of nominally 
autonomous states were to be closely bound to Germany by political and economic 
ties, with Finland and Rumania serving as cornerstones. The remaining small 
neutrals were to be pressured into the framework of a German-dominated Miz- 
teleuropa. Even Germany's allies, while theoretically partners in this gigantic en- 
terprise, were to be so in a decidedly junior capacity. The new German empire, 
furthermore, was to extend its influence far over land and sea, into Ásia and 
Africa. On the latter continent, a huge Mittelafrika was to form the colonial 
counterpart to Mitteleuropa. 

In the past, the more extreme of these German schemes have sometimes been 
depreciated as mere dreams of a small, unofficial German minority, organized in 
various annexationist pressure groups. But Fischer gives ample proof that these 
aims originated and found support among Germany's leaders, civilian and mili- 
tary. No means were overlooked to bring about their realization, even the foment- 
ing of revolution within enemy countries and colonies. Attempts to negotiate 
separate peace settlements with one or the other of the Allied powers invariably 
failed because of Germany's unwillingness to modify its expansionist hopes. Only 
at Brest-Litovsk, where the Germans were able to dictate peace, did some of these 
hopes come true, at least temporarily. 
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These are a few of the many facets of the war aims problem treated in this 
massive book. There are many others. Not all of them are as new as might appear. 
Fischer’s book has some minor flaws, chiefly of style and organization. It is un- 
necessarily repetitious, and its involved and interminable sentences make for sur- 
prisingly dull reading. But these are shortcomings that can be remedied in a 
projected English edition. They do not detract from the basic importance of the 
book. 


Johns Hopkins University Hans W. GATZKE 


ATTI DEL XXXVII CONGRESSO DI STORIA DEL RISORGIMENTO 
ITALIANO (BARI, 26-30 OTTOBRE 1958). [Istituto per la Storia del 
Risorgimento Italiano. Biblioteca Scientifica, Atti dei Congressi, Volume V.] 
(Rome: the Istituto. 1961. Pp. xxiv, 286.) 


CONVEGNO DI STUDI SUL RISORGIMENTO A BOLOGNA E NELL’- 
EMILIA (27-29 FEBBRAIO 1960). Volume I, RELAZIONI; Volume II, 
COMUNICAZIONI. ([Bologna:] Comitato per le celebrazioni bolognesi del 
centenario dell'unità d'Italia. [1960.] Pp. viii, 333; iv, 338-1271.) 

ATTI DEL XXXIX CONGRESSO DI STORIA DEL RISORGIMENTO 
ITALIANO (PALERMO-NAPOLI, 17-23 OTTOBRE 1960). [Istituto per 
la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano. Biblioteca Scientifica, Atti dei Congressi, 
Volume VII.] (Rome: the Istituto. 1961. Pp. 585.) 


Tue hundredth anniversary of the culminating phase of the Risorgimento 
has found those Italians who were neither too busy enjoying their present “eco- 
-nomic miracle” nor too preoccupied with the mysteries of the recent “opening to 
the left" devoting some attention to commemorative activities. Looking back, now 
that the celebrations are over, it appears that they fell into three main categories, 
with a perennial fourth—the iconoclastic—hovering in the background. The first 
of those categories included Risorgimento centennial celebrations on a popular, 
often sporadic and journalistic, level. A second and very important category 
brought a harvest of ideological interpretations that turned the history of the 
Risorgimento into a battleground of contemporary political faiths and, not infre- 
quently, of party alliances. For the historian, the third category of commemorative 
activities is in many ways the most significant and fruitful. A series of professional 
meetings was held in key cities, under the sponsorship of national or local his- 
torical associations whose preparations were frequently coordinated through the 
central Roman Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano. 

The publication of the proceedings of four such meetings is extremely helpful 
both for the historian of the Risorgimento and for all scholars of modern Europe 
who want to remain informed concerning the latest research on the making of 
modern Italy. In these Ætti and others still to be published, the obviously restric- 
tive focus of much of the professional scholarship on the Risorgimento is inevitably 
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present. Yet only in such collections of scholarly endeavors can one trace at their 
source the new streams and potential course of present and future Risorgimento 
historiography. Historians of real integrity, while they could not be completely im- 
pervious to the psychological and moral, indeed to the “passional,” appeal of the 
Risorgimento as national myth, were necessarily challenged at such meetings to 
seek and express the truth on the Risorgimento as history. 

It would, of course, be premature and perhaps unwise, if it were not a statisti- 
cal absurdity, to strike a balance of the fundamental "collective" message of the 
seventy-three scholarly contributions contained in these four huge volumes. 
It seems tentatively clear, nevertheless, that these volumes will disappoint those 
devoted to the Risorgimento as rhetoric and perplex those historical “realists” and 
theoreticians of the Risorgimento who view it as an Italian “revolution that failed.” 
In essence, the multiplicity of hard facts, the documentation involved in these 
monographic studies, and the variety of emphases and viewpoints succeed in limit- 
ing the Risorgimento as seamless myth even as they compound the complexity of 
the Risorgimento as chronicle. 

It is obviously impossible to do justice even to the most outstanding papers 
presented at the four learned meetings. Noteworthy is the very fact that all the 
proceedings of these congresses were published. The editors of these Azt act in the 
guise of mere recorders who assume that the selection of an active participant, 
whether as relatore or corrispondente, automatically accorded the privilege of a 
larger "audience" than tended to be present at such meetings. In these volumes 
one finds, therefore, much that is good, some that is excellent, and a fair share of 
the mediocre. The reader must judge whether the notables of the craft have 
worked as fruitfully on Risorgimento problems as the fledglings, the beginners, 
the obscure participants, who are in a predominant majority. On the whole, the 
“deans” have monopolized the larger and crucial problems, the broader concepts, 
the demiurges of the Risorgimento, frequently as the thematic preludes to the 
programmatic purposes of the congresses. Thus, though neither Cavour nor 
Mazzini receive direct attention, Garibaldi, perhaps justifiably, is accorded the 
greater share in the events of 1860 by the elders of the scholarly congresses. In 
what is undoubtedly the most cohesive of these four volumes, that of the Az of 
the Palermo and Naples meetings, the "affairs of Italy" are clearly and in- 
triguingly presented as the moving forces of the politics of both Liberal and Con- 
servative Europe. The younger historians, on the other hand, stay closer to particu- 
lars, to minor currents of thought and action in northern and southern Italy 
during the annexation crisis, and to the vicissitudes of the “miracle years" 1859- 
1860 in some provincial environment, 

Undoubtedly, in the long run, the larger themes of the masters” studies and 
the humbler monographs of the younger scholars will somehow tend to fuse in 
some happy synthesis. But it is, as it has recently been, possible in modern Italian 
historiography to see the gaps widen before that "fusion" occurs. These volumes 
are conspicuous, among other things, for the absence of certain rather bright, if not 
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in every case wise, Italian historians of “middle age" who have come to maturity 
in the postwar period. The mood of self-asserted “rebellion” against what some of 
these men, particularly those of Marxist persuasion, claim to have been the closed 
circles of the notables of the profession in Italy, the formalism and the “tendentious 
conformism” of “self-satisfied, successful elders,” might find some justification in 
a superficial perusal of the roster of authorities and themes included in these 
volumes. On the other hand, the fact that a “rebellion,” which has led some of 
those younger men to leap away from a possible professional conformism into a 
certain ideological dogmatism does not necessarily represent an advance toward 
historiographical maturity, has not, alas, at least until recently, always been prop- 
erly appreciated in Italy. 

These four volumes could be of immense aid and guidance to those devotees 
of “local history” who, in Europe and America, seem to operate on the assump- 
tion that the historical universe must rotate about their worlds. There is not a 
single paper in these volumes which, however significant it may be as a contribu- 
tion to Italian “local history"—the southern and central Italian countryside on 
the eve and during the Garibaldian expedition, the attitudes and actions of artisans 
and “little people” of the cities and towns of Sicily, Apulia, the Neapolitan, and 
the Romagna—forsakes or underrates the larger sweep of national and European 
events during that critical Italian period. 

This is particularly true and clear in the At# of the Bologna Congress when 
seen in relation to what is contained in the proceedings of the Palermo and 
Naples meetings. Luigi Dal Pane’s book-length monograph on the economic and 
social life of Bologna during the era of the Risorgimento constitutes an exemplary 

|... Original study of truly exceptional value both for its vast and minute documentary 
and statistical apparatus and for the sustained treatment of an important "local" 
topic. The briefer studies in the accompanying volume of Comunicazioni amount 
to a vast collection of essays dealing with other economic and social developments 
in the Romagna and Emilia and with "local" religious and cultural currents run- 
ning from the mid-eighteenth century to the annexations of 1860. One need only 
turn, after a first reading, back to the 4211 of the Naples Congress and particularly 
to the fine article by Passerin d'Entréves on the Italian aspects of the Cavourian 
annexation policy and to those by Godechot and Mack Smith for reactions elicited 
by that policy in France and England, respectively, for an understanding of the 
connection between the "local history" studied by Dal Pane for Bologna, Titone 
for Sicily, and Nino Cortese for Naples and Italian national and European history. 

These volumes, forbiddingly massive as they are and frightfully dispersive as 
their themes may appear, collectively contain an excellent harvest of new ma- 
terials and fresh viewpoints on the Risorgimento. In some cases the essays are only 
of the stuff footnotes are made of. But this, one would hope, should let the hearts 
of students of modern Italian and European history, for whom footnotes are not 
the pretexts but the foundation of scholarly endeavor, leap with joy. Others can at 
least take comfort in the fact that these scholarly "celebrations" of the Rssorgi- 
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mento have apparently coincided, perhaps not by accident, at the same time with 
the promising reassertion of an Italian historiographical autonomy and a fearless 
deprovincialization of the Italian historical intelligence. 


University of Rochester A. WILLIAM SALOMONE 


IVAN THE GREAT OF MOSCOW. By J. L. I. Fennell. (New York: St 
Martin's Press. 1961. Pp. xiv, 386. $12.00.) 

CATHERINE THE GREAT: AUTOCRAT AND EMPRESS OF ALL RUS- 
SIA. By lan Grey. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1962. Pp. 254. 
$6.00.) 


J. L. I. FENNELL makes the reason for his work clear: "No monograph has yet 
been written in English on Ivan III. The purpose of this book is to give his- 
torians who know no Russian or have no access to Russian sources an insight into 
the growth and expansion of the state of Muscovy during the reign of Ivan III." 
This purpose, as Fennell himself points out, results in very heavy emphasis on 
"foreign policy and diplomatic methods"; the “internal” history of the Russian 
state during the critical second half of the fifteenth century is summarized in one 
chapter. 

One expects to read then, and does, an extremely well-written and cogent 
diplomatic history. Negotiations, embassies, wars, treaties are accurately described 
and intelligently explained on the basis of the well-known sources and the best 
Russian studies; nothing is added to scholarship and nothing subtracted. Fennell’s 
general conception of Russian history in the fifteenth century, however, does raise 
some questions. With some reservations, he admires Ivan III: “None of the 
descendants of Ryurik ever set themselves so immense and ambitious a task, and 
came so close to achieving that task, as did Ivan III. His goal was the union of all 
Russia... and the creation of a centralized State... .” The innumerable and con- 
fused events during a reign of forty-three years are all fitted into a pattern which, 
according to Fennell, reflected and revealed the master plan in the mind of the 
Grand Prince. With enormous single-mindedness, patiently and ruthlessly, Ivan III 
worked toward his goal. 

This conception is logically dubious, as any ex post facto reasoning is likely to 
be. Fennell argues that all the wars of Ivan III on his southern and eastern fron- 
tier were a “clearing of the flanks,” preparation for the great war against Lithu- 
ania. One can equally well argue that Ivan III fought in the east and south first 
because the danger was more pressing in those directions or because Lithuania 
was too strong an enemy until late in the fifteenth century. 

This conception is also distortingly narrow. It forces Fennell to explain the 
internal development of Muscovy as a consequence of its external relations, which 
seems to be putting things on their head. It allows him to refer to the enormously 
complex and vital development of Muscovite ideology as “the foolish and flam- 
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boyant claims of the Russian churchmen and publicists to the effect that the so- 
called “Byzantine heritage’ had passed to Moscow . . ."; a more absurd description 
of the doctrine of “Moscow—The Third Rome," which had nothing to do with 
diplomatics or foreign relations, could hardly be imagined. 

Finally, this conception is archaic. To explain the fascinating and incredibly 
complicated problem of the rise of the absolutist secularized state by the genius of 
an Ivan MI, a Louis XI, or a Henry VII simply will not do. We end up with a 
suspiciously large number of geniuses in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
both in the East and the West. And, perhaps because Fennell did not choose to 
consider Russian society in all of its complexity, he chose certain distasteful 
characterizations, fortunately infrequent, to dramatize his narrative. To write of 
"totalitarianism" in the fifteenth century is meaningless. To refer to Muscovy's 
"oriental" cunning, duplicity, and double-dealing, in the age of Louis XI of 
France, or in the age of any diplomacy, is equally meaningless. 

lan Grey has written a lively history of Catherine II; it contains every cliché 
about Catherine II and Russia that I have ever encountered. 


University of Chicago MICHAEL CHERNIAVSKY 


RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY: ESSAYS IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE. 
Edited by Ivo J. Lederer. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1962. 
Pp. xxiii, 620. $10.00.) 


THis impressive collection of essays is the result of a conference on “A Century 
of Russian Foreign Policy" held at Yale University in April 1961. Only a few of 
the excellent contributions can be discussed here. 

Adam Ulam, in a chapter on “Nationalism, Panslavism, Communism," argues 
that Marxist ideology has produced a curious conflict in Soviet policy today. 
"Ihe logic of events has imposed upon the Soviet Union the policy of co- 
existence with the capitalist world. The logic of their ideological commit- 
ments imposed upon the Soviets the necessity of furthering Communist ex- 
pansion.” Át the very moment that many rich fruits (the colonies and former 
colonies) seem ready for the picking, Soviet policy is hamstrung by the ter- 
rible specter of thermonuclear war. This dilemma is further complicated by 
the fact that, with the expansion of Communism to China and other countries, the 
Soviet Union is no longer "the undoubted master of the Communist world and a 
free agent in its foreign policies." 

In a highly original essay Theodore Von Laue describes the historical impor- 
tance of the Russians’ feeling of inferiority toward the West. Knowledge of 
Western superiority, he points out, exerted a profoundly subversive influence on 
tsarist society, with the result that the tsar was overthrown in the minds of his 
subjects long before he was physically ousted from power. 'The Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion was itself in many ways a product of the Russian inferiority complex and the 
equally powerful determination to catch up with and surpass the West. The holy mis- 
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sion of the Pan-Slavs was replaced by the Communists’ mission of Russia leading 
the world to revolution. “The U.S.S.R. was held up as a global prototype. . . . Thus 
official foreign policy and the deepest aspirations of Russian ambition were once 
again brought into alignment." Through its claim to be the leader of the fight 
for the emancipation of mankind, its program of economic modernization, and 
its achievements in foreign policy, science, and other fields, the Soviet regime has 
to a large extent given its people one thing they have long craved: national self- 
respect, 

Ricbard Pipes discusses the relationship between Russian domestic politics 
and foreign policy. He concludes that, under both tsars and commissars, domestic 
politics and public opinion have had pitifully little influence on foreign policy. 
Furthermore, neither regime developed a foreign policy based on national in- 
terest. Before the Revolution decisions were usually determined by international 
diplomacy or the personal whims of the tsar, while under the Communists, 
Russia has been committed to revolutionary global aims without any regard for 
the desires, interests, or welfare of the masses of Soviet citizens. 

Robert C. Tucker traces the role of the ruler in Russian foreign policy, point- 
ing out that whereas the tsars could determine policy without taking anyone 
else's views into consideration, Lenin operated under an oligarchical system, with 
decisions usually being made collectively, and with Lenin frequently having to 
argue long and hard for his viewpoint. Stalin revived the autocratic methods of 
the tsars, while Khruschchev appears to have returned to Lenin's oligarchical 
techniques. 

The relative importance of the Russian Foreign Ministry under each ruler 
from Alexander I to the present is described by Robert M. Slusser. The most 
controversial part of his analysis is his attack on the common assumption that 
Stalin had full control of Soviet foreign policy as early as 1929. Slusser maintains 
that in fact the Politburo was deeply divided on foreign policy issues in the 1930's, 
with the result that Litvinov was given “a limited but genuine area of autonomy 
and freedom of tactical maneuver." According to Slusser, it was not until the ar- 
rest of Bukharin in 1937, the stepping up of the purges, and, finally, the removal 
of Litvinov in 1939 that Stalin secured complete domination of Soviet foreign 
policy. 

A leading expert on Soviet military doctrine, Raymond L. Garthoff, bope- 
fully asserts that although the Soviet leaders show no signs of reconciliation with 
the non-Communist world, they do not look upon war as the chief means for pro- 
moting Communism and especially do not regard nuclear war as a feasible instru- 
ment of policy. Since 1956, he points out, Khrushchev has revised Leninism by 
rejecting the doctrine of the inevitability of war, and since 1960 he has also repu- 
diated the Stalinist implication that a third world war would be "the logical 
eventual path to the complete extension of socialism throughout the world." 

A general theme throughout the book is that of continuity between tsarist and 
Soviet foreign policy, with some contributors emphasizing and others minimizing 
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it. Nowhere is it more strikingly illustrated than in Firuz Kazemzadeh's elabora- 
tion of Russian policy in the Middle East. With many examples of Soviet duplic- 
ity and insincerity fresh in our minds, it is interesting to read how tsarist officials 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century assured the British time after time 
that Russia absolutely would not expand further into Turkestan, all the while 
knowing that the next military expedition was already being prepared. Kazem- 
zadeh also points out remarkable parallels between tsarist and Soviet attempts to 
annex, or at least dominate, northern Iran. 

Donald W. 'Treadgold contributes a lengthy chapter on "Russia and the Far 
East," with special attention to China. Among his more interesting points is the 
debated question of whether Stalin gave Mao the green light to seize power in 
China after World War II or whether, on the contrary, Stalin actually did not 
want the Communists to win in China, for fear he could not control them. Tread- 
gold argues: “it is highly unlikely that in 1945 or 1946 Stalin suddenly abandoned 
the effort to spread Communism in China, for which he had labored for two 
decades. . . . It furthermore seems clear that the Soviets did nothing to retard the 
chances of Chinese Communist success then or later, and much to assist them, 
whether or not Stalin thought they could win." 

Henry L. Roberts asserts that "an attempt to derive the present phase of 
Soviet-U. S. relations from their diplomatic relations in the nineteenth century 
would be exceedingly misleading . . . [since] this earlier period . . . really tells us 
very little about recent, current, or future developments." This does not mean that 
Roberts feels the historian has nothing to contribute to an understanding of present 
relations; he contends that a study of the domestic histories of the two countries 

“may be the more profitable angle of approach. 

Space limitations prohibit mention of any of the other stimulating and inform- 
ative chapters. The contributors are all well-known scholars, and their collective 
product is one of the most useful books ever published in this country on Russian 
foreign policy. 


University of Virginia Thomas T. HAMMOND 


THE SOVIET UNION AT THE UNITED NATIONS: AN INQUIRY INTO 
SOVIET MOTIVES AND OBJECTIVES. By Alexander Dallin. [Praeger 
Publications in Russian History and World Communism, Number 106.] (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. viii, 244. Cloth $5.75, paper $1.95.) 

SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY: A PATTERN OF PERSISTENCE. By Anthony 
Trawick Bouscaren. (New York: Fordham University Press. 1962. Pp. 187. 
$5.00.) 


WEHEN one considers the vast quantity of journalistic writing, scholarly articles, 
and dissertations devoted to Soviet activities in the United Nations, it seems 
curious that until Dallin's book appeared no fulldength study on this subject was 
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available. One reason is that while Soviet-United Nations relations are attractive 
to students because of the availability of abundant documentation (very largely 
in English), a full-dress study requires a mature scholar with an extensive knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of Soviet politics. Dallin is exceptionally well qualified, and 
his book will undoubtedly be the standard treatment of the USSR at the UN for 
years to come. 

Dallin has not tried to provide an exhaustive historical treatment. The book is 
devoted almost entirely to the Soviet Union and UN agencies, and the discussion 
emphasizes the post-Stalin period. In a few cases (for example, the nearly com- 
‘plete omission of the important episode of Soviet expulsion from the League) the 
volume would have gained from greater historical perspective, but the author was 
doubtless right in concentrating on an analysis of present-day problems. This 
analysis is comprehensive, well-balanced, and marked by notably sound judgment. 
On a few issues other specialists will disagree. On larger issues Dallin is highly 
convincing, as in his trenchant characterization of the basic Soviet motivation in 
dealing with the Secretary-General: “Soviet determination not to tolerate efforts 
that would frustrate potential Communist gains in fluid areas around the globe.” 

Bouscaren’s book is designed to fill an even more important gap: an over-all 
treatment of the USSR’s foreign relations. In contrast to Dallin’s book, which is 
grounded on very extensive examination of Soviet sources, Bouscaren relies al- 
most entirely on secondary treatments, At times, indeed, the pages read like an 
anthology of earlier works. In itself, the reliance upon secondary sources in 
covering so broad a topic as Soviet foreign policy is unobjectionable, and scarcely 
avoidable. But at times, Bouscaren’s unfamiliarity with the original materials 
leads him into questionable generalizations. He contends, for instance, that there 
was a deliberate link between the Communist-led partisans of World War II and 
the Communist-organized “partisans of the peace” in the postwar period. As has 
been explained elsewhere, the complete dissimilarity of the Russian words trans- 
lated as “partisans” makes such a tie unlikely. More important, Bouscaren relies 
too heavily on a small selection of secondary sources and occasionally reproduces 
their errors, One of these sources, Protracted Conflict, mistakenly defines the 
Communist term “zone of peace” as the Soviet bloc, whereas in fact Communist 
spokesmen have used the expression to include both the Soviet bloc and the “neu- 
tralist” nations; Bouscaren falls into the same error. 

At the beginning of his book Bouscaren emphasizes the ideological basis of 
Soviet foreign policy and occasionally alludes to this factor. Unfortunately, he 
omits a considerable amount of revealing evidence concerning the consistency of 
Soviet aims, His assumption, nevertheless, enables him to make several important 
points. He notes that, contrary to a certain tendency of wishful thinking, we can 
deal only with the “Communist bosses,” not with the people of Russia itself. 
Again, he convincingly stresses the point that no amount of tactical flexibility im- 
plies real change in Soviet objectives. Even this argument is weakened, however, 
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by Bouscaren's loose word usage and polemical attacks on the policies of various 
Western groups with which he does not agree. 


University of Wisconsin JoHN A. ARMSTRONG 


Africa 


A HISTORY OF AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA. By Donald L. Wied- 
ner. (New York: Random House. 1962. Pp. 578. $7.95.) 

A SHORT HISTORY OF AFRICA. By Roland Oliver and J. D. Fage. [Pen- 
guin African Library AP2.] (Baltimore: Penguin Books. 1962. Pp. 279. $1.25.) 


Hıstorıans have scarcely ever attempted to write Africa's history on a conti- 
nental scale. Indeed many still regard African history as a mere adjunct to Euro- 
pean national history, a history of colonial possessions whose only value is that 
which Europe has condescended to contribute. By itself this limited vision of the 
African past explains the appalling ignorance, misunderstandings, and misjudg- 
ments about África. Happily we are now on the threshold of a decade when Afri- 
can history will be largely rewritten and the history of the Negro and the Islamic 
civilizations properly integrated with the well-known story of European imperial- 
ism. Recent years have scen many excellent monographs dealing primarily with the 
Africans that have prepared the foundations on which the construction of more 
expansive, continental history can begin. 

First in the field of continental history is Professor Wiedners 4 History of 

Africa South of the Sahara. Unfortunately, 40 per cent of the book (Part III) is 
devoted to the history of Africa since the First World War. It is the most 
readable and complete part, in which the descriptions of constitutional and political 
developments reach a high standard of excellence and comprehension, but this 
emphasis on current events clearly overshadows the preceding two parts and dis- 
torts the historical perspective and balance that should prevail in a one-volume 
history of Africa. To have wasted valuable space on current history frequently 
results in omissions and inaccuracies in those condensed parts dealing with the 
African past. In a work of such complexity and organizational difficulties one 
should not cavil at such minor errors as the fact that the Hausa are not Berbers, 
but the treatment of the medieval Sudanic states, about which much is known, 
is quite inadequate. Abyssinia is mentioned only in passing, and the Upper Nile 
Valley is completely ignored. Little appreciation is given to Egypt, the Arabs, or 
Islam, all of which had a colossal impact south of the Sahara. Even the history of 
the West African coast is compressed to confusion. The situation improves in 
East Africa, but the omission of the Mazaria is astounding and the underestima- 
tion of Sayyid Said's abilities surprising. The chapters on imperialism suffer from 
a confusion of analysis with narration, and events are frequently casually men- 
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tioned, but never explained until subsequent chapters. Commerce and Christianity 
are identified as the roots of imperialism, but little credit is given to strategic 
considerations that, as Robinson and Gallagher have so ably demonstrated, domi- © 
nated the motives of imperial policy. Although graphically illustrated with many 
helpful maps, African history before the twentieth century deserves better care 
and attention. 

What Wiedner has lost by concentration on modern Africa, Roland Oliver 
and J. D. Fage have gained by its subordination. 4 Short History of Africa is a 
condensed version of a detailed two-volume work on which they are now engaged. 
Fully aware of the interaction of civilizations across the Sahara, Oliver and Fage 
stress, perhaps too much, the influence of Egypt in prehistoric times south of the 
desert, but accurately appreciate the impact in the Middle Ages of the Arab and 
Islam in East Africa and the Sudan. Before the coming of the Europeans, Africa 
is dealt with chronologically and regionally, a fact enabling the authors to forego 
a welter of detail for a clear, concise interpretation of events. This breaks down 
somewhat when the Europeans scramble to partition Africa, and occasionally 
judgments are made and generalizations drawn that are more questionable. Leo- 
pold II, for instance, certainly triggered the scramble for Africa, but the authors 
create the impression that the wily monarch was the cause of it all. Egypt and im- 
perial strategy are given their proper place in the scramble, but we know little 
of African reaction to the partition, The modern era is divided into the colonial 
period and independent Africa, both of which are admirably complimentary but 
which together do not eclipse what has come before. This is an excellent book. 
Readable, scholarly, and mature, it corrects many popular misconceptions and 
hews an objective path through the jungle of distorted ideas about the history of 
Africa. 

Williams College RoserT O. COLLINS 


THE FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF OTTOMAN EGYPT, 1517-1798. By Stanford ]. 
Shaw. [Princeton Oriental Studies, Number 19.] (Princeton, N, J.: Princeton 
University Press. 1962. Pp. xxxiii, 451. $10.00.) 

OTTOMAN EGYPT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: THE NIZÁM- 
NAME-I MISIR OF CEZZAR AHMED PASHA. Edited and translated 
from the original Turkish by Szanford ]. Shaw. [Harvard Middle Eastern 
Monographs, Number 7.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies, Harvard University; distrib. by Harvard University Press. 1962. Pp. 
vi, 61, 20. $3.00.) 


WnrriNo more than a hundred years ago on the public administration and 
finances of the Ottoman Empire in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Johann Wilhelm Zinkeisen asserted that “Staatshaushalt und Finanzwesen des 
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osmanischen Reiches waren der christlichen Welt überhaupt lange Zeit unbe- 
kannte Dinge" and showed that the Venetian ambassadors to the Porte were the 
first to illuminate its financial affairs in their reports to the Signory. But despite 
their notable work and that of others in this field in the succeeding centuries and 
the opening of the Ottoman archives in recent decades, the history of the structure, 
development, and degeneration of the Empire's finances from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century still remains to be written. It is therefore highly gratifying 
to have Shaw's books concerning the administration and finance of a single Otto- 
man province—Egypt—during the three centuries under review. 

One of the rising scholars of Ottoman Turkish history, Shaw is an indefatigable 
searcher of archives. The first of his books is a pioneering work based on all the 
available records in the Ottoman archives in Cairo and Istanbul, in public li- 
braries in Egypt, Turkey, France, and England, and on published materials on 
Ottoman Egypt in several languages, all of which make up an impressive bibliog- 
raphy. Essentially, this study traces in exhaustive detail the structure, develop- 
ment, and operation of the system of administration that the Ottoman rulers 
maintained in Egypt from the time of its conquest by Selim I in 1517 until it 
was occupied in 1798 by a French expedition led by Napoleon. It also discusses 
basic Ottoman objectives and the extent to which they were actually fulfilled. 

The Ottoman administration in Egypt was organized to exploit the wealth of 
the province and divert a maximum portion of the revenues to the Porte. Shaw 
has consequently arranged his highly technical study in five appropriate parts, in 
order to examine the exploitation according to the means by which it was accom- 
plished. Following a brief discussion of the political structure and development of 
Ottoman Egypt (1517-1798), the author surveys the sources of wealth and the 
imperial treasury revenues derived from them; examines the distribution of the 
treasury to fulfill obligations in Egypt and in the Holy Cities and to purchase 
materials and commodities for the Porte; considers the surplus of the treasury 
from the muquáta'a (leasing) tenure system to provide the “remittances” 
(irsäliyye-i hazíne) from the governor of Egypt (vali) to the Porte as well as the 
"inheritance tax" (Aulván), which successfully replaced the “remittances” after 
they became inadequate to achieve the aims of the Porte in Egypt; and discusses 
the role of the vali and of his personal revenues and expenditures in the financial 
process and the central organization of the financial system in the treasury of 
Egypt. 

In contrast to the other parts of the Empire where the timar (fief) system was 
used, the whole of Egypt was assigned as a muquäta’a to the vali who was re- 
sponsible for organizing the collection of tax revenue from the various urban and 
rural sources, meeting the necessary expenditures in the province, and sending 
the surplus as “remittances” to Instanbul. With the decline of the central Ottoman 
administration in the eighteenth century, power in Egypt was usurped by a suc- 
cession of Mameluke houses which aggrandized the “remittances” for their own 
use. It was only by playing off the various contending Mameluke factions that the 
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Porte was able to preserve any position in Egypt; only by confirming the seizure 
of lands and properties of the losers could the Porte collect a Aulvdn, which 
partially made up for the financial losses of the “remittances.” But when, after 
1779, Egypt fell under the absolute control of the Mameluke house led by Murad 
Bey and Ibrahim Bey who cut off the Aulván and monopolized the entire wealth 
of the province for themselves, the Porte took direct action to assert its position in 
Egypt. It asked the Ottoman governor of Syria, Cezzár Ahmed Pasha, a former 
Mameluke in Egypt, for a report on conditions in Egypt and for his opinions 
concerning the military force and supplies that would be needed for a successful 
invasion. Cezzár's report, Nizámnüme- Mısir, was submitted to the Porte in mid- 
July 1785. It gave a detailed description of the political and military conditions in 
Egypt and outlined a secret plan for the invasion. His recommendations were fol- 
lowed to the letter in the successful expedition of July 1786. 

Cezzar’s report is Shaw’s second book. The author has carefully translated 
and thoroughly annotated the report from the original copy in the library of the 
Top Kapi Saray, or Grand Seraglio, in Istanbul. It is “a unique and invaluable 
document for our understanding of the conditions in Egypt during the time of 
Ottoman rule. . . . It is of special importance for its description of hitherto vague 
aspects of the social state and administrative organization of eighteenth century 
Egypt, and for its explanations of previously undefined administrative terms.” 


Shaw’s two complementary books are a major contribution to Ottoman Turkish 
history. 


Garden City, New York ARTHUR Leon HorNIKER 
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KING LEOPOLD'S CONGO: ASPECIS OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
RACE RELATIONS IN THE CONGO INDEPENDENT STATE, By 
Ruth Slade. [Issued under the auspices of the Institute of Race Relations, 
London.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 230. $4.80.) 

SENEGAL: A STUDY IN FRENCH ASSIMILATION POLICY. By Michael 
Crowder. [Issued under the auspices of the Institute of Race Relations, Lon- 
don.] (New York: Oxford University Press, 1962. Pp. 104. $1.75.) 


Tue appearance of these two studies, the one dealing with a former Belgian 
possession and the other with a former French territory, illustrates once more the 
important contribution the Institute of Race Relations has been making to our 
knowledge of African history. 

Ruth Slade's third published volume on the Congo concerns the development 
of relations between Africans and Europeans in King Leopold's African king- 
dom, 1885-1908. In addition to official publications and secondary works, Miss 
Slade utilizes archival sources upon which she based her earlier work, English- 
Speaking Missions in the Congo Independent State. She draws upon a number 
of African oral traditions describing the Europeans who entered the Congo and 
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upon accounts by European travelers, traders, state agents, and missionaries. 
The skillful use of quotations from these several sources is a strong point of the 
book. Áfter a description of relations between Africans and Europeans on the 
Congo coast from the arrival of the Portuguese in 1482, Miss Slade turns to the 
extension of European influence and control into the area of the Stanley Pool, 
the upper Congo, and the Katanga; to the foundation and rule of the Congo In- 
dependent State; and to the Arab problem and the Christian missions. A final 
chapter describes the conditions that led to the transfer of the Congo from King 
Leopold's control in 1908. Miss Slade shows how certain of the policies Belgium 
followed after 19o8—highly centralized administration directed from Belgium, 
humanitarian intentions toward the Congolese yet exploitation of their country 
as a commercia! enterprise to increase Belgium's well-being—were continuations 
of Leopold's policies. She has demonstrated that many of the seeds of the disaster 
of 1960 were sown during the Leopoldian era. By dealing skillfully and objec- 
tively with a subject on which existing works are either antiquated, incomplete, 
or biased, Miss Slade has provided us with a solid study of an important aspect of 
Congolese history. The book has useful maps and illustrations. 

Michael Crowder's short study of Senegal focuses upon the tiny educated 
minority in the four communes that were the objects of France's vacillating and 
often contradictory policy of cultural and political assimilation. With skill he shows 
how this policy and the reaction to it in the form of the négritude concept and of 
desires for greater autonomy have helped to shape Senegalese politics and society 
in the past four decades. With perspicacity he describes the present relations be- 
tween the forty thousand French in Senegal and the Africans, which have re- 
-.. sulted from the assimilation policy. He fails, however, to explain sufficiently to 

what extent French policy is responsible for the continued absence of African 
participation in Senegal’s economic life. Yet on the whole Crowder has produced 
a well-written short history of Senegal’s political evolution and an incisive analy- 
sis of race relations not duplicated elsewhere in either French or English. 


Bowling Green State University Davo E. GARDINIER 


SOUTH AFRICA 1906-1961: THE PRICE OF MAGNANIMITY. By Nicholas 
Mansergh. With a foreword by Watson Kirkconnell. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1962. Pp. 104. $3.50.) 

THE COLONIAL RECKONING: THE END OF IMPERIAL RULE IN 
AFRICA IN THE LIGHT OF BRITISH EXPERIENCE. By Margery Per- 
ham. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1962. Pp. 203, vi. $3.95.) 


Tue authors of these two small volumes of reprinted and somewhat expanded 
lectures write in a humane and tolerant spirit. The "price of magnanimity," which 
Nicholas Mansergh describes, is in one sense a part of Margery Perham's "colonial 
reckoning." Jan Christian Smuts once called the gesture of Britain's Liberal 
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government, which restored self-government to the defeated Boer republics of the 
Transvaal in 1906 and the Orange Free State in 1907, a “miracle of trust and 
magnanimity.” Using some of the British official papers just made available after 
the statutory fifty-year period, Mansergh concludes that the generous cabinet deci- 
sion in 1906 was not a sudden impulse but a considered decision resulting from 
the Liberal thinking of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and others during “the 
long, lean years of opposition.” 

The price paid by English-speaking white South Africans and by all the non- 
white peoples under Afrikaner Nationalist governments is incompletely analyzed 
in two chapters. In a final chapter, the author attempts to balance the price of 
magnanimity against its rewards. He finds the reward in the precedent South 
African independence established for the independence of Ireland, India, and 
others, thus opening the way to “a Commonwealth in which British majority na- 
tions were a minority of the total membership.” He acknowledges, however, that 
it is unrealistic to think of balancing the price of magnanimity against its rewards 
and concludes that the mistake was not Britain’s Liberal “act of faith” but the 
failures of later South African leaders. 

All students of Africa will be interested in reading Margery Perham’s stimu- 
lating lectures in order to acquaint themselves with the personal philosophy of one 
of Britain’s most distinguished Africanists. Deeply involved in African affairs 
throughout her life, Miss Perham felt “a wholly unexpected, almost physical 
shock” as she watched the Union Jack “flutter down the post” on independence 
day in Nigeria. Her deep sense of history enabled her to rally quickly, however, 
for she realized, as she watched the Nigerian flag rise, that “the incalculable force” 
of Nigerian energy and pride would support the new nation. One encounters 
throughout the book’s six chapters these mixed reactions of the author: pride of 
empire and sympathetic understanding of the new nations of Africa. 

High lights of the book include a perceptive account of how educated Africans 
reacted when they returned from overseas to the poverty of Africa; an analysis of 
indirect rule’s early successes, and of its later failures to meet the needs of edu- 
cated Africans; the view that Britain’s “tardiness” in opening the civil service to 
Africans was “perhaps the most serious problem of the transfer of power”; the 
provocative suggestion that Britain grant compensation to white settlers who will 
be displaced when all of Africa reverts to the Africans; the author’s acknowledg- 
ment of her own slowness, and that of the Colonial Office, in recognizing the 
swift pace of African political advance and the consequent need for greater efforts 
to promote political unity, notably in Nigeria and the Sudan, along with earlier 
“crash” education programs; and her judgment, which I share, that “Britain on 
the whole was the most humane and considerate of modern colonial nations in 
Africa.” 

In a final chapter on future prospects, two of the author’s pleas are worthy of 
special note. She feels that South Africa is our "Achilles heel" because the new 
states of Africa will ultimately judge us less by the help we give them than by our 
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actions on behalf of the "cause of freedom" in a land where ten million. Africans 
are bound so tightly that "not one, not the most educated or able, can escape to 
freedom or equality. . . .” At several points, moreover, she stresses to her country- 
men the need for full cooperation with Americans in dealing with the new Africa. 
Her thoughtful views on these two points merit an affirmative response from 
Americans. 


School of Advanced International Studies, 
Johns Hopkins University Vernon McKay 


EVOLUTION POLITIQUE DE L’AFRIQUE DU NORD MUSULMANE, 
1920-1961. By Roger Le Tourneau. [Collection “Sciences politiques.” ] (Paris: 
Librairie Armand Colin. 1962. Pp. 503. 26 N. F.) 


THis assessment of Moslem political evolution in North Africa since 1920, 
written by a Frenchman with twenty-five years’ experience as an administrator 
and professor in the Maghrib, is at once informative and disappointing. On the 
positive side, it marshals the data bearing upon the political evolution of Tunisia, 
Morocco, and Algeria—Libya is omitted—into a meaningful story which, at 
times, contains deep and creative insights. This fine achievement is marred by an 
approach and viewpoint that can best be stated as the assumption that “si ce n’est 
pas frangais, ca n'existe pas.” 

The obverse of Moslem political evolution is the decline of French power and 
influence. This understandably bothers a man who had the honor of being 
arrested and deported by the Nazis. Professor Le Tourneau, although he knows . 
much about the indigenous history and population of the Maghrib, seems to be 
predominantly interested in this area as an administrative domain of France. He 
views the problem wearing French administrative blinders. In his short biblio- 
graphical essay he mentions several studies, such as the work of Mme. Tillion, the 
fine anthropologist, which survey the problem in more humanistic terms, but 
these works do not seem to have influenced him. One misses the name Camus, 
the incisive statistics of the Maspétiol Report, the studies of Aron, or the Inter- 
national Red Cross reports on the camps in Algeria. Nor does one find the in- 
fluence of the sensitive and intuitive studies of Franz Fanon, the man who had 
such tremendous influence upon the thought of many North African nationalists. 
Nouschi's careful study of the rural population of the Constantinois to 1919 
probably appeared too late to be used here, and possibly this was true of Fanon's 
last book but surely not his earlier volumes. Le Tourneau finds it hard to say 
positive things about Douglas Ashford's work on Morocco or Lorna Hahn's study 
of North African nationalism. 

No one can object to a French patriot's view of Moslem nationalism or Mos- 
lem patriotism; one simply has to recognize and evaluate it. In this connection, 
American troops in North Africa surely did, as Le Tourneau notes, reduce 
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French stature in Moslem eyes and contribute to various independence move- 
ments. 'They were also in general anticolonialist and quite free with their opin- 
ions. But they were not all ignorant of affairs in North Africa, and certainly it 
was not the American who invented the French colonial problem. Had not Anglo- 
American troops been in North Africa late in 1942, Algeria might not have 
stayed French until 1962, and French independence itself might have remained 
indefinitely compromised. 

Le Tourneau understands that the turn of history's wheel since 1940 favored 
Moslem independence. He is correct in saying that one cannot be certain that 
Moslem nationalism would have been satisfied with the Blum-Violette proposal, 
which was scuttled. Possibly it was a missed opportunity. There is, however, a 
school of thought that recognized the inevitability of independence in Northwest 
Africa. To that school the real questions were: when and how much agony? 

In allocating roughly 150 pages to each North African area and in carrying 
the story to 1961 the author has made a useful contribution, The earlier and 
comparable studies of C. A. Julien are more incisive and in closer touch with the 
nationalist literature—more conscious that the Maghrib is an Islamic entity. Le 
Tourneau's book is valuable as a statement representing the French administrative 
view of Moslem political evolution in Tunisia, Morocco, and Algeria since 1920. 


Northwestern University Ricuarp M. BRACE 


Asia and the East 


OCHERKI ISTORII KITAIA: S DREVNOSTI DO “OPIUMNYKH” vOoIN MN 
[Survey of Chinese History: From Antiquity to the "Opium" Wars]. Editea 
by Shang Yueh. (Moscow: Oriental Literature Press. 1959. Pp. 578.) 


Tuts volume afforded Soviet Sinologists the opportunity to correct some of the 
errors, as they saw them, of their Chinese colleagues. As such, it is a valuable 
document within the context of the continuing Marxist analysis of Chinese history. 

This is a Russian translation, published in 1959, of Chung-kuo li-shih kan g-yao 
[An Outline of Chinese History], a textbook published in Peking in 1954 for the 
use of history students at the Chinese People's University. Shang Yüeh, Li Ju-jang, 
and Sun Tse-hsiang were among the group of historians who collectively wrote 
the volume. The text is divided into six chapters and covers Chinese history from 
the prehistoric age to the eve of the Opium War. The most interesting part of 
the volume is Shang Yüeh's note entitled “To Soviet Readers," written in March 
1957, and the preface written by A. Filippov, one of the editors of the translation. 
Shang Yüeh informs his Soviet readers that thanks to the serious study of Marxist- 
Leninist theory and the achievements of Soviet historians, Chinese historians can 
now develop a new science of Chinese historiography. He admits that Chinese 
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historians have not yet sufficiently mastered Marxism-Leninism. Since its publica- 
tion in China, his own book has been subjected to serious criticism, particularly 
in Shantung University, the Kuei-yang Pedagogical Institute, and Peking Uni- 
versity. He also invites the criticism of Soviet Sinologists. 

Filippov’s preface is a reply to Shang Yüeh's request for Soviet criticism. He 
begins by criticizing the periodization scheme used by Shang Yiieh and his col- 
leagues, and he cannot agree that the society of the Shang (Yin) dynasty was 
tribal. While some vestiges of tribal society may have been found in the Shang, 
Filippov maintains that archaeological and literary remains suggest that Shang 
society was already differentiated by class, “with rich and poor, with exploiters 
and exploited, with a state rising as a result of the disintegration of tribal society, 
intended to preserve the interests of the ruling class.” This was the beginning of 
the period of slave society. According to Filippov, the question of the rise of feudal 
means of production in China is much more complicated. Soviet and Chinese 
historians are still debating this issue, he says, and “they have not yet reached full 
unity of opinion, though in any event their points of view are significantly com- 
ing together.” Nevertheless, he dates the rise of feudalism to the second half of 
the first millennium ».c., more particularly in the third century 5.c. 

Filippov maintains that the history of the primitive commune in China re- 

ceives too little attention in the book. Patriarchal-tribal communes were extremely 
strong in ancient China, and Filippov says that their influence extended into later 
periods. 
In the Han dynasty, Filippov criticizes the Chinese evaluation of the usurper 
Wang Mang's reforms as “extremely categorical.” While it is true, he admits, that 
Wang Mang's reforms were a reactionary attempt to obstruct the development of 
the Han dynasty, and particularly to obstruct the development of private owner- 
ship in land, they must be considered against the wider historical background. 
Wang Mang's reforms were based on the citation of the past, which served as the 
theoretical basis for specific measures, But his immediate aims and characteristics 
were only of secondary importance. The Han dynasty was an era of sharpening 
class conflict; Wang Mang's reforms were an attempt to prevent mass uprisings 
by making partial concessions to the peasants. 

Finally, Filippov strongly supports criticisms already directed against Shang 
Yüeh in China for the idealization of certain historical figures. Although it is 
true, Filippov says, that in the early years of his reign Chu Yuan-chang carried 
out certain measures meant to alleviate the conditions of the masses, it must not 
be forgotten that at the same time he laid the foundations for a despotic power, 
"a dictatorship of the great landlords, a castiron plate weighing down both the 
peasants and the artisans, and even the merchants and petty landlords." 


Harvard University Mark MANcALL 
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LAW AND SOCIETY IN TRADITIONAL CHINA. By T’ung-tsu Ch'ü. 
[École Pratique des Hautes Études—Sorbonne. VI? Section: Sciences éco- 
nomiques et sociales. Le monde d'outre-mer passé et présent, 1st Series, Études, 
Volume IV.] (Paris: Mouton and Co. 1961. Pp. 304.) 


IN recent years such Sinologists as A. F. P. Hulsewé (Remnants of Han Law 
[1955]) and Étienne Balazs (Le traité juridique du “Souei-Chou” [1954]) have 
stimulated new interest in the study of traditional Chinese law, and cooperative 
research projects are now in progress at several American universities to clarify 
further its history and characteristics. It is therefore especially valuable to have 
available now an English edition of a standard Chinese reference that has influ- 
enced, and must continue to influence, all such researches. 

Professor Ch'ü, now at Harvard, here presents his own English rendering of 
his 1947 classic, Chung-kuo fa-lú yü Chung-kuo she-hui, only slightly revised. It is 
neither a history of Chinese law nor a history of Chinese society, but a detailed 
analysis of the interrelations between them. Most of the book deals, in topical 
analysis, with the legal aspects of family and class relationships. To these sections 
are added a brief consideration of the relatively unimportant magical aspects of 
Chinese legal thought and procedures and a discussion of the conflict between 
Confucian and Legalist attitudes toward government, out of which conflict the 
traditional legal system grew. 

Ch’ü clearly and conclusively documents the traditional Chinese conception 
that law is an instrument for maintaining social order—a reflection of and a 
bulwark for traditional ethical and social values. His study reveals the almost 
complete lack of any notion in traditional China that law exists to protect indi-- 
viduals from arbitrary government or that it is sacred, objective, or impartial. His 
most important contribution, perhaps, is a detailed explanation of the legal 
ramifications of traditional class distinctions among an elite officialdom, com- 
moners, and "mean" classes. This reveals, even more clearly than his treatment of 
the legal ramifications of family relationships, the ultimate ascendancy of the Con- 
fucian emphasis on ls (proper behavior differentiated according to social relation- 
ships) over the Legalist emphasis on comprehensive laws and equality before the 
law. 

Historians may quarrel with Ch’ü’s explicit assumption “that the basic social 
and economic structure [in China] remained unchanged for about two thousand 
years"; with his somewhat traditionalistic and uncritical use of ancient texts (for 
example, his unquestioning use of Li-chi as a source for Confucius’ thought); 
and his failure to note some relevant modern scholarship (for instance, Creel on 
Confucius, and Eberhard and Wittfogel on Chinese society). But all students of 
traditional China owe him a great debt for making readily available a wealth of 
important data in a well-organized and well-argued presentation. 

Because it is technical, detailed, and heavily annotated, the book will be of 
most use to specialists in the Chinese field. Nonspecialists will find it slow going 
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but rewarding if they are not unduly deterred by a profusion of Chinese names 
and terms, many of which are not adequately explained for the uninitiated. An 
extensive bibliography and an index are provided. 


Michigan State University Oakland CHARLES O, Hucker 


SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION IN CHINA. Volume IV, PHYSICS AND 
PHYSICAL TECHNOLOGY. Part 1, PHYSICS. By Joseph Needham et al. 
: (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1962. Pp. xxxiv, 434. $15.00.) 


Tuts volume, the fourth in a notable series that began in 1954, deals with 
physics and physical technology. Two additional parts, treating the same subject, 
are scheduled to appear later. Time only enhances our amazement at Needham's 
ability to discover in the ocean of datable Chinese literature so many anticipations 
of present-day scientific knowledge. Even bis tentative speculations are as arrest- 
ing as his conclusions. In their physical thinking, he says, the Chinese were domi- 
nated by the concept of waves rather than atoms. Nonetheless, they affirmed faith 
"jn a world order, precise, clear, numerical, unvarying and repeatable, not vague 
and chaotic." 

To pluck from such vast researches a few particulars does scant justice to the 
whole. Omitting all reference to such topics as mensuration, specific gravity, mo- 
tion, and heat, we may cite a Chinese discovery in the field of combustion. Sul- 
phur matches seem not to have existed in Europe before 1530, but a clear account 
of them appears in a Chinese work written about A.D. 950. "Magic" bronze 
mirrors that reflect from their polished faces the designs executed in relief on 

Py their backs are reported in a Chinese work of the fifth century, and a correct 
explanation of the phenomenon is given in a work of the eleventh century: 
namely, that it is caused by slight inequalities in curvature. Western investigators, 
after much speculation, reached the same conclusion fifty years ago. 

In his detailed study of sound, particularly in tracing the two-thousand-year 
Chinese effort to find an even-tempered musical scale, Needham displays more 
than usual acuity. He cites documents showing that as early as the second century 
B.c. Chinese musicians approximated a tempered scale. The crowning achieve- 
ment took place in 1584 when Chu Tsai-yú, son of the fourth Ming Emperor, 
published a book in which the formula for the equal-tempered scale was finally 
worked out mathematically. Needham conjectures that the solution was carried to 
Europe by some unknown traveler several decades later. 

It is now established that geomancy, a much-maligned pseudo science, was the 
forerunner of Chinese experiments in terrestrial magnetism and their perfecting 
of the magnetic needle compass about a.v. 1080. This was a century earlier than 
the first mention of the compass in Europe. Already in the first century a load- 
stone, shaped in the form of a spoon to resemble the Big Dipper, was pivoted on 
diviners boards to ascertain cosmic directivity. This, says Needham, “is the 
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ancestor of ali dial and pointer readings and the greatest single factor in the 
voyages of discovery." By the third century a magnetized needle, first floating 
and later dry pivoted, was replacing the loadstone spoon. Declination, or failure 
of the needle to point to the astronomical north, was well known when the com- 
pass was invented. A table of such declinations in China from A.D. 720 to 1500 
occupies a page of the book. The figures can be checked by periodic changes in 
alignments in ancient city walls. In conclusion, it is worth noting that the game 
of chess, whether it be traced to China or India, is given an astrological origin in 
divination by Needham. He affirms, too, that dominoes and playing cards were 
Chinese developments. Far from dismissing geomancy as “superstitious web- 
spinning," as all earlier writers on China did, he declares that its extensive litera- 
ture merits serious study. 


Washington, D. C. ARTHUR W. HUMMEL 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN CHINA UNDER THE CH'ING. By T’ung-tsu 
Ch’ü. [Harvard East Asian Studies, Number 9.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1962. Pp. xiv, 360, l. $9.50.) 


Durme the nineteenth century a number of books and articles were written 
about the administration and government of China. The British and other foreign 
governments were interested in such questions because they had to deal with 
Chinese government agencies on all levels. These studies reflect the practical needs 
of the time and represent the view of the outsider. After a long interval, there is 
now a renewed interest in China's government in relation to general sociological 
theory. Scholars became interested in the study of comparative bureaucracies, 
composition of elites, interrelations between the common man and government. - 
Ch'ü's book is a great step forward. With comprehensive knowledge of sources 
and with the insight of the insider, he has given us the first meaningful and re- 
liable study of Chinese government "at the grassroot level." Some of the general 
principles, most of all the official rules determining such things as appointment, 
promotion, and qualification of local officials at the district level, had been known 
before. Ch'ü has studied the level below the local district magistrate: his staff of 
clerks and runners, his personal servants and secretaries. He gives details of ad- 
ministration of justice, taxation, public works, and social service, all of which were 
among the numerous duties of a district magistrate in China from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century. Finally, he explains the interrelations of the local gentry 
with the administration, the ways by which persons without office could influence 
the local administration, and the degree to which the efficiency of local adminis- 
tration depended upon the cooperation of the local gentry. 

Among Ch'ü's important insights, some deserve special attention. Chinese 
officials were "gentlemen" with a classical, humanistic training, but without the 
slightest knowledge of or training in practical problems of administration, of law, 
of technology. Yet they were put in charge of courts, security, welfare, and build- 
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ing projects. For all such problems, they had to depend upon their personal staff, 
half-trained, often only halfeducated secretaries with technical experience. Off- 
cials were sent into unfamiliar areas; often they could not even understand the 
local dialects. Here they depended completely upon local staff, clerks, runners, 
and servants. The official could be efficient only if he succeeded in checking his 
personal staff through tbe local staff, and the local through his personal, and only 
if he collaborated with the local gentry which was interested in a control of the 
local population, but not without checking the power of the local gentry through 
the power of his office and his staff. Such a system of checks and balances worked 
well if the total system, from the emperor down, functioned and if the official 
himself was controlled by the ministries. 

Perhaps Ch'ü's picture is often too dark. He has paid great attention not only 
to giving the official regulations but also to showing how the system worked in 
practice. But texts tend to report irregularities and breakdowns more often than 
good administration. Statistical data for the degree of efficiency cannot be found, 
so that there must be reliance upon impressions. On the other hand, by studying 
the loopholes of a system, we get a better understanding of the functioning of the 
system. It would seem possible that some conclusions as to the varying degree of 


‘efficiency of the system of local administration could have been drawn if the 


author had attempted to order his data chronologically. In general, local adminis- 
tration seems to have worked better in the eighteenth than in the early nineteenth 


century. 


Berkeley, California WOLFRAM EBERHARD 


SIRAJUDDAULLAH AND THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1956-1757: 
BACKGROUND TO THE FOUNDATION OF BRITISH POWER IN 
INDIA. By Brijen K. Gupta. (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1962. Pp. xii, 170. Glds. 12.) 

FORT WILLIAM-INDIA HOUSE CORRESPONDENCE AND OTHER 
CONTEMPORARY PAPERS RELATING THERETO. Volume VI, PUB- 
LIC, SELECT, AND SECRET, 1770-1772. Edited by Bisheshwar Prasad. 
[Indian Records Series.] (Delhi: Manager of Publications, Government of 
India, for the National Archives of India. 1960. Pp. Ixii, 519. Rs. 20.00.) 


In the preface Mr. Gupta states that “The purpose of this monograph is to 
examine the background, the causes, the nature and the consequences of the con- 
flict between the English company and the nawab of Bengal.” He has made 
use not only of the three-volume collection, Bengal 1n 1756-57 by S. C. Hill, but 
also of unpublished material in London in the Public Record Office, the Com- 
monwealth Relations Office, and the British Museum. His approach is shown by 
the titles of the six chapters preceding the conclusion: “The Growth of English 
Trade in Bengal," “The Growth of English Political Interest in Bengal," “Sira- 
juddaullah on the Offensive," “Sirajuddaullah on the Defensive," “The Establish- 
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ment of an English Protectorate over Bengal," and "Consequences of Sirajuddaul- 
lah's Defeat." The result is a short and competent analysis that will please neither 
the Colonel Blimps, who consider Sirajuddaullah the monster responsible for the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, nor extreme Indian patriots. 

Gupta sketches the events of 1756-1757 against the background of the disin- 
tegration of the Mogul Empire, the growth of Maratha power, the constant inva- 
sions of Ahmed Shah Abdali, and the rivalry of the British and French. The treat- 
ment given the clash between Sirajuddaullah and the British is not a simple 
narrative but a careful analysis of the problems facing the British, the French, and 
the nawab in Bengal. The policies open to each of the three and the ones adopted 
are stressed. Gupta explains why Sirajuddaullah took each important step even 
though he does not attempt to justify every decision. 

In conclusion, Gupta admits that he has not developed any revolutionary 
thesis, but believes he has shown the necessity of revising the commonly accepted 
version of the relations between the East India Company and Sirajuddaullah. He 
argues that once Clive had arrived in Bengal the nawab had little chance of 
avoiding either the Battle of Plassey or the results that followed because of the 
outbreak of the Seven Years’ War and the necessity the company felt of prevent- 
ing a Franco-Bengali alliance and of establishing a nawab friendly to the British. 
Any chance Sirajuddaullah had of success was ruined by the invasion of Abdali 
and by the conspiracy in his own court. Even an alliance with the French would 
not have saved him because, in case of victory, they would have assumed control 
in Bengal as they had done earlier in southern India. 

This is a useful monograph, and the conclusions are welcome antidotes to the 
interpretation by epithet, which characterizes some of the accounts offered by--- 
extremists. My criticisms are not on organization and interpretation, but on the 
number of misspelled words and incomplete sentences. Because the average reader 
has difficulty with Indian names and places, it is also regrettable that no index is 
provided. 

Volume VI of the Fort William-India House Correspondence covers the years 
1770-1772, dealing with Cartier's governorship of Bengal and the first year of the 
rule of Warren Hastings. This correspondence consists of letters and dispatches 
of the council and of the select committee of the government of Bengal to the court 
of directors in London and dispatches of this court to its representatives at Fort 
William. The introduction is well organized and can be read with profit by those 
who have only a general interest in this subject. The letters and dispatches of the 
council to the court deal in detail with almost every subject. But for those in- 
terested primarily in economic history, the establishment of the silk reeling indus- 
try by the company and the attempts to provide "investments" for exports to 
England are of the greatest value. The letters and dispatches of the select com- 
mittee deal with the company's functions as "duannee" and with its relations 
with the country powers of India. Those of the court of directors show that, while 
the primary interest was still in dividends from trade and investment, it was 
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beginning to realize its responsibility for the people of Bengal. The clash between 
dividends and the welfare of the subject people had to be met. 

This series is of great importance to students of Indian history who are unable 
to make use of the original manuscripts in Delhi and London, and it is hoped 
that publication of the remaining volumes will not be delayed too long. 


Western Reserve University DoNALD Grove BARNES 


SAKAMOTO RYOMA AND THE MEIJI RESTORATION. By Marius B. 
Jansen. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 423. $8.50.) 

CHÖSHÜ IN THE MEIJI RESTORATION. By Albert M. Craig. [Harvard 
Historical Monographs, Number 47.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1961. Pp. 385, xxxix. $7.50.) 


Ever since the appearance in 1940 of E. H. Norman's Japan's Emergence as a 
Modern State, the view of the Meiji Restoration as the work of disaffected "lower 
class samurai" backed by the moneybags of merchant capitalists has been accepted 
as the most sophisticated explanation of Japan's modern revolution. Despite the 
subsequent appearance of G. B. Sansom's low-key handling of the Restoration in 
his The Western World and Japan, a book that cautions against undue em- 
phasis on class and economic motivation, Norman's thesis has consistently reap- 
peared in the standard treatments of modern Japanese history of the last twenty 
years. These two new works, dramatically appearing in the same year, provide 
the elements of a major reinterpretation of the Meiji Restoration. 

Jansen's book is built around the figure of Sakamoto Ryóma, one of the most 
fascinating though neglected of the young political activists (commonly called 
shishi) who brought about the Restoration. In his short but fiery career, Saka- 
moto ranged between the plotting of political violence to the operation of shrewd 
commercial ventures, While he did not live to witness the Restoration, he was 
one of the main catalytic agents in the political maneuvers that underlay the 
revolutionary politics of the pre-Restoration era. Sakamoto's career is an interest- 
ing variation on those of his more fortunate associates who outlived the sword- 
swinging days of direct action to become the bearded statesmen of a new Japan. 
Still at his fencing academy in Edo when Perry's black ships appeared off the 
city, Sakamoto had boasted that he would return home with a severed foreign 
head. Later vowing to assassinate one of the most outspoken advocates of West- 
ernization in Japan, he experienced a complete change of heart and instead be- 
came the man's foremost follower. Before his death he had formulated a plan to 
reorganize Japanese government on principles of unity based on regional repre- 
sentation. 

Through Sakamoto, Jansen has given us a vivid picture of the uncertain course 
of Japanese politics from 1853 to 1868, a time when policy seemed to zigzag from 
one assassination to another. Yet in the end when the trauma was over, it could 
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be seen that Japan had carried out a remarkably purposcful surge toward national 
unity. In his analysis of the sAishzs career pattern Jansen gives a masterful ac- 
count of the manner in which leadership passed from the first irrational and 
often contradictory actions of the obscurantist loyalists to the final emergence of 
the enlightened leaders of a united Japan. For all their seeming revolutionary 
character, the activists gave to Japan in those critical years a degree of loyalty and 
devotion to national interest that was to preserve the country's integrity against 
the threat of Western encroachment. 

Craig's book tackles a more diffuse problem, but in a: way that closely com- 
plements Jansen's. His effort is largely to comprehend the behavior of the daimyo 
territory of Chöshü in the Restoration movement, a task calling for wide 
forays into problems of territorial government, administrative and economic 
policy, social structure, and intellectual movements set in a regional context of 
nearly a million inhabitants. Craig starts with a structural analysis of the terri- 
tory's political and economic institutions, building up the sense of urgency that 
affected local leaders as they grappled with the economic crisis of the 1r840's. 
Craig's Chóshú is anything but a clod of feudal soil. By the time of the appear- 
ance of the black ships Choshü was alive with leaders (both conservative and 
radical) ready to risk their lives either to drive the foreigner from Japanese soil 
or to work for the acquisition of Western arms in order to meet the foreign 
menace with its own instruments. | 

Craig’s work parallels that of Norman. At every point he writes with a re- 
visionist pen. He sees the early economic reforms of the Tempó era, the subsequent 
struggles between domain factions, and the eventual build-up of new armed forces 
less the product of a self-conscious, discontented lower samurai element than the 
result of a complex and often unpredictable interplay of conservatism and radical- 
ism unrelated to problems of social class tension or economic dissatisfaction. 
Against Norman's contention that Chöshü won its military encounter with the 
Bakufu by virtue of the antifeudal nature of its new military forces, Craig places 
the fortuitous purchase of seven thousand Western rifles. Against a view that 
Chóshú higher leadership was incapacitated by factionalism, Craig suggests that 
the very possibility of swinging from faction to faction gave: Choshü the flexi- 
bility needed to adapt successfully to the changing conditions and political oppor- 
tunities of the pre-Restoration era. 

Jansen and Craig have not only deepened our understanding of the Meiji 
Restoration; they have provided us with some good reading. Jansen's smooth 
narrative style gives a delightful, often exciting, portrayal of a period in terms of 
intimate insights into the leading figures of the day. Craig's writing is more 
structured and analytical, yet it bristles with intriguing insights and provocative 
asides drawn from a variety of theoretical sources ranging from Max Weber to 
Talcott Parsons. Both authors handle Japanese source materials effortlessly. 

What will the next generation of textbook writers make of the revisions that 
these two works contain? The Restoration will have to be explained in terms of a 
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multiplicity of causes and conditions, a balanced interpretation of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the old regime and of the pressure points touched by the West: 
For Jansen, the shishi are complicated individuals reacting less to class or eco- 
nomic interests than to personal, local, and national interests. Craig concludes 
paradoxically that the Restoration and the radical reforms following it were suc- 
cessful in large part because of the very strength of the traditionalist biases of the 
Restoration leaders and the resiliency of the traditional institutions through which 
they drove to power. Both writers agree that Japan in the 1850’s was a country 
beset with political and economic problems, yet the elements of revolution were 
not present. But once the fear of Western interference was upon them, the Japa- 
nese reacted vigorously. For both the individual and the larger political unit in 
Japan, initial reaction was often based on traditional interests and values, and yet 
the desire for security never was so blind that the leadership could not adapt to 
the military and later political technology of the West. This fascinating interplay 
between traditionalism and reform underlay the strength of the Japanese response 


to the West and has proved elusive to the historian who would explain the 
Restoration. 


Yale University Joan Wurruzy HALL 


'" FROM THE MARCO POLO BRIDGE TO PEARL HARBOR: JAPAN'S 
ENTRY INTO WORLD WAR II. By David ]. Lu. Foreword by Herbert 
Feis. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 274. $4.75.) 


PreoccuPATION with the nagging question of how Japan and the United 
_ States got themselves involved in a long and costly war with each other at a time 
"when both were concerned primarily with military dangers on other fronts has 
induced a number of historians to probe into the complex international problems 
of the pre-Pearl Harbor years. All have had access to a vast amount of docu- 
mentary material, but Professor David Lu has produced the most penetrating and 
convincing analysis. In examining carefully a wide range of evidence, he has made 
a conscientious effort to understand the motivation of leaders and groups and has 
approached each problem with remarkably few preconceived notions about what 
was inevitable or who was to blame. With a refreshing absence of theories about 
plots and villains—even Tojo, Matsuoka, and Wang Ching-wei begin to appear 
as understandable political figures, and no country is shown to be consistently 
righteous or wicked—the author arrives, cautiously and methodically, at conclu- 
sions that have the ring of truth. 

In moving toward a more meaningful set of answers, Lu forces us to re- 
examine, if not reject, some rather firmly established ideas about what caused the 
war. We will no longer be quite so certain, for example, that everything hinged 
on Japan's decision to ally itself with Germany and Italy in the Tripartite Pact. 
Seemingly the pact was never considered an "offensive weapon" against the 
United States: "Even if Germany had entered into a state of war against the 
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United States, Matsuoka would have insisted on Japan's right to decide inde- 
pendently whether it would come to Germany's aid." The alliance was both a 
product and an irritant of tension over more fundamental issues. 

At the heart of Lu's analysis stands the problem of China. By 1941 even the 
Japanese army would apparently have welcomed an arrangement that would 
have permitted it to withdraw most of its troops "with honor.” But Japanese 
leaders were convinced that to satisfy the United States on this question would 
have resulted in the upsurge of anti-Japanese nationalist pressures in China, or 
Communist penetration of North China and Manchuria, or the return to China of 
domination by Western powers. And as the Japanese became more determined to 
retain their hold on China, the Americans came to insist more strongly that all 
Japanese troops be removed. ! 

A related issue was American economic sanctions, particularly the embargo on 
oil shipments to Japan. When the supply of oil was cut off, the Japanese navy, 
which had been consistently opposed to acts that might lead to war with the 
United States, demanded a clear-cut decision, by a definite date, on the question 
of war or peace with the United States. The navy estimated that it had only 
enough oil on hand to carry out active naval operations for a year and a half, and 
it therefore concluded that if diplomatic negotiations were pee to drag on 
it would be reduced to impotency. A 

From the Marco Polo Bridge to Pearl Harbor is escntilly a study of Japanese 
foreign policy during the four-year period between the outbreak of war with 
China and Pearl Harbor. But by focusing the analysis upon ¡such issues as China 
and Ámerican economic sanctions, the author forces the question of "Japan's entry 
into World War II" out into the wider reaches of the international tangle. While 
his emphasis is upon the economic, political, and military interests of Japan and 
while he stresses the significance of the rigidity of its political structure and the 
intensity of its national feeling, he is obviously aware that actions by other 
countries were often decisive. It is therefore likely that other scholars will improve 
upon Lu's study only if, with equal ability and care, they extend their investiga- 
tion to policies followed by all Allied and Axis powers. | 


University of California, Berkeley DeLmerR M. Brown 


| 
COMMUNIST CHINA. 1955-1959: POLICY DOCUMENTS WITH ANALY- 
SIS. Foreword by Robert R. Bowie and John K. Fairbank, [Prepared at Har- 
vard University under the joint auspices of the Center for International 
Affairs and the East Asian Research Center.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 611. $10.00.) | 


Because of the secrecy shrouding the Peking regime, students of Chinese 
Communism must rely on published policy documents as their main sources of 
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information. There is a need for collections of documents, carefully selected and 
linked by interpretive essays which explain their significance and their impact 
on the course of events. For domestic policies in the period 1955-1959, this 
need is satisfied by the present volume. The sponsors explain that it was devel- 
oped by an anonymous visiting fellow of the Center for International Affairs at 
Harvard University. They assure us that the author-editor has had unusual back- 
ground and experience for a work on this subject and period, which begins with 
1955—a year that, according to the author-editor, witnessed a shift in the thinking 
of the top leaders. Until the summer of 1955, the majority of the Central Com- 
mittee was genuinely adhering to the often proclaimed principles of "gradual- 
ness" and “voluntariness.” But in July 1955 Mao called for an acceleration of the 
tempo of collectivization. This was followed in 1957 and 1958 by the adoption of 
the general line of building socialism by achieving "greater, faster, better, and 
more economical results," the beginning of the "great leap forward," and the 
launching of the people's communes. This shift in line toward a radical approach 
to economic reconstruction markedly increased the tension between the Central 
Committee and those who abided by the "gradual" and "voluntary" method. 
The Communist leaders themselves dated the appearance of "rightist" and "con- 
servative” elements within the party from June 1955. The author-editor gives 
a careful and detailed account of the opposition between the Central Committee 
and the "rightists" as this tension was reflected in the various documents. In his 
opinion, the Eighth Party Congress of September 1956 marked the greatest in- 
fluence of the "rightists" within the party. After the summer of 1957, the sup- 
porters of a radical line became dominant. 

The bearing of intraparty dispute on domestic policies during this period was 
first discussed by Roderick MacFarquhar in a perceptive article published only 
seven months after Liu's speech launching the "great leap forward." In 1960 Harold 
Hinton brought the analysis up to date and developed it with greater formal 
elegance and factual details. Both MacFarquhar and Hinton describe Chou En-lai 
and Liu Shao-ch'i as the top leaders of two opposing factions. The author-editor 
of this volume differs from MacFarquhar and Hinton in his refusal to discuss 
the major differences of policy in terms of opposition between the leading mem- 
bers of the Central Committee. Instead, he treats the intraparty differences as 
occurring between the Central Committee and the lower levels rather than within 
the Central Committee itself, He concludes that the “rightist” opposition cannot 
force any great change of policy on the Central Committee and that "the most 
that is likely to happen is that emphasis will gradually be altered, the rightist 
clothes will be stolen piece by piece and there will be a slow moderation of the 
Party's policy on the internal front." Recent events seem to be bearing him out. 


University of Chicago Tano Tsou 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY: A HISTORY. By Fred- 
erick Rudolph. [Knopf Publications in Education.] (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1962. Pp. xii, 516, xxxvii. $6.75.) 


SERIOUSNZSS about education in Ámerica encourages a matching effort in his- 
toriography. Although ten years may pass before a corpuslon the history of edu- 
cation accumulates which will match accumulations we are familiar with, in, say, 
literary history and church history, even now we are better off than we realize, 
and the 1960's have already delivered new works that are conspicuous for breadth 
and depth. Professor Rudolph's fulllength survey of college and university his- 
tory will be located on our shelves near Cremin's Transformation of the School 
(1961), Hofstadter and Smith's American Higher Education: A Documentary 
History (1961), and Bailyn's essay in historiographical criticism and suggestion, 
Education in the Forming of American Society (1960). Also nearby on the 
Shelves, bearing dates over the last quarter century, is a crop of institutional and 
topical histories, not numerous but highly effective: Morison's volumes on Har- 
vard, Curti and Carstensen’s on Wisconsin, Pierson's on Yale, Hofstadter and 
Metzger's on academic freedom, to name the weightiest. ; Historians cannot be 
charged with having waited for Sputnik or the Ford Foundation to incite them to 
earnestness. One imagines, however, that stimulations of the' 1950's account largely 
for our fluctuation from being specially concerned with particular institutions and 
problems of education to being specially concerned with cormprehensive phases of 
its history, 

Appropriately disclaiming any intention to do a definitivo work, Rudolph 
asks the question, “How and why and with what consequences have the Ameri- 
can colleges and universities developed as they have?” He writes as a national 
historian, aware of colonial, state, and federal policies, and regional differences, 
finding them to have many bearings; he stresses that the private institutions 
have historically been less private and more public than they often acknowledge. 
As the author of Mark Hopkins and the Log was sure to be, he is uncommonly 
informed, witty, and detached about the colonial and nineteenth-century colleges. 
He greets the modern universities with enthusiasm as they énter his story. Presi- 
dents D. C. Gilman and A. D. White seem to be his heroes; he pays a disrespect 
or two to Presidents C. W. Eliot and D. S. Jordan. In a swéeping way he recog- 
nizes the scope, creativity, practicality, and democracy of the western state univer- 
sities. Unfortunately he does not develop their story in proportion to their age and 
achievement. He does no justice at all to the teaching institutes of science and 
technology. The mentions he makes of Rensselaer and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology indicate that he did not mean to exclude them by definition; Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology receives no mention. 

The treatment in depth is less comprehensive and less interesting than 
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that in breadth. The omission of William Livingston and of John Adams’ service 
to Harvard in 1779, from the chapter on “The Legacy of the Revolution,” reduces 
the significance of that subject. Again, though there is discussion, from period to 
period, of typical and prevailing curricula, and though the nineteenth-century 
difference between the rigidities of the colleges and the freedom of the new uni- 
versities is pointed out, what the important curricula meant, spiritually and in- 
tellectually, is one of the facets of Rudolph's “with what consequences” question 
that remains unanswered. 


Johns Hopkins University CHaRLES A. BARKER 


THE EMERGENCE OF A NATIONAL ECONOMY, 1775-1815. By Curtis P. 
Nettels. [The Economic History of the United States, Volume II.] (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1962. Pp. xvi, 424. $7.50.) 


Tuis volume is a useful addition to the general economic history of the United 
States. The treatment is systematic, scholarly, and factual; the whole is clearly 
and well written, an admirable synthesis of the voluminous specialized literature 
covering the period. Carefully documented throughout, the volume concludes 
with an excellent forty-page, briefly annotated bibliography and an inadequate 
index. 

In organization and arrangement, The Emergence of a National Economy fol- 
lows fairly closely the conventional pattern of economic history texts. Three of the 
fifteen chapters are largely devoted to the economy during the two wars treated, 
two each to the problems of economic adjustment following independence and to 
the economies of the Constitution and the first federal administrations. Of the 
remaining cight chapters, three deal with population trends, agricultural settle- 
ment and pioneering, and the southern plantation economy; three with foreign 
trade and transportation; and one each with industry and business. 

The treatment is in the main descriptive rather than analytical or interpre- 
tive. It reflects the nationalistic and ideological bias that we take for granted in 
our own historical writings, however much we deplore it when exhibited in 
nations that do not share our institutional predilections. No overarching thesis is 
advanced; no grand illumination of familiar materials from a new viewpoint is 
afforded. A. theme appears to be announced in the title and is briefly referred to 
in two chapter titles and some brief references in the text and editorial foreword. 
Nowhere, however, does the author make explicit what this emerging national 
economy is and in what significant respects it differs from the colonial economy, 
save in regard to the changed character of the central government and its policies. 
The economic consequences of war and independence as described here hardly 
add up to an economy significantly different in structure, functioning, and dy- 
namics from that of the mid-eighteenth century. War and independence brought 
less a change of direction or a shift in the locus of power than an acceleration of 
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earlier trends and a strengthening of the business and propértied groups (it would 
be un-American to say classes) who, for all the fanfare of Beardian revisionism, 
are shown by the author to have been the chief beneficiaries of independence and 
the new federal system. If these were the years when "thé national commitment 
to private accumulation and enterprise" mentioned in the foreword took place, 
the evidence of this commitment is not presented in the:text, unless the move- 
ment for the Constitution and its adoption are to be so interpreted. 

The economy emerging in ever clearer outlines during the forty years covered 
by this volume is, in my opinion, much less significantly a|national economy than 
a market economy. Save for the two excellent chapters dealing with settlement, 
land policy, and pioneering, Nettels’ study is devoted almost wholly to describing 
the proliferation and extension of the market economy and its varied institutions. 
It would, I believe, gain much in clarity and meaningfulness if organized ex- 
plicitly about this economy and the activities of the business class that animated 
and directed it. There seems, moreover, to be scant justification for a treatment 
- that gives such limited attention to the economic behavior, interests, and attitudes 
of the great majority of the American people, a self-sustaining agricultural popu- 
lation having slight and incidental contact with the market place. Through sheer 
weight of the enumeration and description of the multifarious activities and insti- 
tutions of business enterprise (and the failure to apply per capita yardsticks to 
otherwise impressive mercantile statistics), the economie anxieties, hopes and 
fears, the drives and preconceptions of the masses are largely lost to view. 

Between the subsisting masses and the dynamic market economy, managed by 
businessmen and fostered by government, there is a void not adequately bridged 
by the occasional brief references in the text. The relationships between rural 
rank and file and the mercantile-business community, portrayed so incisively in 
Nettels’ The Roots of American Civilization (1938), here receive slight and in- 
cidental attention. 


American University | Louis C. HUNTER 
| 
THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Benjamin Quarles. 


(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for, the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture. 1961. Pp. xiii, 231. $6.00.) 


Nano participation in the American Revolution and ¡the importance of the 
Revolution in marking “out an irreversible path toward freedom” for the Negro 
are the twin themes of this volume. In his treatment of the former, Quarles casts 
some light on a shadowy and esoteric corner of the history lof the Revolution. The 
possibilities of exploiting slave discontent in the southern colonies were not lost on 
the British. In 1775 Dunmore tried to woo slaves of Virginia patriots to the royal 
banner by promises of freedom, and in 1778 the presence of the slaves was a 
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. factor in the British decision to shift their main theater of operations to the South. 
Patriots saw in these actions just another item in the catalogue of grievances 
against Britain. Although unwillingness to encroach upon the property rights of 
slaveowners and fear that arming Negroes might invite slave revolts caused both 
national and state governments to exclude Negroes from American forces early 
in the war, a number of factors, including a serious manpower shortage, quickly 
led to the breakdown of this policy in the states from Maryland northward. Both 
sides had large numbers of Negroes in their forces, the patriots perhaps as many 
as five thousand, and also used them extensively as laborers, spies, messengers, 
guides, servants, and, in the case of the Americans, money to finance the war or to 
secure enlistments, At the end of the war, the British took thousands of slaves 
with them, and the demand of southerners for compensation was a major ques- 
tion in postwar negotiations with Britain. 

Quarles handles his second theme, the contribution of the Revolution to 
Negro freedom, less successfully than he does the first. To be sure, the Revolu- 
tion resulted in some concrete gains for Negroes. Many secured their freedom by 
serving in British or American forces, some Negro leaders of minor distinction 
began to appear, and the interaction between revolutionary idealism and earlier 
humanitarian impulses resulted in an abolitionist movement and in the prohibi- 
tion of the slave trade and, eventually, of slavery itself in the northern colonies. 
That these gains indicated an "irreversible commitment of the new nation to the 
principles of liberty and equality" that would ultimately include the Negro, as 
Quarles concludes, is by no means certain, however. Indeed, that conclusion 
would seem to depend more upon the author's own commitment to the Whig 
view that history is the story of man's inevitable march toward progress than 
upon any solid body of evidence. Although such a conclusion may appear justi- 
fied in retrospect, it tends to magnify the actual gains made by the Negro during 
the Revolution and to minimize both the importance of later developments and 
the powerful interests, customs, and prejudices that combined to keep the Negro 
unfree for nearly another century and unequal down to the present, 

More serious are the problems that arise from the limitations of both the evi- 
dence and the subject. Although he has done impressive and thorough research, 
Quarles has gathered little evidence from Negroes themselves. For the most part 
inarticulate and anonymous, they left few written records. Having to depend 
largely upon circumstantial evidence, the author has been unable to achieve a 
satisfactory explanation of Negro motivation. Moreover, because the Negro's role 
in the Revolution was minor, the book is necessarily episodic and only a marginal 
contribution to the literature of the Revolution. Of somewhat more importance to 
the history of American Negroes, the book has the virtues of clarity and lack of 


pretense. 


Western Reserve University Jack P. GREENE 
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THE PAPERS OF JAMES MADISON. Volume I, 16 MARCH 1751-16 DE- 
CEMBER 1779; Volume II, 20 MARCH 1780-23 FEBRUARY 1781. Edited 
by William T. Hutchinson and William M. E. Rachal. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1962. Pp. xlii, 343; xix, 343. $10.00 each.) 

| 


GREAT men's fuvenilia, like nineteenth-century novels of character, can enter- 
tain and enlighten. Both also can gratify the reader with a sensation of unique 
prescience. Eyes opened by hindsight and inexplicably| sharpened by insight 
delight to perceive in the unconscious and trivial outpourings of youth an image 
that is father to the man, the key to the puzzle. Not so with James Madison. 
Seekers of the inner man will find these two volumes untewarding, unrevealing, 
and uncommonly dull. The flat surface of the persondlity that comes down 
through this record derives not from inborn reticence or missing letters; Madison, 
whom childhood did not become, plainly came into focus—became recognizable 
as James Madison—only under the pressure of adult responsibility and after the 
world had made its demands upon his remarkable but undbtrusive talents. 

Where the papers reveal most of Madison as a private person, from his arrival 
at Princeton in 1769 to his entry into public life as a delegate to the Virginia 
Convention in May 1776, they are of least interest and of least importance. Madi- 
son the student developed his invaluable capacity to go straight to the point and 
to express it accurately and succinctly. He began the reading that made of his 
mind a storehouse on which he drew in 1787. And he wrote mildly scatological 
verse, which was a mistake. Back at home from Princeton in 1772, he gave every 
evidence cf being a conventionally pious rather sentient young man obsessed with 
his health and, except for incidents of religious suppression, which he abhorred, 
little interested in the world about him. When the fever of [revolution finally over- 
took him, he proved to be less a radical than an undifferentiated young gentleman 
responding to radical opinion in the usual way. Mild little Jamie, a member of the 
Orange County committee of safety, considered tar and|feathers too good for 
laggards; he saw traitors everywhere and was only too ready to believe Benjamin 
Franklin guilty of treason. 'Then in 1776 he went to Williamsburg, and some- 
thing happened. The private, commonplace Madison recédes and virtually dis- 
appears from these pages, and the papers become largely | the unadorned record 
of a rare intelligence operating upon questions of public concern. 

As Madison moves into the convention that drafted irginia's first constitu- 
tion, ratified George Mason's declaration of rights, and served as the state's first 
legislature, and from here goes to the council of state and then in 1780 on to the 
Continental Congress, his letters and public papers reflect, without explaining, the 
growing powers and deepening perceptions of this creatiye politician. When he 
argues that the value of a government's currency depends as much upon intangible 
public confidence as upon the mechanics of supply and demand, or that Congress 
by its “voluntary relinquishment” of its power to emit money has wrought a 
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“total change" by which Congress is made “as dependent on the States as the 
King of England is on the parliament," we see in embryo his two most important 
contributions to Ámerican statecraft: an unrivaled understanding of the relation- 
ship of economics to politics and a precise conception of the necessary dimensions 
of central power. The difficulties met with by Congress in 1780 and 1781 in its 
efforts to cope with inflation and interstate conflict over the disposition of western 
lands confronted Madison for the first time directly with manifestations of the 
central political problem of this crucial if not critical decade. The Revolution 
engaged his mind in an object worthy of it; the unique opportunity to create a 
nation drew forth what he had to give. Of all his generation, shy and wizened 
Madison perhaps owed most to the Revolution, would have transplanted to an 
earlier or later age least well. The country's good fortune in having Madison 
when it did was Madison's as well. 

The editors of the two initial volumes of the projected twenty have supplied 
the definitive record of Madison's first thirty years. Volume 1 begins with the 
record of the birth and baptism of James Madison, Jr., and Volume II with a 
letter to his father reporting his safe arrival in Philadelphia to attend Congress in 
1780. Included are all extant letters by or to Madison and all his other writings 
(except copy work), papers directly relating to Madison, and extensive samples of 
work done by committees and boards while Madison was a member. For the 
time span covered, the two volumes provide a guide to the externals of Madison's 
life, a record of his work and thought, and an introduction to his times. The 
value of the new edition can be appreciated when it is noted that of the material 
in Volume I, Gaillard Hunt, whose edition this supersedes, included only fifteen 
of thirty-seven letters written by Madison, and some of these are inaccurately or 
incompletely transcribed and some misdated. Biographer Irving Brant, it is true, 
consulted most if not all these documents, but one reason for publishing a man's 
papers is to provide means for going behind the interpreter directly to the man 
while retaining the advantages of the interpreter's guidance and insight. 

If the editors had stopped with presenting the text of the papers, it would have 
been work well done and worth doing. But it would have been thin fare indeed. 
Madison's unconcern for the random world, his consistent tendency to let the 
concrete, the tangible, the specific, the personal, pass unnoticed and unnoted if not 
immediately relevant to matters of moment drains his early letters of interest and 
makes them peculiarly uninformative. With patient skill the editors have tracked 
down, identified, and explained persons, places, relationships, books, issues, and 
events only mentioned or barely alluded to so that the footnotes not only supply 
the spice of small talk so notably lacking but also constitute an extended excur- 
sion into the byways of revolutionary Virginia. For one of many examples of 
painstaking and imaginative research, see "Snodgrass (John or William)," page 
30, note 87. Julian Boyd's approach to the editing of the Jefferson papers is one of 
elegant restraint, which is exactly right, but Madison's editors were astute enough 
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to know that this would not do for their man. The richness of the documentation 
gives these two volumes a distinction they would not otherwise have and pro- 
vides relief in many an arid stretch. | 


Rice University = W. W. Assort 

THE ADAMS PAPERS. Series 1, DIARIES. DIARY AND AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY OF JOHN ADAMS. Volume I, DIARY 1755-1770; Volume II, DIARY 
1771-1781; Volume III, DIARY 1782-1804, AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Part I, TO 
OCTOBER 1776; Volume IV, AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Parts II and III, 1777- 
1780, INDEX. Edited by L. H. Butterfield et al. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 1961. Pp. xcviii, 365; x, 458; xiii, 449; x, 
403. $30.00 the set.) | 


Tuzsz four volumes are the auspicious heralds of a iis feat in American 
historical scholarship. They promise the publication in as many as one hundred 
volumes of the literary records of John Adams, John Quincy Adams, and Charles 
Francis Adams. That there is no greater family treasure house than the Adams 
Papers we have suspected from Professor Bemis’ magistral biography of John 
Quincy Adams and the ten volumes of The Works of John Adams which were 
published more than a century ago by Charles Francis Adams, but these mag- 
nificently edited volumes more than fulfill our highest hopes. Mr. Lyman Butter- 
field and his associates have set standards of editorial judgment and care that 
would have met, with the satisfaction of the three principal Adamses. 

During the current decade we can anticipate an abundant harvest of such 
historical source material. Through the collaborations of many scholars, universi- 
ties and university presses, foundations, and publications, the papers of Jefferson, 
the Adamses, Hamilton, Madison, Franklin, Clay, Calhoun, and Wilson will all 
be appearing in generous measure. There is no precedent [for the simultaneous: 
appearance of so many publications so vital to historical research and public under- 
standing of our past. In this instance we are heavily indebted|to the Adams family, 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, Harvard University, the Harvard University 
Press, and Life magazine. All too often cooperative research dulls scholarly design 
and enfeebles clear understanding, but in this enterprise all of the participants 
give mutual support and strength to the undertaking. Butterfield never ceases to 
be the unencumbered helmsman. His introduction in Volume I is a literary model 
for any archival publication. | 

The chronicle inaugurated in these four volumes will stretch from 1755, when 
John Adams began his diary entries, until 1889, when the widow of Charles 
Francis Adams died. In full justice the editors could have included the brilliant 
triumvirate of the fourth Adams generation—Henry, Brooks, and Charles 
Francis II, whose productive careers stretched into World War I, but this would 
add several dozen more volumes to the series and place too heavy a mortgage on 
the time and energies of even these discerning editors. | 
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The Adams family was extraordinary not only for the continuity of its achieve- 
ment but also its diversity. Among them were two Presidents, a Secretary of the 
Navy, an industrialist, two authors, a diplomat, yet none is remembered for a 
single or even one dominant vocation. Among them also were lawyers, con- 
troversialists, authors, scholars, sailors. And each, as Butterfield stresses, had a 
special concern to foster links between government and learning. For the two 
Presidents particularly, their wives were intimate and memorable collaborators, 
and both Abigail and Louisa Catherine Adams will make important entrances of 
their own in these pages. 

Such a recital of the Adams legacy is surely intimidating. To realize that 
John Adams wrote his three volumes of the Defense of the Constitution while on 
diplomatic assignment or to trace his relentless mastery of many different strands 
of law is awesome. Yet reading John Adams’ own words and observations gives 
some reassurance. That Adams had considerable self-esteem and a strong pro- 
pensity to self-justification is unmistakable. But the diary and autobiography do 
not leave an image of narrow conceit and severe austerity. There is at the same 
time his generous hospitality to new experience and ideas, a sharp eye for detail 
and color, considerable anecdotal leaven (only sometimes accidental). Though 
lacking much sense of style and rarely venturing into eloquence, Adams conveys 
honesty, tenacity, and pungent good sense. Adams was clearly less urbane and 
self-assured than Jefferson, but he is far from giving a disembodied and soulless 
impression. He had no markedly aesthetic nature and sometimes did not feel 
intuitively overtones of a new situation, but this was compensated by the honest 
directness of his reactions. If one doubts Adams’ capacity to respond to the real 
world, one can find in these pages such delightful interludes as his accounts of 
his first ocean voyage, a trip across Spain on mule, or a night spent in 1776 with 
Franklin in a small room furnished with but one bed. 

The absorbing interest of these papers derives, however, from the very fact 
that John Adams, as the Adams family, had so many facets and can be seen in so 
many perspectives. As Butterfield points out, Adams was a complicated man 
“endlessly curious about himself and all that went on around him, and who was 
at the same time endowed with an unsurpassed gift for idiomatic and noblest 
language.” Just as he felt society and government must be assessed critically and 
with full appreciation of the power and influence of irrationality, so he constantly 
set himself and his own actions against stern tests of rectitude and performance. 
This constant self-analysis combined with an underlying self-esteem was not 
debilitating but a prod to fresh achievement. This ability to blend private life and 
public activity, reflection and practical action, conscience and courage was for 
Adams a liberating force. His diaries became not a mere exercise in self-portrai- 
ture, but a faithful re-creation of an age. From all the clues that the editor gives 
us we can expect to have a genuine historical chronicle, not mere biographical 
vignettes, in all the volumes to follow. Happily, within the next year we shall 
possess the first two volumes of the family correspondence and the diary of 
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Charles Francis Adams, and soon thereafter the documentary record of John 
Adams’ legal career. | 

Not only are we grateful that the Adamses have been such indefatigable con- 
servationists of all they have written and recorded; we are thankful, too, that the 
Adamses themselves have been so precious and endlessly) renewable a natural 
resource. 


| 
Washington, D. C. | Jonn F. Kennepy 


THE PAPERS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. Volumė IIT, 1782-1786; Vol- 
ume IV, JANUARY 1787-MAY 1788. Edited by Harold C. Syrett. Jacob E. 
Cooke, Associate Editor. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1962. Pp. 
xii, 745; xii, 745. $12.50 each.) 


Tue record of Hamilton’s career which, when completed, will embrace some 
seventeen thousand letters, reports, speeches, essays, personal memoranda, and 
incidental items in daen variety continues. The material in these two 
volumes covers the period January 1782 to May 1788. Volume III includes his 
service under Robert Morris as receiver of continental taxes for New York, his 
first term in the Continental Congress, organization of the Bank of New York, 
and his part in the Annapolis Commercial Convention, besides the lesser public 
assignments and his notable advocacies through the year 1786. Volume IV com- 
mences with his efforts in the New York Assembly, carries him through the 
Philadelphia Constitutional Convention, and concludes with those of The Fed- 
eralist Papers considered by the editors, after elaborate ex, tion of the evi- 
dence, to be attributable to Hamilton. Interspersed with these signal contributions 
to Ámerican history are the private letters from and to hi ton, and briefs and 
memoranda that reveal the man, lawyer, husband, father, and friend. A feature 
of Volume III is publication of his cashbook (1782-1791) in| which personal items 
occur along with accounts of his legal clients. Here also his “Notes on the His- 
tory of North and South America" are identified as preparation for settlement of 
the land dispute between New York and Massachusetts, 1786, instead of belong- 
ing to his youthful jottings when a student in Elizabethtown in 1773. 

This work is a pattern of comprehensive collection, exact printing, and 
scholarly annotation of what fell from Hamilton’s pen and lips, together with 
other documents immediately concerning him. The more one knows of the 
sources of Hamilton's story the more delighted his admiration of the command 
with which Professors Syrett, Cooke, and their associates are presenting this 
definitive edition of the papers. They are to be praised not only for inclusiveness 
(easily said, but not accomplished in a day) and for their sharpness of definition, 
but also for their skepticism which has refused to credit all that partiality and 
plausible surmise have assigned to Hamilton’s authorship. Besides enjoying this 
exhibit of Hamilton’s thoughts and actions, and the bearing of principal figures of 
the day with whom he was in communion or conflict, the reader profits from a 
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lesson in expert compilation and illumination. These editorial bloodhounds—they 
will not object to the character—have got the scent of their man so fixed in their 
nostrils that they follow his coldest traces. They sweep in great circles, sniffing out 
finds in the most unlikely places. 

The prefatory notes to the more important papers give full accounts of sur- 
rounding circumstances and treat the controversial questions that have engaged 
students. Thus the editors, in addition to pinning down dates, places of writing 
and first publication, and persons addressed, have supplied many guides for 
those wanting to explore Hamilton’s life, 

The years represented in these volumes, roughly from the end of the Revolu- 
tion through the framing of the Constitution, were among Hamilton’s best. It was 
then that he defined for himself and for others the problem of creating an Ameri- 
can nation. Except for his running differences with Governor George Clinton, 
Hamilton was here devoted to constructive persuasion, mainly on political princi- 
ples. Economic ways and means were always in his mind, but the practical applica- 
tion of these was reserved for his tenure in the Treasury. Also in the future was 
the bitter infighting of Washington's first cabinet. In the span of these volumes 
his energies were little wasted in mere friction. Determination had not become 
pugnacity. Confidence in himself was not marred by the resentful egotism that 
frequently appeared afterward. Patriotism was not entangled with hostilities of 
faction. Syrett has properly said that Hamilton was then at the peak of his powers. 
These volumes completely document his remarkable performance. 


Hofstra College Broapus MITCHELL 


THE AMERICAN PARTNERSHIP: INTERGOVERNMENTAL CO-OPER- 
ATION IN THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY UNITED STATES. By 
Daniel ]. Elazar. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1962. Pp. xvi, 358. 
$6.50.) 

Most studies of American federalism hold the following views in common: 
the founding fathers established a system of government with dual or separate 
sovereignties, federal and state. They were to exist side by side, each virtually 
independent of the other. What was desired by the founding fathers was generally 
true in practice until sometime in the twentieth century. At that time, a new 
type of federalism emerged which broke down the traditional boundaries be- 
tween the federal government and the states, thus changing dual federalism to 
cooperative federalism. As cooperation between the two levels of government has 
resulted in a vast broadening of the powers of the federal government, there has 
been a radical shift in what the American people view as the proper role of the 
national government. 

Challenging these premises, Mr. Elazar argues that in practice dual federalism 
has never worked in the American past, that governmental activities have always 
been shared by the federal and state government in collaboration despite formal 
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announcement to the contrary. He builds his case by demonstrating a vast amount 
of cooperation between the federal and state governments during the nineteenth 
century in programs for social welfare, internal improvements, banking, and 
conservation. | 

If cooperative federalism is deeply ingrained in American tradition, why have 
virtually all theorists characterized the relations between the states and the na- 
tional government as an experiment in dual federalism? Elazar resolves this prob- 
lem by arguing that Americans in theory have been proponents of a federalism 
that defined a division of functions between governments as| well as a division of 
governmental structures, or dual federalism. But in practiceithey have demanded 
a federalism with shared responsibilities by the federal and state government or a 
cooperative federalism. 

Though the author adds much to our knowledge of the history of American 
federalism, I find it difficult to accept the view “that the relative balance between 
the federal government and the states has not significantly shifted over the past 
one hundred seventy-five years.” Had he explored the history of more than four 
states (Virginia, New Hampshire, Minnesota, and Colorado) in depth, perhaps 
he would have observed more of a shifting of balance between the federal and 
state governments. But despite an overstatement of his basic theme, Elazar’s study 
is an important and versatile one containing information on|subjects that will in- 
terest a variety of scholars. Those historians who are interested in the relationship 
between the contemporary structure of American government and the American 
tradition will find this a most informative book. Moreover, it represents an im- 
portant chapter in the growing literature which suggests that the development of 
American government was basically without theoretical guidelines. 





University of Illinois J. Rogers HOLLINGSWORTH 
| 
WASHINGTON. Volume I, VILLAGE AND CAPITAL, 1800-1878. By Con- 


stance McLaughlin Green. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1962. 
Pp. xviii, 445. $8.50.) 





“Our future looks dark," wrote one Washington matron, anticipating the 
effect of the Civil War on her native city. By this date the Potomac site had 
already served for more than a half century as the nation's capital, but her words 
reflect the mood of the community throughout its early years, as this mood 
emerges from Constance Green's absorbing account of the ` st phase of the city’s 
existence. Fear that the capital might be moved elsewhere in|the nation or that it 
would suffer from war or economic disaster plagued Washingtonians from the 
turn of the century to the later 1870’s. Only then did the city’s future seem reason- 
ably secure, as Congress committed itself to a building program which suggested 
that the federal offices were there to stay and enacted in 1878 ajplan of local govern- 


ment which at long last promised honest and economical administration. 
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Mrs. Green brings to her biography of Washington not only the insights 
gained from long experience in the study of American cities but a facile (even 
anecdotal) style that invests the book with remarkable interest. Her admitted 
aim has been to write an interpretive study rather than a definitive, allinclusive 
history of the city. Obviously, this approach can result in the omission of signifi- 
cant material but it permits the personality and character of the city to emerge 
more clearly than they might amid more profuse detail. Much depends, of course, 
on the selection of themes and on their development, and here Mrs. Green exhibits 
a great deal of skill. 

One pervasive theme is the evolution of the city as an urban entity. Despite 
the fact that Washington's origins as the federal capital differentiate it from other 
American cities, many aspects of its experience are seen to parallel those of Amer- 
ican cities in general: the activities of speculators in the original disposition of 
town lots; the resort to subscription and the use of volunteers in the provision of 
urban services; the early reliance on commerce to underwrite economic growth, 
along with efforts to exploit the hinterland through the development of canals 
and, belatedly, railroads; and even the emergence of a "municipal boss" in con- 
nection with large-scale public improvements in the extravagant era following the 
Civil War. In its charter history, too, despite its peculiar dependence on the author- 
ity of Congress, Washington followed the pattern of other American cities until 
the postwar excesses of its government, in which Negroes participated after 1866, 
led to the substitution of a territorial and then a commission government in place 
of the more representative democracy that earlier had prevailed. 

Another major theme deals with the social fabric of a community unique in 
its high per capita ingredient not only of federal dignitaries but also of free 
Negroes, who early assumed a responsible place in its society. Mrs, Green writes 
convincingly of the tensions that arose with the growing differentiation between 
permanent and transient residents; she is especially effective in tracing the de- 
terioration of race relations, which followed the influx of runaway slaves during the 
Civil War and the efforts of the Reconstruction Congress to try out its reform 
legislation in the District of Columbia. Students of Reconstruction will ind much 
of interest in the story of federal interference and Negro involvement that 
characterized municipal politics in these years. One could wish that Mrs. Green 
had dealt as fully with the play of politics in other periods of the city's history, 
for this is the one area in which her skillfully condensed narrative seems seriously 
inadequate. Some' mayors and their programs receive due attention, but the 
municipal legislature and the sources of its strength almost never come alive in 
any systematic way, with the result that one rarely senses the political complexion 
of the community at large. It would seem important to know this even though 
Washingtonians lack a voice in national affairs. 


New York University Bayrp STL 
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PRELUDE TO GREATNESS: LINCOLN IN THE 1850's. By Don E. Fehr- 
enbacher. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. |1962. Pp. ix, 205. 
$475-) | 
ÁN elementary fact in American historical writing has been that few general 

historical interpretations remain unchallenged for very long and that the “re- 

visionists" of one generation are certain to find themselves "revised" by the next. 

No period of American history demonstrates this as well as, the Civil War era, 

where the word "revisionism" has assumed a special and precise meaning. With 

this sound and. N reasoned study, Professor Fehrenbacher has joined the 
ranks of the “revisers” and has issued an effective challenge to the application of 

"revisionism" to Lincoln's prepresidential career. Fehrenbacher points out that “re- 

visionism" (and he singles out such Lincoln scholars as Beveridge, Randall, 

Luthin, and Riddle as representatives of this school of thought) has tended to 

reduce Lincoln's stature in the 1850’s and to confine his greatness to the presi- 

dential years. With this viewpoint he takes strong and determined issue; his 
supporting evidence is embodied in the seven essays in this book. 

The author has not attempted a connected narrative of Lincoln's life in the 
1850's, but rather has sought the answers to certain key questions concerning 
Lincoln's developing career. Substantial portions of four of the essays were orig- 
inally published in other places; they have, however, been skillfully rewoven into 
an integrated study that is marked by a freshness of approach and an appealing 
sincerity. Following a discussion of the Illinois environment as a basic reason 
for Lincoln's emergence in the 1850's, Fehrenbacher treats Lincoln’ s role in the 
formation of the Republican party in Illinois, his nomination for United States 
Senator in 1858, the origins and purpose of the “House E speech, the 
debates with Stephen A. Douglas, the “famous ‘Freeport Question,” and finally 
the nomination for the presidency in 1860. The fact that four of the essays deal 
with 1858 marks this as the key year in Lincoln’s development. 

Fehrenbacher’s documentation reflects a careful and critical use of sources. As 
a result, he deals hard and convincingly with some of the myths and exaggera- 
tions that have become attached to Lincoln’s prepresidential career. Armed with 
his evidence, he attacks “the folklore tradition of a simple rail splitter who became 
the Great Emancipator.” He has, for example, laid to rest the oft-repeated story 
that Lincoln, in the interest of political expediency, deliberately remained aloof 
from the Republican party for two years after its organization. He has refuted the 
less significant, but nonetheless persistent, tale that Douglas’ | victory over Lincoln 
in 1858 was owing primarily to a gerrymandered legislative apportionment. 
Lincoln’s decision to ask the “Freeport Question” and the significance of that 
question for national party politics have been reassessed in accordance with the 
facts of the case. The author questions the contention that Lincoln grew more 
conservative after 1858 and maintains that the conservatism of the 1860 Repub- 
lican platform has been exaggerated. 

Lincoln, the author concludes, began to demonstrate his greatness with the 
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repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 1854. His political ambition thenceforth 
"was leavened by moral conviction and a deep faith in the principles upon which 
the republic had been built." These essays attest to the political skill with which 
Lincoln implemented this ambition. Not only has the author succeeded in "hu- 
manizing" Lincoln, but he has also restored to him some of the greatness he feels 
“revisionists” have been loathe to concede, Fehrenbacher is devoted to his subject. 
Perhaps this may explain why, at times in these pages, Lincoln seems to tran- 
scend the level of the politician to play the role of a self-appointed keeper of the 
national conscience. In assuming his high moral tone, Lincoln spoke with the 
ease of a man whose appeal was sectional in nature; skillful politician or no, it is 
dificult not to be impressed with Lincoln's isolation from the hard political 
rcalities of the situation in which he sought to operate. 

To say that "this is not just another Lincoln book" would be to demean a 
significant contribution with a well-worn and meaningless cliché. This is an out- 
standing book; we need more like it. 


University of Illinois Rosert W. JOHANNSEN 


FAREWELL TO THE BLOODY SHIRT: NORTHERN REPUBLICANS 
AND THE SOUTHERN NEGRO, 1877-1893. By Stanley P. Hirshson. In- 
troduction by David Donald. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1962. Pp. 
334- $6.95.) 

TEXAS UNDER THE CARPETBAGGERS. By W. C. Nunn. (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press. 1962. Pp. 304. $5.00.) 


ALTHOUGH northern Republicans abandoned the southern Negro in 1877 they 
continued to debate the question of Negro rights in the post-Reconstruction years. 
Some advocated a return to the old policy of federal interference in southern elec- 
tions as a means of enforcing the Fifteenth Amendment, and in order to win sup- 
port for this program they played up the alleged frauds and violence of the 
southern whites. A few such Republicans acted out of genuine concern for the 
plight of the Negro, but most were motivated by a selfish desire to use the Negro 
vote as an opportunity to regain lost political power in the South. 

Other northern Republicans opposed attempts to wave the bloody shirt and to 
agitate the race question. Mugwump reformers argued that Reconstruction had 
proven the folly of colored rule and that the Negro, ignorant and easily controlled 
by machine politicians, was not worth worrying about. More influential were 
powerful northern economic interests, merchants engaged in southern trade and 
eastern industrialists who reasoned that continued advocacy of Negro rights would 
ruin their profits in southern markets. They contended that if the Negro theme 
were dropped from politics southern high tariff advocates would join the Republi- 
can party for business reasons. 


Stanley P. Hirshson has written the first full-length account of this well-known 
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controversy within the Republican party. Though in treating this subject he 
travels over much the same ground in much the same way as others before him, 
his contribution lies in the very detailed fashion in which he has analyzed this 
debate and the prominence he has given to the economic pressures upon Republi- 
can leaders to abandon the use of the bloody shirt. Yet at too many places the de- 
tails are tedious and of little consequence. But more important, one might ask 
whether the Republicans did say farewell to the bloody shirt. Despite all the pres- 
sures and entreaties of the businessmen, Republican politicians freely waved the 
bloody shirt, both in their national platforms and on the hustings, in the election 
campaigns of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Sometimes, too, Hirshson 
makes too much of public statements and campaign speeches to indicate that there 
was a radical change of attitude on the part of Republican leaders, as in the case 
for example of President Hayes, toward the South. 

W. C. Nunn has written a very detailed account of the four-year administra- 
tion (1870-1874) of Edmund J. Davis, the carpetbag governor of Texas. It is a 
most important contribution to Reconstruction history, for by concentrating on this 
short and important period Nunn is able to provide a deeper and clearer under- 
standing of what happened in Texas in the years following the Civil War. More 
than half the book concerns the political history of the Davis administration, but 
there are extensive and detailed sections on the economic picture of the carpet- 
bag era, the Indian troubles on the frontier, and the social scene in Texas under 
the carpetbaggers. Nunn concludes that the most obvious characteristics of Davis' 
financial system were its increases in expenditures, in taxation, and in the public 
debt. "At that, however," writes Nunn, "although, it did not entirely escape dis- 
honesty of state officials, Texas fared better than certain other Southern states, 
where theft was encouraged by carpetbag administrations." 

Nunn has written a significant book that will be of great help to all who work 
in the field of Reconstruction history. 


University of Notre Dame Vincent P. De Santis 


FORMATIVE YEARS IN THE FAR WEST: A HISTORY OF STANDARD 
OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA AND PREDECESSORS THROUGH 
1919. By Gerald T. White. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1962. Pp. 
XV, 694. $7.50.) 

T'urs massive volume describes the beginnings of the petroleum industry in 
California and the growth of that state's Standard Oil Company. White devotes 
thorough, objective attention to each phase of the company's business. His research 
was exhaustive, and apparently few details gleaned from the investigation were 
omitted from the book. 

Among the most important aspects of the company's history during the forma- 
tive years were technical developments in production, refining, transportation, and 
distribution. White describes with admirable clarity such technical innovations 
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as the pipeline "water cure,” the Starke high-pressure gas trap, and diamond drill- 
ing, and he relates the company's claim to establishing the first filling station. 

An area of obvious interest is the relationship of the California company with 
the parent organization at 26 Broadway, New York City. White shows that the 
Californians were not reluctant to take a page from Rockefeller's book when deal- 
ing with railroads. Even after the ICC Act declared rebates illegal in 1887, the 
company managed "to maintain a preferred position." The book offers another 
view of the Rockefeller personality in the discussion of the impact on the com- 
pany of the San Francisco earthquake of 1906. Although the disaster had com- 
paratively little effect on the company's activities, Rockefeller was keenly concerned 
with the human deprivation it occasioned. The day after the quake he authorized 
the expenditure of $100,000 on the "homeless and destitute poor." He directed, 
moreover, that the funds be used to aid those without "powerful influences" work- 
ing in their behalf and "who could offer no returns of any kind to anyone." The 
California company matched the parent's contribution. 

After the Supreme Court ordered the dissolution of the Standard Oil trust in 
1911, the western company stood second in the old family to the Jersey parent. 
The newly independent company of which Rockefeller was the largest stock- 
holder acquired, as a result of the court action, “an enduring respect for the force 
of public opinion.” One sector of public opinion the company consistently sought 
to please was its own employees. In fact, the old Standard monopoly, for all its anti- 
social economic behavior, usually maintained admirable employee relations. The 
California company prided itself on leading in higher wages, shorter hours, and 
better working conditions. Also, it was among the earliest to eliminate discrimina- 
tion between salaried and wage employees by extending fringe benefits to the 
latter group. 

White's volume bears favorable comparison to other oil company histories, 
such as those by the Hidys, Giddens, Gibb and Knowlton, Larson and Porter, 
and Beaton. Yet it shares their common weakness: excessive detail. Here are more 
facts than any but the most dedicated student of the company would want or need 
to know. Authors of company histories should strive to place their stories in the 
proper social and economic context rather than relating minutiae of company ac- 
tivities. This book would have made an appreciably greater contribution had it 
been shorter and had the focus been sharper. 


Washington, D. C. WALTER RUNDELL, Jr. 


TRAGEDY IN DEDHAM: THE STORY OF THE SACCO-VANZETTI 
CASE. By Francis Russell. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1962. 
Pp. x, 478. $7.95.) 


Tris book is interestingly written, unmarred by bias, and useless for any 
serious purpose. 
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The first pages present the author, in the role of inquiring reporter, recording 
the random reminiscences and opinions of such persons as a surviving witness, an 
elderly police officer, and the dead prosecutor's still practicing law partner. The 
heart of the book offers an orderly and proportioned account of the crime, the 
trial, and the development of the case as a national and international issue. 
The last pages cover Russell's own changing opinion on the question of guilt. The 
writing is clear throughout; the description of scenes and events is colorful, but 
not distorted. 

An example of the author's freedom from bias can be found in his fair hand- 
ling of the testimony of the witness Pelser whose only skill was repeated lying, 
compounding falsehood to the point of madness. New information is fairly ac- 
cumulated: of seventeen significant new factual points, seven are neutral with re- 
spect to the issue of guilt, two might be introduced in evidence against the de- 
fendants, and eight in support of their innocence. Russell's field work was not 
guided by prejudgment. A further indication of freedom from bias is the author's 
evenhanded disposition of cynical attack. The following suffer derogation: the 
jury system, the Sacco-Vanzetti jury, Ripley, the jury foreman (because he was 
"slightly senile"), Katzmann, the prosecutor, Governor Fuller, and the members of 
the 1959 Joint Judiciary Committee of the Massachusetts legislature—“lower- 
middle-class legislators whose interest was mainly in keeping their feet in the 
trough." 

The first reason for calling the book useless is that it can be read meaningfully 
only by the half-dozen persons who know the Sacco-Vanzetti case and its litera- 
ture practically “by heart.” Tragedy in Dedham has no references in the text to 
any documents. There is simply no support; nothing can be checked. Consider the 
following important new evidence which is forced to stand entirely upon assertion: 
the background of Moore's private investigators; the quoted opinion of the state 
prison psychiatrist who knew Sacco and Vanzetti well; expert Gill's reaction to 
expert Goddard's posttrial ballistic tests; prosecutor Katzmann's view of criminal 
law as a game; police sadism practiced on the defendants the night of their ar- 
rest; pretrial offer of a vital legal stipulation; police threats against witness Wade 
after his testimony, adverse to the prosecution; firing of witnesses Brenner and 
McCullum from their jobs for the same reason; gross berating of a jury by Judge 
Thayer, a year before the Sacco-Vanzetti trial, for their acquittal of an alien an- 
archist; and Thayer’s request to Chief Judge Aitken that he be assigned to the 
Sacco-Vanzetti trial. All this is highly significant, but, as it stands, it is allegation. 

The new material cannot be received as more than allegation for a further 
and unhappy reason—the serious errors that exist in the testable parts of the book. 
Looking only to fact: Salsedo was perhaps or probably a suicide, but not so proved; 
Bostock did not hand the recovered shells to Fraher; Van Amburgh was not 
"certain" that a bullet had been fired from Sacco's gun (and Russell contradicts 
himself at another place); the Joint Judicial Committee did not refuse to con- 
sider granting a pardon in 1959 because it knew it could not do so. But chiefly, 
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Russell's direct quotations from the transcript of the record are marked by un- 
noted ellipses, unnoted joining of phrases, sentences, and paragraphs, and by 
many specific errors in copying. 

The author is much more interested in the matter of proving guilt or inno- 
cence than in the issue that has chiefly engaged historians: the nature of the 
failure by law and society properly to administer justice. In handling the issue 
of guilt or innocence, Russell unfortunately often places in the same balance 
opinions uttered in random conversation twenty to forty years after the trial and 
testimony given in 1921 by witnesses under oath and subject to cross-examination. 
Space forbids discussion of the new ballistic evidence resulting from tests con- 
ducted in 1961 under bizarre and possibly illegal circumstances by experts already 
committed to a view of guilt. 

This book does not meet the standards of a civilized society for the analysis 
and judgment of a decision by which men have condemned other men to die. 


Washington, D. C. Louis JOUGHIN 


PEARL HARBOR: WARNING AND DECISION. By Roberta Wohlstetter. 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1962. Pp. xvi, 426. $7.50.) 


Wiru the limits of its somewhat specialized field of interest, this is unques- 
tionably the best book to date on the Pearl Harbor disaster. Careful and thorough 
in its research, judicious in its verdicts, and remarkably skillful in its organization 
of an immense mass of complicated material, it is admirable both as history and 
as analysis. The autbor speaks of it as a “case history on the conditions of sur- 
prise," but surprise was only a part (and a frequently misunderstood part) of the 
catastrophic events of December 1941, and the subtitle, Warning and Decision, 
conveys a better idea of the book's true scope and significance. It is really a study 
of the uses and functions of military-political intelligence in crises such as that of 
which Pearl Harbor was the climax. 

In a situation such as obtained in mid-1941, intelligence (both military and 
political) has several responsibilities: it must collect the "signals" of hostile plans 
and purposes; it must distinguish those which are relevant from the vast amount 
of “noise”-—some of it deliberately created, most of it simply the result of our un- 
certainty about all human motives and actions—with which the significant sig- 
nals are always surrounded; it must evaluate the relevant signals and get them into 
the hands of the decision makers who have power to act upon their indications. 
How far intelligence can or should advise upon the decisions to be taken was 
obscure in 1941, and it is probably still obscure today. But even before this final 
point, it is obvious that there must be gaps and disconnections all along the line. 
The collection of signals may fail, as it did when the Japanese carrier fleet went 
into radio silence in November 1941, and the failure itself may be misinterpreted. 
In many ways, signals that in hindsight appear to have been of first importance 
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may be missed or lost in the general "noise" at the time. Eyen when they are 
detected by the intelligence people, it may be difficult to get their significance 
into the minds of the decision makers, and even when the top decision makers 
judge them rightly there remain all kinds of impediments—compounded by the 
ever-present problem of "security"—in converting the decision, into action in the 
field. | 

Mrs. Wohlstetter gives a full account of the intelligence arrangements at 
Pearl Harbor (poorly organized, in many ways, between the army, the navy, the 
army air force, and the FBI) and those in Washington, which were better but 
far from perfect. She provides, I think for the first time, a reasonably complete 
history of “magic” —the remarkable operation through which wel were able to read 
the Japanese diplomatic codes, often more quickly than the Japanese envoys could 
read them; she shows the enormous advantage it gave us, but älso the organiza- 
tional defects and shortage of personnel, which made it impossible to use the ad- 
vantage to its full potentialities. The appalling difficulties involved in combining 
overt and covert intelligence, military and political intelligence, even the military 
intelligence supplied by the three services, into a reasonably accurate picture of 
coming events are here beautifully illustrated. Presumably, such things are better 
ordered today. Yet the essential argument of the book is that intelligence will 
never give an unambiguous picture of what is coming. We cannot expect it to do 
so in the future, as we cannot blame it for having failed to do so in the past. 

The book leaves one with an impression that neither American intelligence, 
taken as a whole, nor the decision makers who had to act upon its! indications did 
as badly in 1941 as is generally supposed. American intelligence faced three criti- 
cal questions: Were the Japanese going to war? If so, would they include the 
United States together with the British and Dutch in their initial assault? Where 
would they strike? By early December we were almost certain that war was im- 
minent; we thought an initial attack on United States positions so probable that 
the field commands had been alerted accordingly. The one thing we failed to 
divine was that the first blow would be a massive air attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Hindsight has discerned among the mass of "noise" available a few signals that 
might have given warning. It is difficult to blame anyone, in Washington or 
Pearl Harbor, for the fact that they were missed. | 

A valuable chapter, "The Reality behind the Signals," discusses the actual 
development of the Japanese policies which our intelligence analysts were trying 
to forecast. lt shows how wide of the mark our people often were, even with 
“magic” to guide them. The lesson remains the same. The best intelligence in 
the world will never give unambiguous signs; it must always leave it to states- 
manship to make those hard decisions to which no certainty as to outcome or 


effect can ever attach. ; 


Glen Head, New York WALTER MILuis 
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THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Dawid N. 
Farnsworth. [Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Volume XLIX.] (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1961. Pp. vi, 189. $4.00.) 


IN view of the role of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in the building 
of American foreign policy since the war, it is surprising how little has been 
written about it. This work is designed to fill that gap; it is a book about an 
important subject. 

The author takes as his point of departure the year 1947 when the Legislative 
Reorganization Act was implemented and the committees of Congress began to 
function under their new mandate. This was the year, too, when professional 
staffs made their appearance on Capitol Hill. The study covers the next decade 
during which time the Senate Foreign Relations Committee was exceptionally 
busy grappling with the major foreign policy questions facing this country in the 
postwar period. 

After setting the stage with an explanation of the importance of committee 
work in our congressional system, Farnsworth turns to an analysis of the Foreign 
Relations Committee: its membership, its procedure, and its staff. He then dis- 
cusses the role of the committee with respect to nominations (some 6,508 of 
them during the ten-year period) and treaties (some 200 in all). This is followed 
by a rather lengthy chapter on foreign aid and a consideration of certain important 
hearings—such as those relating to Senator McCarthy’s charges of disloyalty in 
the Department of State, the dismissal of General MacArthur, and the St. Law- 
rence Seaway—all illustrative of the work of the committee. Finally the author, by 
an examination of the voting records on certain key issues, compares the attitudes 
of the members of the committee with those of the Senate as a whole. As one 
might expect, he finds that members of the committee are not really representative 
of the Senate on foreign policy issues, but are more inclined toward an interna- 
tional viewpoint than most of their colleagues. 

The book is well organized and beautifully documented. It contains, more- 
over, much helpful statistical data. While it is not a definitive book in its field, it 
is a very welcome and useful addition to the scanty materials available on the work 
of congressional committees. It helps fill an important gap, and it should be very 
helpful in encouraging a better understanding of the role of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in the decision-making process. 

Having said that, I must admit that I cannot accept all the writer’s findings 
and conclusions. For example, the author, from his careful study of the published 
records, concludes that committee hearings are normally held in order to justify 
the committee's position on important issues, that the decision to hold hearings “is 
a strong indication that the Committee intends to approve the legislation." 

This observation reflects a serious misunderstanding of the committee's pro- 
cedure and of the role of public hearings. I cannot, in fact, recall a single instance 
in ten years of service with the Foreign Relations Committee when the committee 
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reached a decision on an important treaty, nomination, or législative act prior to 
the opening of a public hearing. It may be that public hearings are normally fol- 
lowed by positive action on the part of the committee. But there are many reasons 
for this—including changes in the proposed legislation that may be adopted by the 
committee as a result of the hearings—which do not justify the author's con- 
clusion. | 

All of which may show that in this type of research personal interviews may 
be at least as important as a careful study of documents. 


Washington, D. C. PRANCIS O. WiLcox 
| 
| 
THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1961. By Richard P. Stebbins. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers for the Council on Foreign Relations. 1962. 
Pp. xi, 430. $6.00.) | 
DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1961. Edited by 
Richard P. Stebbins. With the assistance of Elaine P. Adah. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers for the Council on Foreign Relations. 1962. Pp. xx, 555. 


$6.95.) 


‘Tre marches on, and so do these two admirable companion series published 
under the auspices of the Council on Foreign Relations. Mr. Stebbins, as author of 
the narrative volume for 1961 and editor of the documents, has completely coordi- 
nated the two. Each volume has seven chapters, similarly arranged and with simi- 
lar headings: “The World through American Eyes,” “East-West Relations and the 
Soviet Bloc," “The Western Community," “American Policy in¡Asia,” “The 
United States and Africa,” “Inter-American Affairs," and “The Changing United 
Nations.” The volumes are reciprocally cross-referenced. The narrative chapters are 
roughly equivalent in length, but in the document volume the first two chapters 
occupy nearly half the book. They contain excerpts from President Eisenhower's 
final message to Congress, the full text of President Kennedy's Inaugural Address, 
a number of Kennedy's later addresses and messages to Congress and excerpts 
from press conferences, his television report on his “somber 2 days” of conferences 
with Khrushchev in Vienna, and the full text of his lengthy interview with 
Aleksei Adzhubei, editor of Izvestia. Deserving more attention than it has received 
is Kennedy's assurance to Adzhubei that, if the people of any American nation 
should freely choose Communism, the United States “would accept that” => rather 
risky statement in view of the one-way street that such a choice would bbe. 

The documentation of the Bay of Pigs fiasco is judicious. It includes the full 
text of the State Department's pamphlet, Cuba, and excerpts from the President's 
press conferences and addresses just before and after the invasion. Worth recalling 
is the statement in his address to the American Society of Newspaper Editors on 
April 20 that “if the nations of this hemisphere should fail to meet their commit- 
ments against outside Communist penetration—then . . . this Government will not 
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hesitate in meeting its primary obligations, which are to the security of our Na- 
tion." In his narrative volume the author is politely critical of the partiality shown 
by United States agents, presumably the CIA, in excluding the more Leftist Cuban 
groups from participation in the invasion. He implies that the failure of the dis- 
affected Cuban populace to rise was attributable to the fact that “Señor Ray and his 
associates in the United States appear to have been carefully quarantined and 
denied radio facilities throughout the operation." Few will disagree with Stebbins’ 
observation that as a result of the failure in Cuba "the United States was left with 
all the disadvantages and none of the potential advantages of the course it had 
adopted." 

The beginnings of the Alliance for Progress receive suitable space in both 
volumes, and both inevitably allot many pages to the unsolved, if not insoluble, 
problems of Berlin and disarmament. Of special interest among the documents 
to readers interested in attitudes toward colonialism is an address of American 
Delegate Jonathan B. Bingham before the United Nations General Assembly, 
pointing to the Congo situation as illustrating the disastrous folly of rushing into 
independence without adequate preparation, These examples will suggest, to 
readers not already familiar with these series, how indispensable they are to stu- 
dents of recent and contemporary developments in the world relations of the 
United States. 


Williamsville, New York JuLrus W. Prarr 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CONFEDERATION, 1864-1867: POLITICS, 
NEWSPAPERS, AND THE UNION OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
By P. B. Waite. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1962. Pp. vi, 379. 


$8.50.) 


Tue task set by the author of this new history of Canadian Confederation is 
perhaps most accurately described by that overworked phrase "a challenge." One 
of its complexities is his chosen approach, through the occasionally famboyant, 
usually biased, and, by the paler standards of twentieth-century journalism, 
sometimes libelous medium of the mid-nineteenth-century Canadian press. But 
with the corrective of other sources, governmental and private, and of contempo- 
rary books, pamphlets, and articles, this becomes a rewarding means of writing a 
"biography" of Confederation. The result is a retelling of the story of British 
North American union, which adds vivid detail to many episodes and analyzes in 
greater depth the local forces and reactions in each of the colonies involved. Waite 
has examined a remarkably broad spectrum of Canadian newspapers, with some 
from Great Britain and the United States, and has consulted the major manuscript 
collections for the period, as well as others less well known. He provides his 
readers with a well-rounded appraisal of the opinion of the time on this key 
movement in Canada's history. 
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Another problem, inherent in the subject, is that of combining with a very 
large quantity of source material a synthesis of the substantial number of secon- 
dary accounts available. It is true, as Waite says in his preface, that there has 
been no history of Confederation since that of R. G. Trotter, published in 1924. 
There have been, however, many articles and some books on various aspects of the 
subject and the period. The author shows solid mastery of this literature, thus sup- 
plying the necessary revision of Trotter and of such specialized studies as W. M. 
Whitelaw's The Maritimes and Canada before Confederation. Although his list- 
ing of secondary materials is not exhaustive, it offers the student of Confederation 
a reliable guide both to recent and earlier writing on the period. The notes on 
contemporary newspapers and the critical comments on pamphlets help to make 
the bibliography an outstanding feature of the book. As the subtitle indicates, the 
book's orientation is political and constitutional, though incidental attention is 
given to economic and social issues. While Waite does not advance many new 
theories he does indicate the need of some changes in emphasis. He makes much 
clearer than most writers the fact that the projected conference on maritime union 
might not have met in 1864, if at all, had the Canadians not asked for an invita- 
tion to attend it. À re-examination of Confederation through the press also un- 
derlines two conclusions which Waite shares with others: that it was hardly a 
popular movement and that 3t was a remarkably bold one, given the circumstances 
of British North America in the 1860’s. As he says, "it was a political dream of 
wonderful audacity." 

This study of the formation of Canada's governmental structure takes its 
place as a well-written, thoroughly documented history, mainly for the specialist 
but with much for the general reader. 


University of Maine Arıcz R. STEWART 
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A ROSTER OF CIVILIZATIONS AND CULTURE. By 4. L. Kroeber. [Viking 
Fund Publications in Anthropology, Number 33.] (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Com- 
pany. 1962. Pp. 96. $3.50.) At his death in 1960, A, L. Kroeber left unfinished a check 
list and taxonomy of world cultures. These essays are published with a minimum of 
editing by his literary executors, in an attractive format with pertinent additional ma- 
terial. Kroeber was dean of American anthropologists. His wide knowledge of history 
fitted him to tread the middle ground between history and anthropology. He views 
civilizations as more strongly patterned and elaborated concatenations of traits found 
also in less complex cultures. When he denies generic distinction between civiliza- 
tions and culture, Kroeber parts with philosophers of history. He proposes a natural 
history of culture founded on a taxonomic classification which has considered all 
cultural phenomena. In a thought-provoking manner “Areal Delimitations of Western 
Civilization” and “Minor Civilizations in Native North America” exemplify his method. 
Kroeber points the way to a study of civilization in which historians and anthropologists 
might cooperate to investigate, instead of assuming, the organic cyclical character of 
civilization. Anthropologists, he reminds us, delineate and classify systematically discrete 
sociocultural units, usually of lesser intensity, while historians are concerned mainly 
with periodization of elaborate cultures, An appended incomplete essay, “The Time 
Profile of Western Civilization,” is an invitation to students in the two disciplines to 
join forces for another tentative “everlasting reformulation” of history. The prose is, 
characteristically, concise, lucid, and stimulating. 

Peabody Museum, Harvard University JONATHAN GELL 


MEDICAL TEACHING IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION: A HISTORY PRE- 
PARED FROM THE WRITINGS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN AUTHORS. By 
William B. Wartman. (Chicago: Year Book Medical Publishers. 1961. Pp. 307. $7.50.) 
Though purporting to be an anthology of writings concerning medical education “pre- 
pared fram the writings of ancient and modern authors,” this book is not really an account 
of medical teaching in Western civilization since it concentrates primarily on the nine- 
teenth and the twentieth centuries, While Hippocrates is quoted for a page, Galen is 
entirely ignored. Rather than turn to the Roman epigrammatist Martial for a quotation, 
Wartman cites a poor translation in a modern secondary work on medicine. As he 
approaches the nineteenth century, Wartman gives a few extracts from people engaged 
in pioneer break-throughs in medical teaching such as Richard Bright in England or 
John Morgan in the United States, but most of his account of medicine in this period 
relies on long extracts from Theodor Billroth and Abraham Flexner, both of whose 
books are widely available. The book is not really an account of medical teaching or 
an adequate explanation of the development of medical education. Most of the works 
that are extracted are readily available in English editions, and Wartman’s reading in 
the field, if his bibliography is any indication, has not been very extensive. The book is 
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an interesting account aimed at physicians who want to learn something about their 
profession without too much strain, but the serious student of the history of medicine 
or of education will find little of value. 

San Fernando Valley State College Vern L. BULLOUGH 


BEGEGNUNGEN MIT DER GESCHICHTE. By Theodor Schieder. (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck € Ruprecht. 1962. Pp. 303. DM 19.80.) Nine "encounters" with history 
have been assembled here from the production of half a lifetime spent by Professor 
Schieder in study, research, thought, and, above all, in desperate concern. They make 
fascinating reading. All have appeared previously in various books and journals during 
the past twenty-five years. Two of them date from the Nazi period. As to subject mat- 
ter, the encounters fall into three groups, which deal respectively with poetry, his- 
toriography, and politics. Although independent of one another in origin, they show 
an internal unity that has been brought to them out of a disciplinary commitment of 
their author. In an epilogue he speaks of this commitment as "striving to deal with 
historical problems in a form that overcomes every dogmatic narrowing of a 
Geistesgeschichte and constantly keeps before the mind the relationship of spiritual 
forces to historical reality.” One has to read no more than the first of these encounters, 
"Shakespeare and Machiavelli" before he becomes aware that what Schieder presents 
in the guise of an abstract methodological principle is in reality a concrete principle of 
life for him. For the "spiritual forces" of which he speaks are the higher culture of 
Europe; the "historical reality" is nothing but the stark, frequently horrible reality of 
political life and struggle. The problem of striking a balance between these two, such 
that power will not stifle culture nor culture become defenseless and impotent, is the-- 
theme of this book. Machiavelli taught modern man to view the sordid business of 
governing without idealistic illusions; while Shakespeare, who had learned Machiavelli's 
lesson well, affirmed in great art that reality, however straightly seen, remains ulti- 
mately subject to the good—that is, to the highest values of European culture. Re- 
peatedly, modern European man's sense of reality has threatened his sense of the good. 
Schieder sees such a threat in Wallenstein's unprincipled ambition and ultimate treason 
as developed in Schiller's great drama. He sees the threat again, as did Goethe and 
Ranke, in Napoleonic Caesarism and in the several nationalistic reactions against it 
He sees it in tbe determination of nineteenth-century nationalism to direct all aspects 
of higher culture to nationalistic ends, thereby destroying the autonomy that is the 
very lifeblood of culture. The most serious threat came in the twentieth century, but 
here he lets the prophetic words of Burckhardt speak for him. Schieder finds suggestions 
of a solution to the problem of balance between power and culture in the finer tradi- 
tion of German nationalism wherein men are led to esteem the nation, not so rabidly 
as Hitler, but rationally as Goethe, Ranke, and Bismarck. The nationalism of each of 
these, Schieder thinks, was subsumed under a universal encompassing all nationalisms: 
the European system of nations whose countervailing power and mutual respect pro- 
vided salutary equilibrium, the real geistigen ground in which European culture once 
flourished and might flourish again. 

University of Oregon Lroyp R. SORENSON 


LA PREMIÈRE INTERNATIONALE: RECUEIL DE DOCUMENTS. In two vol- 
umes, Published under the direction of Jacques Freymond. Texts established by Henri 
Burgelin et al. Introduction by Jacques Freymond. [Publications de l'Institut Uni- 
versitaire de Hautes Études Internationales, Number 39.] (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz. 
1962. Pp. xxxiii, 454; 499. 88 fr. S. the set.) The recent upturn of scholarly interest in 
the First International and increasing recognition of the role that organization played 
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in the delineation, definition, and development of modern socialism seem to indicate 
that the hundred-year-old International is only now beginning to come into proper his- 
torical focus. Under these circumstances it is difficult to imagine a more welcome and 
. timely tool than these two large volumes produced by an international team of scholars 
under the direction of a well-recognized Swiss authority, Jacques Freymond. The col. 
lection includes several key documents hitherto either difficult or, like the ingeniously 
collated procès-verbaux of the 1871 London Conference, virtually impossible to obtain in 
any Western language. Most of the material, however, is readily available elsewhere, and 
the intent of the editors goes beyond merely filling documentary gaps. Rather, it is to 
select from among the various and often conflicting reports of the yearly congresses a 
basic and reliable core of documents that can serve the purposes of objective and 
systematic study rather than doctrinal justification as has usually been the case hereto- 
fore. The impediments to objective judgment in these affairs are mountainous, The 
progressive radicalization of the International plus its scission in 1872 into a centralist 
(Marxist) and a federalist (eventually anarchist) organization produced many dis- 
sident versions of just what its proceedings had been. By choosing only those reports 
sanctioned by the yearly meetings and by ending their presentation in 1872, the editors 
seem to have hit upon the most logical formula for standardization. Its use for the 
London Conference of 1871 and the Hague Congress of 1872, however, actually imparts 
a centralist bias since the representation at both meetings was heavily and fictitiously 
packed by Marx. The balance is somewhat redressed for the 1871 meeting when the 
editors depart from their formula and include Bakuninist replies. On the other hand, 
the Marxist charges contained in the centralist version of the Hague minutes and in 
«LL Alliance de la démocratie socialiste et l'Internationale are included without rebutting 
answers, Such answers do exist, and the editors probably intend to include them in a 
promised subsequent volume. It should have been made clearer, nevertheless, that the 
‚nresent collection covers only the first (albeit the major) period of the International. 
1. 'ontana State University ALLAN H. KIrreLL 


EAST CENTRAL EUROPE AND THE WORLD: DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
POST-STALIN ERA. By Karlis Kalnins et al, Edited by Stephen D. Kertesz. [Inter- 
national Studies of the Committee on International Relations, University of Notre 
Dame.] (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press. 1962. Pp. x, 386. $6.50.) 
It is never easy to produce a volume consisting of fifteen chapters written by fourteen 
authors, which is uniform in quality, avoids repetition, and gives the authors enough 

- space to do more than factual reporting. The task was even more difficult than usual 
in the case of this volume which deals only with Communist-dominated countries 
(with the exception of Finland and Austria). Problems and issues like multiyear 
plans, relations between party and population, COMECON, the Warsaw Pact, the 
postStalin “thaw,” the “new course,” and many others are discussed in almost every 
essay. At the end of the book the reader is left with the impression that the work 
would have gained much if its various chapters had centered around the above- 
mentioned major issues and not around countries. The events in the states under Com- 
munist rule represent variations on themes originating in the Soviet Union and could 
have been treated as such. The success of the tenth chapter, "Economic Developments 
in East Central Europe, 1954-1961,” seems to prove the value of this approach. Given 
the limitations of space and the need to cover every aspect of life in the various states 
discussed, the authors did remarkably well. We find little of the special pleading, 
nostalgic patriotism, and partisanship, which characterizes much of what is written about 
the countries behind the various curtains. Instead we have serious and often well. 
documented attempts at analysis, and if the results are unfavorable to those who rule 
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East Central Europe then they are so not because the authors failed to mention their 
successes but because the failures outweigh the achievements. Although not every essay 
is excellent, all of them are good and follow the just mentioned approach to the problems 
they discuss. This uniformity in approach is one of the book's main strengths. We must 
probably thank the editor for this, but we must, on the other hand, question his 
(if it was his) selection of the title. The inclusion of Austria, Finland, and East 
Germany in a book dealing with countries whose policies are either dominated or in- 
fluenced by the Soviet Union cannot be questioned, but the present power of the 
Soviets does not change geography or past history and does not place these states in 
East Central Europe. This is, of course, a minor error and is worth mentioning only 
because it occurs more and more frequently in the writings of our scholars. For the 
specialist this bóok will be useful only as a handy reference to better-known events and 
some details, but it should be of great value to all others, scholars and general readers 
alike, who want a reliable account of the events that occurred behind and near the 
iron curtain since Stalin's death. 

University of Washington PETER F. SUGAR 


Ancient and Medieval 


LA FIN DE LA DÉMOCRATIE ATHÉNIENNE: ASPECTS SOCIAUX ET 
POLITIQUES DU DÉCLIN DE LA CITÉ GRECQUE AU IV* SIÈCLE AVANT J- 
C. By Claude Mossé. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres et Sciences Humaines de 
Clermont-Ferrand, New Series, Number 10.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1962. Pp. 495. 25 N. F.) This book is an attempt to answer the old question of why the 
Greek city-state, Athens in particular, failed to meet the challenge of Macedon. Was this a 
failure caused by internal or external factors? Was it inevitable or accidental? While it is 
unlikely that any completely new explanation can be given, the author has done a masterly 
job in analyzing the results of modern scholarship, sometimes in the body of the text, 
sometimes in a well-chosen footnote, but with a completeness not to be found elsewhere. 
His own thesis may be briefly summarized here, but to appreciate it one must read 
the work. Mossé sees fourth-century Athens' attempting repeatedly but with diminishing 
success to restore the equilibrium that existed before the Peloponnesian War. The 
question is fundamentally an economic one. Agriculture, mining, trade, and manu- 
facturing gave Athens an enviable position in which it was able to supplement its 
deficient food production by imports paid for in oil, wine, money (Laurium), and 
the profits of the carrying trade. Most Athenians owned land, so that the govern- 
ment was in effect a peasant democracy. The flight from the land, however, begun as 
a wartime necessity, became permanent and was aggravated by the return of Athenian 
citizens from former dependencies. The prosperity of fifthcentury Athens resulted 
from its exploitation of the allies, an exploitation that became more and more 
tyrannical as the war continued. Partly as a result of slavery the Athenians developed 
a contempt for “banausic” occupations and, with deteriorating economic conditions, 
turned more and more to the government for support. The fourth century saw a 
widening gap between rich and poor with a larger proportion of citizens in the very 
lowest property class. The Second Athenian Confederacy, welcomed by most rich 
Athenians as offering the best solution, proved expensive to maintain, while rich and 
poor alike were less willing to devote their persons or their fortunes to this end. A 
growing dependence on mercenaries, a steady loss of foreign markets, and the general 
inability of Greeks to accept any political organization beyond a temporary alliance of 
autonomous states eventually doomed Athens. Mossé has made extremely good use of 
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most of the literary and some of the archaeological sources. Aristotle is perhaps his most 
valued monitor, but he fails to note Aristotle's dependence on the historians. For example, 
he does not see that when Aristotle praises the Five Thousand (Ath. Pol. 33,2, page 369) he 
is echoing the opinion of Thucydides (VIII 92,2) rather than giving his own judgment. 
Historians like Ephorus and Theopompus are barely mentioned, and Philistus, the apostle 
of tyranny, finds no place in the author's discussion of Dionysius. He is at his best in 
dealing with the orators, notably Isocrates and Demosthenes. 

University of California, Los Angeles TRUESDELL S. BROWN 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND THE EARLY CHURCH. By Lucetta Mowry. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 259. $6.95.) Miss Mowry is a 
well-trained scholar who differs radically from most English-speaking New Testament 
specialists in accepting the Dead Sea Scrolls as authentic documents from the last two 
centuries of the Second Temple (ca. 130 B.c.-A.p. 68). Her view of the relation between 
the Qumran literature and the New Testament is substantially that of Millar Burrows, 
who has influenced her very strongly. The author may be commended for her caution, 
which almost never transgresses the limits set by conventional New Testament criti- 
cism today. This circumspection is much more likely to win supporters than an extreme 
view, such as the derivation of Christianity en bloc from the sectarians of Qumran or the 
refusal to sec any real connection at all (a view shared for different reasons by both con- 
servatives and liberals). On the other hand, the same caution prevents her book from giving 
a true idea of the actual situation today. Her unwillingness to label the "sectarians" as 
Essenes creates an aura of vagueness about Jewish religious life. And her obvious reluc- 
tance to deal with the Gnostics prevents her from using the rich new Gnostic material 
from Chenoboskion in Upper Egypt. Today it is increasingly clear that the atmosphere 
of the New Testament falls squarely between pre-Essene and Essene literature of the 
last two centuries ».c. and early Gnostic literature from the latter part of the first 
century A.D. and the early second century AD. This is in agreement with the great 
Christian heresiographers of the second-fourth centuries a.D. (now vindicated in so 
many ways by the codices of Chenoboskion), who say that Gnosticism began with 
Simon Magus and Deacon Nicolas (between ca. A.D. 40 and 60). The evidence for 
Jewish sectarian and specifically Essene influence on the New Testament is much 
greater than Miss Mowry is willing to admit. It extends into the organization and 
ritual of the firstcentury Church, into many aspects of New Testament religious 
thought and terminology; it compels a drastic redating of New Testament books, 
nearly all of which seem to be earlier than commonly supposed, even by conservatives. 
The treatment of the relation between the framework of the Qumran community and 
the Apostolic Church is quite inadequate. There is no reference to the epochal studies 
of K. G. Kuhn on the Pauline Epistles (including Ephesians) or to the studies of Kurt 
Schubert on the Synoptic Gospels. Jean Daniélou's work on John the Baptist or on 
Essene liturgical influence is passed over in silence. Nothing is said about Raymond 
Brown's monograph on the Jewish origin of the Pauline mysterion (in accord with 
views held by A. D. Nock before the discovery of the Scrolls). And so it goes. Yet a 
book that took all the now accessible evidence into account would probably be too far 
ahead of the time to have much impact; thus Miss Mowry's clear survey may be 
heartily welcomed. 

Johns Hopkins University WILIAM F. ALBRIGHT 


ERFORSCHUNG DES MITTELALTERS: AUSGEWÄHLTE ABHANDLUNGEN 
UND AUFSÄTZE. Volume V. By Paul Lehmann. (Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann. 
1962. Pp. 543. DM 108.) In 1959 Paul Lehmann began collecting and arranging bis 
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numerous essays and studies on medieval Latin literature and paleography into volumes. 
This fifth and evidently final volume contains a very complete index and table of contents 
for the five volumes and a list of Lehmann's writings between 1941 and 1962. Dedicated 
to his master, Ludwig Traube, to whom Lehmann pays tribute, this volume, like the 
others, maintains the high quality characteristic of Lehmann's work. The 1,980 pages of 
these five volumes present an imposing corpus of research that will facilitate the work 
of many scholars and spare them the irksome chore of ferreting out Lehmann's 
articles from various and not always available journals. For this volume Lehmann 
reserved a few of his longer studies, some of which could be considered small! books. 
The first study of ninety-three pages delves into the origin and meaning of such words 
as Liber, Opus, Textus, Corpus, and Epitome which were used in the Middle Ages to 
designate different types of books. In meticulous examination of the pertinent texts, 
Lehmann displays to advantage his fine philological and historical learning. The 
second study establishes a list of writings that came from the monastery of Corvey. The 
following two short essays evaluate the influence of Ovid and Tertullian in the 
Middle Ages and what medieval scholars thought of them. Next are an introduction 
to and an edition of the Admonitio S. Basilii ad Filium Spiritualem. The following 
essay on the periodization of Latin writing in the Middle Ages is certainly, for his- 
torians, the most valuable in the volume. After pointing out that the history of Latin 
literature in the Middle Ages by Max Manitius was divided into volumes and sections 
determined by the chronology of political events, Lehmann questions the validity of 
such division. What connection, he asks, was there between such periods as “Justinian 
to Charlemagne" or "The Carolingian" and the different genres of Latin literature? 
He concludes that divisions so determined can seldom be justified and that only” 
occasional did a political development such as the investiture conflict influence the 
course of Latin writing; consequently, it makes more sense to discuss Latin literature 
of the Middle Ages according to its forms of style and thought. The remaining 
studies discuss what was read and written in Latin in Western Europe during the 
seventh century, the knowledge of German humanism gained from collections of 
writings in the libraries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the contributions 
of the Scandinavian region to medieval Latin literature. This volume, more than the 
other four, is composed of studies that provide not only useful information but also 
judicious and learned interpretations which are, after all, the principal objectives of 
most historians. 

University of California, Berkeley Bryce Lyon 


MILITARY OBLIGATION IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND: A STUDY IN LIBERTY 
AND DUTY. By Michael Powicke. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 
263. $7.20.) Professor Michael Powicke is well known for his illuminating articles 
on English military institutions. This book is a work of synthesis, building on his 
previous investigations and also on the specialized studies of such scholars as J. E. 
Morris, Bryce Lyon, J. O. Prestwich, and A. E. Prince. His familiarity with the sources 
extends from Alfred to the Tudors, enabling him to use the secondary literature with 
discrimination and to modify or augment the work of other specialists. This per- 
ceptive, significant book is cleanly written and judicious in its interpretations. Powicke 
stresses the military importance of the nobility throughout the Middle Ages, but 
recognizes also the vital role of mercenaries and places particular emphasis on the 
evolution of nonnoble service from the local forces of Anglo-Saxon times to the 
jurati ad arma of the later Middle Ages. Continuity is the keynote: "From five-hide 
rule and fyrd-wite to Assize of Arms and 'distraint of knighthood, the idea of a 
centrally imposed gradation of duties offset, without destroying, the division of Eng- 
land into nobles and serfs.” The study concludes with a thoughtful and suggestive 
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chapter on the practice of consulting nobles and commoners on military affairs. By 
the mid-fourteenth century, consultation had developed to the point that “England 
deserved the name of ‘constitutional monarchy.’” The book contains its quota of 
minor slips (for example, the calamitous error of citing my name incorrectly) and 
controversial conclusions. The word “fyrd” is perhaps defined too narrowly. What does 
it matter that "the Anglo-Saxon Chronicler identified the feudal host as the fyrd" 
when he used the same term to describe Scottish, Norman, Irish, and French 
armies? Does the familiar Article Two of the “Ten Articles of William I’ (which 
the author misidentifies as the Leis Willelmi) really prove that "the whole free popula- 
tion were bound by William to serve him in war, both in and out of England"? More 
attention might have been given to the naval obligation so basic to the pre-Conquest 
military structure and to the castle-guard duty of post-Conquest times. More might 
have been done with related military developments on the Continent. Nevertheless, 
one must admire the ease and authority with which the author moves through half 
a millennium of development and the insight which he brings to so many fundamental 
matters that have long been obscure or misunderstood. His is a contribution of the 
first order to our understanding of medieval England. 

University of California, Santa Barbara C. WARREN HOLLISTER 


THE KING'S MESSENGERS, 1199-1377: A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HIS. 
TORY OF THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD, By Mary C. Hill. (London: Edward 
Arnold; distrib, by St Martin's Press, New York. 1961. Pp. 163. $9.00.) This is a 
good administrative history. Miss Hill sticks closely to her subject and is able to answer 
a grcat range of questions concerning the origin and development, conditions of 
service, duties, and personnel of the king's messengers. What is more, there emerges 
from her story a rather neat account of the development of the household, its records, 
and its relationship to the Exchequer. Larger questions of the role of messengers in the 
whole constitutional process are left untouched. One obvious reason, apart from the bias of 
the tradition of administrative history, is that they were too low in the hierarchy to affect 
political decisions. Yet, remembering J. C. Davies' "concentric" theories of Edward 
IPs reign, one can see where the question of household control might have been ex- 
plored. Further, the fact that, as Miss Hill demonstrates, the nuncii were the chief 
ties between center and locality, between royal government and the network of sheriffs, 
arrayers, taxers, and envoys who operated "in the field," could have inspired her 
to reflect more carefully on the strength of these communications. Miss Hill an- 
swers many questions. She shows that the king's messengers served for life, not 
just for single missions or short terms. A less permanent group of runners—kitchen 
hangers-on—supplemented them. She traces their development from feudal sergeants 
and chancery servants via a century's wardrobe employment to their direct pay by 
the Exchequer early in Edward IIl's reign. An account is given of such matters as 
wages, clothing, equipment, and pensions; for example, their horses were valued at 
6s.8d. to 40s, and remounts could be obtained at post houses on the main routes. 
Other chapters deal with their functions and personnel. Without these men of yeoman 
stock, it is made clear that the machinery of war and peace would have been slower 
and less efficient. We may reflect that by increasing the amount of king's command at 
the expense of self-government in local affairs, they ensured that the larger questions 
of liberty and privilege would need to be fought for at the center. This problem 
does not arouse Miss Hill's attention. But she has given us enough. Perhaps she will 
inspire a successor to give us the even more important story of the king's knights, 
esquires, and sergeants. | 
University of Toronto M. R. PowickE 
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BOOK OP PRESTS OF THE KING'S WARDROBE FOR 1294-5: PRESENTED 
TO JOHN GORONWY EDWARDS. General Editor, E. B. Fryde. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1962. Pp. lix, 266. $8.00.) 'This handsome volume is a fitting 
tribute to Sir Goronwy Edwards for his long service to Clio, especially in her Welsh 
aspect. The bibliography of his writings and the list of subscribers to the volume attest 
to the influence he has exerted during the past half century as teacher, editor, and 
scholar. The text is a wardrobe book of Edward I, which Edwards really “discovered” 
as a source for the politica] history of the reign. Its date is that of Edward's last great 
Welsh campaign, when he put down the rebellion of Madog ap Llywelyn, but at such 
a great cost as to embarrass seriously his conduct of affairs in Gascony and Scotland 
and to incur the wrath of a nation as yet unused to heavy taxation. Making use of the 
text, the introduction provides a detailed account of the campaign and also places this "book 
of prests" in the administrative history of the wardrobe. In the appendix are several 
cognate documents as well as an itinerary of the King for the regnal year 1294-1295 
and a record of money sent to Wales for the campaign. The edition of the text is a 
model; the whole publication is as nearly faultless as extreme care can make it. 
University of Connecticut Frep A. CAZEL, Jr. 


THE TRAVELS OF IBN BATTÜTA, A.D. 1325-1354. Volume II. Translated 
with revisions and notes from the Arabic text edited by C. Defrémery and B. R. San- 
guinetti by H. A. R. Gibb. [Works issued by the Hakluyt Society, Second Series, 
Number CXVIL] (New York: Cambridge University Press for the Society. 1962. Pp. 
xii, 271—537. $6.50.) Contrary to the present trend among Orientalists to leave transla- 
tions to Oriental scholars, Professor Gibb has evidently discontinued his original re-— 
searches, begun with Harold Bowen on Islamic society and the West, in favor of trans- 
lation. This volume follows that reviewed in this publication [4HR, LXIV (Jan. 1959), 
424], but is more difficult to treat because it deals with areas in the Near East, East 
Africa, and Eastern Europe for which there is no extensive contemporary material for 
use in checking. The translator agrees with earlier critics that the author's claim to 
have journeyed to the trading center of Bulghär on the Volga is fictitious, but he is 
convinced that his trip to the south Russian steppes is genuine. The translation is 
marked with extreme care, accuracy, and thoroughness. The notes abound in references 
to an obvious source, The Encyclopaedia of Islam, and are clotted with what seems to 
be unnecessary details. The book cited in note ninety-nine with "Cairo, n.d." does 
carry a date in the colophon: A.HL 1324. The transliteration is not free of incon- 
sistencies, as a comparison of the words “al-Tráq” and “al-Küfa,” as they occur on the 
first page of the book and on the facing map, would show. 

Princeton University Pamir K. Hırrı 


THE HOLLOW CROWN: A LIFE OF RICHARD 1I. By Harold F. Hutchison. 
(New York: John Day Company. 1961. Pp. xx, 276. $5.00.) The personality, rather 
more than the policy, of Richard H has lent itself to divergent intrepretations. Stubbs 
cautiously found it hard to say whether Richard's changed behavior after a period of 
astonishing moderation had been owing to unscrupulous craft or to the cunning of a 
madman. For Tout, Richard was too idle, too ill trained, too spasmodic, too devoid of 
pertinacity and common sense to become a successful autocrat. For Steel, Richard was 
a temperamental neurotic on the road to madness. For Galbraith, he lacked the char- 
acter to dominate the magnates. For Miss McKisack, "a cloud of romantc illusion 
has gathered round the name of Richard II... but Richard had [by 1399] become 
dangerous, perhaps dangerously mad." Mr. Hutchison refutes such views in The 
Hollow Crown. In a well-written and occasionally oratorical biography, he seeks to 
vindicate Richard's policies and character by depicting "a fascinating king who was 
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also a rational, if unlucky, human being.” Richard's coup d'état of 1397 was “the tri- 
umphant result of seven years’ patient political planning,” and "judged by the stand- 
ards of his own day, Richard's mercy [1398] was exaggerated to the point of fool. 
hardiness,” The author, citing printed chronicles and modern commentaries, reinterprets 
well-known facts. Anthony Steel's Richard II seems to have been constantly at Hutchi- 
son's elbow, and a more formally trained professional historian would, I suspect, have 
acknowledged more specifically a dependence on Steel's researches, To be sure, Hutchi- 
son arrived at a vastly different interpretation of the evidence. Furthermore, his 
strictures on those who hold views contrary to bis own seem to me rather more severe 
than the criticized passage warrants. In stating that historians had branded De Vere 
“with that tendentious label ‘favourite’” and that “forced loans is the tendentious ap- 
pellation of propagandists,” the author supplies an appropriate adjective for his own 
k > 


Hamilton College E. B. Graves 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND. By Percival Hunt. (Pittsburgh, Pa.: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1962. Pp. 153. $4.50.) It is hard to tell for what audience 
Mr. Hunt designed this little book. The author has read such things as the Paston 
Letters and a few of the older secondary works on the fifteenth century and has set 
down his own ruminations in a series of short, disconnected essays without documenta- 
tion and without any original observations to illuminate them. The book reads like 
the appreciative notes of an amateur who has discovered a field of interest that he had 
not previously known to exist. These observations bear such chapter headings as “A 
Note on Prices” (three pages), “Music” (eight pages), “Schools” (eleven pages), 
“Thomas Rotherham” (six pages), “Richard Pace” (five pages), and “Ghosts” (nine 
páges). By no stretch of the imagination can this slight volume be classed as a contribu- 
tion to historical scholarship or interpretation. The book shows no reflection of the re- 
cent scholarship on the fifteenth century. 

Folger Library Louis B. WricHrT 


EUGENIUS IV: POPE OF CHRISTIAN UNION. By Joseph Gill, S.J. [The Popes 
through History, Volume I.] (Westminster, Md.: Newman Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 226. 
$3.75.) In this new series of biographies on the popes edited by Raymond H. Schmandt, 
Loyola University, Chicago, the emphasis is to be on popes who have been heads of the 
Church in times of crisis. Each volume is being assigned to a recognized specialist. 
Since the series is planned to serve the general reader, scholarly apparatus is reduced 
to a minimum, but each biography is intended to be critical and authoritative as well as 
readable. The choice of subject and author for the first volume in the series could 
hardly have been better. Despite the importance of Pope Eugene IV (1431-1447), he 
has never before been the subject of a biography in any language, and his first bi- 
ographer, Joseph Gill, whose monumental The Council of Florence appeared in 1959, 
was uniquely qualified to deal with every phase of his life and work. Throughout his 
pontificate Eugene IV was preoccupied with the union of the Eastern Church with 
Rome and with the defense of the powers and rights of the papacy against the conciliar 
movement. Ás a temporal ruler, he became deeply involved also in the petty Italian wars 
of his age, and, like other Italian princes and despots, he became an employer of calcu- 
lating condottieri and their troops. His success in uniting the Greeks and Latins at the 
Council of Florence in 1439 was destined to be short lived, but a sound principle for 
union was established in the recognition of unity of faith and diversity of rite. Owing 
in part to the weakened conditions of the papacy following the Avignon exile and the 
Great Schism, and in part to his own diplomatic ineptitude, he failed for some time 
to stem the conciliar movement at Basel. Yet his tenacity of purpose eventually tri. 
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umphed, and he was able to re-establish the traditional papal prerogatives. Eugene IV 
cannot be called a reform pope in the strict sense. The Council of Florence did little 
or nothing to inaugurate the wide Church reforms that had become so badly needed. 
A much greater crisis would be required to make reform a central issue. The author has 
given us a critical and vivid biography of Eugene IV, and he has portrayed him, not in 
isolation, but within the general historical framework and outlook of his age. 
Catholic University of America Martin R. P. McGume 


GREEK SCHOLARS IN VENICE: STUDIES IN THE DISSEMINATION OF 
GREEK LEARNING FROM BYZANTIUM TO WESTERN EUROPE. By Deno John 
Geanakoplos. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1962. Pp. xiii, 348. $7.50.) 
The contribution to the revival of Greek in Western Europe made by the Byzantine 
refugees who migrated to Italy both before and after the fall of Constantinople has 
long been recognized. There was a time, indeed, when historians tended to exaggerate 
the importance of that contribution and, as a result, to date the beginning of the 
"renaissance des lettres" from 1453. The role of the Venetian printers, in particular 
that of Aldus Manutius, in the dissemination of Greek literature throughout the West, 
has also been well known. Deno Geanakoplos has, nevertheless, made a significant ad- 
dition to our knowledge of the process by which almost the whole body of classical 
Greek literature was made available to Western Europeans through detailed studies of | 
five of the Greek refugees who were active in the collecting and copying of manuscripts 
and in preparing scholarly editions for the press. These studies are set against the back- 
ground of an informative account of Venetian relations with Byzantium and, more 
particularly, with the Venetian-held island of Crete. All five of the Greek scholars. 
treated here, of whom Marcus Musurus is by far the best known, were Cretans, and 
the cumulative effect of these studies is to demonstrate the extent, not generally realized, 
to which the Cretan colony served as a cultural link between the dying Byzantine Em- 
pire and the great commercial republic, just at the time when the Venetian patriciate 
was beginning to take a somewhat belated interest in the classical studies already 
firmly established at Florence and elsewhere in Italy. A sixth chapter devoted to Erasmus 
as the associate of the Greek scholars in the Aldine Academy contains less that is new. 
It does not, at any rate, add anything very significant to the accounts of Erasmus’ ex- 
perience in Venice already presented by De Nolhac, Renaudet, and others. As is quite 
natural in the context, Geanakoplos stresses the humanist’s debt to those Greek 
scholars he met in the academy, who worked with him in the Aldine press at the 
time when he was preparing for publication the greatly enlarged edition of his Adagia. At 
the same time the author gives Erasmus full credit for his activity as the principal agent 
for the diffusion of Greck literature and Greek studies beyond the Alps. 

University of Western Ontario WiaLLACE K. FERGUSON 


Modern 
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MARINE CARTOGRAPHY IN BRITAIN: A HISTORY OF THE SEA CHART 
TO 1855. By 4. H. W. Robinson. With a foreword by Sir John Edgell. (Leicester: 
Leicester University Press. 1962. Pp. 222. £5 5s.) English concern with marine surveying 
developed concurrently with the growth of naval power primarily because of the prac- 
tical needs to defend the islands and to decrease the high rate of losses from ship- 
wrecks. In Marine Cartography in Britain A. H. W. Robinson has traced that develop- 
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ment from the early manuscript charts of the sixteenth century to the Grand Survey of 
the British Isles in the mid-nineteenth century, and he has supplemented his text with 
lists of charts and hydrographic surveys as well as forty-two full-page reproductions 
of charts that cover the same range. The charts, with explanatory notes, constitute the 
most valuable part of the book. Universal interest in the history of exploration and 
discovery has resulted in the publication of hundreds of volumes of travel accounts, 
histories of explorations, biographies of explorers, and geographies. By and large, how- 
ever, historians have neglected the story of man's perfection of navigational aids, 
especially that of the practical if somewhat unromantic work of hydrographers. 
Robinson's book is a major step toward filling that void. Limiting himself to charts of 
the British Isles and consequently omitting such famous men as Captain James Cook, 
George Vancouver, and Matthew Flinders, the author has still produced a significant 
reference work. His bibliography of selected secondary references and his primary 
sources, which are listed only in the footnotes, indicate a thorough examination of 
available records. The text is not as satisfactory as it could have been, for Robinson has 
presented his history through biographies of individual hydrographers with insufficient 
generalizations to unify the story. Obviously such a history must of necessity be limited, 
and Robinson has stayed within his limitations. In his preface, however, he has re- 
corded a disturbing generalization: "Knowledge gained in the shoal-beset waters around 
the British coasts . . . did more to advance the science of hydrography than the ex- 
ploratory survey of thousand of miles of coastline in other parts of the world." While 
Marine Cartography in Britain surveys the charting of the English coastline, it is too 
limited in scope to make that generalization valid. 

Arlington State College GLEN M. RODGERS 


FOUR CENTURIES OF MERCHANT TAYLORS SCHOOL, 1561-1961. By 
F. W. M. Draper. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 260. $4.80.) 
"The aspirations of the London burghers and their incredible generosity," writes 
W. K. Jordan in The Charities of London 1480-1660, "are perhaps best exemplified in 
the steady and massive support which they lent to education. . . .” Dr. Draper has 
written a useful history of one of the most notable results of such generosity, which 
should give pleasure to old boys and instruction to the historian of education. Founded 
by the Merchant Taylors Company "for the better education and bringing up of chil- 
dren in good manners and literature," and maintained by them ever since, the school 
was for most of its history one of the city of London's three great grammar schools; 
since 1933 it has occupied a suburban site in Hertfordshire. The present volume will 
supplement, but not supersede, H. B. Wilson's history which appeared in 1812 and 
which is far fuller on the earlier period. The third chapter by W. C. Farr in Merchant 
Taylors School: Its Origin, History and Present Surroundings, published by the school 
Archaeological Society in 1929, succeeds better than Draper in placing the institution 
in its historical context. With public schools increasingly under attack in England as 
social anachronisms perpetuating an outmoded class structure, it is a pity that the 
author did not devote fewer pages to the intricacies of school politics and the achieve- 
ments of Old Merchant Taylors, and more to an examination of the kind of education 
given and the values promoted by the school. As it is, the most interesting chapters are 
those dealing with its gradual adaptation to the changing educational needs and 
social aspirations of the upper middle classes in the last hundred years. To Draper, 
probably rightly, the increasing emphasis on games and other character-building ac- 
tivities is as significant as the slow and reluctant addition of modern subjects to the 
classical curriculum. 
Vassar College Donaro J. OLSEN 
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ELIZABETHAN MONOPOLIES: THE HISTORY OF THE COMPANY OF 
MINERAL AND BATTERY WORKS FROM 1565 TO 1604. By M. B. Donald. 
(Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 196r. Pp. xv, 256. 505.) To his earlier work, Elizabethan 
Copper (1955) and the history of the Company of Mines Royal, Professor Donald now 
adds the history of the related company. Founded in the same year, 1568, and for some 
of the same purposes ("to manufacture goods," in the author's phrase), the two had a com- 
mon origin in mining, but were soon to evolve in quite different directions. While the 
Mines Royal became primarily concerned with the production of copper, the Mineral and 
Battery Works began, as the name indicates, with an operation to manufacture brass, 
but when this proved technically difficult, the company became “a licensing company 
which drew royalty from the licenses for operating the various technical processes for 
which it held letters patent.” Most of the book is concerned with three groups of 
patentees who were seeking to manufacture lead in North Derbyshire, pure iron in 
Monmouthshire, and brass in Middlesex. Like Darwin's old maid, their story eventu- 
ally touches much of Elizabethan England. Of course technology forms the core, with 
the rapidly changing but poorly understood science of metallurgy, the exciting 
adaptation of water power at critical points in the manufacturing process, and the 
plight of an "emerging" nation (England) seeking to attract technicians and jeal. 
ously guarded secrets from more advanced countries (Germany). Then the vicissitudes 
of the company add interesting evidence on a central concern of the Elizabethan 
economy: the mobilization of capital through the proliferation and perfection of 
company organization. To the extent that the company's patents could so easily oper- 
ate in restraint of trade and invention, the story often is raised to the level of national 
policy. Although playing cards were the actual cause of the aritimonopolistic outburst 
of 1601, for the previous thirty years William Humfrey and the other patentees had 
fought a losing battle against the leadworkers of Derbyshire in defense of a patent to 
a process that was not new, and the debate over the company's patents helped clarify 
the critical distinctions between a scheme for private gain and a monopoly in the 
public interest which would ultimately be spelled out in the Act of 1624. A chemical 
engineer, himself, Donald can unravel the most complex scientific process; yet he is a 
true historian with his steady interest in the individuals behind the technology or the 
patent. Wide-ranging search in manuscript materials lies behind both the biographies 
and the explanation of the technology. The book is not easy to read, for it is both ill 
proportioned and unnecessarily abstracted from the main stream of Elizabethan his- 
tory. Nevertheless, it does much to restore the history of technology, so often patron- 
ized by pure scientists and misunderstood by simple historians, to its truly central place 
in the story of man's interaction with his environment. 

Smith College | 


THE HISTORICAL REVOLUTION: ENGLISH HISTORICAL WRITING AND 
THOUGHT, 1580-1640. By F. Smith Fussner. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1962. Pp. xxiv, 343. $7.50.) This book contains much information and thought about 
historical work in England in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Fussner 
discusses at length the context for history in the period: the' intellectual background 
with its tendencies toward secularism; the strong influence of the legal tradition in 
England; the state of historical materials, particularly the public records; and the 
important place of antiquarianism, with emphasis upon a key organization, the 
Elizabethan Society of Antiquaries. He describes the sorts of history written during the 
period, revealing a variety that will be striking to those unfamiliar with the subject 
He deals in detail with such leading figures as Sir Robert Cotton, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
John Stow, William Camden, Sir Francis Bacon, and John Selden; there is a chapter on 
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each. His intention is to suggest ways in which "new techniques, attitudes, and facilities 
for research were developed" that made the period a "revolution" from medieval ways 
and prepared the ground for the achievements described by David C. Douglas in 
English Scholars, 1660-1730. He explicitly denies any intention of presenting a history 
of historiography, and so perhaps a reader who does not gain from the book a picture of 
the period as a whole, related to the preceding and following periods, should not be 
disappointed. One cannot be entirely sure that there was a revolution. It is as if the 
French Revolution were presented through discussion of some aspects of the society in 
which it took place, some activities of various groups involved at different times in the 
Revolution, and the work of some key figures, without any broad characterization of 
the Revolution as a whole. Disappointment is assuaged by fascination with the mass of 
detail presented and with the profundity of reflection on many aspects of historical 
work. 

Emory University Warrer D. Love 


WILLIAM LAMBARDE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT: HIS "EMPHEMERIS" 
AND TWENTY-NINE CHARGES TO JURIES AND COMMISSIONS. Edited by 
Conyers Read. [Folger Documents of Tudor and Stuart Civilization.] (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press for the Folger Shakespeare Library. 1962. Pp. xi, 189. $3.50.) 
ADVICE TO A SON: PRECEPTS OF LORD BURGHLEY, SIR WALTER RA- 
LEIGH, AND FRANCIS OSBORNE. Edited by Louis B. Wright. [Folger Documents 
of Tudor and Stuart Civilization.] (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press for the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 1962. Pp. xxvi, 114. $3.00.) It is fitting that Dr. Conyers 
Read's last work should be published by the Folger Shakespeare Library. Just as he was 
the greatest of the Tudor historians in the United States, the Folger Library has become, 
for this country, the chief center of Tudor and Stuart studies. Read himself was greatly 
indebted to the Folger; in the preface to Mr. Secretary Cecil and Queen Elizabeth he 
praised the library not only for “its unrivalled collection of sixteenth-century books" 
but also for "the quiet beauty of its surroundings and the competence and courtesy of 
its staff." That his last work should be the first volume of the recently inaugurated 
"Folger Documents of Tudor and Stuart Civilization" illustrates the continuity of 
Tudor studies in the United States. William Lambarde and Local Government, ably 
edited by Read, consists of two sets of documents, both in the Folger Library. The first 
is “An Ephemeris of the Certifiable Causes of the Peace, from June, 1580 till September, 
1588, 30 Elizabethae Reginae,” a kind of diary or memorandum book containing notes 
that Lambarde, as justice of the peace in the western division of Kent, found necessary 
or desirable to record; the second consists of twenty-nine of Lambarde's charges to 
juries and commissions between 1582 and 1601. The “Ephemeris,” by far the more 
interesting document, gives much information on the activities of a justice of the 
peace and the great variety of cases he heard. There are, of course, a large number of 
cases involving breach of the peace, thievery (especially of sheep and other livestock), 
poaching, assault, homicide, and others; for some of the more interesting cases the 
notations are tantalizingly brief. There is, for example, the case of Edward Long, who 
was sent to the house of correction "for offering fear to such as dwelt alone"; or the 
case of Jane Cowper, who was given a like sentence "at the complaint of the better 
sort of the parish." The number of cases involving bastardy seems high considering 
the harsh penalties imposed: for the mother either whipping or imprisonment, or both; 
for the father, if known and not fled, usually confinement in the house of correction. 
A much different aspect of Elizabethan and early Stuart society is presented in the 
second volume of the “Folger Documents," Advice to a Son, edited by Dr. Louis B. 
Wright. Four precepts by three writers are given: two by Lord Burghley and one each 
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by Sir Walter Raleigh and Francis Osborne, all of them either aristocrats or representa- 
tives of the aristocratic viewpoint. Since three of the four precepts have been published 
previously (the exception is Burghley's “A Memorial for Thomas Cecil”), the volume 
is less important for the professional historian than it is for the student or general 
reader. The last will also profit from Wright's excellent introduction which gives brief 
sketches of the writers and explains how each of the precepts "caught the spirit of the 
age." 

Temple University Rosert C. JOHNSON 


JONATHAN SWIFT AND IRELAND. By Oliver W. Ferguson. (Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 217. $5.00.) Jonathan Swift devoted much of his 
time to political liberty in his native Ireland, Ireland in the cighteenth century Was 
faced by problems unparalleled in any other country, problems created: by curtailment 
of exports, virtual destruction of the woolen industry, the use of land for'grazing instead 
of tillage, absenteeism, three bitterly opposed religious factions, bigotry, and conflicting 
alliances. Reluctant at first to accept a church appointment in Ireland, Swift gradually 
became involved in these matters and wrote many tracts on proposals'for alleviating 
Ireland's domestic conditions. Ferguson has traced Swift's dedication to the cause of 
liberty from his first writings at the age of forty, re-establishing with certainty his 
position as the "Irish Patriot" Swift's first tract, The Story of the Injuted Lady, was 
- allegorical. In it he opposed the union of England and Scotland because it emphasized 
the unhappy, subordinate status of Ireland. In subsequent tracts he frequently pre- 
sented his plan for domestic consumption of domestic products in Ireland. As the 
draper, he wrote a series of Letters in opposition to the granting of a patent to issue 
copper coins in Ireland. In writing these and other pamphlets, Swift was trying to ful- 
fill his responsibility by telling the Irish people their duty and then convincing them 
of it. He attempted much for Ireland, even at the risk of having a price placed on his 
head, and expected much in return. He never forgave the Irish for not responding more 
fully to his call. Dr. Ferguson has carefully and thoroughly developed the relationship 
of Jonathan Swift to Ireland. His careful analysis of Swift’s tracts and use of well- 
chosen excerpts from them provide an excellent and highly readable account of the 
satirist’s role in Anglo-Irish affairs during the first three decades of the eighteenth 
century. 


Arlington, Virginia Homer L, CALKIN 


THE SOUTH SEA COMPANY: AN HISTORICAL ESSAY AND BIBLI- 
OGRAPHICAL FINDING LIST. By John G. Sperling. [The Kress Library of Business 
and Economics, Publication Number 17.] (Boston: Baker Library, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 1962. Pp. xii, 92. $4.00.) The history of the South Sea 
Company consists of Jongueurs punctuated with purple passages. The dream of a com- 
mercial empire that never came into existence is the one constant feature; otherwise, 
as the company plays its many parts, the tale is utterly discontinuous. Most of the 
time the company is on the edge of the stage; thrice it takes the center. Of the vast 
literature on the subject, most of it ephemeral, the finest collection is in the Kress 
Library. Sperling, who has already made some useful contributions to the company’s 
early history, here brings together a fairly comprehensive list of material and intro 
duces it with a competent survey of the company’s career. Minor errors have crept in, 
but the whole remains an aid to scholarship, which students of business history, par- 
ticularly of the complex period between the foundation of the company and the Bubble, 
will find invaluable. Among the useful contributions in the introduction is conclusive 
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establishment of the fact that the syndicate responsible for the 1720 scandal consisted of 
the very men who had propounded the original scheme of 1710. 
London, England JoHN CARSWELL 


PORTRAIT OF A PATRIOT: A BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN WILKES. By Charles 
Chenevix Trench. (Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 1962. Pp. 412. 305.) A 
new biography of Wilkes has long been needed, since the biographies by Postgate (1929) 
and Sherrard (1930) were written before Sir Lewis Namier revolutionized the under- 
standing of the period and inspired a mass af new research, Trench has incorporated 
some of the new viewpoints into his biography and has told the story of Wilkes in 
greater detail than the earlier biographers, but he has not succeeded in getting behind 
the colorful facade of Wilkes. The author’s research is remarkably thorough and wide 
ranging, but often uncritical. His book is best when he is telling the story of Wilkes, His 
vacuum sweeper research gives us all the witticisms (authentic and apocryphal), all 
the adventures (creditable and discreditable), all the love affairs (requited and unre- 
quited, usually the former), and all the animal vitality and delightful humanity of 
Wilkes. The author does not disguise his partisanship for Wilkes. Opponents of Wilkes 
are consistently portrayed in unflattering colors, and Wilkes’s claims for himself are 
taken at face value. Many exceptions may be taken to those parts of the book that give 
general historical background. The author has read Namier and Sedgwick, but he 
demonstrates what many have long suspected: new interpretations can yield distortions 
fully as bad as the old. Although the author has used the new research, it has not 
significantly affected his conception of Wilkes. Slight influences of the work of George 
Rudé are discernible, but Miss Sutherland’s astute analysis of London politics and 
Wilkes has passed unheeded. The Wilkes legend—the self-made legend of a superb 
political agitator—has triumphed again. For a thoughtful exposition of the role of 
Wilkes in parliamentary politics, in London politics, and in early radicalism, the reader 
must look elsewhere. This lively biography gives us the most detailed account of 
Wilkes’s tumultuous life and as such is a useful contribution to the literature on 
Wilkes. 

Illinois State Normal University E. A, REITAN 


YORKSHIRE AND ENGLISH NATIONAL POLITICS, 1783-1784. By MN. C. 
Phillips. [University of Canterbury Publications, Number 2.] (Christchurch, N. Z.: the 
University. 1961. Pp. 60. 6s.6d.) Long before eighteenth-century constitutional studies 
attained their present proportions, the general election of 1784 was recognized as a 
landmark in English political history. It was the contest in which the Fox-North 
coalition was defeated and the way paved for the Younger Pitts first ministry. And in 
its treatment by historians, at least from Lecky onward, one can almost trace the chang- 
ing fashions in historiography through the intervening years. N. C. Phillips, in this 
wellreasoned essay, discusses briefly the work of his predecessors in the field and then 
offers his own interpretation. Basing his conclusions on much hitherto unused material, 
the author analyzes the election in a pivotal county, Yorkshire. He shows how a struggle 
that began with purely local issues became enmeshed in matters of national import and 
contends that in the end the York election helped to shape the outcome of both na- 
tional and local events. Hence, "historical dialectic drives inquiry back to the localities." 
It is an interesting and provocative approach. With the cooperative “History of Parlia- 
ment" now in process and new local archives opening up, we should have more studies 
of this kind. 

Vassar College MILDRED CAMPBELL 
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BRITISH RELATIONS WITH SIND, 1799-1843: AN ANATOMY OF M- 
PERIALISM. By Robers A. Huttenback. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 161. $4.00.) This book sets out “to delineate some of 
the motivations for imperial expansion in Sind, in India, and possibly in the rest of 
the empire.” It is concerned with what the author considers “one of the major para- 
doxes in the history of the nineteenth-century British Empire,” namely, that expansion 
of power in India came at a time when authorities in London strongly opposed further 
territorial acquisition, Huttenback presents a succinct narrative of British decisions and 
actions. In clear language and with sound scholarship, he traces affairs in Sind from 
the time when the company was only one of the contending powers in India to the 
time when the company's system of power spread its authority over India. He shows 
how commercial interest in Sind became increasingly mingled with strategic and 
political considerations. Fears for security and hopes for gain led to quickening diplo- 
matic and military activity, to preponderance, and ultimately to outright annexation. 
He dissects the British, their policies, their national prejudices and. inconsistencies, 
their private aspirations, their inner doubts, and such other attitudes as touched upon 
relations with Sind. But unfortunately, this “anatomy of imperialism” is only one 
eyed. While one eye is certainly fixed upon British behavior, another eye, for the 
vitality of Indian society and institutions, would have added essential distinction and 
conceptual dimension. To see “imperialism” in the usual stereotypes of our own day, 
charged with ideological electricity, is not to see with precision the subtle interconnec- 
tions of two imperial traditions of a bygone era. The company bahadur was an Anglo- 
Indian amalgam, whose prestige, if not survival, necessitated expansion. In the im- 
perial tradition of India, the company stoad as the dynastic symbol and successor of 
the Mogul raj. As such, its destiny was as compelling as that by which! it symbolized 
the British nation. When seen in perspective as the Indian Empire (of Anglo-Indian 
Empire), Huttenback’s paradox disappears. Elphinstone, Metcalfe, Munro! and Bentinck 
acted in an “uncharacteristic manner” because their years in India gave them a char- 
acteristic outlook quite different from that in London. Indianized officers with Indian 
subordinates tended to act and think in the imperial tradition of India. No Indian 
Empire could afford to leave Sind alone—for long. 

University of Wisconsin Rosert Eric FRYKENBERG 


LUKE GRAVES HANSARD, HIS DIARY, 1814-1841: A CASE STUDY IN THE 
REFORM OF PATRONAGE. Edited with an introduction by P. and G. Ford. [Par- 
liamentary Papers Series.] (Oxford, Eng.: Basil Blackwell. 1962. Pp. liv, 225. 425.) 
What might as accurately be subtitled “a case study in the art of political manipulation," 
Luke Graves Hansard's diary tells of his rearguard action to retain the family monopoly 
on publishing papers of the House of Commons. The story of Hansard's struggle to 
preserve this patronage against the zeal of reformers like Joseph Hume and the 
machinations of business rivals anxious to share the profits of government printing is 
admirably summarized by the Fords in the introduction. But it is the personal day-to- 
day record of that struggle, the numerous appearances before parliamentary com- 
mittees, and lobbying at Westminster that offer such a vivid picture of Parliament in 

action. Hansard was not unsuccessful in stemming the tide of reform and competition 
that threatened to engulf the firm's fortunes despite a bitter family dispute and the 
fascinating but expensive diversion caused by the famous libel suit of Stockdale v. 
Hansard. Hansard's character takes form in the pages of his diary. Conscientious and. 
politic, he was given to private catechism at moments of public or private stress. The 
results of these intensely personal analyses confirmed his sense of righteousness and, 
no doubt, armed him to meet the continued attacks of his enemies. Despite the 
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editors introductory claim that the diary broadens our understanding of Victorian 
social history, its greatest value is in the revelations of the effects of reform move- 
ments on a London monopoly and how, by judicious politics, these effects were 
moderated and postponed. Less valuable as a research tool than the other volumes in 
the Fords' indispensable "Parliamentary Papers Series," Hansard's diary nonetheless offers 
valuable insights into the working of the nineteenth-century constitution. 

University of Illinois Gorpon L. GOODMAN 


DEMOCRACY AND THE COST OF POLITICS IN BRITAIN. By William B. 
Gwyn. (London: University of London, Athlone Press; New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1962. Pp. vii, 256. $5.60.) This thoroughly documented, ably written study sup- 
plements the work of Norman Gash's Politics in the Age of Peel. Gwyn is mainly 
concerned with the cost of politics during the period 1832-1918. There is a satisfactory 
introduction on the cost of a parliamentary career prior to 1832 and the efforts of re- 
formers, particularly in the clauses of the second part of the Reform Act of that year, 
to control electoral expenditures. Two main themes run throughout the book: the 
relatively high official and unofficial cost of elections and the problem of payment of 
members of the House of Commons. The declining economic power of the aristocracy, 
the hotly contested election of 1880, in which 87.5 per cent of the constituencies were 
contested as against 41 per cent in 1847 (including most of the costly county con- 
stituencies, previously largely uncontested), and the mounting cost of general elections 
were the determining factors in influencing the House of Commons to pass the 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act of 1883. 'The extension of the suffrage in 1832, 1867, 
and 1884 led to a slow but certain change of attitude of the British working classes, 
which was reflected in the revival of the Radical and Chartist programs for increased 
labor representation and payment of members of the House of Commons. The Labour 
party drew useful lessons from the experience of the Irish National Parliamentary 
party with its strong party discipline and sizable election funds drawn from small 
donations of the Irish peasantry and Irish-American supporters. The efforts of the 
Labour party, by reliance upon the trade-unions, to achieve party discipline and raise 
adequate electoral funds are thoroughly analyzed by the author as is the party's reaction 
to the Taff Vale decision and the Osborne judgment of 1909. By detailed documentation 
and careful argument, Gwyn makes his case "that the payment of members of the 
House of Commons provided by the law of ıgır was not a means for achieving 
political democracy in Britain but a symptom of its success." 

State University of New York, Cortland GIBERT A. CAHILL 


THE DESTRUCTION OF LORD RAGLAN: A TRAGEDY OF THE CRIMEAN 
WAR, 1854-55. By Christopher Hibbert. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1961. 
Pp. xxi, 338. $6.50.) In this absorbing and well-written book Mr. Hibbert has set himself 
a double purpose: to write a military history of the Crimean War and to vindicate its 
conduct by Lord Raglan, the British commander in chief. In the first object the 
author has brilliantly succeeded; in the second, he has failed—perhaps inevitably so. 
Traversing the same ground as Kinglake over seventy years ago, Hibbert describes the 
campaigns vividly and in detail, and makes them live anew. He has drawn upon a large 
variety of manuscripts and on numerous printed sources not available to Kinglake. His 
mastery of materials and gift for narrative are equally impressive. After so graphic 
a revelation, however, of the appalling hardships endured by the troops during the 
terrible winter of 1854-1855, it was a mistake to make so ineffectual and indecisive a 
commander as Raglan "the central figure of the tragedy." For even Hibbert reveals 
him as largely responsible for the disasters that occurred. Thus, against his better 
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judgment, Raglan weakly acquiesced in French military plans. “In the face of the 
enemy,” he “was much too ready to think of himself as an adviser rather than as a 
leader.” The lack of precision in his orders, Hibbert concedes, “was one of the 
tragedies of Lord Raglan's command.” Just such an order led to: the blunder of 
Balaclava. One wonders whether Raglan's concern for the feelings of his subordinates, 
which Hibbert stresses, was not basically a distrust of his own powers of military 
judgment. In consequence of the “almost obsessional dislike of popülar enthusiasm" 
that he shared with his idol, Wellington, Raglan failed to encourage his troops with 
his presence, thereby neglecting the supremely important factor of morale. Worse still, 
like Wellington he was an inveterate enemy of reform in the service. The author is 
at pains to show that the system rather than the commander was at fault. Yet even 
after Inkerman, Raglan defended "the excellence of the present system." As Lord 
Panmure truly stated: "Raglan wil never of bis own accord make any change.” 
Raglan's strong prejudice. against experienced British officers of the: Indian army is 
not even mentioned in this book. Under these circumstances, the attacks upon 
Raglan's conduct of the war were not as "unreasonable" as Hibbert represents. Par- 
ticularly unjust is his treatment of Russell of the Times. Russell’s observation that “the 
aristocracy are trifling with the safety of the Army in the Crimea” is amply sub. 
stantiated in the pages of this work. It seems gratuitous to ascribe Russell's well. 
justified criticisms either to “vindictiveness” or to personal pique. The truth is that 
neither by temperament nor by experience was Raglan qualified'for the highest 
command. He may have been "a dear old Christian Gentleman," but he was not a 
leader of men. From this book, as from Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s, he emerges less a 
tragic than a pathetic figure. 

University of Washington GIOVANNI COSTIGAN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON: A CENTENARY HISTORY OF THE 
EVOLUTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMP- 
TON, 1862-1962. By A. Temple Patterson. (Southampton: University of Southampton. 
1962. Pp. 245. 25s.) The modern (or provincial) university movement in England 
started with the foundation of Owen's College, Manchester, in 1851. Hartley College, 
Southampton, opened by the Earl of Palmerston with great ¿len in 1862, was the second 
of these endowments, although it was not then specifically designed for university 
education. It was not until 1952, however, that it achieved full university status with 
the right to award its own degrees. The author of this centenary history, reader in 
regional history at the university and well known for his Radical Leicester, traces 
here the trials, tribulations, and triumphs experienced in this long haul. Dogged con- 
unually by lack of finance, with an underpaid and overworked staff, often unclear as to 
the direction of development, improvising, sometimes brilliantly, sometimes dis- 
astrously, caught between the cross fire of competing local interests and personalities, 
the struggling college of the 1880's, 1890's, and later miraculously made the grade and 
emerged successfully into the relatively pacific waters of full recognition and govern- 
ment support. The author describes in considerable detail the struggles of the institu- 
tion at different stages, illuminating, incidentally, the intricacies of local government 
as it developed in the late nineteenth century and its relations with the central govern- 
ment, for Hartley College was originall a borough institution. This is largely an 
institutional and administrative history, based on a very full use of local sources and 
placing the university effectively within the setting of its region. The remarkably rapid 
expansion since 1939 (a sixfold increase in the number of students) is fully brought 
out. It contains, however, little strictly educational discussion of such matters as the 
content and methods of education or of university purposes and aims, while the cata- 
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loguing of professorial changes and other minutiae is something of a bore to the 
general reader. This is, however, probably inevitable in an official and commemorative 
history, in this case written with the authority and expertise one has come to expect 
from its author. 

University of Leicester BRIAN SIMON 


CHIEF WHIP: THE POLITICAL LIFE AND TIMES OF ARETAS AKERS- 
DOUGLAS 1ST VISCOUNT CHILSTON. By Eric Alexander 3rd Viscount Chilston. 
[Studies in Political History.] (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1962. Pp. xiii, 
370. $7.50.) This is more than a biography of a minor political figure. It is an evalua- 
tion of the leading personalities and a description of the distinctive issues of British 
politics from the seventies until rgro when Aretas Akers-Douglas, then Lord Chilston, 
"Chief Whip" of the Conservative party for most of bis mature life, retired from 
politics. The book gives admirable insight into the details of party management and 
the complicated interaction of personality and issues. While Akers-Douglas is the 
ostensible subject, great portions of the book become an analysis of the career of Lord 
Randolph Churchill and the somewhat torpid leadership of Lord Salisbury. It is 
argued that Churchill’s party suffered his poses, his sudden verbal assaults upon 
colleagues in the House, and his irresponsible pursuit of power because of his demagogic 
skills and resonance with the new democratic electorate. His career and self-imposed 
retirement (part political and part medical in motive) are described within the context 
of his response to current issues, the major one being Irish Home Rule. The book 
suggests the polarization of politics around popular leaders, which for the author 
meant a steadily narrowing temper of political response, a stiffening of discipline, and 
a decline of eccentricity and freedom. The growth of restrictions on the M.P. was the 
consequence of the widened franchise. Yet there is Joseph Chamberlain's letter of 
rebuke to Akers-Douglas that “a Col. on active service” had been chosen to run in a 
' working-class district when “a Mr. Woodcocke the great trycycle maker” would have 
been less offensive to lower-class sensibilities. Akers-Douglas is almost effaced from the 
book, He lurks continuously in the background, as a good "Whip" perhaps should, 
while the photographs tell the story of his transition from slender manhood to portly 
middle age. Toward the end the concentration on Akers-Douglas diminishes into 
letters and memos which lack assimilation into any major theme. 

American University ArsERT D. Morr 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR (United Kingdom Civil Series). 
Edited by Sir Keith Hancock. FOOD. Volume III, STUDIES IN ADMINISTRATION 
AND CONTROL. By R. J. Hammond. (London: H. M. Stationery Office and Long- 
mans, Green and Company; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 1962. 
Pp. xiii, 836. $14.00 postpaid.) This is the concluding volume of a trilogy devoted to 
food in the “Civil Series" of the official British history of the Second World War. The 
first was concerned mainly with the growth of policy, while the second studied the 
administration and control of foods that were mostly home produced. The present 
volume is made up of five studies, augmented by numerous appendixes and appendix 
tables, of foodstuffs largely imported: sugar, meat and livestock, bacon and ham, oils and 
fats, and wheat, flour, and bread. For the most part it emphasizes problems of pro- 
curement, including some delicate negotiations with allies and neutrals alike, and the 
financial arrangements that stemmed from the ownership of the commodities in 
question by the Ministry of Food. The scale of the work is rather more detailed than 
that of any volume of the "Civil Series,” But it may well be justified by the argument 
that its complex accounts wil be of the utmost value to persons with a professional 
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concern for the problems of food. On the whole, the author concludes, the five cases 
studied in this volume present food control at its peak; he appears to be less critical of 
the Ministry of Food's Commodity Division than in the earlier volumes. Taken to- 
gether the three volumes are almost literally monumental in size and certainly 
thoroughgoing in content. The first will be read by and will be useful to many 
students of the economic history of the Second World War; the second and third 
will more than repay the attention of specialists in food and agriculture. 

Rutgers University Henry R. WINKLER 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR (United Kingdom Military Series). 
Edited by Sir James Butler. THE WAR AGAINST JAPAN. Volume UI, THE DE- 
CISIVE BATTLES. By S. Woodburn Kirby, with C. T. Addis et al. (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 1961. Pp. xix, 
559. $12.60 postpaid.) Third of the five-volume survey of the War against Japan, this 
work continues the high standard of sober scholarship characteristic of the "United 
Kingdom Military Series." Major General Kirby and his associates here deal with the 
year from August 1943 to August 1944 when the tide turned against Japan in South- 
east Asia. Although chiefly concerned with the Burma-India border areas where 
Commonwealth forces were most heavily involved against Japan, they have sought 
to present the war in perspective by including chapters on China and the Pacific. 
They attribute Allied success in Southeast Asia to good generalship, superior air 
power, and efficient administrative organization. Conversely, they ascribe Japan's disas- 
trous defeat to the inflexibility of the Japanese commanders who refused to halt their 
inadequately supported attacks on Imphal and elsewhere until it was too late. The 
British historians are especially critical of the confused system of inter-Allied command 
in which Admiral Mountbatten, the supreme commander in Southeast Asia, was by- 
passed more than once by the American chiefs of staff and by Lieutenant General 
Joseph W. Stilwell, whose numerous titles included that of deputy supreme com- 
mander. They ably present the British view of a problem tbat has already been 
searchingly examined by Charles F. Romanus and Riley Sunderland 'in the American 
official history of the China-Burma-India Theater. Extended treatment is also accorded 
the Long Range Penetration Groups, the famous “Chindits” which were organized 
by Major General O. C. Wingate to operate as guerrillas behind Japanese lines. 
Charging that Wingate abandoned his own precepts on guerrilla tactics, Kirby and 
his colleagues suggest that the controversial hero may have been saved from humilia- 
tion or worse by his death in an air crash. A 
University of Texas WirLLiAM R BrAIsTBD 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE THE SECOND WORLD WAR. By C. M. 
Woodhouse. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. 255. $6.50.) In his intro- 
duction Mr. Woodhouse announces to reviewers that his book is superficial One 
cannot quarrel with this statement, but his further description of his work as a 
critical examination of British foreign policy in the fifteen years under review is, un- 
fortunately, not very apt. Its first part is a long, sixty-page rehash of international 
affairs between 1945 and 1959, the purpose of which, since any analysis is deliberately 
kept at a minimum, it is dificult to discern. Part IT, the heart of the volume, is an 
account of the British reaction to the events of these years. It moves from defense 
policy to British connections with various allies, proceeds to comment on the inter- 
action of foreign policy and the domestic economy, and discusses Britain's special 
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relation with the United States. Subsequently Woodhouse describes the influence of 
Commonwealth countries on British policy, comments on the implications of the 
increasing importance of the smaller states and the new nations for that policy, and 
finally turns to the United Nations and the effect of party politics on foreign policy. 
At no point does he present much information on the subjects he discusses. His ac- 
count of defense policy may be used as an illustration of his method. A chapter of some 
fifteen pages, it is literally composed of précis of Defence White Papers from 1946 to 
1959, strung together in series with almost no mortar of assessment or explanation to 
hold it together. Other chapters are not quite such starkly simple repetitions of official 
policy papers, but the technique is indicative of Woodhouse's approach. His con- 
clusions, which appear as "The Quest for New Relationships" in Part III, offer the 
unexceptional comment that Britain is no longer able to act alone in the world plus 
the author's own opinion that neither in a united Europe nor an Atlantic community, nor 
indeed in a changing Commonwealth, is Britain likely to find a new kind of sovereign 
unit to enable it to stand on equal terms with the giant powers of the mid-century. 
These may be sound conclusions, but they bear little relationship to the account that 
precedes them and require much more analysis than Woodhouse has felt it neccesary 
to afford them. It is a pity that this former director-general of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, who has been a distinguished soldier, able businessman, and 
successful politician, should have written such a routine book. Clearly the reticence 
of high position is often a handicap to scholarship. 

Rutgers University Henry R. WINKLER 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE IN ENGLAND AND WALES: THE NATIONAL 
HEALTH SERVICE, 1948-1961. By Almont Lindsey. (Chapel Hill: University ot 
North Carolina Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 561. $8.50.) As the most ambitious attempt by a 
major democratic country to provide complete medical care and related services as a 
normal perquisite of citizenship, the British National Health Service is already the 
subject of an extensive bibliography. Almont Lindsey now contributes a compre- 
hensive survey of National Health’s history thus far, based on monographs, periodicals, 
personal interviews, and the reports produced by official and semiofficial investigatory 
bodies, such as the Guillebaud Committee. No aspect of the National Health Service 
goes untouched, from dental and ophthalmic services to midwifery and the provision 
of domestic help to stricken housewives. The usefulness of the book is enhanced by its 
tables, bibliography, and full documentation (although one could wish that politicians 
would not so often be quoted anonymously, without even an indication as to party 
affiliations). On most of the controversial points, Lindsey concludes that NHS has 
been a success, or at least that it has done as well as could be expected, given some of 
the handicaps confronting it, including the obsolescence of many British hospitals and 
other facilities after the war and the tangled organization and uneven coverage of 
the prewar health insurance program. He finds little sign of extravagance; medical 
costs in Britain are a smaller proportion of gross national product than in the United 
States. Where the NHS has made the least progress, the way has been barred, either 
by the country's economic difficulties (as in the building of new hospitals) or by 
cultural obstacles not easily overcome (the low esteem in which dentistry was held 
in Britain). For background and for the early years, scholars will still need Harry 
Eckstein’s incisive English Health Service (1959). Lindsey's account is detailed and 
sometimes repetitious, but it is even-tempered, thorough, and clear. For the most recent 
years, particularly, it is a valuable work of reference. 

Stanford University Rıcnarp W. LYMAN 
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RECHERCHES SUR LES EFFECTIFS DES ARMÉES FRANCAISES DES 
GUERRES D'ITALIE AUX GUERRES DE RELIGION, 1494-1562. By Ferdinand 
Lot. [Bibliothèque générale de l'École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI* Section.] 
(Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1962. Pp. 288.) Ferdinand Lot's book on the size of the French 
armies during the sixteenth century is a by-product of his L’Art militaire et les armées 
au moyen áge (1946). It was written between 1943 and 1947. The author added a preface 
in 1951, but he died the following year before he had had an opportunity to revise his 
manuscript. Under these circumstances, there is an element of unfairness in criticizing 
the book, but one may suspect that even if the author had lived the book would not 
have enhanced his reputation. Its principal fault is that it is too narrowly conceived, 
being little more than an attempt to determine the varying size of the French army. 
Questions on recruitment, organization, supply, finance, and training, for example, are 
neglected, and one looks in vain for comments on how the size of the army was af- 
fected by society or on how the existence and needs of the army affected royal domestic 
policy. Lot's figures show that the French army was over twice as large on the eve 
of the Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis in 1559 as it had been at the time of.the invasion of 
Italy in 1494, but no explanation is given on how the crown was able!to bring about 
this increase. The book is almost devoid of interpretation and has, presumably because of 
the premature death of the author, no conclusion. On the other hand, the book does 
serve a useful purpose. Contemporary statements and data on the size of the French 
army at various times are analyzed, and some archival material is published. On the 
whole Lot's judgment seems sound although one may wonder whether the lance of 
six men should be counted as having only four on the grounds that two of its members 
were noncombatants, Lot publishes several military budgets, but there i is no way to tell 
whether there was actually a soldier for each salary claimed by a military commander. 
These problems are inherent in any study of the size of the Renaissance armies, and 
in spite of some shortcomings, scholars will be grateful for the publication of this book. 
Emory University J. Russert Major 


DIDASCALIE: STUDIES IN HONOR OF ANSELM M. ALBAREDA, PREFECT 
OF THE VATICAN LIBRARY, PRESENTED BY A GROUP OF AMERICAN 
SCHOLARS. Edited by Sesto Prete. (New York: Bernard M. Rosenthal. 1961. Pp. 
xiv, 530. $28.00.) These studies were prepared to honor Father (now Cardinal) Anselm 
Albareda, prefect of the Vatican Library, on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his appointment to that office. Professor Sesto Prete of Fordham University was 
formerly a research scholar in the Vatican Library and thus had ample opportunity 
to become intimately acquainted with Albareda and his work. As prefect since 1936, he 
has not only continued the programs of development and publication inaugurated by 
his distinguished predecessors, Cardinals Franz, Ehrle, Giovanni Mercati, and Eugéne 
Tisserant, but he has also done much on his own initiative to make the Vatican 
Library a model center of scholarly research. After the introduction, 'which is con- 
cerned with the achievements of Albareda, there arc a total of twenty-two studies. 
Because most of the contributions belong to philology rather than to history, only the 
following need be mentioned here: Halecki, “The Defense of Europe in the Renaissance 
Period”; Marti, “Gomez versus the Spanish College at Bologna"; Schmid, "Urgentibus 
Hd Fatis (Tac. Ger. 33)"; Wallach, "The Unknown Author of the Libri Carolini 

.” As a whole the volume maintains a higher standard of scholarship than is found 
in | most Festschriften. Several studies, in fact, may be characterized as outstanding and 
exceptionally valuable contributions. "The book is furnished with a number of figures 
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and plates and is satisfactorily printed, but it has no index and is very shabbily bound. 
The price is much too high, 
Catholic University of America "^ Martin R. P. McGumez 


CORRESPONDANCE DE THEODORE DE BEZE. Volume H (1556-1558). 
Collected by Hippolyte Aubert. Published by F. Aubert et al. [Société du Musée 
historique de la Réformation. Travaux d'Humanisme et Renaissance, Volume XLIX.] 
(Geneva: Librairie E. Droz. 1962. Pp. 284.) The relatively brief period covered by this 
volume was a busy and rather stormy one for Beza. Much of his time was taken up with 
two related endeavors: to ameliorate the condition of the Protestant subjects of Henry 
II of France and to reach some basis of concord between the Swiss Reformed churches 
and the German Lutherans. Though he felt that he had had some limited success in 
the first of these tasks, he failed in the second, caught between the intransigence of the 
Lutherans and the suspicions of the Swiss Reformers, especially Bullinger. Calvin was 
more sympathetic with Beza's attempts at conciliation. Ás in the previous volume of 
this series [see AHR, LXVI (Apr. 1961), 796], every effort has been made to establish 
the best possible text of the letters and supplementary documents printed here. The 
footnotes are detailed, carefully identify persons and events mentioned in the docu- 
ments, and refer not only to the published literature but also to unpublished archival 
material. The editors of this valuable series are doing their work exceedingly well. 
University of Kansas WiLLIAM GILBERT 


THE MASSACRE OF SAINT BARTHOLOMEW, By Henri Noguéres, Translated 
by Claire Eliane Engel. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1962. Pp. 168. $3.50.) The 
crimes of Saint Bartholomew's Day are reported once again by the French journalist 
Henri Noguéres. Like the publication that Noguéres edits, Aux carrefours de l'histoire, 
his Massacre is intended to stimulate popular reflection about history rather than to 
refine the scholar's understanding of it. Unfortunately, his introductory material on 
personalities, politics, and religion is sometimes less accurate than the nonspecialist 
deserves, while his conclusion on the long and painful controversies to which the 
incident gave rise is less sophisticated than the nonspecialist could appreciate. In be- 
tween is some exciting and well-verified reporting. Though the book is without 
bibliography and inadequately footnoted, Noguéres has clearly used all the standard 
sixteenth-century sources on the massacre: L'Estoile, Brantóme, Tavannes, De Thou, 
Marguérite de Valois, Miron, and others. He has created from them an hour-by-hour 
account of those August days that is intensely real and terrifying. For the non- 
specialist the advantage of his narrative over the equally vivid ones of the sixteenth 
century is that along the way he assembles and tries to reconcile impartially all the 
contradictory stories about what happened. The scholar will find little that 1s new in 
Noguéres's interpretation except perhaps his psychological comments on the sibling 
rivalry between Anjou and Charles IX. Like most twentieth-century historians, he 
rejects the notion that Catherine had long planned to exterminate the Huguenots, as 
well as Romier's thesis on premeditation by the Guises. Henry of Guise emerges as 
a man revenging family honor by murdering Coligny, but also as a noble, if shrewd, 
warrior, above such butchery. Catherine is seen as a Macbiavellian ruler, a frustrated 
woman, and a hysterical mother. Since the author has done little research on urban 
religious developments, Paris is shown merely as Catholic, fanatic, and greedy. 
Charles is sick, sick, sick. The strength of this book is in its dramatic narrative and in its 
expression, which the translator has only occasionally spoiled. 

Brown University NATALIE ZEMON Davis 
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FRENCH PROFILES: PROPHETS AND PIONEERS. By G. P. Gooch. (London: 
Longmans. 1961. Pp. viii, 291. 30s.) It is an old complaint that publishers’ blurbs are - 
misleading. But since publishers continue to produce them, and since they continue, 
sometimes, not to be altogether exact, what is one to do but continue to say so? 
Longmans here claims, “The book as a whole casts new light on France's eminence 
in the world of thought." This really is not true. Dr. Gooch's essays are gracious and 
pleasing, but they do not illuminate much that was hitherto obscure. They are simply 
more like the recent studies he has been bringing out, sympathetic, narrative, literary 
in style. Possibly one may say—without seeming to assume a grotesque condescension 
toward so distinguished a historian—that these are bedside reading for a generation 
of gentlefolk who have largely taken leave of our world. Or almost so, if the tranquil 
pages of the Contemporary Review (to which Gooch contributed some of these and 
other essays) did not exist to attest to the lingering tenacity of the ninéteenth century. 
French history, we are told, divides at 1789. Half the pages here are devoted to pre- 
revolutionary figures, half to those of the postrevolutionary era. In fact, this means 
that all the prerevolutionary names are associated with the Enlighténment (Bayle, 
Saint-Pierre, Voltaire, and others). The rest belong to the various Catholic schools 
(Maistre, Veuillot, Lacordaire, Dupanloup, and others) or to "secular sociology 
(Saint-Simon, Michelet, Taine, Sorel). Of the twenty chapters, only the one dealing with 
“Voltaire as Historian” is of any great length, and this is reprinted from Catherine the 
Great and Other Studies. The book is thus made up of brief sketches, drawing on 
memoirs, letters, and the formal works of the prophets and pioneers under review. It is 
difficult to know what to say about it, except that it may seem useful as àn introduction 
to a variety of interesting people. More positively, one might add that it is remarkable 
as the product of a mature scholar. The writing is vigorous and clear, sometimes 
enthusiastic, and, even when dealing with subjects hardly congenial'to the liberal 
temperament, never unfair. A younger man might have exposed his subjects” weak- 
nesses and his own preferences (or the reverse) more forthrightly; whether in this 
case such portraits would have been better or worse is for every reader to judge. There 
are, of course, no scholarly apparatus, no bibliography, no index, and probably no need 
for them. All in all, this pleasant collection is proof again that, as FrediL. Hadsel has 
put it, "Liberal historians such as George Peabody Gooch are no longer being pro- 
duced." 

University of Toronto Joan C. CAIRNS 


BIBLIOTHEQUE DE VOLTAIRE: CATALOGUE DES LIVRES :(ACADEMIE 
DES SCIENCES DE L'URSS: INSTITUT DE LITTÉRATURE RUSSE [MAISON 
PUSHKIN]—BIBLIOTHEQUE PUBLIQUE D'ÉTAT SALTYKOV-SHCHEDRIN). 
Edited by M. P. Alekseev and Tatiana N. Kopreeva, in consultation with V. S. 
Lublinsky. (Moscow: Editions de l'Académie des Sciences de l'URSS. 1961. Pp. 1171. 
3 rubles, 50 kopecks.) Voltaire's library had to be unusually voluminous: and complete 
because, living far from Paris as he did, he could not rely upon loans or public 
libraries for his access to books. And since his stock in trade was to continue to be 
controversial, and since, to be the arbiter of Parisian opinion, he had to know what was 
being published there, he accumulated at Ferney a working library that was amazingly 
comprehensive, This was the library that was sold to Catherine the Great after his 
death and which, after being housed in The Hermitage, 1s now accessible, undispersed, 
in the Saltykov-Shchedrin Library in Leningrad. Students of intellectual history will 
welcome the publication of this extremely well-edited catalogue, which has been in 
preparation, off and on, since 1929. It is not only of use in the study of Voltaire—for 
example, it indicates for each item whether the book bears any marginalia or other 
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signs of Voltaire's having read it—but it also constitutes a sort of bibliographical source 
. book of the Age of Enlightenment. Since the Catalogue has been published in an edition 
of only fifteen hundred copies, university and college libraries would be wise to pur- 
chase it while they still can. 

Dartmouth College AnruHUR M. WILSON 


DENIS DIDEROT: UNE GRANDE FIGURE DU MATÉRIALISME MILITANT 
DU XVIII' SIÈCLE. By József Szigeti. [Studia Philosophica Academiae Scientiarum 
Hungaricae, Number 2.] (Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó. 1962. Pp. 94. Ft. 30.) The 
author of this monograph is director of the Institute of Philosophy of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences. This volume is the second in a series intended to make the work 
of Hungarian specialists in logic, ethics, and aesthetics, as well as in the history of 
philosophy and of dialectical materialism, available to foreign scholars. Accordingly, 
the studies are published in one of four languages: English, French, German, or 
Russian. Professor Szigeti is as militant himself as he conceives Diderot of having 
been. Thus on his very first page, in referring to the suspension of the Encyclopédie in 
1752, he remarks, “One saw then, once again, as one can also see so many times in 
our day, the representatives of a reactionary clergy and an oppressive power united 
in good Christian harmony in the attempt to drown this vigorous new-born child in 
holy water." His pages, too, are peppered with references to Marx, Engels, and Lenin, 
and with appeals to their authority. This is, in short, an orthodox Marxist-Leninist 
work. The author amply demonstrates, nevertheless, that he is well grounded in the 
history of philosophy and the history of science. His pointing up the importance of 
Diderot's much-neglected Pensées sur l'interprétation de la nature is especially valuable. 
He contrasts meaningfully the dynamic, vitalistic materialism of Diderot with the 
static, mechanistic materialism of D'Holbach, on the one hand, and with the concealed 
idealism of the deists, on the other. He emphasizes the significance of Diderot's realizing, 
more than any of his contemporaries, that time and the elapsing of time, with its im- 
plications of successiveness and change, revolutionize one's philosophy of nature and 
one's understanding of the universe, And the author makes much of his contention that 
in political philosophy Diderot "was a thinker essentially plebeian." In summary, what 
this book is about is this: How much, and in what ways, was Diderot really a philoso- 
pher? Recent historiography, at least since Cassirer's Philosophy of the Enlightenment, 
is coming more and more to accept the view that Diderot was a philosopher as well 
as a philosophe: Paolo Casini's Diderot "philosophe" (1962) is a masterly contribution 
to this viewpoint. Szigeti's forceful argument will help to strengthen the trend. 
Dartmouth College ARTHUR M. WirsoN 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THOUGHT OF ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
By Jack Lively. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. 263. $4.00.) Alexis de 
Tocqueville, famous for his Democracy in Ámerica, was also distinguished for other 
writings as well as for his mid-nineteenth-century political career in France. While 
most scholars have confined their attention to the Democracy, Mr. Lively, a lecturer 
at the University College of Swansea, has covered the broad range of Tocqueville’s 
works to achieve a systematic study of his political and social thought. The result is a 
volume valuable to both the historian and the political scientist. The author reinforces 
the view of Tocqueville as a liberal aristocrat to whom freedom was “a sacred thing.” 
Although Tocqueville accepted political democracy and the right of the majority to 
rule, he also feared the effect that society's power to enforce conformity would have 
on liberty. Lively makes the point that Tocqueville distinguished between democracy 
as a political process and democracy in the sense of the tyranny of mass opinion. Thus 
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he did not believe that political democracy had to depend directly in every instance 
on expressing the popular will. In America Tocqueville saw, Lively concludes, “not so 
much the dangers of an egalitarian society as successful resistance to them,” and he 
looked to strong local self-government as the basis of a healthy democracy and as a 
means of preserving liberty in a democratic society. Decrying the popular tendency to 
regard Tocqueville as an omniscient prophet, critic, or advocate of democracy, Lively 
notes that he embraced political theory more modestly as a guide to his own political 
judgments and decisions. "His strength lies in his constant sense of the different 
potentialities open in any social situation. It is this that gave urgency to his whole 
discussion of democracy and especially to his defence of liberty.” Although the author 
makes good use of the two major French editions of Tocqueville's writings, he relies 
chiefly on the classic Democracy and the Ancien régime. 

American University ARTHUR A. ExrncH, Jr. 


. TOCQUEVILLE AND THE OLD REGIME. By Richard Herr. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1962. Pp. 142. $3.50.) With this brief revisionist study of 
Tocqueville's Old Regime, the author contends that in his new work Tocqueville re- 
turned, appearances notwithstanding, to the old theme of the relations of liberty 
and democracy which he had magnificently explored in their American aspects some 
twenty years earlier. Mr. Herr agrees that there are other levels on which the Old 
Regime may be and has been read. But the “ocean current," he insists, is Tocque- 
ville’s deep conviction that democracy in France had ended in tyranny rather than 
liberty not because of developments between 1789 and 1815 but out of the course of 
events in the prerevolutionary old monarchy. While France moved away from a de- 
caying aristocratic society toward democracy more rapidly than the rest of Europe, 
the attributes of royal power increased disproportionately. Centralized absolutism was 
one legacy; much more important, the kings destroyed the intermediate power of the 
aristocracy which had preserved "a strange kind of liberty." The crown pitted class 
against class. It generated fear and hatred among Frenchmen. It created a narrow 
individualism rather than the necessary cooperation of heart and mind, idea and belief, 
for the common good. The kings, not the Revolution or Napoleon, made France unfit 
for freedom and the society of the future. It was the Bourbon kings who condemned 
future generations of Frenchmen to servitude. Tocqueville, so runs Herr's analysis, was 
profound in his understanding that democratic institutions could not be free unless 
liberty were joined to equality under the aegis of political democracy. Profound for his 
own time, Tocqueville was prophetic for the future. There is much of interest and 
value in this concise study as Herr skillfully elaborates on his theme, and to commend 
it and him is only fitting and proper. It is almost certain that his well-grounded, dis- 
cerning, and lucid interpretation will stimulate fresh discussion of Tocqueville's 
masterpiece. Some readers, including me, may find that even in so brief a study the 
author has contrived to be a little repetitious, that his account of Tocqueville, his 
health and tribulations, is too full, and that his book, like Tocqueville's, is a tract for 
his times, These are minor points on which I would not insist. I would, however, 
raise a question over the author's large endorsement of Tocqueville in making the 
kings the villains of the piece. If one is not on entirely firm ground in making the 
later harsh developments la faute à Rousseau or perhaps à Voltaire, he may also exagger- 
ate or even distort in making them, for 1856 or 1962, la faute aux rois. 

New York University Leo GERsHoY 


GEIJER: SOM HISTORIKER, By Bengt Henningsson. | Studia Historica Upsaliensia, 
Number 5.] (Stockholm: Svenska Bokförlaget. 1961. Pp. xii, 506. 38.00 kr. S.) Although 
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Gooch called Geijer "the father of historical writing in Sweden,” he devoted only 
thirteen lines to his work. Henningsson redresses the balance in a volume that has 
both the virtues and the faults of a doctoral dissertation. The first thirty-six pages are 
devoted to a survey of the intellectual climate of the Enlightenment, and succeeding 
chapters open with similar background description—material vital for the author to 
know, less necessary to put in another book. On the other hand, the rigid limitation to 
discussion of Geijer as historian excludes from consideration his personal background 
and family life, his literary, religious, and political activities—matters not only im- 
portant in themselves, but for Geijer surely as relevant to his lecturing and writing as 
was the climate of opinion in various European countries. A historian is a complete man, 
but here the inner interactions of this amazingly vigorous and versatile personality are 
obscured. The value of Henningsson's work lies in the careful description and analysis 
of Geijer’s lectures as professor of history at Uppsala and of his historical writings 
from 1815 to 1847. The subject's sweeping interpretive view of history is explained as a 
result of his early study of philosophy. Geijer had a strong feeling for the cultural im- 
portance of history, for “a people lives not only in the present but in its memories." He 
was concerned with freedom, with the social philosophy of romanticism, and with 
morality and religion: "History is in its essence religious; a process of human education; 
a development toward a goal—the universal society.” He emphasized facts and that 
facts should speak for themselves, but he knew how to make barbed comments on the 
facts, as when he called the Union of Kalmar "an occurrence that looked like an idea." 
He did not hesitate to evaluate men, though the only hero who came through his scrutiny 
with full approval was Gustavus Adolphus, who had “majesty in his soul," and whose 
"military greatness was balanced by his peaceful work, his religious idealism by his real- 
political vision." Hennnigsson finds in Geijer's early lectures something of the skepticism 
of the Enlightenment yet more of an exuberant romantic nationalism that made them 
extraordinarily popular with both town and gown. As Geijer delved more into the 
archives and read more widely, his independent mind made him more cautious on such 
items as the historicity of the myths and sagas. His study of Sweden's history plus his 
involvement in the affairs of his day led to an increasing conviction of the importance of 
the opposition between king and commoners on the one hand and the aristocracy on 
the other. This kind of rethinking led to his "apostasy" from conservatism in 1838 and 
to his taking up the liberal cause in the last decade of his life. Here is a detailed record 
of a powerful mind and spirit examining the history of his people, steadily shifting 
emphasis with advancing knowledge and changing times, but holding to fundamentals. 
The German summary of twenty-four pages is sufficiently substantial to give non-Swedish 
readers the essence of the account. 

Stanford University FRANKLIN D. Scorr 


PETER VEDEL, UDENRIGSMINISTERIETS DIREKTØR. Volume II, 1865-1911. 
By V. Sj$quist. [Skrifter udgivet af Jysk Selskab for Historie, Sprog og Litteratur, 
Number 10.] (Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget. 1962. Pp. 387. 22.50 kr.) The completion 
of Viggo Sj¢qvist’s biography of the long-term (1858-1899) director of the Danish 
Foreign Office fulfills the promise of the first volume [4HR, LXIV (Oct. 1958), 170]. 
As permanent undersecretary and drafter of many of the most important dispatches, 
Vedel became more influential than several of the Foreign Ministers, and although his 
advice was not always followed, future events usually indicated he had been right. He 
had, for the most part, a canny realization of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
Great Powers and of the stresses under which they operated. He correctly sensed the 
efficient power of Prussia and used his influence to restrain the futile bitterness of his 
colleagues in the period after the loss of Schleswig-Holstein. He advised against an 
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alliance with France in 1870, although it was the speed of the Prussian advance rather 
than Vedel’s arguments that saved Denmark from such a tragic blunder. The author 
repeatedly criticizes Aage Friis for his overestimation of Vedel and for his too-casy 
acceptance of Vedel’s later reminiscences. He has used even more thoroughly than Friis 
the great wealth of the Vedel archives deposited since 1943 in Rigsarkiv, especially 
the diaries and other contemporary documents. The result is not any major reinterpreta- 
tion, but a series of rectifications of detail in the evaluation of men and events. These 
include the negotiations for the sale of the Virgin Islands to the United States in the 
early and fruitless stages of 1867-1870 and 1896-1897; the attempt to establish neutrality, 
in which Vedel opposed unilateral Danish action, but favored common Scandinavian 
agreement (while he also understood its current impracticality); repeated but unsuccess- 
ful efforts to regain at least a part of Schleswig; and Denmark's successful effort to 
get along with its aggressively expanding neighbor to the south and to preserve its 
existence. 

Stanford University FRANKLIN D. Scorr 


BISMARCK, FRANKREICH UND DIE SPANISCHE THRONKANDIDATUR 
DER HOHENZOLLERN: DIE "KRIEGSCHULDFRAGE" VON 1870. By Jochen 
Dittrich, Introduction by Gerhard Ritter. (Munich: R. Oldenbourg. 1962. Pp. xiv, 465. 
DM 48.) Combining his earlier work in the Sigmaringen archives with a carcful study 
of the materials from the German diplomatic archives first published by Georges 
Bonnin in 1957, Jochen Dittrich here presents the first examination of the Hohen- 
zollern candidacy based on direct acquaintance with all pertinent documentary materials. 
It is a measure of the abilities of earlier historians that the release of the archival 
materials has not altered essentially the picture that they. had developed by interpolation. 
Thus, on one level, Dittrich merely verifies these key facts: the Spanish in 1869 first 
broached the subject of the candidacy, they revived the idea in early 1870, and from 
that point Bismarck "made the candidacy" by being its fervent advocate to the time 
of the July crisis. While attending to these details, however, Dittrich is primarily con- 
cerned with the broader question of intent. On this level, he extensively examines all 
previous literature on the problem. He concludes that neither France nor Prussia 
wanted a war. The crisis that ended in war was the result of Gramont’s hope to achieve 
a resounding diplomatic victory and of Bismarck's efforts to restrict that victory. These 
efforts included the editing of the Ems telegram to make the dismissal of Benedetti 
substantiate the impression that Prussia's retreat on the candidacy was not made from 
weakness. Dittrich makes a careful distinction between a willingness to accept war, 
which he attributes to Bismarck, and an actual will to war, which he denies Bismarck 
possessed. The author supports this view by placing the candidacy in the context of 
Bismarck's entire policy. In this light Dittrich sees the candidacy as an instrument for 
the encouragement of German unity (by strengthening Prussia). Bismarck persisted in 
his plan because he believed that Prussia could remain free of implication. The critical 
point in the crisis was the period July 6-12 when France, convinced of Prussia's in. 
volvement, passed the point of no return in its commitment to a policy of complete 
diplomatic victory. Bismarck meanwhile had determined to stand fast, not wanting 
war but willing to risk it rather than accept diplomatic defeat. Dittrich's argument is 
well documented, but, as he himself admits, the intentions ascribed to Bismarck are 
drawn by inference from the analysis of the Chancellor's policy, and so, lacking 
final documentary proof, they can never be wholly beyond dispute. 

Alma College WirmM J. McGoı, Ja. 


LIBERALE PARTEIORGANISATION UNTER BESONDERER BERÜCKSICHT- 
IGUNG DES LINKSLIBERALISMUS, 1871-1893: EIN BEITRAG ZUR DEUTSCHEN 
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PARTEIGESCHICHTE. By Ursula Steinbrecher. [Inauguraldissertation zur Erlangung 
des Doktorgrades der Philosophischen Fakultät der Universität zu Köln.] (Cologne: 
[the Author.] 1960. Pp. 283.) Ursula Steinbrecher has produced a penetrating analysis 
of Leftist liberal party organization in Germany between 1871 and 1893. She discusses 
the Progressive party system, its program, and the organs of the Parliamentary party 
and its activities: Campaign propaganda, finances, publicity, party congresses, and local 
extraparliamentary organization. The work is well documented and contains a com- 
prehensive bibliography of the standard works, memoirs, letters, pamphlets, statutes, 
periodicals, and party newspapers. The bibliography includes governmental and party 
records, platforms, and special reports. The book's basic aim is to fulfill an obvious 
need for continuity in all phases of German political and social life since the catas- 
trophes of recent history. The author writes clearly and concisely, with excellent 
organization. Constant comparisons are drawn between liberal-bourgeois-middle-class 
parties and mass parties, such as the German Social Democratic party, and between 
American and English party caucuses. Both in England and America the widening 
of the suffrage to include the lower middle classes posed questions of winning, 
disciplining, and educating this new mass of voters. For German liberals, party 
organization posed the problem of the nature of liberalism, in England and America, 
questions of political tactics. 

California State College Joan W. KELLER 


AUS MEINEN TAGEN UND TRÄUMEN: MEMOIREN, AUFZEICHNUNGEN, 
BRIEFE, GESPRACHE. By Kurt Breysig. Edited by Gertrud Breysig and Michael 
Landmann. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1962. Pp. xiii, 191. DM 26.) Kurt 
Breysig (1866-1940) was professor of history at the University of Berlin. His interests 
were unusual broad: he has been regarded as a forerunner of Oswald Spengler and 
as a founder of modern cultural history (Kulturgeschichte); he was a sociologist and 
a philosopher of history; he was interested in ethnography, in primitive peoples and in 
myths, in art and in poetry; he delivered the address at Nietzsche's funeral (1900) and 
was for many years (1899-1916) a close friend of the German poet Stefan George. In 
1955 his "Die Geschichte der Menschheit" was published with an introduction by 
Arnold J. Toynbee. Characteristically the two largest volumes are devoted to “Die 
Anfänge der Menschheit” and “Völker ewiger Urzeit.” Only the last volume, second 
shortest of the whole work, deals with world history since the end of the Middle Ages. 
His widow and Professor Michael Landmann of the Freie Universitat Berlin have now 
published some of Breysig's diaries, conversations, and letters. Like many Germans of 
his generation, Breysig started as an enthusiastic nationalist and monarchist. He changed, 
therein unlike other German historians, after 1890, and in 1898 he wrote: "Ich mochte 
Gleichheit der Voraussetzungen, gleiche Luft. und Lichtmenge für alle... aber alle 
erdenklichen Klauseln zugunsten der Individualität. Für heute aber auch möglichste 
Abschwächung der nationalen Gegensätze, Vorbereitung des dauernden europäischen 
Friedens, friedliche Zivilisierung der Welt. Gegen Adel und gegen Erbrecht. Keine 
Agrar-, keine Handwerker-, keine Deutsche-Reich-Romantik.” His was a universal 
mind. He was as eager to follow the developments of the natural sciences as of the 
social sciences and of art. In 1926 Max Planck wrote him: “Ich teile mit Ihnen die 
Überzeugung, dass es das Ziel einer jeden wirklich umfassenden Untersuchung der 
Wirklichkeit sein muss, die Geistes- und die Naturwissenschaften als eine Einheit zu 
begreifen, und weiter, dass der einzige sichere Weg zu diesem Ziel über die ge- 
schichtliche Werdenslehre geht.” The present book is short, but it contains much 
fascinating reading for anyone interested in the intellectual history of the period. 
University of Denver Hans Koun 
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AKTEN ZUR DEUTSCHEN AUSWARTIGEN POLITIK, 1918-1945. Series D, 
1937-1945. Volume VIII, DIE KRIEGSJAHRE. Part 1, 4. SEPTEMBER 1939 BIS 18. 
MÁRZ 1940. (Baden-Baden: P, Keppler Verlag KG. 1961. Pp. lxxx, 783.) Scholars 
will welcome resumption of publication of the German edition of Documents on Ger- 
man Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, begun as a British, French, and American undertaking 
in 1946. In Series D, covering the years 1937-1945, Volumes I-VII were published in 
a German edition between 1950 and 1956, but Volumes VIII-XI were available only 
in the British-American series. In 1960 a quadripartite commission— British, French, 
German, and American—was formed to select and edit the documents for the Weimar 
period. This international commission of scholars is composed of Hans Rothfels (Ger- 
many), Maurice Baumont (France), Alan Bullock (Great Britain), and Howard M. 
Smyth (United States), with Fritz T. Epstein as project director and chief editor. As 
an additional undertaking, the German editor's group is bringing up to date the 
German edition of Series D, beginning with Volume VIII, which has now appeared 
with Rothfels and Epstein as responsible editors. It is a compliment to the tripartite 
editors that their German associates have accepted the selection of documents, the 
organization, and the editorial work of the original volume [see review of Volume VIII, 
British-United States edition, AHR, LX (Jan. 1955), 364]. Comparison of the German 
and British-American editions shows them to be identical in all but minor details, In 
some instances where the English edition paraphrased from documents referred to but 
not reproduced, the German editors have substituted a brief excerpt from the original 
text. Likewise in the reference notes they have added some titles of works and publi. 
cations not appearing in the original, and in other instances have substituted works 
more readily accessible to German scholars. The German editors have added a list 
(Appendix IV) of books and related documentary publications cited in the editorial 
footnotes and have provided a comprehensive name index, which the original lacked. 
They also announce the preparation of a name index for Volumes I-VII to be pub- 
lished as a supplementary work. I made some sample comparisons of translated docu- 
ments in the English edition with the German originals. This convinced me that in the 
former we have a trustworthy translation which can be recommended to students and 
those who find the German original less readily available or the language a hindrance 
to rapid exploitation. 

University of Virginia Oron J. Hare 


DER DEUTSCHE WEHRMACHTBERICHT, 1939-1945: EIN BEITRAG ZUR 
UNTERSUCHUNG DER GEISTIGEN KRIEGFÜHRUNG. MIT EINER DOKU- 
MENTATION DER WEHRMACHTBERICHTE VOM 1. y. 1944 BIS ZUM 9. 5. 1945. 
By Erich Murawski. [Schriften des Bundesarchivs, Number 9.] (Boppard am Rhein: 
Harald Boldt Verlag. 1962. Pp. ix, 768. DM 28.) Both title and subtitle of this book 
clearly describe its contents. The work is designed to provide a picture of the nature, 
origins, distribution, and problems of the daily German communiqués during the war. 
The personal involvement of the author and the apologetic tone of the text classify 
this as a memoir rather than a monograph. The Soviet Union could hardly be the only 
country Germany attacked in violation of a treaty of nonaggression. The volume will 
be useful to historians of the war as well as of German propaganda, It contains not 
only hitherto uncollected communiqués for the last ten months of the war, but also 
indexes for those communiqués published unindexed in the semiofficial series Deutsch- 
land im Kampf. The volume offers no detailed analysis—to say nothing of confrontation 
with independent evidence—but it does serve to complete the record on the influential 
German official reports on the conduct of operations in World War IL 
University of Michigan GERHARD L. WEINBERG 
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HEYDRICH: HITLER'S MOST EVIL HENCHMAN. By Charles Wighton. (Phila- 
delphia: Chilton Company. 1962. Pp. 288. $5.50.) This Heydrich biography, by a British 
journalist, is a disconcerting book. There are neither notes nor a bibliography; thus 
the reader has no way of testing the credibility of some of its more startling passages, 
such as the claim that Heydrich was responsible for the attempt on Hitler’s life in 
1939 or that Heydrich was to have been the executor of a master plan for the extermi- 
nation of thirty million Slavs. It is written with a racialism that is saved from true 
nastiness only by its unintended humor. (All manner of things, from the "craving for 
pastries" to the "ungainly form" of the Mercedes convertible are "typically" German, 
or rather “Teutonic.” General von Fritsch, when confronted with a sudden accusation 
of homosexuality, and faced with a perjured witness, “like a typical Prussian general 
in any such situation . . . went as red as a lobster.") It is full of errors of fact: the 
Schwarze Korps shrinks to a tabloid; Göring is promoted to general in World War 1; 
the Sudeten Germans acquire a leader named Heinlein. The writing is careless or 
worse ("He was in the same business as themselves") and the organization confusing. 
What makes one so intolerant about these defects is that Heydrich's story is a com- 
pelling and important one—after all, he may indeed have been the brain behind 
Himmler and one of the principal instigators of some of the worst crimes of the 
Third Reich—which deserves to be told with sounder judgment and a more decent re- 
gard for the facts. 

Lewis and Clark College JoacHIM REMAK 


DOKUMENTATION DER VERTREIBUNG DER DEUTSCHEN AUS OSTMIT- 
TELEUROPA. Volume V, DAS SCHICKSAL DER DEUTSCHEN IN JUGOSLAW. 
IEN. (Bonn: Federal Ministry for Expellees, Refugees and War Victims. 1961. Pp. xx, 
264, 633. DM 12.) This last volume of a series devoted to defining and illustrating the 
fate of the Germans in postwar Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia is fittingly the most thoroughly supported with genuine archival documentation 
and the fullest resource guide for other scholars of resettlement and postwar conditions 
in Eastern Europe. A really extensive selection of substantial accounts of all aspects of 
the life of the Volksgruppe since 1941 was made possible by the cooperation of many 
research institutes in West Germany and Austria. Professor Theodor Schieder and the 
Wissenschajtliche Kommission, which includes Hans Rothfels, Rudolf Laun, and 
Werner Conze, are to be congratulated on the underlying character of the series as a 
whole and of this volume in particular. The serious tone and the painstaking tech- 
niques of Dr. Hans-Ulrich Wehler’s 115-page historical survey and of Heinrich 
Smilkalla's statistical analysis are far removed from ideas of revenge and recrimination. 
Of the 500,000 ethnic Germans in prewar Yugoslavia, 98,000 died as a result of the 
war or persecution. There are 200,000 living in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
150,000 in Austria, 15,000 in the German Democratic Republic; 15,000 have gone 
abroad, many to the United States. Remaining in Yugoslavia are 10,000 to 20,000 ethnic 
Germans, more or less assimilated as ordinary citizens. 

University of Nebraska RoserT KoEHL 


THE GERMAN EXODUS: A SELECTIVE STUDY ON THE POST-WORLD 
WAR II EXPULSION OF GERMAN POPULATIONS AND ITS EFFECTS. By 
G. C. Paikert. [Publications of the Research Group for European Migration Problems, 
Number 12.] (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1962. Pp. x, 97. Glds. 8.50.) In his con- 
cise, wellorganized monograph, G. C. Paikert surveys the causes, course, and conse- 
quences of the postwar flight of some fourteen million Germans from Eastern Europe. 
Concentrating on the majority which settled in the Federal Republic, where every 
fourth inhabitant is an expellee or refugee, he discusses their social and economic integra- 
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tion, their role in the "German Miracle," and their influence on West German foreign 
policy. Unequivocally condemning the expulsion "as being opposed to fundamental 
norms in law and morality," Paikert carefully evaluates the remote prospects for an 
eventual repatriation of the expellees and concludes that the ultimate settlement of the 
problem “cannot be treated as an exclusively German question. . . . It is and remains 
the concern of the entire civilized world." Although I disagree with Paikert on certain 
points, I nonetheless recommend The German Exodus as a lucid, impartial introduc- 
tion not only to one of the more complex and controversial issues of postwar Central 
and Eastern European history, but also to an important and not infrequently under- 
rated factor in contemporary German affairs. 

Montgomery Junior College Donar» S. DETWILER 


ILLUMINISTI ITALIANI, Part 5, RIFORMATORI NAPOLETANI. Edited by 
Franco Venturi. [La letteratura italiana, storia e testi, Volume XLVI, Part 5.] (Milan: 
Riccardo Ricciardi Editore. [1962.] Pp. xxi, 1279. L. 7,500.) This volume forms a part 
of what promises to be an impressive and imposing collection of scholarly works on 
Italian literature, the history of thought, philosophy, political science, and economics. 
Published under the general title of "La letteratura italiana, storia e testi," the collec- 
tion, when completed, will comprise seven volumes of history, seventy-five volumes of 
texts, and an index volume. In the preparation of this volume, the second of the three 
that will deal with the reformers, Venturi has rendered a distinct service to scholars 
and students of Italian history. In addition to a scholarly introduction and a general 
bibliography to the entire volume, the editor has supplied an introduction to and a 
bibliography for each of the nine reformers. Extensive extracts from their major 
works were carefully selected and annotated. The nine were essentially political 
economists and philosophers of history. The material constituting the basis of their 
studies was drawn from the hard and bitter experiences of the Bourbon South, although 
their ideals stemmed from the most brilliant European minds. About one-fourth of the 
volume is devoted to Antonio Genovesi, the leader of the group, whose views, though 
largely European, adhered closely to the traditions of Italian culture (Vico). He is 
followed by the first group of his immediate disciples—Francesco Longano and 
Domenico Grimaldi—who continued the teachings of their master as applied to the 
particular conditions of Calabria and Molise. They are followed by two groups of dis- 
ciples: the first group, constituted by the reformers (Galanti, Palmieri, and Delfico), 
was determined to break away from the Neapolitan anticlerical tradition by widening 
the polemic in a fight against legalism and administrative and financial reforms; the 
second (Francesco Grimaldi, Filangieri, and Mario Pagano) was more utopian but 
yet more fruitful of results, waging as it did a bitter but successful fight against all 
residues of feudalism while striving to apply the ideals of equality and of the modern 
state to the degraded kingdom of Naples. The first group realized a large part of its 
program during the rule of Murat; the second achieved its full development in the 
tragic and glorious Jacobinism of the revolution of 1799. Though the Enlightenment 
and the century of the Encyclopedists are usually associated with French history and 
culture, the spirit of that tragic period manifested itself also in Italy, which, though 
politically subject to foreign troops, began to show the first real signs of national unity. 
There is ample evidence in this volume to demonstrate that the eighteenth century in 
Italy was essentially one of new moral vigor. The eighteenth was not a century of 
decadence; it was, instead, a fervent and an inventive period, for it was then that the 
Italians became increasingly more conscious of their national spirit, and the idea of a 
Risorgimento took firm hold of their imagination. __ 

Columbia University Howard R. Marraro 
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THE LION OF CAPRERA: A BIOGRAPHY OF GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. By 
John Parris. (New York: David McKay Company. 1962. Pp. 352. $5.00.) Covering the 
complete life of the Italian hero, this book, according to the publisher, is "the result of 
many years of research and study." It has, however, serious defects in composition and 
dubious claim as a contribution to knowledge. There is a certain sprightliness in the 
chapter headings and verve in the writing, but this is marred by numerous 
grammatical errors, including the repeated use of "try and" as the infinitive form. 
The author objects to a certain translation as not being good English, but on the next 
page we find: “would not allow Anita and he to cohabit... .” The author appears to 
have done considerable reading in the newer Italian literature on Garibaldi, but his 
grasp of Italian history seems weak, and his prejudices emerge much more clearly than 
his demonstrations of historical fact. He lavishes praise on his hero, but he is critical 
of Cavour, of Victor Emmanuel II, of Napoleon III, and of Pius IX, We are informed at 
one point that "the geniuses of war have always been quasiamateurs like Caesar and 
Cromwell,” at another point that Mentana “was the first battle of a new kind of war,” 
and at still another point that "non-theisic Christianity" is "the real religion of most 
adults in the Western world in the twentieth century." Reference is also made to "the 
decisive victories by the Prussians . . . at Sadowa and Königgratz.” Throughout the 
narrative the author uses italics for what appear to be direct quotations. At the back 
of the book are notes arranged by chapter, but, alas, these are quite useless for there 
are scarcely any precise citations. To determine the sources of Parris’ statements would 
involve far more labor than the task is worth. 

Washington, D. C. Howard McGaw SMYTH 


"LA STAMPA" DI TORINO E LA POLITICA INTERNA ITALIANA (1867- 
1903). By Valerio Castronovo. [Collezione storica del Risorgimento e dell'Unità d'Italia, 
Volume LVIII, Series 4.] (Modena: Società Tipografica Editrice Modenese-Mucchi. 
[1962.] Pp. 275. L. 1,500.) In preparing this first work in a new series of projected 
studies to be included in the "Collezione storica del Risorgimento e dell'Unità d'Italia" 
under the general editorship of the historian Arturo Codignola, Valerio Castro- 
novo made wise use of the rich documentary material in the archives of the news- 
paper La Stampa, the family archives of Vittorio Bersezio, the founder of the 
Gazzetta Piemontese, the Archivio di Stato, the Archivio Storico, the Biblioteca 
Civica, and the Biblioteca Nazionale of Turin. In addition, he examined the files of 
thirty-four contemporary newspapers and many published sources. The volume repre- 
sents a scholarly, valuable, and interesting study on the origin and development of two 
major newspapers of the period: the Gazzetta Piemontese and La Stampa. In its initial 
phase the Gazzetta (founded in February 1867) supported the Center of Italian Parlia- 
ment, openly declared its opposition to Ricasoli's government, announced its determi- 
nation to pursue a policy of "liberty and independence," and rejected every form of 
government interference in its editorial policy. Gradually shifüng to the Left, 
the newspaper remained essentially regional in scope though by 1880 it had at- 
tained a circulation of close to 25,000 copies. Meanwhile, Luigi Roux, who had 
assumed the directorship of the paper, became involved in a bitter fight with 
Francesco Crispi, who, in turn, used all his power and influence to combat him 
both in the national Parliament, where he (Roux) had a seat, and in local Turinese 
political circles. The dispute had a damaging effect on the newspaper. To raisc its 
fortunes and to add to its effectiveness, in 1893, Alfredo Frassati joined the editorial 
staff as vice-director. Finally, in February 1895, the editors announced the suspension 
of the Gazzetta and the publication, in its place, of La Stampa, which assumed a. na- 
tional scope. The editors made clear that the new daily no longer wanted to represent 
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the narrow and envied Piedmontese hegemony, which had irritated many Italians since 
the so-called Piedmontese "legend"; it intended to break away from the small and 
petty prejudices and biases that had undermined its growth. Castronovo's study ends 
with a chapter on "Criticism of the Traditional Liberal State" and the beginnings of 
the "spiritual association" between Frassati and Giolitti. Both the Gazzetta Piemontese 
and La Stampa played a significant role in the many domestic and international prob- 
lems that confronted Italy during the thirty-six years covered by this study: Venetia, 
Mentana, the Law of Papal Guarantees, the Left, Depretis, Transformismo, the rise of 
the bourgeois class and its economic and social implications, the Triple Alliance, im- 
migration, colonies, the Abyssinian venture, industrial development, European en- 
tanglements, consolidation of the Italian state, Crispi, Giolitti, and others. Castronovo's 
study discusses and interprets these problems as seen through the policies of both 
papers. 

Columbia University Howarp R. MARRARO 


IN MEMORIA DI WALTER MATURI. [Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento 
Italiano, Biblioteca Scientifica. Second Series, Memorie, Volume XIX.] (Rome: the 
Istituto. 1962. Pp. 157.) Less than a year after the death of Federico Chabod, Italy lost 
another of its leading historians—Professor Walter Maturi of the University of Turin. 
Not yet sixty years old when he died, Maturi was recognized as a leading authority on 
the Risorgimento. His scholarly activity and contributions are remembered with warmth 
and sadness in this commemorative collection of essays devoted to his work by a dozen 
of his colleagues. Originally published in the October-December 1961 issue of the 
Rassegna storica del Risorgimento, they now appear as a separate volume. Together 
with Ernesto Sestan's article and the bibliography of Maturi's writings compiled by 
Narciso Nada, both of which appeared in the June 1961 issue of the Rivista storica 
italiana, they survey Maturi’s work and illuminate some aspects of Italian historiography 
on the Risorgimento. 

Regis College EMILIANA P. NOETHER 


A HISTORY OF BULGARIA, 1393-1885. By Mercia Macdermott. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. 354. $8.75.) The appearance of a new history of Bul- 
garia in a Western language is in itself a significant event. The last such study, Alois 
Hajek's Bulgarien unter der Türhenherrschaft, was published almost forty years ago. 
It is not only out of print but also in some respects obsolete. In recent years much new 
information has been made available through the extensive research and publication 
projects of the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences and the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR. The Istoriya na Bulgariya published by the former and the Istoriya 
Bolgari; contributed by the latter are monumental syntheses. These works suffer, 
however, from extreme Marxist dogmatism and corollary distortions and are, of 
course, of no service to those unfamiliar with Slavic languages. Miss Macdermott’s 
work is designed to remedy these shortcomings and provide a comprehensive and 
scholarly study on Bulgarian history during the era of Turkish rule. Unfortunately 
the author’s intentions have not been fulfilled, primarily because of failure to evaluate 
her sources critically. As the book is essentially a summary of the two Marxist studies 
mentioned above, supplemented occasionally by materials derived from equally “tainted” 
works, the author should have been particularly careful in selecting only historically 
accurate data, In chapter after chapter, however, beginning with the basic consideration 
of Bulgarian developments before 1393, continuing through the important survey of eco- 
nomic and social changes before the nineteenth century, and culminating in the elaborate 
treatment of the struggle for religious and political independence, Miss Macdermott 
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repeatedly and indiscriminately summarizes the misconstructions of the proto- 
types on which 4 History of Bulgaria is based. This is particularly regrettable because 
the organization of her study is sound, and the factual information supplied to the 
reader, especially on the liberation movement, is both new and relevant. Had she been 
able to reinterpret the Istoriya na Bulgariya, Istoriya Bolgarit, and other works listed 
in the bibliography, a major contemporary contribution would have been made to the 
arid field of Balkan history. 

Wayne State University STEPHEN FISCHER-GALATI 


VISIONS BALKANIQUES DANS LA PRÉPARATION DE LA RÉVOLUTION 
GRECQUE (1789-1821). By Notis Botzaris. [Études d'histoire économique, politique 
et sociale, Number 38.] (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz. 1962. Pp. viii, 280. 20 fr. S.) The 
Balkans are identified with rampant nationalism, as is indicated by the connotation of 
the verb "to Balkanize." Yet the fact remains that the earliest nationalist manifestations 
in the Balkans were frequently supranational in outlook, embracing the peninsula as 
a whole rather than individual nationalist aspirations. This was especially true of the 
pioneer Greek nationalists, though by no means exclusively so. Because of the ad. 
vantages enjoyed by the Greeks in economic development, in cultural background, in 
educational opportunities, and in imperial administrative status, they took the lead in 
nationalist activities of both the narrow and broad varieties. Thus it is particularly 
welcome to have available this study of Balkan-wide projects associated with the Greek 
War of Independence, The numerous schemes for a Pan-Balkan uprising against Otto- 
man rule and for the establishment of a unitary or federated Balkan state eventually 
all came to naught. The dynamics of Balkan politics in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries were unfavorable, especially the uneven rate of the awakening of the various 


‘nationalities, This, together with the extremely decentralized—indeed virtually an- 


archical—organization of the Ottoman Empire, created such a congeries of conflicting 
interests—regional, ideological, and personal—that united action never materialized 
on a significant scale. This study begins with an analysis of the historical forces oper- 
ating for and against Balkan-wide action. Then it traces the various schemes and 
abortive enterprises, beginning with Rhigas unique proposal for a united Balkan 
state that would include Moslem Turks as well as Balkan Christians. The survey in- 
cludes proposals by foreign powers with obvious ulterior motives, by Balkan leaders 
associated in one way or another with the foreign powers, and by numerous secret 
societies which usually were as fertile with plans as they were sterile in action. Among 
the enterprises actually launched, the author analyzes the Souliote-Albanian affair, 
Greek aid to the Serbian revolution in 1804, and the Philike Hetairia and its relations 
with Ali Pasha, with Milosh Obrenovich, and with Theodore Vladimirescu. Finally, 
with the proclamation of Greek independence on January 15, 1822, the Greek revolu- 
tionary movement sloughed off its peninsular phase and became purely and exclusively 
national—a pattern that was to be repeated later by the other Balkan peoples. This vol- 
ume is based almost exclusively on well-known published materials in Western and 
Greek, but not Slavic languages. It offers neither new data nor new interpretations. 
Nevertheless, it is a comprehensive and useful survey of a significant phase of Balkan 
history, and it is to be hoped that the author will further exploit the opportunities for 
original research suggested by this study. 

Northwestern University L. S. STAVRIANOS 


YUGOSLAVIA IN CRISIS, 1934-1941. By J. B. Hoptner. [East Central European 
Studies of Columbia University.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1962. Pp. xv, 
328. $6.50.) The Belgrade coup d'état of March 27, 1941, has, since the day it occurred, 


been the subject of interest and debate, much of it polemical. The author of this first 
systematic treatise on the Yugoslav crisis of 1934-1941 observes that from 1936 on, and 
especially after the Anschluss, Yugoslavia realized that it must strike out independently 
and pursue a policy of neutrality in its foreign relations. Early in 1941 the Germans 
repeatedly failed to enlist Yugoslavia's support for their Greek venture, and Prime 
Minister Cvetkovié told Colonel William Donovan that any attempts by the Germans 
to enter Yugoslav territory by force would mean war. But the Yugoslav government 
ultimately yielded to German pressure and agreed to sign the Tripartite Pact. Two 
days later (March 27, 1941) a group of officers, who had the sympathy of some promi- 
nent civilians, staged a coup d'état and overthrew the government. The author ap- 
parently thinks that the adhesion to the pact was the best possible policy “in the adverse 
circumstances dictated by geography, the proximity of Yugoslavia's powerful enemies, 
and the disinclination of the Croats and of many Slovenes for conflict with Germany." 
Therefore he criticizes the Allied powers for coercing the Yugoslavs into the war and 
sees no reason why they did not “extend to Yugoslavia the patience and diplomatic 
restraint they showed to Sweden." Instead, Yugoslavia's "political fortunes were set in 
flux, starting a process that would be resolved years later with little credit to the political 
wisdom of the Western democracies." This is unquestionably a good work, well written 
and adequately documented, although, based excessively on diplomatic documents and 
interviews of dubious value. The author knows his subject and has a good analytical mind; 
many, however, will question his interpretations and conclusions. I feel that Hoptner is too 
soft on Prince Paul, too harsh on many other Serbian leaders, and too easy on the Croatian 
spokesmen. He suspects the motives of those who opposed the pact, but offers little if 
any supporting evidence and concludes with no explanation that the comp d'état was 
a mistake. Was it really such a setback? From a historical standpoint it might be 
argued that, as a result of the coup and events that followed, Yugoslavia emerged more 
powerful, with more territory and greater international prestige. Moreover, the nation 
today is more united than at any period before the war. The coup d'état regenerated 
the spirit of national dignity and independence even if the immediate results proved 
to be a terrible human and material sacrifice. It was no mere Communist machination 
that proved the Yugoslav idea stronger during the war than either Serbian or Croatian 
exclusiveness. Finally, in my opinion, the positions of Yugoslavia and Sweden were 
not analogous; it is doubtful that Yugoslavia could have maintained neutrality and 
internal unity during the war. 

Stanford University WAYNE S. VucinicH 


MADAME DE KRÜDENER ET SON TEMPS, 1764-1824. By Francis Ley. Preface 
by Alphonse Dupront. [Civilisations d'hier et d'aujourd'hui.] (Paris: Librairie Plon. 
1961. Pp. xvi, 646. 25.60 N. F.) In this excellent work belonging to the life-and letters genre 
of historical composition, the story of Julie de Krüdener is told mainly through her 
journals, correspondence, and other writings and those of her family and her friends. 
All are laced together by a narrative and commentary written with great literary skill 
and psychological perception. The author-editor is a historian who also in his generation is 
the last descendant of the Baroness Krüdener, and roughly half the documents he 
presents here are hitherto unpublished materials frorn his family archives. They relate 
to all periods of her life. Among them is the charming and relatively perspicacious 
journal of her daughter Juliette, who was the constant companion of "Maman" during 
the decades of her mysticism and prophetic mission of which the Holy Alliance was 
one of the fruits, But notably they also include abundant sources, here reproduced, for 
the early and “worldly” part of Julie’s life, down to about 1805, including her childhood 
as the daughter of a great Baltic nobleman, a subject of the tsar, her marriage to 
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another Baltic nobleman in the tsar’s diplomatic service, her separation from him (the 
letters between them on this subject deserve immortality), her love affair with the 
Marquis de Frégeville, her friendships in the world of letters, especially the French 
world (for Julie was a Francophile), her desire for fame as a writer and as a personality, 
her constant wandering, which indeed became a lifetime habit. Almost half the volume 
is devoted to this period, since relatively little of the truth about it has hitherto been 
known. It is M. Ley's hope (the only partí pris in the book) that with his correction 
of the record especially in regard to her earlier life, the character of Julie de Krüdener 
may emerge as something less extravagant and more understandable than it has 
frequently been represented, and it must be said that his effort is very persuasive. His 
own attitude toward his subject is half sympathetic, half ironical. Since the personality of 
Madame de Krüdener herself is admittedly not to everybody's taste, let it be emphasized 
in conclusion that this volume also evokes an image of her times, that is, the society 
and the mores (not the politics), from which profit and pleasure may be derived. 

Duke University FRANCES AcoMB 


THE EDUCATION OF A RUSSIAN STATESMAN: THE MEMOIRS OF 
NICHOLAS KARLOVICH GIERS. Edited by Charles and Barbara Jelavich. [Russian 
and East European Studies] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1962. Pp. ix, 241. $6.00.) For a number of reasons diplomatic history has been 
neglected by Russian historians. With the exception of a few monographic works the 
field remains barren. About two decades ago a three-volume history of diplomacy 
(Istoriia diplomatii) appeared under the editorship of V. P. Potyomkin. This work, 
however, covers world diplomacy with a goodly portion devoted to Russia. It is by no 
means a definitive work and leaves room for improvement. The editors of the present 
Memoirs, Charles and Barbara Jelavich, justly point out the need for biographies of such 
eminent diplomats as K, R. Nesselrode or A. M. Gorchakov, and it may be added of 
A. B. Lobanov-Rostovski, N. P. Ignatiev, P. Saburov, A. Izvolski, or S. D. Sazonov, to 
mention only a few of the leading diplomats of the nineteenth and carly twentieth 
centuries, In view of such a scarcity of historical accounts one may welcome even such 
meager material as the Memoirs of Giers. Regrettably, however, these Memoirs add 
little. Giers never finished his task nor did he leave whatever he did accomplish in 
any stylistic form suitable for publication. In their preface the editors admit that they 
were compelled to recast sentences, fill omissions, and take liberties in the translation 
of the manuscript into English. Giers served as Minister of Foreign Affairs between 
1882 and 1895, while the Memoirs were written between 1873 and 1875 (when he held 
the post of minister to Sweden), which lessens their value. Aside from some biographical 
details there is little in the Memoirs that illuminates Russian diplomacy. The present 
volume renders one useful purpose: it reveals the unimaginative chinovnik, carcerist 
bureaucrat of the reign of Alexander III despite his high office. The author is shown 
as a timid, cautious man who firmly believed in stability at home rather than a 
forceful foreign policy. In this respect it is interesting to compare Giers with his 
immediate successors who set out upon more adventurous courses which led to the 
fiasco in the Far East The publication of these Memoirs represents a very modest 
initial step in the right direction. It might stimulate the editors to achieve a more 
extensive and thorough study in the field of Russian foreign policy. 

Stanford University | ANATOLE G. MAZOUR 


THE SIEGE OF LENINGRAD. By Leon Goure. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 363. $6.95.) Goure's study is a somber and heavily docu- 
mented account of a city's passage through an earthly purgatory. Two points stand out 
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from his grim examination of human suffering. First is the heroism of Leningrad's 
citizens. In the winter of 1941-1942 alone, over a million people, one-third of the city's 
population, died of starvation. They collapsed in the streets, fell at their benches in the 
factories, or silently passed away at home. The survivors, too weak to bury their dead, 
stacked them in frozen piles or left them hidden beneath drifting snows. Somehow, 
those who lived found strength to get to the factories and produce the materials of 
war. It is particularly remarkable that under the stress of bombardment and famine 
there were no public outbursts of violence, no general hysterical demands that food be 
procured at any cost, no pleas for capitulation to the Germans as a means of saving 
loved ones. Man's incredible courage in adversity is forever one of the stirring facts of 
history. The second point that must be emphasized is the great political significance 
of the siege. The important facts are that the party and the Soviet government held 
firm and were supported. Probably no one, least of all the Communists themselves, 
had believed their system could withstand such terrible pressures as the German en- 
circlement created; nor had anyone anticipated the people's loyalty and disciplined 
obedience. Obviously the motives compelling the people of Leningrad to follow the 
party's lead were complex. They included patriotism, hatred of the Germans, fear of 
future Soviet punishment, the sheer desire to live, and perhaps inertia fed by hopelessness. 
Goure's evidence, however, must be accepted: at Leningrad the Soviet political system 
held steady under the most trying conditions imaginable, and it enjoyed the people's 
support. 

Michigan State University ARTHUR E. ÁDAMS 


NEAR EAST 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF THE MIDDLE EAST IN THE TWEN. 
TIETH CENTURY. By H. B. Sharabi. [Van Nostrand Political Science Series.] 
(Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Company. 1962. Pp. xiii, 296. $6.50.) This book 
has several advantages over some previous efforts to comprehend the political condition 
of the Near East in the rgsgo's. Writing from the vantage of 1960-1961, Sharabi has 
been able to see the culmination of trends that were still in the emergent stage a few 
years ago. In addition, he is well informed and a keen observer. His conceptual 
framework, nevertheless, is quite familiar. He believes that the political events of the 
1950’s mark the institution of "a new kind of twentieth-century collectivity, in which 
the aspirations and demands of the downtrodden masses, supplanting the traditional 
rights and privileges of the feudal aristocracy, constitute the valuational scheme of 
social, economic, and political action.” Direct inference from the “valuational scheme” 
of an action to the social characteristics of that action is always risky. It is true that 
the current leaders talk of social reform and believe they speak for the masses, but so 
did their immediate predecessors, just as earlier Near Eastern leaders thought they repre- 
sented the aspiration of the masses when they advocated constitutional and parliamentary 
government. History is not Sharabi's strong point. Neither the military coup nor “land 
reform” were unknown before the twentieth century. To understand contemporary 
political movements, the total context of the movement of ideas for the last century 
must be grasped. The author is incorrect when he states that Arab nationalism owes 
its Islamic character to the Hashimites and that the "impassioned" assertion of positive 
neutralism and of Arab-Islamic cultural self-sufficiency is the mark of the new generation. 
Both traits have deep roots in the past and merit much more attention than Sharabi 
gives them. In this connection, the author is confused regarding the Sunnite doctrine 
of the caliphate and the millet system. Finally, some of his statements on the Arab 
revolt are surprising. This is essentially a survey of the 1950’s with little to dispute in 
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the author's subordinate conclusions and handling of detail. When he describes the 
realities of politics as personal power and military supremacy, he is on sound ground. 
His handling of events that excite emotion in many is fair and careful, The coverage 
ig comprehensive, from the Indian Ocean principalities to Turkey and Iran, and 
there is more than is usual on peoples, constitutions, and administration. Despite my 
skepticism about the conceptual framework, I consider this to be a most useful and 
discerning survey. | 

University of Illinois C. Exnest DAWN 


AFRICA 


A HISTORY OF ISLAM IN WEST AFRICA. By J. Spencer Trimingham. [Glasgow 
University Publications.] (New York: Oxford University Press for the University of 
Glasgow. 1962. Pp. viii, 262. $4.80.) In his Islam in West Africa, Dr. Trimingham 
studied the interpenetration of Islam and West African society. In his new volume, 
A History of Islam in West Africa, he examines the spread of Islam in the same area. 
The size and variety of the territories and the length of the period involved make the 
task very complex. The author himself modestly claims only to have put together a 
Jigsaw puzzle of which the patterns may have been distorted by the number of pieces 
missing. In fact his remarkable knowledge and his sound judgment are guarantees 
that we are not seriously misled. Criticism is more justifiable in regard to the author's 
method of writing. He adopts a chronological style of presentation, but anticipates events, 
thus assuming in the reader a knowledge that he may not possess. He writes, for 
example, “British, French, and Germans all converged on this district [of Nigeria] at 
the end of the century. When, after the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria was estab- 
lished in 1900, the ruling lamido, Zubair, continued his slave-trading activities, an ex- 
pedition was sent against Yola. Zubair was deposed, but bis brother was installed 
in his place exercising jurisdiction over both British and German spheres of influ- 
ence." Since this is the first mention in the book either of Germans, of a protectorate, 
or of Zubair and his slaveraiding activities, the reader may well wonder who estab- 
lished a protectorate, what the Germans were doing in the neighborhood, and who 
deposed Zubair and appointed his brother. The mass of detail presented and the fre- 
quent introduction of African words (which are not always explained) are evidence 
of the writer's own knowledge, but are difficult for the reader who is not a specialist. 
The general impression emerging from the narrative is that Islam was peacefully 
spread for many generations by Moslem traders without greatly affecting the religious 
beliefs and practices of the masses even when the superior civilization of the Moslems 
led to the nominal adoption of the religion by local rulers. Apart from such episodes 
as the conquest of the kingdom of Songhay by the Moroccans in the sixteenth century, 
which was a matter of imperial expansion, not a crusade, it was not until the nineteenth 
century and the campaigns of Uthman dan Fodio and Al-Hajj Umar that Islamization 
assumed characteristics of intolerance in West Africa. The author has perhaps a slight 
tendency to idealize Negro as opposed to Arab or European rule, but, as a whole, the 
work is a model of objectivity. It is a valuable contribution to a subject whose im- 
portance to Western readers today is as great as its unfamiliarity. 

South Newington, Oxon, England Nevitt BARBOUR 


A HISTORY OF LANDOWNERSHIP IN MODERN EGYPT, 1800-1950. By 
Gabriel Baer. [Middle Eastern Monographs, Number 4. Issued under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. 
Pp. xii, 252. $5.60.) The author has chosen to interpret his subject in its very narrowest 
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sense, the legal means by which land was possessed in Egypt. Within this limitation, 
he has contributed much useful material describing the process by which the relatively 
small Ottoman tax farms into which the lands of Egypt were divided in 1800 were 
gradually made into great private estates during the nineteenth century. His descrip- 
tions of the landholdings of the great “Turko-Egyptian” families, based primarily on 
Egyptian newspaper reports written when those holdings were seized by 'Abd ul-Nasser, 
and his analyses of the official government landholding statistics printed after 1896 are 
origina] and useful contributions. The work, however, goes little beyond this limited 
scope. There is almost nothing on the actual financial and administrative obligations of 
the landholders and their relations with government officials and peasants. Nor is there 
any information on the status of the cultivators themselves and the fate of their tra- 
ditiona] hereditary rights to cultivate their plots. The work suffers considerably from 
the author's inability to consult the excellent land records available for Egypt in the 
archives of Cairo and Istanbul. His repeated statements that such records do not exist 
are patently untrue for Egypt more than any other Arab country. The work is further 
limited by Baer's apparent unfamiliarity with the technical meanings of many of the 
Ottoman administrative terms, to which he gives their more common literary mean- 
ings. For example, Haqq Tarig, which he defines as “the right to collect a fee from 
somebody of whom somebody else has complained to the multezim” was in fact the fee 
that officials and their agents were allowed to collect from villagers, cultivators, and 
others through whose lands they passed on official business. In the early part of the 
book where landholding before 1800 is briefly reviewed, are a number of errors of 
fact. He states, for instance, that the mált himáye (protection tax) levied on rizaq 
rent holders in 1801 was then “levied on it for the first time," whereas in fact this tax 
existed for over a century and a half before. More detailed use of the Description de 
l'Égypte and other works on Egypt before.1800 might have enabled Baer to avoid 
these errors in what is, in other ways, quite an original and useful work. 
Harvard University STANFORD SHAW 


THE SOUTHERN SUDAN, 1883-1898: A STRUGGLE FOR CONTROL. By 
Robert O. Collins. [Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany 76.] (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 212. $6.00.) Collins' book on the southern Sudan 
is limited to fifteen years of Mahdist control of Bahr el Ghazal and Equatoria. The 
novelty of his approach is his presenting the story solely against the background 
of the Arabic and Islamic world. For this reason alone the book is of value to the 
historian of Africa and the Near East. He has used primarily Arabian sources which 
he found in the government archives in Khartoum. After a brief account of the pre- 
vailing conditions in the Sudan in the nineteenth century, the author describes the rise 
of Mohammed Ahmed up to 1881 when he informed his adherents that he was the 
Mahdi. The son of a boatbuilder and early interested in religious affairs, Mohammed 
Ahmed had joined the puritan order of Sammäniya tariqa. His campaign for Mahdist 
control of Bahr el Ghazal and Equatoria was surprisingly successful. He was sup- 
ported by the common people, religious reformers, slave traders who loathed the 
government, and Negroid tribes sympathetic toward the Arabs of the North, but 
opposed to the Egyptians. This motley group of followers remained an important 
characteristic throughout Mahdist rule in the southern Sudan. Intertribal warfare, dis- 
satisfaction with the extortionist practices of officials, and truly religious zeal motivated 
those who helped to maintain the Mahdi. The nemesis of Mahdist control of the 
southern Sudan was precipitated by international events in the 1890's, while the 
European climax in the Sudan came after the defeat of the Mahdists in 1898. Collins 
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describes the impact of the Mahdi on Leopold IP's maneuvers to control the sources 
of the Nile and relates Mahdist rule to the European "scramble" for Africa. He does 
not intend to reinterpret British and French policy in Egypt, but he produces cor- 
roborating evidence that may well be used to supplement other recent sources in the 
field. The policy toward the Sudan adopted by the Foreign Office between 1895 and 1898 
as described by Robinson and Gallagher in Africa and the Victorians does not contra- 
dict the picture emerging from Collins book. Although primarily concerned with the 
Sudan in its Arabic and Islamic setting, the author has contributed to the docu- 
mentation of colonial history in Central Africa. It would have been helpful if he had 
enlivened his minutely detailed story by interpretive paragraphs throughout the book 
instead of saving his conclusions for the last five pages. There are six appendixes contain- 
ing translations of Arabian documents and a bibliography that is particularly strong on 
manuscript material. 

University of Hartford ANN Beck 


THE WESTERN SLAVE COAST AND ITS RULERS: EUROPEAN TRADE AND 
ADMINISTRATION AMONG THE YORUBA AND ADJA-SPEAKING PEOPLES 
OF SOUTH-WESTERN NIGERIA, SOUTHERN DAHOMEY, AND TOGO. By 
C. W. Newbury. [Oxford Studies in African Affairs] (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 234. $4.80.) This is a welcome companion volume to K. O. Dike’s 
Trade and Politics in the Niger Delta, 1830-1885 (1956). It is a useful study of the 
Yoruba- and Adja-speaking peoples of southwestern Nigeria, southern Dahomey, and 
Togo, both before and after they came under British, French, and German rule. The 
use of ethnic rather than colonial boundaries for the study gives the reader a number 
of helpful comparisons and perspectives. After an introductory chapter on the origins 
and traditions of the area’s population, two chapters deal with the rise and fall of the 
slave trade in Abomey, Whydah, and other West African centers. The rise of “legiti- 
mate” trade in palm oil and other products is then briefly described, while several 
chapters are devoted to European intervention and the establishment of Lagos colony 
and the western district, and the Togo, Fon, and Yoruba protectorates. Since traders 
followed the best markets rather than the flag, the early literate Africans in different 
coastal towns “were not rigidly divided into German, French, or English-speakers.” 
The German treaty of 1884 in Togo was drawn up in English with the assistance of two 
native traders, a French missionary ran the earliest farm school and plantation in Lagos 
colony, and Portuguese was long the language of business and diplomacy in Dahomey. 
The evolution of three colonial entities under the differing systems of the British, 
French, and Germans took about two decades after 1890, which are described in a 
chapter on “Trade, Agriculture, and Colonial Finance.” In a final chapter, on “The 
Search for Formulas,” Newbury describes the ways in which the three powers attempted 
to solve the fundamental administrative problem of the relationship between indigenous 
authorities and the centers of colonial government. He seems reluctant to generalize 
about the merits of direct or indirect rule, but in his final two pages, he does imply 
a preference for Lugard’s system if only on pragmatic grounds. In Newbury’s view, 
French Governor-General Ponty's politique des races, which was designed to break up 
great chiefdoms and bring administrators into more direct contact with their people, 
was impractical because of the shortage of French administrative personnel. He con- 
cludes, moreover, by quoting a French administrator in Dahomey in 1918 who wrote 
that the chiefs appointed by the French “are chiefs for the whites and have only one 
function—to receive instructions from both sides.” The “true chief" in each village 
is “rarely known by us.” The author has made extensive use of German, French, and 
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English primary sources, although he has not ferreted out the kind of African sources 
uncovered by Dike in the papers of Niger delta families and in the oral traditions of 
Nigerians. 

School of Advanced International Studies, 

Johns Hopkins University Vernon McKay 


ASIA AND THE EAST 


A SHORT HISTORY OF TIBET. By H. E. Richardson. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1962. Pp. viii, 308. $5.95.) In one of its aspects, this “short history” is 
a compact, reliable handbook that answers many of the primary questions about Tibet. 
Is the Dalai Lama hierarchical system very ancient? No, it is rather modern (sixteenth 
century), and it arose less from within Tibet than out of the adjustment of Tibetan 
affairs to suit, first, a succession of Mongol overlords, and then the Manchu emperors of 
whom the Chinese Republic, after 1911, was the weakling heir. Is the discovery and 
confirmation of an infant Dalai Lama a purely spiritual exercise? No, there is always a 
lot of politics in it. Does the office of Dalai Lama have more temporal power, that of 
Panchen Lama more spiritual authority? Yes and no. If the Dalai happens to be an 
infant and the Panchen an adult, or the Panchen an infant and the Dalai an adult, the 
senior has a priestly kind of ascendancy over the junior. In another aspect of his book 
Sir Hugh Richardson is an advocate, pleading the case that by history and by law 
Tibet is a country quite separate and different from China. There is much in this 
case, but in making it the author stands now on one side, now on the other, of a line 
which he himself authoritatively draws: Western ideas of "sovereignty" and 
"suzerainty" do not really fit a situation in which one figure is (or was) a patron- 
emperor and the other the high priest of a church which, while patronized, is not 
the official, exclusive church of the state ruled by the emperor-patron; and the past 
ought not to be rewritten in order to adjust it to modern terminology. But having 
drawn this important and valid line, Richardson argues all issues as if modern notions 
could in fact be applied to Tibet’s past. By doing so, he minimizes the extent to which 
British policy inculcated in Tibet (especially during the reign of the autocratic 
thirteenth Dalai Lama) the idea of a “Western” kind of independence or autonomy 
which had not previously existed there. The fact is that, until British rule over India 
reached its peak, the main guide to politics in Tibet was to make the best of what was 
dictated by the power or permitted by the weakness of China. In all its long history 
the one thing that Tibet had never been was a buffer state until the Curzon-Young- 
husband expedition to Lhasa in 1904. When Britain handed over to an Indian govern- 
ment which was conscious of the importance of China, but did not believe in using 
Tibetan autonomy as an instrument of its China policy, the Tibetans were nonplused. 
For nearly half a century they had been supported (instead of being conquered) by a 
strong British imperialism. In the same period, China was weaker than it had been 
for several centuries. Then, suddenly, the Tibetans found themselves between a very 
strong China and a completely nonimperialist, ideologically pacifist India. For this they 
were totally unprepared. That has been their tragedy—and a grim one it is. 

Ruxton, Maryland OwzN LATTIMORE 


ON THE MARGINS OF THE GOOD EARTH: THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
WHEAT FRONTIER, 1869-1884. By D. W. Meinig. [Monograph Series of the Asso- 
ciation of American Geographers, Number 2.] (Chicago: Rand McNally and Company 
for the Association. 1962. Pp. 231. $5.00.) This study should appeal to a wider audience 
than the students of land utilization and of Australian history to whom it is primarily 
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directed. Its American author contrasts the more active role assumed by the Australian 
colonial government in directing land settlement, surveying townsites, and con- 
structing railroads with that followed in the western United States. He notes how this 
paternalism entailed a greater acceptance of responsibility by the government to in- 
jured settlers when projects went awry. The trialand-error method by which the South 
Australians established the division between wheat and grazing land is clearly out- 
lined. Although these pioneers studied the techniques being employed on the then 
booming California wheat fields, it was to local ingenuity that they owed the inventions 
which made their province the cradle of the Australian mainland's wheat industry. 
Meinig duly emphasizes the importance of the stumpjump plough, the mallee roller, 
and John Ridley's stripper, but he relegates one major accomplishment, the development 
of a drought resistant wheat strain, to a footnote. The work is based on a study of 
parliamentary papers and the files of country newspapers, supplemented by field trips. 
It is wel] illustrated with maps and photographs, but the narrative lacks those intimate 
touches that might have been gleaned from private papers. 

University of Waterloo K. A. MacKiepy 


THE INCOME OF THE CHINESE GENTRY. By Chung-Li Chang. Introduction 
by Franz Michael. [University of Washington Publications on Asia, sponsored by the 
Far Eastern and Russian Institute.] (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1962. 
Pp. xvii, 369. $7.75.) Within the last decade three works on the Chinese gentry have 
appeared: Fei Hsiao-Tung and Chow Yung-teh, China’s Gentry (1953), and Chang 
Chung-Li, The Chinese Gentry (1955) and The Income of the Chinese Gentry (1958). 
The last, now under review, is a sequel to the author’s first volume. Chang has 
waded through an enormous mass of materials. He knows that in his analyses he is 
dealing with a non-Western and nonmodern society (therefore, “some terms and 
concepts have occasionally to be modified”), and he is sometimes cautious in his 
assertions. The author divides his work into two parts: “Income from Public Services 
and Teaching” and “Income from Landownership and Mercantile Activities.” These 
parts are supported by six appendixes, which are based upon gazetteer biographies, 
and by two supplements dealing with gentry income in relation to national product. 
Readers are warned that figures regarding income are "tentative" and “rough esti- 
mates.” Chang estimates the gentry’s annual income of the late nineteenth century from 
official positions at 121,000,000 taels; “the combined total” of 6,000,000 taels for “regular,” 
and 121,000,000 taels for “extra” income; gentry services such as arbitration, clan, or 
local public works projects, local defense, social welfare, educational enterprises, com- 
pilation of local histories, at 111,000,000 taels; teaching, 61,575,000 taels; stipends for 
gentry students and fees for gentry physicians, 9,000,000 taels; landownership, 
172,500,000 taels; mercantile activities, 113,600,000 taels. The weakness of this work 
lies in its considering certain unusual cases as customary, passing over the divergent 
incomes of manual and mental labor, using Western sources uncritically, arbitrarily 
naming only degree holders as gentry, and combining normal and abnormal periods 
of social and economic history in traditional and transitional China. In his figures 
and tables of national product, of the per capita product, of the gentry’s share in the 
national product, and even of the unit price, he fails to show clearly the standard 
and the cost of living of either the masses or of the gentry. 

University of California, Los Angeles Yu-SHAN Han 


TILAK AND GOKHALE: REVOLUTION AND REFORM IN THE MAKING 
OF MODERN INDIA. By Stanley A. Wolpert. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1962. Pp. xviii, 370. $7.50.) This book is a piece of solid scholarship 
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that all students of Indian history will welcome. Among the great makers of modern 
India, the two names Tilak and Gokhale go together. Gokhale, the “political guru” 
of Gandhi, and Tilak, “the father of Indian unrest,” were contemporary Maratha 
Brahmans, but their paths to freedom sharply differed. The author's primary concern 
has been "their differing responses to the historical environment they imbibed.” Their 
story involves the history of a struggling nation. This makes the problem of selection 
and compression difficult. Mr. Wolpert has faced it admirably. Gokhale was a moderate; 
Tilak, an extremist. Gokhale believed in petitions and social and constitutional re- 
forms. His eloquence made marked inroads into British official opinion, and his own 
memorandum to Lord Morley porvided the basis for the Morley-Minto Reforms. But his 
approval of a separate electorate was, as Wolpert points out, "probably the greatest 
blunder of his political career." Tilak, on the other hand, was "a born journalist and 
political battler.” He wanted independence first, social reform afterward. "His tactics 
were to agitate and to organize among the masses, . . . to depict the scapegoat foreigner 
as the single simple cause of their multiple miseries. . . . He rallied his forces by 
devious means." The masses were an untapped source of political power. His resort 
to the Shivaji festivals was evidently for awakening millions "who otherwise took 
no note of public affairs." He found in the age of consent bill, Bengal's partition, the 
boycott, and Swadeshi movements bases for furthering his cause. Not all readers will, 
however, accept without reservation some of the author's views on Tilak's methods. 
While he stresses that Tilak "stimulated the revival of Hindu religious consciousness" 
and "militant regionalism," he does not properly emphasize Tilak's changing attitudes 
in the different phases of his career. Tilak played a significant part in uniting Hindus 
and Moslems through the Lucknow Pact and also tried to make the Montford Re- 
forms work under the slogan of "responsive cooperation." The author once contends that 
Tilak’s aim was “to restore Hindusthan to Hindu rule, that is reéstablish svarajya,” 
but elsewhere he endorses the popular view of Tilak's demand that "the birthright of 
every Indian was the glory of svarajya." Such minor inaccuracies as "Miss Naidu" and 
“the Deshbandhu (nation unifier)" require correction. All available sources, in 
English and Marathi, have been carefully examined to present this fascinating “com- 
parative biographical analysis." 

Lady Brabourne College N. MAJUMDAR 


BATAAN: THE MARCH OF DEATH. By Stanley L. Falk. (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company. 1962. Pp. 256. $3.95.) This excellent short volume-—perhaps 
unfortunately tagged as what seems to be one of a series on "True Adventures in 
War"—is a by-product of the United States Army’s official history series. It is not an 
official account, but a Georgetown University dissertation prepared from a very wide 
range of American and Japanese documents, interviews, and the testimony at the 
war crimes trial of Lieutenant General Masaharu Homma. Since part-time graduate 
work by government employees is becoming increasingly common, it is good to report 
that this particular product is a model of careful research, clean prose, and analysis. 
About 600 of the 10,500 Americans who began the march died before they reached 
Camp O'Donnell. From 5,000 to 10,000 of the 62,000 Filipinos died. More than 1,600 
Americans and at least ten times as many Filipinos died during their first six or seven 
weeks in camp. The death march "was not deviously and maliciously planned, [but] ... 
the result of . . . the incredibly low physical state to which the Bataan defenders had 
sunk, . . . Japanese unpreparedness to receive so many prisoners in such a weakened 
condition, their inability [after a long campaign] to do much to improve this condi- 
tion, . . . the cruelty and callousness of the individual Japanese soldier, . . . and, 
perhaps... most important, . . . the failure of Japanese leadership.” Homma admitted 
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his "technical" moral responsibility, but seems to have known little of what was going 
on. An officer with much experience in England and India, he was probably suspected 
by his subordinates and superiors of “softness.” Falk does not make the connection, 
but Homma's personal responsibility was strikingly like that of General Yamashita. 
US Naval War College THEODORE Ropp 


AUSTRALIAN DIPLOMACY AND JAPAN, 1945-1951. By R. N. Rosecrance. 
(Parkville: Melborne University Press; New York: Cambridge University Press. 1962. 
Pp. xii, 288. $8.50.) Australia in 1945 advocated an unqualified policy of military and 
economic suppression for Japan. Six years later the men of Canberra consented to the 
American treaty with Japan, along with the ANZUS Pact, as part of a package deal. 
This volte-face came about gradually. After 1945 Australian-American relations deterio- 
rated. The United States ignored Australian plans to prosecute Emperor Hirohito for 
war crimes and failed to support the initial Australian demands for 28 per cent of 
whatever reparations Japan paid. Australia resented the revival of Japanese fishing and 
whaling operations and alleged American favoritism toward Japan in relief food 
distribution and US clumsiness in negotiating the Manus Island question. Finally, 
Australians of all parties shared an emotional abhorrence of Japanese rearmament. The 
cold war convinced some Australians that Soviet Russia was a potential enemy, 
but few accepted the American corollary that Japan must become a “forward area” 
ally. Yet Australia felt an overriding need for a pact with the United States. The 
author notes that Chifley and Evatt (Labour) removed Professor W. Macmahon 
Ball from the Allied Council in Tokyo as a step to improve relations with the United States. 
The Korean War helped revive wartime comradeship, but the Menzies (Liberal) 
government agreed to the peace treaty and to Japanese rearmament only after the 
ANZUS Pact was assured. Why did Australia accept this guid pro quo? Because Japan 
was less nationalistic and less effective economically, because of Communist threats in 
the “Near North,” because Australia needed to adjust to the newly free Asian nations. 
The author pays little attention to the impact of Britain’s decline on these developments, the 
role of public opinion in Australia, the influence of personalities and ideas, or to the 
political life and attitudes of pretreaty Japan. This is a competent but rather colorless 
study. 

Colgate University CHARLES S. BLACKTON 
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LOST TRIBES AND SUNKEN CONTINENTS: MYTH AND METHOD IN 
THE STUDY OF AMERICAN INDIANS. By Robert Wauchope. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1962. Pp. x, 155. $3.95.) For 470 years since Columbus misnamed 
them Indians the problem of the origin of the native peoples of the New World has 
intrigued civilized man. Numerous romantic theories have been offered purportedly to 
prove American Indian descent from Phoenicians, or the ancient Egyptians, or the Ten 
Lost Tribes of Israel, or from other Old World peoples. Some say the Indians are 
descendants of inhabitants of misty continents of Atlantis or Mu which allegedly sank 
beneath the sea thousands of years ago. Proponents of these imaginative theories have 
one attitude in common. All are opposed vigorously to the empirical methods of 
anthropologists, whom they regard as hopelessly conservative dogmatists when they 
insist that America was peopled “in a series of invasion waves via Bering Strait and 
Alaska over the twenty-five thousand or so years since the middle and closing stages 
of the Ice Age." Wearied of the anthropologist's endless controversy with these "wild 
theorists," Robert Wauchope, director of the Middle American Research Institute and 
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professor of anthropology at Tulane University, tersely and devastatingly appraises the 
most commonly held of these theories and the “contributions” of their leading pro- 
ponents over the years. He reveals some of these advocates as out-and-out charlatans, 
others as ignorant persons, and still others as competent scholars in other fields whose 
critical judgments became distorted when they dabbled in anthropology. Superficial or 
fancied similarities in culture traits (such as pyramidal structures and art motifs), or 
in languages (selected words) induced many theorists to proclaim historical connections 
between Old and New World peoples, Religious revelations have perpetuated theories of 
the Israelite origin of the American Indians. Mystics have clothed the Mu and 
Atlantis theories in a confused, poetic jargon that defies logical analysis. This book 
will not convert those who are already committed to religious revelations or mystical 
teachings as infallible explanations of Indian origins. It should help the student who is 
confused by the multiplicity of theories of Indian origins he finds in print. Unfortu- 
nately, the author is stronger on attack than he is on defense. Without slackening the 
pace or detracting from the praiseworthy readability of his book, he could have offered 
a better-rounded summary of the findings in geology, in physical anthropology, and in his 
own field of archaeology, which underlie the anthropologist’s position on the origin 


and antiquity of man in America. His bibliography of anthropological references is 


much too limited. 
Smithsonian Institution Joun C. Ewers 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD. 
Edited by Allan Nevins and Howard M. Ehrmann. THE UNITED STATES TO 1865, 
by Michael Kraus; THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1865, by Foster Rhea Dulles. 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1959. Pp. xiii, 529, xi; ix, 546, xix. $15.00 
the set.) In announcing its world histories of which these two volumes are a part, the 
University of Michigan Press stated the purpose: “a . . . series offering to the public 
at large an, interconnected view of the histories of the great modern powers.” For the 
reading public, then, Professors Kraus and Dulles tell the story of the United States 
from its beginning through expansion to present status. Kraus, in choice phrases, 
places emphasis on the differences between institutions developing in America and 
English institutions, on growing nationalism, and on the faith in democracy. Out- 
standing is his portrait of Washington as a man whose qualities would have made him 
welcome in any time of crisis. Dulles arranges his material -so that various facets of 
American life are described in turn in a full sweep of several decades. This topical 
approach strains the reader less than the chronological development often followed. 
The chapters on the American pattern of life and intellectual development and on 
foreign affairs, though necessarily compressed, are good reading. The conclusion is 
hasty; it would have been better if the author could have concluded with the election 
of 1960. Both volumes suffer from taking seven-league-boot verbal strides, Sometimes 
they must of necessity omit dates, details, or clarifications; sometimes they make flat, 
unsupported value judgments. The thumbnail sketches of the Presidents are exceedingly 
good, especially those of Dulles. His opinions are not always mine, but he breathes 
life into the men who trod the lonely halls of the White House. In no way have the 
authors sacrificed style for brevity. These are not dull strings of unembellished facts; in 
many instances, the prose is not only good but exciting and dramatic. There should be 
more maps. Each volume has helpful sketch maps, but nothing takes the place of 
scale maps with latitude and longitude clearly marked. Numerous excellent quotations 
from the sources—some of them rather out-of-the-way sources—enliven the pages. The 
index is not as complete as it should be in the general categories. The lists of suggested 
readings are, indeed, thought provoking. Though the editors did not intend the 
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Michigan series to become primarily texts, I feel the authors have succeeded in giving 
us two highly stimulating volumes easily adapted to teaching purposes. Despite many 
previous interpretations of the theme, one is brought to a new appreciation of the 
American epic. 

American University Dorotuy D. GoNpos 


AMERICA'S TEN GREATEST PRESIDENTS. Edited by Morton Borden. [Rand 
McNally History Series] (Chicago: Rand McNally and Company. 1961. Pp. 269. 
Cloth $3.75, paper $2.00.) For more than a century, rating the Presidents has been 
a favorite Ámerican pastime, attractive not only to armchair theorists, politicians, and 
pollsters, but to historians as well. This carefully edited volume continues the tradition 
with ten individual, interpretive essays by specialists. The editor chose the ten 
Presidents here represented in accordance with the results of the famous poll of 
Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr. Since no effort is made to rank the chief executives, 
few will quarrel with the selection of Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, Jackson, Polk, 
Lincoln, Cleveland, Wilson, and the two Roosevelts. Professor Borden has sought to 
provide a theme for his contributors by posing the question: “Why do historians consider 
these men great?” As might be expected, the essays vary in their approach to this problem. 
Some authors lean toward biographical summaries; others devote themselves more ex- 
clusively to analysis. Some stress the obvious; others contribute interesting insights. 
Outstanding in analytical grasp and in synthesis are the essays by J. A. Carroll on Wash- 
ington, W. N. Chambers on Jackson, and R. N. Current on Lincoln. Certain to arouse 
controversies among students is Borden's piece on Jefferson, and Cronon's fine discussion 
of Wilson. Interesting brief surveys of presidential administrations are supplied by 
Kurtz on John Adams, Graebner on Polk, De Santis on Cleveland, Lowitt on Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Murphy on Franklin Roosevelt. All of the contributors have produced 
well-written essays characterized by literary 'grace. Perhaps the editor could have 
strengthened the analytical framework of the volume if he had provided a final essay 
drawing together the scattered conclusions of his authors. Without such synthesis, the 
reader himself must seek for any common traits shared by America's ten greatest 
Presidents. Not intended primarily as a scholarly contribution, this work was prepared 
mainly for classroom use. As a book of supplementary readings it is of superior 
quality and is likely to find a welcome niche in college reading rooms throughout 
the nation. 

University of New Mexico Greratp D. Nasu 


THE RECORDS OF THE FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON 1630-1868. In three 
volumes. Edited by Richard D. Pierce. [Publications of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts, Volumes XXXIX-XLI.] (Boston: the Society. 1961. Pp. lvi, 344; 345-758; 
759-1255.) Publication of these Records by the Colonial Society of Massachusetts makes 
readily available for the first time the official life of this famous church. Perusal of the 
volumes reminds one again that the actors in an event may attach nowhere near the 
significance to it that future generations do (the almost casual references to Anne 
Hutchison and to the Cambridge Synod). One is also reminded that records are usually 
written by someone who assumes that readers will know the context of the action 
taken and be able to read between the lines. And finally one is reminded that some- 
times the official record may apparently be written as much to obscure as to make clear 
what happened and why (the brief references to the split in the church that rever- 
berated through the colony, occasioned by the calling of the seventy-year-old Reverend 
John Davenport from New Haven in 1667). It is such considerations that make copious 
explanatory and cross-reference footnotes necessary. In this the editor has done an ex- 
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cellent job, as he has in maintaining throughout a high level of accuracy. The editor's 
historical introduction is more an abbreviated history of the church than an introduction 
to the Records. Because it does not draw heavily upon the Records, or, except in a few 
instances, cite them when describing what happened, it is often: difficult to trace the 
event in the Records. Included are an extensive and carefully compiled index of names 
(154 pages) and a much less extensive general index (11 pages), perhaps implying 
that people are more important than events. 


Southern California School of Theology | Stongy E. Mean 


“OUT OF SMALLE BEGININGS .. .": AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF HAR- 
VARD COLLEGE IN THE PURITAN PERIOD (1636 TO 1712). By Margery Somers 
Foster, (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 1962. Pp. xvi, 
243. $6.25.) The thirty-cight tables and eight figures in this volume constitute an 
ingenious financial report of seventeenth-century Harvard College, built upon materials 
from the College Archives and the printed public documents of! Massachusetts Bay. 
In the text the author provides an astonishingly detailed account of income, disburse- 
ments, and assets at Harvard until the close of Treasurer Thomas Brattle’s term in 
1712. Properly, she neither claims exactitude for all the calculations nor generalizes 
at this distance upon the over-all effectiveness of Harvard’s fiscal management when, 
certainly, the institution’s first aim was, then as now, education, not balanced accounts. 
Her statistical conclusions are convincingly reached, and the findings are interesting. 
For example: “annual giving,” cherished among modern alumni fund raisers, began 
over three hundred years ago at Harvard, with the majority of individual gifts to 
Harvard coming from New Englanders who were not college meni governmental aid 
was a major source of income; from 1693 to 1712, 57.4 per cent of Harvard's total re- 
ceipts, including capital came from students; after 1654 money for buildings and 
presidential salaries came from the General Court; resident fellows were the recipients 
of tuition money (much less than the cost of board) and the Charlestown ferry rent; 
food and housing were self-supporting; scholarships were endowed. The book's most ` 
original contribution is the "historic multiplier" through which we can determine 
relative real values of the resident fellows' salaries. Between 1693 and 1712 a faculty 
salary scale evolved. At a time when tuition was cheap, and food, books, and shoes were 
expensive, a fellow without a family, if he did not purchase books, could clearly make 
ends meet. In all, despite an unnecessary roll call of Harvard administrators in the first 
and final chapters and my view that this is financial and monetary history rather than 
broad "economic" history, here is a precise and valuable addition! to Samuel Eliot 
Morison's classic studies and to Albert Matthews' edition of the 'Harvard College 
Records. It invites new inquiries into the financial history of higher. learning, and it 
well serves those who want to know more about money, investments, corporations, or 
British philanthropy in the seventeenth century. | 
Johns Hopkins University Wırson SMITH 


J 

PURITAN PROTAGONIST: PRESIDENT THOMAS CLAP OF YALE COLLEGE. 
By Louis Leonard Tucker. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture. 1962. Pp. xv, 283./$6.00.) Thomas 
Clap transformed a collegiate school into Yale College in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. He was at the same time a devotee of Newtonian science and of an orthodox 
Puritanism, infusing the curriculum of the institution with both. For: a quarter of a 
century he ruled despotically and at the same time gave himself unstintingly to the 
furthering of the interests of the college. In a dramatic battle against powerful ad- 
versaries he fought off the threat of interference by the Connecticut legislature in the 
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affairs of the college and, three years later, was forced to resign by a rebellious student 
body. Tucker's biography develops fully the varied aspects of the thought and career 
of this complex and controversial scientist, ecclesiastic, and educator. The research is 
thorough, and the treatment of Clap is clear, judicious, and fair. The author sets the 
Yale president against the background of the society and times in which he lived and 
presents Clap rightly as an important figure in the civilization of eighteenth-century 
America. The volume is a notable addition to the studies already published by the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg. 

American University Rapu H. GABRIEL 


THE STATE UNIVERSITIES AND DEMOCRACY. By Allan Nevins. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1962. Pp. vii, 171. $2.95.) Although a number of state uni- 
versities already existed in 1862, the signing of the Land-Grant Act in that year was a 
portentous event in the history of American higher education. By 1962 it had led 
to the development of 68 colleges and universities, ranging in enrollment from 
544 to 43,478, in all 50 states of the Union, and in Puerto Rico. During 1962 
much has been said and written to celebrate the centennial of the Morrill Act. State 
Universities and Democracy is one of the more distinguished of these commentaries. 
Originally given as lectures at the University of Illinois, Allan Nevins' brief book ex- 
amines "four stages in the development of the state and land-grant institutions, with 
special attention to their services to democracy." Despite the author's disclaimer that his 
approach is "of necessity impressionistic and incomplete," his treatment evidences pains- 
taking scholarship and the assemblage of widely scattered source materials. Thoughtful 
interpretation and analysis, moreover, give added significance to the kinds of events that 
leading historians have seldom bothered even to chronicle. The first of four chapters 
places the ideas of the founders in their larger social setting. In light of the currently 
growing protest against emphasizing science and vocationalism at the expense of human- 
istic studies, it is interesting to note that the land-grant institutions were created in 
part to offset an opposite condition. Their subsequent success as instrumentalities of a 
democratic society may be judged by the important roles they now have on the Ameri- 
can educational scene, The contemporary eminence of Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Cornell, California, and other land-grant universities, however, obscures 
their humble beginnings and the struggles they have undergone. Nevins details many 
of these in his forthright section entitled “Don Quixote and Sancho Panza.” Citing 
Lord Bryce's observation that the universities of Germany were popular but not free, 
and those of England free but not popular, the author shows in his third chapter how 
the Ámerican state universities became both popular and free. “Poised for a New Cen- 
tury" is the caption of the final chapter. It describes basic issues confronting all higher 
education and concludes that our state universities and land-grant institutions have the 
viability needed to cope with them. 

American Council on Education Locan WILSON 


THE FIGHTING ELDER: ANDREW PICKENS (1739-1817). By Alice Noble 
Waring. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press. 1962. Pp. vi, 252. $6.00.) As 
a number of recent studies have demonstrated, the careers of revolutionary generals of 
the second and third rank have much to teach us about the nature of the American 
War for Independence. In works like Billias* General John Glover and Higginbotham's 
Daniel Morgan, for example, one gains fresh insights into the elusive and evaporative 
qualities of the patriot forces, qualities that caused one British officer to exclaim in 
exasperation: "trying to pin down the Americans was like trying to nail currant jelly 
to the wall." Glover's Marblehead fishermen helped turn the tide of victory by ferrying 
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Washington's troops across the East River and the Delaware in 1776, and Morgan's 
riflemen, with their notorious accuracy from concealed positions, became an important 
psychological factor in the war. The career of Andrew Pickens, the “fighting elder" of 
this study, could be similarly illuminating. A farmer and justicejof the peace when the 
war began, Pickens became, with Sumter and Marion, one of the great partisan com- 
manders of the revolutionary contest in the South. He defedted a loyalist brigade 
at Kettle Creek in 1779, took part in the victories at Cowpens ahd Augusta, and for a 
time in 1781 led a guerrilla band which helped prevent the British from overrunning 
the Carolinas, taking its pay in Negroes and plunder wrested from the loyalists. 
After the war he served as a member of the South Carolina legislature, a negotiator 
with southern Indian tribes, and for one term as a member of Congress—altogether a 
significant and rewarding career. Unfortunately, however, the biographer has proved 
unequal to her subject. It is not simply that she has attempted |"a report of Pickens’ 
activities rather than an interpretation of the man," for that alone would be a contri- 
bution. But Mrs, Waring has written in a filiopietistic spirit, and without first master- 
ing the rudiments of composition. Her narrative reads at times jke a cross between a 
freshman theme and an address to the Daughters of the American Revolution. Yet it 
would be inaccurate to say that the work is altogether without value. It rests, in fact, 
upon extensive research in a variety of manuscripts and provides a fuller account of 
Pickens' career than the earlier works of A, L. Pickens, The Wizard Owl of the South- 
ern Highlands (1933) and Skyagunsta (1934). It is only that de dd Pickens deserves 
better. 
University of California, Los Angeles er B. Berwick 
THE JOURNAL OF THE COMMONS HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, MARCH 28, 
1749-MARCH 19, 1750. Edited by J. H. Easterby. Ruth S. Green, Assistant Editor. 
[The Colonial Records of South Carolina.] (Columbia: South Carolina Archives De- 
partment. 1962, Pp. xv, 549. $12. 50.) This ninth volume of the first series was planned 
by Dr. Easterby, and the text was in print before his death. The assistant editor com- 
pleted the annotations and saw the volume through the press. It contains the journals 
of the first five sessions of the Commons House of Assembly which was elected in 
March 1749. Like the preceding journals, these deal with the varied problems of the 
colony and reflect its life: taxes imposed on importation of slaves, | the proceeds to en- 
courage immigration of “Foreign Protestants” (with a limitation on|“Poor Protestants”) 
to the colony; encouragement of the production of indigo, silk, M potash and the 
erection of sawmills; prevention of frauds in sale of rice, shingles, naval stores, beef 
and pork (in order to maintain standards in foreign markets) ;| issuance of paper 
money; regulation of ferries and punch houses; establishment of beacons to aid navi- 
gation and the digging of drainage ditches; control of slaves and the regulation of 
patrols; dealings with the Indians, including the distribution of presents supplied by 
the crown; defense of the colony and of Georgia and the expedition against the 
Spaniards at St. Augustine. These publications are making available the rich resources 
of South Carolina history, so long unavailable to most historians, and they will greatly 
aid the writing of the history of that time. 
Richmond, Virginia | Davi J. Mays 


QUARTERMASTER SUPPORT OF THE ARMY: A HISTORYIOF THE CORPS, 
1775-1939. By Erna Risch. (Washington, D. C.: Quartermaster Historian's Office, Office 
of the Quartermaster General; distrib. by Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 1962. Pp. xvii, 796. $5.50.) American military history would be much enriched 
if military historians, hitherto often neglectful of supply problems, would use and 
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build further upon this invaluable book. Through most of the period included, the 
Quartermaster Corps and its predecessors transported the army, built its quarters, 
clothed it, and provided it with nearly all other supplies except food and ordnance. 
Because the book surveys the history of both the Quartermaster Corps and the Subsis- 
tence Department which it absorbed in 1912, there is a nearly complete introduction to 
the history of the supply of the army before World War II. Nearly a third of the 
volume concerns the long tenures of the two great nineteenth-century quartermaster 
generals, Thomas S. Jesup and M. C. Meigs. Dr. Risch rightly calls Jesup the father 
of the department. Jesup shaped the permanent bureau, and Dr. Risch handles 
especially well his establishment of the procedures that it followed for decades there- 
after, The account of the Quartermaster’s Department during Meigs's tenure in the 
Civil War is excellent and the most inclusive available. The habitual American un- 
readiness for war has always extended to the Quartermaster Corps, which not only 
forgot its experience, but regularly has been starved by Congress in peacetime. Dr. 
Risch's verdict on mobilizations, nevertheless, is that the Quartermaster Corps has 
generally performed well. In the Mexican War Jesup's department met its distant re- 
sponsibilities with skill that contrasts markedly with the European performances in 
the Crimean War; in the Civil War Dr. Risch finds the usual early evidences of cor- 
ruption, waste, and delays, but she believes the achievements far outweigh them. Her 
account of the Spanish-American War emphasizes that the famous fiascoes were short 
lived, soon giving way to an effective supply system for the Philippine campaign, and 
that at worst there was no corruption comparable to that of the Civil War. These 
tolerant judgments probably deserve to stand. By World War I, as the army became 
more dependent upon abundant supply than ever before, the relative importance of 
the Quartermaster Corps in army supply began to shrink. The very complexity of its 
tasks necessitated distribution among various new supply organizations, and procure- 
ment had to be meshed increasingly into a national economic mobilization, which 
meant it could be no longer be left to professional soldiers alone. Thus it is a bygone era 
of quartermaster pre-eminence in military supply that Dr. Risch chronicles, but no 
military student of that era can afford to ignore her work. 

Temple University Russe F. WEIGLEY 


THE DEPARTMENT OF WAR, 1781-1795. By Harry M. Ward. (Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
University of Pittsburgh Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 287. $4.95.) It is plain that this work grew 
out of a competent doctoral dissertation. Its sources are impressive, the manuscript 
section virtually overwhelming. Besides the story of the development of an adminis- 
trative mechanism, one finds in this book brief narratives of Indian affairs, of 
Shays and the Whiskey Rebellions and an account of the operation of most aspects 
of the military establishment from 1781 to 1795. Interpretations, however, are rare. 
When offered, they do not agree with those of some important scholars, but what 
interpretations do? Ward credits Generals Knox and Lincoln with firstrate adminis- 
trative ability, a point on which, at least with regard to Knox, Leonard White did not 
concur in The Federalists. When Ward asserts that Secretary Knox was President 
Washington's closest adviser from his first inauguration until well into 1791, he seems 
to contradict Irving Brant's view in James Madison. As Ward sees the story, Wash- 
ington's disappointing experience with the Senate as an advisory body, when he con- 
sulted it concerning a treaty with the Creek Indians in August 1789, induced him to 
scarch for some other group of councilors. Out of this experience the cabinet emerged 
as an executive council, Of course this is plausible, but is there actually any evidence 
that Washington ever meant to consult as frequently and intensively with the Senate 
as he did with his cabinet? Ward stresses that the War Department was the only 
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executive department to pass intact from government under the Confederation to 
that under the Constitution. He concludes, therefore, that it did much to preserve 
continuity and to establish the Constitution. This is probably true, but is not proved 
by his narrative. When presenting the sequence of events he is thorough and in- 
formative, but when interpreting, is much less so. The first and last chapters hardly 
seem part of the rest of the book. One never knows where the responsibility lies for 
typographical errors, I counted twelve. Fortunately some of them are funny and thus 
add a trace of humor to an otherwise very sober history. 

University of Florida JonN K. MAHON 


LA VIE AGRICOLE ET RURALE DANS L'ÉTAT D'INDIANA À L'ÉPOQUE 
PIONNIERE. By Genevieve d'Haucourt. [École Pratique des Hautes Etudes—Sorbonne. 
VT Section: Sciences économiques et sociales. Le monde d'outre-mer passé et présent, 
First Series. Études, Volume XII.] (Paris: Mouton & Co. 1961. Pp. 410.) Geneviève 
d'Haucourt has compiled a satisfactorily detailed and well-documented description of 
pioncer life in Indiana in the period between the first white settlements and the pre- 
Civil War era. All the fundamental information on geography, settlers and settlements, 
means of transportation and communication, religion, education, economy, and gov- 
ernment is there. Extending the pioneer period almost to the mid-nineteenth century 
is a bit unusual and perhaps somewhat misleading, although the writer does generally 
establish the continuous waves of settlement and the noteworthy growth and change 
in the area. One might like a little more interpretation of the facts, but, of course, 
description rather than interpretation was obviously the author's objective. The book is 
well written and clearly organized. It does not contribute much new information, 
but capably summarizes information presently available; thus it is a worthwhile addi- 
tion to the series of informational studies of which it is a part, "Le monde d'outre-mer." 
There are occasional minor difficulties in rendering English words into their French 
equivalents, but these difficulties do not lead to misconceptions that seriously impair 
the validity of the work. Hoosiers might well be pleased with the assertion that their 
ancestors had "Une imagination qui a doté l'Indiana de plus d'écrivains qu'aucun état 
de l'Union," and the number of Indiana writers is indeed considerable, but the im- 
plication of literary pre-eminence for the state might well be open to question. The 
book's documentation is excellent; the bibliography lists most of the important primary 
and secondary sources, and many of them are cited in the copious footnotes. One 
wonders why so distinguished and perceptive an observer of the general area as 
Tocqueville was not included, but perhaps his inclusion would not have changed 
either the over-all picture or the detail presented in this volume. The maps, charts, and 
illustrations are profuse, well selected, and helpful, especially to foreign readers. In 
short, the author has succeeded admirably in presenting a vivid and accurate picture of 
pioneer life in Indiana in very limited space. The study should be of particular interest 
and value to French readers who want to learn more of life in this part of the world 
during the frontier period. 

Franklin College Mary STEELE OWEN 


FEDERAL STREET PASTOR: THE LIFE OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
By Madeleine Hooke Rice. (New York: Bookman Associates. 1961. Pp. 360. $6.00.) Con- 
temporaries often described William Ellery Channing as the most influential clergyman 
of the English-speaking world. A century later, in the designation of clerics for New 
York University’s Hall of Fame, he ranked second only to Jonathan Edwards. His 
stature and reputation have survived the tests of time and perspective, but unfortunately 
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a definitive account of his life remains unwritten. Although there now are a half-dozen 
biographies, as well as numerous memoirs and topical monographs, no one has ade- 
quately explained the secret of Channing's vast influence. Ralph Waldo Emerson once 
characterized the Boston preacher as a “poor little invalid all his life . . . yet one of 
those men who vindicated the power of the American race to produce greatness." 
Though publicity for Federal Street Pastor features this quotation, the volume fails to 
illuminate the implicit questions of how and why. Dr. Rice, now associate professor at 
Hunter College, has combed public and private manuscript collections and has re- 
viewed the extensive printed literature, Nevertheless, she has not solved the central 
problem: how could this highly introverted minister, who held aloof from the hurly- 
burly of contemporary affairs, have been so successful in molding public opinion? 
Channing's personality and pulpit success remain an enigma, but this biography does 
competently explore the ideas and ideals of a great mind. Perhaps the best chapters 
treat Channing's emergence as a Unitarian pioneer, his advocacy of social applications 
of the Gospels, and his relationship to the antislavery, temperance, and public educa- 
tion movements, There is considerable new material, moreover, on Channing's role 
in promoting Anglo-American cultural and philanthropic collaboration. In retrospect, 
however, one concludes that Federal Street Pastor is a rather misleading title. Actually, 
the latter half of William Ellery Channing's career included only part-time preaching 
in his Boston pulpit, and Dr. Rice has emphasized that he served as pastor at large to 
the Atlantic community. 

University of Rhode Island > Roman J. Zorn 


A GUIDE TO THE PRINCIPAL SOURCES FOR AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, 
1800-1900, IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK: PRINTED MATERIALS. By Harry J. 
Carman and Arthur W. Thompson. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1962. Pp. 
xlvi, 630. $15.00.) This second, and concluding, volume of Carman and Thompson’s 
guide to sources available in New York City for the study of American civilization in 
the nineteenth century continues to reveal the immense utility of the work as a research 
tool. The first volume, which listed manuscript sources, was published in 1960; this 
one inventories the printed materials. T'ogether they constitute a kind of union catalogue 
to the resources available for research on this aspect of American history in the city's 
numerous and widely dispersed libraries. Some sixty-six depositories have been surveyed, 
plus at least one other which appears to have escaped identification in the key to ab- 
breviations. The thirty-six headings, under which the items are arranged, reflect the 
breadth of the authors” interpretation of what constitutes the materials of American 
history: architecture, cookery, description and travel economic institutions, immigrant 
guides, invention and technology, and the legal profession, to mention only a few. The 
inclusion of references to numerous and occasionally fugitive bibliographies in all the 
fields is an added boon for the researcher. The most valuable contribution of the guide 
is that it brings to light the little-known material in the holdings of the less frequently 
consulted collections, and the topical arrangement seems to make pertinent items more 
apparent to the user than the customary card catalogue listings do. Less satisfactory is 
the authors’ procedure in indicating the location of the sources, a problem complicated 
by the existence of duplicates in the case of printed materials. Here they have followed 
no consistent practice other than to list at least one library for each source, which, as 
they admit, "does not preclude the fact of its likely existence at one or more other 
locations." The user of the guide is therefore well advised to realize that, although one 
of the less accessible libraries is the only location cited, the work may be readily avail. 
able in one or more of the city's major collections. 

New York University Bayrp STILL 
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THE FAR WEST AND ROCKIES: GENERAL ANALYTICAL INDEX TO 
THE FIFTEEN VOLUME SERIES AND SUPPLEMENT TO THE JOURNALS OF 
FORTY-NINERS, SALT LAKE TO LOS ANGELES. Prepared and edited with in- 
troductions and notes by LeRoy R. and Ann W. Hafen. [The Far West and the Rockies 
Historical Series, 1820-1875, Volume XV.] (Glendale, Calif.:, Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany. 1961. Pp. 360. $25.00 postpaid.) This is the concluding volume in “The Far 
West and the Rockies Historical Series” edited by LeRoy R. and Ann W. Hafen. It 
includes supplementary materials: journals, letters, reminiscences, statements, and illus- 
trations drawn from little-known pioneer travelers. These pioneers crossed the south. 
western desert from Salt Lake to Los Angeles during 1849-1852. Most of their travel 
records had been discovered subsequent to the publication of Volume II of the series, 
but it was deemed so important by the editors that the new material was added to 
the general analytical index. Through vivid descriptions and dramatic illustrations, 
some of this supplementary material adds life and compelling interest to the series. 
Charles V. Stuart, for example, describing the last segment of his colorful trip from 
Provo, Utah, to San Gabriel Mission, California, wrote: “The last part of our journey 
was one of extreme hardship both for men and animals. From Provo City to the Mohave 
River is one of the most God forsaken portions of this continent... . The last desert we 
passed in reaching the Mohave River was 112 miles without water, only such as we 
carried in our canteens.” A 235-page index, lucid in style and simple in form and 
substance, is appended. This important part of the text should have been published as 
a small volume, independent of other extraneous materials, for it serves as a reference 
to the entire series, The series, brilliantly edited and integrated by the Hafens, repre- 
sents a correlation of primary source materials: journals, letters, reports, government 
documents, maps, and wellchosen illustrations, depicting the dramatic and colorful 
theme of southwestward expansion from 1820 to 1875. Included in the series are such sig- 
nificant books as the Old Spanish Trail; Journals of Forty-Niners; Rufus B. Sage, His 
Letters and Papers; Central Route to the Pacific; Journal of John R. Bell, Official Journal- 
ist for the Stephen H. Long Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, 1820; Relations with 
the Indians of the Plains, 1857-1861; The Diaries of William Henry Jackson, Frontier 
Photographer; The Utah Expedition, 1857-1858; Fremont's Fourth Expedition, A Docu- 
mentary Account of the Disaster of 1848-49; and Handcarts to Zion. Students of western 
American history are indebted to the Hafens for the publication of this splendid his- 
torical series. It is the standard authoritative work for the study of southwestern Ameri- 
can expansion. 

University of Utah LeLAND Fl. Creer 


THE RUDOLPH MATAS HISTORY OF MEDICINE IN LOUISIANA. Volume 
II. Edited by John Duffy. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press for the 
Rudolph Matas Trust Fund. 1962. Pp. xii, 599. $10.00.) Rudolph Matas, eminent New 
Orleans surgeon and initiator of this work, collected the materials and planned the 
study. Professor Duffy, in reality the author, modestly designates himself as "editor." 
Although the major emphasis in this book is on the medical history of New Orleans, 
other areas of Louisiana also receive the author's attention. The present volume covers 
the period from 1825 to about 1920. It is further organized into two eras separated by 
the Civil War. In each era the author treats his subject topically, discussing the devel. 
opment of surgery, sanitation, epidemics, and other areas. Duffy presents a detailed 
development of Louisiana medicine. Noteworthy is his use of statistics on the number 
of deaths in epidemics, medical fees, hospital maintenance, and so forth. Unforgettable are 
the medical practices in the ante bellum period that were common also in medieval times; 
some form of purging and bleeding was prescribed for almost every ailment. Calomel 
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was the standard remedy ordered by many physicians until the early twentieth century. 
Surgery in the early period saw the use of “heroic” methods under which the patient 
suffered horribly. With the discovery of anesthesia in 1846, the general acceptance of 
aseptic techniques in the late 1870's, and the general advance in surgical procedures and 
knowledge, surgery in the post-Civil War period became an area of great lasting 
achievement in Louisiana medical history. Duffy has judiciously selected and arranged 
the material from the Matas collection and from other sources. At times his treatment 
seems too detailed, with repetition of subject matter because of the methodology em- 
ployed. In general, however, Duffy's efforts have resulted in a thorough, well- 
documented, and interesting history which could become a model of its kind. 
University of North Carolina THoMas HERNDON 


THE TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES. Volume XXVI, THE 
TERRITORY OF FLORIDA, 1839-1845. Compiled and edited by Clarence Edwin 
Carter. [National Archives Publication Number 62-8.] (Washington, D. C.: National 
Archives; distrib. by Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1962. Pp. v, 1238. 
$8.00.) This fifth and final volume of Territorial Papers relating to Florida, and the 
last volume of the great series to be produced by its meticulous editor, Clarence E. 
Carter, covers the administrations of Governor Robert Raymond Reid, 1839-1841, 
the third administration of Governor Richard Keith Call, 1841-1844, and Gover- 
nor John Branch, 1844-1845, after which Florida became a state. The center of 
interest in the first third of the volume is the Seminole War which was declared ended 
in 1842. Documents reveal clearly the combination of pressure and persuasion em- 
ployed to round up the scattered bands of Indians who had sought refuge in the 
swampy wilderness of the lower peninsula. Florida citizens remained somewhat unhappy 
that even a few of the savages stayed in Florida and demanded their removal. It was 
the fate of Governor Call, in whose administration the war was initiated, to see it 
terminated. He was not much better satisfied with administration policy and practice 
than he had been earlier, but was somewhat less critical in his official pronouncements. 
The middle group of documents contains a surprising volume of correspondence on the 
subject of live oak timber on the public lands reserved by law for the United States 
Navy. These communications reveal the continued existence of problems as old as 
the territorial government. Private lands were not yet surveyed and located; public 
lands could not be identified; records from the Spanish period were not complete and 
were often vague as to location and boundaries. It was impossible to patrol the ex- 
tensive coastal and inland waters that gave access to the stands of timber, and no roads 
existed in the largely unoccupied interior. Armed occupation grants were being located 
in irregular shapes and sizes to include a maximum of the prized live oak. Little space 
is given to the coming of statehood in 1845, the papers already having been published 
elsewhere. A perusal of the five volumes of Florida Territorial Papers provides one 
justification for statehood and home rule. The conduct of government by slow, long 
distance from the national capital posed vexing problems of communication and 
caused confusion and delay. 

University of Miami CHARLTON W. TEBEAU 


MISSISSIPPI HARVEST: LUMBERING IN THE LONGLEAF PINE BELT, 
1840-1915. By Nollie Hickman. (University: University of Mississippi Press. 1962. Pp. 
306. $7.50.) In many ways this is an excellent study. Comparable in nature to Agnes 
M. Larson’s History of the White Pine Industry in Minnesota, Hickman's volume 
deals with the longleaf pine industry in the southern twenty-five counties of Mississippi, 
an area considered fairly typical of the belt extending from southwestern Virginia to 
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castern Texas in which that particular variety of pine grows. In an admirable fashion, 
the author traces this phase of American lumbering from its primitive beginnings prior 
to the Civil War to its golden age in the first years of the twentieth century and its 
subsequent decline, dealing with its many aspects in the process. Of special interest 
are Hickman's discussion of land policy and the techniques by which a relatively few 
companies amassed great holdings of prime timberland and his vivid description of 
labor and its treatment in the camps and at the mills. Nelther picture is a very pretty 
one. In preparing his study, Hickman has utilized the available manuscript sources, which 
are too few, and has delved deeply in published primary materials. Adequate documenta- 
tion and indexing and interesting illustrations increase the usefulness of the book. Un- 
fortunately, the volume is marred by occasionally confusing organization and the 
author's tendency to belabor a point almost beyond endurance. The multitude of names 
of minor figures and small companies at times reminds the reader of an encyclopedia, 
although admittedly the detail gives the book part of its value. Far more distressing, 
however, are the careless printing and construction of the volume. So great are the 
errors, in fact, that it is difficult indeed to understand how they could have slipped by 
a reasonably conscientious printer. One can easily imagine the feelings of the author 
and to a degree sympathize with him. 

Mississippi State University Roy V. Scorr 


THE KNOW NOTHING PARTY IN NEW ORLEANS: A REAPPRAISAL. By 
Leon Cyprian Soulé. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana Historical Association; distrib. by 
Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge. 1961. Pp. 128. $5.00.) In New Orleans, 
where the Creole and immigrant Catholics in the 1850's controlled the Democratic party, 
‘the American or Know-Nothing party became the instrument by which the growing 
Protestant-American group gained political dominance. New Orleans Know-Nothings, 
however, were highly illogical nativists, as Professor Soulé makes clear. They frankly 
courted Catholic and immigrant support, thus alienating their upper-class supporters, 
and then allied with the labor movement, electing union members as mayors in 1858 
and 1860. By such pragmatic adjustments the party flourished until the Union occu- 
pation brought brief political peace. This study in depth justifies local history by revealing 
much that escaped such historians of nativism as W. D. Overdyke and Carleton Beals, 
but New Orleans nativism was so unique that Soulé's findings have little significance 
for the national Know-Nothing party. Relying heavily on newspapers for lack of more 
private sources, the monograph does not relate the economic history of the period, 
particularly the labor movement, to its political theme. It is a foundation stone for 
a political history of the city, which would establish a continuity between prewar 
and postwar political turbulence in New Orleans. The photostatic maps are essential 
aids to the text. 

University of Cincinnati Louis R. HARLAN 


THE PAPERS OF WILLIAM ALEXANDER GRAHAM. Volume IV, 1851-1856. 
By ]. G. de Roulhac Hamilton. (Raleigh, N. C.: State Department of Archives and 
History. 1961. Pp. xviii, 701. $3.00.) Volume IV of this valuable series, edited by J. G. 
de Roulhac Hamilton, whose lamented death occurred immediately before the copy went 
to press, resembles its predecessors in format and editorial technique. At the outset a 
convenient table of letters to and from Graham, speeches and other writings, and 
miscellaneous letters is presented. 'The materials begin in 185r, with Graham in office 
as Secretary of the Navy in President Fillmore's cabinet, and often concern patronage, 
Whig politics, railroad building in North Carolina, and communications from naval 
officers (of whom Commodore M. C. Perry is best remembered). Graham engaged in 
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prepresidential maneuvering on behalf of Fillmore's nomination, on the basis of the 
President’s support of “the finality” of the Compromise of 1850, as well as his en- 
forcement of the Fugitive Slave Law. A wholly favorable picture of Fillmore emerges 
from these pages. Many southerners favored a Fillmore-Graham ticket in 1852, but it was 
something of a disappointment and anticlimax when they had to settle for a Whig 
ticket of Scott and Graham. While this fact made General Scott's presidential candidacy 
more palatable to certain southerners, confidential letters herein forecast the defeat of 
the Whigs in 1852. A private citizen again, Graham returned home to Hillsboro, where 
he superintended his plantations and other business. Much interested in North Carolina 
revolutionary history, Graham devoted some attention to historical publications, in col. 
laboration with his friend D. L. Swain. In 1854 Graham accepted election to the state 
senate, but during ensuing years witnessed repeated political disappointments as his 
beloved Whig party disintegrated. As was to be expected, this high-minded North 
Carolinian refused to countenance Know-Nothingism or to join the American party, 
but predictably he warmly advocated the presidential bid of his old chief, former 
President Fillmore, in 1856. This he could do because of that leader's demonstrated fair- 
ness to all sections and adherence to basic Whig doctrines. It would be well if this 
series could be rounded out by the publication of another volume to embrace the final 
phases of Graham's long career. 

Washington and Lee University OLLINGER CRENSHAW 


K STOLETUU GRAZHDANSKOI VOINY V SShA [On the Centennial of the 
Civil War in the USA]. Edited by 4. V. Efimov and L. I. Zubok. (Moscow: Publishing 
House for Socio-Economic Literature. 1961. Pp. 584.) Chiefly interesting as a predictable 
Soviet interpretation of various aspects of the Civil War, this volume's contributions often 
are heavily larded with ideology. The introduction by A. V. Efimov directly exploits the 
collection's theme for a frontal attack on contemporary America. He charges that leading 
reactionary and racist circles in the United States have corrupted the true meaning of 
the conflict in their celebration of its anniversary and that many historians, such as 
Allan Nevins who "sings the praises of millionaires," have supported these groups by 
their writings. Ridicule is heaped upon the deluding sentimentality of the centennial 
celebration thus far. Did not Robert E. Lee, described by General Ulysses S. Grant III as 
“a great and knightly American soldier and citizen," in fact fight to defend and pre- 
serve slavery, asks the editor. Not surprisingly, recent events in Little Rock are also 
discussed. The titles of many of the articles suggest the general tenor of the work: 
“The Anti-Slavery Views of John Brown,” "Frederick Douglass—Leader of the Revo- 
lutionary Wing of the Abolitionist Movement,” “The Homestead Act and the ‘American’ 
Way of Developing Capitalism in an Ágrarian Economy," "The Period of Reconstruc- 
tion as the Second Stage in the Bourgeois-Democratic Revolution in the U. S.” Of 
particular interest to American historians should be the long concluding essay on 
"Major Trends in American Historiography of the Civil War and Reconstruction." 
University of Colorado Roserr PAUL BROWDER 


CONFISCATION OF CONFEDERATE PROPERTY IN THE NORTH. By 
Henry D. Shapiro. [Cornell Studies in American History, Literature, and Folklore, 
Number 7.] (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 58. $1.50.) This bricf 
monograph is cancerned with some aspects of federal confiscation of southern-owned 
property in the North during the Civil War. Detaching himself from the question 
of legitimacy of such confiscation, the author confines his study to a description of the 
passage of confiscation acts by Congress and to a discussion of the process by which 
these laws were placed into operation in one area, the southern district of New York. 
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Although there was considerable confusion involved in early implementation, the author 
concludes that the acts were vigorously applied in the southern district and, in so far 
as his limited study applies, challenges the traditional view, based upon studies of James 
G. Randall, that lack of enforcement made the confiscation acts largely ineffective. The 
use of admiralty records, Treasury records of confiscation suits, and reports of district 
attorneys and marshals in this study is commendable. Tt is regrettable that the scope of 
the work is so limited; perhaps the author will enlarge the coverage in subsequent 
studies. 

Lamar State College of Technology RALPH A, WoosTER 


THE UNREGIMENTED GENERAL: A BIOGRAPHY OF NELSON A. MILES. 
By Virginia Weisel Johnson. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1962. Pp. 401. $6.95.) 
For more than three decades following the close of the Civil War the American army 
lived a precarious life. A number of young officers who had made names for themselves 
in “the” war elected to make a career of the military service, and, in the dreary years 
that followed, the escalator of promotion appeared to have been hopelessly clogged. In 
an era of reduced appropriations and of a shriveling military arm there was fierce rivalry 
among officers for attention at headquarters. The best vehicle was the series of so-called 
Indian “wars” of the West. Here young braves on both sides vied for honors. Nelson A. 
Miles was not so rash as George Custer, but he was just as much a young man in a 
hurry. In the Peninsular Campaign of 1862 he had come to General Edwin V. Sumner's 
attention through his anxiety to be of service, and “Old Bull” had remarked, “That 
officer will get promoted or get killed." He was promoted because he was as tough as 
whang leather in his campaigns against the Plains tribes, because, unlike Custer, he 
lived to earn seniority, and because he and his wife made constant demands for a 
"break" from higher-ups, the most important of whom was a relative by marriage 
named Willam 'Tecumseh Sherman. Mrs. Johnson has let her subject off easily by 
calling him "unregimented." Throughout her book she has quoted liberally from the 
general's letters to his wife, supplied to the author by his son, Sherman Miles, and 
through them one sees the same Miles students of history have known for years: a 
combination of ambition, vanity, impatience, and irascibility. Now, in greater detail, 
the reader may watch the growing rivalry between Crook and Miles, with the former 
always a frustrating step ahead in the promotion lists, and the constant scanning of 
possibilities for advance in that forlorn little postwar army. The new Miles biography 
will be of use principally to those interested in western Indian campaigns, the Civil and 
Spanish-American Wars being primarily prologue and epilogue to the subject's career. 
It will take its place alongside biographies of other officers who made names for them- 
selves trying to solve the unsolvable "Indian question." 

University of Colorado Rosert G. ATHEARN 


ADMIRAL RICHARD WAINWRIGHT AND THE UNITED STATES FLEET. 
By Damon E. Cummings. With a foreword by Harry E. Yarnell and an introduction 
by Ernest McNeill Eller. (Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 
1962. Pp. xviii, 266. $2.75.) In this book Captain Damon E. Cummings emphasizes the 
quantum technological jump experienced in the United States Navy between 1862 and 
1926. He makes his point by tracing the service life of Richard Wainwright whose 
perceptive years began in 1862, when the Monitor and Virginia made wooden ships 
obsolete, spanned the forty-year transition that ended in 1902 when the navy finally 
acquired a fleet of steel ships driven by reciprocating engines, included significant 
steps for creating the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, and, during the years 
after his retirement, extended to 1926, when aircraft and their carriers promised to 
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crown the technological era dominated by steel and the reciprocating engine. Cum- 
mings' book deals with the entire period in a manner that explains its apparently slow 
rate of progress. Those passages overlapping bis own career give insight into subjective 
forces operating within the naval officer corps early in our century. It also suggests 
strongly the need for similar biographical treatment of such Wainwright contempo- 
raries as T. B. M. Mason, James R. Soley, and Seaton Schroeder. Cummings achieved 
his immediate objective by emphasizing how much Wainwright contributed toward 
converting mere ships into a truly operational fleet. In any larger sense the book is far 
from definitive because it does little more than suggest lines for further investigation. 
Though unconventional, its documentation will serve others who work through Cum- 
mings' sources. Perhaps the book's greatest value is its inadvertent illumination of our 
own future. By using this story of man's long struggle to master steel and the 
reciprocating engine, an imaginative reader can gain insight into the timetable for 
converting the H-bomb and the ICBM into items available for industrial or military 
use. 

Annapolis, Maryland W. H. RusseLL 


JOHN LANCASTER SPALDING: FIRST BISHOP OF PEORIA, AMERICAN 
EDUCATOR. By John Tracy Ellis. [The Gabriel Richard Lecture, 1961.] (Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Bruce Publishing Company for the National Catholic Educational Association. 
1962. Pp. 106. $2.75.) Bishop Spalding believed the Church's divine and mystic char- 
acter fashioned the individual in the divine image and freed in him forces for great 
development, intellectual as well as moral. He worked to create in the United States 
circumstances and atmosphere conducive to these accomplishments. Believing educa- 
tion must include the inculcation of Christian moral values, he saw it not as the func- 
tion of the state alone but as an obligation of the family and the Church—in parochial 
schools. He eschewed any involvement of parochial education in school matters domi- 
nated by the state. Readers concerned with current controversies over tax money for 
parochial school use will find some pertinent background on the subject here. 

Manual High School, Peoria, Illinois Haze C. Worr 


TRENDS IN NATURAL RESOURCE COMMODITIES: STATISTICS OF 
PRICES, OUTPUT, CONSUMPTION, FOREIGN TRADE, AND EMPLOYMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1870-1957. By Neal Potter and Francis T. Christy, Jr. (Balt- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press for Resources for the Future. 1962. Pp. ix, 568. $17.50.) 
Intelligent analysis of the nation's use of its resources, past, present, or future, requires 
a theoretical framework and adequate statistical data. This book is a notable achieve- 
ment in the latter area. Data on commodities exist in abundance and are widely dif. 
fused through a bewildering number of publications, often contradictory. The authors 
have organized, in some four hundred tables and two hundred supplementary charts 
and graphs, data on about one hundred commodities. Where more than one usable 
series exists, reasons are presented for their preference. Their detailed notes and ex- 
planations should aid the intelligent use of this material. Adverse criticisms are few 
and not serious, The authors use time series of employment per unit of output in 
measuring efficiency of production. Output per unit of employment seems to be a more 
common measure, Simple but tedious arithmetic becomes necessary to convert one or 
the other. Faced with changes in the length of the work week, output per man-hour is 
the more ideal measure of productivity. Man-hour series have been made available by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the National Bureau of Economic Research. A way 
might have been found to include these series in this work. The inclusion of series on 
employment per unit of output should prove helpful in comparing the relative efficiencies 
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of resource industries to those not so directly affected by depletion and declining 
quality of natural resources. Data on natural reserves have been omitted. This seems 
justifiable, however, since there is only a limited amount of data on reserves, and 
these data are based on not a little guesswork. Although the authors make a significant 
contribution by offering a body of organized, simplified, and clarified statistical data, 
there are no analyses or conclusions. 

Southern Methodist University Jonn S. Sprarr 


THE INDIAN TRADERS. By Frank McNitt. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1962. Pp. xiv, 393. $5.95.) The Indian trader was one of the key figures in Indian- 
white relations. He and the agent were the two white men most influential in shaping 
the life of the reservation Indian. And of the two, the trader was usually more im- 
portant, His average tenure was longer, and whereas the agent might find it wise to 
remain aloof from his charges, the successful trader was friend and counselor. Not 
that the relationship was always cordial; the author reports murders of over twenty 
traders between 19o1 and 1934. McNitt’s traders were located in the Southwest and did 
business principally with the Navaho, Hopi, and Zuni. Although there is a section 
devoted to the trading frontier in the Southwest prior to 1846, the emphasis is on the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Singled out for the most attention are 
Thomas Keam, Jacob Hamblin, the Mormon John D. Lee, Lorenzo Hubbell, Solomon 
Bibo, and Henry Chee Dodge. McNitt is not the first to discover the importance of the 
trader. Ruth Underhill has compared the relationship of trader and agent to that of 
shogun and emperor. Other scholars have indicated the extent traders altered Indian 
crafts by introducing new materials and techniques. McNitt's contribution is to trace 
in detail the careers of several traders. To accomplish this he has searched the archives, 
interviewed over a hundred people, and visited the sites of old trading posts. These 
traders seem to be a representative group. One takes advantage of his position to secure, 
on very favorable terms, a long-term lease to Indian land. Others are continually em- 
broiled in power struggles with the agent, using as weapons their own political con- 
nections and influence with the Indians. Self-interest motivated both agents and traders, 
and generally each was engaged in unethical activity while assailing the other for de- 
frauding the Indians. The National Archives abounds with files of such charges and 
countercharges. McNitt also documents the role of the trader in helping the Indians 
develop crafts to supplement their income from crops and herds. For example, Lorenzo 
Hubbell and C. N. Cotton led in the development of a rug industry among the Navaho; 
J. B. Morse introduced designs more appealing to white customers and was a factor in 
the change to commercial dyes. More attention to this phase of the traders’ activities 
would have made this an even better book. As it is, the author sometimes strays from 
his subject, as when he gets involved in a lengthy discussion of a Navaho agent’s 
administration or the difficulty at Beautiful Mountain, which was only tangential to the 
Indian trade. An annoying stylistic feature is the failure to include in footnotes page 
references to all printed sources. The book is valuable for the detail it gives on the 
trade: prices charged, principal commodities involved, Indian tastes in consumer goods, 
and the history and operation of particular trading posts. 

North Texas State University WiLLIAM T. HAGAN 


AN ARMY DOCTOR'S WIFE ON THE FRONTIER: LETTERS FROM ALASKA 
AND THE FAR WEST, 1874-1878. Edited by 4be Laufe. Preliminary editing by the 
late Russell J. Ferguson. (Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press. 1962. Pp. vii, 
352. $6.00.) This is a collection of letters from Emily FitzGerald, a wife in her late 
twenties, mostly to her mother. After descriptions of ocean travel from New York, half 
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the book is devoted to accounts of domestic life during a twenty-month assignment at 
Sitka, Alaska. Isolation, monotony of winter, inadequacies of some ordinary supplies 
and lack of others, problems of raising a baby and a two-year-old child in so remote a 
place all bore so heavily on Mrs, FitzGerald that understandably the dominant note 
in these letters is bitterness. The family next moved for a seventeen-month stay at Fort 
Lapwai, Idaho, where an idyllic life was abruptly shattered by fears of an attack on the 
fort and then worry about the doctor's safety as he served in the Nez Perce War. From 
the sojourn at Fort Boise, Idaho, few letters survived. The volume vividly shows the in- 
securities, the difficulties, and the isolation of western life which often weighed more 
severely on women than men. 

University of Idaho WILLIAM S. GREEVER 


THE MEMOIRS OF RAY LYMAN WILBUR, 1875-1949. Edited by Edgar Eugene 
Robinson and Paul Carroll Edwards. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1960. 
Pp. xiv, 687. $10.00.) Because of ghost writers and the accelerated tempo of our age, 
memoirs are no longer fashionable, a fact that future historians may regret, for memoirs 
give a fine insight into the thought and attitudes of the men who helped shape events. 
Born in Iowa in 1875, Wilbur spent his childhood following the frontier westward, 
eventually arriving in California in 1887. He entered Stanford in 1892, one year after 
the school had opened, and completed his formal education by taking an M.D. at Cooper 
Medical College in 1899. A year later young Dr. Wilbur was appointed to the Stanford 
faculty, and henceforth his career, except for an interlude as Secretary of Interior in 
Hoover's administration, was inextricably entwined with that of Stanford University. 
Wilbur was scarcely an introspective intellectual, but he represented the empirical, 
common-sense tradition of the American frontier. He also embodied the American spirit 
of loyalty: to one's organization (in his case, Stanford University), to one's friends (the 
Stanford classes of 1895, 1896, and 1897 in particular), and to one's country. When the 
first major case involving academic freedom, the "Ross Affair," broke on the Stanford 
campus, Wilbur obviously could not understand why the individuals involved should 
place their devotion to abstract principles before their loyalty to Mrs. Stanford. He 
commented that some fine men resigned in protest "but equally fine men promptly 
took their places." He learned, too, that "a worthwhile institution can ride any storm 
well if it is staffed by loyal and devoted men." On his first trip to Europe Wilbur was 
impressed by the level of medical research, but he found much that Jarred his American 
sensibilities in that "queer old semi-civilized continent. . . ." As a doctor who never 
completely relinquished his practice, he fought vigorously for private medicine, but 
his university and other wide-ranging activities showed him that much of preventive 
medicine properly belonged in public hands, and, to his credit, in this area he grew 
with his times. As Secretary of Interior he displayed the same loyalty to Hoover that 
he had devoted to Stanford, and, like his chief, he seems never to have realized the 
enormity of the Great Depression. His only acquaintance with relative poverty had 
been as a farm boy on the western frontier, and he was entirely unable to grasp the 
desperation of the thousands of unemployed factory workers. To the end of his life he 
was convinced that local authorities could have dealt with the relief problem. Wilbur's 
Memoirs reveal him as a kindly individual, a good administrator, and a product of his 
times. 

University of Pittsburgh Joun Durry 

FARMS IN THE CUTOVER: AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT IN NORTH- 


ERN WISCONSIN. By Arlan Helgeson. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
for the Department of History, University of Wisconsin. 1962. Pp. vii, 184. $4.25.) This 
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short volume of the “Landmark Series” tells the tragic story of the great optimism that 
guided the colonization efforts made in the Wisconsin cutover after the great timber 
harvest had taken place. It records in readable style and with measured judgments the 
efforts made by individuals, corporations, and state and local governments to do what 
seemed natural: to convert the Wisconsin pinelands into the traditional frontier op- 
portunity for the poor and land hungry. Most of the promoters were such operators 
as the Evangelical Lutheran Company (founded to entice Germans of that faith), the 
Rusk Farm Company of Benjamin Faast, and dozens of others who either bought cut- 
over land from the lumber companies or promoted settlement on government lands. 
The Wisconsin College of Agriculture established experimental stations to help prove 
the value of the northern farm lands, one of the deans wrote a valuable propaganda 
pamphlet that was widely used by private promoters, and two of the deans had both 
a financial and a scholarly interest in Wisconsin's last frontier. Professor Helgeson con- 
cludes that colonization did not fail, though most of the companies did, and points 
out that between 1900 and 1920, one million acres of timberland were cleared and 
planted to crops. He succinctly states that by 1920 even the promoters had decided that 
this frontier was different and could not be the escape valve for the poor and the land- 
less as had once been believed. 

Wisconsin State College, W hitewater WALKER D. WYMAN 


TIME ENOUGH: ESSAYS IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Frank Luther Mott. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1962. Pp. 248. $6.00.) Time Enough 
is a treasury of reminiscences: quiet, leisurely, warm with humor, and illumined with 
unobtrusive wisdom. Looking back over a life that began in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century, Frank Luther Mott recalls those personal experiences which reflect 
the manners and customs of the times. Through his memory, we view the old-fashioned 
Friends meeting attended by a Quaker boy and his family, sit in a revival meeting 
conducted by William A. (Billy) Sunday, experience the smells and sounds of a country 
printing office, meet a few of the teachers who helped to nurture the desire for learning 
within young Frank. The reader moves to more recent experiences with an account of 
Mott's struggles to find a publisher for his significant and massive history of American 
magazines, his wartime experiences in the Biarritz Ámerican University, and his mis- 
sion to Japan in the immediate postwar days. No attempt is made at completeness, either 
in the scope of the author's life or in the individual topics presented in the fifteen 
chapters. Rather, each chapter is exactly what it purports to be: a recounting of those 
recollections and meditations about which the author feels moved to write. The journal- 
ist will find much that touches upon bis field of endeavor in a delightful chapter about 
a country editor's office, some perceptive comments on education for journalism, and a 
heartfelt declaration of faith in the profession of journalism. The historian will find not a 
recounting of events of significance but rather an interpretation of some aspects of family 
and community life of fifty years ago. The narrative is intensely personal in that it 
makes no pretense of touching upon materials that lie beyond the writer's experiences. 
Reviewing his busy life, Mott concludes that every person has üme enough to do those 
things he really wants to do. He tells of his own wrestling with Father Time: calendars 
of things to be done and schedules of activities, until he became aware of the need for 
periods of meditation, for patience, and for the careful direction of energy. For those 
who live in a hurry, his words arouse hope for some distant future when they, too, 
may enjoy the richness of meditating and reminiscing. Time Enough should be read 
for pleasure and contemplation. To open it for a more utilitarian objective would be 
to misjudge its purpose. 

University of Texas DzWirr C. Rzppick 
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DIPLOMATIC PROTEST IN FOREIGN POLICY: ANALYSIS AND CASE 
STUDIES. By Joseph C. McKenna, SJ. [Jesuit Studies] (Chicago: Loyola University 
Press, 1962. Pp. xiii, 222. $6.00.) For the United States, a nation which above all others 
has sought to eliminate from international relations all manner of physical coercion, 
the questions raised by this volume are of supreme significance. Denying through much 
of this century the legitimacy of force or its threatened use, the United States has relied 
heavily on a wide variety of verbal responses to challenges abroad. Many of these re- 
sponses have assumed the form of diplomatic protest, defined by the author as the 
assertion of verbal pressure on another nation to achieve retribution for some infringe- 
ment of a rule of behavior clearly established by custom and agreement. It is always a 
direct appeal to reason, principle, or international morality. To discover the efficacy of 
this mode of diplomatic action, the author has sampled a series of 598 complaints that 
the United States has presented to other countries, which span the years 1900-1903, 
1913-1918, and 1927-1930. He has followed this survey with a detailed analysis of five 
episodes, beginning with the American protest to England in 1914 over the British in- 
fringement of neutral rights and terminating with the American disapproval of the 
mecting of the Seventh Congress of the Comintern in Moscow in 1935. By far the 
greatest number of complaints have sought protection of American nationals or the 
proper conditions of commerce. The United States gained its objectives in 55 per cent of 
the cases examined; it suffered absolute failure in a fourth of them. The remaining 20 
per cent produced uncertain results. In accounting for the success or failure of diplo- 
matic protest, the author arrives at a series of logical conclusions. Success has varied in 
direct proportion to the disparity of power between the United States and the challenged 
nation, as well as to the value that such a nation places on the friendship of the United 
States. It has varied in adverse ratio to the national interest and prestige involved. This 
explains why diplomatic protest has generally proved to be ineffective in time of war. 
The record of the United States in actions of protest in no way suggests a pattern of 
futility, but it demonstrates clearly the limits of diplomatic success through appeals to 
reason and legality alone. 

University of Illinois NORMAN A. GRAEBNER 


THE NAVY LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES. By Armin Rappaport. (De- 
troit, Mich.: Wayne State University Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 271. $7.50.) Frankly, the 
Navy League of the United States was created as a pressure group promoting a power- 
ful and efficient navy. Its struggle against public apathy and the strong, well-financed 
propaganda of pacifist and antimilitary groups forms the central theme of Professor 
Rappaport's highly useful study. Working mainly from the records of the league, he 
traces its life up to the 1952 golden jubilee. Thus the volume offers an unusual op- 
portunity to study both the program and the effects of a pressure group. Some of Rap- 
paport's findings are revisionary, if not revolutionary, such as his discovery that the 
organization was a paper dragon hobbled throughout most of its first fifty years by 
insufficient funds and few members. He further argues, convincingly, that during most 
of its life the league exercised little influence and that when league-backed legislation 
was passed, outside factors rather than league propaganda were usually responsible. He 
also attacks and demolishes the hackneyed charge that the league served as the front 
for a sinister munitions and shipbuilding lobby. But this does not mean, as the author 
seems to suggest, that the league's motivation was always above suspicion. It is regret- 
table that he did not search more deeply into the motives of the organization's leaders, 
particularly those of Robert M. Thompson and William Howard Gardiner, who ruled 
the league as a personal fief during much of its life. Were they simply patriotic 
Americans dedicated to maintaining the strength of the country through a powerful 
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navy? Or were there perhaps other though not necessarily sinister motivations? Both 
men, it should be noted, nearly killed the league by using it as a vehicle to carry on 
personal vendettas—Thompson with Josephus Daniels, and Gardiner with Herbert 
Hoover. 

Morris Harvey College K. Jack BAUER 


MR. SAM. By C. Dwight Dorough. (New York: Random House. 1962. Pp. xvii, 
597, xvii. $8.50.) C. Dwight Dorough, who teaches English at the University of Houston, 
has been an ardent admirer of the late Samuel T. Rayburn for more than three decades. 
He began assembling material for the Rayburn story in 1948 and in 1959 went to 
work in earnest with the permission of "Mr. Sam" and with aid from the Rayburn 
Research Fund. The result can scarcely be called a critical biography. Though based 
on records in the Rayburn Library in Bonham, Texas, and on proceedings of the Texas 
legislature, congressional records, and other public documents, footnoting is capricious, 
there is an excess of eulogies and encomiums, tributes and testimonials, citations and 
commendations, and, throughout, the author never wavers in his belief that the man 
who broke all records for length of service as Speaker of the House was perhaps “the 
greatest living figure in American life." Still, Mr. Sam has all the merits of a labor of 
love and loyalty. From the mass of lovingly accumulated detail emerges a clear and 
convincing picture of a man who began public life, as member of the Texas legislature 
(1906-1912), with rural and regional prejudices, but who, during his long service in 
Washington (1913-1961), steadily enlarged his grasp of the forces remaking the 
twentieth-century world and, in the thirties, became “one of the founding fathers of a 
new America." The reports, moreover, of personal interviews with Rayburn make 
fascinating reading, and the book as a whole illuminates our understanding of the high 
art of parliamentary procedure of which Rayburn was an acknowledged master. “I 
Jove this House,” Rayburn once declared in opening a session of Congress. “It is my life.” 
A "Congressman's Congressman," with "an almost Platonic respect for the profession 
of politics," he nonetheless disliked being called a compromiser; he preferred the term 
“persuader.” Indeed, he was no “yes man.” "When two men agree on everything,” he 
liked to say, “one of them is doing all the thinking." "Looky, Mr. President," he once 
told Roosevelt when the latter's attention wandered, “by God, I’m talking to you. You 
had better listen." Presidents, as well as congressmen, found it wise to listen to Rayburn. 
Rarely straying from the "sacred center," he was, in the main, a loyal supporter of the 
New Deal and came, in time, even to support moderate civil rights legislation. When 
Eisenhower's name was proposed for the Democratic nomination in 1948, Rayburn 
exclaimed: "Good man but wrong job!" Essentially Dorough is saying of Rayburn: 
"Good man and right job." 

Southern Methodist University Paur F. Borrzs, Jr. 


THE ROAD TO NORMALCY; THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN AND ELEC. 
TION OF 1920. By Wesley M. Bagby. [Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Series LXXX (1962), Number 1.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1962. Pp. 206. $4.50.) Based on nineteen manuscript collections, numerous 
memoirs, and half a dozen newspapers, this is an inside political history. By my count 
(the bibliography is incomplete), ten magazine articles have also been used. Much af 
the scholarly work of the past decade has been passed over. Schriftgiesser’s work on 
Lodge, for example, is cited, but not Garraty’s. No dissertation and only ane scholarly 
article have been drawn upon. Nor is there a systematic examination of the labor, busi- 
ness, agricultural, religious, and foreign-language press. Within the narrow limits im- 
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posed by his plan, Mr. Bagby has focused sharply. His style is clear, his bias controlled, 
and his findings often suggestive. Conflicting evidence is carefully weighed, and the 
story is developed logically. The result is a substantial contribution to our knowledge 
of the preconvention maneuvers, the formation of party platforms, and the conduct of 
the campaign. Bryan’s effort to lead the Democratic convention to a constructive com- 
promise on the League and to prevent it from swinging to the Right on domestic issues 
is illuminated. Lodge’s partisanship is confirmed. Cox is shown to be a racist, a moderate 
progressive, and a reluctant, but forthright, advocate of the League. Taft, Root, W. A. 
White, Hoover, and other pro-League Republicans emerge as weak, or partisan, compro- 
misers, The author's most important conclusions are: McAdoo would have been nomi- 
nated had he declared himself; the Democratic party moved to the Right; Wilson 
dictated its no-compromise stand on the League; and the burden of Harding’s speeches 
“was against the league.” Although Bagby believes that isolationism and conservatism 
had some influence on the election’s outcome, he suggests that many progressives voted 
Republican in protest against the illiberality of Wilson and Palmer. He further sug- 
gests that labor and farmer resentment against wartime restrictions contributed to 
Republican victory. 

Bucknell University WiLLiam H. HangBAUGH 


HERBERT HOOVER AND ECONOMIC DIPLOMACY: DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE POLICY, 1921-1928. By Joseph Brandes. Foreword by Lewis Strauss. 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press. 1962. Pp. xiv, 237. $4.50.) Those who 
write on the public career of Herbert Hoover invariably encounter two special prob- 
lems. One is the extreme partisan attitude taken by those who have previously studied 
his career. The second is the extreme sensitiveness of Hoover himself, and those who 
were close to him, to criticism. They, like Lewis Strauss in the foreword to this book, 
are convinced that Hoover’s contributions to his country and humanity have been de- 
liberately distorted by misrepresentation and calumny and that unbiased history will 
vindicate all that Hoover has done. Despite the effort to give a balanced account of 
Hoover's economic foreign policy while he was Secretary of Commerce from Ig21 to 
1928, this expanded Ph.D. dissertation does not escape the difficulties mentioned above. 
In the. main, it praises a record of dubious accomplishment. This praise runs through 
the attempts to analyze the motives behind Hoover's economic policies, assess their 
development, and describe the policy-making process on the intradepartmental level. Im- 
plicit throughout, also, are the assumptions that Hoover's ideas were prominent in the 
shaping of America's position in the postwar world and that the Department of Com- 
merce became the guiding force in foreign economic policy, more so than the De- 
partment of State. Hoover's insight, popularity, and administrative ability, the author 
maintains, enabled hitn to assume this major part in the making of economic foreign 
policy. There is no doubt, as this documented history shows, that Hoover as Secretary 
of Commerce was a powerful figure, Yet the record also suggests that he lacked insight 
and did not understand the world in which he lived. He was a narrow economic 
nationalist, who, while decrying foreign restrictions on American goods and urging more 
exports, favored a protective tariff and economic combinations at home. As Brandes 
points out, Hoover failed to see beyond his own concept of America’s interests and fre- 
quently ignored diplomatic considerations for the limited aims of economic nationalism. 
Even though this monograph, like other studies on Hoover, does not adequately explain 
Hoover as a maker of policy and at times obscures main issues by dwelling on minor 
matters, it is a noteworthy effort to illuminate a dismal period in the history of our 
economic foreign policy. 

University of California, Santa Barbara ALEXANDER DECONDE 
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BOSS CERMAK OF CHICAGO: A STUDY OF POLITICAL LEADERSHIP. By 
Alex Gottfried. (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1962. Pp. xiii, 459. $6.50.) On 
February 15, 1933, Anton J. Cermak, mayor of Chicago, until then a name of only local 
importance, became a national figure. On that day in Miami, Florida, bullets fired by 
a naturalized Italian and intended for President-elect Franklin D. Roosevelt seriously 
wounded Cermak. Three weeks later, weakened by the wound, he died. But, according 
to the author, death was attributed to ulcerative colitis—a cause not always given. The 
subject of Mr. Gottfried's biography cannot be described as one of Chicago's greatest 
mayors, although the author considers Cermak's skill as an organizer and administrator 
outstanding. It is in the role of political leader that the book most successfully describes 
the achievements of a man risen from low estate to the highest honor his city could 
bestow. Born in Bohemia, Cermak was Chicago's first foreign-born mayor, despite the 
numerous ethnic groups which from an early day formed a large part of the popula- 
tion and exercised political influence. Of limited education, he rose to power step by 
step, from "ward heeler" to precinct captain, ward committeeman, alderman, and to 
other city offices, as well as membership in the State Assembly and president of the 
Cook County Board of Commissioners. In 1931 Cermak, the Democrat, ran for mayor 
against Republican William Hale Thompson. With the city's leading newspapers, labor, 
and business endorsing him and with his large following among minority groups, he 
was elected by the greatest majority recorded up to that time for any mayoralty candi- 
date. Appendixes and notes follow the text. The former includes a brief historical 
résumé of Cook County and Chicago and a discussion of “Leadership and Psychosomatic 
Analysis." In subjecting Cermak to a psychosomatic analysis to determine reasons why 
he rose to power, the author does not temper his judgments with other important factors 
that should have been considered. Although he failed to enhance the value of his study 
by examining manuscript and other sources available, he has, nonetheless, written a 
book which, on the whole, accomplishes his purposes. 

University of Chicago Bessie Louise PIERCE 


THE INEVITABLE SUCCESS: HERBERT R. O'CONOR. By Harry W. Kirwin. 
With an introduction by Lyndon B. Johnson. (Westminster, Md.: Newman Press. 1962. 
Pp. xii, 580. $6.75.) Beginning as assistant state's attorney for Baltimore in 1921, 
O'Conor progressed steadily in Maryland politics to the governor's chair. His winning 
of a Senate seat in 1946 projected him upon the national scene; he did not seek a second 
term, a wise decision in the light of two strokes in 1957 and a fatal attack three years 
later. O'Conor had a number of political assets. His family life was wholesome; he 
had no vices. Determined and single-purposed, he attracted the attention of influential 
men, beginning with Frank R. Kent, editor of the Baltimore Evening Sun. A convinc- 
ing public speaker, O'Conor eloquently espoused the virtues of public integrity and 
efficiency, and these he put into practice. Perhaps, as this book's title would seem to 
imply, O'Conor was destined to be one of fate's favorites; at any rate, it was his good 
fortune to have drawn Professor Kirwin as chronicler. Marred only by an occasional 
overfondness for detail, this is political biography at its best—balanced and discerning 
in its viewpoints and skillful in its probing of the important issues, state and national, 
that affected, and were in turn affected by, its central character. 

Morgan State College BENJAMIN QUARLES 


SEEDS OF SOUTHERN CHANGE: THE LIFE OF WILL ALEXANDER. By 
Wilma Dykeman and James Stokely. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1962. Pp. 
xvi, 343. $5.95.) Alexander Heard, in the foreword to this biography, aptly characterizes 
it as "a sophisticated kind of edited sketchbook from memory—the memories of a great 
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many people, the most important of them being the subject himself.” Although undocu- 
mented, the book is based on the reminiscences Alexander recorded for the Oral His- 
tory Project of Columbia University, the files of the Commission on Interracial Co-opera- 
tion, and the records of the Farm Security Administration and other agencies and or- 
ganizations in which he was involved. The work is a warm and sympathetic account 
rather than a scholarly treatment of the odyssey of this remarkable southern liberal. 
It succeeds in capturing the spirit of the man and illuminates many reform organizations 
and movements significant in the history of the recent South. 

Vanderbilt University Dewey W. GRANTHAM, JR. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1942, In seven volumes. Volume II, EUROPE, [Department of State Publication 7357.] 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1962. Pp. vi, 863. $3.25.) This volume 
of the 1942 series is devoted almost exclusively to United States relations with European 
states which, to varying degrees, were under the domination of Germany and caught 
in the vortex of world conflict. For this reason, much of the volume provides poignant 
reading. Relations with Belgium were centered around efforts of the United States and 
Great Britain to effect a satisfactory trade agreement for the Congo with the government 
in exile. Somewhat more complicated were Finnish-United States relations. The State 
Department walked a tight rope in which the design was to keep Finland sufficiently 
disturbed over the possibility of a diplomatic rupture to maintain Finnish activity 
against the Russians at a minimum, while avoiding such a rupture in order to obviate 
throwing the despairing Finns into a vigorous offensive in conjunction with the German 
forces, Indeed, the tragic situation of the Finns has the principal characteristics of classic 
Greek drama. The tortuous and delicate relations with Vichy up to the severance of 
diplomatic relations in December 1942 include the questions of limited supplies (especi- 
ally fuel oil) for civilian North Africa, Japanese use of French ships in French Indo- 
china, and negotiations with Admiral Georges Robert concerning the neutrality of 
French possessions in the Caribbean. Relations with the Greek government in exile 
centered about the frantic efforts of the Greeks to get sufficient foodstuffs through the 
British blockade to prevent mass starvation. 

George Washington University J. L. Boone ATKINSON 


PUBLIC PAPERS OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. JOHN 
F. KENNEDY, CONTAINING THE PUBLIC MESSAGES, SPEECHES, AND 
STATEMENTS OF THE PRESIDENT, JANUARY 20 TO DECEMBER 31, 1961. 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office for the National Archives. 1962. Pp. 
1, 908. $6.00.) This is another volume in the series of presidential public papers which the 
General Services Administration began to issue following the recommendation of the 
National Historical Publications Commission in 1957. The main text consists of 522 items, 
arranged chronologically on 819 double-columned pages and set in small but clear type. 
As with the preceding volumes of Eisenhower public papers and the single volume of 
Truman papers published to date, editorial notes are brief, but a full index provides 
access to the materials. Appendixes contain chronological lists of press releases, presiden- 
tial documents published in the Federal Register, executive orders, and the rules govern- 
ing the publication of the series. It is certainly impressive that such a compilation can ap- 
pear so soon after the end of its period. Historians will be grateful to Editor Warren R.- 
Reid and his associates, and they will hope that nothing be allowed to interrupt the flow of 
these splendid volumes, While most of the items in the book are of a routine nature and - 
serve only to impress the casual reader with the enormous amount of energy that has 
to go into the day-to-day conduct of the presidency today, the transcripts of the nineteen 
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news conferences and the speeches to Democratic gatherings afford an opportunity to 
see the President as a person. Several impressions remain after a reading of these items: 
most of Kennedy's work in his first year was in foreign policy; the President has a 
grasp of detail and an ability to discuss questions in an informal manner unequaled 
since Franklin Roosevelt; he tends to mix up sentence structure when faced with a question 
calling for a cautious reply; his conservatism comes through steadily, reminding one of 
the outlook of a Tory reformer; and his wit is quick and occasionally hilarious. My fa- 
vorite witticism was at the expense of the Secretary of the Interior, whose efforts to pro- 
mote the sale of tickets to a fund raising dinner had caused a considerable amount of em- 
barrassment to the administration and had been given elaborate press coverage. In his 
remarks at the dinner the President included among those to whom thanks were due, 
"Stew Udall who handled the publicity." 

University of Washington Roserr E. BURKE 


DOCUMENTS ON CANADIAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1917-1939. Selected and 
edited by Walter A. Riddell. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. liii, 806. 
$13.50.) Dr. Walter A. Riddell, former Canadian High Commissioner to New Zealand 
and professor of international relations at the University of Toronto, has performed a 
notable service in assembling this massive collection of documents. The purpose of the 
collection is not, as the title might suggest, so much to summarize Canadian foreign 
policy as to “describe the final and most significant stage in Canada's march to nation- 
hood." In a country where independence has been achieved by gradual and evolutionary 
means, efforts to win freedom to pursue policy independent of Great Britain have been 
instrumental in aiding the establishment and definition of sovereignty. The documents, 
together with a brief and lucid introduction, help the reader to trace for himself this 
"march to nationhood.” The documents are organized under sixteen headings, from 
Empire foreign policy to Asian immigration, with sections on the League of Nations, 
collective security, economic policy, and Canadian-American relations being especially 
full and rewarding. While most of the book might have been reduced by more fre- 
quent excisions from the sometimes soft centers of the many House of Commons de- 
bates, it is refreshing to find a set of documents that allow for full expression (extracts 
from Mackenzie King's war speech of September 8, 1939, run to twenty closely printed 
pages) rather than reducing key sources to mere snippets. My complaints are few. 
Riddell has not always identified the proper names that crowd the pages. Literally all 
the documents have appeared in print before (most come from official sources available 
only in large libraries); ideally, a collection of documents should draw upon unpub- 
lished manuscripts as well. There is only one reference to the Robert Borden papers 
among the seventy sources. On occasion the introduction seems to paraphrase the docu- 
ments themselves. But the documents have been judiciously selected, and the collection 
is admirable, indispensable, and even (unlike most such volumes) consistently readable. 
Yale University Rosin W. WINKS 


BRITISH GUIANA. By Raymond T. Smith. [Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. vi, 
218. $4.00.) The author, a British-born sociologist formerly on the University College 
of the West Indies' staff and presently chairman of the University of Ghana's sociology 
department, made four extended stays in British Guiana during the r950's. He modestly 
presents this work as an interim report awaiting publication of his detailed study on the 
country's social structure. Actually, it is far more than this for, marked by the same 
scholarly craftsmanship characterizing his The Negro Family in British Guiana (1956), 
it is the best general survey of the area to date and leads one to hope that, in time, other 
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fragments of the Commonwealth may be so ably served. British Guiana affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity to analyze the development of a fusion society in an isolated environ- 
ment, Cut off from other lands and peoples by jungles and the sea, this long-time de- 
pendency, the size of Illinois with a population like Boston's, has been subjected to a 
minimum number of outside influences and has been able to live its own. life to a 
remarkable degree. Its isolation, much akin to that of a remote oasis, a lonely isle, or 
some Shangri-la mountain vale, has rendered it an ideal laboratory for studying shift- 
ing economic foundations, the unifying influence of a common environment on diverse 
social strains, and the emergence of a new culture and the ramifications of political 
consciousness. Of particular interest to the average reader will be the discussion of the 
gradual replacement of Amerindian, African, Chinese, Portuguese, and Indian cultures 
by a modified version of British and of the Guianese intellectuals’ somewhat pathetic 
attempts to discover their own identity in a rapidly shifting world. While stressing Dr. 
Jagan's political naiveté, Professor Smith is highly critical of Britain's suspension of the 
constitution in 1953 and, despite recent changes of policy in London, is extremely 
dubious about the country's future. 

Ohio State University LowELL RAGATZ 


DOCUMENTOS HISTÓRICOS DE LA REVOLUCIÓN MEXICANA. REVO. 
LUCIÓN Y RÉGIMEN CONSTITUCIONALISTA. Volume II. Edited under the 
direction of Isidro Fabela. [Fuentes y documentos de la historia de México.] (México, 
D.F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1962. Pp. xviii, 259.) This second in a series of 
volumes on the sources of the Mexican Revolution centers attention on United States 
occupation of Veracruz in 1914. Its chief interest is in the activities of Venustiano Car- 
ranza under whom Mr. Fabela served as Secretary of Foreign Affairs. Few documents 
dealing with the de facto Victoriano Huerta administration in Mexico City or of the 
other rebel movements of Álvaro Obregón and Pancho Villa are included. The few 
that do appear are presented apparently for the purpose of discrediting all who failed 
to agree with the viewpoint of First Chief Carranza. It is also to be noted that the 
“commentary” presented with each of the items is primarily an interpretation of the 
document as seen by the Carranzistas. When President Wilson finally announced that 
he was going to eliminate Huerta and invited the various Mexican factions to cooperate, 
Villa agreed to do so, but Carranza contented himself with condemning foreign inter- 
vention without overtly opposing it Yet when Wilson prepared to evacuate Veracruz, 
the First Chief refused to agree to any of the arrangements proposed. Instead he tried 
to shift responsibility for acceptance to a special conference. When this failed, he gave 
orders in line with the Wilson terms though he flatly refused to agree with the United 
States to take these very steps. Ás has often occurred in our history, the Yankee was 
unable to fathom the thinking of the Mexican. Baffled, Wilson announced that the 
United States was withdrawing its forces, then ordered General Funston to embark his 
troops without making any arrangements that could be interpreted as recognition of 
Carranza. The last fifty pages of the volume emphasize the "patriotic" theme of the 
author's commentaries by presenting a collection of accounts, some documentary but 
most of them secondary, which tend to substantiate the author-editor's viewpoint. In- 
cluded are selections from Arthur S. Link and from Josephus Daniels, who is quoted 
through the translation of Justino N. Palomares, La invasión Yanquí de 1914. Also in- 
cluded are the partisan accounts of Manuel Ugarte and Gastón Nerval. None of these 
add to the documentary character of the work though the last two were written close 
to the time of the events discussed and reflect something of contemporary opinion. 
The collection presents little information on the international phases of the Veracruz 
incident. Its chief contribution, therefore, is in the realm of providing material on the 
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Carranza interpretation of the internal maneuvering of Mexican political factions. In- 
deed, in this connection the later volumes of the series could be of substantial value to 
students of Mexican history. This will be especially true if the editor will include docu- 
ments of the non-Carranza and anti-Carranza factions, not merely for the purpose of 
discrediting them but for an adequate presentation of all viewpoints. 

University of South Carolina W. H. CaLLcorr 


FUENTES DE LA HISTORIA CONTEMPORÁNEA DE MÉXICO. LIBROS Y 
FOLLETOS. Volume II, Compiled by Luis González et al. (México, D.F.: Colegio de 
México. 1962. Pp. 682.) This is the second volume in a three-volume bibliographical 
series listing books and pamphlets that deal in whole or in part with Mexico from 1910 
to 1940. Four more series of other types of publications on the same subject are to appear 
cventually, a magnificent undertaking by a team of Mexican and United States scholars 
under the direction of Daniel Cosío Villegas at the Colegio de México. The present 
series contains about 25,000 items of which 9,000 are in this volume. It is divided into 
three major parts: economics, politics, and religion. These parts in turn are divided into 
numerous sections and subsections. Somewhat over half the items are in the first part, 
with about 2,900 on politics and only 1,200 on religion. Many works that involve the 
Catholic Church in its struggle with the government during the period under considera- 
tion, however, are listed in the other two parts. Also, the editors acknowledge that no 
attempt was made to include all the devotional works published in Mexico, but they 
do list over two hundred pastoral letters by Mexican bishops on various subjects, political 
and spiritual. I hesitate to criticize a monumental labor of this magnitude and worth, 
but it does suffer from several weaknesses, The errors in the English-language items 
exceed tolerable limits, the listing of items within subsections follows no recognizable 
order, and cross-referencing of any kind is nonexistent. 
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(comps. and eds.). Readings in Modern World 
Civilization. New York: Macmillan. 1962. Pp. 
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L. A. Tmompson. The Relationship between 
Provincial Quaestors and Their Commanders- 
in-Chief, Historia, July 1962. 

RuvoLr Tin. Ciceros Erwerbung ums 
Konsulat. Ibid. 

E. STUART STAVELEY. Cicero and the Comitia 
Centuriata. Ibid. 


Victory 
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RoNALD SYME. The Damaging Names in 
Pseudo-Sallust. Mus. Helvet., July 1962. 

WALTER BURKERT. Cacsar and Romulus- 
Quirinus. Historia, July 1962. 

K. Scuumrino. Epigraphisches aus kampani- 
schen Stadten. Hermes, May 1962. 

Jonan Osrrow. Tannaitic and Roman Pro- 
cedure in Homicide. Jewish Quar. Rev., Jan, 
1962. 

CHARLES SAUMAGNE. Les incendiaires de 
Rome (ann. 64 p. C.) et les lois pénales des 
Romains (Tacite Annales, XV, 44). Rev. hist., 
Apr-June 1962. 

Ceci Roru. The Historical Implications of 
the Jewish Coinage of the First Revolt. Israel 
Explor. Jour., no. I, 1962. 

G. B. TowNEND. The Consuls of a.D. 69/70. 
Am. Jour. Philol., Apr. 1962. 

VIKTOR POscHL. Der Historiker Tacitus. 
Welt als Gerch., no. 1-2, 1962. 

RoNALD Syme. Tacitus und seine politische 
Einstellung. Gymnasium, May 1962. 

Rosin SEAGER. Tacitus Annals 12, 60. His- 
toria, July 1962. 

V. I. Koziucmin, Khoziaistvo Pliniia mlad- 
shego (Razvitie latifundii 1 kharakter choz- 
iaistvo krupnogo zemlevladel'tsa v Italii y 
kontse 1 v. n. e. [The Farm Econom pode 
Pliny the Younger: The Development o 
Latifundia and the Character of the lane 
Scale Exploitation of the Land in Italy in the 
First Century of Our Era]. Vestnik drev, 1st., 
no. 2, 1962. 

PigTRo RoMANELLI. La "Constitutio Antoni- 
niana.” Studi Romani, May 1962. 

Pumip A. Kırnarı.. A Solution to the 
Chronological Problem of the Year 238 aw. 
Historian, May 1962. 

ARTHUR Dazsy Nocx. Sapor I and the 
ie of Bryaxis. Am. Jour. Archaeol., July 
1962. 

CLAUDE Varin. Les empereurs du rv* siècle 
à PER Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXXVI, no. 1, 
1962 

SALVATORE D’ELIA. Ammiano Marcellino e 
il Cristianesimo. Studi Romani, July 1962. 

JOHANNES STRAUB. Die Himmelfahrt des 
Julianus Apostata. Gymnasium, May 1962. 

D. M. MercaLr. The Slavonic Threat to 
Greece ca, 580: Some Evidence from Athens. 
Hesperia, Apr. 1962. 

Ernst MaYER. Neuere Forschungsergebnisse 
über die Schweiz in rómischer Zeit Mus. 
Helvet., July 1962. 

A. BrumL. Lyon, Vienne et l'Espagne 
d'aprés les inscriptions. Rev. étud. anc., Jan. 
1962. 

R. THouvenor. Le géographe Ptolémée et 
7 jonction terrestre des deux Maurétanies. 
Ibid. 

NaeurALi Lewis. Leiturgia and Related 
Terms. Greek, Roman and Byzantine Stud., 
Autumn 1960 [pub. 1962]. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


Jean Ducat. L'archaisme à la recherche de 
points de repére chronologiques. Bull. Corr. 
Hell., LXXXVI, no. 1, 1962. 

SauL S. WEINBERG. Excavations at Prehis- 
toric Elateia, 1959. Hesperia, Apr. 1962. 

DonaLp P. HANSEN and GEORGE F. Dates. 
The Temple of Inanna, Queen of Heaven, at 
Nippur. Archaeology, Summer 1962. 

HARTMUT SCHMÖKEL. Die Ausgrabungen in 
Vorderasien seit 1945 (II). Welt als Gesch., no. 
I-2, 1962, 

Henry S. Rosınson. Excavations at Corinth, 
1960. Hesperia, Apr. 1962. 

Herene J. Kantor. A Bronze Plaque with 
Relief Decoration from Tell Tainat. Josr. Near 
East. Stud., Apr. 1962. 

Pau. W. Lapp. Soundings at ‘Araq el- 
Emir (Jordan). Bull. Am. Schools Oriental 
Research, Apr. 1962, 

KATHLEEN M. Kenyon. Excavations in Jeru- 
salem, 1961. Palestine Explor. Quar., Jan. 1962. 

N. Avicap. A Depository of Inscribed Os- 
suaries in the Kidron Valley. Israel Explor. 
Jour., no. 1, 1962. 

Rays CARPENTER. On Restoring the Pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon. dm. Jour. Archaeol., 
July 1962. 

Homer A. 'lHoM»PsoN. The Sculptural 
Adornment of the Hephaistion. Ibid. 

A. LAUMONIER. Bols hellénistiques à reliefs 
en Espagne. Rev. étud. anc., Jan. 1962. 

ERIK Sjóqvisr. A Portrait Head from 
Morgantina. 4m. Jour. Archaeol., July 1962. 

I. D. MARCHENKO. Iz istorii khudozhestven- 
nogo remesla Alexandrii [On the History of 
the Production of objets d'art at Alexandria]. 
Vestnik drev. ist., no. 2, 1962. 

Heıce LwNcnv. Porta Minucia. Eranos, LIX, 
nos. 3-4, 1962. 

AxeL Béztarus. Of Tuscan Columns. Am. 
Jour. Archaeol., July 1962. 

Manion LAWRENCE. Ships, Monsters and 
Jonah. Ibid, 

J. S. Wacuer. Cirencester, 1961: Second 
Interim Report. Antiquaries Jour., no. 1, 1962. 


INSCRIPTIONS, COINS, PAPYRI 


V. V. SmrRUvE. Vopros o vosstanovlennii 
nekotorykh lakun v shumeriiskoi nadpisi tak 
nazyvaemoi "Ovalnoi plastiki" [The Question 
of the Restoration of Some Lacunae in the 
Sumerian Inscription Called the “Oval Tab- 
let"]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 2, 1962. 

N. B. lIaNKOovsEAIA. Novyi sredneassiriiskii 
iuridicheskii dokument [A New Middle-As- 
syrian Juridical Document]. Ibid. 


A. F. Ramzy. Administration in Ugarit and - 


the Samaria Ostraka. Israel Explor. Jour., no. 1, 
1962. 

Y. ÁHARONI. The Samaria Ostraka—An Ad- 
ditional Note. Ibid. 


‚man Publishing Co. 


Other Recent Publications 


Y. Yap. A Further Note on the Samaria 
Ostraka. Ibid. 

J. Navan. More Hebrew Inscriptions from 
Mesad Hashavyahu. Ibid. 

E. SoLELBERGER. The Tummal Inscription. 
Jour. Cuneiform Stud., XVI, no. 2, 1962. 

Josse NAVEH. A Hebrew Letter from the 
Time of Jeremiah. Archacology, Summer 1962. 

Frank Moore Cross, Jr. Epigraphical Notes 
on Hebrew Documents of the Eighth-Sixth 
Centuries B.c.: If, The Muraba'át Papyrus and 
the Letter Found near Yabneh-Yam. Bul. 
Am. Schools Oriental Research, Feb. 1962. 

Grzoners Davx. Deux affranchisements del- 
phiques. Bull. Corr. Hell, LXXXVI, no. 1, 
1962. 

R. Ross HoLLowaY. The Crown of Naxos. 
Museum Notes, X, 1962. 

SypneY P. Nox. The Corinth Hoard of 1958. 
Ibid. 

ALFRED R. BELLINGER, The Boston College 
Hoard. Ibid. 

Dawson Krane. An Unpublished Coin Por- 
trait of Ptolemy VI Philometor. Ibid. 

ALFRED R. BeELLINGER. The Coins from the 
Treasure of the Oxus. Ibid, 

V. V. Borısova, Khersonesskoe nadgrobie, 
postavlennoe vskormlennikom [An Epitaph of 
Chersonesus, Made by a zArepsas]. Vestnik 
drev. ist., no. 2, 1962. 

CmAgLEs L. Bancocx. An Inscription of 
Trajan Decius from Cosa. dm. Jour. Philol., 
Apr. 1962. 

Manors ANDRONIKOs. Stèle funéraire de 
Kassandra. Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXXVI, no. 1, 
1962. 

CLAUDE Varm. Une inscription inédite de 
Macédoine. Ibid. 

RALPH MERRIFIELD. Coins from the Bed of 
the Walbrook. Antiquaries Jowr., no. 1, 1962. 

NAPETALI Lewis. Further Thoughts on the 
Aurelia Tetoucis Papers. Am. Jour. Philol., 
Apr. 1962. 


BOOKS 


o 

Coon, CARLETON S. The Origin of Rakes. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1962. Pp. xli, 
724, xxi. $10.00. 

FAIRSERVIS, WALTER A, Jm. The Ancient 
Kingdoms of the Nile and jhe Doomed Monu- * 
ments of Nubia. Mentor Book. New York: 
New American Library. 1962. Pp. 269. 75 
cents. 

Hanpv, W. G. The Greek and Roman 
World. Rev. ed.; Cambridge, Mass.: Schenk- 
1962. Pp. 118. Cloth 
$2.95, paper $1.65. 

Lissnur, Ivan. The Silent Past: Mysterious 
and Forgotten Cultures of the World. Trans. 
from the German by J. MAXWELL BROWNJOHN. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1962. Pp. 
374. $6.95 


Articles and Other Books Received 
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Medieval 
Bernard ]. Holm 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL ARTICLES 


Ernst Werner. De l'esclavage à la 
féodalité: La periodisation de l'histoire mon- 
diale. Ann.: Ec. soc., civil., Sept-Oct. 1962. 

EMILIENNE DEMoUGEoT. Les invasions ger- 
maniques et la rupture des relations entre la 
ee et la Gaule. Moyen dge, nos. 1-2, 
1962. 

CHARLES D'EszLARY. Les incursions hon- 
groises en France 4 Pépoque carolingienne. 
Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. x, 1962. 

Francine DreIisser-NaGELSs. Valenciennes, 
vile carolingienne, Moyen dge, nos. 1-2, 
1962. 

A. E. VznHuLsT and J, SEMMLER. Les 
statuts. d'Adalhard de Corbie de lam 822. 
Ibid. l 

TADEUSZ . MANTEUFFEL. L'État de Mesco 
I*" et les relations internationales au x° siècle. 
Rev. hist., July-Sept. 1962. 

C. WARREN HoLLISTER. The Knights of 
Peterborough and the Anglo-Saxon Fyrd. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., July 1962. 

F. R H. Du BouLaY. Gavelkind and 
Knight's Fee in Medieval Kent. Ibid. 

Jonn T. Appiesy. The Ecclesiastical Found- 
UN of Henry II. Catholic Hist. Rev., July 
1962. 

CuHanLEs Duscan. The Becket Dispute and 
the Criminous Clerks. Bull. Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, May 1962. 

K. Bost. Das Hochmittelalter in der deut- 
schen und europäischen Geschichte. Hist. 
Zeitsch., June 1962. 

P. MIicHaun-QUANTIN. La politique moné- 
taire royale à la Faculté de Paris en 1265. 
Moyen áge, nos. 1-2, 1962. 

J. Lee Smweıwman. Political Theory and 
Reality in Thirteenth Century Aragon. His- 
pania, no. 86, 1962. 

K. B. McFarLane et al. War and Society 
1300-1600 [several conference papers and dis- 
cussion]. Past and Present, July 1962. 

G. P. Currino. The Archives of Gascony 
under English Rule. Am. Archivist, July 
1962. 

E. F. Jacos. Founders and Foundations in 
the Later Middle Ages. Bull. Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, May 1962. 

W. HENSEL and L, Lecıeyewicz. En Pologne 
médiévale: L'Archéologie au service de l'His- 
toire. I, Villes et campagnes. Ann.: Éc., soc., 
civil., Mar.-Apr. 1962. 

STANISLAS TABACZYNSKI. II, Les fonctions 
pécuniaires des trésors. Ibid. 

Warum M. Bowskv. The Buon Governo 
of Siena (1287-1355): A Mediaeval Italian 
Oligarchy. Speculum, July 1962. 


Marran MaLowisr. Un essai d'histoire 
comparée: Les mouvements d’expansion en 
Europe aux xy” et xvi" siècles. Ann.: Éc., soc., 
civil., Sept.-Oct. 1962. 

GiusgPPE CoNicLio. Francesco Gonzaga e 
la Lega di Cambrai. Arch. stor. ital., no. I, 
1962. 

KarL Bost. La société allemande moderne: 
Ses origines médiévales. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., 
Sept.-Oct. 1962. 


BYZANTIUM AND ISLAM 


R. BzgNEptcTY. Die Milicu-Theorie bei Pro- 
kop von Kaisareia. Byzantin. Zeitsch., July 
1962. 

V. BeñevLiEv. Souveränitätsansprüche cines 
bulgarischen Herrschers im 9. Jahrhundert. 
lbid. 

J. Kertzeck. Moslem-Christian Understand- 
ing in Mediaeval Times: A Review Article. 
Comp. Stud. in Society and Hist. (The Hague), 
Apr. 1962. 

SisyrLE Mur. Jerusalem in mittelalterlicher 
Sicht. Welt als Gesch., no. 1-2, 1962. 

.PAuL J. ALEXANDER. The Strength of Em- 
pire and Capital as Seen through Byzantine 
Eyes. Speculum, July 1962. 

Wiziam M. Dary. Christian Fraternity, the 
Crusaders, and the Security of Constantinople, 
1097-1204: The Precarious Survival of an 
Ideal. Mediaeval Stud., XXII, 1960. 

P. WigTH. Kaiser Manuel I, Komnenos und 
die Ostgrenze: Rückeroberung und Aufbau 
der Festung Dorylaion. Byzantin. Zettsch., 
July 1962. 

1d. Von der Schlacht von Pelagonia bis zur 
Wiedereroberung Konstantinopels. Ibid. 

Id. Wann wurde Kaiser Andronikos IV. 
Palaiologos geboren? Ibid. 

J. W. Barger. On the Chronology of the 
Activities of Manuel II Palacologus in the 
Peloponnesus in 1415. Ibid. 

A. BAKALOPULOS. Les limites de l'empire 
byzantin depuis la fin du xiv* siècle jusqu'à 
sa chute (1453). Ibid. 

B. HEMMERDINGER. Une mission scientifique 
arabe à l'origine de la renaissance iconoclaste, 
Ibid. 

K. ALExANDRIDES. Über die Krankheiten 
des Kaisers Alexios I. Komnenos. Ibid. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL 
L£oroLp GÉwicor. La noblesse au Moyen 
Age dans l'ancienne "Francie." Ann.: Éc., soc., 
civil., Jan.-Feb. 1962. 
G. DEMIANS D'ARCHIMBAUD. L’Archéologie 
du village médiéval: Example anglais et ex- 
périence provençale. Iid., May-June 1962. 
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M. H. Kern. Treason Trials under the 
Law of Arms [the Alexander Prize Essay]. 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., sth ser. XII, 1962. 

RrcinarD Lennarp. Early Manorial Juries. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., July 1962. 

J. Z. Trrow. Some Differences between 
Manors, and Their Effects on the Condition 
of the Peasant in the Thirteenth Century. 
Agric. Hist. Rev., Mar. 1962. 

R. A. DoNxiN. Cattle on the Estates of 
Medieval Cistercian Monasteries in England 
and Wales. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1962. 

J. C. Russet. Demographic Limitations of 
the Spalding Serf Lists. Ibid. 

E. B. Frypz. The Last Trials of Sir William 
de la Pole. Ibid. 

R. S. Lopez and H. A. Muxmm. The 
Economic Depression of the Renaissance. Ibid., 
Apr. 1962. 

E. Stone. Profitand-Loss Accountancy at 
Norwich Cathedral Priory. Trans. Royal Hist. 
Soc., sth ser., XII, 1962. 

Maurice CARMONA, Sull'economia toscana 
del Cinquecento e del Seicento. Arch. stor. 
ital., no. 1, 1962. 

G. V. ScauMELL. Shopowning in England 
C. 1450-1550. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., sth 
ser., XII, 1962. 

T. F. Reppaway. The London Goldsmiths 
c. 1500. Ibid. 

JeAN-Francots Bercer. La pensée éco- 
nomique et sociale de Calvin. Ann.: Éc., soc., 
civil., Mar.—Apr. 1962. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


WILHELM DE Vries. Die Entstehung der 
Patriarchate des Ostens und ihr Verhaltnis zur 
päpstlichen Vollgewalt: Ein Beitrag zur Frage 
nach dem Verhältnis von Episkopat und 
Primat, Scholastik, no. 3, 1962. 

BArBARA and Hanno HELBLING. Der heilige 
Gallus in der Geschichte. Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. 
Gesch., no. 1, 1962. 

Luprwio HopL. Die confessio Berengarii von 
1059. Scholastik, no. 3, 1962. 

J. LzcrzgRcQ. Pour une histoire de la vie à 
Cluny. Rev. d’hist. ecclés,, no. 2, 1962. 

J. T. GiLcuxisr. Humbert of Silva-Candida 
and the Political Concept of Ecclesia in the 
Eleventh Century Reform Movement. Jowr. 
Religious Hist., June 1962. 

C. ve Curncg. Le Liber de 
ovibus d'Hugues de Fouilloi. E 
no. 1, 1961. 

E. F. Jacos. Archbishop John Stafford. 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 5th ser., XII, 1962. 

Louis T. Merron. Christian Freedom and 
Monastic Formation [Adam of Perscigne]. 
Am. Benedictine Rev., Sept. 1962. 

CARTER PARTEE. Peter John Olivi: Historical 
and Doctrinal Study. Franciscan Stud., Sept- 
^ Dec. 1960. 

G. W. S. Barzow. The Scottish Clergy in 


astoribus et 
. Du Cange, 


Other Recent Publications 


the War of Independence. Scottish Hist. Rev., 
Apr. 1962. 

C. M. D. Crowper. Le concile de Constance 
et l'édition de von der Hardt. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., no. a, 1962. 

J. H. Burns. Scottish Churchmen and the 
Council of Basle. Innes Rev., Spring 1962. 

PauL pe Vooonr. Jean Huss à l'heure du 
marxisme-léninisme. Rev. d'hist. ecclés., no. 
2, 1962. 

B. E. MansrFieLD. Erasmus, Luther and the 
Problem of Church History. Australian Jour. 
Pol. and Hist., May 1962. 

PIERRE CuauNv, See General list. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
LEARNING AND ART 


Henri STERN. Mosaiques de pavement pré 
romanes et romanes en France. Cahiers de 
civilisation médiévale, Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

René Crozer. L'art roman en Navarre et 
en Aragon: Conditions historiques. lbid. 

Ursan T. HoLMEs, Je, and FREDERICK R, 
Weeoon. Peter of Blois as Physician. Speculum, 
Apr. 1962. 

DANTE Zanerri. A l'Université de Pavie au 
xv* siècle: Les salaires des professeurs. Ann.: 
Éc., soc., civil., May-June 196a. 

WALTER OakusHorr. Renaissance Maps of 
the World and Their Presuppositions, Bull. 
John Rylands Lib., Mar. 1962. 

Ewarr Lewis. Medieval Political Thought. 
Thought, Summer 1962. 

Lewis W. Sprrz. Ideas of Liberty in German 
Humanism. Church Hist., Sept. 1962. 


BOOKS 


Canus-WinsoN, E. M. The Merchant dd- 
venturers of Bristol in the Fifteenth Century. 
Bristol: Bristol Branch of the Historical Asso- 
ciation, the University, Bristol. 1962. Pp. 19. 
2f. 
Emery, RicHaro W, The Friars in Medieval 
France: A Catalogue of French Mendicant 
Convents, 1200-1550. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1962, Pp. xix, 130. $4.00. 

Humpert, FRANGOISE. Les finances munici- 
pales de Dijon au milieu du xiv' siecle à 
1477. Publications de l'Université de Dijon, 
No. 23. Paris: Société Les Belles Lettres. 1961. 
Pp. 278. 

KacuNÁx, Arovsros. De Vita et Operibus 
loannis de Raguso. Lateranum, New Ser., 36th 
Year, Nos. 3-4. Rome: Facultas Theologica 
Pontificiae Universitatis Lateranensis. 1960. Pp. 
vi, 107. 

Levey, Martin. Mediaeval Arabic Book- 
making and Its Relation to Early Chemistry 
and Pharmacology. Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, New Ser., Vol. LII, 
rs 4. Philadelphia: the Society. 1962. Pp. 79. 

2.00. 

Rooyen, Henni VAN. De Oorsprong van de 

Orde der Kruisbroeders of Krutsheren: De 
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Geschiedbronnen. Diest: Lichtland. 1961. Pp. 


240. $3.00. 
VALLESE, GiuLi10. Da Dante ad Erasmo: 
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Studi di letteratura umanistica. Nuova Collana 
di Critica. Naples: G. Scalabrini. 1962. Pp. 
254. L. 2,000. 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson 


ARTICLES 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 


CHaRLES K. Cannon. William Whitaker's 
Disputatio de Sacra Scriptura: A Sixteenth- 
Century Theory of Allegory. Huntington Lib. 
Quar., Feb. 1962. 

Erias J. CuiassoN. Swift's Clothes Philosophy 
in the Tale and Hooker' Concept of Law. 
Stud. in Philol., Jan. 1962. 

Jonn P. DriscoLı, SJ. The Seconde Parte: 
Another Protestant Version of Robert Per- 
sons’ Christian Directorie. Huntington Lib. 
Quar., Feb. 1962. 

J. W. Govan. Flowers of the Crown [royal 
prerogative]. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1962. 

JoeL HursrrrieLD. Some Elizabethans. His- 
tory (London), Feb. 1962. 

SEARS JAYNE. Recent Studies in the English 


Y Renaissance. Stud. in Eng. lit. 1500-1900, 


Winter 1962. 

MORTIMER Levine. A Parliamentary Title 
to the Crown in Tudor England. Huntington 
Lib. Quar., Feb. 1962. 

F. N. L. Pornrer. Nicholas Culpeper and 
His Books. Jour. Hist. Medicine, Jan. 1962. 

Stuart E. Prat. Chancery Reform and 
the Puritan Revolution. Am. Jour. Legal Hist., 
Jan. 1962. 

A. L. Rowsz. Sir Nicholas Throckmorton. 
History Today, Jan., Feb. 1962. 

Danton B. Sartor. Cudworth and Descartes. 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan-Mar. 1962. 

MICHAEL J. G. STANFORD. The Raleghs Take 
to the Sea. Mariner’s Mirror, Feb. 1962. 

Journ L. Tzaut. Witchcraft and Calvinism 
in Elizabethan England: Divine Power and 
Human Agency. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan.—Mar. 
1962. 

PATRICIA THomson. Sir Thomas Wyatt: 
Classical Philosophy and English Humanism. 
Huntington Lib. Quar., Feb. 1962. 

HocH Trevor-Roper. Francis Bacon. En- 
counter, Feb. 1962. 

Joan M. Warracz. Marvell’s Horatian Ode. 
PMLA, Mar. 1962. 

Perer Wane. The "Running Lottery" of 
the Virginia Company in Reading, 1619, and 
in Chester, 1616. Virginie Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Jan. 1962. 

Bamp W. WnrrLock. Donne's University 
Years. Eng. Stud., Feb. 1962. 

FRANKLIN B. ZIMMERMAN. Purcell and the 
Dean of Wesminster—Some New Evidence. 
Music and Letters, Jan. 1962. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


A. AsPINALL. The Old House of Commons 
and Its Members (c. 1783-1832). V. Parlia- 
mentary Aff., Winter 1961-62. 

Vincent Brent. The Letters of John 
Henry Newman. Month, Mar. 1962. 

Id. Newman on Trial. Ibid., Feb. 1962. 

SoLoMmon F. BrooM. Toynbee on Toynbee: 
His Reconsiderations of A Study of History. 
Midstream, Winter 1962. 

James H. CHADBOURN. Bentham and the 
Hearsay Rule. Harvard Law Rev., Mar. 1962. 

D. G. CHANDLER. The Egyptian Campaign 
of 1801. History Today, Feb., Mar. 1962. 

Viscount CHILSTON. Aretas Akers-Douglas, 
ist Viscount Chilston (1851-1926): A Great 
Whip. Parliamentary Aff., Winter 1961-62. 

A. CoBBaN. The Beginning of the Channel 
Isles Correspondence, 1789-1794. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Jan. 196a. 

VERNER W. Crane. Dr. Thomas Bray and 
the Charitable Colony Project, 1730. William 
and Mary Quar., Jan. 1962. 

Horron Davies. Dean Inge: The Outspoken 
Oracle. Religion in Life, Spring 1962. 

Morris Davis. British Public Relations: A 
Political Case Study. Jour. Politics, Feb. 1962. 

Eric Dean. Hume on Religious Language. 
Jour. Religion, Jan. 1962. 

Morris  FisHBEIN. Some Great Medical 
Editors. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Jan—Feb. 1962. 

M. A. Frrzsn4oNs. British Foreign Policy 
and Southern and Far Eastern Asia. Rev. of 
Politics, Jan. 1962. 

P. Fraser. The Liberal Unionist Alliance: 
Chamberlain, Hartington, and the Conserva- 
tives, 1886-1904. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1962. 

G. C. Grass. Parliament and Foreign Policy 
in the Age of Stanhope and Walpole. Ibid. 

SHERWIN A. Hartt. The Cattle Plague of 
1865. Medical Hist., Jan. 1962. 

Epwarp Harr. An Ingenious Editor: John 
Nichols and the Gentleman’s Magazine. Buck- 
nell Rev., Mar. 1962. 

CHRISTOPHER Howarn, "Splendid Isolation.” 
History (London), Feb. 1962. 

J. R. Jones. The Conservatives and Glad- 
stone in 1855. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1962. 

Berry Kemp. Reflections on the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws. Victorian Stud., Mar. 1962. 

Warum F. KENNEDY. Lord Brougham, 
Charles Knight and The Rights of Industry. 
Economica, Feb. 1962. 

KENNETH MACLEAN. Edmund Burke: His 
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Letters and Critics. Unie. of Toronto Quar., 
Jan. 1962. 

ARNOLD Mumnzap». John Fulton—Book Col- 
lector, Humanist, and Friend. Jour. Hist. 
Medicine, Jan. 1962. 

E. Herpert NyorEN. John Wesley's Chang- 
ing Concept of the Ministry. Religion in Life, 
Spring 1962. 

Eva RoseperY. Unfamiliar Libraries VII. 
rar Castle. Book Collector, Spring 
1962. 

PETER STANSEY. Lyttleton and Thring: A 
Study in Nineteenth-Century Education. Vic- 
torian Stud., Mar. 1962. 

J. L. Tarmon. The Ordeal of Sir Lewis 
Namier: The Man, the Historian, the Jew. 
Commentary, Mar. 1962. 

ALBERT V. Tucker. Disraeli and the Natural 
Aristocracy. Canadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. 
Sci., Feb. 1962. 

Id. W. H. Mallock and Late Victorian 
Conservatism. Univ. of Toronto Quar., Jan. 
1962. 

Marx J. Van AKEN. British Policy Consider- 
ations in Central America before 1850. Hisp. 
Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 1962. 

Roserr Vospzn. Rare Books in Redbrick 
Cases. Book Collector, Spring 1962. 

James WALLACE. Augustus Henry Law, 
1833-1880. Month, Feb. 1962. 

Jonn GruLarD Watson. From Secularism to 
Humanism: An Aspect of Victorian Thought. 
Hibbert Jour., Jan. 1962. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 

Antony BRETT-James. Disaster in Manipur: 
An Imperial Episode. History Today, Jan. 
1962. 

CHARNLEY. The Founding of Sydney. 
Ibid 

Warne M. CLEOERN. British Honduras and 
me Pacification of Yucatan. Americas, Jan. 
1962. 

MicHAEL S. Cross. The Stormy History of 
the York Roads, 1833-1865. Ontario Hist., 
Mar. 1962. 

Ricsard J. Cyriax. Adam Beck and the 
Franklin Search. Mariner's Mirror, Feb, 
1962. 

BimscHAM Duncan. A Letter on the Fur 
Seal in Canadian-American Diplomacy. Cana- 
dian Hist. Rev., Mar. 1962. 

N. G. GansoN. The Boer Rebellion of 1914. 
History Today, Feb. 1962. 

ANNE Bornen Haroma. The New Eng- 
lander of Nova Scotia. New Eng. Hist. and 
Geneal. Reg., Jan. 1962. 

R. P. HanRoREAVES. Waimate—Pioneer New 
Zealand Farm. Agric. Hist., Jan. 1962. 

CmarLes M. Jonnsron. An Outline of Early 
Settlement in the Grand River Valley. Ontario 
Hist., Mar. 1962. 

M. Smog Kuan. The Early History of 
Bengali Printing. Lid. Quar., Jan. 1962. 


Other Recent Publications 


HoensoN F. Mooxer. British Opinion on 
Indian Policy, 1911-1917. Historian, Feb. 
1962. 

G. L. Reuser. Western Europe's Demand 
for Canadian Industrial Materials. Canadian 
Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sct., Feb. 1962. 

D. V. Sey. The Rowell-Sirois Report, 
Provincial Autonomy, and Post-War Canadian 
Federalism, Ibid. 

S. A. pe SwrirH. Fundamental Rights in 
Commonwealth Constitutions. Jour. Parlia- 
ments of the Commonwealth, Jan. 196a. 

Husu A. STEVENSON. James H. Coyne: An 
Early Contributor to Canadian Historical 
Scholarship. Ontario Hist., Mar. 1962. 

Perer D. G. Tuomas. The Authorship of 
the Manuscript Irish Parliamentary Diary 
(1776-1789) in the Library of Congress. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Jan. 1962. 

Brooks THompson. A Letter of Roger Case- 
ment (1888) in the Sanford Collection. Ibid. 

P. B. Warre. Edward Cardwell and Con- 
federation. Canadian Hist. Rev., Mar. 1962. 

J. R H. Wirsus. H. H. Stevens and R. B. 
Bennett, 1930-34. Ibid. 

Rosin W. Wiwxs. Canadiana at Yale: A Re- 
port. Yale Univ. Lib. Gazette, Jan. 1962. 


BOOKS 

Baxzgn, HerscHeL. William Hazlitt. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1962. Pp. xiv, 530. $10.00. 

HunLeston, C. Roy (ed). Durham Rec- 
usants” Estates, 1717-1778. Publications of 
the Surtees Society, Vol. CLXXIII. Durham: 
Andrews & Co.; London: Bernard Quaritch for 
the Society. 1962. Pp. xiii, 226. 

Kam, Richarp M. Dublin in the Age of 
Wiliam Butler Yeats and James Joyce. The 
Centers of Civilization Ser., No. 7. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 
216. $2.75. 

KAUFMAN, HELEN ANDREWS. Conscientious 
Cavalier: Colonel Bullen Reymes, MP., FRS., 
1613-1672. The Man and His Times, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; Lon- 
don: Jonathan Cape. 1962. Pp. 255. $5.50. . 

Minx, A. TarLor (comp.). Catalogue of 
the Manuscripts of Jeremy Bentham in the 
Library of University College, London. 2d ed.; 
London: University of London, Athlone Press; 
distrib. by Oxford University Press, New York. 
1962. Pp. vii, 104. $2.00. See rev. of rst ed. 
(1937), 4HR, XLIII (Apr. 1938), 691. 

MUELLER, WıLam R. John Donne: 
Preacher. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 264. $6.00. 

Penrose, Bores. Tudor and Early Stuart 
Voyaging. Folger Booklets on Tudor and 
Stuart Civilization. Washington, D. C.: Folger 
Shakespeare Library. 1962. Pp. 35, 16 plates. 

Sum, Sm Warum. Unofficial History. 
"ied York: David McKay. 1962. Pp. ix, 242. 
4.95: 


Articles and Other Books Received 
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Trevor-Roper, H. R Archbishop Laud, ^ Rates. Publications of the Faculty of Arts of 


1573-1645. ad ed.; Hamden, Conn.: Archon 
Books. 1962. Pp. xv, 464. $6.50. 
WiLLan, T. S. (ed.). 4 Tudor Book of 


the University of Manchester, No. 13. New 


York: Barnes and Noble. 1962. Pp. lv, 97. 
$3.75. 


France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


ARTICLES 


Pierre Devon. Recherches sur les soulève- 
ments populaires en France de 1483 à 1787. 
Rev. du Nord, Apr.-June 1962. 

N. M. SurHERLAND. Calvinism and the Con- 
sel of Amboise. History (London), June 
1962. 

PIERRE CHAUNU. Sce General list. 

J. DeLisseY and L. PERRIAUX, Les courtiers 
gourmets de la ville de Beaune: Contribution 
A l'histoire du commerce du “vin de Beaune” 
du xvi à xvu’ siècle, Ann. de Bourgogne, 
Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

P. Danpzr. Une famille des manufacturiers 
en Haute-Normandie: Les Pouchets (xv et xix 
siècle). Ann. de Normandie, June 1962. 

Rev. hist. de l'Armée, no. 3, 1962. On Lor- 
raine, 17th-20th century. 

A. Lrorp Moore. The Parliamentary Fronde 
and  Seventeenth-Century Robe Solidarity. 
French Hist. Stud., Spring 1962. 

1d, The French Crown versus Its Judicial 
and Financial Officials, 1615-83. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., June 1962. 

S. Dzcx. Les municipalités en Haute-Nor- 
mandie, Il, Evreux, Rouen, Ann. de Nor- 
mandie, June 1962. 

Pıerrz Devon. Mentalités populaires: Un 
sondage A Amiens au xvu’ siècle. Ann.: Éc., 
soc., civil., May-June 1962. 

xvi" siècle, no. 54-55, 1962. Special issue 
on the philosophes of the seventeenth century. 

Hoserr MzrTHiviER. Essai d'analyse et de 
periodisation du xvri* siècle francais. L'inform. 
hist., May-June 1962. 

WARREN C. ScoviLLE. The French Economy 
in 1700-1701: Án Appraisal by the Deputies 
of Trade. Jour. Econ. Hist., no. 2, 1962. 

F.-G. Darerrus. Jansénisme, Romantisme et 
Antiromantisme au rviri* siècle. Rev. d’hist. et 
de phil. relig., no. 1, 1962. 

Prerre Deron. Le mouvement de la produc- 
tion textile à Amiens au xvni’ siècle. Rev. du 
Nord, Apr.-June 1962. 

Jean-Jacques HÉMARDINQUER. Droit et His- 
toire: La question des biens protestants au 
er siècle. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil, Nov.-Dec. 
1960. 

René W. Thoxr. Voltaire et l'affaire Calas. 
Rev. deux mondes, Aug. 1, 196a. 

Evrerstr C. Lanp, Jz. Helvetius and d'Hol- 
bach. Jowr. Hist. Ideas, Apr.-June 1962. 

H. Lzoeonfnazr. Les cahiers de doléances de 


Ja ville de Morlaix. Rev. hist. de droit fr. et ét., 
Apr.-June 1962. 

LUCIEN SCHELER. A propos d'une lettre de 
Fourcroy à Lavoisier du 3 sept. '93. Rev. 
d'hist. des sciences, Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

Grorces LeremvrE. Orléans à la fin de 
l’Ancien Régime: Structure sociale et popu- 
lation. Ann. hist. Rev. jr., Apr. June 1962. 

MArcEL RzriNHARD. Observations sur le rôle 
révolutionnaire de l'armée dans la Révolution 
francaise. Ibid. 

Jean Daurry. Albert Mathiez, historien de 
la Revolution française. Ibid. 

Jacques TuigBAUT. Le part de Boulogne 
pendant la Révolution. Rev. du Nord, Apr 
June 1962. 

Jonn HALL Stewart. Burke's Reflections and 
the Irish Press. French Hist. Stud., Spring 1962. 

K. D. TONNESSON. The Babouvists: From 
Utopian to Practical Socialism. Past and Pres- 
ent, July 1962. 

Jonn M. Roserrs. See General list. 

Jacqurs GoprcHor. Bulletin historique: La 
periode révolutionnaire et imperiale. Rev. hist. 
Apr.-June, July-Sept. 1962. 

FnaNcors CROUZET. Groupes de pression et 
politique de blocus: Remarques sur les origines 
des Ordres en Conseil de nov. 1807. Ibid. 

Roserr LauLAN. Buonaparte, cet étranger. 
Rev. de l'Inst. Napoléon, July 1962. 

Avan B. SprrzER. The Good Napoleon. 


| French Hist. Stud., Spring 1962. 


Jean DUHAMEL. Ruses anglaises pour sauver 
Napoléon. Rev. de Paris, July 1962. 

Louis Hastıer. Napoléon faussaire. Historia, 
Sept. 1962. 

IcıLıo CAPPELLINI. Un mistero inesistente e 
un enigma di facile soluzione [on illness and 
death of Napoleon I]. Minerva Medica, 1962. 

Jonn TERRAINE. Big Battalions: The Na- 
poleonic Legacy. History Today, June 1962. 

ReoIinaLD Copy. The Waterloo Dispatch. 
Quar. Rev., July 1962. 

Roperr MARQUANT. Les Bureaux de place- 
ment en France sous l'Empire et la Restoration 
—Essais d'établissement d'un monopole. Rev. 
d'hist éc. ef soc., no. 2, 1962. 

Georozs CASTELLAN. Les Céréales dans 
l'économie rurale de la Restoration—L'example 
du département du Rhöne. Ibid. 

G. Desert. Mesures agraires anciennes et 
nouvelles dans le Calvados. Ann. de Nor- 
mandie, June 1962. 
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DanreL Rosert. Les Églises réformées en 
France au début du xix* siècle. L’inform. hist., 
Jan.-Feb. 1962. 

P. Savgy-CasaRD. La criminalité à Lyon de 
1830 à 1834. Rev. hist. de droit fr. et ét., Apr. 
June 1962. 

Henx1 Doster. Le jeune Guizot et la Franc- 
Maçonnerie. Rev. d'hist mod. et contemp., 
Apr.-June 1962. 

Jean Fourasrié. Le coût de la vie à Paris 
‚de 1840 à 1954. Rev. d'écon. polit., Jan.—Feb. 
1962. 

"yea Main Hırıme. Le “Messager du 
Nord” et la question ouvriére sous la Seconde 
République. Rev. du Nord, Apr—June 1962. 

Epwarp W. RicHARDs. Louis Napoleon and 
Central America. Jour. Mod. Hist., June 1962. 

Guy TmomLierR. Pour une histoire moné- 
taire de la France au xix* siècle: Speculations 
sur l'or et l'argent en 1857. Ann.: Éc., soc, 
civil., July-Aug. 1962. 

Davrp I. Kursrzm. The Attitude of French 
Workers towards the Second Empire. French 
Hist. Stud., Spring 1962. 

Jean TuLarn. Napoléon III et Chypre. Rev. 
de l'Inst. Napoléon, July 1962. 

Roger MARTIN. Les élections législatives de 
1869 dans le Doubs. Cahiers d'hist. (Clermont- 
Ferrand, Lyon, Grenoble), no. 1, 1962. 

B. CHAMPIGONEULLE. Haussmann et le Paris 
d'aujourd'hui. Rev. deux mondes, July 1962. 

FerranD Terrov. La loi du 29 juillet 1881. 
Étude de presse, nos. 22-23, 1960. 

Pau LecLiıse. Censure et presse filmée 
sous la Troisième République. Ibid. 

Aprren DaNsmrTE. L’Affaire sans Dreyfus. 
Rev. de Paris, Aug. 1962. 

Rev. des études cooperatives, no. 4, 1961. 
Commemoration du 40%” anniversaire de la 
création de la chaire de coopératives au Col- 
lége de France [on Charles Gide]. 

Henri Denis. La recherche sur la propriété 
foncière en France: Une expérience dans le 
département de lIle et Vilaine. Rev. d'écon. 
polit., Mar.-Apr. 1962. 

MoNiQuE MICHAUX. Artois 1914-1918. Rev. 
hist. de l'Armée, no. 1, 1962. 

GEORGES MALEVILLE. Léon Blum à la Bib- 
hothéque Nationale. Rev. soc., July 1962. 

Groroz G. WiNpELL. Léon Blum and the 
Crisis over Spain, 1936. Historian, Aug. 1962. 

DouaLas Savory. That Reynaud "Resigna- 
tion.” Contemp. Rev., June 1962. 

Lr. Cot. Lz Goyer. Le 11° corps à la 
bataille de Ja Meuse. xo—15 mai, 1940 [concl.]. 
Rev. hist. de l'Armée, no. 2, 1962. 


Other Recent Publications 


Jacques RoBIcHoN. Nos troupes libèrent 
Toulon et Marseilles. Historia, July 1962. 

GEOFFREY WARNER. De Gaulle's First Gov- 
ernment, 1944-46. History Today, July 1962. 

Aspect de la Résistance française. Rev. d'hist. 
deux. guerre mond., July 1962, 

Roßerr VaL. L'Armée française et l'histoire. 
Rev. hist., Apr—June 1962. 

Eusen Weser. Nationalism, Socialism and 
TUUM French Hist. Stud., Spring 
1962. 

JEAN-CLAUDE Leroy. Du Plan Monnet au 
Plan interimaire. Rev. soc., May 1962 [special 
issue on “Planifier dans la liberté”]. 

Francois Gocuzr. Réflexions sur le régime 
présidentiel. Rev. fr. de sci. polit., June 1962. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary of the French In- 
stitute of New York: Address by H. E. André 
Malraux; Remarks by Vice-President Lyndon 
B. Johnson. Am. Soc. Legion of Honor Mag., 
no. 2, 1962. 

PIERRE Nora, Ernest Lavisse: Son róle dans 
la formation du sentiment national. Rev. hist., 
July-Sept. 1962. 

CHARLES D'YDEWALLE. Les Grandes Écoles 
a Sciences, Rev, deux mondes, July 1, 
1962. 

M. BATAILLON. Le Collège de France. Rev. 
de l’enseign. supérieur, no. 2, 1962. 

Y. Lamssus, Le Muséum national d'histoire 
naturelle: Trois siècles d'histoire. Ibid. 

Grore G. Ioorns. Notes and Suggestions: 
The Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal French Hust. 
Stud., Spring 1962. 

Bibliothèque Normande. Ann. de Norman- 
die, Mar. 1962. 


BOOKS 


Drrorrarz, Frénénic (ed.). Agréables con- 
ferences de deux paysans de Saint-Ouen et de 
Montmorency sur les affaires du temps ( 1649- 
1651). Annales de l'Université de Lyon, 3d 
Ser., Lettres, No. 34. Paris: Société d'Édition 
"Les Belles Lettres." 1961. Pp. 210. 

ERLANGER, Pumpe. St Bartholomew i 
Night: The Massacre of Saint Bartholomew. 
Trans. from the French by Patrick O'BRIAN. 
New York: Pantheon Books. 1962. Pp. xii, 
285. $5.00. 

FONTENELLE, Lettres galantes. Ed. by DANTEL 
DELAFARGE. Annales de l'Université de Lyon, 
3d Ser., Lettres, No. 35. Paris: Société d'Édi- 
tion “Les Belles Lettres." [1961.] Pp. 229. 

Vicrgn, PurLiPPE. La monarchie de juillet. 
“Que sais-je?” No, 1002. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 1962. Pp. 127. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. ]. Bishko 


ARTICLES 


Jos& Honório Roprıcuzs. D. Henrique e a 


abertura da fronteira mundial. Rev. port. de 
história, IX, 1961. 


Fe 


m 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Yves Renovarp. L'Infant Henri le Naviga- 
teur dans l'histoire de l'Occident. Rev. d’hist. 
éc. et soc., no. 1, 1962. 

Léon Deznorx. L'Infant Henri et la naviga- 
tion. Ibid. 

R B. Tate. A Humanistic Biography of 
John II of Aragon. Bull. Hisp. Stud., Jan. 1962. 

JEANNE Varo. Horloges et horlogers 
catalans 3 la fin du Moyen Age. Bull. hisp., 
July-Dec. 1961. 

Lrön Amorós. El monasterio de Santa Clara 
de Gandía y la familia ducal de los Borjas, 
Arch. thero-amer., Oct—Dec. 1961. 

I. M. Gómez. La Cartuja en España. Stud. 
monastica, no. 1, 1962. 

Jost CEPEDA ApAn. Andalucía en 1508. 
Hispania, Jan-Mar. 1962. 

Rosert S. SmITH. Seville and the Atlantic: 
Cycles in Spanish Colonial Trade. Jour. Econ. 
Hist., June 1962. 

F. ARRIBAS Arranz. Organización de una 
oficina episcopal y de su archivo en el siglo 
xvi. Rev. arch. bibl. mus., July-Dec. 1961. 

N. MARTÍNEZ ANTUÑA. Los diezmos en la 
parroquia de Caleao, concejo de Caso durante 
el siglo xvi. Bol. Inst. estud. asturianos, Dec. 
1961. 

L. Pérez Mier and L. Pérez Francisco. 
Ordenanzas antiguas de San Salvador de 
Cantamuda. Pub. Inst. Tello Téllez de Meneses, 
nO. 21, 1961. 

G. Herrero M. pe Azcorria. La población 
palentina en los siglos xvi y xvn. Ibid. 

José Lóprzz pe Toro. Respuesta del Cardenal 
Trejo a una carta de Tomás Campanella 
[1625]. Rev. estud. polít., Mar.-Apr. 1962. 

FERNANDO JIMÉNEZ DE GREGORIO. “Relación 
de Orán” por el Vicario don Pedro Cantero 
Vaca (1631-1636). Hispanta, Jan.-Mar. 1962, 

Antonio DoMÍNGUEZ OrTIZ. La conspiración 
del Duque de Medina Sidonia y el Marqués de 
Ayamonte. Arch. hispalense, Mar.-Apr. 1961. 

B. N. TeensMa. Dom Francisco Manuel de 
Mello (1608-1666). Occidente, Oct., Nov., Dec. 
1961. 

Jacinto Montamo. Incursões de piratas 
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argelinos em 1616 e 1675 nos mares agorlanos. 
Ibid., Nov. 1961. 

PANDURONGA PISSURLENCAR. Dois documentos 
para a história do convento dos Carmelitas 
Descalcos em Velha-Goa. Bol. Inst. Vasco da 
Gama, no. 81, 1961. 

FRANCISCO AGUILAR PIÑAL. De Sevilla a 
Flandes en el siglo xvni: Don Diego Alejandro 
de Gálvez y su “Ttinerario Geográfico.” Arch. 
hispalense, Jan.-Feb. 1961. 

Antonio Marina Tascón, El primer catas- 
tro de la villa de Madrid. Rev. arch. bibl. mus., 
July-Dec. 1961. 

L. A. Martínez Cacmero. La ciudad de 
Oviedo y su consejo en 1749. Bol. Inst. estud. 
asturianos, Aug., Dec. 1961. 

Ramón Arroyo. Noticias inéditas de la 
villa de San Pedro de Romeral, a mediados 
del siglo xviu. Altamira, nos. 1-3, 1961. 

Ricmaro Herr, The Twentieth Century 
Spaniard Views the Enlightenment. Hispania, 
May 1962. 

R. García VinLosLapa. San Antonio Marfa 
Claret y la Francmasonería. Razón y Fe, Feb., 
Apr. 1962. 

Jesús Suva Porro. Una efemérides carlista: 
El General Ortega y el alzamiento de San 
Carlos de la Rápita. Arch. hispalense, May- 
June 1961. 

J. G. px Riancho, Consideraciones históricas 
sobre urbanismo y desarollo urbanístico de 
Santander hasta cl año de 1934. Altamira, nos. 
1-3, 1961. 

R. A. Gomez. Spanish Immigration to the 


United States. Americas, July 1962. 


Son FERRER GUARDIA. Las concepciones 
político-sociales de F. Ferrer Guardia. Cuad. 
amer. (México, D. F.), May-June 1962. 

J. ALTABELLA. Nuevas aportaciones a la 
historia del periodismo asturiano. Bol. Inst. 
estud. asturianos, Dec. 1961. 

STANLEY G. PAYNE. Recent Studies on the 
Spanish Civil War. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 1962. 

A. Torres Nerva. Angola sob o signo do 
QE Portugal em Africa, May-June 
1962. 


The Low Countries 
Herbert H. Rowen 


ARTICLES 


A. J. E. M. Smeur. Johannes Enclen en 
zijn “Algorismus Proiectilium,” Zwolle 1502. 
Scientiarum Hist., nos. I, 2, 1962, 

A. JoHANNA Maris. Het karakter van de 
rechtspraak van de Hertog van Gelre en zijn 
raden: Een aanvulling. Tijd. voor Rechtsgesch., 
XXX, no. 2, 1962. 

HENRIETTE VAN DAM VAN IsseL T. Wie is de 
Architect van Palazzo Spada te Rome? Meded, 
Ned. Hist. Inst. Rome, XXXI, 1961. 

J. Emmens. De uitvinding van de olieverf, 


een kunsthistorisch probleem in de zestiende 
ecuw, Ibid, 

J. J. PorLmexxe. Nederlandse leden van de 
Inclyta Natio Germanica Artistarum te Padua 
1553-1700. Ibid. 

E. Inpesreor, Een onbekende zestiende- 
eeuwse druk over de geneeskundige kracht van 
de petroleum. Scientiarum Hist., no. 2, 
1961. 

E. van Harnr-Niypmorr. Drie grote Neder- 
landers, grafologisch bekeken [William the 
Silent, Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, Johan de 
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get Bid. Gesch. Nederlanden, XVII, no. 
I, 1962. 

G. J. Hooczwxzrr. De beide Willem's van 
Nieulandt. Meded. Ned. Hist. Inst. Rome, 
XXXI, 1961. 

H. W. van 'IxicHr. Hooft, Huygens en 
Grol. Td. voor Ned. Taal- en Letterk., 
LXXIX, no. 1, 1962. 

Jan DEN Tex. Oratio congratulatoria van 
Pieter Jansz. Hooft. Meded. Ned. Hirt. Inst. 
Rome, XXXI, 1961. 

J. H. Joucxzzs. De verzameling oudheden 
van Reinier van der Wolff (ca. 1660). Ibid. 

M, C. BraNDs. Pierre Bayle en het (his- 
torisch} Pyrrhonisme. Bijd. Gesch. Neder- 
landen, XVII, no. x, 1962. 

Ep. Frison. Sociaal-economische toestanden 
en enggeestige corporatieve beperkingen als in- 
vloedsfactoren op de bouw van. wetenschap- 
pelijke instrumenten in de 18de en 19de ecuw. 
Scientiarum Hist., no. 2, 1962. 

W. J. Wierivoa. Een lang verwacht hand- 
boek [review essay on I. J. Brugmans, Paar- 
denkracht en Mensenmacht: Social-economische 
geschiedenis van Nederlanden 1795-1940 
(1961)]. Tid. voor Gesch., no. 2, 1962. 

A. Simon. Visages de Léopold I". Res 
publica, IV, no. 2, 1962. 

C. B. Wars. Kanttekeningen bij "Schrik- 
beeld van een staatsgreep in 1853.” Bijd. 
Gesch. Nederlanden, XVII, no. 1, 1962. 

ALBERT Maurice. Une colonie à la Bel- 
gique? A propos d'un entretien. inédit du 
Baron Lambermont avec S. A. R. le Prince 
Albert. Le Flambeau, Jan.-Feb. 1962. 

H. Terpsrra. Jacob Hafner en zijn denk- 


Other Recent Publications 


beelden over het kolonialisme. Tid. voor 
Gesch., no. 2, 1962. 

J. WiLLequer. Les dossiers "Belgique" de 
la Wilhelmstrasse 1900—1914: Impression gén- 
érale. Arch., Bibl. et Mus. de Belgique, XXXI, 
no. I, 1961. 

Fr. TWIESSELMANN et al. Évolution du taux 
de consanguinité en Belgique de 1918 à 1959. 
Population, Apr—June 1962. 

ROBERT SENELLE. Le monarque constitution- 
= en Belgique. Res publica, IV, no. 1, 1962. 

W. N. HucenmoLTzZ. Historicus— 
he A Forum der Letteren, Feb. 
1962. 

E. VAN GRIEKEN. La Bibliothèque du Min- 
istère des Affaires africaines: Son rôle, ses col- 
lections et ses ouvrages précieux. Bull. acad. 
roy. des. sci. d'outre-mer, new ser, VIII, no 
2, 1962. 


BOOKS 


Van ExNoo, ROMAIN, and VERMEERSCH, 
ARTHUR. Bibliografisch repertorium van de 
Belgische pers, 1789-1914. Centre Interuni- 
versitaire d'Histoire Contemporaine, Cahiers, 
No. 23. Louvain: Éditions Nauwelaerts. 1962. 
Pp. 87. 90 fr. B. 

VERVAECK, SOLANGE, Enkele bronnen uit de 
Franse tijd: Hun belang voor de sociale ge- 
schiedenis. Centre Interuniversitaire d'Histoire 
Contemporaine, Cahiers, No. 22. Louvain: 
Éditions Nauwelaerts. 1962. Pp. 108. x10 fr. B. 

Wis, L. De liberale Antwerpse dagbladen 
1857-1864. Centre Interuniversitaire d’ Histoire 
Contemporaine, Cahiers, No. 26. Louvain: 
Éditions Nauwelaerts. 1962. Pp. 59. 60 fr. B. 
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PauL Hacker. Schopenhauer und die Ethik 
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garten und seine Darstellung der Aussen- 


politik des deutschen Imperialismus. Zetisch. f. ' 
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GERHARD L. WziNsERG. Zu den deutschen 
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Hans-Ulrich Werner. Zur neueren Ge- 
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PETER G. THreLEN. Die Aussenpolitik des 
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Welt als Gesch., no. 1-2, 1962. 
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Kart Kopiscu. Bürgerliche Frömmigkeit im 
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James E. Warp. Leo XIII and Bismarck: 
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Germaro Rirrer. Eine neue Kriegsschuld- 
these? Zu Fritz Fischers Buch “Griff nach der 
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Warner HusaATsCH. Grosses Hauptquartier 
1914/18: Zur Geschichte einer deutschen 
Führungseinrichtung. Ostdeutsche Wissensch., 
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Urzicu Liss. Der Nachrichtendienst in den 
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im ersten Weltkrieg. Aussenpolitik, Sept. 1961. 

H. ScmunER. Some Reflections on Rosa 
Luxemburg and the Bolshevik Revolution. 
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erchivs, XID, 1960. 

RupoLr KiszLiNG, Tirols und Kärntens 
Südgrenze als Kampfgebiet im Ersten Welt- 
krieg. Österreich in Gesch. u. Lit., May 1962. 

FERDINAND TREMEL. Probleme der öster- 
reichischen Wirtschaft in der Ersten Republik. 
Ibid., Mar. 1962. ; 

WALTER jAMwBoL. Wesensmerkmale und 
Trugschlüsse des Deutschnationalismus in 
Österreich. Ibid., Feb. 1962. 

HersERT STEINER,. Das Österreichische Ver- 
einswesen und seine Gleichschaltung nach 
= März 1938 [documentation]. Ibid., May 
1962. 

Wurm B. Baper. Österreich in Potsdam. 
Österreich. Zeitsch. f. Aussenpolit., June 1962. 


SWITZERLAND 

Kwartalnik hist. nauki i tech, V, Sonder- 
nummer 2 [1960]. Special issue on Basel, 

Max BanHoLZER. Geschichte der Stadt Brugg 
s 5. und 16. Jahrhundert. Argovia, LXXIII, 
1961. 

ArsERT Hauser. Über die Lebenshaltung 
im alten Zürich. Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., 
no. 2, 1962. 

Paur STAERKLE, Priesterbildung und Prie- 
sterseminar in der Didzese St, Gallen. Zeitsch. 
f. schweiz. Kirchengesch., no. 1-2, 1962. 

Rocea Graop. A Genève, de 1809 à 1845: 
Niveaux d'instruction et inégalités intellectu- 
elles. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., May-June 1962. 


— 
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ml 


Articles and Other Books Received 


WALTER Wrrrmann. Wachstum, Konjunk- 
tur und Preisniveau der schweizerischen Volks- 
wirtschaft, Zettsch. f. die gesamte Staatswiss., 
July 1962. 

Eanst ScHRAEPLER. Geheimbündelei und 
soziale Bewegung: Zur Geschichte des "jungen 
Deutschland" in der Schweiz. Internat. Rev. 
Social Hist., VIL, pt. 2, 1962. 

Farrz GLauser. Ludwig von Roll und die 
solothurnische Ausgleichsbewegung von 1830/ 
31. Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 2, 1962. 

ANGELA Mormos. Das Deutschlandbild der 
Schweizer. Kólner Zeitsch. f. Soziologie und 
Sozialpsychologie, no. 3, 1961. 


BOOKS 


BnaausacH, Max. Die Geheimdiplomatie des 
Prinzen Eugen von Savoyen. Wissenschaftliche 
Abhandlungen der Arbeitsgemeinschaft für 
Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westíalen, 
No. 22. Cologne: Westdeutscher Verlag. 1962. 
Pp. 62. Cloth DM 13, paper DM 9.60. 

Fischer, WorLrram. Die Bedeutung der 
preussischen Bergrechtsreform (1851-1865) 
für den industriellen Ausbau des Ruhrgebiets. 
Vortragsreihe, No. 9. Dortmund: Gesellschaft 
für Westfälische Wirtschaftsgeschichte. 1961. 
Pp. 28. 
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LoyvEWSKI, GÜNTHER voN. Bayerns Weg 
nach Kóln: Geschichte der bayerischen Bistums- 
politik in der zweiten Hälfte des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts. Bonner historische Forschungen, No. 
21. Bonn: Ludwig Róhrscheid Verlag. 1962. 
Pp. 470. DM 44. 

, Heaserr. Das Kölner Grossgewerbe 
von 1750 bis 1835. Schriften zur rheinisch- 
westfälischen Wirtschaftsgeschichte, No. 7. 
Cologne: Rheinisch-westfalisches Wirtschafts- 
archiv. 1962. Pp. 144. 

PAPANEK, Ernst. The Austrian School Re- 
form: lts Bases, Principles and Development— 
The Twenty Years between the Two World 
Wars, New York: Prederick Fell. 1962. Pp. 
xiv, 130. $4.00. 

PRUSER, Jürgen. Die Handelsveriráge der 
Hansestadte Lübeck, Bremen und Hamburg 
mit überseeischen Staaten im 19. Jahrhundert. 
Veröffentlichungen aus dem Staatsarchiv der 
Freien Hansestadt Bremen, No. 30. Bremen; 
Carl Schünemann. 1962. Pp. 159. 

RrrrEx, GERHARD. Das deutsche Problem: 
Grundfragen deutschen Staatslebens gestern 
und heute. New ed.; Munich: R. Oldenbourg. 
1962. Pp. 218. DM 14. See rev. of Europa und 
die deutsche Frage (1948), AHR, LIV (Apr. 
1949), 594. 


Italy 


Emiliana P. Noether 


ARTICLES 


GiusgPPE Vepovato. La preparazione dei 
giovani alla diplomazia nella Repubblica fio- 
rentina. Riv. di studi politici internaz., Jan.- 
Mar. 1962. 

Rosario VILLARI. [pesa sd e finanza a 
Napoli alla vigilia della rivoluzione del 1647- 
48. Studi storici, no. 2, 1962. 

MAURICE VAUSSARD. Le jansénisme vénitien 
à la fin du xvm® siècle: Giuseppe-Maria 
Pujati. Rev. hist., Apr—June 1962. 

Joun M, RoBErT3. See General list. 

Renato Composro. Le idee sociali del 
primo Crispi (1839-1849). Rass. stor. Risorgi- 
mento, Apr.—June 1962. 

Franco DeLa Perura. Un capitolo di 
storia del socialismo risorgimentale: Proudhon 
e Ferrari. Studi storici, no. 2, 1962. 

GroseppE Massari. Appunti per un Ro- 
magnosi economista (II). Aurea Parma, Oct- 
Dec. 196r. 

Franco VaLseccm. Le potenze europee e la 
questione romana nel periodo dell'unificazione 
italiana (1859-1870). Stor. e polit., Apr. 1962. 

Critica Soctale, Dec. 20, 1961. Issue devoted 

to "L'Italia unita e il movimento operaio," 

ER WANDRUSKA, Bilanz des “Risorgi- 
mento”-Jubiliums: Kongresse, Tagungen und 
Publikationen aus Anlass des “Centenario dell 


nn d’Italia” 1959-1961. Hist. Zettsch., Apr. 
1962. 

RavxoNp Grew. How Success Spoiled the 
Risorgimento. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 1962. 

ManczLLA DEAMBROSIS. Conciliatorist e ri- 
formisti italiani dell'Ottocento. Rass. sfor. Ri- 
sorgimento, Apr.-June 1962. 

RAFFAELE COoLAPIETRA. Il fallimento della 
Sinistra ed i radicali. Stor. e polit., Apr. 1962. 

Emmi MommgrtLi. Il Diario di Domenico 
Tant Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Apr—]une 
1962. 

Encar R. Rosen. Giovanni Giolitti und die 
italienische Politik im ersten Weltkriege. Hist. 
Zeitsch., Apr. 1962. 

RicHaro A. Wessrer. From Insurrection to 
Intervention: The Italian Crisis of 1914. Italian 
Quar., Winter 1961-Spring 1962. 

GAETANO ÁRFÉ. La rivoluzione liberale di 
Piero Gobetti. Riv. stor. ital., June 1962. 

Caro VALLAURI. Le costanti della storia 
contemporanea italiana nell'interpretazione di 
Denis Mack Smith. Stor. e poltt., Apr. 1962. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Lurgi Sar vATORELLI, Studi recentissimi sulla 
formazione dell'Unità italiana e sul primo 
decennio del Regno d'Italia. Riv. stor. ital., 
June 1962. 
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Luici Firpo. Supplemento alla Bibliografia 
degli scritti di F. Chabod. Ibid. 

Narciso Napa. Aggiunti alla Bibliografia di 
W. Maturi. Ibid. 

Kent R. GREENFIELD. La storiografia ameri- 
cana e l'Italia. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Apr.- 
June 1962. 


BOOKS 


BALBO, CESARE. Della storia d'Italia dalle 
origini fino at nostri tempi: Sommario. Ed. 
by Gruseper TaLaMo, L'Età del Risorgimento: 
Studi e testi a cura delle Scuole di Storia del 
Risorgimento delle Università di Roma e di 
Palermo. New ed.; Milan: Dott. A. Giuffrè, 
Editore. 1962. Pp. xlii, 596. L. 3,200. 

Cuasop, Feperico. Per la storia religiosa 
dello stato di Milano durante il dominio di 
Carlo V: Note e documenti. Ed. by ERNESTO 
SEsTAN. Studi di storia moderna e contem- 
poranea, No. 1. ad ed.; Rome: Istituto Storico 
Italiano per Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 
1962. Pp. xvii, 349. L. 3,500. See rev. of ist 
ed. (1938), AHR, XLV (Jan. 1940), 472. 

Farını, Domenico. Diario di fine secolo. 
Vol. I, 1891-1895; Vol. II, 1896-1899. Ed. by 
EmiLIa MorELLI Sotti gli auspici del Senato 
della Repubblica nel I Centenario dell'Unità 
d'Italia, Rome: Bardi Editore. 1961. Pp. x, 
803; 814-1615. 

GABRIELE, Mariano (ed). H carteggio An- 


Other Recent Publications 


tonelli-Sacconi (1858-1860). In 2 vols. Istituto 
per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, Bi- 
blioteca Scientifica, 2d Ser. Font, Vols. XLI 
and XLII. Rome: the Istituto. 1962. Pp. lxii, 
289; 293-645. — " " 

GIORDANO, VirGILIO. N diritto archivistico 
preunitario in Sicilia e nel meridione d'Italia. 
Quaderni, No. 13. Rome: Rassegna degli 
Archivi di Stato. 1962. Pp. 219. L. soo. 

Miscellanea di storia ligure im onore di 
Giorgio Falco. Università degli Studi di Geno- 
va, Istituto di Storia Medievale e Moderna, 
Fonti e Studi, No. 6. Milan: Feltrinelli Editore. 
1962. Pp. 498. L. 8,000. 

Nosi, Mario, and CAMERANI, SERGIO 
(eds.). Carzeggi di Bettino Ricasoli. Vol, XIV, 
I luglio 1860—r0 settembre 1860. Fonti per la 
Storia d'Italia. Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano 
per l'Éta Moderna e Contemporanea. 1962. 
Pp. 394. L. 3,500. 

Puncon, Dino. Liber Previlegiorum Ecele- 
siae Ianuensis. Fonti e studi di storia ecclesi- 
astica, No. 1. Genoa: [Fonti e studi di storia 
ecclesiastica.] 1962. Pp. xxxii, 501. 

SALVATI, CATELLO. L'Azienda e le altre se- 
greterie di stato durante il primo periodo bor- 
bonico (1734-1806). Quaderni, No. 14. Rome: 
Rassegna degli Archivi di Stato. 1962. Pp. 
125. L. 500. 

WALKER, Frank. The Man Verdi. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1962. Pp. xiii, 526. 
$10.75. 


Eastern Europe* 
Charles Morley 


ARTICLES 


C. Scorr and P. Skwarczräskı. A 17th- 
Century Spanish Diplomat's View of Poland. 
Slavonic and East European Rev., June 1962. 

Tapeusz MANTEUFFEL. L'État de Mesco 1” 
et les relations internationales au x° sècle. 
Rev. hist., July-Sept. 1962. 

P. Kozrec. The Struggle for the Popular 
Front in Poland. Voprosy tst., July 1962. 

Janusz PAgzwsKI. The Central Powers and 
Poland during the First World War. Roczniki 
Hist. (Pozna), XXVIII, 1962. 

HENRYE BATOWSKI. August 31, 1939, in 
Berlin. Ibid. 

Apam BROoMKE. Nationalism and Commu- 
nism in Poland. Foreign Af., July 1962. 

J. ZióLKowsKI. The Sociological Aspects of 
Demographic Changes in Polish Western Ter- 
ritories. Polish Western Af., II, no. I, 1962. 

A. W. WarczAx. The Conception of Heim- 
politik in the Foreign Policy of West Ger- 
many. lbid. 


A. EisgNBACH. Operation Reinhard: Mass 
Extermination of the Jewish Population in 
Poland. Ibid. 

MARIAN Biskup. The Problem of the Im- 
portance and the Interpretation of the Treaty 
of Toru, 1466. Kwartalnik Hist., LXIX, no. 2, 
1962. 

Jerzy Tomaszewsxi. The Social Structure of 
the Province of Polesie in 1931. Ibid. 

Anam Lewar. The Archives and Libraries 
of Warsaw during World War II, 1939-1945. 
Polish Rev., Spring 1962. 

L. Jay Ourva. France, Russia and the Aban- 
v am of Poland: The Seven Years’ War. 
Ibid. 

Lupvi& Nemec. The New Historical Por- 
trait of St. Adalbert. Ibid. 

PHILIP ANDERSON. New Directions in Czech- 
oslovak Agricultural Policy under Novotny. 
Slavic Rev., Sept. 1962. 

Joser JawÁSEK. Der böhmische Aussen- 
handel in der Hälfte des 15. Jahrhundert. 
Historica, IV, 1962. 


* Additional historical articles from Russian-language journals are listed in the monthly 
issues of the Library of Congress publication Monthly Index of Russian Accessions. 


- 


fr 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Jan. Novorwf. Zur Problematik des Beginns 
T industriellen Revolution in der Slowakei 

JarosLay César and Boro Cernt. The 
Nazi Fifth Column in Czechoslovakia. Ibid. 

Vr. LaciNA. The Character and the Results 
of Agricultural Changes in the People's De- 
mocracy of Czechoslovakia. Československý 
Casopis Hist., X, no. 3, 1962. 

J. MiyNÁrix. Concerning the Problems of 
the Ánticapitalist Movement in Slovakia dur- 
ing the Years 1931-33. Ibid. 

STANLEY B. KimBaLL. The Prague “Slav 
Congress" of 1868. Jour. Central European Af., 
July 1962. 

Joser KaLvona. Soviet-Style Agricultural Re- 
form in Czechoslovakia. Ibid. 

F. G. HzvMANN. City Rebellions in ısth- 
Century Bohemia and Their Ideological and 
Sociological Background. Slavonic and East 
European Rev., June 1962. 

MARIANKA S. Fousex. The Pastoral Office in 
the Early Unitas Fratrum. Ibid. 

GEORGE J. STALLER, Czechoslovak Industrial 
Growth: 1948-1959. Am. Econ. Rev., June 
1962. 

SAvÉL Davicu. The Legal and Illegal Com- 
munist Press of Rumania Published in Jassy 
from 1931 to 1941. Studi gi cercetări științifice 
ist. (Jassy), XII, no. 2, 1961. 

GzoncE B . The Opening of the 
Hungarian Diet in 1843: A Contemporary 
American Account. Jour, Central European 
Aff., July 1962. 
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A. D. Sroxzs, The Balkan Campaigns of 
Svyatoslav Igorevich. Slavonic and East Euro- 
pean Rev., June 1962. 

FERDO GESTRIN. Économie et société en 
Slovénie au xvi* siècle. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., 
July-Aug. 1962. 

VITTORIO SPINAZZOLA. La lotta politica in 
Albania dal 1941 al 1961, Stor. e polit., Apr. 
1962. 


BOOKS 


Gisgvius, Gustav (comp.). Polska Kwestia 
jezykowa w Prusach [The Polish Language 
Problem in Prussia]. Introd. and index by 
Wranyszaw CHOJNACKI, Materialy do Dziejów 
Nowozytnych Ziem Zachodnich, No. 5. 
Poznań: Instytut Zachodni. 1961. Pp. 463. 
Zl. 100. 

Popraza, ANTONI, Jakub Kazimierz Haur, 
pisarz rolniczy z xvn wieku: Studium x 
dziefóm polskiej literatury rolniczej [Jakub 
Kazimierz Haur, A 17th-Century Writer on 
Agricultural Sciences: A Historical Study of 
Polish Agricultural Science]. Polska Akademia 
Nauk, Oddzial w Krakowie, Prace Komisji 
Nauk Historycznych, No. 6. Kraków: Zakład 
Narodowy Imienia Ossolińskich, Wydawnictwo 
Polskie} Akademii Nauk. 1961. Pp. 254. Zl. 40. 

Staar, RıcHarn F, Poland 1944-1962: The 
Sovietizanon of a Captive People. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1962. 
Pp. xviii, 300. $7.50. 


Soviet Union* 
Robert V. Allen 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


JouN A. Armstrong. Recent Soviet Publi- 
cations on World War II. Slavic Rev., Sept. 
1962. 

A. Ku. BABAKHODZHAEV, On the Status and 
Goals of Historical Science in Uzbekistan in 
the Light of the Directives of the Twenty- 
second Congress of the CPSU. Obshchest- 
vennye nauki v Uzbekistane, no. 6, 1962. 

Bibliographie. Osteuropa, Apr.-May, July, 
Aug.-Sept. 1962. 

M. L. Bocpenxo and I. E. ZzrzNm. The 
History of the Collectivization of Soviet Agri- 
culture in Recent Soviet Historical-Economic 
Literature. Ist. SSSR, no. 4, 1962. 

A. G. CHERNYKHE and V. N. Kunir. Con- 
cerning the Work of the Department of His- 
tory of the Far Eastern University [Vladi- 
vostok]. Voprosy ist., no. 8, 1962. 

Concerning the Work of the Archives of 


the Ministry of Defense of the USSR. Voenno- 
ist. zhurnal, no. 8, 1962. 

A. Ku. GorrongeL. On the Problem of 
the Historical Significance of the Peasant War 
in the Early Seventeenth Century. Is. SSSR, 
no. 4, 1962. 

N. GOULIAEFF. Russian Naval Bibliography. 
Morskiia zapiski, Apr. 1962. 

KAZIMIERZ Gnzrsowsxi. The Campaign in 
Western Europe: A Soviet Interpretation. 
Polish Rev., Autumn 1961, 

GEORGE Gums. Soviet Historians and the 
Peasant Reform of 1861. Stud. on the Soviet 
Union, new stert., I, no. 3, 1962. 

Barry HoLLINGSWORTH. Conflicting Opin- 
ions in Literary History: A New Book on 
Nekrasov, Soviet Stud., July 1962. 

M, Ia. KAPRAN. International Relations of 
Soviet Historical Archivists. Voprosy arkhi- 
voved., no. I, 1962. 


* Additional historical articles from Russian-language journals are listed in the monthly 
issues of the Library of Congress publication Monthly Index of Russian Accessions. 
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PETER KNinscH. Eugen Varga [economist 
and historian]. Bibl. Mitte. des Osteuropa- 
Inst. an der Freien Univ. Berlin, no 5, 1961. 

M. K. Kovar’. M. N. Pokrovskit—An Op- 
ponent of Gentry-Bourgeois Historiography. 
Ukrains’kyi ist. zhurnal, no. 3, 1962. 

W. Lerrsca. Russische Geschichte von der 
Wahi Michail Romanovs bis zur Ermordung 
Pauls (1613-1801). Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteti- 
ropas, Dec. 1961. 

Literature on the History of Wars and of 
the Military Art. Voenno-ist. zhurnal, no. 7, 
1962. 

L. P. Mivarix, A Review of Source Mate- 
rials Relating to the History of Russian 
Manorial Estates in the Period of Imperialism 
(1900-1917). Prob. istoch., no. 10, 1962. 

A. “N. Nasonov. Unexplored Problems in 
the History of Rostov and Suzdal Chronologi- 
cal Records. Ibid. 

B. NikoLaEvsKH. A. S. Enukidze, His 
"Crime," and His “Rehabilitation.” Sossialıst. 
Vestnik, May-June 1962. 

N. E. Nosov. New Trends in the Study of 
Historical Sources. Prob. istoch., no. 10, 1962. 

Maui Punperr. History in Soviet Educa- 
tion since 1958. Harvard Educ. Rev., Winter 
1962. 

Hans RocoEr. Nationalism and the State: 
A Russian Dilemma. Comp. Stud. in Society 
and Hist. (The Hague), Apr. 1962. 

B. A. Rysakov. A Historical View of 
Russian Heroic Poems. Ist. SSSR, no. 5, 1961. 

V. Propp. Concerning the Historicity of the 
Russian Epic (An Answer to Academician B. 
A. Rybakov). Russ. lit., no. 2, 1962. 

A. M. SAKHAROV. The Basic Content of the 
University Course in Historiography of the 
History of the USSR. Voprosy 3st., no. 8, 
1962. 

E. G. Snaror. V. N. Tatischev’s Question- 
naires as a Source for the History of Siberia 
in the First Half of the Eighteenth Century. 
Prob. istoch., no. 10, 1962. 

Ernest J. Simmons. Russia: Selected and 
Annotated Bibliography. Slavic and East Euro- 
pean Jour., Summer 1962. 

RoserT E. F. Smrru. Russian History and 
the Soviet Union. Comp. Stud. in Society and 
Hist. (The Hague), Apr. 1962. 

HEINRICH SraMMLER. Europa-Russland- 
Asien: Der “Eurasischen” Deutungsversuch der 
uem Geschichte. Osteuropa, Aug.-Sept. 
1962. 

P. A. Zamum. Some Problems of the Study 
of the History of the Fatherland War of 1812. 
Voprosy ist., no. 6, 1962. 


ARTICLES 


L. Lozwenson. Some Details of Peter the 
Great's Stay in England in 1698: Neglected 
English Material. Slavonic and East European 
Rev., June 1962. 


Other Recent Publications 


L. D. Rystıaev. Pugachev in Saratov. Vest- 
nik Leningrad. Univ., no. 2, 1962. 

M. Rarrr. Home, School, and Service in 
the Life of the 18th-Century Russian Noble- 
man. Slavonic and East European Rev., June 
1962. 

T. Crzova. Beccaria in Russia. Ibid. 

G. WorkoNsky. Bonaparte ct Paul I”. 
Rev. d' hist. dipl., Jan.—Mar. 1961. 

L. N. Bvcukov. The Class Struggle in 
Russia during the Patriotic War of 1812. 
Voprosy ist., no. 8, 1962. 

R. Mauinovsen [Minister of Defense]. The 
Significance of the Victory of Russia in the 
Fatherland War of 1812. Voenno-ist, shurnal, 
no. 9, 1962. 

S. B. Oxon. The Russian People and the 
Patriotic War of 1812. Ist. SSSR, no. 4, 1962. 

N. Rosronov. The Masses of Russia in the 
Fatherland War of 1812. Voenno-ist. zhurnal, 
no. 6, 1962. 

P. Zmum. The Command Activity of M. 
I. Kutuzov in the Fatherland War of 1812. 
Ibid., no. 7, 1962. 

BErRTHA MALNICK. The Actor Shchepkin and 
His Friends, Slavonic and East European Rev., 
June 1962. 

R. E. McGrew. The First Russian Cholera 
Epidemic: Themes and Opportunities. Bull. 
Hist. Medicine, May-June 1962. 

MosHE PERLMANN. Razsver 1860-61: The 
Origins of the Russian Jewish Press. Jewish 
Soc. Stud., July 1962. 

N. L. RusmsrEIN. On Small-Scale Com- 
modity Production and the Development of 
Capitalism in Russia in the roth Century. 
Ist. SSSR, no. 4, 1962. 

A. A. FURSENKO. The Paris Rothschilds and 
Russia's Oil. Voprosy ist., no. 8, 1962. 

Treopor& H. Von Laur. Tsarist Labor 
Policy, 1895-1903. Jour. Mod. Hist,, June 
1962. 

Fria HoLTzManN. A Mission that Failed: 
Gor'kij in America. Slavic and East European 
Jour., Fall 1962. 

Erwin Hórzrr. Das Kriegsproblem in der 
um Revolution 1917. Osteuropa, July 
1962. 

B. NikoLAzvskn, I. G. Tsereteli and His 
Memoirs Concerning the Year 1917. Sotsialist. 
Vestnik, July-Aug. 1962. 

Proceedings of the Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the Russian Social Democratic 
Party (Bolshevik), March 1917. Voprosy ist. 
KPSS, no. 3, 1962. 

I. TsereTEL1. The Question of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly in the First Coalition Govern- 
ment. Sotsialist. Vestnik, July-Aug. 1962. 

P. V. VoLosurv. The Anti-Labor Policy of 
the Provisional Government (March-October, 
1917). Voprosy ist., no, 6, 1962. 

James J. Zarko. Christian Democracy in 
Russia in 1917. Slavonic and East European 
Rev., June 1962. 


a 


Articles and Other Books Received 


S. FEDIUEIN. Concerning the Employment 
of Military Specialists in the Red Army [in 
1918]. Voenno-ist. zhurnal, no. 6, 1962. 

D. Z. Muractrov. Expansionist Plans of 
German Imperialism in the Don Area in 
1918. Vestnik Leningrad. Univ., no. 3, 1962. 

H. ScHURER. See German list. 

N. Kuzum. Concerning an Unfulfilled 
Order of the Commander in Chief (From the 
History of the Soviet-Polish War of 1920) 
[the role of J. V. Stalin]. Voenno-1st. zhur- 
nal, no. 9, 1962. 

M. RupaEOov ef al. Some Problems of the 
Work of the [Military] Political Organs in 
the Years of the Foreign Military Intervention 
and the Civil War. Ibid., no. 8, 1962. 

R. F. Karpova. The Final Stage of the 
Anglo-Soviet Conversations of 1920-1921. 
Vestnik Leningrad. Univ., no. 3, 1962. 

C. D. UssHer. Sovietizing Armenia. Ar- 
menian Rev., July 1962. 

PIERRE SonLáIN. La crise du Parti communiste 
bolchevik et les débuts du “Bolševik” (avril 
1924~avril 1925). Rev. d'hist. mod. et con- 
temp., Apr.-June 1962. 

Kurr RosEnBAUM, The German Involve- 
ment in the Shakhty Trial. Russian Rev., 
July 1962. 

D. GEYER. Arbeiterbewegung und “Kul- 
turrevolution” in Russland. Vierzeljahrsh. f. 
Zeitgesch., Jan. 1962. 

Luis SaNTIAGO DE Pato. El XXII Con- 
greso del Partido comunista de la U. R. S. S. 
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Rev. estud. polít., Mar.-Apr. 1962. 

Huck McLean. The Development of Mod- 
ern Soviet Literature. Slavic Rev., Sept. 1962. 

Naum Jasny. The Russian Economic “Bal- 
ance” and Input-Output Analysis: A Historical 
Comment. Soviet Stud., July 1962. 

Henr: Cuamare. Problèmes de communi- 
cation dans l'entreprise soviétique: Points de 
vue occidentaux, Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., July~ 
Aug. 1962. 

Bocpan Perrovic. Apropos of the Twenty- 
second Congress of the Communist Party of 
the USSR. Socialist Thought and Practice, 
Jan. 1962. 


BOOKS 


ARMSTRONG, JoHN A. Ideology, Politics, and 
Government in the Soviet Union: An Intro- 
duction. Praeger Publications in Russian His- 
tory and World Communism, No. 113. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. xiv, 
160. Cloth $4.00, paper $1.65. 

CoLLins, Perry McDonouen. Siberian Jour- 
ney: Down the Amur to the Pacific, 1856- 
1857. Ed. with introd. by CHARLES VEVIER, 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1962. 
Pp. ix, 370. $6.00. 

Sumner, B. H. Russia and the Balkans, 
1870-1880. Reprint; Hamden, Conn.: Archon 
Books. 1962. Pp. xii, 724. $14.00. See rev. of 
ist ed. (1937), AHR, XLIV (Oct. 1938), 
117. 


Near East 
Sidney Glazer* 


East Asia 
Hilary Conroy 


ARTICLES 

The Biographical Approach to Chinese 
History: A Symposium [5 articles]. Jour. 
Asian Stud., Aug. 1962. 

Howarp L. Boorman. East Asian History 
and American Secondary Education. Social 
Educ., May 1962. 

Hursger BurrzRPIELD. The History of the 
East. History (London), June 1962. 

Wine-tsrr CHAN. Chinese Philosophy in 
Communist China. Philosophy East and West, 
Oct. 1962. 

E. S. Crawcour. Some Observations on 
Merchants, A Translation of Mitsui Takafusa's 
Chónin Köken Roku. Trans. Asiatic Soc. 
japan, Dec. 1961. 

Hersert Ferg. The United States and 
China. Dedalus, Fall 1962. . 

C. P. Frrzeznaup. Overseas Chinese in 


Southeast Asia. Australian Jour. Pol. and Hist., 
May 1962. 

WoLFGANG Franke, Zur Frage des Mongo- 
len in China nach dem Sturz der Yüan- 
Dynastie. Oriens Extremus, Feb. 1962. 

Hyuna Jin Yoo. Private Educational Insti- 
tutions in Korea—The Sówon System. Koreana 
Quar., Summer 1961. 

T. S. Kano. Development of Japanese- 
Korean Trade during the Li Dynasty Imme- 
diately after Opening the Ports [in Japanese]. 
Rekishigaku Kenkyu, June 1962. 

Inprono J. Krma. North Korea’s Fourth 
Party Congress. Pacific Aff., Spring 1962. 

Josern R. Levenson. Confucian and Taiping 
“Heaven”: The Political Implications of Clash- 
ing Religious Concepts. Comp. Stud. in So- 
ciety and Hist. (The Hague), July 1962. 

Henry McAczavy. China under the War- 


* Owing to illness of the section editor, there will be no Near Eastern list in this issue. 
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lords, Parts I and II. History Today, Apr. 
May 1962. 

A. MacKay. An Outsider’s View of Science 
in Japan. Impact of Science on Soctety, no. 
3, 1962. 

Tueopore McNetry. The Renunciation of 
War in the Japanese Constitution. Pol. Sci. 
Quar., Sept, 1962. 

K. Maxi. On Japanese Society in the 
Second and Third Centuries [in Japanese]. 
Shirin, Mar. 1962. 

Roperr M. MansH, The Venality of Pro- 
vincial Office in China and in Comparative 
Perspective. Comp. Stud. in Society and 
Hist. ((The Hague), July 1962. 

. Masumi. Local Politics in the History of 
Japanese Political Parties [in Japanese]. Kokka 
oe Zasshi, July 1962. 

MAURER MAURER. See United States list. 

James W. Morvey. Japan's Image of the 
Soviet Union. Pacific Aff., Spring 1962. 

Ivan Morris. The Rule of the Fujiwaras: 
Japanese Politics in the World of Genji. His- 
tory Today, July 1962. 

K. Ono. A Study of Associations at the End 
of the Ming Dynasty [in Japanese]. Shirin, 
Mar. 1962. 

J. P. Roux. La Religion des Tures de 
lOrkhon, des vn* et vii” siècles. Rev. de 
l'hist. des relig., Jan-Mar. 1962. 

R. C. RuporeH. The Shih chi Biography of 
Wu Tzu-hsü. Oriens Extremus, Feb. 1962. 

H. Samro. Commercial and Financial Pol- 


Other Recent Publications 


icy in the Restoration Period [in Japanese]. 
Shakai Keizai Shigaku, no. 5, 1962. 

J. Sremes, S.J. The Leaders of the Meiji 
State and Social Constitutionalism [in Japan- 
esc]. Kokka Gakkai Zasshi, July 1962. 

ALEXANDER C. Soper. A New Chinese 
Tomb Discovery: The Earliest Representative 
of a Famous Literary Theme. Arbus Asiae, 
XXIV, no. 2, 1961. 

BERNARD STERNSHER. See United States 


Ko71 Tama. The Inter-Sectoral Wage Differ- 
ential in Japan, 1881-1959. Jour. Farm Econ., 
May 1962. 

T'ano CHON-1. T'ien Ming [Heavenly Ordi- 
nance] in Pre-Ch'in China. Philosophy East 
and West, Jan. 1962. 

GIUSEPPE Tucci. The Wives of Sron btsan 
sgam po. Oriens Extremus, Feb. 1962. 

J. Coat Vinson. See General list. 

A. Yarwoop. The “White Australia" Pol- 
icy—1901-1920. Australian Jour. Pol. and 
Hist., Nov. 1961. 

A. Yosma, La mythologie japonaise. Kev. 
de l'hist. des relig., Jan.-Mar. 1962. 


BOOKS 
Morn, F. W. The Poet Kao Ch’i, 1336-1374. 
Princeton, N. en Princeton University Press. 
1962. Pp. 261. $6.50. 
Warson, Burton. Early Chinese Literature. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1962. 
Pp. 304. $4.75. 


South Asia 
Cecil Hobbs 
ARTICLES R. C. MAJUADAR. L'antiquité et l'importance 
du Rgveda. Ibid. 
SOUTH ASIA Id. Scientific Spirit in Ancient India. Ibid. 


P. N. Caopra, Rencontre de lInde et de 
l'Islam. Jour. World Hist., VI, pt. 2, 1960. 

K. K. Darra. A Brief Review of Works of 
Indian Scholars on the Medicval and Modern 
Periods of Indian History. Ibid. 

1d, Changes in the Structure of Indian So- 
ciety in the Twentieth Century. 1b1d. 

Geora Franz-WILLING. Der indische Auf- 
stand 1857—1859 (pt 1). Welt als Gesch., 
no. 1, 1961. 

U. N. GuosHAL. Les principales étapes de 
l'historiographie dans linde ancienne. Jour. 
World Hist., VI, pt. 2, 1960. 

Id. Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Political 
Organization. Ibid. 

D. Kumar. Caste and Landlessness in South 
India. Comp. Stud. tn Society and Hist. (The 
Hague), Apr. 1962. 

A. K. MAJUMDAR. Sanskrit Historical Liter- 
ature and Historians. four. World Hist., VI, 
pt. 2, 1960. 


V. V. Mmasur. Recent Theories on the Date 
of Kalidasa. Ibid. 

S. K, F. SaxsENA. Philosophie morale de 
l'Inde. Ibid. 

R. S. Smarma. La vie et l'organisation 
économiques dans l'Inde ancienne. Ibid. 

K. S. SHELVANKAR, Le sous-developpement 
Outre-Mer: Le cas de l'Inde. Ann.: Éc., soc., 
civil., May—June 1962. 

T. K. VENEKATARAMAN. South India and 
Indian Culture: Early Period; Medieval Pe- 
riod. Jour. World Hist., VI, pt. 2, 1960. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Harry J. Benpa. The Structure of South- 
east Ásian History: Some Preliminary Obser- 
En Jour. Southeast Asian Hist, Mar. 
1962. 

Joan CarroLLñ. The Word Bisaya in the 
Philippines and Borneo. Sarawak Museum 
Jour., July-Dec. 1960. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


A. H. Hinr. Hikayat Raja-Raja Pasai [cov- 
ering the territories of the Federation of 
Malaya, the states of Singapore and Brunei, 
and the colonies of Sarawak and North 
Borneo]. Jour. Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic 
Soc., Mar. 1959. 

Isma IL R. AL-FaruQr. Towards a Historiog- 
raphy of Pre-Hijrah Islam. Islamic Stud., 
June 1962. 

Prrer Kemp. A Visit to Laos. Royal Central 
Asian Jour., Jan. 1962. 

. ALASTAIR Lame. British Missions to Cochin 
China: 1778-1822. Jour. Malayan Branch 
Royal Asiatic Soc., Sept. 1961. 

S. SIVARAxSA, Prince Damrong. Standard, 

June 16, 1962. 
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Yaw Won. Founding Fathers of the Union 
of Burma. Guardian, July 1961. 


BOOKS 

GUBER, A. A. Filippinskaia Respublika 1898 
goda i amerikanskü imperializm [The Phil- 
ippine Republic of 1898 and American Im- 
perialism], 2d rev. ed.; Moscow: Publishing 
House for Oriental Literature. 1961. Pp. 382. 
1 ruble, 80 kopecks. 

MooN, PENDEREL. Divide and Quit. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 1962, Pp. 302. $5.50. 

WEINER, Myron. The Politics of Scarcity: 
Public Pressure and Political Response in India. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1962. 
Pp. xix, 251. $5.00. 


United States 
Wood Gray 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


HaLvDAN Kowr. [Review article on Van 
Tassel, Recording America’s Past (1960) and 
Wish, The American Historian (1960)]. 
Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 1962. 

James H, RopasaucH. Historical Societies: 
Their Magazines and Their Editors. Wisconsin 
Mag. Hist., Winter 1961-62. 

ARTHUR M. Jounson. Where Does Business 
History Go from Here? Bus. Hist. Rev., 
Spring 1962. 

Roserr Wareaton. Motley and the Dutch 
Historians. New Eng. Quar., Sept. 1962. 

Rusen F. Kucter. U. B. Phillips’ Use of 
Sources. Jour. Negro Hist., July 1962. 

ARNOLD A. Orrner. William E. Dodd: Ro- 
mantic Historian and Diplomatic Cassandra. 
Historian, Aug. 1962. 

RoszgT A. SkorHED4 and Kermir VAN- 
pERBILT. Vernon Louis Parrington: The Mind 
and Art of a Historian of Ideas. Pacific North- 
west Quar., July 1962. 

FreD SHELLEY. The Presidential Papers Pro- 
gram of the Library of Congress. Am. Archi- 
vist, Oct. 1962. 

HaroLD T. PrskzrT. Early Records of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Ibid. 

GzonaE W. PrersoN. The M-Factor [move- 
ment, migration, mobility] in American His- 
tory. dm. Quar., Supplement, Summer 1962. 

ELLEN von NARDROFF. The American 
Frontier as a Safety Valve— The Life, Death, 
Reincarnation, and Justification of a Theory. 
Agric. Hist., July 1962. 

D. A. Brown. Historical Prices of Farm 
Products by States: A Bibliography. Ibid. 

Inwin RICHMAN. The History of the Tomato 
in America. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., July 
1962. 

Raru H. Gasnur. Religion in American 
Life. Jour, Religious Hist., June 1962. 


Norman S. Graso. The Veiled Vision: The 
Role of Aesthetics in Early American Intellec- 
ev History. William and Mary Quar., Oct. 
1962. 

HEREWwARD Lester Cooxz, Jr. Early Amer- 
ica as Seen by Her Native Artists. Nar. 
Geog. Mag., Sept. 1962. 

Joen C. Rous. The Old Regime in America: 
A Review of Recent Interpretations of France 
in Ámerica. William and Mary Quar., Oct. 
1962. 

Jack P. GREENE. The Flight from Deter- 
minism: A Review of Recent Literature on the 
Coming of the American Revolution. South 
Atlantic Quar., Spring 1962. 

Pinte F. DETWwEILER. The Changing Repu- 
tation. of the Declaration of Independence: 
The First Fifty Years. William and Mary 
Quar., Oct. 1962. 

Jac WELLER, Revolutionary War Artillery in 
the South. Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept. 1962- 

James B. Cuirps. The Story of the United 
States Senate Documents, rst Congress, Ist 
Session, New York, 1789. Papers Bibliog. Soc. 
Am., 2d quar., 1962. 

MeLvin H. Jackson. The Consular Priva- 
teers: An Account of French Privateering in 
American Waters. Am. Neptune, Apr. 1962. 

RromaLn Horsman. The British Indian 
Department and the Resistance to General 
Anthony Wayne, 1793-1795. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Sept. 1962. 

Raps J. RosxE and Ricuarp W. Don ey. 
The Perry-Elliott Controversy—A Bitter Foot- 
note to the Battle of Lake Erie. Northwest 
Ohio Quar., Summer 1962. 

Harry N. Scheiser. The Rate-Making 
Power of the State in the Canal Era: A Case 
Study. Pol, Sci. Quar., Sept. 1962. 

Tuomas F. Harwoon. British Evangelical 
Abolitionism and American Churches in the 
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1830's, Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 1962. 

Davi Brion Davis. The Emergence of 
Immediatism in British and American Anti- 
slavery Thought. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Sept. 1962. 

Martin B. DuserMaAN. The Abolitionists 
and Psychology. Jour. Negro Hist., July 1962. 

Raymonp N. Dozrscu. Early American Ex- 
periments on “Spontaneous Generation,” by 
Jeffries Wyman (1814-1874). Jour. Hist. 
Medicine, July 1962. 

CuAnLEs RoseNsERG,. The American Medi- 
cal Profession: Mid-Nineteenth Century. Mid- 
Am., July 1962. 

FRANK E. Vanpiver. The Confederacy and 
the American Tradition. Jour. Southern Hist., 
Aug. 1962. 

AncHER Jones. Confederate Strategy from 
Shiloh > Vicksburg. Jour. Mississippi Hist., 
July 1962. 

Jack W. Gunn. The Battle of Iuka. Ibid. 

Epwin C. Bzanss General Breckinridge 
Leads the Confederate Advance into Middle 
Tennessee [1862]. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., 
July 1962. 

Bern ANDERSON. The Naval Strategy of the 
Civil War. Mil. Af., Spring 1962. 

Wit.LIAM B. HesseLTINE ef al. Civil War 
Prisons. Civil War Haist., June 1962. 

Lewis W. WETZLER, Peripatetic [Civil War] 


Newspapers of the South. Alabama Rev., July. 


1962. 

CranLEs H. WesLeyY. The Civil War and the 
Negro-American. Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 1962. 

GzoncE W. Hiron. The Decline of Rail- 
road Commutation. Bus. Hist. Rev., Summer 
1952. 

BARTON J. BERNSTEIN. Case Law in Plessy 
v. Ferguson. Jour. Negro Hist., July 1962. 

Martin  Mzaapows, Eugene Hale [US 
senator from Maine, 1881-1911] and the 
American Navy. Am, Neptune, July 1962. 

Seru M. Schemenr. President Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Negro, 1901-1908. Jour. 
Negro Hist., July 1962. 

DoNALD SMYTHE. Pershing and the Dis- 
armament of the Moros. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Aug. 1962. 

Ricard HorsrApTER. The Child and the 
World [John Dewey]. Dedalus, Summer 1962. 

J. JosepH Hormmacker. Urban Liberalism 
and the Age of Reform. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Sept. 1962. 

Ivie E. CADENHEAD, Jr. The American So- 
cialists and the Mexican Revolution of 1910. 
Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar., Sept. 1962. 

LoweLL L. BrarprgLL. Henry Lane Wilson 
and the Overthrow of Madero. Ibid. 

WıLmm G. CARLETON. A New Look at 
Woodrow Wilson. Virginia Quar. Rev., Au- 
tumn 1962. 

KAZIMIERZ GRZYBOWSKI. Woodrow Wilson 
on Law, State, and Society. George Washing- 
ton Law Rev., June 1962. 


Other Recent Publications 


ELMER E. CorNwELL, Jr. The Press Con- 
ferences of Woodrow Wilson. Journalism Quar., 
Summer 1962. 

James D. Srarrr. Early Press Reaction to 
Wilson's League Proposal. 15:4. 

WALTER I. TRATTNER. Progressivism and 
World War I: A Re-Appraisal. Mid-Am., July 
1962. 

Jean HaviLAND. American Concrete Steam- 
ers of the First and Second World Wars. dm. 
Neptune, July 1962. 

FREDERICK Noni. The Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod Reacts to United States Anti- 
Germanism during World War I. Concordia 
Hist. Inst. Quar., July 1962. 

CHARLES E. STRICKLAND. American Aid to 
Germany, 1919 to 1921. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., 
Summer 1962. 

J. Chan Vinson. See General list. 

Joun L. Brar. "I do not choose to run for 
President in Nineteen Twenty Eight." Vermont 
Hist., July 1962. 

Jorn W. Kırrıcrew,. The Army and the 
Bonus Incident. Mil. Af., Summer 1962. 

BERNARD STERNSHER. The Stimson Doctrine: 
F. D. R. versus Moley and Tugwell. Pacific 
Hist. Rev,, Aug. 1962. 

WALTER RUNDELL, JR. Invasion Currency: 
A U. S. Army Fiscal Problem in World War 
U. Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar., Sept. 196a. 

WILBUR ZELINSKY. Has American Industry 
Been Decentralizing: The Evidence for the 
Period 1939-1954. Econ. Geog., July 1962. 

RATTAN J. BHaria. Profits and the Rate of 
Change in Money Earnings in the United 
States, 1935-1959. Economica, Aug. 1962. 

Pamir Tarr. Labor History and the Labor 
Issues of Today. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Aug. 
22, 1962. 

S. SIDNEY ULMER. Supreme Court Behavior 
in Racial Exclusion Cases: 1935-1960. dm. 
Pol, Sci. Rev., June 1962. 

Davin M. Rzn«rns. The Race Problem and 
Presbyterian Union. Church Hist., June 1962. 

Maurer MAURER A Delicate Mission: 
Aerial Reconnaissance of Japanese Islands be- 
fore World War II. Mil. Aff., Summer 1962. 

Thomas F. McGann. The Ambassador and 
the Dictator: The Braden Mission to Argen- 
tina and Its Significance for United States Rc- 
lations with Latin America. Centennial Rev., 
Summer 1962. 


DocuMENTS 


James Berton Reoans. [Levett] Harris, 
[William D.] Lewis, and the Hollow Tree 
[newly discovered records re US consulate in 
Russia, 1804-16]. Am. Archivist, July 1962. 

WiLLiAM T. Banpy. Civil War Notes of a 
French Volunteer [from La Vie Parisienne, 
1864]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Summer 1962. 

ELMER L. Puryear. The Confederate Diary 
of William John Grayson. South Carolina Hist. 
Mag., July 1962. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Francis F. WAYLAND. Frémont's Pursuit of 
Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley: The Jour- 
nal of Colonel Albert Tracy, March-July 1862. 
Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July 1962. 

Jonn L. Smover. Depression Letters from 
American Farmers. Agric. Hist., July 1962. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 


GrzasuoM BRADFORD. The “Specdwell”-— 
Another Look. Am. Neptune, Apr. 1962. 

Victor A. McKusicx. Hemophilia in Early 
New England. Jour. Hist. Medicine, July 1962. 

CHRISTOPHER CoLLIER. Roger Sherman and 
the New Hampshire Grants. Vermont Hist., 
July 1962. 

James Duane Souires. Mrs, Abraham 
Lincoln's Visit to Mount Washington in 1863. 
Appalachia, Dec. 15, 1961. 

DoNALD Barr CuipsgY. The Old Boston Post 
Roads. Natl. Geog. Mag., Aug. 1962. 

RICHARD J. ALTOBELLI. Captain Nicholas 
Thorndike, Mariner [early trade with Far 
East]. 4m. Neptune, July 1962. 

CHARLES J. KENNEDY. Commuter Services 
in the Boston Area, 1835-1860. Bus. Hist. 
Rev., Summer 1962. 

Davin B. Porrs. The Prospect Union: A 
Conservative. Quest for Social Justice. New 
Eng. Quar., Sept. 1962. 

Epwarp H. Mappen. Francis Wayland and 
the Limits of Moral Responsibility. Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., Aug. 22, 1962. 

RarPH P. RoseNBERO. Eugene Schuyler's 
Doctor of Philosophy Degree [Yale, 1861]. 
Jour. Higher Educ., Oct. 1962. 

Lewis A. Maverick. Yankee Doodle [ori- 
gin of name and song]. Am. Neptune, Apr. 
1962. 

JULIAN PARK. The Beginnings of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. Niagara Frontier, Spring 
1962. 

CHARLES O. BurcEss. The Newspaper as 
Charity Worker: Poor Relief in New York, 
1893-1894. New York Hist., July 1962. 

RoNALD SCHAFFER. The New York City 
Woman Suffrage Party, 1909-1919. Ibid. 

SAMUEL RAZNECK. The Emergence of a 
Scienufic Community in New York State a 
Century Ago. Ibid. 

S. K. STEVENS. The William Penn Memorial 
Muscum and Archives Building. Pennsylvania 
Hist., July 1962. 

WiLLIAM. A. Hunter. Substitute for Truth: 
Hazard's “Provincial Correspondence" [1750- 
65]. Ibid. 

Irwin Riceman. Charles Willson Peale and 
the Philadelphia Museum. Ibid. 

Joan WiLiam Larner, Jr. “Nails and 
Sundrie Medicines": Town Planning and Pub- 
lic Health in the Harmony Society, 1805- 
1840. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., June 
1962. 
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Joun Durrr. Smoke, Smog, and Health in 
Early Pittsburgh. Ibid. 

S. WALTER Poursmock. Pennsylvania and 
the Politics of the Tariff, 1880-1888. Pennsyl- 
vania Hist., July 1962. 

Hyman Kuozrz. The Labor Injunction in 
Pennsylvania, 1891-1931. Ibid. 


Document 


GzoncE E. Brooxs, Jn. A Salem Merchant 
[Capt. Edward Harrington] at Cape Palmas, 
Liberia. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., July 1962. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


EUGENE D. Genovess. Livestock in the Slave 
Economy of the Old South—A Revised View. 
Agric. Hist., July 1962. 

C. Vann WoopwaAzn. The Unreported Crisis 
in the Southern Colleges. Harper's, Oct. 1962. 

Wızrum F. Homes. The New Castle and 
Frenchtown Turnpike and Railroad Company, 
1809-1830. Delaware Hist., Apr. 1962. 

Harvey Bounps. Wilmington Match Com- 
panies. Ibid. 

Ernesr Date and CrarLes MeLoY. Hamil- 
ton MacFarland Barksdale and the Du Pont 
Contributions to Systematic Management. Bus. 
Hist. Rev., Summer 1962. 

Davi» Hackerr Fiscmer. John Beale Bord- 
ley, Daniel Boorstin, and the American En- 
lightenment. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 1962. 

Marx H. Harzer. The Rise of the Jackson 
Party in Maryland, 1820-1829. Ibid. 

Pure L. BARBOUR. Captain George Kendall: 
Mutineer or Intelligencer? Virginia Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., July 1962. 

Bruce T. McCurrLv. From the North Rid- 
ing to Morocco: The Early Years of Governor 
Francis Nicholson, 1655-1686. William and 
Mary Quar., Oct. 1962. 

Emory G. Evans. Planter Indebtedness and 
Sg Coming of the Revolution in Virginia. 
Ibid. 

CHarLeEs E. Harca, JR., and THuxLow GATES 
Grecory. The First American Blast Furnace, 
1619-1622: The Birth of a Mighty Industry on 
Falling Creek in Virginia. Virginia Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., July 1962. 

ALFRED Monein, A College in Secessia: The 
Early Years of Storer College. West Virginia 
Hist., July 1962. 

W. W. Amor. A Cursory View of Eight- 
eenth-Century Georgia. South Atlantic Quar., 
Summer 1962. 

Horace Monrcomery. The Two Howell 
Cobbs: A Case of Mistaken Identity. Jowr. 
Southern Hist, Aug. 1962. 

Harmon ZEIGLER. Letters of Tom Watson 
to His Campaign Manager. Georgia Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 1962. 

CHARLES W. ARNADE. The English Invasion 
of Spanish Florida, 1700-1706. Florida Hist. 
Quar., July 1962. 
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Jonn K. Manon. Two Seminole Treaties: 
Payne's Landing, 1832, and Ft. Gibson, 1833. 
Ibid. 

Donap R. Happ. The Irony of Secession. 
Ibid. 

Joszez: D. CusgwaAN, Jr. The Blockade and 
Fall of Apalachicola, 1861-1862. Ibid. 

WiLLIAM ScHELLINGs. Florida Volunteers 
in the War with Spain, 1898. Ibid. 

Jonn E. TrurorD, Ja. The Delicate Track: 
The L&N's Role in the Civil War. Filson 
Club Hist. Quar., July 1962. 

James P. Jones. Farewell to Arms: Union 
Troops Muster out at Louisville, June-August, 


1865. Ibid. 

CHAnLEs H. Nasa and Ropner GATES, Jr. 
Chucalissa Indian Town. Tennessee Hist. Quar., 
fune 1962. 

Roger M. Busriern, Jr. The Hermitage 
Walking Stick: First Challenge to Congres- 
sional Immunity [1832]. Ibid. 

ALTO L. GARNER and NATHAN SCOTT. Wil- 
liam Lowndes Yancey: Statesman of Secession. 
Alabama Rev., July 1962. 

GLENN N. Sisk. Diseases in the Alabama 
Black Belt, 1875-1915. Alabama Hist. Quar., 
Spring 1962. l 

Joszrn M. Barrram. Some Reflections on 
Negro Suffrage and Politics in Alabama—Past 
and Present. Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 1962. 

D. Carron James. Mississippi Agriculture, 
1861-1865. Jour. Mississippi Hist., July 1962. 

A. L. TuHunMAN, Jr. Ratification Speaking 
in Missouri in 1860. Missouri Hist. Rev., July 
1962. 

Cr A. Barr. Books, Newspapers, and 
Libraries in Pioneer St. Louis, 1808-1842. 
Ibid. 

Donap H. Wzrsu. Sam Clemens’ Han- 
nibal, 1836-1838. Midcontinent Am. Stud. 
Jour., Spring 1962. 

Lonnie J. Warre. Arkansas Territorial In- 
dian Affairs. Arkansas Hist. Quar. Autumn 
1962. 

CHARLES W. CrAwrorn. From Classroom to 
State Capitol: Charles H. Brough and the 
Campaign of 1916. Ibid. 

BERLIN B. CHAPMAN. Opening of the Chero- 
kee Outlet: An Archival Study. Chron. Okla- 
homa, Summer 1962 . 

James M. Day and Ann B. DuNLap. The 
Map Collection of the Texas State Archives, 
1866-1887. Southwestern Hist. Quar. July 
1962. 

Henry W. Barron. Five Texas Frontier 
Companies during the Mexican War. Ibid. 

Roserr W. SHoox. The Battle of the Nueces, 
August ro, 1862. Ibid. 

ArwYN Barr. The Battle of Calcasieu Pass 
[1864]. Ibid. 

Josera S. GaLLeoLY. Plays and Players at 
Pillot’s Opera House [Houston]. Ibid. 

Leon MITCHELL, Jr. Camp Ford: Confeder- 

ate Military Prison. Ibid. 


Other Recent Publications 


Ory M. Scruces. Texas, Good Neighbor? 
Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar., Sept. 1962. 

Ropert W. Larson. Statehood for New 
Mexico, 1888-1912. New Mexico Hist. Rev., 
July 1962. 


DOCUMENTS 


Hamorp B. Hancock. “Fare Weather and 
Good Helth”: The Journal of Caesar Rodeney, 
1727-1729. Delaware Hist., Apr. 1962. 

Bruce E. SrEmER. A Planter's Troubled 
Conscience [Benjamin Watkins and his mulatto 
iris 1817]. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 
1962. 

Ricsard W. Grrr. Student Days at 
Davidson College, 1838-1857, in Letters to the 
Reverend G. H. W. Petrie. Jour. Presbyterian 
Hist., Sept. 1962. 

B. D. Barcar. Charles Town Loyalism in 
1775: The Secret Reports of Alexander Innes. 
South Carolina Hist. Mag., July 1962. 

Lura Mitts Hawzs, Some Papers of the 
Governor and Council of Georgia, 1780-1781. 
Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept. 1962- . 

AURELIA AUSTIN. A Georgia Boy with 
“Stonewall” Jackson: The Letters of James 
Thomas Thompson. Virginia Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., July 1962. 

P, J. STAUDENRAUS. A War Correspondent's 
View of St. Augustine and Fernandina: 1863 
[by Noah Brooks]. Florida Hist. Quar., July 
1962. 

G. GLENN Cuirr, Civil War Letters of 
William T. and Joseph L. McClure [ısth Ky. 
Inf.]. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., July 1962. 

WitLia H. Wırson. A Missouri Merchant 
Recalls the Civil War: Reminiscences of 
Thomas B. Bullene of Kansas City. Missouri 
Hist, Soc. Bull., July 1962. 

J. Nzang Carman. German Settlements 
along the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway, by C. B. Schmidt. Kansas Hist. 
Quar., Autumn 1962. 

A. M. Gisson. From the Brazos to the North 
Fork: The Autobiography of Otto Koet- 
tzow [b. 1876]. Chron. Oklahoma, Summer 
1962- 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


Hargy R. STEVENS. The First Cincinnati 
Music Festival [1873]. Bull. Hist. and Philos. 
Soc. Ohio, July 1962. 

Rocco J, TaesoLinı, Chief Justice Morrison 
R. Waite and the Public Interest. Northwest 
Ohio Quar., Summer 1962. 

Publications of the Indiana Historical Bureau 
and of the Indiana Historical Society. Indiana 
Hist. Bull., Aug. 1962. 

Parry D. SonENsEN. Nauvoo Times and 
Seasons [1839-45]. Jour. Illinois State Hist. 
Soc., Summer 1962. 

Roperr F. Severson, Jr. The Source of 
Mortgage Credit for Champaign County, 1865— 
1880. Agric. Hist., July 1962. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Roy AsHMEN. Price Determination in the 
Butter Market; The Elgin Board of Trade, 
1872-1917. Ibid. 

Joun E. Hopoz. The Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, Its Rise and Fall, Jour. Illinois 
State Hist. Soc., Spring 1962. 

ARTHUR R. TArLor. Losses to the Public in 
the Insull Collapse: 1932-1946. Bus. Hist. 
Rev., Summer 1962. 

Grorcz Dyxnorzen. John Dewey and the 
University of Michigan. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct.— 
Dec. 1962. 

Juris VEDEMANTS. Latvian Settlers in Wis- 
consin. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Summer 1962. 
Wisconsin's Circus World Museum. 75:4. 

Ermen McCLumr. The Protestant Home of 
St. Paul: A Pioneer Venture in Caring for the 
Aged [1867- ]. Minnesota Hist., June 1962. 

Heren McCann Warre. Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, and Manifest Destiny. Ibid. 

Rory W. Meyer. The Iowa Indians, 1836- 
1885. Kansas Hist. Quar., Autumn 1962. 

Morton M. RoseNBERO. The First Republi- 
can Election Victory in Iowa. Ann. lowa, Sum- 
mer 1962. 

GeorcE H. Danwes. Immigrant Vote in the 
1860 Election: The Case of Iowa. Mid-Am., 
July 1962. 

” Frank P. Donovan, JR. The Illinois Central 
in lowa. Palimpsest, June 1962. 

ALLISON CHANDLER. The Westmoreland In- 
terurban Railway. Kansas Hist. Quar., Autumn 
1962. : 

Ruin STANTON 'lHoMPsoN. Final Story of 
the Deapolis Mandan Indian Village Site. 
North Dakota Hist., Oct. 1961. 

EanrL R. Harris. Courthouse and Jail Rocks: 
Landmarks on the Oregon Trail. Nebraska 
Hist., Mar. 1962. 

Ray H. MarrioN. Homestead National 
Monument: Its Establishment and Administra- 
tion. Ibid. 

Jonn L. Snover. The Farm Holiday Move 
ment in Nebraska [1932-33]. 1bid. 

GxzoncE M. Brooxz, Jr. The Vest Pocket 
War of Commodore Jones. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Aug. 1962. 

J. N. Bowman. The Question of Sovereignty 
over California's Off-Shore Islands. Ibid. 

Pau W. Gates. California's Embattled Set- 
tlers [land claims]. California Hist. Soc. Quar., 
June 1962. 

RonznT E. Hennrnas. California Democratic 
Politics in the Period of Republican Ascend- 
ancy. Pacific Hist. Rev., Aug. 1962. 

Grace H. LARSEN and Henry E. ERDMAN. 
Aaron Sapiro: Genius of Farm Co-operative 
Promotion. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 1962. 

RoszRT HorLcows. The Federal Theatre in 
> Angeles. California Hist. Soc. Quar., June 
1962, 

WARREN J. Barrer. Political Censorship in 
js Oregon Spectator. Pacific Hist, Rev., Aug. 
1962. 
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Howanp W. ALLEN. Miles Poindexter and 
the Progressive Movement. Pacific Northwest 
Quar., July 1962. 

Georce A. FRYKMAN. The Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition, 1909. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Fren Gusronr. Frontier Perils Told by an 
Early Illinois Visitor [by Frederick Julius 
Gustorf, 1835]. Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., 
Summer 1962- . 

Ray H. MarrisoN. The Harney Expedition 
against the Sioux: The Journal of Capt. John 
B. S. Todd. Nebraska Hist., June 1962. 

FREDERICK G. Bomme., Vigna Dal Ferro's 
Un Viaggio nel Far West Americana [1881]. 
California Hist. Soc. Quar., June 1962. 


BOOKS 


ALEXANDER, E. P. Military Memoirs of a 
Confederate, Introd. and notes by T. Harry 
Wurms. Civil War Centennial Ser. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press. 1962. Pp. xli, 
652. $7.95. 

BrLLAH, James Warner. Soldiers Battle: 
Gettysburg. Preface by Henny GRAFF. New 
York: David McKay Co. 1962. Pp. x, 204. 
$4.50. 

BLUMENTHAL, WALTER Harr. Brides from 
Bridewell: Female Felons Sent to Colonial 
Amercia. Rutland, Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle Co. 
1962. Pp. 139. $3.00. 

Brooks, ALEXANDER D. Civil Rights and 
Liberties in the United States: An Annotated 
Bibliography. With a selected list of fiction and 
audio-visual materials collected by ALBERT A. 

ER and VigoiNiA H. Erison. New 
York: Civil Liberties Educational Foundation. 
1962. Pp. 151. $1.95. 

Brown, D. ALEXANDER. Grierson's Raid: A 
Cavalry Adventure of the Civil War. Reprint; 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1962. Pp. 
261. $1.75. See rev. of rst ed. (1954), AHR, 
LX (Apr. 1955), 688. 

Buon, Lovis J. Mark Twain: Social Philoso- 
pher. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1962, Pp. x, 245. $6.50. 

Davis, Epwin Apaws. Fallen Guidon: The 
Forgotten Saga of General Jo Shelby’s Con- 
federate Command, the Brigade that Never 
Surrendered, and Its Expedition to Mexico. 
Santa Fe, N. Mex.: Stagecoach Press. 1962, 
Pp. xiii, 173. $5.00. 

DzMorrN, Ricsard L. A Bibliography of 
United States History Textbooks, 1820-1825, 
Including an Examination of Their Treatment 
by Jouw A. Nıerz. Foreword by ALBERT 
Hyma. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann Arbor Pub- 
lishers. 1962. Pp. v, 18. 

Ditton, Ricardo H. The Hatchet Men: 
The Story of the Tong Wars in San Francisco's 
Chinatown. New York: Coward-McCann. 
1962. Pp. 375. $5.95. 

Espostro, Vincent J. (chief ed.). The West 
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Point Atlas of the Civil War. Adapted from 
The West Point Atlas of American Wars, Vol. I 
[see AHR, LXV (July 1960), 914]. Comp. by 
the Department of Military Art and Engi- 
neering, the United States Military Academy, 
West Point, New York. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. unnumbered, 154 maps. 
$12.50. 

Grano, Norman S. (ed.). Edward Taylor's 
Christographia, New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1962. Pp. xlvii, 507. $15.00. 

GuppE, Erwin G. Bigler’s Chronicle of the 
West: The Conquest of California, Discovery 
of Gold, and Mormon Settlement as Reflected 
in Henry William Bigler’s Diaries. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 1962. Pp. x, 145. $4.95 

HocurrgLp, GEORGE. Henry Adams: An In- 
troduction and Interpretation. American Au- 
thors and Critics Ser. New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1962. Pp. x, 150. Cloth $2.95, ee 
$1.25. 

JUDAH, CHARLES, and SMITH, GEORGE Wo- 
sTON. The Unchosen. New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann. 1962. Pp. 377. $5.95. 

KEMBLE, EDWARD C. A History of California 
Newspapers, 1846-1858. Reprinted from the 
Supplement to the Sacramento Union of De- 
cember 25, 1858. Ed. with a foreword by 
HzeLEN Harpon BrRETNOR. Los Gatos, Calif.: 
Talisman Press. 1962. Pp. 398. $10.00. 

LEONARD, EUGENIE Anprus, c£ al. The 
American Woman in Colonial and Revolution- 
ary Times, 1565-1800: A Syllabus with Bib- 
liography. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 1962. Pp. 169. $5.00. 

LzoroLp, Rıcnann W. The Growth of 
American Foreign Policy: A History. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1962. Pp. xxii, 848, 
xxix. Textbook. 

MiLLER, Perry (ed.). The Legal Mind in 
America: From Independence to the Civil 
War. Anchor Books. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday. 1962. Pp. 312. $1.45. 

Parron, James W. (ed.). Messages, Ad- 
dresses, and Public Papers of Luther Hartwell 
Hodges, Governor of North Carolina, 1954— 
1961. Vol. II, r957—1958. Raleigh: Council of 
State, State of North Carolina. 1962. Pp. xxiii, 
708. No charge. 

Pease, Oris (selected and ed. with introd. 
and notes). The Progressive Years: The Spirit 


Other Recent Publications 


and Achievement of American Reform. New 
E George Braziller. 1962. Pp. xiv, 496. 

.50. 

Public Lands Bibliography. United States 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Land 
Management. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office. 1962. Pp. v, 106. 45 cents. 

Sn4Ms, WILLIAM GILMORE. Views and Re- 
views in American Literature, History and 
Fiction, First Series. Ed. by C. Huca HOLMAN. 
The John Harvard Library, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 
1962. Pp. xliii, 292. $5.00 

SMITH, GEORGE Winston. Medicines for the 
Union Army: The United States Army Labo- 
ratories during the Civil War. Madison, Wis.: 
American Institute of the History of Pharmacy. 
1962. Pp. v, 119. $2.75. 

STAFFORD, Epwarp P. The Big E: The Story 
of the USS Enterprise. Foreword by ARTHUR 
W. Raprorp. New York: Random House. 
1962. Pp. viii, 499. $7.95. 

STANTON, RoserT B. The Hoskaninm Pa- 
peri: Mining in Glen Canyon, 1897-1902. Ed. 
by C. GREGORY Crampton and Dwiour L. 
SwrrH. University of Utah, Department of 
Anthropology, Anthropological Papers, No. 54 
(Glen Canyon Ser, No. 15). Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press. 1961. Pp. xiii, 182: - 
$2.75. 

TAYLOR, WALTER H. Four Years with Gen. 
eral Lee. Introd., index, and notes by Jamas I. 
Rosertson, Ja. Civil War Centennial Ser. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1962. 
Pp. xi, 218. $5.75. 

Tuomas, Muron Hauser. John Dewey: A 
Centennial Biography. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1962. Pp. xiii, 370. $6.50. 

TYRNER-TYRNAUER, A. R. Lincoln and the 
Emperors. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World. 1962. Pp. xvi, 176. $4.50 

WALKER, Warren S.. James Fenimore 
Cooper: An Introduction and Interpretation. 
American Authors and Critics Ser. New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1962. Pp. xv, 142. Cloth 
$2.95, paper $1.25. 

WOODWARD, GRACE STERLE. The Man Who 
Conquered Pain: A Biography of William 
Thomas Green Morton. Preface by WiLLiam 
S. DzanIck. Boston: Beacon Press. 1962. Pp. 
xiv, 175. $3.50. 


Latin America 
Karl M. Schmitt 


GENERAL ARTICLES 
FERNANDO DE ÁRMAS MEDINA. Guantánamo, 
bastión del Caribe. Estud. amer. (Seville), 
May-June 1961. 
CarLos MANUEL Chávez. El debate sobre la 


existencia de un derecho internacional ameri- 
cano. Mercurio peruano, Dec. 1961. 

Antonio DONINI, S.J. Las diócesis argentinas 
(síntesis histórica y evolución). Estudios (Bue- 
nos Aires), Jan.-Feb. 1962. 


Articles and Other Books Recetved 


GEORGE M. Foster. Cofradía y compadrazgo 
en España e Hispano-América. Guatemala in- 
dígena, Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

Francis GaLr. El diccionario geográfico de 
Guatemala. An. de la Soc. de Geog. e Hist. 
(Guatemala), Jan.—Dec. 1960. 

CarLos R. Mzro. Hispano-américa y la 
lucha por la organización política. Rev. inst. 
hist. derecho (Buenos Aires), no. 12, 1961. 

Jos& Honório RopricuEs. The Influence of 
Africa on Brazil and of Brazil on Africa. Jour. 
African Hist., no. I, 1962. 

Verto Roprícuez BETETA. A los trescien- 
tos años de la introducción de la imprenta. 
An. de la Soc. de Geog. e Hist. (Guatemala), 
Jan.-Dec. 1960. 

CanLos Sanz. El Nuevo Mundo, etapa de la 
historia universal. Estud. amer. (Seville), Jan. 
Feb. 1961. - 

EDMUND STEPHEN URBANSKI. Where Is th 
Cradle of Indo-American Civilization? Amér- 
tca indígena (México, D. F.), Apr. 1962. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


José Marfa AGUILAR Moreno. Los afrance- 
sados y América. Estud. amer, (Seville), Jan.— 
Feb. 1961. 

ALFREDO BENAVIDES. Los caminos de la 
zona norte de Chile al iniciarse la conquista 
española. Bol. Acad. Chilena de la Hist., 2d 
sem., 1959. 

Pepro Borors. La Santa Sede y América 
en el siglo xvi. Estud, amer. (Seville), Mar— 
Apr. 1961. 

ANGEL Francisco Brice. El Libertador y 
la medicina. Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. (Cara- 
cas), Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

Bias Broni Ceırr. El hospital San Juan de 
El Tocuyo. Ibid. 

Antonio Castro Lzar. Alejandro de Hum- 
boldt y el arte prebispánico. Mem. colegio 
nac. (México, D.F.), no. 4, 1961. 

J. A. EscALONA-EsCALONA, Significado de la 
actuación de Bolívar en Angostura. Rev. soc. 
bolivariana de Venezuela, Oct. 1961. 

Cuaubio Esreva FABREGAT. El carácter 
nacional azteca y la educación juvenil. Rev. 
de Indias (Madrid), Apr—June 1961. 

José Gm Fog Tour. La obra de los misioneros 
en la civilización en América. Bol. acad. nac. 
de la hist. (Caracas), Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

Mario Góngora. Notas sobre la encomienda 
chilena tardia. Bol. Acad. Chilena de la Hist., 
2d sem., 1959. 

Jacmro HibALGO SERENO. Un viaje de des- 
cubrimiento por la costa de Pacífico Norte- 
americano. Rey. de Indias (Madrid), Apr— 
June 1961. 

CanLos KeLLER. Los origines de Quillota. 
Bol. Acad. Chilena de la Hist., ad sem., 1959. 

CanLos J. LARRAÍN. “Lo Arcaya” y Tierras 
de Colina. Ibid. 

Roserro H, Marrany. Filiación política de 
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la revolución de Buenos Aires en 1810. Estud. 
amer. (Seville), May-June 1961. 

Jost Martinez Cardós. Un informe de 
Campillo sobre la propuesta de una compañía 
holandesa para comerciar con la América Es- 
pafiola. Rev. de Indias (Madrid), Apr.-June 
1961. 

Häcror PARRA MÁRQUEZ. A propósito de la 

uina del Dr. Díaz; Recuerdos de dos anti- 
próceres. Rasgos biográficos de tales personajes. 
Su significación en nuestra historia. Bol. acad. 
tac. de la hist. (Caracas), Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

JosÉ ARMANDO DE RAMÓN. Gestación del 
descubrimiento de Chile central y abandono 
de la conquista en 1536. Bol, Acad. Chilena 
de la Hist., ad sem., 1959. 

PEDRO Santos Martinez. Mendoza de la 
provincia de Cuyo durante el virreinato (1776- 
1810). Estud. amer. (Seville), Jan.—Feb. 1961. 

Id. Régimen jurídico y económico de las 
aguas en Mendoza durante el virreinato 
(1776-1810). Rev. inst. hist. derecho (Buenos 
Aires), no. 12, 1961. 

SiLvio ZavaLa. Los habitantes indígenas en 
el período colonial de la historia de América. 
Mem. colegio nac. (México, D. F.), no. 4, 
196r. 

Rıcanno Zorraquín Becú. La condición 
jurídica de los grupos sociales superiores en la 
Argentina (siglos xvi a xvm). Rev. inst. hist. 
derecho (Buenos Aires), no. 12, 1961. 


DOCUMENTS 


CÉSAR ÁNGELES CABALLERO. La educación 
en el virreinato del Perú—El colegio de Santa 
Cruz para niñas expósitas—Siglo xvm. Rev. 
arch. nac. Perá (Lima), Jan.-Dec. 1960, Jan.- 
June 1961. 

Emuto HARTH-TERRÉ and ALBERTO MÁR- 
QUEZ ÁBANTO. Las bellas artes en el virreinato 
del Perú. Ibid. 

ÁLVARO JARA. Fuentes para la historia del 
trabajo en el reino de Chile. Bol. Acad. Chilena 
de la Hist. ad sem., 1959. 

Ernesto Lemoine VirLicARA. Proyecto para 
colonización y evangelización de Tamaulipas 
en 1616, Bol. arch. gen. de la nación (México, 
D.F.), Oct.—Nov.—Dec, 1961. 

Oscar Marca OraufN. Información anónima 
sobre la vida y costumbres del pueblo de Viru, 
provincia de Trujillo, departamento de la 
Libertad, con un recetario criollo del maestro 
barbero Don Feliciano Bergara—Siglo xvm. 
Rev. arch. nac, Perá (Lima), Jan—June 1961. 

Id. El ramo de suertes en todas las capitales 
del virreinato— Siglo xx. Ibid., Jan.-Dec. 1960. 

Preocupaciones y gastos ocasionados al 
gobierno espafiol con motiva de la sublevacién 
de Joseph Tupac Amaru: Gestiones a favor de 
la corona por el visitador Don José Antonio de 
Areche. Ibid., Jan.-Dec. 1960, Jan.-June 1961. 

Prosiguen las informaciones sobre encomien- 
das y encomenderos con motivo de la visita de 
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Iñigo Ortiz de Zúñiga, al repartimiento de los 
Yachas: Hudnuco—Afio 1562. Ibid. 

T. Ienacio Rusio Maft&. Los Allendes de San 
Miguel el Grande. Bol. erch. gen. de la nación 
(México, D.F.), Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1961. 

1d. Los Unzagas de San Miguel el Grande. 
Ibid. 

Jost M. Maroz Urquijo. La "Instrucción 
circular para el mejor y más breve despacho 
de la formación de las causas criminales” 
(1788), proyectada por el Regente Benito de 
la Mata Linares. Rev. inst. hist. derecho 
(Buenos Aires), no. 12, 1961. 

DaNizL VaLcÁárceL. La familia Lavalle y el 
cabildo de Lima, 1790-1800. Rev. arch. nac. 
Perá (Lima), Jan.-Dec. 1960. 


NATIONAL. PERIOD 


NorTH AND CENTRAL ÁMERICA AND THE 
CARIBBEAN 


Jorcr Luis ArrıoLa. En torno al humanismo 
político del doctor Mariano Gálvez. An. de la 
bees Geog. e Hist. (Guatemala), Jan.-Dec. 
1960. 

DawizL Cosío VırLecas. Sobre Henry Lane 
Wilson. Mem. colegio nac. (México, D.F.), 
DO. 4, 1961. 

Francisco MonALEs PADRÓN. Estados Unidos 
s Caribe. Estud. amer. (Seville), Mar.—Apr. 
1961. 

GEoRGE J. Rauscu, Jr. The Exile and Death 
of Victoriano Huerta. Hisp. Am. Hust. Rev., 
May 1962. 

Kann M. Scumrrr. Catholic Adjustment to 
the Secular State: The Case of Mexico, 1867- 
1911. Catholic Hist. Rev., July 1962. 

José ManveL Soro ARRIBAS, [Seventeen 
items from various sources in English on 
William Walker translated into Spanish.] Rev. 
arch, nac. Costa Rica (San José), July-Dec. 
1961. 

Te TANNENBAUM. Castro and Social 
Change. Pol. Sci. Quar., June 1962. 

Sısterk EDWARD Mary ZERWEKH, C.S.J. John 
Baptist Salpointe, 1825-1894. New Mexico 
Hist. Rev., July 1962. 


SOUTH ÁMERICA 


César García RoseLL, Bolívar no es respon- 
sable de la guerra entre el Perú y Colombia 
de 1829. Rev. soc. bolivariana de Venezuela, 
Oct. 1961. 

Franx GOLDMAN. Uma tentativa de coloni- 
zação no litoral sul de São Paulo por imi- 
grantes oriundos do sul dos Estados Unidos 
após a guerra civil. Rev. Ais. (Sao Paulo), 
no. 29, 1960. 

Aucusro ManaMBIO. El doctor Guillermo 
Rawson y la adhesión argentina al tratado 
secreto peruano-boliviano de 1873. Bol. Acad, 
Chilena de la Hist., 2d sem., 1959. 

RicHAnp M. Morse. Some Themes of Bra- 


Other Recent Publications 


zilian History. South AHantic Quer., Spring 
1962. 

Grorcio MorTARA. A população do Brasil 
e seu desenvolvimento nos últimos 125 anos. 
Bol. geog., Mar.-Apr. 1961. 

Juan PasLo Muñoz Sanz. El Poder Moral 
en el concepto del Libertador. Rev. soc. boli- 
variana de Venezuela, Dec. 1961. 

Dazpo Pérez GuriL.Hou. El ejecutivo cto- 
legiado en la constitución mendocina en 1854. 
ra inst. hist. derecho (Buenos Aires), no. 12, 
1961. 

ARMANDO ROJAS, Bolívar y cl Poder Moral. 
Rev. soc. bolivariana de Venezuela, Oct. 1961. 

Vicror Tau ANzoÁTEGUL Las facultades ex- 
traordinarias y la suma del poder público en el 
derecho provincial argentino (1820-1853). 
Rev. inst. hist. derecho (Buenos Aires), no. 
12, 1961. 

ORLANDO VALVERDE. A velba imigração 
italiana e sua influéncia na agricultura e na 
an do Brasil. Bol. geog., Mar.-Apr. 
1961. 


DOCUMENTS 


Causa seguida a don Francisco Ma. Iglesias 
por calumnia a S.E. el señor presidente de la 
república [1856]. Rev. arch. nac. Costa Rica 
(San José), July-Dec. 1961. 

Ienacio GoNzÁLEZ-PoLo Y Acosta. Docu- 
mentos inéditos para la historia: Las partidas 
del bautismo del General Leandro del Valle 
y del martimonio de Francisco Zarco Mateos. 
Bol. arch. gen de la nación (México, D.F.), 
July-Aug.-Sept. 1961. 

Reglamento y artículos de guerra por los 
que será gobernado el 'ejército de Nicaragua 
[1856]. Rev. arch. nac. Costa Rica (San José), 
July-Dec. 1961. 

Marx J. VAN AXEN. See British list, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, HISTORIOGRAPHY, AND 
ARCHIVAL GUIDES 


CHARLES W. ÁRNADE. A Historical Institute 
in Potosí. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 1962. 

Bibliografía de Baldomero Sanín Cano. 
Inter-Am. Rev. of Bibliog., Oct-Dec. 1961. 

SrovaN GAVRILOVIC. Hispanic American 
History Research Opportunities in Yugoslav 
Archives. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 1962. 

J. León Hetcurra. Research Opportunities 
in Modern Latin America—The Bolivarian Na- 
tions. Americas, Apr. 1962. 

Índice de la Sección Colonial. Rev. arch. nac. 
Costa Rica (San José), July-Dec. 196r. 

Índice del Ramo de Provincias Internas. Bol, 
arch. gen. de la nación (México, D.F.), July- 
Aug.-Sept. 1961, Oct.-Nov.—Dec. 1961. 

dice del Ramo de Reales Cedulas. Ibid. 

Índice del Ramo de Tierras. Ibid. 

Tuomas F. McGann. Research Opportunities 
in Modern Latin America—Southern South 
America, Americas, Apr. 1962. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Roser A. NaxvLom. Research Opportunities 
in Modern Latin America—Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. Ibid. 

Suplemento a la biblioteca peruana del R. 
P. Rubén Vargas Ugarte S.J. Bol. bibl. nac. 
(Lima), no. a1, 1962. 

FiNTAN WARREN. Jesuit Historians of Sina- 
loa-Sonora. Americas, Apr. 1962. 

RusíÉN YoLesias Hocan. La descripción y 
compendio de Fray Antonio Vázquez de Es- 
pinosa. Rev. arch. nac. Costa Rica (San José), 
July-Dec. 1961. 


BOOKS 


Barro, JOSEPH ARMSTRONG, Jr. The Churches 
of Mexico, 1530-1810. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1962. 
Pp. xxii, 126, 163 plates. $12.50. 

Cortés, HERNANDO. Five Letters, 1519-1526. 
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Trans. with an introd. by J. Bayarp Morris. 
The Norton Library. Reprint; New York: W. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Professional Obligation 


Often we hear historians lament the poor quality of their students and com- 
plain that secondary schools are doing an inadequate job. These critics are likely 
to continue by bemoaning that nothing is being done about the situation. Often 
the latter complaint indicates a previous lack of interest on the part of the critic. 
The field has been ripe for tillage, but there have been too few historians willing 
to plow. There is no doubt, in any case, that a major task lies ahead for the pro- 
fession in improving the quality of history instruction in the schools, but a beach- 
head has been secured. 

When the Service Center for Teachers of History was initiated in 1956, its 
aim was to narrow the gulf between university research specialists and teachers in 
the schools. Most historians are aware by now of the pamphlets that attempt to 
bring the reader abreast of current interpretations and authoritative writings in 
specific fields, but far too few know of the conferences sponsored by the Service 
Center and subsequent meetings stimulated by the Center's example, such as those 
at the Universities of Texas, Kansas, and Washington. Teachers report that 
scholarly relationships with active historians have enriched their own work greatly. 
^ Scholars, moreover, are impressed with the seriousness of the teachers and in- 
variably gain a greater understanding of the teachers! needs and a greater aware- 
ness that the profession has been failing to meet its obligations. 

Currently, compared with the sciences and mathematics, history is in an un- 
favorable position. There is little money coming from the federal government to 
support the study of history. Consequently, if history is not to suffer severely, 
the profession must assume more responsibility for the condition of history 
in the schools. Leaders of other disciplines, especially foreign languages, the 
sciences, and mathematics, have already initiated revisions of high school cur- 
riculums. It is time for historians to do the same: Historians lament the present 
situation and talk of the need for improvement, but few seem willing to act. 
How many historians are willing to become closely identified with the schools? 
The rewards in our profession have largely gone to those who publish, Now is the 
time to realize that there are other professional considerations whose social im- 
plications fully equal and may at times surpass the length of an individual's bib- 
liography. The results could be highly salutary if historians apply the same crea- 
tive energy and scholarly approach to the schools that they have applied to indi- 
vidual research. This means no less emphasis on research, but more on the 
schools. 


WALTER RUNDELL, Jr. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical 
Association was held at Loyola University (Los Angeles), August 28-30, 1962. 
More than 375. historians attended. The Branch officers for 1963 are Richard W. 
Van Alstyne, University of Southern California, President; Abraham P. Nasatir, 
San Diego State College, Vice-President; John A. Schutz, Whittier College, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; John W. Caughey, Managing Editor of the Pacific Historical 
Review. New members of the Council are Howard A. Hubbard, University of 
Arizona, Dorothy O. Johansen, Reed College, and Gordon Wright, Stanford Uni- 
versity. Fred I. Israel of the City College of New York won the Louis Knott 
Koontz Memorial Award for his article “The Fulfillment of Bryan's Dream: 
Key Pitman and Silver Politics, 1918-1933.” The Pacific Coast Branch Award 
went to John Gimbel of Humboldt State College for his The German Community 
under American Occupation. The Branch will hold its 1963 meeting August 27-29 
at San Francisco State College; Richard Wilde, Long Beach State College, 1s Pro- 
gram Chairman. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The Alfred Whital Stern Collection of Lincolniana in the Rare Book Division 
of the Library of Congress has been augmented by acquisiion of the David 
Homer Bates collection. During the Civil War Mr. Bates was manager of the 
War Department telegraph office, which handled President Lincoln's telegrams. The 
Bates collection includes eleven Lincoln manuscripts—endorsements and brief 
notes, mainly to the Secretary of War—that are not found in the Basler edition of 
The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln: letters of Robert E. Lee and other Con- 
federate officers, of Andrew Carnegie, Samuel F. B. Morse, Jefferson Davis, 
and Robert Todd Lincoln, and a diary kept by Bates (November 13, 1863-June 4, 
1865), which, although not illuminating as a Lincoln source, is significant as a 
record of military intelligence activities. 

The papers of Edward Tracy Clark, lawyer, personal secretary to Calvin 
Coolidge (1921-1929), and consultant on legislative, customs, and tariff matters 
for various business concerns (1929-1935), were given to the Library in 1942 by 
Mr. Charles Kohen of Washington, D. C., with the proviso that they be unopened 
for twenty years. They are now available for research in the Manuscript Division. 
'The papers (about nine thousand items) are dated between 1923 and 1935, but 
are most numerous for the years following 1929. In the correspondence, which re- 
flects Mr. Clark's activities as the President's secretary and his later business in- 
terests, there are more than fifty letters written by Coolidge after he left the White 
House, letters from Mrs. Coolidge and the Coolidge sons, and letters from a num- 
ber of public figures. 

Dr. William Weber Coblentz, who retired in 1945 after forty years as head of 
the Radiometry Section of the National Bureau of Standards, has presented some 
three hundred papers as an addition to the biographical material he gave to the 
Library in 1952. The addition includes a diary he kept during a solar eclipse ex- 
pedition to Sumatra in 1926, notebooks on stellar and planetary radiation and on 
stellar radiometry, a set of his publications (many with annotations and additions), 
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and correspondence (1896-1960). Four brief journals have been added to the 
William Howard Taft family papers by President Taft's heirs. One was kept by 
the Tafts jointly on their wedding trip to Europe in 1886; the other journals, kept 
by Mrs. Taft, record a second trip to Europe in 1888, a pack trip deep into Igorot 
country in 1901, and a trip around the world in 1907, when Taft was Secretary of 
War. 


Among recent accessions of the National Archives are papers and photographs 
assembled by David Legge Brainard during his service with the Lady Franklin 
Bay Expedition to the Arctic and his subsequent military service, 1881—1918. 
They include his original notes, three volumes of his journal, and correspondence 
relating to the expedition. 

Other accessions include records of the Army War College, consisting chiefly 
of studies prepared by staff officers, papers by students, lectures by guest speakers, 
and manuals, 1904—1920; minutes of the National Forest Reservation Commission, 
1911—1952, relating to the acquisition of land for national forests; minutes of the 
Committee on Experiment Station Organization and Policy of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 1940-1946; and minutes of the board 
of directors and executive committee of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
1934-1961. 

The National Archives has recently published nine preliminary inventories of 
parts of its holdings: Number 139, Records of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; Number 140, Records of the U. S. Housing Corporation; Number 141, 
Records of the National Board of Health; Number 142, Records of the Office of 
the Chief of Finance (Army); Number 143, Records Relating to U. S. Claims 
against the Central Powers; Number 144, War Department Collection of Revolu- 
tionary War Records; Number 145, Records of the Military Government of Cuba; 
Number 146, Records of the Provisional Government of Cuba; and Number 147, 
Records of the Committee on Fair Employment Practices. 

Among microfilm publications recently completed are Miscellaneous Letters 
Sent by the Secretary of War, 1800-1809 (3 rolls); Index to Compiled Service 
Records of Volunteer Soldiers Who Served during the War with Spain in Or- 
ganizations from North Carolina (2 rolls); and Indexes to Compiled Service 
Records of Confederate Soldiers Who Served in Organizations from Alabama 
(49 rolls), Arkansas (26 rolls), Kentucky (14 rolls), Louisiana (31 rolls), Mary- 
land (2 rolls), Missouri (16 rolls), South Carolina (35 rolls), Virginia (62 rolls), 
and the Territory of Arizona (1 roll). 

Mrs. Ross T. McIntire, widow of President Roosevelt’s White House personal 
physician, has given the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library her husband’s papers, 
which relate not only to his service in the White House but also to his position 
as Surgeon General of the Navy, 1938-1946, and to his activities thereafter. Mrs. 
Roosevelt has given the library several hundred personal letters relating for the 
most part to her early married life. 

Papers recently acquired by the Harry S. Truman Library include substantial 
collections from Theodore Tannenwald, Jr., former assistant director of the 
Mutual Security Agency; Paul M. Herzog, former chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board; J. Weldon Jones, former auditor-general of the Philip- 
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pines and assistant director of the Bureau of the Budget; and some items from 
Frank Pace, Jr., former Secretary of the Army and director of the Bureau of the 
Budget; Willa Mae Roberts, former National Democratic committeewoman from 
Missouri; and James A. Foskett, former naval aide to the President. 


The Wayne State University Labor History Archives has acquired materials 
relating to the history of the United Automobile Workers, including the papers 
of Hugh Thompson, Richard T. Frankensteen, and Homer Martin. 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


The Social Science Research Council awards Faculty Research Fellowships, 
Grants-in-Aid of Research, and International Conference "Travel Grants in vari- 
ous fields. Further information concerning these awards can be secured from 
Social Science Research Council Fellowships and Grants, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has awarded grants to Ralph E. Giesey, cae 
Himmelfarb, and James MacGregor Burns. 


Four scholars named by the Eleutherian Mills Historical Library as recipients 
of grants-in-aid are Stephen E. Ambrose, Raymond F. Betts, Ambrose Saricks, 
and Sung Jae Koh. 


Emil J. Polak of Brooklyn College received a Rome Prize. Fellowship in 
Post-Classical Humanistic Studies from the American Academy in Rome for 
the year 1962-1963. 


Approximately 170 public senior high school teachers and yo public school 
administrators will be awarded John Hay Fellowships to attend summer insti- 
tutes at Bennington College, Colorado College, the University of Oregon, and 
Williams College. Those interested should get in touch with Charles R. Keller, 
Director, John Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. 


A program of grants-in-aid for research on Wisconsin's role in the Civil War 
has been established by the Wisconsin Civil War Centennial Commission. These 
grants are intended to defray travel, clerical, and other expenses incidental to the 
research project and will range to five hundred dollars each. Letters of applica- 
tion should be sent to William B. Hesseltine, Chairman, Publications Committee, 
Civil War Centennial Commission, 816 State Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


The Society for Italian Historical Studies again offers a prize of two hundred 
dollars for the best unpublished study on the history of Italy, of article or essay 
length (twenty thousand words or less). All manuscripts and correspondence 
should be addressed to Professor Catherine E. Boyd, Department of History, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
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OTHER HISTORICAL NEWS 


According to the Report of the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foun- 
dation for 1961-1962, 14.80 per cent of the Woodrow Wilson fellows since 1945 
have chosen history as their field of graduate study. 


An Institute for Documentary Research on Foreign Nations has been estab- 
lished in Washington, D. C. The officers include: President, Elmer Plischke, De- 
partment of Government and Politics, University of Maryland; Secretary, George 
W. F. Hallgarten, 3200 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


The department of history at Harvard University announces the activation 
of the Donald Cope McKay Fund, a memorial established by his colleagues, stu- 
dents, and friends, to aid in the publication of scholarly books in modern French 
and Italian history. 


RECENT DEATHS 


George Macaulay Trevelyan, O.M., died July 20, 1962, at the age of eighty- 
six. He was born February 16, 1876, third son of Sir George Otto Trevelyan, and 
great-nephew of Thomas Babington Macaulay. He married Janet, the daughter 
of Humphrey and Mary Ward. Educated at Harrow and Cambridge, he taught 
briefly as a young man and, in later life, lectured as Regius Professor in his alma 
mater. During the First World War Trevelyan served in the Red Cross and was 
decorated, for his services then and in his literary work, by the Italian government. 
Fascism was a great blow to him. Between the wars he interested himself in the 
preservation of scenery and monuments and worked for the National Trust. 
Early in the 1940's he accepted the mastership of Trinity College, Cambridge, it 
is said, because he did not want to escape, by continuing to live in his beloved 
Northumbrian retreat, the dangers of bombing. 

Trevelyan's life was dedicated to history, and much of his time was occupied 
with studying and writing it. An early work, The Age of Wycliffe (1902), is still 
read by students of the fourteenth century. Volumes on Garibaldi (1909-1911) 
made his reputation in England and abroad. Biographies of Grey of the Reform 
Bill, John Bright, and Grey of Fallodon, a friend and neighbor, and an edition of 
Italian songs of freedom, and of the poems of another friend, George Meredith, 
are only a few of the other titles to his credit. England under Queen Anne (1930- 
1934) continued on much the same scale, and in something of the same manner, 
Macaulay's History. Perhaps the most widely read today is the Social History 
published in 1942. 

A writer of great charm, widely acquainted with both literature and history, 
Trevelyan's reputation rests on scope and readability rather than on reinterpreta- 
tion. Vehement patriotism pervaded his life and work, and made all the more 
vivid the story he told. Trevelyan was keenly interested in the reading public, 
encouraged younger scholars generously, and enthusiastically supported such 
ventures as History Today. He was an honorary member of the American His- 
torical Association. Some critics have attempted to denegate Trevelyan's historical 
contribution. In the work of any very productive scholar there is usually much to 
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criticize as interest and fashion change, but perhaps he should be judged not by 
what he did not attempt, but by those standards and sensibilities which have 
made his books so generally enjoyed—that is, by the exercise of our perception of 
personality, passion for beauty, liberty, poetry. 


Ella Victoria Lonn died at St. Petersburg, Florida, August ro, at the age of 
eighty-three, After undergraduate work at the University of Chicago, she entered 
the Graduate School of the University of Pennsylvania, where her M.A. degree 
was conferred in 1909, and the Ph.D. in 1911. She then studied in Berlin and 
Paris and returned to teach at Grinnell College from 1914 to 1918. From Grinnell 
she went to Goucher, where she remained until her retirement in 1945. She is 
remembered by her students there as a brilliant lecturer who inspired many to go 
on to graduate school. Many younger scholars recall with gratitude her interest 
and advice. A superb, meticulous, and indefatigable scholar, she was the author 
of many articles and five books: Reconstruction in Louisiana (1918), Desertion 
during the Civil War (1928), Salt in the Confederacy (1933), Foreigners in the 
Confederacy (1940), and Foreigners in the Union Army and Navy (1951). She 
was a life member of the American Historical Association and served on several 
of its committees. She was also active in other professional organizations, notably 
the Southern Historical Association, of which she was president in 1950. 


Austin Patterson Evans, born in Brooklyn, New York, in 1883, died Septem- 
ber 20. He received his B.A. at Cornell University in 1911, and his Ph.D. in 1916. 
Mr. Evans joined the faculty of Columbia University in 1915. He then served 
overseas in 1918-1919, gaining the Croix de guerre. Returning to the university, 
‘he became a professor in 1931 and remained at Columbia until his retirement in 
1952. Mr. Evans also served as an administrative officer, being chairman of the 
Committee of Instruction of the Faculty of Political Science and twice chairman 
of the history department. A member of numerous learned societies, including the 
American Historical Association, Mr. Evans became a fellow of the Mediaeval 
Academy of America in 1948, of which he was subsequently elected president for 
the term April 1954-April 1957. His principal scholarly interest was the history 
of heresy. His first publication (1924) concerned the Sectaries of Nuremberg 
(1524-1528), and his last published works dealt with the Inquisition and the 
Albigensian Crusade. He also served as editor of the "Records of Civilization" 
from 1925 to 1954. By the latter date, fifty-two volumes had been published under 
his editorship, including one by him and Clarissa P. Farrar. After his retirement, 
he continued to see volumes begun under his sponsorship through the press, and, 
together with Professor Walter Wakefield, prepared one of his own for inclusion 
in the series, Mr. Evans died at Barnard, Vermont, on September 20, 1962. The 
loss of Mr. Evans is deeply felt by the Columbia community and by his many 
faithful students. His probity, diligence, and devotion to duty have left a mark 
upon all who worked with him. 


Frances Helen Relf, professor emeritus at Wells College, died in early Septem- 
ber. Miss Relf did her undergraduate and graduate work at the University 
of Minnesota. She was coeditor, with Wallace Notestein, of Commons Debates 
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for 1629 (1921) and Commons Debates, 1621 (1935), and author of The Petition 
of Right (1917) and Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords ... by Robert 
Bowyer and Henry Elsing (1929). She was a member of the American Historical 
Association, the American Association of University Women, and the Royal 
Historical Society. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Historica Review: 


In his review of my book Tsar and People: Studies in Russian Myths (AHR, 
LXVII [July 1962], 1038), Professor Szeftel wrote: “his book certainly offers an 
interesting piece of historical reading—for those who are not too well acquainted 
with Russian history." Szeftel does not like my book, and I assume it is a sign of 
his irritation that he puts the word in quotes when referring to the myths 1 
studied. This is his privilege and does not call for an answer on my part. What does 
. is the fact that all of Szeftel's substantive criticisms miss the mark. 

Szeftel wrote that I "did not demonstrate that princehood and sanctity were 
identical (Ivan IV included!) in pre-Peter Russia." He argues that such a demon- 
stration is not possible, for rhetorical exaltation, monachization on the deathbed, 
the halo, or iconography are not sufficient evidence. Szeftel asks: "did the people 
pray to ‘Saint’ Ivan the ‘Terrible’? .. .” I do not know and neither does Szeftel; 
we do know, however, that Ivan the Terrible was listed among the saints (see my 
book, p. 31, n. 71), and this piece of evidence Szeftel chooses to omit. 

Szeftel wrote that 1 fail to demonstrate that all the tsars of the Romanov 
family were considered “most-gentle . . . since only direct evidence from liturgy 
would be valid," and goes on: “Is there anything else in the term ‘tishaishii’ 
[most gentle] than Tsar Alexis’ personal characterization?" First of all, nowhere 
do I claim that all the Romanov tsars had that title. Secondly, there is good 
evidence that it was not a personal characterization of Tsar Alexis: it was part of 
the Byzantine imperial titulature; it was used in the liturgy; it was part of Peter 
Ps title until 1721 (see my book, pp. 62 ff.). 

Szeftel argues against my contention that the Russian emperor was regarded 
as a god on earth as "completely unfounded," based as it is on "rhetorical ex- 
aggerations, in the pseudoclassical style of the early eighteenth century. . . .” This, 
first of all, is a methodological issue. While the men who called Peter I a god on 
earth were certainly exaggerating, it is still significant that they used this partic- 
ular exaggeration among many Ke are possible. And, secondly, their clatms were 
buttressed by the beliefs of the schismatic Old Believers whose writings I adduce. 
They saw Peter I and his successors as antichrists, which is a good theological 
rendering of an earthly god, and while the Old Believers were undoubtedly 
rhetorically exaggerated, they can hardly be thought of as pseudoclassical. 

Szeftel writes that “The Idea of ‘Holy Russia’ (which goes beyond Prince 
Kurbsky to the first century of Russian Christianity . . .) does not mean anything 
but the belief of the Russian people that their country is the seat of true Christi- 
anity. . . ." In fact, however, the epithet did not exist before Prince Kurbsky in 
the late sixteenth century or, (as I try to prove) in the early seventeenth century, 
and it was used within a specific historical context and meant much more through 
the centuries than Szeftel thinks it did. He goes on to argue that “There is no-—— 
contradiction between this idea and that of “Tsar’-batiushka as long as the latter 
remains a good Christian." I have no idea what the "contradiction" is all about. 
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But: the.two myths were : as tm opposed to each ther as they were used to 
complement each óther. Szeftel chooses to overlook the whole dynamism of ideas, 
the fact that they change-in meaning and purpose through the centuries. Hence 
he argues that the Russian people did not believe, by 1905, in a “Holy Ruler”; 

` clearly not, for by that.time the myth of the ruler had changed considerablj, as 
I try to show in the course of two chapters. In the same tone he argues against 
my conception of the absolutist emperor as a god on earth by reminding us that 
the imperial title "continue[d] to begin by the phrase ‘By God's grace... .’” He 
is perfectly correct, for, as 1 also try to show through two chapters, the various 
aspects of the ruler-myth overlap with each other and coexist in time, producing 
the enormous complexity that resulted in what Szeftel referred to as "the com: 
plexity of his much too subtle argumentation: . 

Finally, ‘Szeftel points out er the majority of the Russian intelligentsia did 
. not derive their exaltation of the people from the idea of "Holy Russia." This is a 
debatable point, but I am inclined to agree with Szeftel, Unfortunately, because 
of the subject of my book, I had to write about that part of the intelligentsia (no 
matter how small) which did derive their image of the Russian people from the 
symbol and epithet of “Holy Russia.” 

Social, political, and religious myths are intractable things. They are very 
difficult to demonstrate, trace, prove, or even define. But even Szeftel cannot 
exorcize them away. T Uu os 
University of Chicago . MICHAEL CHERNIAVSKY 


To THE Eprror,or THE AMERICAN HisTORICAL REVIEW: 


Dr. Cherniavsky's letter shows unmistakably that it is not always easy to take 

(and profit from!) criticism. I would not answer it if his queries did not call for 
more specific substantiation of my judgment. 
There is full evidence that not only Ivan IV, bùt also Ivan I, Dimitrii Donskoi, 
.. Vasili HI (and even Vladimir Monomakh) never were worshipped as saints, 
and it is given by Cherniavsky's own. source (quoted on p. 31, n. 71, of his book). . 
As a matter of fact, Golubinskii mentioned them only negatively, in "a list of . 
, deceased, in reality not worshipped; but whose names had been included in cata- 
" logues of saints" (Istoriia kanonizatsii sviatykh v Russkoi tserkvi [2d ed.], pp- 
349-58); these princes are not even among former saints, that is, those who used 
to be worshipped, but whose worship was discontinued or stopped (1bid., p. 593). 
How did these names come in? In the first quarter of the seventeenth century, 
five menologies were composed (not officially, but by clergymen) coritaining nót 
only saints and those venerated as saints, but also those who ought to be venerated 
as saints, with an eye to utmost completeness, UA the former restrictive 
tendency (ibid., pp. 310-13). n 

In one of them (only onel) at the date of june IO ewi is mentioned “inven: 
tion of Tsar Ioann’s body" (Undol’sky.MS. N. 237 quoted by Archbishop 
Sergii in Polnyi mesiatseslov Vostoka [1901 ed.], p. 357, without any reference to 
Ivan IV, who died, by the way, on March 19 and not on June ro). Golubinskii 
(p. 358) interpreted it, without any additional evidence, as meaning Ivan IV, 
but expressed in strong terms his surprise, at this incongruity. If one bears in. 

mind that the menology lists not only Russian saints; but all «Christian saints, - 
one realizes how little solidity is carried by this identification. ad 

One is surprised at Cherniavsky's use of a negative statement as a ee 
to establish a positive affirmation, and of a not too precise and isolated mention 
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as a basis der a categorical recognition. We historians usually ask for much 
"more evidence. 


. What was the document which “eliminated the epithet zshaish:u from the 


liturgy” in 1721? Of the sources quoted by Cherniavsky (p. 72, n. 2), Polnoe ' 


Sobranie Zakonov, N. 3840, did not mention either the epithet itself or its elimi- 
nation. Ustrialov's history of Peter.I's reign is a secondary source; it was not 
` available to me, and I could not verify the quotation and appraise it. In good 
method, however, the primary source should have been given to allay all doubts. 


.' In its absence they must stand. Whether Galenotetos was part of the Byzantine 


imperial titulature is not material: Cherniavsky did not demonstrate that it ‘is 


identical with tishaishii (to give to the latter not a personal but a general connota- 


tion). In his book, however, he stated on two occasions that it was not a part of 
. official titulature (p. 62, text, and n. 62). He must decide: Was it or was it not? 
“Ts the belief of the Old Believers that Peter I was antichrist, that, is, God's 


enemy, a proof that the rest of the Christian population considered him as God. 


on earth? One is staggered by this intellectual salto mortale. 
.I am certainly aware of the importance of studying the ideas in all the com- 


pled of their evolution (a quieter word than “dynamism’ '), but I am also: 


aware of the danger for a historian to have his clarity of perception and his 
sense of concreteness blunted among those complexities. Utmost care is advisable 
out of fear of mirages. I am afraid that, attracted by the latter, Cherniavsky lost his 
Way among the "various aspects of the ruler-myth." I am happy to recognize the 
constructive attitude taken by Cherniavsky regarding his final criticism. 

The more difficult the topic, the more rigorous should be the method of in- 
vestigation, and the more cautious the conclusions. I am. sorry to say that this, has 


- not been the case in this instance. 


University of Washington l "  Manc SzerrEL 
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The Economic Meaning of the 
. Invention of the Compass 


Freperic C. LaNE* 


HE discovery of America by Europeans appears most obviously the out- 
standing result of the development of the mariner's compass, and Sam- 

uel Eliot Morison's biography of Columbus has emphasized anew Columbus’ 
dependence on the compass. Although Columbus made a pretense of under- 
«standing how to determine his position from the sun and stars, he had not in 
fact mastered the methods of astronomical navigation that the Portuguese 
were in the process of working out. He relied entirely on dead reckoning. His 
ability to describe accurately where he had been and to find the same island 
again on a new crossing of thousands of miles of ocean depended on the ac- 
curacy of his estimates of speed and on the correctness of his record of courses 
plotted by the compass. 'To be sure, mere dead reckoning on voyages of such 


* Mr. Lane, professor at Johns Hopkins University, is the author of Venetian Ships and Ship- 
builders of the Renaissance (Baltimore, 1934). He presented this paper in an earlier form to the 
session at Venice, September 1962, of the Sixth International Conference on Maritime History. 
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length, subject to the pull of ocean currents and complicated by changes in 
the magnetic variation, was almost sure to lead to grave errors unless the nav- 
igator had a personal uncanny "feel" for the signs of the sea, as did Columbus. 
lhe more scientific methods being developed by the Portuguese were no 
doubt necessary for a regular flow of ordinary voyages. Quadrant or quarter- 
staff as well as compass and chart were necessary for the settlement and ex- 
ploitation of the American continent. Yet the discovery itself is tightly linked 
to the use of the compass.' 

My concern here is not with transoceanic voyages, however; it is with the 
more immediate effects of the invefition of the mariner's compass, and es- 
pecially with the century between 1250 and 1350. 

The immediate effects were most important in the Mediterranean. There 
the use of the compass went hand in hand with the creation of nautical charts 
of unprecedented accuracy and the compilation of the navigating tables called 
tavole di marteloio. The charts are commonly called portolanos although that 
name more properly belongs to the written sailing directions that were com- 
piled for the Mediterranean as a whole in the middle of the thirteenth «cen- 
tury, at about the same time that the first portolan charts were composed. In 
the early fourteenth century these charts had reached a high standard of ac- 
curacy for all the Mediterranean. 'They depicted the Atlantic less accurately 
and either omitted or misrepresented the shores of the North Sea and the 
Baltic. 'The navigating tables, for use in reducing a zigzag of tacks to a single 
compass bearing, were already referred to by Raymond Lull about 1290, al- 
though the earliest known examples are in Venetian manuscripts of the fif- 
teenth century? Charts, tables, and compass used together reduced the errors 
of sailing by dead reckoning. They formed a new technique of navigation 
which was characteristic for the Mediterranean and was so well fitted for that: 
sea that even in the mid-sixteenth century the compass was the only instru- 
ment there considered necessary? 

The immediate practical consequence in the Mediterranean of the inven- 

1E, G. R. Taylor, The Haven-Finding Art: A History of Navigation from Odysseus to Cap- 
tain Cook (London, 1956), Chap. vu; Samuel Eliot Morison, Admiral of the Ocean Sea: A Life 
of Christopher Columbus (2 vols., Boston, 1942); and on the inadequacies of dead reckoning, 
C. V. Sólver and G. J. Marcus, “Dead Reckoning and the Ocean Voyages of the Past," Mariner's 
Mirror, XLIV (No. 1, 1958), 18-34. 

2 Taylor, Haven-Finding, Chap. v; Il Compasso da Navigare, ed. Bacchisio R. Motzo, Facoltà 
di Lettere e Filosofia della Università di Cagliari, VIII (1947), introd.; Konrad Kretschmer, Die 
italienischen Portolane des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1909), 50—80. i 

3 Ugo Tucci, “Sur la pratique vénitienne de la navigation au xvi* siècle,” Annales: Économies, 
sociétés, civilisations, XIII. (Jan-Mar. 1958), 72-74; Commandant Avelino Teixeira da Mota, 
“L'Art de naviguer en Méditerranée du xu1* au xvn’ siècle et la création de la navigation astrono- 
mique dans les océans," in Le Navire et l'économie maritime du moyen áge au xvm’ siècle princi- 


palement en Méditerranée, ed. Michel Mollat (Paris, 1958), 129-38; see also Alberto Tenenti, 
Cristoforo da Canal: La Marine vénitienne avant Lépante (Paris, 1962), 42. 
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tion of the compass was more navigation during winter months. In summer, 
Mediterranean sailors were able to plot their courses fairly accurately using 
the sun by day and the stars in the clear Mediterranean nights. There is no 
reason to think that they had ever been afraid to put out beyond the sight of 
land in the summer. During fair weather they could lay their courses by the 
stars.* That early sailors "hugged" the shore is a landsman's idea, as Professor 
Eva Taylor and Admiral Morison agree; a sailor's fear of rocks and reefs near 
the coast made him prefer to stand well out to sea." The trade to Crete and 
Cyprus from Egypt and Phoenecia at the dawn of history shows at how early 
a date Mediterranean sailors were prepared to go out of sight of land. In the 
twelfth century, voyages were made from Marseilles to Alexandria circling 
west and south of Sicily but avoiding at the same time the hostile African 
shore? So long as the nights were clear these seamen were not afraid of los- 
ing their way even on a long voyage. 

The compass was initially a means of countering overcast. “The mariners 
guide themselves in obscure nights by the needle," says a typical thirteenth- 
_ century text, “which is the means .. . to show them how to go in bad weather 
as in good.”* In the Mediterranean the “bad weather” comes between October 
and April. Modern hydrographic office reports show that the Mediterranean 
skies are on the average about one-half covered in those months and seldom 
overcast in summer.” If the climate has changed appreciably during the last 
‘two thousand years, as some experts say and others deny, the storm track of 
the Northern Hemisphere sometimes swung further south than at present. 
Such a swing, bringing more variable winds and more cloudiness in the 
Mediterranean, may have occurred about a.p. 1300, but that is uncertain.? In 
part of antiquity, winds and weather may have been worse than they are now. 


* Léon Denoix, “Les Problémes de navigation au début des grandes découvertes," in Le Navire 
et l'économie maritime du Nord de l'Europe du Moyen-Age au xvi? siècle, ed. Michel Mollat 
(Paris, 1960), 132. 

5 Taylor, Haven-Finding, 4; Morison's review of Miss Taylor's book in Iss, XLIX (Pt. 3, 
1958), 352-53; also G. J. Marcus, “The Mariner's Compass: Its Influence upon Navigation in the 
Later Middle Ages," History, XLI (No. 1, 1956), 16-17. 

9 Adolf Schaube, Handelsgeschichte des romanischen Völker des Mistelmeersgebiets bis zum 
Ende der Kreuzzdge (Munich and Berlin, 1906), 153. 

T Quoted in John Forsyth Meigs, The Story of the Seamen (2 vols., Philadelphia and London, 
1924), I, 268; cf. Taylor, Haven-Finding, 94. 

‘8 US Hydrographic Office, Sailing Directions for the Mediterranean (ad ed., 5 vols., Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1952), V, 13, on the Acgean; see the tables in other volumes for various ports else- 
where, e.g., IV, 242-45. 

? Arguments for the change are presented by Ellsworth Huntington, for example, in his Civi- 
lization and Climate (New Haven, Conn., 1924), 327, 358, 401, and by Gustaf Utterstróm, 
“Climatic Fluctuations and Population Problems in Early Modern History," Scandinavian Eco- 
nomic History Review, II (No. I, 1955), 19-21; see also C, E. P. Brooks, Climate through the 
Ages (New York, 1949), 301; H. C. Willett, “Long Period Fiuctuations in General Circulation 
of the Atmosphere," Journal of Meteorology, VI (No. 1, 1949), 35, 49-50; and Karl W. Butzer, 
“Climatic Change in Arid Regions since the Pliocene,” in History of Land Use in Arid Lands, 
ed. L. D. Stamp (Paris, 1960), 43-47. 
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. The Greeks and Romans pulled their long ships ashore between October and 
April and tied up their heavy merchantmen.!? It was not only storm they 
feared; it was also rain, clouds, and fog. 

In the twelfth century and at the beginning of the thirteenth the seas 
were still closed in winter. A desire not to have vessels at sea between October 
and March is evident in the early records of the Italian cities. Venetian con- 
voys sent to the Levant were so timed as to avoid the winter months. One fleet 
left about Easter and returned in September. A second fleet, called the fall or 
winter muda, left in August, wintered overseas, and returned the following 
spring, often reaching Venice in May. The early statutes of Pisa contained 
the rule that if a ship made harbor on or after the first of November the ship 
captain could not put to sea again prior to March 1 without the consent of 
the merchants on board.!! From Genoa there was an annual caravan to Syria 
and Egypt leaving in September, reaching Egypt in October, wintering there, 
and returning late in the spring. It was expected at Genoa by St. John's Day, 
June 24^ — 

In the fourteenth century we find a different rhythm of voyages. Venetian 
fleets were making two round trips a year. The fleet left in February and re- 
turned in May, normally; the second convoy left about August 1 and was due 
back before Christmas.!? Thus there was no need for either fleet to winter 
overseas. 'The Genoese ordered their galleys, at least, to make two voyages a 
year also, if going to Cyprus or the Aegean, one leaving in February, the other 
between mid-August and mid-September.!* At Pisa the notarial records begin 
already in the x280's to show ships leaving at all times of year, even in 
the dead of winter.*5 Thus the traditional “closing of the sea in winter,” which 
had persisted in the Mediterranean during several thousand years, was shat- 
tered by the compass. 

Of course one should not exaggerate the abruptness of the change. Some 


10 Lionel Casson, The Ancient Mariners: Seafarers and Sea Fighters of the Mediterranean in 
Ancient Times (New York, 1959), 39, 234- 

11 Walter Ashburner, T'he Rhodian Sea-Law (Oxford, Eng., 1909), cxlii, cxlviti; Fonsi per 
la pda Venezia, sez. IV, Archivi Privati, Famiglia Zusto, ed. Luigi Lanfranchi (Venice, 
1955), 26. 

13 Schaube, Handelsgeschichte, 15334. 

13 Le Deliberazioni del Consiglio dei Rogati (Senato), Serie "Mixtorum," I, ed. Roberto Cessi 
and Paolo Sambin, Monumenti Storici pubblicati dalla Deputazione di Storia Patria per le 
Venezie, New Ser., XV (Venice, 1960) [hereafter cited as Delib. dei Rogati], 60, No. 219; 85-86, 
No. 308; 93, No. 318; 169, No. 275; see also notes 41-44, below. 

14 Monumenta Historiae Patriae, Leges Municipales (2 vols., Turin, 1838-76), Institutucio 
Offii Gazarie, II, 340-41. 

15 David Herlihy, Pisa in the Early Renaissance: A Study in Urban Growth (New Haven, 
Conn., 1958), 107-108. Dr. Sobhi Y. Labib informed me that Arab sources show the closing of 
the sea in winter to have been observed at Alexandria also until the thirteenth century but not 
thereafter. See his forthcoming “Handelsgeschichte Agypten in Spatmittelalters.” 
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voyages had been made in winter in earlier centuries, and winter navigation 
continued to be less pleasant and less safe in general than summer sailing. 
When savti at ordeni were established at Venice in 1321 to make specific 
provision year by year for the voyages of the merchant galleys, one of the 
objectives specified in the law defining their duties was that the galleys should 
return in due season and not navigate in winter.” As late as 1569 wrecks were 
blamed on navigation in the dead of winter (“su'l cuor dell invernata"), and 
a law was passed forbidding Venetian ships to leave Venice or any port in the 
Levant between November 15 and January 20.1? This law was then an anach- 
ronism,*? but let us note that it did not interfere with the schedule for two 
round trips a year established about 1300. Under that schedule also departures 
between November 15 and January 20 were avoided. The spring fleet was not 
to leave Venice until the very end of January, and the fall fleets were sched- 
uled to depart from their Levantine ports by the middle of November. But all 
through December ships would be coming home through the Ionian and 
Adriatic Seas. Although ideally all ships would be in home port during Jan- 
uary, in fact, according to various chroniclers and according to Jacques Heers's 
compilation of material from the Datini archive for 1383-1403, the arrival at 
Venice of galleys from Alexandria was spread bétween November 11 and 
January 24.79 

Even if the sea still remained closed for a brief period, which varied some- 
what from place to place, the gain of a few months for navigation could be of 
considerable importance. Because of the nature of the prevailing winds in the 
eastern Mediterranean there was much advantage in being able to sail during 
some of the more cloudy months. Returning from Egypt, for example, vessels 
leaving between May and October faced almost steadily northerly and north- 
westerly winds. To reach Italian ports they had to take a roundabout route 
going first to Cyprus or at best to Rhodes, and then working west. This was 
the route taken in antiquity by the Roman grain ship Isis described by Lu- 


19 R, H. Dolley, "Meteorology in the Byzantine Navy," Mariners Mirror, XXXVII (No. 1, 
1951), 10-13, gives weather reports about a.n. 900 from the Gulf of Iskanderun indicating local 
voyages there in the dead of winter. 

17 MS, Archivio di Stato di Venezia, Maggior Consiglio, Deliberazioni, Fronesis, 58-59. 

18 Law of June 8, 1569, in Parte prese nell'Eccelentissimo Conseglio di Pregadi con diverse 
leggi cavate dal Statuto in materia de navi e sua navigatione (Venice [1644]), 17-18. 

19 As is noted by Tucci, “Navigation au xv1* sècle,” 77. The prohibition was repeated in 1598, 
but repealed in 1600, See Alberto Tenenti, Venezia e i corsari, 1580-1615 (Bari, 1961), 136-37. 

20 Jacques Heers, "Tl commercio nel Mediterraneo alla fine del sec. xrv e nei primi anni del 
xv," Archivio storico italiano, CXII (No. 2, 1955), 166. The very spotty record of arrivals, 1404- 
1423, in the chronicle of Antonio Morosini shows arrivals at the end of November or in Decem- 
yer. (Gino Luzzatto, “Vi furono fiere a Venezia?” in Studi di storia economica veneziana [ Padua, 
1954], 206.) On the usual rhythm of Venetian voyages, see also Frederic C. Lane, “Ritmo e 
rapidità di giro d'affari nel commercio veneziano del Quattrocento," in Studi in onore di Gino 
Luzzatto (4 vols., Milan, 1949), I, 254—58. 
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cian * In the fifteenth century Florentine merchant galleys also went by way 
of Rhodes? Only late in the fall, in October and November, are easterly winds 
to be expected off Alexandria.* The schedules set for the Venetian galleys in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries enabled them to take advantage of these 
winds. A sixteenth-century Venetian round ship, of which we have the log, 
returned from Alexandria by the direct route south and west of Crete, leaving 
October 21 and reaching Corfu November y, 1561.44 The Venetian galleys 
frequently left later, as we have seen, and did not reach Venice until mid- 
winter. On the other hand the Genoese using round ships about 1400 usually 
left Egypt in February or early March, taking advantage of southerly winds 
that blow in those months.% Both Venetians and Genoese avoided the north- 
west winds of the summer months, For the sake of favorable winds they took 
the risks of being at sea in cloudy weather. 

Probably the chief economic importance of the compass in the Mediterra- 
nean was that it led to more voyages per year. In transportation between Venice 
and the Levant, being at sea in winter months made all the difference between 
two voyages a year instead of one. It enabled ships to transport twice as much 
each year and keep crews more continually employed. In regard to the Levan- 
tine voyages in general, it may be said that starting the spring voyages before 
winter was over and letting the fall voyages run into December gave sailors 
more favorable winds. That same schedule was selected again when convoys 
were established late in the seventeenth century 7? 

The winds and clouds of the Mediterranean made the compass important 
in that sea especially in connection with winter navigation. Weather condi- 
tions were different in the Indian Ocean and in the waters lying to the west 
and north. The development of the compass did not have the same impact in 
those seas that it had in the Mediterranean. 

In the Indian Ocean, the regularity of the monsoon winds was such that 
they alone sufficed to give the sailor his sense of direction.” The navigators 


_ #1 Lionel Casson, “The Isis and Her Voyage," Transactions of the American Philologtcal Asso- 
ciation, LXXXI (1950), 43-48. 

32 Wilhelm Heyd, Histoire du commerce du levant au moyen áge (2 vols., Leipzig, 1886), 
II, 487; Armando Sapori, "I Primi viaggi di levante e di ponente delle galere fiarentini,” Archivio 
storico italiano, CXIV (1956), 9o. 

28 US Hydrographic Office, Sailing Directions (ad ed., Washington, D. C., 1951), IV, 241; US 
Hydrographic Office, Henry H. Gorringe, Coasts and Islands of the Mediterranean Sea (3 vols., 
Washington, D. C., 1879), M, 284. 

24 Relazione di un patrizio veneto [Alessandro Magno] del viaggio di Cipro, di quell'isola, 
et di altri viaggi, MS. 1317.1 (V.a.259), in the Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 

25 See Heers, “Commercio nel Mediterraneo," 170. In his Gênes au xv* siècle (Paris, 1961), 
300, he speaks of a "ralentissement hivernal," but says o£ it, "ce sont les marchands qui l'imposent 
aur marins, non les éléments." 

16 Ugo Tucci, "La Marina mercantile veneziana nel Settecento,” Bollettino dell'Istituto di 
Storia della Società e dello Stato, Fondazione Giorgio Cini, TI (1960), s. 

27 Denoir, “Problèmes de navigation,” 132. 
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who crossed the open sea between India and Arabia had no need of a compass 
in order to steer their course. They were favored by constant winds and by 
clear skies at least during the season of favorable winds. For voyages ranging 
north and south from Persia to Zanzibar, the Arabs learned how to find their 
latitude from the stars. When Marco Polo, Fra Mauro, and Niccolö de Conti 
report that the navigators of the Indian Ocean did not use the magnetic com- 
pass, even in the fifteenth century, but depended on the polar star, we can 
take that as evidence, not that the Arabs had never heard of the mariner’s 
compass, but that the compass was not of practical importance in the Indian 
Ocean. It was not much needed to find direction, and position was determined 
less by dead reckoning with compass and chart than by stellar observation. 
"Under clear tropical skies . . . the celestial bodies nearly always give suffi- 
cient guidance."?? 

If cloud, fog, and rain were what made the compass important, its use 
might be expected to revolutionize the methods of navigation in the often 
overcast seas of Northern Europe. But the North Sea and the Baltic are both 
shallow, and in those waters seamen found their way by knowledge of the 
sea's floor. A. lead covered with tallow was lowered to bring up a sample of 
sand or mud as well as to learn the depth. The experienced ship captain could 
find his way by lead and line. The same method had long been used in the 
Mediterranean where possible. Herodotus mentions its use by ships approach- 
ing the Nile Delta, and the medieval portolan books describe its use in the 
upper Adriatic. But off the coast of Syria or of Liguria a ship would very 
quickly be out of soundings; most of the Mediterranean is too deep to be 
navigated by lead and line. The contrast between the Mediterranean and the 
Baltic in this respect is obvious on any modern map which shows the one- 
hundred-fathom line. Its significance for the navigator is spelled out on the 
Rfteenth-century map of Fra Mauro where a legend north of Germany reads: 
"In this sea they do not navigate by compass and chart but by soundings.” 

As in his reference to the navigation of the Indian Ocean, Fra Mauro may 
;e understood to mean, not that the compass was unknown in the Baltic; but 
that it was not in common use there. Whether the Vikings used a magne- 

28 Taylor, Haven-Finding, 123-28. 

39 George Fadlo Hourani, Arab Seafaring in the Indian Ocean in Ancient and Early Medieval 
Timer (Princeton, N. J., 1951), 109; c£. Alan John Villiers, Monsoon Seas (New York, 1952), 56. 
A similar conclusion regarding medieval methods of navigation in the Indian Ocean was pre- 
sented to the session of the Sixth International Conference on Maritime History, Venice, Septem- 
ber 1962, by Michel Mollat in reporting on the session of the Sixth International Conference on 
Maritime History that had met in July 1962 at Lourenço Marques. In the session at Lourenço 
Marqués the Commandant Teixeira da Mota presented a thoroughgoing study of navigation in 
the Indian Ocean. The proceedings of the session at Lourengo Marqués will be published at Lis- 


bon; those of the session at Venice will be published by the Fondazione Giorgio Cini in Venice. 
30 Taylor, Haven-Finding, 21-29, 35, 107, 131. 
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tized needle to find north is a matter of dispute. Leo Bagrow, founding 
editor of the cartographic journal Imago Mundi, believed that they did;?! 
G. J. Marcus firmly asserts that they did not, that the long voyages of the Irish 
and Norse in the North Atlantic are evidence of the relative unimportance 
of the compass, proof that no compass was needed to embolden seamen to sail 
out of sight of land. His evidence regarding the Norse voyages seems conclu- 
sive. Indeed, the opinion that the Norse used a compass seems to lean too heav- 
ily on the mere assumption that they could not have made such long voyages 
without it and the fact that loadstones were exported from Scandinavia? But 
although the Norse voyages to America were made by taking directions from 
the skies, compasses became known in the north in the thirteenth century, 
and after 1300 contemporary chronicles no longer contain references to ships 
that had completely lost their bearings, as was common in the earlier sagas.?? 
The compass became a useful auxiliary to soundings, while the latter remained 
the chief reliance of the navigator in the north. 'The supreme importance of 
the sounding line as late as 1449 is illustrated by the case of a Danzig ship 
bound for Lisbon that was placed under arrest in Plymouth, England. To pre- 
vent it from trying to leave, it was deemed sufficient to take away the ship's 
lead and line.** 

The addition of a compass to the equipment of the vessels sailing the 
waters west and north of Europe made less difference, therefore, than has 
commonly been supposed. But some of the sailing routes passed off the con- 
tinental shelf and were out of soundings. The most important commercially 
was the crossing from Cape Finisterre, Spain, to England or the Channel. 
How an accurate compass bearing for this voyage was to be combined with 
soundings is set forth in the oldest English book of sailing directions, compiled 
in the mid-fifteenth century on the basis of earlier materials. Somewhat con- 
densed and modernized in language it reads as follows: "When you come out 
of Spain, and when you are at Cape Finisterre set your course north north- 
east. When you reckon you are two thirds of the way across [to England] if 
you are bound for the Severn you should go north by east until you come into 
soundings. If you then find 100 fathoms deep or go, then go north until you 
sound again [and find] at 72 fathoms fair gray sand. And that is the ridge that 


81 Leo Bagrow, Die Geschichte der Kartographie (Berlin, 1951), 48. 

82 This seems to me the gist of the arguments reported by Edmund O. von Lippman, 
Geschichte der Magneinadel bis zur Erfindung des Kompasses gegen 1300 (Berlin, 1932), 39-42. 
Cf. Iss, XIX (Pt. 3, 1933), 441; see also Heinrich Winter, “Who Invented the Compass?” 
Mariner's Mirror, XXIII (No. 1, 1937); 95-102. 

33 Marcus, “Mariner's Compass,” 17-20, “The Early Norse Traffic to Iceland,” Mariner's 
Mirror, XLVI (No. 3, 1960), 179 n., and “Hafvilla, A Note on Norse Navigation," Speculum, 
XXX (No. 4, 1955), 601—605; see also Taylor, Haven-Finding, 65-85, and Denoix, “Problémes 
de navigation,” 131-32. 

84 Marcus, ““Mariner's Compass," 24. 
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lieth between Cape Clear [Ireland] and [the] Scilly [Islands]. Then go 


north until you come into soundings of ooze, and then set your course East 
North East or else East and by North... .” These directions for combining a 
look at the sea's floor with compass bearings suggest how helpful the compass 
could be, especially in an overcast, when crossing outside the feared rocks of 
Brittany on the way from Spain and the Mediterranean to England and the 
Netherlands.?* 

A trade route of less commercial importance which also went out of sound- 
ings and in whose development the compass was “a prime factor” was that 
from England to Iceland. 'There is explicit mention of "needle and stone" on 
the ships making this voyage from Bristol. Compasses were also used on 
fishing vessels operating far out in the Atlantic? 

Navigation throughout the winter in the Mediterranean and safer voyages 
from the Mediterranean around Spain to England and the Netherlands ap- 
pear to have been the main immediate advantages from the development of 
the compass. It is significant that the evidence for both ef these advances 
comes in the closing decades of the thirteenth century. The first evidence of 
commercial voyages directly from the Mediterranean into the English Chan- 
nel are the contracts made by Genoese galley masters in 1277 and 1278.87 No 
doubt Basque, Galician, and Portuguese sailors were familiar earlier with the 
Bay of Biscay, but it seems significant that a large expansion of the Portuguese 
trade with the north falls under King Dinis who reigned from 1279 to 1325.38 
When the Venetian Senate in 1314 offered a subsidy to Venetian galleys that 
would make the voyage to Flanders, it was a sort of testimonial to the relative 
security of the route.?® 

After a survey of the notarial cartularies of Pisa, David Herlihy concludes 
that the opening of the seas in winter began in the Mediterranean just about 
1280. Even as late as 1272-1274 he found trade following "heavily," as he put 
it, “the rhythm of the seasons," whereas already in the years before 1284 this 
rhythm ceased to be clearly reflected in the cartularies. Ships left all year 
around.*? 

Neither at Venice nor at Genoa have the notarial registers for the period 


85 Taylor, Haven-Finding, 135; Marcus, “Mariner's Compass,” 23-24. 

86 Ibid., 21-23. 

37 Renée Dochaerd, “Les Galéres génoises dans la Manche et la Mer du Nord & la fin du xm" 
et au début du xrv* siècles,” Bulletin de l'Institut Historique Belge de Rome, XIX (1938), 10; 
Alwyn A. Ruddock, Italian Merchants and Shipping in Southampton, 1270-1600 (Oxford, Eng., 
1951), 19-21. For the commercial reasons why these voyages began at this time, see Robert S. 
Lopez, “Majorcans and Genoese on the North Sea Route in the Thirteenth Century,” Revue belge 
le philologie et d'histoire, XXIX. (No. 4, 1951), 1163-79. 

58 Bailey W. Diffie, Prelude to Empire: Portugal Overseas before Henry the Navigator (Lin- 
coln, Neb., 1960), 33-48. 

89 Frederic C. Lane, "Venetian Merchant Galleys, 1300-1334, Private and Communal Opera- 
tion,” to be published in Speculum, XXXVII (Apr. 1963). 

40 Herlihy, Pisa, 107-108, 
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been analyzed from this viewpoint, but at Venice the regulations for con- 
voys show the change beginning in the 1290's and completed when a new set 
of regulations was issued in 1302-1303 after the conclusion of the Second 
Genoese War. In 1283-1288 the dates for the opening of the port were set be- 
tween March 9 and April 15.41 In 1290 and 1291 it was fixed at February 18;% 
in 1292 the port was declared open on January 12. À change decreed in 1292 
in the laws governing commercial investments in colleganze was desirable, so 
said the preamble, because two voyages a year were being made instead of one. 
The use of a new type of vessel for commercial voyages, a larger type of galley, 
was the reason given for ability to make two voyages a year instead of one.*? 
No doubt the new schedule of voyages required faster ships, or ships less en- 
tirely dependent on the winds. Necessary also was a commercial organization 
permitting a quick turn-around. Even so, ships had to leave for the first voy- 
age before the winter was finished and returned from the second after winter 
had set in again.“ 

In short, those changes in European shipping services that can most rea- 
sonably be associated with the invention of the compass fall in the period 
1270-1300. Significantly, this is also the period in which we find the first clear 
reference to the use of nautical charts and navigational tables, and the period 
to which is assigned the oldest of these charts, the carta Pisana. It is just a few 
decades after the date to which Bacchisio Motzo in his fundamental study, 
Il Compasso da Navigare, assigned the composition of the master portolan, the 
unification of the port book for the whole Mediterranean, and the drawing of 
the first nautical chart of the whole sea from Gibraltar to Constantinople and 
Damietta.*? 

I have hitherto been purposefully vague about just what I was referring to 
as the "invention of the compass." There were several steps in its development. 
As Abbott Payson Usher has shown with many examples in his History of 
Mechanical Inventions, it is useful to distinguish four stages in invention: the 
posing of the problem; the assemblage of the elements of a solution; the union 
of these elements in a new way by an act of insight which constitutes the es- 
sential “break-through”; and the critical revision and perfection of the solu- 
tion. A "compass" which was no more than a magnetized needle attached to 


41 Deliberazioni del Maggior Consiglio di Venezia, ed. Roberto Cessi, in Atti delle Assemblee 
Costituzionali Italiane, Academia dei Lincei (Bologna, 1934), III, a5, 62, 103, 169, 198. 

42 Ihid., 257, 290-91, 311. 

48 Ibid., 357-58. 

#4 See notes 13, 20, and 39, above. Although gall eys Were not sent for the spring muda, at 
least not usually after 1322, round ships. made spring voyages in the 1320's, leaving sometimes 
in January or even possibly December, as is shown by the laws forbidding these “unarmed” vessels 
to load in the spring any wares reserved for the galleys. (See Delib. dei Rogati, ed. Cessi and 
Sambin, I, 242, No. 249; 364, No. 228; 469, No. 347.) 

45 Compasso, ed. Motzo, cited in note 2, above, xxvi-xlix. 
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chip floating in a bowl of water was in use in both China and Europe in the 
velfth century. But this may be said to represent only the first stage, the 
sing of the problem, just as the “water commanding" engine of the Mar- 
uis of Worcester or the jet fountain of Solomon des Caus is said by Usher to 
present the first stage toward the invention of the steam engine. They 
ere unsatisfactory patterns, setting minds to work to find better.f? Other el- 
nents had to be assembled to “set the stage”: the division of the horizon into 


virty-two or more points and various ways of mounting the needle so that it 
uld swing freely and yet come to rest, even on the deck of a ship at sea. 

Some of the elements that went into the invention of the mariner's com- 
ass may have come from China to the West. A needle magnetized to point 
orth and south is mentioned earlier in China than anywhere else. Already 
1 the thirteenth century a compass of some kind with twenty-four points was 
nportant in voyages across the South China Sea.* But the various elements 
sed in the compass—the magnetized needle, wind roses, and so on—probably 
eveloped independently in several regions, and there is no evidence that the 
rabs put the elements together into a new and more useful combination. 
he problems of navigating being what they were in the Indian Ocean, there 
ras no pressing need to do so. 

In the Mediterranean there was need. There we find in the treatise on the 
tagnet written by Peter Peregrinus in 1269 descriptions of several ways of 
utting together magnetized needles, pivots, and arrangements to relate the 
eedle to the points of the horizon and even the path of a ship. Peter does 
ot, however, describe a compass in which the wind rose or compass card is 


a poa Payson Usher, 4 History of Mechanical Inventions (rev. ed., Cambridge, Mass., 
354), 03-72. 
47 The magnetized needle is mentioned in China earlier than in Europe, but “As to the com- 
ıon story that it (the compass) had been brought from China by Arab sailors, there is no evi- 
ence whatever to support it.” (Taylor, Haven-Finding, 96.) Most Westerners agree with her, 
at the “story” is declared "probable" by Hourani, Arab Seafaring, 109, and reaffirmed in the 
‘ticle based on Chinese sources by Li Shi-hua, "Origine de la Boussole,” Isis, XLV (Pt. 2, 1954), 
37-96. On the other hand, Gaston Wiet ef al., "L'évolution des techniques dans le monde 
usulman au moyen Age,” Journal of World History, VI (Pt. 1, 1960), 31, make no such defi- 
ite claim, saying only “nous savons que la boussole était utilisée dés le xin* siècle par les marins 
iusulmans." Gabriel Ferrand, in his Instructions nautiques et routiers arabes et Portugais (3 vols., 
aris, 1921-28), III, 124, concluded from the contributions to this volume, which he edited, that 
e could claim the wind rose for the Arabs if not the compass, but Taylor, Haven-Finding, 15, 
3-56, 98, traces the origins of the wind rose back to the Greeks. On the Norse, see notes 31-33, 
bove. For the theory that knowledge of the magnetic needle came to Western Europe from 
hina across Asia, see Lynn White, jr., Medieval Technology and Social Change (Oxford, Eng., 
962), 132. 

48 According to Li, "Origine de la Boussole," 195, the first Arab reference to a compass is 
y Bailak al-Qabajaqi, who wrote about 1282 and referred to having seen it used in the Mediter- 
anean in 1242. What Bailak describes is a floating cross of wood attached to a temporarily mag- 
ctized needle, Bailak says that in the Indian Ocean a floating fish was used. The fish suggests 
1¢ Chinese floating compass, but that is no new combination. Li (194) says the “dry compass" 
ad been invented in China, but was reintroduced from Japan as a novelty in the seventeenth 
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attached to a magnetized needle in such a manner that when placed on a 
pivot in a box fastened in line with the keel of the ship the card would turn as 
the ship changed direction, indicating always what course the ship was on.?? 
Consequently there is an inclination to honor tradition and assign to a later 
date, about 1300, and to Amalfi the attachment of the needle to the compass 
card.” Perhaps this was part of the “critical revision" made after the essentials 
of the solution had been found. The evidence leaves room for doubt concern- 
ing the form taken by that "act of insight" which first related in a practical 
way the direction of a free-swung needle, the wind rose with thirty-two or 
sixty-four points, and the course of the ship. 

The opening of the seas in winter about 1280 or 1290 and the safer cross- 
ing of the Bay of Biscay clearly point to the most important part of the in- 
vention having been made shortly before those dates. Indeed, it must have 
been made about the time when Peter Peregrinus was writing. Whether this 
break-through consisted indeed of the attachment of the compass rose to the 
needle, which may have already been in practice at sea, but was not known or 
not clearly understood by Peter, who was no sailor, or whether it was indeed 
added about 1300, seems to me problematical.™ I am inclined to follow such 
authorities as Konrad Kretschmer and Commandant Denoix and assign to 
1300 or thereabouts the attachment of the compass card to the needle, consider- 
ing it part of the revision and elaboration of the invention after the crucial 
break-through had occurred. There was considerable improvement in the 
mapping of the Mediterranean between the time of the carta Pisana, presum- 
ably 1270, and that of the maps which Petrus Vesconti of Genoa made about 
1320 for the Venetian publicist Marino Sanuto Torsellinus. A parallel per- 
fection of the compass seems probable.” 

49 Motzo, Compasso, cix—cxiit. 

59 Denoix, "Prob&mes de navigation,” 135. An elaborate wholehearted defense of the Amalfi- 
tan tradition, considering the addition of the compass card the essential, is presented by 
A. d'Arrigo, "La Bussola amalfitana,” in Annali dell lstituto Universitario Navale, Napoli, XXVI 
(No. 4, 1957), 247-72. NEBEN 

51 In his introduction to Compasso (cxii-cxiv) Motzo argues that the union of needle and 
compass card was alrcady made before 1269, even by 1250, since the sixty-four points of the 
compass used in the sailing directions would not be practical otherwise. But Motzo also gives 
(ixxvii) a description of a technique of combining compass and map, which he seems to think 
may have been used earlier, and then says it was in use when the first nautical charts were 
created. Recognizing the strength of the Amalfitan tradition, Motzo credits Amalfi with 
importance in the twelfth century in spreading the use of the magnetized needle (cxy-cxvn). 
Taylor, Haven-Finding, 92, follows Motzo in putting Amalfi’s importance early, in what I have 
called the posing of the problem. 

52 Kretschmer (Italienischen Portolane, 73-81) places this improvement at Amalfi, but after 
reviewing the controversy about the inventor, considers it unlikely that he was named Flavio 
Gioia. 

58 Youssouf Kamal, Monumenta cartographica Africae et Aegypti (16 vols., Cairo, 1926-51), 
IV. See id., Hallucinations scientifiques (les portolans) (Leiden, 1937), 15, for his judgment that 
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The essential in the process of invention must have occurred earlier, how- 
ever, whether at Amalfi or elsewhere, and its practical consequences were al- 
ready evident in European waters. Apart from any effects it may have had on 
navigation in the China seas, the use of the compass bad by 1300 aided the 
quickening of transportation in two important respects: more and safer voy- 
ages from the Mediterranean to the English Channel and more movement 
of shipping in the Mediterranean during the winter months. 


Southern White Protestantism 
at the Turn of the Century 


KennetH K. Barey* 


DURING the last dreary days of the Confederacy, a Mississippi Methodist 
preacher defiantly exhorted his people: "If we cannot gain our political, let us 
establish at least our mental independence." ! The preacher's plea was porten- 
tous, for the future would demonstrate that military conquest had exacted no 
spiritual surrender. A proud and undaunted “mental independence" survived 
and flourished among southerners—a fountain both of weakness and strength, 
of cohesion and of strife* 

It was in the ranks of southern Protestantism, however, that separatism 
thrived most conspicuously. Forty years after Appomattox, 3,500,000 of 6,200,000 
white church members in the South still belonged to three explicitly southern 
denominations: Southern Baptist, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and the (Southern) Presbyterian Church in the United States? Most others 
held membership in locally independent congregations unaffiliated with epis- 
copate, presbytery, conference, or convention. Indeed, except in a few urban 
districts and in the Catholic areas of Louisiana, Texas, and Kentucky, ex- 
traregional ecclesiastical ties were almost absent.* The numerically weak Epis- 
copal and Lutheran churches were exceptions. Nor was the cleavage less ap- 
parent in content and emphasis. A New England clergyman marveled in 1900 
that “one could not sit in the assembly hall of a Southern [ Baptist] Convention 
fifteen minutes without being thoroughly convinced that he was not north of 
the Mason and Dixon Line”; another northerner was “simply forced to the 


* An associate professor at Texas Western College, Mr. Bailey is interested in southern and 
recent American history. He is preparing a book on southern white Protestantism since 1900. 

1 The Reverend Robert H. Crozier of Sardis, Mississippi, wrote his exhortation in May 1865 
and published it in the preface of his novel The Confederate Spy: A History of the War of 1861 
(Gallatin, Tenn., 1866), 5-6. 

2 Three able treatments of the southern identity are: C. Vann Woodward, The Burden of 
Southern History (Baton Rouge, La., 1960); Francis B. Simkins, "The South,” in Regionalism in 
America, ed. Merrill Jensen (Madison, Wis, 1954), 147-72; and “The Status and Future of 
Regionalism—A Symposium,” Journal of Southern History, XXVI (Feb. 1960), 22-56. 

3 ln Oklahoma, Kentucky, and the eleven states of the former Confederacy; this included 
1,820,281 Southern Baptists, 1,443,517 Southern Methodists, and approximately 230,000 Southern 
Presbyterians. (US Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of the Census, Religious Bodies: 
1906 [2 pts. Washington, D. C., 1910] I, 542-63.) 

4 Ibid.; 1,120,045 out of 1,398,676 southern Catholics lived in Louisiana, Texas, and Ken- 


y. 
5 Frank Dixon, “Southern Baptists through Northern Eyes,” in Macon, Georgia, Christian 
Index, June 28, 1900. 
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conclusion” that the “Northern mind is more given to skepticism than the 
Southern."? A southerner observed that “ the leaders of the Southern churches, 
having considered the matter, have been convinced that the religion existing 
among the whites of the South was of a purer form than that existing in the 
North.”? 

Fierce sectarian debate often obscured a consensus on fundamentals. On 
such precepts as heaven and hell, God and Satan, depravity and redemption, 
there was little dispute. Few southerners doubted the literal authenticity of the 
Scriptures or the ever presence of God in man's affairs? Pondering a yellow 
fever epidemic, in 1879, the Southern Baptist Convention appointed a Special 
Committee on the Fearful Scourge and adopted a report declaring in part: 


How far this has been intended of God as a "terrible scourge" upon our land, we 
cannot attempt to say. Secret things belong unto God, and in time, no doubt, he will 
be his own interpreter. At the present we can only say: 

God moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform. 
And in humility we must bow our heads and our hearts, and submit to His will, 
who doeth all things well. ? 


In 1905 a committee of the Southern Presbyterian General Assembly attributed 
a series of railway accidents to the operation of trains on Sunday. "So long as 
the nation shows such utter disregard for His authority," the committee de- 
clared, "so long may we expect the continued repetition of these and other 
so-called accidents."!? It was an outlook handed down from an earlier, more 
primitive environment, and its continuing prevalence mirrored a general in- 
transigence. The rural homogeneity of the South was little disturbed by im- 
migration, industrialization, new intellectual currents, and all those other 
forces which were elsewhere transforming society. As in politics the ascend- 
ancy of the Democratic party seldom was challenged, so in religion orthodoxy 
reigned supreme. Doubters and village atheists were few." 


6 “Skepticism in the North,” in Louisville Western Recorder, Dec. 15, 1898. 

7 fames C. Hinton, "Educational Problems in the South," Quarterly Review of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Y (Oct. 1883), 697. 

8 “In spite of considerable ecclesiastical differences the theology of the South is the same in its 
broad essentials among all the religious groups. Whether one meets in a Quaker Meeting House 
in Guilford County, North Carolina, or a Methodist Church in Savannah, or in St. Louis 
Cathedral in New Orleans, the basal religious philosophy is the same. Scratch any sectarian back 
and the same orthodox blood flows.” (Edwin McNeill Poteat, Jr., “Religion in the South,” in 
Culture in the Souzh, ed. W. T. Couch [Chapel Hill, N. C., 1934], 261.) 

® Southern Baptist Convention, Proceedings, 1879 (Atlanta, 1879), 41. 

19 Presbyterian Church in the United States, General Assembly, Minutes, 1905 (Richmond, 
Va., 1905), 98. 

"tt During th the famous Scopes trial at Dayton, Tennessee, in 1925, Henry L, Mencken found 
no local redeat who doubted “so much as the typographical errors in Holy Writ.” “To call 
a man a doubter in these parts," he averred, “is equal to accusing him of cannibalism.” (Chat- 
tanooga News, July 11, 1925.) Religious attitudes similar to those prevailing in the South were 
also to be found in some nonsouthern areas, particularly in rural and small-town communities 
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Ecclesiastical isolation fostered intraregional accommodations between 
church and society. Thus, in the late nineteenth century, as racial distinc- 
tions in secular spheres were being drawn more sharply, southern Protestants 
busily regrouped into all-white and all-Negro denominations. Perhaps the 
separation resulted less from design than unplanned evolution, but it was 
happily observed in many quarters. As early as February 1866 a contributor 
to the Macon, Georgia, Christian Index predicted that “their [Negro] separa- 
tion from the white churches is only a question of time”; later that year 
Negro Baptist congregations in South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida organ- 
ized an all-Negro Zion Association. The white Shelby County, Alabama, 
Baptist Association refused to receive messengers from a Negro Baptist church . 
in 1867, and afterward advised the congregation to “wait until opportunity is 
afforded them of forming colored associations.” In 1869 the South Carolina 
State Baptist Convention sanctioned “the separate organization into churches, 
associations and Sabbath schools of our colored brethern, when such separate 
organization may be desired.” In 1872, for the first time, the Sunday School 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention explicitly excluded Negro con- 
gregations from its semiofficial statistical compilations. Finally, in 1880, a 
convocation representing Southern Negro Baptist churches, district associa- 
tions, and state conventions met in Montgomery, Alabama, and founded the 
Foreign Mission Baptist Convention of the United States. The segregation of 
Southern Baptists into racially discrete denominations, white and Negro, was 
now substantially accomplished.“ 

Southern Methodism experienced a similar division. Acting under man- 
date of the General Conference, the white bishops convened a special Negro 
conference at Jackson, Tennessee, in December 1870. There the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America was organized, two Negro bishops 
invested, a division of property arranged, and 70,000 Negro communicants 
transferred from the old church to the new. By 1886 only 527 Negroes re- 
mained on the rolls of the parent church.!® A parallel movement among South- 


in the Middle West. (See Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown: A Study tn Contemporary 
American Culture [New York, 1929], 315-31; and Lewis Atherton, Main Street on the Middle 
Border [Bloomington, Ind., 1954], 258—59.) 

12 Macon, Georgia, Christian Index, Feb. 24, Aug. 2, 1866; Shelby County, Alabama, Baptist 
Association, “Minutes, 1867” (microfilmed by Historical Commission of the Southern Baptist 
Convention), 145~47, “Minutes, 1868” (microfilmed by Historical Commission of the Southern 
Baptist Convention), 151; South Carolina State Baptist Convention, Minutes, 1869 (Columbia, 
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tist Association, Minutes, 1879 [Natchez, Miss., 1879], 34.) 

13 Methodist Episcopal Church, South, General Conference, Journal, 1870 (Nashville, 1870), 
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ern Presbyterians prevailed in 1898, when the General Assembly approved a 
plan to transfer its Negro presbyteries to a new Afro-American Presbyterian 
Church.!* As early as 1886 the Southern Methodist bishops conjectured that 
not "one single colored congregation of any Church in the South [is] served 
regularly by a white pastor of their own election.” !* 

What had begun as a local shuffling into all-white and all-Negro con 
gregations had developed into denominational separation. Negroes spurned 
the status accorded them in biracial fellowships. The hardened white 
viewpoint was well articulated by the Methodist bishops, who decried all 
"sentimental extravagance in the direction of the discolored current of so- 
cial equality, through the agency of the schoolroom, the congregation, or 
the Conference; for there is no conceivable result that would compensate 
for the crime against nature this theory deliberately contemplates."!9 “We 
must insist," echoed the Mississippi State Baptist Convention of 1891, “that 
they [Negroes] are distinct, for their good and our's [sic]. To do otherwise is 
to inflict an evil on them and to raise an insurmountable barrier to suc- 
cess.” 17 “Theories of race were as much a part of Southern Baptist thinking 
as the Virgin Birth or the Second Coming,” one student declares. 

The outlook in the North was much the same; segregation was the rule 
and integration the exception throughout the nation. Yet Negroes perceived 
differences when they crossed the Mason-Dixon line. In the South the color 
barrier was more precise and the animus aroused by small transgressions 
more violent and intense. 'The tide that swept the popular southern churches 
still worked itself out at the turn of the century. Denominational separation 
preceded and paralleled movements to compel racial segregation into sepa- 
rate schools, separate railway coaches, separate burying grounds, to exclude 
Negroes from the ballot, and to deny them vocational opportunities previ- 
ously afforded.!? 

But central as were ecclesiastical independence and racial segregation to 
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18 Ibid. 
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the southern religious ethos, neither shaped the popular churches so much 
_as an all-pervading poverty. In a region lacking adequate resources either 
for public education or ministerial training, both leadership and response 
carried the stamp of intellectual backwardness. Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians required a seminary degree for clerical ordination, but other de- 
nominations often prescribed nothing more than a call from God. Baptist 
congregations administering ordination seldom demanded formal schooling. 
Southern Methodists asked only that candidates be familiar with the Bible, 
“the ordinary branches of an English education,” and John Wesley’s ser- 
mons “Justification by Faith” and “The Witness of the Spirit”; preachers 
thus licensed “on trial,” however, had to complete a four-year correspond- 
ence course before final ordination?? Professor F. C. Woodward of Wofford 
College complained in 1886 that “a man may enter the [Methodist] itinerant 
ranks without giving to preparation for his great work as much time and 
pains as would be required to make him a journeyman carpenter! Num- 
bers do... who cannot write a complex sentence, or understand it when 
written. . . .”** In 1907 the Nashville Christian Advocate lamented that 
many Methodist clergymen were "totally ignorant" of twentieth-century 
civilization.” As late as 1927 only 4 per cent of the Southern Methodist 
clergy were seminary graduates, only 11 per cent had college degrees, and 
approximately 32 per cent had no schooling beyond the elementary level.” 
Nor was there often time in the pastor's crowded routine for extensive in- 
dependent study. A survey published in 1923 estimated that more than one 
out of three southern clergymen served four or more churches ?* Even so, 
many shared the experience of a Navarro County, Texas, preacher who 
had to “raise a little cotton” to supplement his clerical earnings. A Baptist 
leader complained that Baptist rural churches had “won for themselves the 
pitiful distinction of paying an average wage which is less than a capable 
field laborer now earns.”?® 

Lack of preparation was hardly a handicap in the southern ministry, or 


so Woodward believed. He grumbled that the Southern Methodist Church 
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‘keeps a suspicious eye on its educated young men, but seems to think that 
ignorance and weakness . . . can be entirely trusted with the charge and 
oversight of others." ?9 The 1906 address of the college of bishops seemed 
to support this arraignment: “Those who look to, the pulpit for spiritual 
guidance want the authoritative statement of infallible truth, and not the 
methods of critical research or the varied phases of theological inquiry," the 
bishops proclaimed.” One writer warned in 1887 that “whenever the day 
comes that the Methodist Church requires a college course as conditional 
to admittance to the traveling [preaching] connection, that day will sound 
the death-knell of the Church." "Send out men whose hearts are hot with 
love to God,” he urged, “. .. and the Holy Ghost will use them to the pull- 
ing down of the strongholds of sin and the upbuilding of the kingdom of 
God and his Christ.”** The Baptist Christian Index approvingly likened the 
reaction of a congregation to an “earnest” extempore preacher to that be- 
tween steel and flint—"the sparks fly in all directions.” 

Despite such sentiment, Southern Methodists and Baptists both sponsored 
a theological seminary, the Methodist theological school at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, in Louisville. South- 
ern Presbyterians sponsored four seminaries: Union Theological Seminary 
(Worsham, Virginia), Columbia (South Carolina) Theological Seminary, 
Southwestern (Tennessee) Theological Seminary, and the Louisville Theo- 
logical Seminary. With the exception of Vanderbilt, however, all lacked sub- 
stantial endowments or other reliable sources of revenue. And all had to 
contend with a stifling popular distrust of scholarship. Where academic 
inquiry intruded in the realm of faith, ancient myth was often acclaimed 
over present truth; this was well illustrated in four celebrated cases. 

'The first case involved Alexander Winchell, the noted naturalist, who 
held an appointment as special lecturer at Vanderbilt. Winchell contradicted 
the account in Genesis of creation in a book entitled Pre-Adamites, published 
in 1878.9 Seeking to avoid controversy, Vanderbilt officials discreetly asked 
for his resignation. When he refused, the board of trust promptly abolished 
his lectureship “to make practical and needed advances in other depart- 
ments." Church and university officials did not deny the relevance of Win- 
chell’s pronouncements to the board's action, although considerations of 
economy and efficiency were stressed. The Nashville Christian Advocate told 
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how the lectureship "jostled the schedule,” was “sort of a fifth wheel,” 
"threw classes and students . . . out of joint.” 31 

But talk of reorganization neither misled nor placated the scientist. It 
was, Winchell insisted, “a dismissal from office on account of heresy,” “ec 
clesiastical proscription for an opinion which must be settled by scende 
evidence.” He would be "delighted" if the incident stirred wide contro- 
versy, which indeed it did? Popular Science Monthly scolded the board 
for "bigotry, intolerance, and proscription" and complained that the "stupid 
Southern Methodists that control the university, it seems, can learn noth- 
ing.”9 In the 1896 edition of his monumental History of the Warfare of 
Science with Theology in Christendom, Andrew D. White portrayed the 
Vanderbilt episode as one of the “last expiring convulsions of the old theo- 
logic theory.”** Obviously the university’s action comported with official 
Southern Methodist pronouncements. Earlier that year the General Con- 
ference pointedly censured those “prominent” scientists who “are bending all 
the energies of their most exalted genius to the inculcation of theories which 
are calculated, if not designed, to destroy the: credibility of the Holy Scrip- 
tures," 95 

Presbyterians reacted similarly toward James Woodrow, uncle of Wood- 
row Wilson and professor at the Columbia Theological Seminary. In an 
address in 1884 Woodrow argued that the theory of evolution could be rec- 
- onciled with a “not unreasonable interpretation of the Bible" if man's soul 
were attributed to special creation, He suggested that evolution be con- 
strued as “God's PLAN OF CREATION,” a “wondrous series of events, 
- caused and controlled by the power and wisdom of the Lord God Al- 
mighty. gai" °° 

A rancorous debate ensued and was carried into the General Assembly 
of 1886, where Woodrow personally defended his position. But to no avail. 
By vote of sixty-five to twenty-seven, this highest church tribunal adjudged 
his statements “repugnant to the Word of God and to our Confession of 
Faith” and recommended that his professorial appointment be terminated. 
Seminary trustees then proceeded to dismiss him. Further clarification came 
from the assembly of 1888: “It is the judgment of this General Assembly 
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that Adam’s body was directly fashioned by Almighty God of the dust of 
the Ground, without any natural animal parentage of any kind."*' 

The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary was embroiled in two such 
controversies, the first in 1879, when Professor Crawford H. Toy resigned. 
Toy's resignation followed complaints about his teachings, which purport- 
edly impugned the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. A committee of the 
board of trustees scrutinized his written statement of views, interrogated 
him verbally, and then unanimously recommended that his resignation be 
accepted. Approval of this recommendation by the full board drew praise 
from the denominational press. "Under the circumstances," the Macon, 
Georgia, Christian Index declared, "it was manifestly right for him to 
tender his resignation, and equally so for the Board of 'Trustees to accept." 
"Our denomination will arm itself against this crusade of vainglorious schol- 
arship," asserted the Alabama Baptist: “The fortunes of the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ are not dependent upon German born vagaries.” 'The Cincin- 
nati Journal and Messenger agreed that "no man can maintain good stand- 
ing in a Baptist Theological Seminary who does not find more of Christ 
in the prophecies of Isaiah than Prof. Toy does. Baptists greatly prefer the 
doctrines of Philip and Paul, and Jesus, to those of Prof. Toy.” The Rich- 
mond Religious Herald rejoiced that Toy’s successor “is well known and 
universally loved" and that "there was no risk involved in his appoint- 
ment." 38 

The reaction of two dissenting trustees was decidedly different. In a 
strongly worded statement, they chided the board majority for acting pre- 
cipitously and praised Toy for his "intellectual courage" and "beautiful pat- 
tern of loyalty to God's truth.” The dissenters also sounded a “sigh and cry 
for more independence and freedom of thought in the study of the Scrip- 
tures" and begged that the seminary not become a mere “manufactory of 
theological music boxes, all shaped and pitched alike to give forth an un- 
variable number of invariable tunes.” Another Baptist grumbled that Toy 
had been “guillotined” by a “petrified orthodoxy.” 3% — 

A second altercation two decades later centered around the president 
of the seminary, William Heth Whitsitt. Like Toy, Whitsitt was an alum- 
nus of the school, and, like Toy, he had joined the faculty after completing 
advanced study in Germany. His difficulties in the denomination grew out 
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of a historical study of early Baptists, which he pursued for many years in 
the United States and abroad. He first revealed some of his findings in an 
address at the seminary, in 1880, and subsequently published them in the 
Independent and in a book entitled A Question in Baptist History? 

Whitsitt prefaced his book with bold assertions that immersion was the 
only mode of Christian baptism in the New Testament era. “That,” he wrote, 
"js a closed question; it does not admit of being opened among Baptist 
people.” But, having so faithfully affirmed his orthodoxy on this crucial point, 
he proceeded to recite evidence that the antecedents of American Baptists 
had erroneously baptized by sprinkling. “Few Anabaptists of any country 
were immersionists," he concluded, and none of the English Anabaptists im- 
mersed before 1641. Moreover, he declared, “within the limits of the uncer- 
tainty which is freely acknowledged, the weight appears to incline very clearly 
towards the view that Roger Williams was sprinkled and not immersed at 
Providence in 1639." If these conclusions were not to be drawn from the ev- 
idence, then “it is useless to prosecute historical investigations of any sort. We 
may as well close the books, and proceed to evolve our historical conclusions . 
entirely from our own consciousness without any reference to the events that 
have taken place in the world." t 

But the evidence left many Baptists unconvinced. Anguished outcries arose 
from a powerful Landmark faction led by James R. Graves, editor of the 
Memphis Baptist. Landmarkists stressed the congregational structure of the 
denomination and held aloof from cooperative church enterprises. Foremost 
of all they emphasized the exclusive correctness of Baptist doctrines and their 
claim of an unbroken succession of Baptist congregations practicing immer- 
sion back to the time of Christ.“ "Protestant historians frankly admit that 
Baptist churches are the only religious communities that have stood since the 
apostles, and as Christian societies, which have preserved pure the doctrine of 
the gospel through all ages," Graves asserted in 1870. “There is no church but 
a body of immersed believers who have been immersed by a duly appointed 
officer of a Scriptural church.” Thus the continuity of immersing Baptist 
congregations was a belief as vital to Landmarkism as the apostolic succession 
to Catholicism. As early as 1880 Graves charged Whitsitt with heresy and 
served notice that “we do not want German Rationalism and infidelity taught 
to our young ministers." 4? 
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Nevertheless, Whitsitt retained his professorship and was chosen president 
£ the seminary in 1895. Among other apparent aspirants overlooked by the 
"ustees was the Reverend Thomas T. Eaton, pastor of the Louisville Walnut 
treet Baptist Church, editor of the Western Recorder, and chief Landmark 
Jokesman since Graves’s death in 1893. Eaton made no attempt to conceal 
is disgruntlement. “We in America are fast drifting toward a state of things 
rhich has long existed in Germany, where the freedom of theological pro- 
:ssors is complete,” he complained. "A man who is an atheist may be a pro- 
essor of theology in Germany, and it is all right. We have not reached that 
oint in this country, but we are drifting in that direction." He published an 
rticle declaring that “whoever attempts to prove that the church system of the 
Jew Testament has ever been extinct... is neither a good Baptist nor a safe 
;xgician, however skilled in history.” One contributor to the Western Recorder 
harged that anyone denying the historical continuity of Baptist churches 
racticing immersion “is an infidel.”* 

Strong words were accompanied by equally strong deeds. In 1897 the 
sentucky State Baptist Association formally demanded Whitsitt’s resigna- 
ion, and the following year voted to withhold support from the school as 
ong as he continued in office. At least five other state organizations and 
iumerous district associations took similar action. Reacting to the protests, 
eminary trustees summoned the harassed president to elucidate his historical 
indings before them, in 1897. "I can do no otherwise than to reaffirm my po- 
ition," he told the board. “But if in the future it should ever be made to ap- 
war that I have erred in my conclusions I would promptly and cheerfully 
ay so. I am a searcher after truth. . . ." The board voted to retain him in office, 
leclaring itself unqualified to “sit in judgment on questions in Baptist his- 
ory.” Again, in 1898, Whitsitt was re-elected, but this time the board equivo- 
ated by setting up a special committee to exercise continuous surveillance 
‚ver the school. 

It had become apparent, however, that Whitsitt’s attackers would settle 
or nothing short of unconditional surrender; indeed, it now seemed clear 
hat they would strive to destroy the seminary if he continued as its head. 
Nor could their power in the Southern Baptist Convention be ignored. In 
(898 the convention refused to fill vacancies on the board of trustees, appoint- 
ng instead a committee to study the advisability "of changing the present 
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relation of the Convention to the Seminary." The Reverend B. H. Carroll of 
Waco, Texas (later president of the Southwestern Baptist "Theological Sem- 
inary), announced he would sponsor a move at the next convention to term- 
inate "the slight and remote bond of connection between this body and the 
Seminary." 

Stung by the ferocity of the attack, Whitsitt reluctantly decided to yield. 
On July 13, 1898, he submitted his resignation, effective at the close of the 
1898-1899 session. “We have learned with much satisfaction of the resignation 
of Dr. Whitsitt," a resolution of the Mississippi State Baptist Convention de- 
clared. "Accepting his resignation as a fact in good faith, we deem this an op- 
portune time to reaffirm our loyalty to the Seminary and pledge to it our 
most hearty support." A Texas Baptist rejoiced that "sentiment and help 
will again flow as a current toward the Seminary." Eaton suggested “it might 
be well that the trustees should meet immediately and accept his resignation." 
Although the trustees ignored Eaton's advice, they did accept the resignation 
at their regular meeting the following spring. Thus was harmony restored 
between the seminary, the Southern Baptist Convention, and state and district 
Baptist associations. The convention committee designated to consider “chang- 
ing the present relation of the Convention to the Seminary" made no recom- 
mendation; Carroll announced he no longer favored withdrawing Baptist 
sponsorship from the school.*? 

Of course faculty removals for doctrinal unorthodoxy were not a pecu- 
liarly southern eccentricity. But the actions against Winchell, Woodrow, Toy, 
and Whitsitt—involving as they did the highest authority in all three-major 
white denominations—evidenced a general and concerted reluctance to re- 
examine traditional precepts. It was the degree of consensus on such issues 


that distinguished the South. Littleeducated clergymen nurtured and per- 
petuated the consensus, as did ecclesiastical structures wherein the laity ex- 


ercised a powerful voice. Among both clergy and rank and file there was an 
awesome reverence for the Bible, literally construed, and a hypersensitivity 
toward any subversion of hallowed beliefs.** 

If little attention was given to newer theological interpretations, even less 
was given to the application of Christian teachings to the social milieu. A 
Baptist historian finds that editors of Baptist journals in the southeastern 
states failed during this era "to perceive any relation between Christian moral- 
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ity and economic justice” and “showed little compassion t 
employees.” °° This was surely true of an analysis publishe 
Baptist Christian Index, in 1900: 


The majority of the poor, “the submerged tenth,” the begrimed r 
in the slums and wretched tenement houses of our large cities, s 
also found in the smaller towns and even in the country, are « 
wicked and immoral. Many reformers of the day teach that, if 
surroundings and educate them, you can lift them up. Far be į 
courage any efforts along this line of work; but what these pe 
made over again. There is but one power in the world that can 
is the gospel of the Son of God.51 


Only in matters relating to pious conduct did southern « 
often to influence public policy before 19oo. Hunter Farish ol 
Southern Methodist reform endeavors “were directed agai 
in those ‘worldly’ amusements which, though not specificall 
the Scriptures, were yet believed to be conducive to immor: 
Spain finds that Southern Baptists “occasionally called for 
government in promoting personal purity through prohil 
that they were "usually apathetic toward organized reforn 
As early as 1878 the Southern Presbyterian General Assen 
"concert of Christian effort to abate or remove violations of 
by Sunday railroad trains, steamers, mails, etc," and comme 
of the civil commonwealths” in this area.** Southern Methoc 
held aloof from the campaign for more stringent Sabbatical 
Presbyterians in the 1880’s in advocating legal prohibition. 
bling, and divorce laws also drew the attention of religious ec 
convocations.°® But any broad attention to social reform w: 
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"Our Church is strictly a religious and in no v 
ern Methodist bishops reiterated in 1894. "The 
to the one work of testifying to all men rer 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ, the better shal 
of our country and race.” 

Essentially, religious thought in the South 
of frontier revivalism. An almost single-min 
generation remained. Sermons abounded in e: 
of heaven, and the horrors of hell; often they x 
"personal emotional experience and nothing 
plained that “with gratifying but all-too-few ex 
confine themselves largely to evangelistic serm 
Southern Baptist Convention in 1899 George | 
First Baptist Church and a renowned pulpit 
expounded "philosophy, or science, or culture 
far," he declared, “let us commend to the lips 


enrolled in church related institutions. Southern Baptist 
opposed public education in the 1870's and early 1880 
supported elementary schools by the turn of the century. ' 
tbat will ensure the partial education at least of every chil 
Nashville Christian Advocate, in 1907. "The battle again 
ready to join the State in any campaign that will result 
illiteracy. " “God believes in education,” a commission of 
claimed in 1913. But endorsements of public schools were 
they operate under a religious influence. (US Department c 
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glass, filled with painted water ...or to a heartbroken mother a poem on the 
north pole. . . .” He ridiculed “screaming voices which propose to adjust dis- 
cordant elements in both church and state,” “the great itch abroad in the land 
demanding ‘reform,’ " and insisted that the message of the church must be 
the simple message of personal redemption through Jesus Christ.® Similarly, 
in 1902, the Southern Methodist bishops eulogized early leaders of their 
church, noting that they had not been “hindered in their work by a seeming 
obligation to instruct the people in philosophy and science and all sociological 
problems as platform lecturers. , . "9 

Popular hymns warned of the uncertainty of human existence. A hymn in 
the official Southern Methodist Hymnal cautioned that: 

Death rides on every passing breeze, 


And lurks in every flower; 
Each season has its own disease, 


Its peril every hour!9? 
A. selection in the Southern Baptist Hymn and Praise Book warned of: 


That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heav'n and earth shall pass away! 
What pow'r shall be the sinner's stay? 
How shall we meet that dreadful day? 9* ` 

A North Carolina minister's sermon on "Heavenly Recognition" conjec- 
tured that earthly friendships would be renewed after death and that “pastors 
will meet their dear flocks there and rejoice with them." The editor of the 
Methodist Raleigh Christian Advocate visualized the “hosts of the redeemed 
gathering about the great White Throne. .. . They are clothed in garments of 
white, with crowns of rejoicing upon their brows, and golden harps suspended 
on their arms, and palms of victory in their hands.” Another North Carolina 
clergyman wrote that “it is sad to say farewell to those who are dying; but 
how sweet to think of greeting [them] on the eternal shore of rest, sweet 
resp = 

Emotional responses attested the soul-stirring potency of such themes. In 
1900 the Reverend Franklin H. Kerfoot, onetime professor at the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary and later corresponding secretary of the South- 
ern Baptist Home Mission Board, delivered a sermon before the Texas State 

60 The American Baptist Pulpit at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century, ed. Henry T. 
Louthan (Williamsburg, Va., 1903), 254-73. 

91 Methodist Episcopal Church, South, General Conference, Journal, 1902 (Nashville, n.d.), 
"en Hymn and Tune Book of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South (Nashville, 1894), 297. 

98 Baptist Hymn and Praise Book (Nashville, 1904), Hymn No. 538. 


64 North Carolina Sermons, ed. Levi Branson (3 vols., Raleigh, N. C., 1893), III, 33, 182, 
309. 
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“tribulations, and persecutions, and famine, and nakedness, and sword. . . .” 
The only hope was that “God will not forsake us in death. . . . Nothing shall 
separate us from His love then." Kerfoot's passionate affirmation of this hope, 
following his dreary portrayal of hopelessness, evoked a turbulent demonstra- 
tion. Á correspondent of the Raleigh Biblical Recorder described the scene: 
The congregation rose and sang "How Firm a Foundation," while men shouted, 
wept, and embraced, and struggled to express the inexpressible joy within them. 
Think of an audience of twenty-five hundred people rushing and surging to shake 
hands and embrace, climbing over chairs, waving hands and handkerchiefs. Tt was 
wonderful—wonderfull © 

Although camp meetings had been generally supplanted by more decorous 
indoor services, most southern congregations still sponsored special evangelistic 
campaigns each year.°® The revival season in July and August, after the crops 
were laid by, was a major focus and outlet, Southern Baptists “often seem... 
to regard evangelism as the be-all and end-all of religion,” one critic com- 
plained.9" It was an indictment applicable also to most other Protestants. C. 
Vann Woodward tells of two North Carolina counties where an aggregate 
of 211 revivals was conducted in one year during this era! ®* Religious news- 
papers devoted lengthy columns to revivals; a few reports published in 1900 
are illustrative. A South Carolina dispatch related that the “village of McClel- 
lanville has just passed through one of the happiest revivals that has ever been 
conducted in that section of the coast country.” The pastor of the Dalton, 
Georgia, Methodist Church announced that “for three weeks, during a down- 
pour of rain day and night, the greatest revival Dalton ever had has been go- 
ing on” and that “practically the whole city [is] revived.” A participant in an 
East Macon, Georgia, revival wrote that “I never saw such a meeting. It 


looked as if the entire community had professed conversion.” ® The Lexing-__ 


ton, Mississippi, Baptist Church likened its revival to “a cluster of rich grapes! 
We crushed them and drank the sacred wine and by faith inhaled the fra- 
grant spices of the ‘empty tomb.’” At Union Baptist Church, in Tippah 
County, Mississippi, the service that was to conclude a revival ended “with a 
good old-time handshaking while the membership sang, with feeling, ‘Amaz- 
ing Grace, with chorus, "We'll all sing Hallelujah.’ The interest was so 
marked ... that it was thought best to continue the meeting....” A report 

65 Louthan, American Baptist Pulpit, 733-51. 

68 Charles A. Johnson, The Frontier Camp Meeting: Religion's Harvest Time (Dallas, 1955), 
is an able treatment, ‘Revivalism in this century is surveyed in William G. McLoughlin, Jr., 
Modern Revivalism: Charles Grandison Finney to Billy Graham (New York, 1959). 

87 Dixon, “Southern Baptists through Northern Eyes.” 


68 C. Vann Woodward, Origins of the New South, 1877-1913 (Baton Rouge, La., 1951), 452. 
99 Nashville Christian Advocate, June 28, Aug. 9, Nov. 1, 1900. 
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from the Hermansville, Mississippi, Baptist Church de 
a “spiritual earthquake.”*” Luxora, Arkansas, Method 
high ground, having just closed one of the most success 
in the county”; in that same state a report from the li 
declared that “our whole community was moved anc 
of evangelistic services. From Texas came an account. 
on the Glenwood Charge, near Fort Worth, where “the: 
time power,’ as Christians were made happy and shoute 
“shouted as of old, and gave unmistakable evidence of : 
“most glorious” revival at Oak Grove Baptist Churck 
Texas; Nacona, Texas, Methodists told of being | 
wave.” 8 

But few revivals of the year produced such evidenc 
the Scottsville, Kentucky, Methodist Church. A publist 
“we used old-time methods; had the mourners bem 
prayed until conviction seized the sinner and invited | 
seemed to vindicate this procedure. More than ninety 
and an unestimated number were “reclaimed.” Among 
county attorney, city attorney, city marshal, district cl 
representative men of the city.” * 

Where religious passions surged to a high tide, re 
tracted. In 1900, Methodist revivals at Tracy City, Ten 
Kentucky, lasted three weeks, while Russellville, Arka 
“blessed with a great meeting, which continued more t 
other meeting at Dalton, Georgia, continued three we 
tended for “another week at least.” The Knoxville Hi 
odist Church entered its sixth week of revival servi: 
“with added enthusiasm and zeal.” And, in July 1904, t 
okee Avenue Baptist Church, at Gaffney, South Caroli 
continous [sic] revival for the past two months.” But th 
Han Advocate complained in 1900 that “most meetings ] 
get great ingatherings.”*5 

Normally revivals were evaluated according to num 
though other results were not overlooked. During one « 


70 Jackson, Mississippi, Baptist Record, July 26, Aug. 11, 16, 190 

71 Nashville Christian Advocate, July 19, Aug. 16, Oct. 18, 1900. 

12 Dallas Baptist Standard, July 10, 1900. 

73 Nashville Christan Advocate, Mar. 22, 1900. 

74 Ibid., Mar. 8, 1900. 

T5 Ibid., Feb. 15, Mar. 8, June 28, July 19, Aug. 30, 1900; Greens 
Courier, July 21, 1904. 


some help” in promoting tranquillity. A r 
Carolina, told of only one addition to the c 
was strengthened spiritually." Occasional 
were stimulated. During one meeting, $ 
education fund; during another, a $650.01 
Jackson, Tennessee, a church board incre: 
during a revival.” 

All southerners did not regard revivali: 
eron, Texas, Baptist boasted that his con 
. evangelistic order, and it is hoped that ou: 

kind, manifesting itself principally durir 
absence at other times." A South Carolina 
that the gospel should be preached that si 
‚that excitement shall be created to streng 
Nashville Christian Advocate cautionec 
"churned up by artificial stimulants, and 
"Morbid and unnatural excitement of the 
ance of the faculties, enfeebles the will, anc 
Advocate warned. 'The Southern Methodi: 
1894 that "many communities are restless 
listic meetings yearly. . . .” There were fre 
tution of "jerky, ditty-like" songs for the 
official hymnals.** 

But complaints and warnings did litt 
vivals flourished, most of all, because the 
society. They brought hope to many who 
many who knew little of release. The revis 
and zeal to others. With an intensity, a ca 
craft, resorting often to violent gestures, he 
row, passion and pathos, love and redempt 
into the fold and the hope of believers rek 
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afforded a welcome respite from rural isolation. Visiting, the renewal of old 
acquaintances, and courting among the young people were more than inci- 
dental accompaniments of the revival season. 

And so the South remained a land of piety and tradition. “There is no 
part of the world in which ministers of the Gospel are more respected than in 
the Southern states," a distinguished Methodist editor declared." The Rev- 
erend H. C. Morrison of Asbury College doubted whether there was “another 
territory of like area beneath the sun, where there is a stronger, better faith 
in the Bible, where the Sabbath is better observed, where a larger per cent. of 
the people attend church, and where virtue in womanhood and honesty in 
manhood are more common and command a better premium." "? A preoc- 
cupation with individual repentance, a dogged insistence on Biblical inerrancy, 
a tendency toward overt expression of intense religious emotions: these leg- 
acies of frontier revivalism still held a primacy. Of this most southerners were 
proud. 


T8 Nashville CAristian Advocate, Oct. 17, 1885, quoted in Farish, Circuit Rider Dismounts, 
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T9 Atlanta Southern Presbyterian, Aug. 10, 1905. 


The "Indianization" of the Egyptian Administration 
under, British Rule — 


Roszar L. Trenor* 


ON September 13, 1882, British troops defeated the Egyptian forces of Colonel | 
Ahmad Arabi at Tell el-Kebir and advanced on Cairo. This date marks-the — ^f 
beginning of the British occupation of Egypt. 'The British disclaimed any in- 
tention to make their occupation permanent, arguing that the only reason they 
had dispatched troops to Egypt was to restore order. According to their 
spokesman, the troops were to be withdrawn as soon as order was restored.! 
At the same time the British realized that evacuation could be carried out suc- 
. cessfully only after a general reconstruction of the Egyptian administration. 
The extravagance of Khedive Ismail (1863-1879), the interference of the 
foreign powers in Egyptian finances and administration for the purpose of 
ensuring the prompt payment of Egypt's debt, and then the Arabi revolution 
of 1881-1882 had left the Egyptian administration thoroughly disorganized. X 
The army was disgruntled and leaderless following the defeat at Tell el-Kebir. 
Every branch of the government had seen its budget cut drastically in the 
later years of Ismail's reign to provide money for Egypt's mounting debt pay- 
ments, Reductions in the budget of the Ministry of Public Instruction had 
forced the closing of many schools and colleges? Reports from public health 
inspectors indicated that the regular programs of the Department ot Public ^ 7 
Health could not be maintained properly because of a lack of funds. The hospi- 
tals were poorly staffed and needed repairs. It was widely feared that the De- +, 
partment of Public Health would be unable to resist the spread of epidemicdis- ~; 
eases like cholera and plague if they broke out? 

In the face of these problems the British set about the task of general re- 
organization. Because of a lack of funds they were not able to carry out a 


* Mr. Tignor, who is interested mainly in the history of the modern Middle East, is the 
author of “Some Materials for a History of the Arabi Revolution; A Bibliographical Survey” 
(Middle East Journal, XVI [Spring 1962]). He is an instructor at Princeton University. 

1 Recent studies have proved beyond any reasonable doubt the sincerity of the British promises 
to evacuate Egypt in this period. (See, for instance, Ronald Robinson and John Gallagher, Africa 
and the Victorians: The Climax of Imperialism in the Dark Continent [New York, 1961], 
122-59.) 

2 Jarnes Heyworth-Dunne, An Introduction to the History of Education in Modern Egypt 
(London, 1938), 383-93. ; 

__ *Salim to Khairy, No. 1875, Nov. 6, 1883, Department of Public Health, copy letters, 4 
IVCCXX, Egyptian Archives at the Citadel, Cairo. 
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eral and immediate reconstruction of the Egyptian administration, but 
ugh gradual reform, mainly in selected departments and with selected 
grams, they did effect a substantial amount of administrative reorganiza- 
1. The dominant theme of their reform program was the introduction of 
iniques, institutions, and programs based on their own Indian experience. 
‘the most part, these programs were introduced by British officials and 
inicians trained in India. For these reasons there is considerable justifica- 
¿for calling this entire process the Indianization of the Egyptian administra- 
1. Or to be more precise, what is meant by the term Indianization as ap- 
d to Egypt in this period is the grafting of Indian institutions and methods 
o Egyptian institutions which in themselves reflected Ottoman, French, 
| purely Egyptian influences. The foundations for the Indianization of the 
¡ptian administration were laid principally in the first decade of British 
: in Egypt (1882-1892), as an investigation of judicial reform, the police, 
army, political institutions, the Department of Public Health, hydraulics, 
ication, and finance will indicate. 


The overriding issue in the first decade of the occupation was finance. 
ail had left Egypt with a debt totaling nearly //100,000,000, payment on 
ich consumed nearly two-thirds of the Egyptian budget in 1883. For the 
t years of British rule only a little more than £ 3,000,000 were available for 
ninistrative expenses, Until 1888 the Egyptian government was involved in 
juctrand’go race against bankruptcy, and as late as 1893 over 40 per cent 
the budget was still being set aside for debt payments. Finance set the 
its within which the British were able to operate. It also imposed upon 
m the necessity to direct funds into the so-called remunerative branches of 
administration: hydraulics, agriculture, and public works. 'This, in turn, 
ant neglecting other departments, such as education and public health, 
ierally and perhaps unwisely considered unremunerative. Moreover, the 
at thrust toward Indianization that occurred around 1890 was possible 
y because financial consolidation had been achieved. It is hardly surprising, 
refore, that the earliest reports of the British consul general, Lord Cromer, 
re financial reports and that the English financial adviser wielded more 
ver than any other English official except Cromer.* 

When the British occupied Egypt in 1882, the financial situation appeared 
¡thing but bright. Egypt's finances were regulated by a set of conventions 
t had been negotiated several years before the British occupation. By these 


t Both Auckland Colvin, The Making of Modern Egypt (New York, 1906), and Lord 
1er, England in Egypt (London, 1892), have excellent discussions on the E Egyptian financia! 
ition. Lord Cromer, born Evelyn Baring, was not raised to the peerage until 1892. For pur- 
s of clarity, however, he shall be referred to only as Cromer. 
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conventions certain revenues were pledged to the payment of the debt, and 
others were intended to cover Egyptian administrative expenses. An inter- 
national institution, known as the caisse de la dette, representing the Great 
Powers in Egypt, ensured that these conventions were not violated by the 
Egyptian government. Unfortunately, realistic appraisals of Egyptian rev- 
enues had not been made when these conventions were negotiated, and the 
Egyptian government soon found itself without sufficient funds to meet its 
administrative expenses. The government was, in fact, in the rather em- 
barrassing position of paying off its regular debt, while accumulating a large 
new floating debt. The unexpected military expenses in the Sudan in 1883 and 
1884 only aggravated the situation. For a time bankruptcy seemed imminent, 
but in 1885 the Great Powers met in London and negotiated changes in the 
old financial conventions. More money was set aside for administrative needs, 
and the payments on the debt were reduced. 'The race against bankruptcy 
continued until 1888, but in that year the British financial adviser was finally 
able to write that "it would require a succession of bad years to place the 
present financial position in any serious state." Subsequently, money was 
available to develop Egypt's economic potential, primarily through hydraulic 


improvements, and the country was firmly secured against a relapse. — 


The credit for having brought order to Egypt's chaotic financial scene be- 
longs almost entirely to a body of Anglo-Indian officials. The accounts were 
audited, and a new system of accounting of 1évenue and expendizire was iñ- 
troduced by Gerald Fitzgerald on loan from the Indian government. Two of 
the first three Egyptian financial advisers were Anglo-Indians. Under the 
guidance of these men many programs were borrowed from Indian experience. 
The fundamental tenet of the Egyptian administration that taxes should be 
reduced before money was spent on expensive administrative programs found 


its inspiration in India. Cromer was fond of quoting the statement of ~ 


Lord Lawrence, viceroy of India from 1863 to 1869, that "light taxation was 
‘the panacea for foreign rule."" Accordingly, as soon as financial stability had 
been attained in 1888, the government undertook to reduce taxes, postponing 
most administrative reforms until these reductions had been carried out? 
Other Anglo-Indian economic policies pursued in Egypt were the reduction 
of tariffs, the encouragement of peasant landholding, and the freedom of 


5 Baring to Salisbury, No. 12, Dec. 4, 1888, enclosing report of Edgur Vincent, financial ad- 
viser, House of Commons Sessional Papers, Egypt No. 4 (1889), LXXXVIII, c. 5718. 

6 P. G. Elgood, The Transit of Egypt (London, 1928), 92. 

T Lord Cromer, ms and Literary Essays, Second Series (London, 1915), 199. 

8 Annual Report of Lord Cromer, House of Commons Sessional Papers, Egypt No. 1 (1895), 
CIX, c. 7644. There i is, however, some truth in the charge that many of the so-called reductions 
were only remissions of taxes that could not be collected. (Theodore Rothstein, Egypr's Ruin 
[Londan 1910], 294.) 
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movement given almost all foreign concerns in important spheres of Egypt's 
economic life. 

Egypt's guiding hand in this period belonged, of course, to Cromer, Great 
Britain's consul general and virtual ruler of Egypt from 1883 to 1907. A better 
candidate could hardly have been found. Cromer had an intimate knowledge 
of Egyptian finance, derived from his assignment as commissioner of the 
public debt in the reign of Ismail. He had also served as financial member in 
the Indian government during Lord Ripon's administration from 1880 until 
— his Egyptian appointment in 1883. His financial and administrative genius, 

proven during three years of work in India, undoubtedly accounted for his 
later appointment as much as his previous experience in Egypt. Because of 
his Indian experience he was ideally qualified to guide the process of the In- 
dianization of the Egyptian administration. Additionally, he had other in- 
dispensable qualities without which he would surely have failed in Egypt: 
self-confidence, resourcefulness, and aggressiveness, which could upon oc- 
casion become excessive. Probably he was not temperamentally suited to guide 
the destinies of Egypt when the Egyptian nationalists were demanding an 
extension of education and responsible self-government, as they were in the 
:— -Jast years of his administration. But for the early years, when Egypt was on 
the verge of bankruptcy, when the English government refused to help even 
by providing sound advice, and when each measure had to be pushed through 
in the face of unrelenting resistance, it hardly seems likely that the British 
could have found a more suitable candidate than Cromer. Egyptian mod- 
ernization owes a vast, but heretofore insufficiently recognized, debt to 
Cromer. 


In his book Modern Egypt, Cromer wrote that "prior to 1883 no system of 
justice existed."? This statement is only partly true. Egypt's judicial problems 
stemmed, not from a lack, but from a superabundance of courts and judicial 
systems. Indeed, it is fair to say that prior to the British occupation Egypt was 
a judicial Tower of Babel. Many cases involving foreigners were tried before 
courts known as Mixed Tribunals. Created in 1875 through the tireless efforts 
of Egypt's leading minister, Nubar Pasha, these courts were composed, in the 
majority, of European judges, designated by the various foreign powers. They 
administered French law with only minor variations and dealt primarily with 
civil cases. Most criminal cases involving foreign subjects or foreign protégés 
were tried in the individual consular courts which administered the law of 
the subject person. Appeals from the rulings of the consular courts were 


9 Lord Cromer, Modern Egypt (2 vols., New York, 1916), H, 516. 
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often heard in higher courts in the individual's own country. Thus, the court 
system dealing with non-Egyptians was almost entirely beyond the control of 
the Egyptian government? The Egyptian or Native Courts, as they were 
called, dealt with civil and criminal cases involving Egyptians. Their structure, 
their procedure, and the law they administered were hopelessly ill defined. 
The executive branches of the government regularly interfered in the work- 
ings and decisions of these courts. 'The judges were political appointees, and 
the law in many cases was an indiscriminate mixture of Ottoman law, 


Egyptian administrative rulings, and French law, taken from Paris or Con- 


stantinople. As there was no corporate civil code, judges were allowed con- 
siderable freedom in deciding civil cases and usually based their decisions on 
any law that might come to mind.“ The final important cluster of courts 
were the religious courts. Severely restricted throughout the nineteenth 
century, their jurisdiction was confined principally to such personal and 
family questions as marriage, divorce, testament, and so forth. | 
British officials quickly realized that Egyptian administrative stability could 
be guaranteed only by a reorganization of the courts. Even as early as Septem- 
ber 13, 1882, the British consul general in Egypt, Edward Malet, had prepared 


v. 
* 


a memorandum calling on the Egyptian government to reform its judicial— ~.., 


system. “Until this is done,” he wrote, “all financial reforms, all administrative 
reforms, all military reforms will be of no avail.”'? The Mixed Tribunals 
could not be altered as they had just recently been established and were 
working moderately well. 'The efforts to abolish consular jurisdiction, by en- 
dowing the Mixed Tribunals with jurisdiction over criminal matters, came 
to nought as the Great Powers refused to give up this authority. Furthermore, 
because of their reluctance to interfere in the religious life of the nation, the 
British hesitated to tamper with the religious courts.? Instead they turned 
their attention directly to the Native Courts, which were admittedly the most 
in need of reform. Armed with Indian codes of law and Indian procedure, 
the British officials saw here the opportunity to reconstruct the Egyptian sys- 
tem along the lines of the Indian system. 


10 These courts were officially Egyptian, but because foreign judges, appointed by foreign 
powers, predominated, they often reflected the interests of the foreign residents in Egypt and 
even of foreign governments more accurately than the desires of the Egyptian people. In addition, 
the courts enjoyed the power to bring the Egyptian government to trial—a power that they used 
on occasion to hamper its operations. For 2 more complete description of the Mixed Tribunals 
and consular jurisdiction, the reader should refer to Jasper Yeates Brinton, The Mixed Courts of 
Egypt (New Haven, Conn., 1930). 

11 For a discussion of these courts, see al-Kırab al-Dhahabi (2 vols., Cairo, 1937—38), I, 62-97, 
and Ahmad Fathi Zagblül, al-Muhámah (Cairo, 1900), 158-291. 

12 Malet to Granville, No. 1, Sept. 13, 1882, House of Commons Sessional Papers, Egypt 
No. 2 (1883), LXXXII, c. 3462. 

13 Except for an unsuccessful venture in 1896 the British left the religious courts alone until 
Lord Kitchener's administration (1911-1914). 
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British illusions about reconstituting the Egyptian judicial system along 
Indian lines were to be dispelled quickly, however. In the first place Egypt’s 
orientation in judicial matters was entirely French. The Mixed Tribunals 
were French, and if the Mixed Tribunals were to be amalgamated with the 
reformed Native Courts at some future date, as everyone hoped, it would not 
do to introduce a whole new set of codes and procedures. Those few Egyp- 
tians, trained in law, moreover, were conversant with French law. Anglo-In- 
dian courts would have been at a serious disadvantage from the outset because 
of a lack of trained personnel. But the most decisive reason that Anglo- 
Indian law was not introduced was that the Egyptian government had al- 
ready drawn up a program of reforms that could be instituted more easily 
than the proposals, still in the formative stage, of the Anglo-Indian officials. 
In 1880 and 1881 Egyptian committees had been created for the purpose of 
reforming the Native Courts. 'Their recommendations, held in abeyance dur- 
ing the Arabi revolution, but put forward after the establishment of the oc- 
cupation, called for the introduction of French codes and the creation of a set 
of courts, based primarily on the French system. The proposals were suff- 
ciently detailed and well thought out as to silence most of the British critics. 
Earlier, in preparation for the eventual reform of the Egyptian courts, large 
segments of French law had been translated into Arabic. Confronted with 
this impressive list of objections, the British officials had no other recourse but 
to accept the reforms projected by their Egyptian colleagues. In June 1883 the 
decree establishing the new courts was promulgated. Shortly thereafter, the 
new codes, based extensively on the Code Napoléon, were issued. French in- 
fluence, which had been dominant in most of the programs of modernization 
carried out by Mohammed Ali and Ismail, thereby retained its supremacy in 
the reformed judicial system.** 

In spite of their assent to the reforms of 1883 the British experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in adjusting to the unfamiliar French codes and procedure. 
Two highly placed British officials resigned their positions in the Ministry of 
Justice in protest over the operation of the courts. Both of them, not sur- 
prisingly, were men trained in India, and both expressed the view that the 
Indian courts were far superior to the Egyptian courts. The most common 
complaints against the new Egyptian courts were that the system was over- 
centralized, that the principle of trying cases before three or more judges, 
modeled after French procedure, was slow and expensive, that the office of 
the parquet, responsible for carrying out investigations in criminal cases, rend- 


14 The reform of the Native Courts and the rationale behind the choice of French law are 
discussed in considerable detail in al-Kitdb al-Dhahabi, I, 99-126. 
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ered the police powerless in these matters, that the preliminary investigation, 
conducted by the juge d'instruction, carried too much weight in criminal cases, 
and that the courtroom procedure was not flexible enough.!5 Benson Maxwell, 
one of the British officials at the Ministry of Justice, spoke for the other Brit- 
ish officials in Egypt when he said that French law with its attention to detail 
was "utterly unsuited to this country,” adding that “no person who has a 
general acquaintance either with the reforms made in our country or with 
Indian legislation of the last quarter of a century both in procedure and in the 
law of evidence can look upon such a system as rationally calculated to ad- 
minister justice either quickly, cheaply, or efficiently.”*® English influence, 
nonetheless, reached its nadir after the resignation in 1885 of Raymond West, 
the top ranking English official in the Ministry of Justice. From then until 
1890 there were very few Englishmen serving as judges and not a single 
British official, highly placed, in the Ministry of Justice. Indeed, by 1890 the 
Native Courts were almost entirely run by Egyptian personnel. 'The European 
judges, appointed at the time of the inauguration of the new courts, had al- 
most all resigned their appointments in the intervening period.” 

The Egyptian courts had been created with high expectations. English 
and Egyptians alike had anticipated that they would give Egypt greater in- 
ternal security than it had previously enjoyed. By 1890 it was obvious that 
‘these hopes had not been realized. Cromer readily admitted that the Ministry 
of Justice was one of the least satisfactory departments.** Court procedure was 
slow and expensive. 'The courts were located only in the large cities, at too 
great a distance for the masses of the population. Crime had risen at an alarm- 
ing rate.’® Indeed, to restore order in the countryside the British had sanc- 
tioned the creation of special administrative courts, which were able to con- 
duct trials and to render verdicts without abiding by the strict letter of the 
law. These courts, however, had been subject to considerable abuse and, be- 
cause of adverse criticism, had been abolished in 1889. It was under these cir- 
cumstances, therefore, that Cromer requested the services of a new judicial 


15 A good summary of these criticisms can be found in C. E. Coles Pasha, Recollections and 
Reflections (London, 1918), 83. 

16 Baring to Granville, No. 31, Jan. 26, 1884, enclosing report by Maxwell, House of Com- 
mons Sessional Papers, Egypt No. 12 (1884), LXXXVIII, c. 3969. 

17 Brinton, Mixed Courts of Egypt, 277. The Egyptian government had decided even before 
the British occupation to select Europeans as judges for the reformed courts. (See the memo of 
Husayn Fakhri, Minister of Justice, of Dec. 1882, quoted in al-Kstab al-Dhahabi, I, 107—15.) 

18 There is also the opinion of Joseph Chamberlain, a visitor to Egypt in 1890, who left with 
Cromer a memo praising the government for its progress, but citing the judicial system and the 
police as requiring additional reform. This memo is quoted in Joseph Chamberlain, 4 Political 
Memoir, ed. C. H. D. Howard (London, 1953), 314-20. 

19 Baring to Salisbury, No. 404, Dec. 3, 1889, Public Record Office (PRO) Foreign Office 
(FO) IR [hereafter cited as PRO, FO]. 
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adviser, John Scott, in order to carry out a further : 
system. 

Scott's credentials were more impressive than t 
cessors. Having graduated from Oxford, he was ca 
reasons of health he had gone to Egypt where he 
the Mixed Tribunals after having mastered Frenc 
India as a judge and remained there until called I 
adviser in 189o. His particular qualifications for t 
were that he was thoroughly versed in both French 
the Indian and Egyptian court systems equally wel 
able than his predecessors, who had been hindered 
fundamentals of the French judicial system, to i 
system reforms, based largely upon Indian experie 

The first measures of the new judicial adviser ' 
the centralized French system of courts, holding 
cities with multiple judges, and, thereby, to make 
the population. To this effect he endowed certai: 
‘umdahs (village headmen) with powers to settle : 


' criminal cases, subject, of course, to appeal in orde 


power?! In addition, Scott created summary courts 
under a single qualified judge in hitherto unreprese 
Courts of First Instance, which had been the first 
reform, were restricted to the more important civil 
appellate cases from the lower courts* In order tc 
personnel in the courts Scott also enacted more st 
to the appointment of judges and the practice of 
, Courts. At the same time a number of Europeans w 
Unfortunately, little could be said for their abilit 
requisite qualifications in law and Arabic. So as to 
Egypt's legal profession he encouraged the refo: 
School and the increase of its European teaching st: 

The majority of these reforms had their insp: 
perience, In the first place the delegation of judic 
ministrators (the ‘umdahs) was supported by the! 
tice where the British had successfully given Indi 


20 There is a short biographical sketch of Scott in The D 
2d Supplement (3 vols., London, 1912), III, 280. 
21 g]-Kitáb al-D abi, I, 163. 
22 A detailed discussion of Scott's programs, including the of 
in Baring to Salisbury, No. 297, Nov. 6, 189o, PRO, FO 58/43 
33 Cromer to Rosebery, No. 31, Feb. 18, 1894, enclosing rep 


known as collectors, substantial judicial 
systems was that the Indian administrativ 
while the positions in Egypt were retaine: 
for the creation of the summary courts of j 
to be found both in India and in Englai 
course, common practice in England anc 
used in the lower courts in England, wer 
had the desired effect of making justice | 
although the crime rate showed no signs 

Court procedure and the rules of evi: 
in Egypt. Benson Maxwell and Raymon 
Ministry of Justice, had criticized the Egy 
time consuming. They complained that 
rigid for a backward country like Egypt : 
suited to its stage of development. Both ! 
based on the Indian rules of evidence of 1 
cess.”* It was, in fact, not until Scott's 
French practices were modified in the lig 
preliminary investigation was made less « 
was permitted to be represented by coun: 
and to interrogate his accusers and othe: 
d'instruction, who conducted the prelimi 
authority. The court trial became, in thi 
eliciting the facts and developing the case : 
was altered so as to allow for more vigorot 
on the part of the lawyers.?® 

The reform of the judicial system dur 
traordinarily complex subject. It is diffic 
fluences at work: French, English, Indi 
clear, however, is that French law was inti 
courts at the outset primarily because of ] 
Egyptian modernization. The British we 
disliking it, until the appointment of Scott 
his energetic reform program, carried out 


24 Before West resigned, he left a detailed report 
of the existing system along with his recommendat 
were based largely on Indian procedures. (Drummon 
enclosing report of West on the administration of j 
Egypt No. 5 [1886], LXXIV, c. 4769.) 

35 Annual Report, enclosing report by Scott on 1 
1894, ibid., No. 1 (1894), XC, c. 7308. A few oft 
enacted under Scott's predecessors, Maxwell and Wi 
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derable amount of Anglo-Indian procedure was grafted onto the French 
m. Further Anglo-Indian reforms were enacted from time to time after 
»eriod, the basis for such reforms having been established in these years. 
Egyptian judicial system remained primarily French, to be sure, but the 
ges were eventually significant enough to require a separate Egyptian 
nentary on the divergences from the French system.* 


1 Egypt whoever controlled the police had substantial control over the 
nal life of the country. This was so because the police enforced the de- 
of the central government, were responsible for maintaining security, 
if given firm support by the central government, could assume many of 
X»wers of the mudirs and mamürs, who constituted the regular admin- 
ive hierarchy in the provinces. Not surprisingly, therefore, it was over 
:ontrol and the powers of the police that the British and the Egyptians 
| engaged in their most violent disputes. No Egyptian, no matter how 
xromised by British rule, could allow these powers to slip into the hands 
e British, for then Egypt would become, in reality, a British colony; no 
sh official could afford to permit such power to remain fully in the hands 
gyptians, increasingly so as the British began to assume fuller control of 
* departments of the government and saw their programs thwarted by 
ficient policing powers. 
1 the time of Ismail police powers had been exercised by city police, partly 
pean, under the control of the governor of the city, and by local police 
2s, unpaid and untrained, under the authority of the mudir of the province 
the mamär of the district.” The army was also used to preserve internal 
r, and there was a disorganized provincial police force, which was ex- 
:d to aid the provincial administrators in security matters. Following the 
lishment of the occupation, the British began to reconstitute the police. 
“e Was no open opposition to the principle of British reorganization of 
yolice, as it was generally conceded that the British had to guarantee the 
ity of the country and to make sure that the police did not become a 
:r of revolutionary sentiments as the army had in the age of Arabi. But 
rreement did develop over the question of how far British control should 
id. Should the police be brought completely under British authority and 


al-Kitab al-Dhahabi, I, 419. 

The village policemen, if they even can be so called, were known as ghafirs. They were 
' the authority of an individual, known as the shaykh of the ghafirs, who in turn was re- 
ble to the village headman, the ‘umdah. A brief description of the system as it existed 
: the occupation can be found in E. H. Egerton to Granville, No. 79, May 12, 1884, enclos- 
eport of Clifford Lloyd, House of Commons Sessional Papers, Egypt No. 25 (1884), 
IX, c. 4100. 
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be made independent of the Egyptian provincial and city administrators, as 
some of the British hoped? 'This change would mean that the British, through 
the police, could interfere in the day-to-day life of the country, and would de- 
prive the Egyptian officials of their customary authority. Or should the author- 
ity of the British officials be limited to the recruitment, training, and discipline 
of the police, leaving questions of internal security in the hands of the mudirs 
and mamtürs and putting the police entirely at the disposal of these officials 
for the maintenance of public security? As far as the Egyptians were con- 
cerned, the recruitment and discipline of the police were very large powers, 
indeed. 

The first British commandant of the Egyptian police was Valentine Baker. 
He was a popular choice, having served in the Turkish army in the Russo- 
"Turkish War in 1877 and having indicated on numerous occasions his sym- 
pathy for the Turks and the Arabs. He further ingratiated himself with the 
Egyptians by deciding not to alter the traditional relationship of the police 
to the Egyptian authorities. The various police bodies were reorganized. Brit- 
ish officials were made responsible for the discipline of the forces, but, other- 
wise, the police remained under the authority of the Egyptian administrators ?? 


Unfortunately, for the tranquillity of Egypt, the situation did not last. Baker— - = 


was dispatched to the eastern Sudan with a part of his reorganized police 
force to quell an uprising against Egyptian authority, and Clifford Lloyd, 
formerly a resident magistrate in Ireland, was brought into the Ministry of 
the Interior. Lloyd was a man of considerable talent with rather extreme but 
useful ideas on how tó reorganize the Egyptian administration. Cromer and 
many other British officials were impressed with his skills and his projected 
reforms. Cromer even took him into the inner circle of advisers, remarking to 
Foreign Minister Granville that he was "invaluable"? But he was far too 
forceful for such a delicate task as British adviser at the Ministry of the In- 
terior. One of his critics said that he liked “to advertise himself by his vigor."9? 
It was no secret that the reason for his transfer from Ireland to Egypt in 1883 
was that his actions and policies had alienated the Irish and had been detri- 
mental to the Gladstonian government. Ás a noted British journalist had re- 
marked: "I had the pleasure of making Mr. Clifford Lloyd's acquaintance 
during his brief tenure of office in Cairo, and I understood, for the first time, 
why a statesman so just, so fair-minded, and so kind-hearted as Buckshot 
Forster [chief secretary for Ireland] should have incurred the bitter personal 

28 Malet to Granville, No. 51, June 23, 1883, ibid., No. 22 (1883), LXXXIII, c. 3802. This 
document contains the rules drawn up for the police and the provincial police force. 


28 Baring to Granville, No. 6, Oct. 14, 1883, Cromer Papers, PRO, FO 633/VII. 
80 Wilfred Scawen Blunt, Gordon at Khartoum (London, 1912), 268. 
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npopularity he acquired in Ireland. It was this same aggressiveness, when 
ict was required, that caused the resignation of successive Ministers of the 
aterior in protest over Lloyd's highhandedness.?? 

Lloyd's first step at the Ministry of the Interior was to set aside Baker's 
organization of the police and to conduct a new study of the police organiza- 
on. Shortly thereafter, on December 31, 1883, he issued a decree that radically 
ltered the traditional administrative structure. According to this decree 
igypt was divided into three inspectorates, each under the control of an Eng- 
sh inspector. Henceforth all subordinate police officials were to send reports 
n crimes and general conditions to both the mudir and one of the English 
aspectors. The mudir, in contacting the police officials nominally under his 
uthority, was required to send his orders through the English inspectors. To 
nsure the efficient operation of this system, the different police organizations 
vere brought more firmly under the control of the central government and 
iy extension under the control of Lloyd and other superior British officials 
t the Ministry of the Interior ?? Thus Lloyd's reform had the effect of taking 
nuch of the police authority out of the hands of the mudirs and placing it in 
he hands of British officials. It meant that the British would have the power 
o make their influence felt within the local districts; the police, dominated 
y the English inspectors, would inevitably supplant the mudirs and the 
namúrs as the most powerful force in local administration. Although Lloyd 
iad never served in India, it was clear that the spirit of this decree was in- 
pired by Indian experience. In fact, Lloyd admitted that he had studied the 
xlice systems of India and Burma and that while his reform was not a 
eplica of these systems, it was based largely on them.** 

The Egyptians reacted to this decree as the British should have expected, 
ut apparently did not. Not a single Egyptian minister supported the measure. 
The most vocal of the critics was Egypt's leading minister, Nubar Pasha, who 
isually could be counted on to do the bidding of the British. The strength of 
he reaction exposed the weakness of the British position in Egypt. The only 
way in which the British could have compelled assent to this measure in the 
ace of general Egyptian disapproval was to take the reins of government 


81 Edward Dicey, The Story of the Khedivate (New York, 1902), 366. This is, of course, an 
xaggeration as Lloyd did not have that much influence over Irish events. 

82'Abd al-Rahmän al-Ràf'i, Misr wa-l-Stiddn (Cairo, 1948), 158. 

33 Baring to Granville, No. 32, Jan. 7, 1884, House of Commons Sessional Papers, Egypt No. 5 
(1884), LXXXVIII, c. 3852. This document contains the decree of December 31, 1883. 

34In a report explaining his reform, Lloyd wrote: “The scheme is founded upon the ordinary 
dea of what a police force should be, in a country where its duties are of a varied nature, and in 
Taming it 1 have had before me the various constabulary and police systems adopted in India, 
n Burmah, and in Ireland.” (Baring to Granville, No. 26, Jan. 2, 1884, enclosing report of 
Lloyd, House of Commons Sessional Papers, Egypt No. 5 [1884], LXXXVIII, c. 3852.) 
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themselves. But, pledged as they were to a quick evacuation, they were in no 
position at the time to take this step or even to threaten the Egyptian officials 
with its possibility.35 Moreover, the stand of the Egyptians, led by Nubar, was 
unassailable. Nubar argued that the internal administration was “the private 
life of the country” and that a European controlling this administration, “no 
matter what tact he may possess, would introduce confusion.”?® By threaten- 
ing to resign, Nubar was able to carry his point with Cromer. In the summer 
of 1884 Lloyd ended his short but eventful career in Egypt. Shortly there- 
after, the police administration was reconstituted along the lines laid down 
by Baker, who was once again placed at the head of the police. 'The English 
inspectors were retained, but their duties were confined to the discipline of 
their subordinates. The Egyptian mudirs and mamars remained in charge 
of the police in matters relating to internal security. 37 

The uneasy victory for Nubar and the Egyptians did not go unchallenged 
for long, however? Beginning in 1890, at the same time the British were 
bringing the judicial system under closer surveillance, a series of reforms was 
instituted in the police administration and the Ministry of the Interior. These 
reforms culminated in a partial compromise between the Egyptian and Brit- 
ish positions in 1894, although the British easily had the better of the bargain. __ 
The British inspectorate in the police was abolished, as the Egyptians had 
wanted. At the same time, in accordance with the desires of the British, an 
English official was appointed adviser to the Ministry of the Interior, which 
was endowed with a corps of English inspectors. Henceforth, the police op- 
erated strictly under the authority of the mudirs and the mamúrs, but the en- 
tire provincial administration was subject to inspection and a large amount of 
control from the English inspectors and the English adviser to the Ministry of 
the Interior? Indeed, the 1894 reforms laid the foundations of a system that 


—— 


35 The British had forced the Egyptian government to accept the policy of evacuating the 
Sudan by threatening to take over the government themselves in order to carry out this policy. In 
the dispute over police powers, however, the British could not risk having Nubar Pasha submit 
his resignation, as he was the only leading Egyptian official willing to cooperate with the British 
at this time. Moreover, the British could never have justified a policy of taking over the Egyptian 
ministry in this dispute to a watchful Parliament; Nubar Pasha knew this. 

86 Egerton to Granville, No. 37, May 19, 1884, enclosing letter from Nubar Pasha, House of 
Commons Sesrional Papers, Egypt No. 25 (1884), LXXXIX, c. 4100. 

87 Egerton to Lord Salisbury, No. 97, Oct. 26, 1885, enclosing report of Baker on the police, 
ibid., No. 2 (1886), LXXIV, c. 4611. 

88 Actually, Nubar, whose goal was to keep British influence out of the Ministry of the In- 
terior, achieved other temporary successes. The powers of the English inspectors were curtailed 
further, and British influence was effectively confined to the central administration of the police 
organization. (Coles, Reflections and Recollections, 76.) With respect to this problem, Cromer ° 
wrote: “Nubar Pasha jauntily threw off all responsibility for Sudanese or financial affairs and 
concentrated all the efforts of his astute mind on an endeavour to upset European control in so 
far as the affairs of the Interior were concerned." (Cromer, Modern Egypt, II, 487.) 

30 There are discussions of the 1894 reform in numerous books. Of particular interest are 
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the Egyptians found increasingly onerous. Alongside the officia 
inally independent Egyptian administrators there emerged a bod 
officials ranging from subinspectors or inspectors in the provinces 
at the central ministry who wielded most of the power. By the outl 
First World War little was done in Egypt without the assent | 
ficials.9 

The dispute over police authority revealed the limitations of Ir 
in Egypt. Because of their pledges to withdraw from Egypt and 
while there, to rule through the regularly constituted authorities, 
could not take over the official administrative positions as they h. 
As an attempt to solve this awkward problem, they created so-cal 
positions, with the adviser or the inspector wielding more pow 
nominal superior. If this system had any parallel in India, it was 1 
regularly administered territory, but with the — prov 
the British also ruled indirectly. 


In contrast to the Ministry of the Interior, which was permitt 
amount of freedom from British authority, the army was quic 
under British control. 'The Arabi revolution had proved that the : 
of the few independent sources of power in Egypt, could pose a s 
to the established government. The British feared that nationalist 
tionary sentiments were widespread throughout the ranks of the : 
even suggested by a few British officials at the outset of the occ 
Egypt's security needs could be met entirely by the police and tt 
police force and that the army could be suppressed.** Indeed, or 
20, 1882, a decree announced the dissolution of the army.* But th: 
proved too shortsighted. Egypt's security was threatened by the 
Mohammed Ahmed, the self-styled Mahdi, who had raised the 
revolt in the Sudan against Egyptian rule and was even proclai 
vasion of Egypt. The British policy toward the army, therefore, : 
suppression to domination. The army was to be strengthened so 


Coles, Reflections and Recollections, 59, and Rennell Rodd, Social and Diplon 
1094 1901 (London, 1923), 40. 

40 Easily the best description of the duties and powers of the English inspecto: 
in Thomas Russell, Egyptian Service, 1902-1946 (London, 1949). 

#1 Lord Wolseley, British commander in chief of the forces that defeate 
army, wrote to Hugh Childers, Secretary of State for War, on September 
see no good reason why the Khedive should again raise an army; a few local reg 
the Soudan for service there, and a good gendarmie for Lower Egypt is all th: 
require for the maintenance of order." (Spencer Childers, The Life and Corres; 
Right Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers, 1827-1896 [2 vols., London, 1901], II, 131.) 

42 This decree is included in Malet to Granville, No. 26, Sept. 21, 1882, Hon 
Sessional Papers, Egypt No. 1 (1883), LXXXIU, c. 3461. 


ensure Egypt against external aggression, but it was also to be dominated by 
British officers so that it could not again become a source of revolutionary ag- 
itation. 

The British policy for bringing the Egyptian army under British control 
was to be accomplished by seconding British officers from the British army 
to high positions in the Egyptian army. In November 1882 Evelyn Wood was 
appointed commanding general or sirdar of the Egyptian army. At his be- 
hest twenty-five British officers were transferred to the Egyptian army and 
given commanding positions.“ In the delegation of authority to these British 
officers the British relied heavily on their Indian experience where British 
officers were often put at the head of Indian troops. Responsible Egyptian po- 
sitions were filled, wherever possible, by former officers not compromised in 
the Arabi revolution. In the junior ranks little distinction was made between 
those implicated in the Arabi revolution and those loyal to the Khedive. It 
was decided that, while reserving all the higher staff positions to British 
officers, half of the commanders in infantry and cavalry battalions should be 
Egyptians. These positions were, therefore, the highest that Egyptian officers 
could aspire to in the early years of the occupation. 

In 1882 few people thought that the British officers, working with the 
Egyptian peasants as raw recruits, could produce an efficient army. It was 
widely felt at the time that the peasants could never be trained in military 
tactics or discipline. Their dislike for military regimentation and for separa- 
tion from their homes were well-established facts. Khedive Tewhk (1879- 
1892) spoke for almost all the skeptics when he said in an interview with an 
English correspondent: “You English are wasting your time and your money 
in trying to raise a native fellaheen [peasant] army. However well your of- 
ficers treat and drill them, they will never become soldiers. It is not in their 
nature.”*® But the British did accomplish what they set out to do. The army ` 
was rendered efficient enough to guard Egypt's frontiers against invasions 
from the Sudan. In fact from 1896 to 1898 it bore the brunt of the fighting in 
the reconquest of the Sudan. At the same time British domination of the top 
positions ensured that it did not become a center of revolutionary enthus- 
iasm.*° 

42 Evelyn Wood, From Midshipman to Field Marshal (2 vols, New York, 1906), II, 153. It 
might be pointed out that among Wood’s twenty-five officers were some men destined to make 
great reputations for themselves, including Lord Kitchener and Reginald Wingate, later governor- 
general of the Sudan and high commissioner c£ Egypt. 

** Dufferin to Granville, No. 38, Feb, 6, 1883, House of Commons Sessional Papers, Egypt 
No, 6 (1883), LXXXIII, c. 3529. 

48 Dicey, Story of the Khedivate, 429. 


46 This is not to deny the criticism of certain Egyptian scholars that there were too many 
English officers and that the right to purchase exemption from military service played havoc Pih 
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Healtiriad indicated the pressing need for reform. The epidemic that broke 
out in Lower Egypt swept almost unchecked throughout the rest of the coun- 
try. The number of deaths, offically registered, totaled 58,369, but it was gen- 

ge believed that another 40,000 had been struck down by cholera, though 
Mistered. The publi ic health administration, its programs deprived of 
ds in the last years of Ismail's costly reign, simply collapsed in the 

























> of Ismail the Department of Public Health had been run by: a 
‚and administrators, known officially as the Conseil de Santé. 
e, responsible director, the British were convinced, was one 
he breakdown of the department during the epidemic. For 
ish replaced the Conseil de Santé in 1884 with an Egyptian 
o English adviser as subdirector.” It was, of course, ex- 
ra adviser would be the dominant force in the depart- 
cular case the division of authority between an Egyptian 
d did not work well. The English adviser, F. M. Sand- 
t from his British superiors, was hemmed in by the 
id other Egyptian officials in the department. Low ebb 
when the English subdirector resigned, complaining of 
rinst him by jealous Egyptian officials.” For a short time 
British would allow the sanitary service to slip into the 
ficials. But the memory of the cholera epidemic was still 
ie Egyptians could solidify their control over the depart- 
*s of reforms was carried out. Ás a result of these reforms 
ecalcitrant Egyptian officials were dismissed, and a new 
H. R. Greene from India, was brought in and given full 
-he operations of the department." During Greene’s tenure of 
power aud that of his successors a substantial number of Anglo-Indian tech- 
niques were introduced into the operations of the Department of Public 
Health. Some of the most important were the establishment of urban self- 
governing organizations, known as municipalities, a drainage scheme for 
Cairo, drawn up by an engineer with wide Indian experience, but not com- 
pleted because of financial difficulties, and the appointment of English in- 
spectors in the provinces. The Department of Public Health remained prob- 
ably the most unsatisfactory branch of the government throughout 


51 Colvin, Making of Modern Egypt, 40. 

82 F, M. Sandwith, “Medical Matters in Egypt," Saint Thomas Hospital Reports, XIN (June 
1883), 344. 

53 British Medical Journal, I (Feb. 1885), 4or. 

54 Égypte, Bulletin des Lois et Décrets (27 vols., Cairo, 1876-1902), XII, 95. 
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the British occupation, primarily because its budget was one of the most 
meager. But those programs that were introduced, particularly in protecting 
the country against the outbreak and spread of epidemics, were carried out 
with considerable success. 







It was inevitable that the most impressive achievements in the £ 
of British rule were wrought in the realm of hydraulics. Egypt) 
in the land, and the surest and most economical way to increg 























an added incentive for increasing as rapidly as possible thi 
the struggle for solvency. A more systematic control of the 
ments in the irrigation system were the most effective m 
the amount of land brought under cultivation, for raisinj 
on that land, and, more important, for increasing state y 
taxes on the cultivated land. 
Irrigation works in Egypt, like almost everything & 
state of disrepair in the waning years of Ismail's reig 
engineers had extended the system of perennial irrigation 
duced in the time of Mohammed Ali and that was design 
mer or low Nile as well as the winter flood to enable y 
But the irrigation canals were badly aligned and choke 
the water intended for irrigation never reached the land. 
ernment found it increasingly difficult to call out the co 
which was to clear sediment from the irrigation canals: 
situation further was the fact that an insufficient number 
had been dug with a resulting decline in the productivity 
cultivation.5 | 
Not surprisingly, one of the first acts of Lord Dufferin was ton a 
British engineer, Colin Scott-Moncrieff, as head of the irrigation services. 
Scott-Moncrieff was an Indian hydraulic engineer who had worked on the 
Jumna and Ganges canals in India and had then been put in charge of the 
irrigation system in Burma. His appointment marked the beginning of the 
control of Egyptian irrigation by English engineers trained in India. As Scott- 
Moncrieff wrote: 
Irrigation is an art which there is no occasion to practice in England. But there are 
few forms of agriculture which are not practiced in one or another of Her Majesty's 


many possessions, and so it happened that from Northern India Lord Dufferin was 
able to obtain officers pene the experience required in Egypt. In Northern India 


55 Some of the defects in the i tion system before 1882 are recorded i in Julien H. Barois, "e 
Irrigation in Egypt, tr. A. M. Miller (Washington, D. C., 1889). 
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a system of canals exist far greater than in Egypt, and here, too, irrigation is prac- 
ticed when the heat is greatest and the canals at their lowest. . . . It was to India, 
then, that Lord Dufferin looked for engineers to improve the i irrigation of Egypt.56 
Scott-Moncrieff first inspected the existing irrigation system, and after hav- 
ing decided that the first requirement was to put this system in good work- 
ing order, he requested the transfer of four English engineers from India. 
Upon arrival each engineer was given a zone or irrigation circle, as it was 
called, in which he had full authority and which he was expected to bring to 
‚a state of efficiency." When it was seen that these four men required assist- 
ance, four additional Anglo-Indian engineers were brought to Egypt. 

In his Annual Report for 1902 Cromer estimated that expenditures on ir- 
rigation and other public works since the beginning of the occupation twenty 
years before were 8 per cent of total government expenditures. This small 
percentage is somewhat deceiving. Almost half of government expenditures 
during the period went to the payment of Egypt's debt. Moreover, only one 
other branch of the administration, the army, consumed as much of Egypt's 
revenue as the Department of Public Works. Expenditures on. public works 
were over five times as much as the expenditures on education and sanitation 
taken together over this period. But even this does not give a complete picture. 
The Department of Public Works was the only one that could count on finan- 
cial support for long-range development programs. In addition to its regular 
budget, it had a special budget for such expenditures. It was the recipient of 
most of Egypt’s loans and funds from outside sources. Even in the first decade 
of the British administration the Department of Public Works was the least 
affected by the financial situation. Within this period British hydraulic en- 
gineers were able to effect substantial improvements in the irrigation system. 
The irrigation canals were realigned and cleaned for summer cultivation. Ca- 
nal clearance was let out to private contractors, thereby allowing for the partial 
suppression of the corvée. 'The amount of perennially irrigated land continued 
to increase; crop yields, particularly those of cotton, responded favorably 
throughout the period to the better-regulated hydraulic system.°® 

By far the most spectacular hydraulic project of this period was the work 
done on the barrage in the Nile Delta. The barrage, which was a regulating 
dam thrown across the Nile just below Cairo where the river divides into the 
Damietta and Rosetta branches, was conceived by French engincers in the 
age of Mohammed Ali. Its purpose was to raise the level of the Nile during 


58 Colin Scott-Moncrieff, “Irrigation in Egypt," The Nineteenth Century (1885), XVII, 344. 

57 Baring to Granville, No. 9, Feb, 2, 1885, enclosing report e Scott-Moncrieff, House of 
Commons Sessional Papers, Egypt No. 15 (1885), LXXXIX, c. 442 

58 There is an interesting account of this period in the letters s Colin Scott-Moncrieff, The 
Life of Sir Colin C. Scott-Moncrieff, ed. Mary Hollings (London, 1917). 
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the summer season so as to provide a regular supply of summer irrigation 
water for the lands of the Delta. When the barrage was first tried in 1863, 
fissures appeared in the masonry, and it was able to hold up only a fraction of 
the intended supply. From 1863 to 1882 the barrage was employed only oc- 


casionally because of the belief that it was not safe and that great pressure _ 


would destroy it. One of the original French designers remarked that "the 
barrage resembled a gangrened body. It was covered with a fine coat, but 
disease gnawed at its vitals. A major operation was needed." ? On the Dam- 
ietta branch the regulating gates had not even been fitted into place, and this 
part of the barrage had never been utilized to hold up water. Actually the bar- 
rage had been written off as a costly failure. Indeed, just before the arrival of 
Scott-Moncrieff the Egyptian government had decided to negotiate a con- 
tract with a private pumping company at an initial cost of £750,000 and an 
annual cost of £250,000 to supply the Delta with the much-needed summer 
irrigation supplies. 

Scott-Moncrieff's immediate reaction, when informed of the government's 
decision to negotiate a contract with a pumping company, was alarm at the 
frightful expense involved. His Indian experience, he contended, had taught 
him to put great stock in regulating dams like the one on the Nile. It would 
be cheaper in the long run, he felt, to build an entirely new regulating dam 
if the old one was of no value. But it was decided to try to repair the existing 
barrage and to make it serve its original purpose. “We resolved," Scott-Mon- 
crieff wrote, “to see what the cracked dam was worth. . . . [There were] tre- 
mendous cracks through two or three arches, but still we resolved to test the 
work. If it smashed, there was no very great harm; while if we could anyhow 
make it stand, the gain would be enormous." 9? 

British engineers began work on the barrage in 1884. Preliminary surveys 
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showed the superstructure to be in good working order, but the foundations; ^ — 


having been constructed hastily, required extensive repair. The chief difficulty 
was how to lay a more stable foundation over the sandy channel bed. The 
foundations had to be constructed so that they would prevent water from 
percolating under the barrage and scouring out the mud and sand on which 
the barrage rested. Here again Indian experience proved valuable. Similar 


problems had been faced in India, and Scott-Moncrieff decided to use a tech- ' 


nique that had worked successfully on the sandy river beds of southern India. 
The technique was to spread the foundations wide since it would have been 
too expensive to put them deep into the sandy bed of the Nile, thereby rend- 


39 Edward W. C. Sandes, The Royal Engineers in Egypt and the Sudan (Chatham, Eag., 


1937), 368. 
80 Hollings, Scott-Monerieff, 201. 
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ering it impossible for the percolating water to traverse the full length of the 
foundations or to have sufficient force to scour out the mud under the barrage 
itself. In addition, clay puddle was used to make the bed of the Nile more 
impervious to water. The experiment proved a complete success. The foun- 
dations having been repaired and widened between 1887 and 189o with the 
aid of an international loan, the barrage in 1890 was able to hold up the level 
of water originally intended and to supply the Delta with summer irrigation 


water.9! 


In their policy of education in Egypt the British attempted to avoid mis- 
takes they felt had been made in India. Indian officials in the 1880's generally 
believed that Indian education had been too European, literary, and not 
practical enough, thereby creating a class of intellectuals not trained to per- 
form a definite function in their society, constantly discontented with British 
rule. Furthermore, it was generally believed that education for the masses in 
the tongue of the people had not kept pace with Europeanized education. 'The 
result was a wide gap between the educated and the rest of the population.” 

Egyptian education was molded by Britain's consul general, Cromer, who 
supported the widely held criticisms of Indian education. It was Cromer's 
goal to keep the educational structure in step with the progress of the country, 
turning out only as many graduates of the higher schools as could be gain- 
fully absorbed into the system. His great fear was that large enrollments in 
the state secondary schools and higher schools or colleges would create a class 
of discontented and unemployed intellectuals, prepared to use their superior 
education to disrupt the steady progress of the country. He opposed the crea- 
tion of an Egyptian university on the grounds that Egypt had not yet reached 
sufficient political and social maturity to profit from freedom of academic pur- 
suit.-In the schools of law, medicine, and engineering he supported curricu- 
lum changes designed to make education more practical and oriented to- 
ward turning out technically competent individuals rather than persons with 
a depth and balance of learning. At the same time he stressed education in the 
rudimentary subjects through the vernacular language for the mass of the 
population. This form of mass education, Cromer explained, would make in- 
dividuals more productive members of society and would also make them less 
susceptible to the distorted ideas of Egyptian critics and would-be rabble 


61 There are numerous descriptions of the repairing of the barrage. Of particular interest are 
R. H. Brown, The Delta Barrage of Lower Egypt (Cairo, 1902), and the report of Scott-Moncrieff 
in Baring to Salisbury, No. 209, June 27, 1890, PRO, FO 78/4310. 

62 These were the findings of the Hunter Commission which met in 1882 and 1883 and 
which undoubtedly influenced Cromer’s policies in Egypt. 
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rousers. Commenting on education in India, Cromer said that Indian educa- 
tion was "too literary; insufficient attention [was] paid to professional, tech- 
nical, and industrial education. Moreover, not enough attention [had] been 
paid to elementary education with the result that nothing had been done to 
temper the ignorance of the masses.”% Mass education in Egypt, according 
to Cromer, was to consist of "the three R's in the vernacular language; noth- 
ing more."9?* In a letter to a colleague Cromer set forth some of the main 
features of his educational philosophy and indicated his debt to India. 

The more I have lived in the East the more 1 have been convinced that in many 
respects, notably in matters connected with education, India furnished rather an 
object lesson in what should be avoided. As to education, we have created a super- 
ficially educated upper class... and we have done absolutel nothing towards fur- 
nishing an antidote in the way of raising the general level n education throughout 
the country, in order in some degree to balance the influence of the agitator... 
In the meantime, here I am taking to heart the lesson of India, that is to say with- 
out discouraging higher education, I am doing all I can to push forward both 
elementary and technical education. I want all the next generation of Egypt to be 
able to read and write. Also, I want to create as many carpenters, bricklayers, plast- 
erers, etc., as I possibly can.®® 


In accordance with Cromer's ideas on education the first step taken by 
the British was to restrict the number of state schools and the number of stu- 
dents in attendance, financial pressures making this step all the more nec- 
essary. The number of primary and secondary schools was not drastically re- 
duced, as these schools had been subject to severe economic pressures in the 
age of Ismail. The number of students admitted to the schools was restricted, 
however, by requiring the students” families to pay school tuition for their 
children.°® This change effectively limited education in the government 
schools to the children of reasonably wealthy parents. Among the higher 
schools there were general suppression and consolidation of institutions, re- 

sulting in the elimination of all the higher schools of Ismail's age with the 

exception of the schools of law, medicine, and engineering.* Under the pres- 
sure of the British administrators these schools were compelled to introduce 
more practical courses into their curriculums.™ 

Easily the most important step in this decade was the formalization of the 
close link existing between the educational system and the bureaucracy. 


93 Lord Cromer, Speeches and Miscellaneous Writings, 1882-1911 ([London,] 1912), 296. 

64 Cromer to A. G. Fremantle, Dec. 17, 1896, Cromer Papers, PRO, FO 63 E 

65 Cromer to Strachey, Apr. 3, 1906, ibid. 

88 Baring to Rosebery, No. 35, June 3, 1886, House of Commons Sessional Papers, Egypt No. 
a (1887), XCIII, c. 4941. 

87 There were other technical schools such as the military school, the police school, and the 
normal schools for training teachers, but these cannot be considered higher schools, 

68 The curriculum changes of the school of medicine are discussed in the British Medical 
Journal, Y (Feb. 1890), 323. 
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Egyptians had come to regard education as the steppingstone to secure gov- 
ernment positions. Mohammed Ali and Ismail both had relied extensively 
on government schools to provide recruits for the civil service. In 1892 the 
British regularized this relationship. 'The Egyptian civil service was divided 
into two ranks, a higher rank, open only to holders of the secondary certifi- 
cate, and a lower rank for holders of primary certificates? To be sure, these 
reforms were carried out in response to the demands of the people, also so 
as to eliminate the inequities and confusion in the bureaucracy. At the same 

— time one reason Cromer favored the new system was that it would elevate 
the functional side of education and encourage graduates of government 
schools to seek steady employment. It was further expected that the lawyers, 
engineers, and doctors graduated by the higher schools would also be ab- 
sorbed into gainful employment. 


The Indianization of the Egyptian administration was, of course, never 
complete. Many branches of the government were largely unaffected by Brit- 
ish rule. Egypt still reflected in 1914 its French orientation and the influence 
of its early modernizers, Mohammed Ali and Ismail. The provincial admin- 
istration was essentially that created in the age of Mohammed Ali, while the 
social life of the wealthy and sophisticated was dominated by French culture. 
As an English judicial adviser put it: “Today [1922] a young Egyptian who 
has learned English at school finds that he has to learn French when he grows 
up, in order to engage in business and to mix in society. . . . After forty years 
of the British occupation Egypt is still in a legal and cultural sense a French 
colony.” *? 

Three factors accounted in large part for the fact that Indianization 
was not carried more deeply into the Egyptian administration. In the first 
place many of the pre-occupation institutions were too well established to be 
supplanted. French law was a case in point. Although the British modified 
the Egyptian judicial system to a certain extent, they were never able to in- 
troduce Indian codes. French law had been introduced formally at the time 
of the creation of the Mixed Courts, and it was far better known than Anglo- 
Indian law. 

Secondly, the amount of money available for administrative reform se- 
verely limited the programs that could be undertaken. Undoubtedly the ma- 
jor reason the British did not interfere more actively in the operations of the 
provincial administration, which they regarded as grossly inefficient, was that 


$9 Cromer discussed this reform in his Annual Report of 1893 in House of Commons Sessional 
Papers, Egypt No. 3 (1893), III, c. 6957. 
T0 Quoted in Brinton, Mixed Courts of Egypt, 147. 
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the treasury could not have borne the expense. The shortage of funds re- 
quired the British to be selective in the programs they supported. In large 
part, this factor accounted for the success of the irrigation services and the 
relatively unsatisfactory operations of other departments such as education 
and public health. As Lord Milner wrote, “We undertook a great deal at 
first which we afterwards abandoned or grew callous about. When we found 
ourselves in hot water all round, and money was scarce, we determined to 
confine ourselves to one or two great departments and to let the rest take their 
chance." ™ That the decision to emphasize certain departments of the govern- 
ment at the expense of others was resented by the Egyptians and that this 
decision created an imbalance in Egypt's modernization cannot be denied. 
But at least in the first decade of the occupation it is difficult to see how the 
British could have used their limited resources any more efficiently. 

The third factor limiting Indianization was a corollary of the second: the 
lack of financial support from the English government. The principle, laid 
down by successive British governments in the nineteenth century, was that 
colonies had to pay for themselves. In the case of Egypt this position was 
strengthened by England's promise to withdraw from Egypt, and, in the 
minds of many Englishmen, financial involvement in the affairs of Egypt, far 
from hastening the day of evacuation, would postpone it. There is no better 
example of this state of mind than the attitude of Sir William Harcourt, a 
member of Gladstone's last cabinet (1892-1894). When asked to support a 
request of Cromer's that the English treasury assume the expenses of the 
British army of occupation in Egypt, he rejected this proposal and wrote that 
it was "the boldest move in the direction of annexation which has yet been at- 
tempted. It is one, in my opinion, that it would be impossible to defend upon 
any principle which we have hitherto avowed in regard to our óccupation of 


Egypt, and therefore if a telegraphic reply is required, I have no difficulty in — 


‘saying that it should be in the briefest possible shape of an emphatic No!””? 


Even in the darkest days of Egypt's race against insolvency, the home gov- 
ernment could not be relied upon for financial support. What the Egyptian 
government could not finance by itself, therefore, it could not expect to be 
done. 

The British were, of course, aware of the vast difference between India 
and Egypt. There never was any intention to make Egypt into a replica of 
British India. Indeed, India with its large, diffuse population, its different 
administrative and geographical divisions, presented à striking contrast to 


71 Lord Milner, England in Egypt, 358. 
72 A, G. Gardiner, The Life of Sir William Harcourt (2 vols., London, 1923), II, 322. 
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Egypt with its more homogeneous population and administration. But where- 
ever Indian experience seemed applicable, the British officials consciously and 
intentionally seized upon it. Their correspondence is full of references to 
Indian models. The British administrators invariably consulted Indian pro- 
grams before embarking upon administrative reforms. Indeed, the term 
Indianization was familiar to most of these officials. Within certain limits, 
therefore, Egyptian modernization during the British occupation was guided 
by Indian models. It was carried out by English officials, drawn almost ex- 

^"dusively from India. By the outbreak of the First World War, Anglo-Indian 
institutions had assumed a position of real importance in Egypt, having 
usurped, in many cases, the dominant position held by French institutions in 
the earlier part of the century. 


“The Weakened Spring of aa A Study i in 
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THE Union Pacific, as everyone knows, was a railroad company that secured 
vast wealth from the government and wasted it in riotous living.! In time its 
profligate ways were discovered, and an angry nation sentenced the culprit 
to the perpetual flames of hostility and investigation. To this: judgment of 
contemporaries, historians have added little, and chronicles of the robber 
barons and the “great barbecue" commonly start with the story of the Union 
Pacific? One cannot help seeing, however, that the verdict isi one-sided. It 
notices only the conduct of the company and the company’s alleged success 
in corrupting the government. But what of the conduct of the government 
and its effects upon the company? Congress passed various laws, which were 
executed in at least certain obvious respects. Are the manner of passing th 
laws and the details of executing them without consequence? "This can be 
true only if we are sure that the government was at all times efficient and 
impartial, its actions straightforward and predictable. The government of the 
United States was supposedly a disinterested sovereign, writing! and execut- 
ing law for the public good. In practice it was probably less than ‚this, but we 
have seldom reckoned seriously with this probability. We are in fact so ac- 
customed to assuming that American political-society was basically sound 
that the intrusion of a blatant defect is accounted an abnormality. ? In such 
fashion we commonly dispose of the Union Pacific's rascalities and of a re- 
grettable handful of episodes contemporary with it. A closer study of the 
grinding of the wheels of government illumines these events by suggesting 


* An associate professor at the University of Alberta, Mr. Farnham is area Kia in 
nineteenth-century United States history. He is the author of “The Pacific Railroad Act of 1862” 
(Nebraska History, KLI [Sept. 1962]). 

1 This article is based upon a paper read at a joint meeting of the Mississippi Valley. Historical 
Association and the Lexington Group at Louisville, Kentucky, April 28, 1960. The evidence for 
some of the statements is too voluminous for citation, and the footnotes are often only suggestive 
of its character. Unfortunately the archives of the Union Pacific Railroad Company have not been 
open to me. 

3 A recent exception is Robert William Fogel, The Union Pacific Railroad; 4 Case in Pre- 
mature Enterprise (Baltimore, 1960). 

3 For a vigorous statement of this idea, see Bernard Weisberger, “The Dark and Bloody 
Ground of Reconstruction Historiography,” Journal of Southern History, XXV anes, 1959) 
427-47. 
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that they were more typical than otherwise, that they were in fact symptoms 
of a deeper and more pervasive ailment. 

The most promising kind of inquiry is the microscopic one that a case 

study permits. The government's relations with the Union Pacific provide a 
case that is suitable and rewarding. The Union Pacific stood in more intimate 
relation to the government than almost any other private person or group - 
in the nineteenth century; thus the connections between the two are more 
than usually instructive. Scrutiny of these relations during the tumultuous 
ars from 1862 to 1373 suggests that the actions of the government had much 
ro do with the troubles of the company and that, in fact, the government 
hardly governed at all, in any technical sense, where the Union Pacific was 
oncerned. What was true for the Union Pacific may have been true for 
thers, and we may at least conjecture about what can be learned from sim- 
inquiries into other appropriate subjects. 
One who reads the debates in Congress relating to the Pacific railroads 
unters a number of persistent themes. Members from states adjacent to 
road wrangled interminably; some few members objected doggedly but 
ainly to the efforts of private interests; and a majority in both houses were 
absent or silent. After several days of fruitless protest during the debates in 
1862 Justin Morrill complained to the House: 


I have been somewhat astonished that a matter of so great importance as this bill 
should claim so small a share of the attention of the House. . . . Here is a measure 
in which the Government is about to embark, involving the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, and yet amendments are offered and voted in, accord- 
ing to the will of the gentlemen having charge of the measure, without the slightest 
apparent interest or attention upon the part of a majority of the House as to their 
character or effect.* 

+ - In 1864 the various companies building the Pacific railroad called upon Con- 
gress for a larger subsidy, and for other changes in the law. By this time the 
Union Pacific had come into the hands of a clever Wall Street operator named 
Thomas C. Durant, and eminent railroad men sent up storm warnings. J. 
Edgar Thomson and William B. Ogden advised leading congressmen that 
the project was in danger, and one of the New York Central's officers de- 
manded, of all things, that the government take over the enterprise? In the 
face of these alarms Congress declined to impose new restraints and, instead, 














* Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., 2 sess., 1947 (May 5, 1862). For a full discussion of the 
Act of 1862, see Wallace D. Farnham, “The Pacific Railroad Act of 1862,” Nebraska History, 
ALM See 1962), 141-67. 

57. Edgar Thomson to Thaddeus Stevens, Jan. 26, 1864, Thaddeus Stevens Papers, Manu- 
script Division, Library of Congress; memo by William B. Ogden, Apr. 26, 1864, J. F. D. Lanier 
to John Sherman, Apr. 27, 1864, John Sherman Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Con- 
gress; J. V. L. Pruyn, Congressional Globe, 38 Cong., 1 sess., 3149 (June 21, 1862). 
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reduced the government's lien from a first to a second mortgage. When the. - 
House passed the bill, 41 per cent of the members were absent; the Senate l 
accepted the second mortgage without debate and without a roll call vote.’ 

The congressman who complained during the debates that "we are asked 
to confer everything upon this company and to receive nothing at their hands" 
had a strong case.’ The government held a second mortgage to secure its 
loan, but many congressmen regarded the loan as a gift. The President of 
the United States would appoint one-fourth of the Union Pacific s directors, 
but they were a minority without special powers. 'The companies were bo 
to construct a "first class railroad," but the law failed to define a “first cla: 
railroad." A board of government commissioners would have'to approve each 
section of the road before the subsidies were released, but this EUG Ww 


as futile as a government director said it was: 










Even if the Commissioners have nerve enough to e an imperfectly built R 
yet, the work being done it cannot be undone to any great extent, l... If you wis 
building erected in substantial and perfect manner you must control the mat 
and workmanship as it progresses, rather than rely upon a condemnation of 
work and a legal controversy after it is finished.? 


Congress might "alter, amend, or repeal" the acts, but most — though 
the acts a contract with the companies, and few were disposed to tamper with 
contracts. Clearly Congress had preserved its record of "delay, indifference, 
partisanship, and reluctance to provide the [administrators] the resources for 
effective work." The nation might later make a hobby of scolding the Union 
Pacific, but the people's representatives had framed a charter of privileges, 
not an instrument of restraint. 

For the most part the laws were executed in the spirit in. which they had 
been written. Congress provided neither money nor machinery for administer- 
ing them, and the task fell chiefly to the Secretary of the Interior. One ofthe 
Secretaries concerned, John P. Usher, held stock in one of the Pacific railroad 
‚companies and was personally associated with some of its promoters.’ Of all 
of them only Secretary Harlan displayed much independence or energy. In 
the spring of 1865 Harlan created an “Engineer Office” in his department, en- 
trusted it with the supervision of the Pacific railroads, and installed at its 

e Ibid., 3267 (June a5, 1864), 3458-59 (July 1, 1864). | 
y Ibid., 3022 (June 16, 1864). 

L. Williams to James Harlan, Aug. 17, 1865, Railroad Package bis Records of the 


Office oe the Secretary of the Interior, National Archives [hereafter cited as Railroad Package, 
appropriate number]. 
9 Leonard D. White, The Jacksonians: A Study in Administrative History, 1829-1861 (New 
York, 1954), 162. À 
19 Elmo R. Richardson and Alan W. Farley, John Palmer Usher, Lincoln's em) of the ^ 
Interior duele Kan., 1960), 24-26, moe 
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head one of the army's ablest engineers, Lieutenant Colonel James H. Simp- 
son. Simpson took his work seriously and threatened to save both govern- 
ment and companies their subsequent embarrassment, but his office vanished 
before the railroads had laid much track.!! A Congress bent on retrenchment 
dismissed the Engineer Office as a frill, and Orville Browning, Harlan's suc- 
cessor, saw no reason to protest, 

Except under Harlan and Simpson, faulty execution of the Jaw was every- 
where the rule. Two or three of the government's directors were able and 
"diligent, but they chanced to be engineers rather than businessmen and sel- 
dom inquired into company finance.!? As watchdogs for the government they 
accomplished little, owing to their lack of authority and to indifference in the 
Interior Department. More often than not the job was a sinecure, a politician's 
prize. As one of them confessed, “I never solicited this place, and it has been 
given to me rather as a testimonial of my political consistency, than on ac- 
count of any other value there is in it, and it is on this account that I am 
desirous of retaining it.”** The inspecting commissioners, meanwhile, were 
turning in useless reports. The reports were usually prepared by company 
clerks rather than by the commissioners, and often they were signed before 
the inspection took place. With a few exceptions, each read precisely like all 
the others, save for its digits. Commissioners reported forty-three times on 
sections of the Union Pacific, and only in the first and last of these did they 
suggest even minor defects, despite the fact that when the last rail was laid 
parts of the road would scarcely bear a locomotive, and a special examination 
showed that nearly seven million dollars must be spent to make the road ac- 
ceptable.** Until the company’s rivals started whispering in his ear Secretary 
Browning endorsed these reports mechanically and passed them along to 
President Johnson, who regularly approved them. In effect, the government 
encouraged the company to build carelessly. In other matters, too, Browning 
seldom acted without prodding from the company or its rivals. FIe apparently 
took no steps to deal with ineffective subordinates or to have Congress correct 


11 See Report of Ls. Col. James H. Simpson to James Harlan, Nov. 23, 1865 (Washington, 
D. C., 1865). 

12 See, c. g., the report of Springer Harbaugh to Harlan, July 20, 1865, Railroad Package 241. 

18 George Ashmun to Andrew Johnson, Sept. 21, 1867, Records of the Office of the Secretary 
of the Interior, Appointments Division, Government Directors Union Pacific Railway Company, 
National Archives. 

14 The reports of the government commissioners, endorsed by the Secretary of the Interior 
and the President, are filed in Railroad Packages 342-44. For comments on the commissioners’ 
proceedings, see Huntington to Mark Hopkins, July 8, 1868, Letters from Collis P. Huntington to 
Mark Hopkins, Leland Stanford, Charles Crocker, and E. B. Crocker (New York, 1892) [here- 
after cited as Huntington Letters]; Lewis Levey to Durant, Feb. 8, 1868, Leonard Collection, 
me DENN of Iowa Library, I, 3, 26; Frank Denver to Browning, June 8, 1868, Railroad 
Package 36. 
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faults in the laws. Like Congress, Browning and his colleagues should have 
been inspired to vigilance, for by 1869 the files of the Interior Department 
held disquieting reports about the Union Pacific. The reports seem not to 
have been noticed. Altogether, the government's conduct was a blend of 
neglect and irresolution, and one finds nearly as many conscientious persons 
in company offices as in Washington. In these circumstances the early history 
of the Union Pacific would probably have been little happier if the govern- 
ment had built it as nervous congressmen proposed in 1864. 

There was no lack of activity under the Pacific Railway Acts, but the ac- 
tivity issued from the clamor of private interests rather than from the energy 
of impartial officers. In the hands of a passive government the statutes took 
on whatever meaning interested persons chose for them. 'The defects in gov- 
ernment gave rise to the lobby, in these circumstances a necessity as well as 


an opportunity. Apathy in office tempted the company to extend its powers; - 


the same apathy exposed it to loss of its rights and to the pressures of its rivals. 
Finding itself at the mercy of an unreliable government, each company felt 
obliged to send agents to Washington to collect its bounties and to protect 
itself against the hostile maneuvers of others. In this manner the halls of 
Congress and the executive departments became annexes to the market place. 
The law became a tool and government a servant, used or ignored as suited 


the convenience of interested parties. The executive of another railroad later ` 


described the tactic: “ Let us ask the Commissioners to enforce the law when 
its violation by others hurts us.’ "!9 It was hard to predict which feature of 
the law would next become the vehicle for some private undertaking. 'The 
provision requiring the company to keep its stock subscription books open 
was ignored until Jim Fisk persuaded Judge George G. Barnard to insist up- 
on it." Few people seemed to care whether the Union Pacific built a “first 


class railroad" as required by law until the Central Pacific set out to embarrass — 


the company and delay its workmen.** The citizens of Omaha rejoiced in the 
progress of the road until it seemed to threaten them, whereupon they at once 
clamored for “a thorough investigation of Pacific RR matters by next con- 


15 See J. L. Williams to Harlan, May 30, 1865, ibid., 240; C. A. Trowbridge to Harlan, 
Aug. 19, 1865, ibid., 242. 

16 C. E, Perkins to H. Stone, Jan. 9, 1889, quoted in Thomas C. Cochran, Railroad Leaders, 
1845-1890 (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), 198. 

17 James Fisk, ]r., vs. Union Pacific Railroad Company and others, City and County of New 
York Supreme Court, July 2, 1868. 

18 Secretary Browning's first inquiry into the quality of UP construction came three days 
after Huntington had written him complaining about UP work with the object, he wrote Hop- 
kins, of embarrassing the UP. (See Huntington to Hopkins, June 8, 1868, Huntington Letters; 
Huntington to Browning, June 10, 1868, Railroad Package 36; Browning to J. L. Williams and 
J. S. Rollins, June 13, 1868, Pacific Railroad Letterbook No. 2, Records of the Office of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, National Archives.) There is much subsequent evidence that the Central 
Pacific was behind the periodic investigations of UP construction. 
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gress.”** Later, in 1878, the president of the rival Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe directed his agent in Washington to press for legislative curbs on the 
Union Pacific's finances—curbs that, by mere chance, would make it a less 
dangerous competitor.” Law enforcement also varied with the interests of 
the company, which naturally pressed more zealously for the payment of sub- 
sidies than for careful inspection of its track. Even the factional wars inside 
the Union Pacific reverberated in Washington, as rival groups sought shelter 
and advantage from the law.?! The company’s activity in Washington mush- 
“roomed with the natural increase of its internal and external problems, until 
in the early 1870' its lobbyists were groping their way through a dozen 
tangled disputes.” At that point the company’s fortunes depended largely 
upon the course of events in Washington. Profits, the price of securities, and 
relations with competitors were as much political as business problems. The 
line dividing private from public business faded, and government passed by 
default into private hands. 

The conversion of public officials into spokesmen for a private program 
was generally not difficult. There was no tradition of public service, no pro- 
fessional governing group. In the debates of Congress and the conduct of ex- 
ecutives a man’s attitude toward the Pacific railroad varied with his place of 
residence, business interests, and personal friendships. As a senator in 1862, 
Browning announced that he must oppose the Pacific railway unless the road 
were to connect with the line serving his home town. Thaddeus Stevens 
would not vote for it unless the companies were compelled to use American 
iron.? Collis P. Huntington obtained favors from the Interior Department 
through Browning’s recent law partner, ‘Thomas Ewing, Jr., and Grenville 
Dodge prevailed upon Grant’s close friend and aid, John Rawlins, for advan- 
tage for the Union Pacific.** Many congressmen, government directors, and 
other officials were indebted to one or another company for contracts, land, 
stock, or help in elections? The most costly bit of lobbying doubtless occurred 
in passing the act of 1864; as one agent reported, “To meet all of our engage- 

18 N, P. Dodge to Dodge, May 26, 1865, Grenville M. Dodge Papers, box 10, Iowa State De- 
partment of History and Archives, Des Moines. 

39 Thomas Nickerson to J. Sterling Morton, Apr. 16, 1878, J. Sterling Morton Papers, Nebraska 
State Historical Society. 

31 See, e. g., B. M. Boyer to Durant, Jan. 4, 1868, Leonard Collection, I, 3, 32. 

22 General Dodge recalled the company’s contests in Washington in 1870 and 1841 in a 
letter to Sidney Dillon, Aug. 17, 1874, Dodge Papers, box 382. 

23 Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., 2 sess., 2812 (June 19, 1862), 1909 (May 1, 1862). 

24 Huntington to Hopkins, June 8, June 10, 1868, Huntington Letters; E. S. Parker, for 
J. A. Rawlins, to G. M. Dodge, Feb. 26, 1869, Dodge Papers, box 156. 

35 For example: L. D. M. Sweat to Durant, May 6, 1864, Leonard Collection, I, 3, 32; C. T. 
Sherman to Durant, Nov. 29, 1866, ibid., 3, 26; G. W. Frost to G. M. Dodge, Jan. 19, 1869, 


Dodge Papers, box 156; Huntington to Charles Crocker, Feb. 21, 1868, and Huntington to 
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ments, in both Senate and House, it will require not short of 400 Bonds and 
at least $25,000 in money.”** Altogether, “conflicts of interest” were common 
enough that Oakes Ames's celebrated favors to congressmen lack significance. 

Nor did the companies need to take much initiative in securing coopera- 
tion in Washington. Men in all branches of government sought an annual pass. 
Those who had been promised cash and bonds in 1864 pursued their rewards 


importunately.** Army officers stationed in Union Pacific towns complained. 


that they had been slighted in the distribution of town lots.* The Pacific 
railroad seemed to many congressmen a part of the loaves and fishes of pa- 
tronage, and they sought both jobs and passes for their constituents. Vice- 
President Schuyler Colfax wanted some fifty passes from Huntington, who 
confessed that "as he is President of the Senate and can help or hurt us much 
I have not refused him yet, but think I shall be compelled to." James G. 
Blaine called repeatedly for favors, writing on one occasion that "I will be 
personally obliged" if a pass were sent to a Mrs. Marble, adding, "What about 
the chance for young Stinson. My protege for whom I asked a place in yr 
ticket Dept?"?? Favors aside, some congressmen came to rely upon interested 
parties for advice in the discharge of their duties. One senator complained 
after a losing vote for the Union Pacific that he had “had no posting" and “had 
to work in the Dark.”*% Another, respected for his independence, observed to 
the president of the Burlington road that "those who are disposed to be 
friendly to you do not know how to act, because they are ignorant of what 
you have concluded is the true policy of your companies & there is no one 
here to enlighten them"?! In various ways, it appears, public officials made 
up for their reluctance to govern with a willingness, even eagerness, to aban- 
don the public interest, and contending parties had only the straightforward 
task of outbidding and outmaneuvering each other. 

To follow convention we should be saying that weak government resulted 
from private pressures. The sight of this convention's standing on its head may 
cause some disquiet. Doubtless cause and effect became tangled at an early 
stage, and a long progression ensued. Yet it is difficult to blame the lobbies for 
indifference and absenteeism in Congress, for the inertia of administrative 


36 J. B. Stewart to Durant, July 3, 1864, Leonard Collection, III, 3, 14. 
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officers when they were left alone, and for the willingness of so many of them 
to be pressured. We know from the writings of Leonard White, Earl Pom- 
eroy, and others that ineffective government was the rule rather than the ex- 
ception for much of the nineteenth century,®* and we may be sure that inept 
officers sat behind many a door through which few lobbyists had ever passed. 

That the frailty of American government went beyond the Pacific Railway 
Acts, that it had an existence of its own apart from the lobby, is the more 
certain from other facets of the history of the Union Pacific. The company 

^ depended upon the government for more than its charter and a subsidy. 
Like the citizens of the nation, it required order, stability, and protection for 
its property. The road made its way through regions that were subject to 
federal authority, and the company was entitled to expect the government to 
bring order to the West before summoning its citizens to build a railroad 
there. 'The company discovered very soon tbat this had not been done. Except 
in eastern Nebraska and parts of Utah, Indian violence was common and civil 
government unknown. It fell to the company, therefore, to bring order to a 
vast region. Federal instruments lay at hand, slightly used, in the army and 
the system of territorial government. Seizing these instruments, the company 
subdued and organized its domains. 

Any careful government would have had the Indians in hand before the 
first locomotive appeared on the Platte. Many of the Indians were quite out of 
hand, however, and each rail that went down gave them a fresh grievance. 
Meanwhile, thousands of people trailed the railroad and its costly properties 

into a region devoid of effective civil government. Seeking protection for 
their property against a boisterous population, the company's officers turned 
naturally to the army. If they seemed to call for special favors it was only 
__ proper for, they observed, theirs was substantially a government enterprise. 
They won their case easily, as General Grant seemed to imply. 
Now that Government has assumed the obligation to guarantee the bonds of the 
Pacific Railroad, it becomes a matter of great pecuniary interest to see it completed 
as soon as possible. Every protection practicable should be given by the military.?® 
To restrain both Indians and whites the army was virtually loaned to the 
Union Pacific, and Grenville Dodge became almost de facto commander of 
the Department of the Platte.?* Old, scattered posts were abandoned and new 
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ones built along the railroad, while most of the troops found themselves posted 
to guard the company’s surveyors, workmen, stations, or bridges. At the 
company’s request detachments went out to quell riots, bounce whiskey 
traders from construction camps, and even to corral rioting laborers at a com- 
pany coal mine.” The company had particular difficulty with “squatters” on 
its town sites. This was a delicate matter, for the company was selling lots in 
towns to which it had as yet no title, and the “squatters” offered a brisk 
challenge. But Dodge supplied choice lots to army officers, who found it 
possible to uphold the company’s claims.®® \ 

As a police force the army was convenient but impermanent, and the com- 
pany hastened to sponsor more conventional forms of government. The en- 
ergy with which it created and managed the machinery of territorial govern- 


ment is most evident in Wyoming. In 1867 and 1868 the company prevailed _ 


upon Congress to split off Wyoming from Dakota Territory?" For some 
years thereafter the new territory consisted chiefly of Union Pacific towns and 
property, and the thinnest of lines separated company from government. 
Territorial officers called so regularly upon Dodge that his office in Council 
Bluffs was probably the most eligible site for the capital of Wyoming. As the 
chief justice of the territory admitted, “We most earnestly desire your con- 
currence and cooperation in all things pertaining to our young Territory and 


oe 


its welfare for we well know how much you can aid us.”?® The company ` 


did not always prevail among the bickering political factions, but its rebuffs 
had a way of turning up in Washington, where an objectionable law might 
be repealed or an officer threatened with removal”? When the editor of a 
Wyoming newspaper wrote that “It is of more vital importance to us who is 
Superintendent of the Road, than who is President of the United States," *? he 


85 For discussion of the labor dispute, see Major General C. C. Augur to Adjutant General, 
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paid homage to a feudal lord who ruled in the absence of a weak sovereign. 

We have only to remember as well that the railroad served as regional 
land agent to conclude that it was the Union Pacific rather than the gov- 
ernment that subdued, organized, and settled its portion of the West. The 


- company learned, as the Mormons had before them and others did later, that 


the semiarid West was hospitable only to those with authority and large re- 
sources. The government had yet to learn this lesson, or at any rate to profit 
from it, and so the Union Pacific seized the government's unused powers and 
ruled in its place. In the West as in Washington the government failed to 
govern, and private interests of necessity stepped into the breach. The Union 
Pacific supplied only ex parte government, to be sure, and if for a time this 
seemed better than nothing, it would in due course be resented. As rival in- 


terests gained strength in its territory, the company would become only one 


faction among many, and its affairs would be as troubled in the West as they 
were in Washington. 

That the government neglected its duties is clear enough. It had none- 
theless delivered its subsidy into the company's vaults, filling out its strange 
gift of pain and pleasure. What, we may ask, were the results? One of the 
results, obviously, was a railroad. As the first transcontinental the Union 
Pacific faced a distressing array of hazards and uncertainties, and without a 
handsome subsidy it would not have been built for some time. From the sub- 
sidy the nation got a railroad and the company its existence. Having ad- 


 mitted what is obvious, however, we are left with the suspicion that the 


results of this collaboration depended less upon the amount of the subsidy 
than upon the conduct of the government. The subsidy was a product 
of weakness rather than of generosity, and its value was diminished as a 


result. The terms of the bargain were unduly costly to both sides; by its 


ineptitude the government nearly vitiated its own contribution. Congress 
failed to inquire with any care into the costs of building on the central route, 
with the result that the subsidy was overlarge. The government bonds, and 


. the company bonds they helped to create, should have built the road. The 


land grant was almost superfluous so far as construction was concerned. Tt 
may have brought prestige, but it yielded no cash until the last days of con- 
struction when the land-grant bonds were released.** Even the bond subsidy 
would have been excessive if the nature of the route had been known at the 


41 The consequences of ignorance concerning the nature of the route were noted in the Senate 
in 1869 by Senator William Stewart (Nevada), April 5, and by Senator John Sherman (Ohio), 
April 6. (Congressional Globe, 41 Cong., 1 sess., 504, 545.) The decision to sell the land-grant 
bonds was made by the Union Pacific board of directors, April 9, 1869. (See extracts from the 
minutes, Leonard Collection, I, 2, 33.) 
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outset and construction had been managed properly. It would have been still 
more excessive if the government had provided an orderly setting for the 
company's activities. Private business has need “of a calculable legal system and 
of administration in terms of formal rules,” as Max Weber observed.€? The 
government's failure to provide this security worked a discount on the value 
of its subsidy to the Union Pacific. Thus while the nation wasted its resources 
the company was lured by its excessive wealth into policies that nearly proved 
its undoing. | 

Whatever the effects of the size of the subsidy, its mere existence plunged 
the Union Pacific into the muddy waters of American government, There it 
discovered both hazards and opportunities. 'This was the government by fac- 
tion of which James Madison had warned, and according to Madison govern- 
ment by faction ends in "instability, injustice, and confusion." ** That this 
happened with the Pacific railroads is certain. The government being what it 
was, one could never be really sure that the law, or its application, would not 
soon be changed, or that it would be enforced at all. We see vividly the 
chances for mischief in one of the campaigns of Collis P. Huntington, a 
master in the use of docile government for private advantage. The Central 
Pacific hoped to exclude the Union Pacific from the Salt Lake Valley, but 
in the summer of 1868 the Central Pacific was losing the race of the track- 
layers. They could not win, Huntington decided, “unless it is done in Wash- 
ington,”** and he gave battle accordingly. It was a campaign of sparkling 
audacity, a blend of bribery and quiet pressure, cartographic sleight of hand, 
and tireless effort. His chief weapon was the law: every possible legal restraint 
was to be thrust upon the enemy. 'The sudden enforcement of the law baffled 
the Union Pacific, understandably enough, but it managed to fight back with 


similar methods. Chaos prevailed, and the Union Pacific nearly collapsed in ` 


4 


Sch 


the financial crisis that resulted. On the Johnson administration’s last day in. ~~~ 


office Huntington roared out of Washington with the right to build to Ogden 
and part of the subsidy for the task, though his company was still 175 miles 
from the town while the enemy was even then nearing its outskirts. “This 
was the biggest fight I ever had in Washington," he crowed, "and it cost a 
considerable sum, but I thought it of so much importance that I should have 
put it through at a much higher price if it had been necessary." ** Next day 
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the Grant administration took over and with it a rising Union Pacific in- 
fluence, but Huntington's masterful lobbying could not be undone, and the 
Central Pacific went to Ogden. He had induced pliable officials to revive 
dormant sections of the law. Creating just the "instability, injustice, and con- 
fusion" that Madison had predicted, he won a business victory with the 
weapons of government. 

After the road was finished the subsidy became a heavy liability for the 
company, quite apart from the legal indebtedness it created. Many officers of 
the firm must have cursed a form of "help" that exposed the company to in- 
cessant public scrutiny and assault and to the uncertainties of the government's 
procedure, and opened to its rivals in business a covert avenue of attack. In 
years of fierce business competition and rising hostility toward railroads there 
could be few worse fates for a railroad company than to be conspicuously in- 
debted to the government. The embarrassments of which Charles Francis 
Adams complained to the Pacific Railway Commission in 1887 flowed in no 
small measure from the company’s peculiar connection with the government.“® 
It is hard to concur in the recent verdict of a distinguished commentator on 
Madison's essay that "the rivalry of groups and interests, religious, political, 
or economic, reformist or reactionary, does serve to help in preventing the 
kind of oppression and instability feared by Publius.”* When Huntington 
and the Union Pacific quarreled in Washington, instability and a kind of 
oppression were the chief results, as they were in the subsequent storms that 
a frail government allowed to flourish. It is no surprise that the Union Pa- 
cific found in the government a generous patron but an inconstant ruler. 
Confusion and uncertainty were costly and vexing and constituted a liability 
of no mean dimensions.f? 

Whatever the hazards its ties with government created, the Union Pacific 
was neither innocent nor ineffective in its own use of those ties. In the early 
1870's, especially, it gained much for itself by operating in Washington. The 
connections with government brought other, subtler benefits as well. The 
company lured investors with a notice that "the Union Pacific Railroad is in 
fact, a Government work, built under the supervision of Government officers, 


the Union Pacific was compelled to make an agreement with the Central Pacific on April 9, 
1869, recognizing Huntington's victory. (For a discussion of the UP's plight, see Dodge to 
Oliver Ames, Apr. 19, 1869, Dodge Papers, box 337.) On April 1o Congress adopted a joint 
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and to a large extent with Government money." 4? To those who complained 
that its road was poorly built it retorted that the government's inspectors had 
found otherwise? Without its special claim upon the government's protec- 
tion the company might have failed to save its western interests from plunder. 
Governmental directors who held "correct" views were sent to Washington 
to give "impartial" testimony, while critics might expect to be told that their 
assaults damaged the government's investment in the road. General Dodge, 
the company's ambassador to the United States, became expert in such mat- 
ters, and in 1874 he counseled Jay Gould, then new to the company, to have 
congressional inquisitors “call upon the Gov't Directors for an opinion in 
this case—upon the effect of this action upon the Gov't lien."9? The govern- 
ment's skirts obviously gave shelter through many storms, and the company 
used them freely. 

Whether, on balance, the company gained or lost from its connection with 
the government is hard to decide. It gained its existence, but it suffered the 
losses that must come when government neglects its powers. The government 
was not unlike the indulgent parent whose child becomes delinquent. The 
company's officers acted unwisely at times in construction and finance, but a 
reckless and supine government opened for them a smooth road to irrespon- 


si 


sibility. 'The company's lobby in Washington was busy and powerful and at 1 


times unethical, but the more honorable paths all led to extinction, or so it 
might easily have seemed. The company discarded the rule book of the dem- 
ocratic philosophers, but so did its rivals, and, indeed, so did the government. 
Though the company enjoyed large powers and many liberties, they were the 
powers and liberties of the jungle—so troubled and insecure that the company 
would in the long run have been better off under a government that wrote 
and executed law with a firm, impartial hand. 

The company's position in no way excuses its actions, but it does help to 
explain them and to assign responsibilty more accurately. The government 
was hardly the author of all of the ills of the Union Pacific, at least not di- 
rectly. The nature of the project, the character of its leaders, the feuds inside 
the company and the assaults from without, the momentous disorders and dis- 
tractions of the 1860's, and other troubles compounded the problems of the 
Union Pacific and ordained that it should be at best a precarious venture. Yet 
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in even the most private of these afflictions the government was involved, for 
it was the direct and deliberate creator of the company and at all times had a 
hand in its affairs, while its failure to govern tended to aggravate the prob- 
lems of which it was not the source. At very least the government was an 
accomplice in trouble, offering the setting and sometimes the tools wanted by 
men whose private interests collided or whose public virtues were frail. Was 
it to some extent also the author of such troubles? Not often, perhaps, for at 
least there could not be lobbying or corruption unless private citizens were 
wiling to engage in these practices. Yet the condition of the government 
made them so easy as to be almost inevitable, while under some circumstances 
the government appears chiefly responsible. In 1864, for example, reputable 
railroad men like J. Edgar Thomson left it to Congress to decide whether 
the Union Pacific should be run by themselves or by adventurers like Du- 
rant? Congress chose Durant. Amply warned, it had the power to choose, 
and it chose the crooked rather than the straight path. Was the government 
also the chief author of the “education” of Charles Francis Adams, Jr., that 
model of probity who after two years at the helm of the Union Pacific could 
bring himself to give out instructions like these? 


I want you to go to Washington at once, and fix things up so far as [ William B.] 
Allison and [James F.] Wilson, the two Iowa Senators, are concerned. You know 
just how the resolve of the Iowa legislature as respects the Pacific railroad funding 
bill came to be passed. It was done, without any consideration whatever on the part 
of the legislature, at the request of certain parties in Council Bluffs, who thought 
they had grievances against us, and who wished to use this thing as a club over our 
heads... . arrange with Allison and Wilson so that any opposition they offer shall 
be merely formal.54 


Whether an upright man was being unhinged by the “club over our heads” 
in a weak government or whether his latent qualities were just emerging is 
probably impossible to say. Perhaps such episodes are exceptional. Perhaps the 
government was more commonly accomplice than author in the troubles of 
the Union Pacific. In either case it was by no means wholly respónsible, but 
its share in the responsibilty was a sizable one. 

The early fortunes of the Union Pacific, and the story of the “robber bar- 
ODS," are in great part questions of government and of the conditions that 
shape a particular government. 'To say that the government created the rob- 


58 This is the main point of the letters from Thomson and others cited in note 5, above. 
They urged that along with the amendments needed to make the project more practicable, Con- 
gress require that the board of directors be reorganized. They also showed interest in an enlarged 
influence for the government in the project. 
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ber barons is to utter at least part of the truth. I£ the United States in the 
Gilded Age contained ambitious men with elastic principles, and if it pre- 
sented these men with temptation, this was not so very unusual. The arrest- 
ing fact for the historian, the key to understanding the subject, is the shelter 
and encouragement afforded these children of Adam. If the managers of the 
Union Pacific were at times wayward in their actions we must say so, but we 
must say also that much of this would not have occurred, and we should 
hear very little of the rest if the government had properly discharged its 
ancient duty, the duty to govern impartially, to maintain order and justice, 
and to curb the Adam in its citizens. 

We have lately heard much talk about the role of government in American 
history, a discussion rising at first from the desire to learn whether govern- 
ments had in the nineteenth century followed the policies of laissez faire of 
which orators were wont to speak. Able scholars have found new ways of 
looking at a subject that is in many respects quite old. It has been no trouble 
to show that the kind of program William Graham Sumner desired was no- 
where in force. Amid this new knowledge and wisdom, however, a few 
ambiguities and contradictions survive. We may read, often in a single book, 
of government's odious deals with robber barons on the one hand and its 
wholesome aid to private citizens on the other, leaving us wondering where- 
in lies the difference between the tycoon and his unrebuked cousin. We have 
painstaking accounts of government's partnership in "mixed" enterprises, 
but alongside them we must place Leonard White's portraits of a government 
too inept to share usefully in any substantial venture. Historians of the West 
describe a government whose vigor was indispensable to that region, build- 
ing roads and priming the pump with contracts and salaries;9? yet they show 
that the same government was an incorrigible bungler that presided weakly 
over territorial government, Indian affairs, and the distribution of lands" At 
a much deeper level, two of the ablest commentators on the American past 
reach conclusions that seem wholly unmarriageable: David Potter writes of 
"the constant endeavor of government to make the economic abundance of 
the nation accessible to the public”;% yet David Donald describes a “gradual 
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erosion of all authority” that would put such reasoned and deliberate pro- 
grams in the realm of things not possible. What policies, if there were any 
policies, can we discern in this muddled picture? Were governments corrupt 
or benevolent, strong or weak, vigorous or inert? Apparently we shall have 
no answers until we discover some new formula that accommodates these 
warring facts, or, perhaps, new questions to ask of the facts. 

The contours of a solution rise from the pages of a remarkable book that 
js not new, M. I. Ostrogorski's Democracy and the Organization of Political 
Parties. What tasks did the people assign to government? What kinds of 
duties did they ask it to discharge? Ostrogorski answers with a distinction 
of which Americans have been too little aware. "The notion of the moral 
objects of the State grew dim in the public mind, the State was asked only 
to ensure or assist the production of wealth.”® The “moral objects” of gov- 
ernment presumably have at their heart the guarantee of justice, a guarantee 
whose execution demands a reservoir of power and authority, detached from 
private interests and directed in the first instance toward the creation of an 
orderly community. Whatever else it may do, a government must first of all 
govern. If it does not do this, it can hardly do anything else very effectively. 
If it fails to maintain order and justice and to use its powers with reasonable 
detachment and impartiality, then its efforts to "assist the production of 
wealth" will be partisan and confused. In reminding us of this, Ostrogorski 
left a tool that is invaluable in exploring the government's connection with the 
Union Pacific and its place in nineteenth-century history. 

In its dealings with the Union Pacific the United States government tried 
to perform the second of these tasks while it shirked the first. It subsidized, 
but it did not rule. The subsidy was faulty in design, therefore, because it 
was more a result of pressures than of policies. It was perilous to its “ben- 
eficiaries" and chaotic in its results because the government persistently failed 
to govern. What was labeled corruption was a result rather than a cause of 
the defects in the government, a mere symptom of a more pervasive flaw. 
What the world has called policies were nothing of the kind, as a rule, but 
only a rationale for the more palatable results of weakness. 

That the experience of the Union Pacific has a wider application seems 
likely enough. Indeed, it offers a tool for cutting through some of the am- 
biguities and contradictions that we have noticed. The government's peculiar 
blend of weakness and vigor in the West, for example, had nothing anom- 
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alous or contradictory about it. The "vigor" is misleading, for it was the 
vigor of private citizens acting for private ends through a weak government. 
The government's failure to govern could thus lead at the same time to a 
lack of control in the West and to lucrative subsidies for the region. Other 
contradictions vanish as easily as this one. An inept government could ob- 
viously take plunges into “mixed” enterprises; this is precisely what happened 
in the case of the Union Pacific. It could help an enterprise with one law and 
hinder it with another or with feeble enforcement of the first one. More gen- 
erally, the government might be afflicted by a "gradual erosion of all author- 
ity," as Donald contends, and still seem to try “to make the economic abund- 
ance of the nation accessible to the public," as Potter asserts. For the erosion 
of authority did not carry with it the erosion of powers, as Donald might 
seem to imply. It meant only that the powers were not used by the govern- 
ment, and that "policies" such as the one Potter describes, were private 
rather than public in origin. Ostrogorski's conclusion is a compelling one: 
From one end of the scale to the other, the constituted authorities are unequal to 
their duty; they prove incapable of ensuring the protection of the general interest, 
or even place the power which has been entrusted to them by the community at 
the disposal of private interests. The spring of government is weakened or warped 
everywhere.?1 

What caused the spring to weaken is a question of great interest and 
meaning. Tt is also a question that we cannot answer in these pages. Only a 
persistent inquiry into the attitude of the citizens toward government will 
yield a full answer. For surely the prime sources of a so persistent a trait of 
government are more plausibly sought in the mass of citizens than in scat- 
tered groups of conspiring rascals. We may well ask anew whether the people 
were genuinely reconciled to having a government of laws rather than of 


= 
7 


men, and, indeed, whether they were even reconciled to having any sort of ~~~ 


government worthy of the name. ‘The answer is likely to go well beyond 
Ostrogorski's doctrine of political parties and the caucus. 'That it will extend 
to the deepest roots of democracy in Ámerica is altogether probable, and we 
may at the end find elements of what Donald has called "an excess of democ- 
racy.” 83 

Nor can we speak with much more assurance about the effects of this 
weakened spring. Leonard White sketched the outlines of a government that 
was ineffective for much of the nineteenth century, but his volumes are only 
exploratory, as he himself warned, and he made little effort to probe the 
consequences of the conditions he found. The path to understanding in this 


61 Ibid., 550. 
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matter seems likely to lead us through a great many inspections of the de- 
tailed operations of government in every branch of its activities. If we are to 
understand the obvious and formal acts of government better than we do, we 
must have minute-by-minute investigations of their origin and operations. 
We shall have to discard the habit of taking largely for granted the operations 
of an office or of a statute and make way for the truism that the text of a law 
is about as revealing as the exposed part of an iceberg. 

With the experience of the Union Pacific before us, we may venture 
a forecast of the results of such inquiries. Surely we will decide that it is 
usually irrelevant to ask what policies the government pursued-in any matter, 
and whether or not it exhibited a laissez faire attitude toward business. That 
it did not stand aloof from business is clear. But even when it seemed to, it 
was not so much a government of limited powers, based on notions of laissez 
faire, as a government that failed to use the powers it had.* As one military 
commander explained, “The people scattered through the territories are ex- 
pected to themselves organize so as to protect their own lives and property.” ™ 
Or, as a Secretary of War once wrote about Indian affairs, "there appears to 
have been scarcely any other rule to guide the Officers and agents in the dis- 
charge of their functions, . . . than their own several notions of justice and 
policy. ”® The task of governing was left to private enterprise or a social 
compact, the use of which is a venerable part of American political behavior. 
Following this custom, the Union Pacific created its own law. But when the 
citizens of Omaha, the officers of the Central Pacific, and the speculators in 
Wall Street each in turn followed suit, the law of the social compact was 
found to resemble closely the law of the jungle. Corruption and robber barons 
were only the most fascinating results, the creations of an ungoverned people. 
But it is idle to look for conscious and deliberate policies in a jungle of this 
kind, and it is just as idle to assume that the execution of a law reflected in 
any rational way the avowed purpose or the contents of the law. 

That the effects of a "weakened spring of government"— to return to 
Ostrogorski’s admirable metaphor—were potentially enormous needs no 
demonstration. In all likelihood it was a central cause of the troubled history 
of the West, and of the orgies of the Gilded Age, as in fact the experience of 

55 For comparative studies indicating that the Canadian West was governed more successfully 
than the American, see William J. Trimble, The Mining Advance into the Inland Empire (Madi- 
son, Wis, 1914), 187-247; Paul F. Sharp, Whoop-up Country: The Canadian-American West, 
1865-1885 (Minneapolis, 1955). 

64 Brevet Major General John Gibbon to Colonel H. A. Morrow, Aug. 26, 1868, Department 
A ns Rocky Mountain District, Letters Sent, Records of Army Commands, National 
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the Union Pacific plainly suggests. Whether it also produced the Civil War, 
as Donald asserts, is less obviously true. We may safely conclude, though, that 
the spring was almost as weak before the war as after, and that in this re- 
spect as in others® the war wrought fewer changes than it is now fashion- 
able to believe. 'The same line of inquiry may turn up fresh understanding of 
the recurring crusades for political reform, those fervent but largely futile 
campaigns to repair the faults of democracy by making it more democratic. 
But whatever the result of these and similar investigations, we are left with 
the near certainty that Americans in the nineteenth century asked the im- 
possible of their government. In requiring that it subsidize without governing, 
that it transfer the nation's resources into their hands without ensuring justice 
and order,” they made it certain that the “spring of government” would be 
weakened and warped. This basic flaw in the nation's political society became 
a central fact in the early history of the Union Pacific. Perhaps the study of 
kindred subjects with this theme in mind will permit us to decide that it was 
a central fact in the history of the United States in the last century. 

68 See Thomas C. Cochran, “Did the Civil War Retard Industrialization?” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XLVIII (Sept. 1961), 197-210. 

67 For an interesting statement of this theme, from the standpoint of legal history, see James 


Willard Hurst, Law and the Conditions of Freedom in the Nineteenth-Century United States 
(Madison, Wis, 1956). 
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The Provincial Noble: A Reappraisal 


ROBERT Forster * 


THE historian’s picture of the French provincial nobleman of the eighteenth 
century has been modeled on literary caricature to an unusual degree. Other 
social groups have been better treated. The peasantry have been studied me- 
ticulously from archival sources region by region since Georges Lefebvre's 
famous thesis in 1924.* Urban classes have been treated less thoroughly, but at 
least the liberation from literary sources seems complete. The provincial no- 
bility, however, remain closely tied to the literary image of Moliére and Jean 
de la Bruyére, of P. A. C. de Beaumarchais and Francois René de Chateau- 
briand. The picture, sometimes melancholy, more often ridiculous, is that of 
a proud but dull rustic condemned to poverty and idleness in a crumbling pro- 
vincial chateau. In a word, the hobereau or “sparrow-hawk” is still the term 
most often employed to depict the rural noblesse. 

Were this literary image confined to a corporal’s guard of nostalgic apol- 
ogists for the old regime such as Frantz Funck-Brentano and Pierre Gaxotte, 
there would be little need to explore the question.” But the stereotype has 
deeply penetrated the works of more judicious historians of eighteenth-cen- 
tury France. Philippe Sagnac draws a sharp contrast between the “poor pro- 
vincial gentilshommes” and the “place-seeking court nobility” with only a 
brief bow to the “moyenne noblesse" of the Mirabeau stripe? Henri Carré 

* The author of The Nobility of Toulouse in the Eighteenth Century: A Social and Economic 
Study (Baltimore, 1960) and an associate professor at Dartmouth College, Mr. Forster is interested 
mainly in the social and economic history of the old regime in France, especially the provincial 
nobility. He presented this paper at the meeting of the Society for French Historical Studies in 
cuña Lefebvre, Les paysans du Nord pendant la Révolution frangaise (Lille, 1924). 

2 Frantz Funck-Brentano, The Old Regime in France (London, 1929), 99-107; Pierre 
Gaxotte, La Révolution française (Paris, 1928), Chap. 11, and Le siècle de Louis XV (2 vols, 
Paris, 1935), II, 188. 


3 Philippe Sagnac, La formation de la société francaise moderne (2 vols., Paris, 1945), IL, 
165, 226. 
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writes that the majority of the provincial nobility were “génés ou méme 
pauvres" and quotes generously from the melancholy memoirs of Chateau- 
briand. Even Lefebvre states that “the great majority of nobles either 
did not know how, or did not wish to get rich."? In another place he refers 
to the French nobility as “condemned to impoverishment.”® It is curious that 
the monumental rural studies of Lefebvre, Henri Sée, and Marcel Marion have 
touched so lightly on the country nobility. In these otherwise solid studies 
there is a marked tendency to treat the social consequences of the seigneurial 
system without sufficient attention to the operation of the noble estate as an 
economic unit.’ 

To be sure, not all French historians have been hypnotized by the stereo- 
type. In Les caractéres Marc Bloch suggested tbat the rural noblesse were 
putting their houses in order by 1500 after three centuries of inflationary pres- 
sure, while Robert Boutruche elaborated on this adjustment in the Bordelais 
after the Hundred Years’ War.* Perhaps because Bloch and Boutruche were 
medievalists, their suggestions were not rigorously pursued and applied to the 
later centuries of the old regime. It is more surprising that Ernest Labrousse's 
first volumes on price history published in 1922 did so little to shake traditional 
thinking about the rural nobility.? In this statistical study Labrousse demon- 
strated, not only that market and wage conditions in the eighteenth century 
were favorable to the larger landlords, but also that grain and wood prices 
rose much more sharply than other consumer goods, This had obvious impli- 
cations for the revenues and expenditures of the rural noble regardless of his 

supposed indolence and stupidity. 
—.  Xet it has only been since Labrousse's more recent work in 1944 and the 
current French concern with demography that a fresh look has been taken 
on the subject.!? Recent regional agrarian studies by Louis Merle and Pierre 

4 Henri Carré, La noblesse de France et l'opinion publique au xviu* siècle (Paris, 1920), 93, 
11719. In his recent volume on eighteenth-century France, Alfred Cobban characterizes the 
noblesse as one vast indebted class prone to gaming, building, and extravagant living. (Alfred 
iru A History of Modern France: Old Regime and Revolution 1715-1799 [London, 1957], 


5 Georges Lefebvre, The Coming of the French Revolution, tr. R. R. Palmer (Princeton, N. J., 

I , I4. 
es Lefebvre, Erudes sur la Révolution francaise (Paris, 1954), 321. 

T ]d., Paysans du Nord; Henri Ste, Les classes rurales en Bretagne du xvi? siècle à la Révolu- 
tion (Paris, 1906); Marcel Marion, Etat des classes rurales au xviu’ siècle dans la généralité de 
Bordeaux (Bordeaux, 1902). 

8 Marc Bloch, Les caractéres originaux de l'histoire rurale française (a vols., Paris, 1952-56), 
I, 131-55; Robert Boutruche, La crise d'une société: Seigneurs et paysans de Bordeaux pendant la 
guerre de cent ans (Paris, 1947). 

9 Ernest Labrousse, Esquisse du movement des prix et des revenus en France au xvin’ siècle 
(Paris, 1932). 

10 7d., La crise de l'économie française à la fin de l'Ancien Régime et au début de la Révolu- 
tion (Paris, 1944); Pierre Goubert, "Richesse historique en cours d'exploitation: Les registres 
paroissiaux,” Annales: Economies, sociétés, civilisations, XI (No. 1, 1956), 83-93; Étienne 
ed and Louis Henry, La population de Crulai, paroisse Normande, étude historique (Paris, 
1958). 
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de Saint Jacob have treated the nobleman as a far more active and prosperous 
member of the rural community than have previous monographs of this 
kind." What is needed, however, are regional studies confined to the treat- 
ment of the nobility as a distinct social group. 

There are special reasons why such studies must be regional. It is com- 
monplace to assert that each region of eighteenth-century France had its 
geographic, economic, and cultural peculiarities. But studies of the provincial 
nobility require special attention to local diversities, especially diversities in 
the inheritance law. Regions where the younger sons and daughters had ex- 
tensive claims to the paternal estate were likely to be areas where the rural 
aristocracy was economically weaker (for example, Saintonge). Labrousse's 
national statistics, moreover, often smother regional variations in agricultural 
prices and generally disguise unique local economic conditions. It is obvious 
that the nobility of a grain surplus area such as 'Toulouse would be better off 
than the gentry of a rocky, barren region such as Auvergne. Finally, the 
proximity of a commercially active bourgeoisie may make some difference in 
the economic activities of the local nobility. It is equally apparent that the in- 
terest of the Médoc nobles in winegrowing was not unrelated to the com- 
mercial vigor of Bordeaux. It might even be argued that noble enterprise was 
a response to the local social competition of such commercial groups, though 
such a stimulus was not, I believe, a sine qua non for aggressive noble eco- 
nomic activity. 

The thesis I suggest is this. Far from an idle, dull, and impoverished 
hobereau, the provincial noble was as likely to be an active, shrewd, and pros- 
perous landlord. "These adjectives are meant to suggest more than a swollen 
pocketbook. They imply an attitude toward the family fortune characterized 
by thrift, discipline, and strict management usually implied by the term "bour- 
geois.” The origin of this businesslike outlook or its implications for the French: 
Revolution are not treated here. I am concerned only with furnishing evidence 
for the thesis that the rural noble was active, keen, and disciplined in the man- 
agement of his economic affairs. Let me state immediately that the material 
used here has been taken from only three regions of France—the regions about 
Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Rennes—areas somewhat smaller than their re- 
spective departments today. 

Many more regional studies are needed. It may well be that other regions 

11 Louis Merle, La métairie et l'évolution agraire de la Gätine poitevine de la fin du Moyen 
Age à la Révolution (Paris, 1958); Pierre de Saint Jacob, Les paysans de la Bourgogne du Nord 
au dernier siècle de l'Ancien Régime (Paris, 1960). 

12 The precise areas studied were the civil diocese of Toulouse, the sénéchaussée of Bordeaux, 
and the bishopric of Rennes, The sources fall into four general classifications: administrative 


correspondence and tax rolls, family accounts, legal documents (leases, wills, contracts, briefs), 
memoirs and private correspondence. 
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will substantiate the traditional stereotype. Evidence from these three areas 
is, nevertheless, ample enough to question the older view. 


Historians have long been familiar with the so-called “seigneurial reaction.” 
The “reaction,” however, has been too narrowly understood. It was not 
simply the enforcement of century-old seigneurial dues and the appropriation 
of common meadow by the local lord. In the regions of Toulouse, Bordeaux, 
and Rennes, the seigneurial reaction represented a comprehensive adaptation of 
the noble estate to an expanding market for farm produce. This adaptation in- 
cluded a number of managerial methods applied primarily to the estate proper 
(domaine proche). These methods or techniques included more precise es- 
tate accounting joined with the enforcement of seigneurial titles, foreclosure 
of mortgages of indebted peasants and purchases from neighboring proprie- 
tors, reduction of labor and middleman costs through progressive changes in 
leaseholds, land clearing to increase farm production, and stocking and spec- 
ulation. The noble estate owner, moreover, exercised his influence at local 
parlement, estates, or chamber of commerce to champion the physiocratic 
"bon prix" in grain, improvements in communication, and suppression of 
communal rights. 'This pattern of noble activity does not suggest a class of 
urbanized absentees or fossilized rustics. 


Historians have already amply demonstrated the proliferation of more 
carefully kept account books and rent rolls (terriers) in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 1 might add only that they vary from the small diary style livre de 
raison found at Toulouse to the more pretentious and detailed livre de marque 
found in the archives of Rennes.* Bound in sturdy cowhide, an account book 
designed for the new Comte de Piré contains meticulously colored maps of 
every métairie, the revenues of each, and the prices of farm produce over 
twenty years. Part of the introduction reads: "Such volumes give an exact 
knowledge of the value [of the estate] and have the double advantage of pre- 
venting mistakes and avoiding legal disputes. . . .** 

It is very possible that the revenue value of seigneurial rights has been 
overestimated. Among twenty selected estates in the Toulouse area the 
seigneurial dues represented only 8 per cent of an average gross revenue of 
5,750 livres. Among 68 noble estates in the Bordelais, only 5 per cent of the 
average revenue of 12,700 livres came from seigneurial dues.* The use of 

18 The livres de raison are found in Series E of the departmental archives. 

14 Archives Départementales [hereafter cited as AD], Ille-et-Vilaine, 2Er85. 


15 Robert Forster, The Nobility of Toulouse in the Eighteenth Century: A Social and Eco- 
nomic Study (Baltimore, 1960), 38-39; AD Gironde, C-3019. 
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seigneurial obligations as instruments to enlarge noble domain holdings, how- 
ever, has often gone unnoticed, A careful inspection of private papers and 

notarial documents will reveal the use of cens arrears to force foreclosures on 
small peasant proprietors. Contracts of sale of land from peasant to seigneur 
sometimes indicate a deduction of the entire price for cens arrears. Similar 
examples of foreclosure can be found based on noble loans of grain, seed, 
and coin to needy peasants. Such loans were made at 5 per cent, and careful 
records were kept.!® 

Another seigneurial right employed for domain building was the right of 
option (retrait féodal). This right permitted the lord to buy peasant proper- 
ties, which had recently been alienated or exchanged, within his seigneurial 
jurisdiction. In the absence of enclosure acts of the English kind this was a 
more piecemeal method of forcing peasant sales. 'The local nobility at Tou- 
louse and Bordeaux frequently employed the retraiz.!" 

Domain building was not limited to small purchases from indebted peas- 
ants. Noble proprietors purchased land where they could find it, sometimes 
exchanging plots far from the administrative center of the domain for prop- 
erties close to the family chateau. Measuring the amplitude of what Marc Bloch 
called “the reconstitution of the domain" is a difficult task.1? By comparing 
noble properties declared on the vingtième tax rolls of 1750, however, with 
the same family holdings listed on the biens des émigrés of 1790-1793, some in- 
teresting indications can be obtained. Of 14 noble families at Toulouse, all but 
2 showed gains of 8 to 155 acres in these 40 years. Of 15 families in the Borde- 
lais, all indicated increases in domain holdings of 8 to 300 acres.!? The sample 
is limited, but the indications are sufficiently interesting to warrant using the 
same sources in other regions. 

It is also worth noting that domain building at Toulouse was characterized 
^ by an acre-by-acre accretion largely at the expense of the peasant holder or 
censitaire. In the Bordelais, on the other hand, the robe nobility were buying 
up land in substantial blocks (50 to 100 acres) from the older nobility as well 
as foreclosing on small peasants to add tiny morsels.*° Not all nobles were 
adding to their estates, of course. In d region new noble houses replaced 
old, but there was not a clear case of "robe" replacing "sword." Selling out 
does not necessarily indicate ee Bi a noble family may have repur- 
chased land elsewhere. Despite these difficulties, it appears that the provincial 


18 Forster, Nobility of Toulouse, 51-52; AD Gironde, 3E-20733, 20735. 

17 Forster, Nobility of Toulouse, 52-53; AD Gironde, C-3741, C-3019, 9]-603. 

18 Bloch, Caracteres, I, 140. 
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nobility in these three areas were increasing their holdings in the two gen- 
erations before the Revolution. : 

Enlarged domains were tightly administered. 'Typical was a complaint 
from a village community in the Médoc: "Since 1740 the major part of the 
land has progressively passed out of the hands of the zaslle-payers into those 
of the privileged who have eliminated many farms, planted vines, and ex- 
ploited the land by wage labor.”** Noble vineyards in the Bordelais were not 
leased at money rents (fermage), but directly worked by day labor at twelve : 
sous, by contract labor at about ten livres per acre, or by shares. Despite com- 
plaints of proprietors about the high cost of labor, wages in the vineyards did 
not change between 1750 and 1789. The famous Baron de Montesquieu re- 
minds us that he too was an active winegrower. “Proprietors,” he wrote, 
“will always complain that labor is too dear, and labor will always claim that 
it is paid too little," Similarly, in the wheat-growing area about Toulouse 
farms nearest the noble cháteau were worked by maítres valets for an annual 
subsistence wage.?? 

In principle, sharecropping provided that the harvest be divided equally 
between owner and tenant. In practice, however, the sharecropper of a noble 
vineyard received much less than half the value of the harvest. Without fa- 
cilities to store his wine and without access to the Bordeaux market, the share- 
cropper was obliged to sell to his landlord at prices considerably less than the 
market price at Bordeaux?* At Toulouse the sharecropper was scarcely bet- 
ter off. Provisions in the sharecrop contracts were drawn tighter as the cen- 
tury advanced. By 1789, in addition to the customary “half-fruits,” the peas- 
ant was required to pay a supplementary rent in kind, furnish all the seed, 
pay a portion of the taxes, and render additional cartage services to the 
maltre At Rennes private accounts after 1750 indicate a shift from money 
rents to a combination of sharecropping and money rent called the bal à` 
détroit?? In all three regions the sharecropper seems to have been little more 
than a near subsistence farm hand by 1789. 

Efforts of the noble landlord to alter crop courses, plant forage crops, and 
improve the livestock in the contemporary English manner were rare. A few 
noblemen such as Marquis d'Escouloubre and Comte de Villele at Toulouse 
or Marquis de Caradeuc and Marquis de Montluc at Rennes carried out ex- 


31 Ibid., C-3741 

32 Charles de Secondat, Baron de Montesquieu, Ocuores completes (2 vols., Paris, 1949), I, 77. 

25 AD Haute-Garonne, C-1312-30 (vingti¢me rolls). 

24 AD Gironde, C-2625. 

35 Forster, Nobility of Toulouse, 36-58. 

28 AD Ille-et-Vilaine, t 2E-Fonds de Coniac, 65; Ste, Classes rurales en Bretagne, 252. 
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periments with artificial meadows and applied some of Jethro Tull's ideas of 
row planting and repeated cultivation, but there is little evidence that their 
example was widely followed by other country gentlemen?" On the other 
hand, there is ample evidence of noble entrepreneurship in clearing waste- 
lands. Encouraged by tax exemption, many proprietors engaged actively in 
clearing the brush about Toulouse, the lande of the Médoc Peninsula, and the 
heath of Brittany. Unfortunately, clearings removed valuable pasture re- 
garded as “commons” by the poor peasantry29 The clearing enterprise, conse- 
quently, became interwoven with the parallel noble offensive against com- 
munal rights. 

By the end of the century noble landlords had largely abandoned the tra- 
ditional method of marketing through small brokers (blatiers) who bought 
the harvest on the estate. Government surveys of stored grain at Toulouse in 
1759 and 178: indicate that most of the supply was in the hands of local pro- 
prietors waiting for the most favorable moment to sell in bulk.*® In Brittany 
correspondence between Comte de Piré and his agents reveals careful atten- 
tion to the grain market. In September 1788 the Count's agent in lower 
Brittany alluded to bread riots, but assured him that his “old grain" had sold 
well, even better than that of many seigneurs in the neighborhood. In De- 
cember 1788, as the price of bread rose daily, the Count replied to his agent, 
“12 livres for wheat, 6 livres for rye, 3 livres for oats are good prices for 
December; let us keep our eyes open and sell if prices begin to fall."?? Are 
these the words of either a salon dandy or a dull rustic? 

At Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Rennes the rural nobleman was not living as 
a penurious and passive rentier from seigneurial dues and fixed money rents. 
He was a seller in an expanding agricultural market, and he was actively en- 
gaged in estate management, leaving few stones unturned in his efforts to 
make the domain farms yield a maximum return. All indications are that he 
was succeeding only too well. 

Although this paper is primarily concerned with estate management and 
noble income from the land, the problem of noble expenditure must not be 
ignored. Here, perhaps more than in regard to revenue, the economic dis- 
cipline of the class seems apparent. I should like to suggest two general areas 

27 Of 134 communities in the diocese of Toulouse only 6 were definitely using artificial 
meadows in 1786. AD Haute-Garonne, C-109; Corps d’Observation de la Société d' Agriculture, 
du commerce et des arts de Bretagne 1757-58 et 1759-60 (2 vols., Rennes, 1760-62), 1, 63-78, 
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of attention: the family settlement and the more subjective area of spending 
habits. 

No study of noble fortunes can ignore the problem of transmission of an 
estate from generation to generation. For no amount of tight domain admin- 
istration could long defend the family estate against the constant erosion of an 
equalitarian inheritance law and a numerous progeny. To be sure, the eldest 
son was almost always favored in the division of the paternal property, but 
careful attention had still to be given to "provisions" or "portions" for the 
daughters and. younger sons. 

Although there were as many noble codes of inheritance as there were 
provinces, certain general observations can be made. Depending on the num- 
ber of children, the eldest son received one-half to two-thirds of the assessed 
value of the paternal property. The remaining third or half was to be divided 
in equal portions among the daughters and younger sons?! The crucial prob- 
lem was the manner in which these portions were paid. To the extent that 
payments could be spaced over long periods of time, converted into life 
annuities, or reduced by family conclave, portions might be handled out of 
current revenue. 

Younger sons and unmarried daughters were often placed in the army or 
Church with pensions representing considerably less than the interest on their 
legitimate portions. Nobles in more remote regions such as the interior of 
Brittany or upper Guienne who appealed to the royal administration for mili- 
tary service and royal pensions were almost invariably younger sons.** An 
inspection of the genealogies of the nobility of Toulouse will show that very 
few younger sons married; most of them were either junior officers in royal 
regiments or canons and abbots in local religious orders? “It is customary,” 
wrote Abbé de Riquet, "for ecclesiastics to be drawn from cadets peu 
riches.” *4 

Daughters, it is true, present a special problem. Many remained spinsters 
or entered convents where they renounced their claims to a portion. But not 
all. The marriage of an eldest daughter was an important link in the con- 
tinuity of a noble house. A bonne alliance was a mark of status worth a finan- 
cial sacrifice. Here the importance of a well-managed fortune might collide 
with a traditional concern with family éclat. Madame Anne-Victoire de 


81 See Marcel Marion, Dictionnaire des institutions de la France aux xvi? et xviu* siècles 
(Paris, 1923), s.v. “Ainesse (Droit d’),” “Legitime.” For precise indications, one must consult 
the provincial coutumes, the eighteenth-century commentators, and law cases regarding partages. 

32 AD Ille-et-Vilaine, C-2258; AD Gironde, C-2934. 

83 Jean Villain, La France moderne généalogique: Haute-Garonne et Ariège (4 vols., Mont- 
pellier, I9II). 

84 AD Haute-Garonne, 4-J (May 4, 1749). 
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Riquet de Cadillac expressed the quandary this way: "It often happens that a 
family announces many advantages for a marriageable daughter in order to 
attract rank, and when the time comes for concrete proposals, it would like to 
reduce them. But after the first propositions it is not honorable to bargain."*5 

Nevertheless, although the burden of a daughter's wedding portion might 
be substantial (three to four years” income at Toulouse), careful manage- 
ment of payments considerably lessened the danger to the estate. Only a 
small part of the dowry would be paid immediately in silver; another portion 
would be paid at the death of the bride's parents, often without interest; still 
another part might be paid by transferring claims on individual debtors or 
on public institutions. A substantial part of any dowry consisted of long in- 
ventories of constituted and provincial rentes. It appears that the nobility 
always kept a certain portion of its fortune in such annuities for the purpose 
of paying dowries. Of course the dowry was not always a liability. The eldest 
son had a particular obligation to marry well and use his wife's dowry as an 
expendable reserve. The number of eldest sons both at Toulouse and Rennes 
who married heiresses was too great to be ascribed to Cupid alone? 

This brief treatment of the family settlement can hardly do justice to a 
question that needs more study. There is little doubt that the family charges 
represent the greatest single burden on the noble estate. The larger the in- 
come of an old noble house, the greater the temptation to dower the daughters 
heavily in the interest of family name. In general, however, this temptation 
was resisted at 'Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Rennes where local intermarriage 
was the pattern. Above all, careful management of the family charges re- 
quired the kind of family loyalty evidenced in a letter of a Mirabeau cadet 
to his elder brother, the famous physiocrat: “I have learned from childhood 


— that you must have all [of the estate] except what is absolutely necessary for 


me to live on because you are the chef de la race, because you are in charge 
of everything, and it is my duty to contribute and not to appropriate.” *" 
Was the businesslike activity of the rural gentry simply a matter of tech- 
nique? Was it fundamentally the reflection of serious temperament and dis- 
ciplined habits? True, individual nobles might falter and demonstrate a cer- 
tain carelessness toward livres, sous, and deniers, but family and friends 
usually intervened as a corrective to the dangerous spending habits of a way- 
ward squire. Again, I suggest that sobriety, not profligacy, was the dominant 


note in the provincial noble family. 


85 Ibid, (Aug. 31, 1746). 

86 See Forster, Nobility of Toulouse, Chap. vi. Three successive generations of the families 
Rosnyvinen and Montluc at Rennes married heiresses in the eighteenth century. (AD ille-ct- 
Vilaine, Fonds de Rosnyvinen de Piré, Fonds de La Bourdonnaye de Montluc.) 

87 Louis de Lomenie, Les Mirabeau (5 vols., Paris, 1889), I, 178—779. 
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Consider a few of the hot-blooded young seigneurs of the Midi. When 
Sieur de Gillety was unable to escape his creditors at 'Toulouse, he retreated 
to the family estate with a convenient "nervous disorder." His mother used 
the respite to economize and pay off most of the pressing debts. 'The same 
sequence of events pertains to one Joseph de Meritens who had slipped off to 
the West Indies with his regiment. His mother paid his debts of 8,000 livres 
out of current income. Án understanding royal official commented that Sieur 
de Vignes de Colomiers's obligations of 50,000 livres could be liquidated if 
Dame de Vignes, “an active and intelligent woman,” were given a free hand 
with her husband's affairs. Through her intervention, the debt was quickly 
reduced without any sale of land.*? The ladies were often more capable of 
handling family finances than occasional reckless sons or careless husbands. 
'The correspondence of Marquise de Riquet to her husband visiting Paris is 
full of stern admonitions such as the following: "Our affairs do not permit 
us to hire such an expensive cook when I recall that we have six or seven 
thousand livres debt to pay from our revenue. We do not have money to 
throw out of the window." *? Where sensible ladies were absent, a good friend 
might substitute. Marquis de Saint Félix expressed sage advice when he 
wrote to Marquis de Maniban: 


Vous étes allé grand train. You have started early in life doing things that temper- 
amental men can never resist. You have carried them to excess. You have spent . 
more nights than days in this world. 'This is the cause of your condition. Occupy 
yourself with important things—your family and your true friends who are never 
those of the banquet table and other pleasures. 


Wills and codicils abound with expressions of pecuniary discipline. Mar- 
quis de Bertier attached the following memoir to his last will in 1750: "I wish 
that my heredity be rendered entirely free of debt, even of the portions and 
other charges when they can be validly paid before any placement, acquisi- 
tion, or increase in my heredity be made.”* Comtesse de Visdelou de 
Bienassis did not approve of lavish legacies to servants: "I have always found 
"it contrary to sound morals [bonnes moeurs] and the public welfare to pen- 
sion domestics who are able to serve elsewhere." *? Diaries and private corre- 
spondence, though extremely rare, are precious sources here. Even printed 
memoirs and legal documents should be more fully exploited to discern noble 
attitudes toward expenditure. Although such sources do not lend themselves 


38 AD Haute-Garonne, C-102, 104. 

89 Ibid., 4-] (Nov. 24, 1744). 

49 Ibid., 2-] (July 29, 1785). 

41 Ibid., 6-J, 44 (Feb. 17, 1750). 

42 AD Ille-et-Vilaine, 2Er328 (Nov. 13, 1764). 
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to quantification, they are indispensable to an understanding of the economic 
mores of the gentilhomme campagnard. 

Another danger to a balanced family budget was a trip to Paris, or worse, 
the temptation to live there. Marquis de Mirabeau had rightly termed the 
capital a "bottomless pit," and even so sober a man as Marquis de Bertier left 
2,000 livres at its gaming tables during a visit in 1710.% In 1765 Marquis de La 
Bourdonnaye de Montluc, president of the parlement of Brittany, spent 2,032 
livres in only one month at Paris sans follie.** It was far better to follow the 
example of Comte de Preux, who wrote to his sister at the brilliant city of 
the Seine: 


Well ordered charity begins at home, dear sister. I should like to pay you a visit, 
but to live in Paris I would have to be your valet. We have 1o to 12,000 livres 
revenue. With that one cuts a poor figure if he is a count or a baron. However, if 
you visit me, we will be high and powerful seigneurs.* 

Prosperity is, of course, relative. A. grand seigneur at Paris might well con- 
sider an income of ten thousand livres a laughable sum, but for a provincial 
nobleman it was quite enough to maintain the state of a gentleman. Such an 
income could support both a summer and winter residence, four to six 
servants, a light coach, a complete pantry, wardrobe, and linen closet, a re- 
spectable library, and an occasional trip to a watering spa or seaside resort. 
Arthur Young admitted that provincial living was cheap and attributed this 
to an inexpensive mode of living among the French gentry.*? It would seem 
that by thrift, discipline, and shrewd management the provincial nobility of 
Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Rennes kept revenues and expenditures in balance. 
Curiously, these so-called “virtues” are more customarily associated with Duc 
de Saint-Simon's "vile bourgeoisie" than with the advocate Barbier's “im- 
poverished rustics." 

48 AD Haute-Garonne, 6-J (livre de raison, 1709-23). 

44 Henri Sée, “Un type de document: Le livre de raison d'un parlementaire Breton au xvm’ 
siècle,” Annales d'histoire économique et sociale, III (Apr. 1931), 236. 

45 Comte de Preux to Marquise d'Esclavelles, quoted in Henri Carré, La noblesse de France et 


l'opinion publique au xviu* siècle (Paris, 1920), 109-10. 
48 Young, Voyages, I, 106. 


Francis Parkman’s Oration “Romance in America” 


WiLBUR R. Jacoss* 


ON August 28, 1844,! the twenty-one-year-old Francis Parkman delivered a 
commencement oration on the occasion of his graduation from Harvard. 'The 
original manuscript, lodged among his papers in the Harvard College Library 
and unknown to present-day historians, is in Parkman's handwriting, signed 
“F. Parkman, August *44.” 

“Romance in Ámerica,” as Parkman called the oration, reveals for us the 
springs from which his later work flowed, providing us with new insight into 
the romantic concept of history held by one of our greatest historians. Indeed, 
Parkman's later multivolumed masterpiece France and England in North 
America is, in many respects, a projection of the ideas that so fascinated Park- 
man in these early undergraduate days. Certainly Parkman's interests crystal- 
lized remarkably early in his career, so that the reading of his college days 
was of real value to him in his literary work. As he himself noted, in a letter 
written many years later, a literary career early suggested itself as combining 
his two boyhood loves: love of the forest and of books. 

What is known of Parkman’s academic career supports his own conten- 
tion that he was a lover of books. For his scholastic record at Harvard, which 
was excellent though not brilliant? masks the fact that the prescribed cur- 
riculum was only a minor part of his program of study.* From his early read- 
ing lists and correspondence it is apparent that he carried on a secondary pro- 
gram of reading in literature, ethnology, and history, with particular emphasis 
on the romantic themes of Francois René de Chateaubriand, Jules Michelet, 
Sir Walter Scott, and James Fenimore Cooper, all of which readied him for 
his own literary work. 


* Mr. Jacobs, professor at the University of California, Santa Barbara, and author of Diplomacy 
and Indian Gifts, Anglo-French Rivalry along the Ohio and Northwest Frontiers, 1748-1763 
(Stanford, Calif, 1950), edited this unpublished essay of Parkman’s, The essay is published 
through the courtesy of the Harvard College Library. 

1 The folder containing the MS gives the date of the oration. (Harvard Archives, HUC 
6843.55.) 

E Parkman to Pierre Margry, Dec. 6, 1878, Letters of Francis Parkman, ed. Wilbur R. Jacobs 
(a vols., Norman, Okla., 1960), II, 124. l 

8 Term Books, Harvard Archives. 

4 Letters of Francis Parkman, ed. Jacobs, I, xxxiv ff. 

5 Parkman's letter of April 29 [1842] to Jared Sparks, written during his Sophomore year in 
college, indicates that he was busily engaged in reading on military campaigns at Lake George 
during the “Old French War.” In his autobiographical letter of 1886 to Martin Brimmer, Parkman 
wrote: “Before the end of the sophomore year my various schemes had crystallized into a plan 
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But though his readings were valuable in preparing him for the oration 
and his later writings, a six months' grand tour of Europe, taken because of 
an apparent breakdown in his health, supplied him with the immediate 
framework for his oration, a comparison of nature in Europe and nature in 
America. In the early summer of 1844, after returning from Europe, before 
writing his oration and before his graduation from Harvard in August 1844 
(a graduation which seems to have been delayed from the early summer be- 
cause of his temporary absence from college), he gave evidence of his state of 
mind with these random jottings in his journal: 

The traveller in Europe. 

Árt, nature history combine. 

In America Art has done her best to destroy nature, 
association nothing.® | 

The quiet beauty of the English countryside had impressed the youthful 
tourist; in Scotland he was captivated by the “heathery” hills closely associ- 
ated with the life and writings of Scott. Here were art, legend, nature, and 
history. America, by contrast, had failed to appreciate the romance of its 
wilderness heritage, and it was this failure that Parkman hoped to rectify by 
writing a good—perhaps a great—book on a North American theme, a book 
that would be recognized as a product of the New World. 

It was the sheer grandeur of nature in the wilderness that provided the 
most impelling motive for Parkman's literary activity. His feeling for this 
theme is exhibited by the comments of Vassall Morton, the hero of his novel. 
"Here in America," declares Vassall, “we ought to make the most of this feel- 
ing for nature; for we have very little else... savageness and solitude have a 
character of their own; and so has the polished landscape with associations of 

__. art, poetry, legend and history.”? The polished landscape of Europe held little 
enchantment for Parkman. Rather he turned to the mountains and the virgin 
forests for his New World symphony. Parkman's fascination with the history 
of the American forest, stimulated by Cooper's “Leatherstocking Tales,” is de- 
scribed in one of his autobiographical letters. In recalling his youth, Parkman 
(writing in the third person) said: “bis thoughts were always in the forests, 
whose features not unmixed with softer images, possessed his waking and 
sleeping dreams, filling him with vague cravings impossible to satisfy."? 
of writing the story of what was known as the ‘Old French War’... .” (Ibid., 9, 184 n.) Addi- 
tional evidence of Parkman's youthful interest in early French American history is in the Library 
Charge Lists, Harvard Archives, and in the notes accompanying Mason Wade's excellent edition of 
The Journals of Francis Parkman (2 vols., New York, 1947). 

6 Journals of Francis Parkman, ed. Wade, I, 277. 

Y Francis Parkman, Vassall Morton, A Novel (Boston, 1856), 112. 


8 An autobiographical letter to George E. Ellis [1864], Letters of Francis Parkman, ed. N 
I, 177. 
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Parkman's treatment of the Indians, unlike his treatment of nature, was 
far from romantic, He rejected completely the idea of the noble savage, de- 
picting the Indian warrior as a barbarian of the Stone Age. Yet, in spite of 
this unromantic attitude, his enthusiasm for the Indian was a lifelong affair. 
Friends of Parkman’s college days said that he exhibited symptoms of “ In- 
juns' on the brain" and entertained them with wild tales of Indian scalps, 
birchbark canoes, and wampum, tales that surpassed anything in Coopers 
stories, though they were clearly influenced by them? His Oregon Trail of 
1849 was a personal narrative of his youthful expedition on the Great Plains 
and his life with the Sioux, as well as a record of preparation for the historical 
books that followed, especially the Conspiracy of Pontiac, Parkman eventually 
decided that the story of the French and English in North America would 
provide the same opportunities for an exciting theme and would be of more 
interest to civilized readers than his originally planned history of the North 
American Indians, with the Six Nations of the Iroquois as a focal point.!? 

Parkman’s early fascination with Indian history blended with the interest 
he developed in studying the heroic figures of Canadian history. The age of 


the black-robed missionary, the adventurous gentilhomme of the forest, and 


the chivalrous Field Marshal Montcalm held peculiar attraction for him. 
Painted with splendor on the natural canvas of the primeval wilderness was 
the history of the soldier in plumed helmet, Indian warriors with barbarous 
trophies, and the great Jesuit martyrs. 


Parkman imagined the past as a kind of theater. The forest was his stage, 


and historic figures like Robert de La Salle, the Comte de Frontenac, James 
Wolfe, and Montcalm were “actors” in his drama." Take from his pages in 
the History the backdrop of the woods with its hum of insects, its smell of 
pine, and its roar of cataracts, and the image dims, Remove the fighting, 
sweating, and shouting actors, and the interest vanishes, for Parkman did not 
see his works as a dry chronicle of events, but as drama dependent on people 
and places. Parkman aspired to create a romantic but authentic image of 
another age with characters that had the passions of living men and women. 
His self-assumed task, a half century of gathering manuscripts, touring his- 
toric sites, and writing, was the culmination of a college dream to capture the 
romance of America’s past and make it come to life for others. 

That Parkman as a graduating college senior had learned his art is evident 


® Charles Haight Farnham, 4 Life of Francis Parkman (Boston, 1904), 78, in Frontenac ed. 
of Francis Parkman's Works (16 vols., Boston, 1899-1907). 
10 Parkman to Abbé Henri- -Raymond Casgrain, Oct. 23, 1887, Letters of Francis Parkman, 
ed. Jacobs, II, 213. 

- IIn his correspondence published in the Letters of Francis Parkman, Parkman uses the word 
“actors” in referring to the chief characters of his narrative. The word “drama,” or the phrase 
en interest,” also appears in the letters in which he discusses plans for the organization of 

works. 
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from his oration. His prose is made vivid by its appeal to the senses of sight, 
hearing, and smell. At Lake George a "gentle girl... gazes... down the 
Lake"; the sound of a "gun reverberates down the long vista of mountains, 
and the sullen murmurings dwell for many moments on the ear"; and a 
raven appears which “once gorged on the dead.” The language of the oration 
reflects also Parkman's youthful affection for poetry, particularly his admira- 
tion for the Byronic hero and the forest hymns of William Cullen Bryant. 
The excellent vocabulary, the graceful sentences merging into smoothly 
molded paragraphs and transitions, the skillful characterization of the slat- 
ternly log hut pioneer occupied with reading newspapers or cultivating pota- 
toes suggest literary sophistication. But perhaps Parkman is most eloquent 
when his emotions are aroused, as in praising the unspoiled woods, a subject 
that was always close to his heart. Yet his style does not violate the beauty 
of simplicity; it lacks the pedantries and pompous language that punctuated 
much nineteenth-century prose. 

That Parkman gave serious thought to the American Revolution as a his- 
toric theme is apparent in his college oration, but he turned away from his 
subject because it contained, as he wrote, "no display of chivalry or of head- 
long passion, but a deliberate effort in favor of an abstract principle.” What 
romance was there in a war resulting from a meeting that calmly deliberated 
and then "voted resistance"? 

For him the epochs,of the Anglo-French struggle in North America were 
recalled, as he says in his oration, by the “wild scenery" of Lake George. This 
glistening jewel in the wilderness, with its rugged shore line escarpments, 
pine and hemlock forests, was the “holy lake" christened Lac St. Sacrement 
by Father Isaac Jogues before he was tormented by the Mohawks. It was the 
scene of Sir William Johnson's bloody victory over the French and of the 
massacre of captives following Montcalm's capture of Fort William Henry. 
Afterward it was the silent witness of the escapades of one of Parkman's 
favorite heroes, Major Robert Rogers, the colonial ranger.** In many respects 
Lake George was a focus of history for Parkman, a kind of geographical cen- 
ter for his narrative of France and England in North America. Even forty 
years after his college oration Parkman included descriptions of this lake in 
his Montcalm and Wolfe. 

12 “For my part, I would gladly destroy all his works [the nouveau riche] and restore Lake 

to its native savagery—which shows plainly that you are a better American than I am." 
(Parkman to Casgrain, Oct. 5, 1892, Letters of Francis Parkman, ed. Jacobs, II, 265.) 

18 One of Parkman's treasured possessions was an engraving of Rogers (reproduced in The 
Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian War after the Conquest of Canada [Boston, 1906], 
Frontenac ed., I, 266), which he hung in his study at 5o Chestnut Street, Boston. The study was 
recently dismantled and reconstructed in a similar room at the headquarters of the Colonial 


Society of Massachusetts, 87 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. 
14 See, e.g., Montcalm and Wolfe (Boston, 1907), Frontenac ed., II, 181. 
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Parkman's History was recognized in his lifetime as it is today as a gem 
of historical writing. His books have long been held as models for style and 
honest research by those historians who aspire to write readable narrative 
history that has appeal for both the general reader and the specialist. Park- 
man's college oration reveals in early form the romantic image of history that 
inspired his later and well-known volumes. 


*Romance in America" 


The tourist in Europe finds the scenes of Nature polished by the hand of art, 
and invested with a thousand associations by the fancies and the deeds of ages. The 
Ámerican traveller is less fortunate. Art has not been idle here for the last two cen- 
turies, but she has done her best to ruin, not to adorn, the face of Nature. She has 
torn down the forests, and blasted the mountains into fragments; dammed up the 
streams, and drained the lakes, and threatens to leave the whole continent bare and 
raw, Perhaps the time will come when she will plant gardens and rear palaces, but 
the tendency of her present efforts forbids us to be too sanguine. 

When Columbus first saw land, America was the sublimest object in the world. 
Here was the domain of Nature. For ages her forest-trees had risen, flourished, and 
fallen. In the autumn, the vast continent glowed at once with red, and yellow, and 
green; and when winter came, the ice of her waters creaked and groaned to the 
solitude; and in the spring her savage streams burst their fetters, and swept down 
the refuse of the wilderness. It was half the world a theatre for the operations of 
Nature! But the charm is broken now. The stern and solemn poetry that breathed 
from her endless wilderness is gone; and the dullest plainest prose has fixed its 
home in America. 

Once Spain, Italy, England was also a wilderness. The haunts of Nature were 
there in like manner invaded, and her charm broken; but since that remote day, 
the deeds of many a generation of wise and gallant men have flung around that 
land the halo of romance and poetry. Its streams and mountains are hallowed by 
associations that ours have not, and may never have; and the hand of art has 
polished the rough features of Nature. The warfare of fierce and brave men, seen 
through the obscure veil of centuries, has given a charm to the Cheviot Hills that 
will never belong to ours, though our forests have seen struggles more savage and 
bloody. 

The fanciful child, as he journeys through the passes ot our northern moun- 
tains, looks with awe into the black depths of the woods, and listening to the 
plunge of the hidden torrent, he recalls the stories of his nursery of Indian wars 
and massacres. A fearful romance invests all around him, for he associates it with 
those scenes of horror. And surely the early days of no nation could afford truer 
elements of romance. They need but to be magnified by superstition and obscured 
by time. But we live in an enlightened age. History has recorded the minutest 
circumstance of our fathers’ wars; and when we look at the actors, we find the 
same cool-blooded, reasoning, unyielding men who dwell among us this day— 
the very antipodes of the hero of romance. 

The traveller may pause over the battle-fields of Saratoga or Bennington, and 
moralize, if he pleases, or give vent to his patriotic ardor. But they have none of 
the romantic charm, so hateful to the Peace-society. He will not feel the inspiration 
of Flodden or Otterburn. Here, on these American fields, was no display of 
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chivalry or of headlong passion, but a deliberate effort in favor of an abstract prin- 
ciple. Cool reason, not passion, or the love of war, sent the American to the battle- 
field. When Napoleon placed his brother on the throne of Spain, the Spanish 
peasant sprang to the gun and the dagger and leaped on the invader with the 
blind fury of a tiger. The men of New England heard that they were taxed, called 
a meeting, and voted resistance. Philanthropists may rejoice over the calm delibera- 
. tion of such proceedings, but the poet has deep reason to lament. 
The soldier of the Revolution has handed down to his grandchildren his own 
' cool reasoning temper, so that the traveller finds even fewer elements of the pic- 
turesque in the character of the men, than in the aspect of the country. But, per- 
haps, being young and inexperienced, and having heard that wild men still linger 
in the recesses of the Scottish Highlands and the mountains of Wales, he imagines 
that the depths of the yet. unwasted forest may contain some form of human 
nature more strange and wonderful to his American eye. So, with infinite toil, he 
penetrates to a narrow gap in the woods on the outskirts of civilization;—a small 
square space hewn out of the forest, and full of the black and smoking carcases of 
the murdered trees, while the still living forest palisades the place around. Here 
dwells the pioneer, in his log-hut. The disappointed traveller finds him like other 
people, with no trace of primitive ignorance or romantic barbarism. He reads the 
newspapers; supports Polk and Dallas with fiery zeal; knows the latest improve- 
ments in agriculture, and keeps a watchful eye on all that is going on in the great 
world. Though quite confident in his power to match the whole earth in combat, 
he has no warlike ardor, preferring to watch his saw-mill and hoe his potatoes, 
since these seem to him the more rational and profitable occupations. In short, the 
enthusiast can make nothing of him, and abandoning the thought of finding any- 
thing romantic on his native continent, he sighs for Italy, where there are castles 
and convents, stupid priests, and lazy monks, and dresses of red and green; where 
people are stabbed with stilettos, instead of being slashed with bowie-knives, and - 
all is picturesquely languid, and romantically vicies 

Yet beauties enough be on the northern traveller's path; beauties scarce sur- 
passed on earth, and one spot, at least, whose wild scenery has gained a deeper 
interest from the early history of his country. A lake which Romish priests, 
charmed by its matchless beauty, consecrated to the Prince of Peace when that 
country was an untrodden wilderness, yet which has seen a thousand death-strug- 
gles, and been dyed with the blood of legions. To the eye, Lake George seems the 


~ home of tranquillity and mild repose. The gentle girl sits on the green mound of 


the ruined fort, and gazes in quiet happiness down the Lake. All is calm and 
peaceful, yet lovely and wild, by the red light of evening; waters as deep and pure 
as the eyes of the gazer; mountains whose sternness is softened into a wild beauty. 
The evening gun reverberates down the long vista of mountains, and the sullen 
murmurings dwell for many moments on the ear.— There was a time when other 
sounds awoke those echoes,—the batteries of Montcalm; the yells of a savage mul- 
titude, and the screams of a butchered army. Blood has been poured out like water 
over that soil! By day and by night, in summer and in winter, hosts of men have 
struggled and died upon it. It is sown thick with bullets and human bones, the 
relics of many a battle and slaughter. 'The raven that plucks the farmer's corn once 
gorged on the dead of France, of England, and a score of forgotten savage tribes. 

But the Holy Lake is alone. There are other scenes of grandeur and beauty, yet 
none where associations throng so thick and fast; and as they seem doomed to rest 
undistinguished in song, we must hope for them the colder honors of prose, and 
look forward [to] the day when the arts of peace shall have made them illustrious. 

F. Parkman, August '44 
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ALTE UND NEUE WELT IN VERGLEICHENDER GESCHICHTSBETR- 
ACHTUNG. By Dietrich Gerhard. [Veröffentlichungen des Max-Planck-In- 
stituts für Geschichte, Number ro.] (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 

: 1962. Pp. 249. DM 23.) 


THESE essays, written over a period of three decades, constitute an important 
contribution to comparative history. Professor Gerhard began his academic career 
in Berlin and continued it in this country at St. Louis. In recent years he has di- 
vided his energies between German and American universities. This diversity of 
background has enlarged his horizon and has opened his mind to questions and 
problems that might escape the specialist who concentrates on a more. limited 
field. Gerhard's endeavor to find points of comparison between the Old and the 
New World comes to harvest in this collection. The work commands admiration 
for both breadth and depth of newly acquired perspectives.. 

The volume's three parts deal with aspects of European history, comparative 
history and overseas expansion, and problems of American history. Ranging from. 
early Europe to contemporary Ámerica, and from the British Commonwealth to 
Russia, the essays are held together by a new methodological approach, that of 
comparative history with emphasis on institutions and historical structures, rather 
than on personalities or national developments. Gerhard has throughout inves- 
tigated phases of Western history hitherto neglected or only partially evaluated, 
but I feel that those essays which are devoted to European history will stimulate 
the most active response. The study entitled "Regionalismus und ständisches 
Wesen als ein Grundthema europäischer Geschichte,” first published in 1952, is 
a most provocative discussion of the institutional and social aspects of early Euro- 
pean history, or Alt Europa, as the author terms it. It offers important corrections 
to the commonly accepted route leading from Renaissance and Reformation 
through the absolute state directly to the French Revolution. Another essay ad- _ 
vocates a revision of the traditional division of European history along the lines 
of the Middle Ages and modern times and coincides with similar observations by 
Oscar Halecki. Still another traces the concept of the rising. bourgeoisie as the 
agent of progress and liberty in the writings of Guizot and Thierry. Among the 
contributions to overseas history we find an attempt to apply the Turner thesis to 
the growth of Canada, Australia, and South Africa, as well as to the German 
Drang nach Osten and the Russian expansion into Asia. 

Gerhard acknowledges his indebtedness to such masters of institutional history 
as Otto Hintze and Marc Bloch, but his own scale of values links him more 
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closely with Tocqueville. He shares Tocqueville's admiration for old Europe and 
the liberty that the ancien régime bestowed on the privileged groups in society. 
He also shares Tocqueville’s intellectual resignation to equality and conformity 
as the prevailing trends of the Western world since the French and the Industrial 
Revolutions. It is quite in keeping with Gerhard's sympathies that he devotes a 
special study to Tocqueville's famous work on Democracy in Ámerica and its 
value for the present status of society in the United States. 

The author is no iconoclast. Where he offers new vistas, they are presented as 
corrections and revisions of long-accepted clichés rather than as established truths. 
The book has a strong pedagogical undertone. It pleads for the acceptance of the 
comparative approach in the institutions of higher learning where it is all too 
often disregarded. Gerhard believes that comparative studies in institutional and 
social history are a necessary part of graduate work, especially for those who plan 
to devote their lives to the dual duty of teaching and research. The Max-Planck- 
Institut is to be congratulated on having among its members a teacher so well 

. qualified to introduce young students to this new discipline. 


Sweet Briar College GERHARD MASUR 


EUROPA UND UBERSEE: FESTSCHRIFT FUR EGMONT ZECHLIN. 
Edited by Otto Brunner and Dietrich Gerhard. (Hamburg: Verlag Hans 
Bredow-Institut. 1961. Pp. 267.) 


Tus Festschrift, presented by students and colleagues of Egmont Zechlin in 
honor of his sixty-fifth birthday, appropriately reflects the wide academic interests 
of the Hamburg historian as well as the maritime and cultural milieu of the 
ancient Hanseatic city where he has lived and worked for so many years. The 
present volume, though small in size, is global in scope and outlook. It consists 
of eleven essays ranging from local and European to Asiatic and New World 

_ history. | 
The perceptive and provocative article, “On the Problem of Periodization 
in European History,” by Dietrich Gerhard, who appropriately is one of the co- 
editors of this international Festschrift, originally appeared in this Review [LXI 
(July 1956), 900], and will, it is hoped, contribute further to a fruitful rethinking 
of European history by the craft. A richly documented and illustrated essay by Paul 
Johansen (Hamburg) traces the origin of the legend of the discovery of Livonia 
by Bremen merchants in the twelfth century, illuminating interesting and little- 
"known cultural crosscurrents between Livonia, Bremen, and the University of 
Wittenberg, centering around the patriotic historical scholarship of the "praeceptor 
Germaniae," Philip Melanchthon. Three essays deal with the origins of recent wars. 
In a painstaking re-examination of the published evidence, William L. Langer 
analyzes the background and motivations for the French decision, July 14-15, 1870, 
to declare war on Prussia, He comes to the conclusion that the famous Ems dis- 
patch was not simply "the red rag that provoked the Gallic bull," but that it con- 
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stituted only one factor in a somewhat muddled situation in which the determina- 
tion of Foreign Minister Gramont, the influence of Empress Eugénie and court 
circles, and the war fever in the chamber eventually prevailed. A long essay by one 
of Zechlin's brilliant students, Günter Moltmann (who as Fulbright scholar in the 
United States produced a significant monograph on America's policy toward 


Germany during World War II), examines Hitler’s ultimate political aims. Molt-_ 


mann feels that ideas of world rule definitely had a place in Hitler's scheme al- 
though for tactical and other reasons these could not be implemented during the 
twelve years of the Thousand Year Reich. The “Pearl Harbor Problem in Histori- 
cal Research" is the subject of a brief chapter by Jürgen Rohwer who emphasizes 
the need for the historian of modern warfare to acquire new auxiliary tools, such 
as a thorough knowledge of intelligence and telecommunications techniques. A de- 
tailed analysis of available intelligence data, he feels, should help to place the 
Pearl Harbor "guilt question" in a proper and wider framework and lead to a more 
dispassionate appraisal of the policies of the FDR administration and its military 
leaders. 

Not all the fine essays in this volume can be discussed in this brief space, but it 
is fitting to take note particularly of the article on Carl Schurz and Gottfried 
Kinkel by Eberhard Kessler (Marburg). On the basis of original letters of Schurz 
to Kinkel, which recently turned up in a Berlin antiquariat and now are located 
in the Bundesarchiv's section in Frankfurt, the author illuminates the relations 
and activities of these two famous heroes of the 1848-1849 revolution. Finally, 
mention must at least be made of Berthold Spuler's perceptive essay on the decline 
of Central Asia after 1500, Heinrich Heffter's reflections on the heritage of Prussia 
(largely reduced to vestigial traditions in cultural and administrative fields), Inge 
Wolff’s article on the position of foreigners in the Spanish American colonies (as 
exemplified by the city of Potosí), and Günther Jantzen's appreciative but balanced 
biographical sketch of Adolf Woehrmann, one of the last great merchant princes 
in Wilhelmian Germany. 

American University CARL G. ANTHON 


THE STRUCTURE OF SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTIONS. By Thomas S. Kuhn. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1962. Pp. xv, 172. $4.00.) 


Tuıs closely reasoned monograph (prepared for and also issued as a fascicule 
of the International Encyclopedia of Science) will undoubtedly remind historians 
of Crane Brinton’s Anatomy of Revolution. Since the origins of this work lie, as 
Mr. Kuhn tells us in his preface and his friends will remember, in the years when 
he was a junior fellow at Harvard, the resemblance is undoubtedly the result of 
the remarkable impression that Brinton's book made on most young historians in 
the postwar years. The origin of The Structure of Scientific Revolutions explains 
why the questions there raised are similar to those asked by recent converts to 
the history of science who have been trained as scientists and by historians strongly 
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influenced by sociology; indeed Kuhn regards this book as a contribution to the 
sociology of knowledge. 

The author will not mind, I feel sure, if I say that I detect the influence of 
George Sarton as well. Not that Sarton practiced this sort of analysis, but he was, 
like so many continental historians of science of his generation, strongly influenced 
by Áuguste Comte and often stressed the Comtian view of the triform development 
of the sciences (from theological to metaphysic to positive) as well as their es- 
sentially cumulative nature. Kuhn here offers a replacement to Comte: a view of 
science as developing not in a smooth and gradual ascent, but in a series of dis- 
continuous jumps, named scientific revolutions. 

In Kuhn's view, scientists, at any given time and in any given subject, hold 
certain common concepts, viewpoints, or "systems —what he calls “paradigms.” 
As long as the "paradigm" covers the facts, both old and new, scientists can get on 
with their jobs, which consist of solving the puzzles of nature. But inevitably, 
from time to time, new facts that cannot be made to fit the “paradigm” appear. An 
uneasy period then ensues usually covering many years, when the "paradigm" is 
stretched, a search is made for more facts, and profound uneasiness exists among 
the leading scientists of the field. Eventually, and generally by the efforts of several 
workers, a new "paradigm" is conceived, which is gradually accepted until it, in 
turn, becomes outmoded and is replaced. The scientific revolution consists of the 
process whereby one “paradigm” replaces another. The author examines the prob- 
lems, needs, and methods of science during this critical period in relation to a 
carefully chosen but strictly limited series of cases, described in varying degrees 
of detail. His favorite examples are the eighteenth-century revolution in chemistry 
associated with Lavoisier, the Copernican theory in astronomy, and the introduc- 
tion by Young and Fresnel of the wave theory of light; he also touches on eight- 
eenth-century electrical theory, Daltonian atomism, and the introduction of rel- 

_ativity. (T am not convinced that the announcement of the discovery of X rays 

in 1896 produced such a crisis as he describes, especially since all German physi-. 

— cists thought cathode rays were a form of radiation; more critical, it seems to me, 

were the proof by J. J. Thomson of the material nature of the electron and the 
discovery of radioactivity by Becquerel, both very shortly afterward.) 

Ás a provocative discussion of the progress of science, this book can be warmly 
recommended. Many readers will respond wholeheartedly to a work that deals 
with problems raised by the history of science without presupposing much knowl- 
edge either of that history or of science itself. Historians who teach courses that 
embody brief discussions of the history of science at various periods should find 
this book useful and stimulating. Kuhn is very generous in crediting in footnotes 
secondary sources that have influenced or stimulated him; a separate bibliography 
would have been desirable instead. And Sarton would rightly have castigated him 
for neglecting to provide an index. 


Indiana University Marre Boas Haut 
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ISTORIIA DIPLOMATII [History of Diplomacy]. Volume I. By V. P. Potemkin 
et al. (2d rev. ed.; Moscow State Publishing House for Political Literature. 
1959. Pp. 896.) 


Tus imposing study first appeared during the war years 1941-1945. Since 
that time much has taken place in the course of Soviet history. The new edition 
not only takes into consideration the changes of the last two decades, but the new 
views that came to take pre-eminence since the death of Stalin. The Stalinist freeze 
and the "cult of the personality" are now relics of the past, and therefore former 
references to "the great teacher" are conveniently left out. Among them are passages 
in the original preface which had referred to “Comrade Stalin, the indefatigable 
teacher who taught the working class to analyze complex international problems" 
and who alerted the nation to the efforts of “warmongers to drag mankind into a 
second imperialistic war." A new editorial board is in charge of the present edition; 
some of the former eminent members, such as V. P. Potemkin, S. V. Bakhrushin, 
or E. V. Tarlé, are no longer living. 

The revised edition is more extensive in scope. New chapters that deal with 
the diplomatic history of China, India, Japan, Korea, and the Middle East, and 
with Sino-European and Sino-Russian relations are included. There is a chapter 
on United States diplomacy from the end of the eighteenth century to the enuncia- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine; another chapter, considerably expanded, deals with 
` the revolutionary period 1830-1848. Even the terminology underwent some changes. 
Thus, instead of the former heading "Diplomacy of the Young American Re- 
public," the present subtitle reads "Diplomacy of the American Bourgeois Re- 
public (1775—1794)"; former references to the “Muscovite State” now read “The 
Russian State." Many chapters include interesting vignettes of eminent diplomats 
such as A. M. Gorchakov or Otto von Bismarck. 

The volume begins with ancient times and ends with 1871. It starts with the 
Ámarna correspondence between Syrian and Palestinian princes and the Egyptian 


Pharaohs, then discusses the treaty of 1278 s.c. between Rameses II and the Hit- __ 


tite King Hattuschill IIT. There are some sweeping assumptions very likely moti- 
. vated by nationalistic sentiments, such as the claim that an "organic" link had 
been established between the peoples of the Middle East and the Russians by way 
of the ancient kingdom of Urartu or Ararat (present-day Soviet and Turkish 
Armenia). A goodly portion of the volume is devoted to Byzantine diplomacy and 
to Byzantine-Russian relations. 

While some periods receive more than adequate treatment, others are slighted. 
The sorrowful experiences of the war years which awakened patriotic passions 
still linger among Soviet historians. Thus the period 1725-1762 is confined to 
hardly four pages, probably because it marks German ascendancy in Russian po- 
litical life. It explains the allotting of far more space to the diplomacy of Ashur- 
banipal than to the reigns of Anne and Elizabeth. 

The anti-imperialistic editors must have had a "field day" with such subjects 
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as the American annexation of Texas and the Mexican War. The Louisiana Pur- 
chase is ambiguously referred to as the "Procurement of Louisiana." There is a 
most promiscuous use of “sources”: citations range from the Congressional Record 
to writings of S. F. Bemis, Karl Marx, William Z. Foster, and N. S. Khrushchev. 
Stalin's utterances are eliminated, while Khrushchev, a conspicuous foe of the 
"cult of the personality," is only occasionally quoted. 

In short, the present volume is an impressive achievement. It contains much 
that is of interest to the student of history, especially the sections dealing with 
ancient times, Ásia, and the Middle East. Unfortunately, some of the essential 
parts are marred by forced "evidence" or by indiscriminate charges of inherent 
bourgeois, capitalistic, and imperialistic nefariousness. The unaccustomed reader 
will also occasionally find the Soviet jargon tiresome and not always convincing. 


Stanford University ANATOLE G. MAZOUR 


MARXISM: AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL STUDY. By 'George Lich- 
theim. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1961. Pp. xx, 412. $2.50.) 


Tur book is intellectual history, of a certain kind, at its very best. Marxism 
is treated both as a movement to be mapped historically and a theory to be ex- 
amined critically. Following Marx himself in the desired "union of theory and 
practice," Lichtheim shows how the theory arose from the historical environment 
and, in turn, served as an analytical tool by which to understand and then to re- 
shape society. Thus, thought is seen as having a direct historical function. There- 
fore, Lichtheim, unlike the general run of intellectual historians, must not merely 
describe the ideas under consideration, but must analyze and evaluate them; un- 
like the ordinary social or political historian, he must not only allude vaguely to 
various ideas supposedly animating events, but must demonstrate the interplay of 
idea and event concretely and persuasively. 

In both these tasks, the author succeeds admirably. His grasp of the relevant 
literature is impressive (though one is surprised to see no mention of Carl Land- 
auer, European Socialism [1959]). He is equally at home in critical analysis of 
the ideas of Hegel and Feuerbach as in description of the political evolution of the 
First International, in handling the technical economic questions that are present 
in Marxian polemics as in detailing the wars and revolutions of the early twentieth 
century. Tracing Marxism from its rise in the aftermath of the French Revolution 
through its synthesis of German idealism, French radicalism, and English economic 
theory to its own particular formulation of the logic of history, Lichtheim examines 
closely its "test by reality" in the events of 1848-1871. One result of 1848, as 
Lichtheim points out, was that Marx began to revise his hopes for revolutionary 
action, and turned, as exemplified by his inaugural address of 1864 to the First 
International, to a more gradual and, perhaps, more realistic appraisal of the 
social scene. Next, the author pursues Marxism as it changed into orthodox 
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Marxism, largely under the aegis of Engels, and then follows its course through 
the epigonic polemics of Kautsky and the German revisionists into the more 
radical turnings of such dialecticians as Rosa Luxemburg, Trotsky, and Lenin. 
Lichtheim concludes that, by 1918, Marxism had become an ideology rather than 
an analytical theory. It had outlived the circumstances from which it sprang and 
to which it wished to return as a precision instrument for change. 

I have not been able to do justice to Lichtheim's informed critique of the 
ideas and movements just described. Page after page contains illuminating com- 
ments and subtle insights (naturally, in so broad a work, one would want to argue 
specific points). Written with tremendous compression, the book is reduced, not 
to superficiality, but to essentials. It is a tour de force. Unique in the extent and 
sweep of purpose involved, this history, and critique, of Marxism is a synthesis 
of a vast array of materials previously lying about in professional pigeonholes. It 
is, concurrently, one of the best single volumes, if not the best, on its subject, 
and a model for anyone writing intellectual history. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Bruce MAzLisH 


Ancient and Medieval 


THE GREEK STONES SPEAK: THE STORY OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN 
. GREEK LANDS. By Paul MacKendrick. (New York: St Martin's Press. 
1962. Pp. xviii, 470. $7.50.) 


More than an account of archaeological discoveries in Greek lands, this hand- 
some volume is a vivid discussion of the Greek achievement from prehistoric times 
to the early Christian period, interspersed with exciting episodes of discovery and 
brief but illuminating delineation of personalities famous in the realm of excava- 
tions. 'The author has succeeded in giving a brilliant picture of the activity of the 
renowned centers of the Hellenic world, period by period, together with striking 
views of the workings of modern excavations. The book was greatly needed since 
Michaelis’ A Century of Archaeological Discoveries, published in 1908, was made 
obsolete by the discoveries of the last sixty years. 

In a work of this scope scholars will be apt to miss their particular favorite 
areas and discoveries, as 1 missed a discussion of the excavations at Eleusis and 
Kourouniotes’ share in the exploration of Pylos, but they will agree that most of 
the important excavations and discoveries are included in the book. Perhaps 
they would point out that the names of foreign scholars are seldom given, while 
those of Americans, connected even with minor discoveries, are emphasized: for 
example, for Perachora, English; for Thermon, Greeks; for Samos, Germans; for 
Asine, Swedes; but Harriet Boyd Hawes for Gournia. 

One of the book's chief merits, not the only one, indeed, is that its account 
is based on fact. We can find few slips that need correction. Schliemann, for ex- 
ample, discovered only five royal graves; the sixth was found by Stamatakis, Five 
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hundred vases were found-in a Mycenaean house by Papadimitriou and Petsas and 
not in the House of the Wine Merchant. The tholos tomb at Dendra was cleared 
by Axel Persson; the impression left from its description is that it was excavated 
by its American discoverer. The basketfuls of prehistoric shards found on the 
Acropolis of Athens were not thrown away; they are still in the basement of the 
museum. “The voluptuous Aphrodite” (of Cyrene), now in Rome, is not “a copy 
of a bronze original by Polyclitus.” The fine bronze statue of Apollo of the late 
archaic period from the hoard of Peiraeus is not mentioned. These, however, are 
small details in the immense number of facts on which the author has based his 
excellent story of Greek achievement. 


Washington University GeorGeE E. MyLonas 


CRETAN CULTS AND FESTIVALS. By R. F. Willetts. (New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1962. Pp. xii, 362. $8.75.) 


THE PALACES OF CRETE. By James Walter Graham. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1962. Pp. xti, 269, 154 plates. $7.50.) 


TursE two books are philosophical opposites, the wet and the dry. Both are 
extensive, documented surveys of important parts of ancient Cretan life, but the 
problems are approached as differently as one might expect from the professional 
fields of the authors: the architect is simple, strict, and factual; the historian of 
religion is speculative and wandering. Both authors collect much information. 
Graham’s is firsthand and accurate; Willetts’ tends to be derivative and slightly 
old-fashioned. 

Willetts’ Cretan Cults is a companion to his Aristocratic Society in Ancient 
Crete (1955); like the earlier book it stresses the social and economic structure of 
ancient Crete, both Bronze Age and classical, and views religion as a series of 
manifestations determined by this structure. Religion is less tractable than social 
studies, however, for the literary documents are often biased, are propaganda, or 
are inscriptions for local regulations that describe forms of ceremonies without 
illuminating their history or significance. The epigraphic and numismatic evidence 
for classical cult, though full, remains inert as Willetts handles it, and the archaeo- 
logical evidence for prehistoric cult is not treated quite professionally. 

Willetts believes in an organic development of Cretan religion from European 
Upper Paleolithic to Roman times, the seeds of later imageries being brought to 
the island by Neolithic settlers. He begins his detailed study with inferences from 
French and Spanish cave painting, therefore, and never reconciles this stream with 
his equally pronounced belief that the most dramatic Cretan religious symbols 
(bull, snake) were imported from Mesopotamia at an early period. His analysis 
of primitive cult depends on the Frazer-Harrison school; he argues against author- 
ities like Nilsson on the grounds of probability without marshaling his evidence 
persuasively, For example, a basic element in his view of Cretan cult is totemism, 
whose existence Nilsson denied, but he “proves” it most circuitously through the 
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abundance of animal and plant motifs in Greek mythology, the presence of veg- 
etation and calendar cycles as deduced by Persson, and the underlying inspiration 
of initiation rites for such myths as dead Glaukos and the snake (Glaukos dies 
as a boy, is reborn as a man); en route, totemism dies as a thing to be proved and 
is reborn as a fact. There are many sensible comments in his review of social-re- 
ligious development in Crete, but there are also declarations one would not trust, 
and one gets a sense of incompleteness or complex but unconvincing arguments. 

Two positive weaknesses should not be glossed over. One is Willetts’ refusal 
to use Linear B as evidence. He explains this in the preface by saying he is not 
convinced of the decipherment, and even if it is right the material is poor and hard 
to use. This is true, up to a point, but one senses that the book was in fact compiled 
some years ago, and that the Knossos Linear B texts on cults, calendars, and offer- 
ings would have made so much revision desirable that the author felt daunted. 
The other weakness is in deploying archaeological evidence. Bibliography stops 
in this field about 1956, and Willetts has thereby missed much relevant material 
for rustic shrines, scenes of worship, and connections with mainland and Eastern 
religious systems. He depends on Evans and Pendlebury. His boy-god with hair 
shorn for initiation is almost certainly a forgery; his comparison of the Knossos 
Throne Room with the sanctuary of Men Askaenos at Antioch (a.p. 200) scarcely 
seems cogent; his remark on “the decades of the twelfth century s.c. which pre- 
ceded the Trojan War" needs further explanation. There is a host of misty state- 
ments, such as that the double ax is associated with female goddesses because 
- women always hew timber in primitive societies (the Linear B and Homeric 
woodcutters must have formed a male union later) or that "the nature of Minoan- 
Mycenaean religion is such as to make us suppose that a Cretan cult of Helios can 
have very ancient associations." It is a pity that vagueness in documentation and 
reasoning should mar a potentially very informative and thorough book. 'The writ- 
ing is involuted but articulate. 

Graham's detailed survey of Cretan palaces and architecture in the Bronze Age 
is by contrast precise and trustworthy in every detail. The details are mostly the 
author's own measurements of building remains supporting descriptions of the 
forms and organization of rooms, stairs, baths, columns, courts, and facades. The 
prose indicates the practiced teacher: popular, informative, and pictorially clear, 
which is so difficult when reconstructing ruins. Graham never forgets the impor- 
tance of physical setting for Minoan architecture; he constantly relates architectural 
design to ridges, terraced land, water, and views of hills, and documents elusive 
matters like the interplay of light and shadow through folding doors and pillared 
porticoes. The book is meant partly to be used on the sites by travelers, partly to 
serve as a complete, simple reference work for all major buildings, which has never 
been attempted before. The bibliography is entirely up to date and includes rel- 
atively inaccessible reports in the Greek journals. 

The presentation moves from general comments on the history and function of 
palaces through closer surveys of individual buildings to details of decoration and 
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furniture. Ideas formulated earlier in articles are here brought together: the central 
court as the bull ring with wooden railings to protect spectators on bull level; the 
function and design of the bathroom and its "cousin" the lustral chamber; the na- 
ture of the piano nobile and state apartments; the changeable design of the Minoan 
hall with its pier and door partitions. Graham is master of the practical: we are 
told how the Minoans locked their doors, flushed their toilets, sat to their kitchen 
work, and slept more of the dark hours than modern man. Almost every physical 
datum one wishes can be found through the index. Interpretations are unobtrusive; 
thus no demand is made on the reader to agree, for example, that the treasury of 
Atreus is derived from the north façade of the central court at Phaistos. I have 
two mild complaints, which are really requests for a bigger book: a section on the 
architecture of Minoan tombs would have been very useful and have completed 
the survey; a stronger conspectus of the historical development of building design 
would have related Graham's descriptions more organically to the whole growth 
of Minoan art. As it is, the ruins are principally those of Late Minoan I-II; there 
is nearly nothing about the great Middle Minoan period or the curious features of 
the latest Bronze Age. “This is not a history but a guide; history is contemplated 
sensibly but briefly at the start, and Graham confesses to a partiality for Palmer's 
theory of Greeks at Knossos from 1400 to 1200 after all other palaces had been de- 
stroyed. Whether the architecture helps confirm this belief is not discussed. Finally, 
one must praise the illustrations, They offer plans of everything, and photographs 
to illustrate important features; there are line-cuts for furniture and pots; all is 


clear and useful, like the book. 


Boston University Emy VERMEULE 


EDUCATION ET CULTURE DANS L'OCCIDENT BARBARE, VIe-VIIIe 
SIECLES. By Pierre Riché. [Patristica Sorbonensia, Number 4.] (Paris: Édi- 
tions du Seuil. 1962. Pp. 571.) 


Historians who have felt that the early Middle Ages have been inadequately 
treated in the work of such scholars as Lot, H. O. T'aylor, and others will welcome 
this excellent study by Pierre Riché. This is because Riché, using a wealth of pri- 
mary and secondary sources, has at last provided a synthesis that explains changes 
in culture that took place in Europe between the end of the Western Roman 
Empire and the Age of Charlemagne. He has done this, in the first place, by pro- 
viding a careful survey of education, which explains how the classical system of 
instruction became medieval, a process slower and more complex than most histor- 
ians have recognized. Secondly, he has illumined the culture of this period. In the 
past we have seen this age as one which possessed a few isolated learned beacons 
in a dark sea of decadence and barbarism, a Cassiodorus or a Gregory the Great 
in Italy, a Fortunatus or a Gregory of Tours in Gaul, an Isadore of Seville in Spain, 
a Boniface in Germany. Riché has filled in the shadows so that we see such figures 
as part of broader and wider groupings. He has also shown that during the dark 
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eighth century in Lombard Italy and Carolingian northern Gaul and Germany 
there were precursors of the later Carolingian renaissance. | 

His volume is divided into three sections. The first deals with the years a.D. 
480-535 when elements of classical culture survived. The Germans established in 
the Roman world began to be affected by part of this culture, and the Christian 
Church began to develop distinctive patterns of thought in schools maintained for 
its secular clergy and its monks. The second section deals with the little-understood 
period from a.p. 535 to 650 when classical culture in Spain, Gaul, and Italy spread 
to the courts of the Visigoths, Franks, and Lombards and affected much of their 
upper class, while certain distinct types of Christian thought developed in schools 
still maintained for the secular clergy and monks, The final section deals with the 
new monastic culture of Ireland and Britain and its spread to Gaul, Germany, and 
Italy, where it began to replace that of the now dying secular, classical world. By 
the eighth century this essentially monastic culture, already medieval, had become 
the basis of Western civilization. 

This approach in Riché's skilled hands provides us with a new view of Visi- 
gothic Spain as a center of learning in the seventh century. It shows us that the 
courts and upper classes of the Merovingian Age possessed considerable culture in 
this same period and even earlier. It provides proof that the Carolingian courts of 
Charles Martel and Pepin III were not centers of ignorance as has been heretofore 
supposed. 

Some parts of Europe inevitably seem to be inadequately treated even in such 
a distinguished work. Riché slights Celtic monastic learning in its homeland, since 
he is too skeptical of the value of Ryan's work, and his sections on Anglo-Saxon 
culture during these years seem. thin, though perceptive. What emerges as most 
unsatisfactory in these pages, however, is post-T'heodoric Italy, particularly in the 
period just before Gregory the Great and during the seventh century, following 
his death. It needs to be said, though, that this is not Riché's fault. Little mono- 
graphic material exists for non-Lombard Italy during these years. It and Byzantine 
North Africa are still scholarly terrae incognitae. If this book does nothing else, it 
points up the need for more research in sixth- and seventh-century Italian history. 
Such lacunae, however, are not serious ones, and it is a pleasure to salute the most 
scholarly and valuable book on the culture of the early Middle Ages that has yet 
appeared. 


University of Texas AncHIBALD R. Lewis 


THE CHURCH IN ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND. By John 'Godfrey. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 529. $10.00.) 


Tris extensive survey will not assist a Roman and Anglican rapprochement. 
Godfrey follows Hunt’s work of a half century ago, bringing the facts up to date 
but increasing the insularity. To compare his work with relevant parts of Fliche 
and Martin's Histoire de l'Église is illuminating. For Godfrey, the teleology is 
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settlement of king and Church; Durham is "Europe's most majestic mausoleum"; 
the Battle of Edlington stands "for a true victory of right over wrong." Generous 
in treating English contributions to the Continent, he begrudges the flow the other 
way: Alfred's debt to the court of Charles II, Edward the Confessor's borrowings 
from Liége (Leofric, Giso, and Herbert, for example). Indeed, he scants the three 
decades before the Conquest, for which debt to the Continent is especially doc- 
umented. 

“The broad theme of this book has been the Conversion of the English Teu- 
tons," But "English Teutons” suggests individuals, and Godfrey likes events, not 
people. The best-known characters-—Cuthbert, Bede, Alfred, Wulfstan—lose their 
humanity. Alcuin is even questionable fact, Because of extensive quotation Ael- 
fric's is the clearest personality, but it is that of phrasemaker. Topics nearest re- 
ligion receive least attention. Worship is passed over; liturgy is brushed aside; 
saints' cults are avoided. One misses an analysis of Scripture reading. Monachism 
is a major topic, but convents are not models for living. Education is machinery, 
despite a dutiful encomium on teachers, "On the whole, the early Church was not a 
promoter of schools, and seems to have regarded learning with some mistrust." 
The author interprets hagiography imperceptively, for example, his acceptance of 
the legend of Gregory and the slaves against his later quotation of Gregory's own 
words. 

The book is, in fact, political history, with chapters on the arts which are ar- 
chaeology, including the archaeology of literature. As such, it is clear and well ar- 
ranged. It is freshest on the Scandinavian missions and the development of par- 
ishes. The Syrian backgrounds of architecture are well stated, and the treatment 
of imminent judgment is exceptionally judicious. But too many facts seem not to 
be rooted in proper evidence. Why include William of Malmesbury on Aldhelm, 
or Ailred's "invented or embroidered" (so Powicke, after Levison) story of Ninian 
at Tours? Fallacies appear too frequently in a book of facts. Some are recurrent 
but well refuted, as that the sixth-century Irish Church was Quartodeciman, that 
Gregory I actively discouraged scholarship, that Byrhtferth commented on Bede's 
mathematical (why mathematical?) works. Some are sheer misreadings, as when 
Bede's words led the author to say that Bede extracted Adamnan rather than his 
own De locis sanctis, or when Miss Duckett (Anglo-Saxon Saints) misled him into 
attributing the tenth-century Italian O Roma nobilis to Aldhelm. 


University of California, Berkeley CHARLES W. Jones 


CAROLINGIAN PORTRAITS: A STUDY IN THE NINTH CENTURY. 
By Eleanor Shipley Duckett. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1962. 
Pp. viii, 311. $5.95.) 

Exzanor Duckett belongs to a distinguished and intrepid band of professional 


classicists who have wandered into the dark thicket of the Middle Ages from their 
side of history. Miss Duckett began her explorations in the fifth century, passed 
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through the "Gateway to the Middle Ages" of the sixth century, and in this book 
has ventured deep into the Carolingian ninth century. Her gallery of portraits from 
this period comprises Louis the Pious, Einhard, Amalar of Metz, Walafrid Strabo, 
Lupus of Ferriéres, and Hincmar of Reims, but we also catch sight of such figures 
as Charles the Bald, Pope Nicholas I, and the unhappy Gottschalk. 

The method of protraiture is simple and direct. Fundamentally she presents 
to the reader the writings of each figure through quotation, paraphrase, and sum- 
mary, interlaced with relevant historical narrative. Such an approach is not in- 
tended to contribute to the specialist in the early Middle Ages to whom these 
writings are available in the editions of the Monumenta and the Patrologia. Nor 
will the more general reader who is familiar with Kleindausz on Einhard or 
Waddell on Walafrid or Laistner on the whole period find much that is startlingly 
new. Miss Duckett’s collection is primarily a work of haute vulgarisation for am- 
ateurs of history, but even here there are dangers. This method, which Miss Duckett 
has more successfully applied to Alcuin, is less felicitous with figures of meaner 
stature, Even the enthusiast for the Middle Ages would probably admit that the 
intellectual interests of these men were comparatively jejune and their conflicts 
often sterile to be depicted in such detail. Such an approach, moreover, lacks focus 
on the essentials of the mid-ninth century. Á significant number of these figures 
(including Hraban Maur, who is strangely neglected) were students of the mo- 
nastic school of Fulda, which in turn may be taken to represent the hopes of the 
Carolingian program to establish an indigenous educational system and to produce 
a hardy culture. This second generation of the Carolingian "Renaissance" was 
frankly a failure, but its failure was part of a general collapse of civilization. This 
essential problem of a fatally ailing culture broods only in the background of Miss 
Duckett's sketches. To rehearse the complaints of the victims is not to probe the 
source of the plague. 


Johns Hopkins University Jorn W. BALDWIN 


L'ÉCONOMIE RURALE ET LA VIE DES CAMPAGNES DANS L'OC- 
CIDENT MEDIEVAL (FRANCE, ANGLETERRE, EMPIRE, IX*-XV* 
SIECLES): ESSAI DE SYNTHESE ET PERSPECTIVES DE RE- 
CHERCHES. In two volumes. By 'Georges Duby. [Collection historique. ] 
(Paris: Aubier. 1962. Pp. 366; 378—822.) | 


Wiru the publication of these two volumes Georges Duby has made a distin- 
guished contribution to medieval economic history, a contribution in the great tra- 
dition of Marc Bloch. As the title indicates, he has set himself the task of treating 
the development of rural economy during almost all of the Middle Ages and, what 
is even more ambitious, of doing it from a European perspective, assuming that 
cvents or trends in England, France, Germany, and northern Italy can best be 
understood as parts of a single coherent whole. To be sure, Scandinavia, Bohemia, 
and Poland are excluded with the explanation that the author lacks the languages 
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necessary for research, whereas most of Italy and Spain are eliminated because of 
their special historical backgrounds and Mediterranean character. Nonetheless the 
results are magnificent; the author examines innumerable controversial issues, sum- 
marizes the pertinent research of scores of scholars in recent years, and manages to 
tie all this together with new conclusions in one long, sustained narrative of some 
five hundred pages. And the work achieves greater status because many of the 
contributions are based on Duby's own research. 

Duby has divided the history of medieval rural economy into three periods, 
choosing to pass over the obscurity of the sixth through the eighth century and to 
begin with the reign of Charlemagne when documentation first becomes abundant 
enough to permit firm conclusions. The major portion of the work is devoted to 
the High Middle Ages, the time of great expansion, followed by a final section on 
the decline of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. Several main themes 
carry through each of these periods. One concerns the farming methods and equip- 
ment that conditioned the output of the soil. Extensive space is also given to what- 
ever external factors bore upon the development of the countryside as, for example, 
the rise of towns and commerce in the High Middle Ages, and famine and war- 
fare in the fourteenth century. Standing at the center of the book and viewed in all 
its forms and methods of operation is the seigneury, that institution through which 
feudal and ecclesiastical nobility so profundly influenced the evolution of medieval 
economy. Finally Duby has dealt with the men who created this system, the 
peasants and the nobles, their economic condition, and how they were affected by 
the changes of this long time span. 

To decide which of Duby's many conclusions is most interesting or significant 
is almost impossible. Among the most effective passages are those demonstrating 
the ingenuity and flexibility of the nobility in adapting to the changes of the High 
Middle Ages and thereby strengthening their control of rural affairs. But perhaps 
the most appropriate question that can be asked of a comparative history of this 
kind is: to what degree were rural trends in different parts of medieval Western 
Europe interrelated? Whereas the history of rural institutions in all areas displays 
a certain general similarity, as, for example, the seigneury in England and France, 
Duby is forced to conclude that on the whole medieval rural economy was highly 
compartmentalized. Wide variations in prices, wages, and revenues occurred fre- 
quently not only from one country to another but even between neighboring re- 
gions. Prosperity in the Low Countries in the fourteenth century went side by side 
with terrible suffering in parts of northern France, and, on the lands of one Flem- 
ish abbey that Duby himself studied, seigneurial exactions show an almost incred- 
ible divergence, one field owing one hundred times as much revenue as an adjacent 
one. Economic integration and stability were not features of medieval economy. 

One of the high points of this study is an extensive bibliography and a collec- 
tion of original sources which Duby has included in accordance with his modest 
hope that these volumes will serve better to suggest future research than to pre- 
sent any definitive conclusions. The bibliography, surveying the best of recent 
scholarship in French, English, German, and Italian, is arranged chronologically 
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and topically and will be indispensable to all interested in rural history. The docu. 
ments, preceded by explanatory remarks, are likewise presented in chronological | 
and topical order and include a wide variety of charters, maps, tables, graphs, and 
photographs. They alone make up 250 pages or almost one-third of the two 
volumes. 


Western Michigan University George T. BEEcH 


LE PEUPLEMENT RURAL EN BASSE AUVERGNE DURANT LE HAUT 
MOYEN ÄGE. By Gabriel Fournier. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres et 
Sciences humaines de Clermont-Ferrand, Second Series, Number 12.] (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1962. Pp. 678, 12 plates. 35 fr.) 


During his brief sojourn at Clermont-Ferrand after the fall of France and 
before he joined the underground, Marc Bloch encouraged Gabriel Fournier to 
undertake an investigation of the terriers of Auvergne in preparation for a study 
on seignorial administration. In tackling this problem Fournier began with the 
later medieval period, but soon discovered that he must know how rural Auvergne 
became inhabited in the early Middle Ages. Engrossed in this research he ex- 
hausted all the written and unwritten evidence, and from this work emerged the 
present book which is to be joined by another on the later Middle Ages. This 
monograph is one of the most important studies on rural history to appear in the 
last twenty-five years and stands beside those of Bloch, Boutrouche, Déléage, 
Dollinger, Duby, and Perrin. 

After a fine introduction dealing with the scholarly literature, sources, geogra- 
phy of lower Auvergne, and distribution of population from the late imperial 
period to the eleventh century, Fournier concentrates on explaining how the Gallo- 
Roman vici, the bourgs, the domains and villages, the cháteaux, and the rural 
churches became nuclei of population. He gives an excellent account of the evolu- 
tion of each of these rural centers and consistently relates his findings to the 
essential questions of agrarian history in the early Middle Ages. He concludes that 
the population of lower Auvergne was concentrated around old Gallo-Roman sites 
which, little touched by the Germanic invasions, exerted a dominant influence on 
rural institutions into the seventh century. The vici were semiurban, unfortified 
villages that were the centers of parishes and of local economic and administrative 
activity. In the Carolingian period they disappeared and were absorbed in the 
rural agglomerations of the seignorial regime; the vicus became the villa usually 
located near a new fortification that afforded protection. These conclusions defi- 
nitely support the position of Pirenne and Dopsch on the continuity of ancient 
institutions under the Merovingians and the famous thesis of Pirenne placing the 
end of the ancient world in the late Merovingian period. 

Although the great domain predominated, especially during and after the 
Carolingian period, Fournier always finds peasant proprietors free from the seign- 
orial regime whose villages were not under the control of a lord. With the Caro- 
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lingians these peasants increasingly put themselves and their land under the 
protection of lords and became rarer, but did not disappear. Whereas the typical 


“agrarian village of Merovingian and Carolingian times was unfortified, from the 


middle of the tenth century on there arose at strategic locations near many of these 
villages the feudal cháteau which, as a residence for the lord and his entourage, 
place of refuge, administrative center, and site of a market and a church, became 
a new center of population. A similar transformation was occurring with church 
sites. With the triumph of the great domain, lords established their own churches - 
which superseded the ones of the old villages. Meanwhile monasteries, becoming 
fortified, attracted people who settled in adjacent bourgs. Around these churches 
and monasteries thus arose new villages, some of which later developed into towns. 

These few conclusions, selected from the many that fill this book, indicate the 
fascinating results of Fournier's research, the magnitude of which is evident in the 
notes and appendixes as well as in the scores of maps, drawings, and photographs 
that illustrate the transformations occurring in the villages, domains, churches, 
monasteries, and chäteaux of lower Auvergne between the fifth and eleventh cen- 
tury. This study will profoundly alter many of our ideas about agrarian life and 
institutions in early medieval Europe and ought to stimulate research in other re- 
gions, which will deepen our knowledge of the early medieval landscape and the 
men who inhabited it. 


University of California, Berkeley Bryce Lyon 


A HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. Kenneth M. Setton, Editor in Chief. Vol- 
. ume II, THE LATER CRUSADES, 1189-1311. Edited by Robert Lee Wolff 
and Harry W. Hazard. (Philadelphia: University of nn Press. 1962. 


Pp. xxii, 859. $15.00.) 


Tuns is the second in a set of what will be five volumes on the crusades. It has 
been a long wait since 1955 when the first came out. The review of that first 
volume [AHR, LXI (Jan. 1956), 375] describes the general plan of the entire 
work, to which the present volume adheres. Professor Setton's foreword appears to 
intimate that the problems of getting the contributions of many writers to mesh 
were considerable; probably some had to rewrite more than once. The result is 
again a collaborative work that has a certain unity. Again, too, it will please the 
teacher, for his students will not have to struggle through unreadable chapters. In 
this respect, the present volume excels its predecessor. 

The twenty-two chapters cover the material in such a manner that five parts 
are discernible. Chapters 1-m are devoted to such twelfth-century activities as 
Norman Sicily and the crusades. There are two chapters for what is often lumped 
as the Third Crusade: one chapter for the crusade involving .Richard I and 
Philip II, and another for the abortive efforts of Frederick Barbarossa and Henry 
VI. Part Two, covered by Chapters rv-vr, takes one to the Eastern Empire: 
Byzantium and the crusades (1081-1204), the Fourth Crusade, the Latin Empire 
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of Constantinople (1204-1261), and the Frankish states in Greece (1204-1311). 
The third part, Chapters vir—x, deals mainly with the Albigensian Crusade and 
with thirteenth-century political crusades. Chapter 1x is devoted to the Children's 
Crusade, which, though one of the best, keeps odd company in this third part. The 
reason seems to be that Parts Two and Three concern crusading events that never 
touched the Moslems and also wasted resources; the Children's Crusade could thus 
be put here, and of course had to be put somewhere. With Part Four (Chapters 
xI-XIv) one returns to the Near East: the Fifth Crusade, the crusades of Frederick 
II, of Theobald of Champagne and Richard of Cornwall (1239-1241), and of 
Louis IX. The editor says that the last eight chapters look at “all these events from 
the point of view of the easterners themselves and in connection with their own 
domestic history": four chapters for the Christians (those in the crusader states 
and on Cyprus) and four to the enemy (Turks, Aiyubids, Mongols, and 
Mamelukes). 

The maps are in part revised and augmented. Locations are largely restricted 
to such as are named in the present text, which helps prevent cluttering. The 
gazetteer further prevents this: Aquino, for example, is not given on any map, 
but the gazetteer lists it as “Aquino (Italian): village 39 miles NW of Capua.” 
And so, one looks up Capua on map one which in spite of all looks pretty busy. 
Or to take Simanagla, the gazetteer says, “Simanagla (Armenian): fortress near 
Amoudain.” We look up Amoudain, and it says: “. . . fortress 2 miles south of 
Anazarba.” This place we find on map seventeen, which is all but crowded. Pro- 
fessor Hazard's contribution is still, however, unequaled in any comparable work. 
Bibliographies for the various chapters are kept to essentials, More annotation of 
secondary works would have been desirable. Among recent works, choices had to 
be made; not chosen, regrettably, was Deno J. Geanakoplos Emperor Michael 
Palaeologus and the West, 1258-1282. 

The editors have three more volumes to do. We hope they will not weary, for 
a long road lies ahead: Volume III (fourteenth and fifteenth centuries), Volume IV 
(civilization and institutions), Volume V (influences and consequences, with 
genealogies and bibliography). Indeed, we wish them a long life. 


University of Oregon QUIRINUS BREEN 


THE CRUSADE: HISTORIOGRAPHY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Aziz S. 
Atiya. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1962. Pp. 170. $5.50.) 

CRUSADE, COMMERCE AND CULTURE. By Aziz S. Atiya. (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press. 1962. Pp. 280. $6.00.) 


Turse two books are so closely integrated that they can be appropriately 
reviewed as a single volume. Throughout each of them the author maintains a 
clear distinction between the “Crusade” and the “Crusades.” The former is 
described as a movement “with roots deep in the Greco-Persian-Arabic past, and 
with consequences extending far beyond the fall of Acre in 1291.” In contrast with 
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this, he defines the “Crusades” as “military ventures of a special character initiated 
by Urban II toward the end of 1095.” The Historiography and Bibliography is 
designed to serve each of these definitions. 

The author's most useful bibliographical contribution is in rounding up “out- 
standing publications, source material, and secondary literature" pertinent to the 
"Crusade" as a continuous movement. Especially valuable is his treatment of 
Arabic literature, which he rightly describes as “an area relatively unexplored." He 
devotes particular attention to the long-existing lacuna in the monumental collec- 
tions, while also providing detailed analyses of the Recueil des Historiens des 
Croisades, the Archives de l'Orient Latin, the Bibliotheca 'Geographorum Arabi- 
corum, and others. He regards this effort as a “starting point” from which other 
scholars may continue much-needed analyses of other great collections, and of "all 
the national archives and publications of the many nations and nationalities which 
participated in the Crusade." 

In his textual treatment of the Crusade, Commerce and Culture, Atiya construes 
his task as that of sketching the relations between the East and the West which 
“go far back into antiquity beyond the confines of the medieval world"—in short, 
the history of the "Eastern Question" from antiquity to modern times. He re- 
gards the Western crusading movement as only "one of the many phases or 
attempts at a solution of the Eastern Question." It is not improbable, however, that 
there is an inherent danger in overstressing this concept of the "Crusade," for the 
question immediately arises: were Urban II, Bernard of Clairvaux, and other 
leaders of the eleventh and twelfth centuries conscious of an “Eastern Question” in 
the sense in which it exists in modern times, or in which it existed in antiquity? 

Insistence upon the "Crusade" as merely one phase of the "Eastern Question" 
explains the author's organization of his subject matter under such headings as 
“The Greek and Roman Solution of the Eastern Question," "The Carolingian 
Solution," and "The Frankish Solution." While treating each of the Western 
“Crusades” in the conventional manner, his greater emphasis is upon the "Phases" 
during which each of the specific “Crusades” took place. Thus, he conceives of 
the first phase as extending to the death of Baldwin II in 1131; the second, as a 
period of "unstable equilibrium between the consolidated Frankish monarchy and 
a consolidating Muslim monarchy,” culminating in the political unity of the 
Moslems under Saladin. The third phase, dominated by Saladin and his Aiyubid 
and Mameluke successors, includes the individual crusading efforts of the West 
throughout the thirteenth century until 1292, when “all remaining Christian out- 
posts . . . surrendered, and the crown of Jerusalem was flung from Acre across the 
sea to the island of Cyprus." 

The chapters on “The Crusade in the Later Middle Ages,” "The Counter- 
Crusade," "The Romance of Medieval Commerce in the Levant," and "Arab 
Culture and the West" are outstanding, reflecting both a thorough mastery of the 
sources and the mature judgment of one who long ago distinguished himself as 
the author of The Crusade in the Later Middle Ages. Noteworthy in these chap- 
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ters 1s the author's emphasis upon the changing concepts of the "Crusade" in the 
new schools of thought, which interpret the movement as continuing until “in the 
course of the fifteenth century, it began to lose its real significance and ended in 
becoming a forlorn cause. . . ." Of more than passing interest to the Western 
scholar is the author's summary of the Moslem "Counter-Crusade," the revival of 
the slumbering spirit of al-Jihäd in the long series of holy wars, including the 
*Egyptian Counter-Crusade," directed against Syria, Cyprus, and Rhodes, and the 
“Turkish Counter-Crusade,” aimed “at the final annihilation of the Byzantine 
Empire and the capture of the city of Constantinople.” 

In his interpretation of the “Aftermath” and the results of the “Crusade” the 
author maintains a middle course, neither exaggerating nor minimizing the civi- 
lizing and cultural influences of the Arab world on the West. He recognizes the 
results “as not uniform at all times and in all fields.” These chapters touching 
upon the results, like the earlier ones dealing with the actual crusading movement, 
are in no sense revolutionary or epoch-making. They are, however, penetrating 
and highly readable syntheses, providing what is probably the best available brief 
survey of the crusading movement, or the “Crusade” as a whole. 


Bowdoin College Thomas C. Van CLEVE 


LA VITA COMUNE DEL CLERO NEI SECOLI XI E XII. ATTI DELLA 
SETTIMANA. DI STUDIO: MENDOLA, SETTEMBRE 1959. Volume I, 
RELAZIONI E QUESTIONARIO; Volume II, COMUNICAZIONI E 
INDICI. [Pubblicazioni dell'Università Cattolica del s. Cuore, Third Series. 
Scienze storiche, Numbers 2, 3. Miscellanea del Centro di Studi Medioevali, 
Volume III.] (Milan: Società Editrice Vita e Pensiero. 1962. Pp. xvi, 536; vi, 
388. L. 8,500 the set.) 


These volumes have broader interest than the title might suggest. Following 
an introduction to the theme of the common life of the clergy in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries by C. Violante, Volume I contains a brief "Note sur la vie 
commune des clercs dans les collections canoniques” by G. Le Bras. Most of the 
volume is devoted to the texts of fifteen papers, with scholarly apparatus and 
accompanying discussions. Written by established scholars, most treat broad 
themes, and some are suggestions for future research. Several papers are closely 
related to their authors’ recent books: M. Veissiére, "La collégiale Saint-Quiriace 
de Provins . . . (1019-1181) J. C. Dickinson, “I canonici regolari e la riforma 
ecclesiastica in Inghilterra nei secoli x1 e xr”; P. Classen, “Gerhoh von Reichers- 
berg und die Regularkanoniker in Bayern und Oesterreich." J. F. Lemarignier 
here announces his forthcoming book, "Le gouvernement royal aux premiers 
temps capétiens (987-1108)." M. Maccarrone, “I Papi del secolo xm e la vita 
comune e regolare del clero," shows that there was continuity in papal policy 
from Urban II through Celestine III "concerning the program and the application 
of the reform of the Church through the common and regular life of the clergy." 
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“. . . through papal efforts there was created a canonical legislation in favor of the 
common and regular life of the clergy. . . . This papal legislation for canons regu- 
lar [has] the merit of having enlarged and enriched the concept of religioso, 
hitherto limited to monks, developing and making precise through clauses and 
adaptations a new form of regular life that during the xu century will take the 
defense and name of the Rule of Saint Augustine. This could be called the papal 
Rule." The other papers in Volume I are: G. Duby, "Les chanoines réguliers et la 
vie économique des x1? et xri? siècles”; J. Hubert, “La vie commune des clercs et 
l'archéologie" [architecture, eighth to thirteenth century]; J. Leclercq, “La 
spiritualité des chanoines réguliers”; E. Delaruelle, “La vie commune des clercs et 
la spiritualité populaire au xir? siècle”; G. Miccoli, “Pier Damiani e la vita comune 
del clero"; J. F. Rivera, "Cabildos regulares en la provincia eclesiastica de Toledo 
durante el siglo xm”; E, Cattaneo, "La vita comune dei chierici e la liturgia"; 
D. Misonne, "Chapitres séculiers dépendant d'abbayes bénédictines au Moyen Age 
dans l'ancien diocèse de Liège”; M. Giusti, “Notizie sulle canoniche lucchesi”; 
F. Petit, "L'ordre Prémontré de Saint-Norbert à Anselme de Havelberg.” A con- 
cluding discourse by C. Deriene is incomplete. Pages 495—529 contain a "method- 
ological *questionnaire' for the study of the common life of the clergy in the mid- 
dle ages," indicating many facets of the problem that need examination. 

In Volume II are thirty-two brief communications (almost all with scholarly 
apparatus) treating specific aspects of the general theme. The majority deal with 
France and central and northern Italy, although one communication each is 
devoted to Poland, Hungary, Sweden, and England. 

These volumes will prove most useful to students of religious history. 


University of Nebraska ^ Wiiam M. Bowsky 


THE LAWYERS OF THE LAST CAPETIANS. By Franklin ]. Pegues. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 256. $6.00.) 


IN discussing the growth of royal power under Philip the Fair, historians have 
tended to emphasize the role of the lawyers. Professor Pegues has had the excellent 
idea of studying the careers of a representative sample of these lawyers in order to 
reach an informed judgment about their influence. He comes to the very reason- 
able conclusion that most lawyers were executors rather than makers of policy; per- 
haps none of them ever had as much power as Marigny, who was not a lawyer. 
Nor were the lawyers as a group bent on revolutionizing their society by destroy- 
ing Church and nobility for the profit of the monarchy. Many of them were of: 
noble birth; most of them had great nobles as clients; some of them left royal 
service for careers in the Church. They were more interested in increasing their 
income than in sweeping political programs. Their two chief desires seem to have 
been to perpetuate their memories through pious Run and their families 
through the acquisition of landed estates. 

Pegues has not only given us a perceptive analysis of the role of the lawyers; he 
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has also brought many of these men to life. Nothing is harder than to find char- 
acter and personality in the dry records of administrative offices, but his portraits 
of Gilles Aicelin, Philippe de Villepreux, and Raoul de Presles are impressive and 
convincing. Ánd this success, in turn, aids his main thesis, for real men are not 
apt to have the unbelievable foresight, determination, and political skill that some 
writers have ascribed to the lawyers of the last Capetians. 

There are two flaws in the book. It reveals in some places that it began as a 
life of Raoul de Presles, rather than as a study of the lawyers as a group. While 
the reconstruction of Presles's career is a beautiful piece of research, the same 
amount of effort put on other men would have made a better balanced book and 
would have given us a better perspective on Presles himself. 

The other weakness is in the use of financial records, where the author does 
not have as sure a touch as in dealing with the registers of royal letters. For 
example, a salary of five hundred livres tournois was not "unusually large"; most 
baillis received as much. More important, some lawyers whom Pegues calls obscure 
were actually very prominent in financial matters, such as Pierre de Chalon, who 
was much involved in the collection of export dues. And, with due regard to 
difücult problems of orthography, it seems that Pegues' hero, Raoul de Presles, 
was at one time a tax collector, an activity that would have done more to gain him ' 
royal favor than his rather inconclusive testimony in the affair of the Templars. 


Princeton University JosepH R. STRAYER 


FLORENTINE POLITICS AND SOCIETY, 1343-1378. By Gene A. Brucker. 
[Princeton Studies in History, Number 12.] (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1962. Pp. xiii, 431. $10.00.) 


ReceNTLY the political history of medieval Florence has begun to intrigue 
scholars. Without the comfortable categories of a nineteenth-century liberal such as 
Villari or the neat notions of social stratification offered by the positivist Davidsohn 
or the reassuring commitments of a Salvemini to a rational world in which men 
pursued their “true” economic interests, historians have been forced to analyze the 
superabundance of archival material in hopes of glimpsing modes of social classi- 
fication that would allow them to impose some semblance of order upon the 
baffling political scene. 

No interval in Florentine history is more perplexing than the thirty-five years 
between the fall of the despotism of Brienne (1343) and the outbreak of the 
Ciompi Revolution (1378). So uncertain are we of the general economic character 
of the period, and so unsure are we about party alignments and political motives, 
that few researchers have been willing to venture an analysis of this tense milieu. 
Until the appearance of this book, the works of Rodolico and the essay of 
Scaramella represented the only attempts at synthesis. Now Brucker has traced the 
political narrative of this period and delineated certain of the problems faced by 
those called to office during these anxious years. His first two chapters offer a sensi- 
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tive appraisal of the social commitments and economic interests of the many 
patricians and newcomers elected to the signory. Except for the tendency to resort 
to unsubstantiated generalizations about economic trends and overzealous asser- 
tions concerning the movement of capital from business to land—a claim made by 
Rodolico years ago and subsequently demolished—the chapters permit trecento 
Florentines to speak intimately and directly to the reader. The balance of the book 
is organized chronologically, and while the treatment of communal politics through 
the Pisan War (1364) is hurried and casual, the narration of parvenu and patrician 
involvement in public life from 1366 to 1378 represents the most skillful blending 
of the myriad of materials yet to appear in any language. Principally concerned 
with upper-class factional strife, the author is most successful in describing the 
intrigues and maneuverings of those who exercised political power. Especially 
effective is his treatment of the contest between rival political factions in the 1370's 
over the formulation of communal foreign policy. The description of Florentine 
politics oh the eve of the Ciompi Revolution and the chapter devoted to the Otto 
Santi War stand as a most impressive contribution to historical literature. 

One can only hope to read, in a lifetime, a fraction of the thousands of vol- 
umes of documents housed in the Archivio di Stato; many of the author's com- 
ments on matters peripheral to his central concern are, therefore, gratuitous. When 
he considers the decline of the wool industry, the state of communal finance, gen- 
eral business conditions, the withdrawal of the magnates from the guilds, and the 
role of lower-class unrest in precipitating revolution, his tone becomes Olympian. 
When he assumes so great a burden, he is compelled to impose an inexorable 
order upon events and eradicate inconsistencies, The policies of the Parte Guelfa 
did, in fact, shift and waver; they were not always hostile to the newcomers, as 
evidence in Tratte 136 indicates. Materials from Volume 800 of the Arti del 
Esecutore reveal that by early 1378 secret denunciations of Ghibellinism were being 
launched against every great family in Florence. This suggests that the question of 
political orthodoxy cannot be disposed of simply through analysis of economic 
motives and social commitments. The problem requires a willingness to abandon 
the precepts of a rational psychology and the need to be suspicious of simplistic 
notions of causality. Nor can we accept the moral categories of the chroniclers and 
depict political figures as either “principled” or “opportunistic.” ‘These words, so 
important to the student of ethics, block the historian from sophisticated political 
analysis. They encourage the researcher to present a static interpretation of the 
behavior of men and cliques, and to offer a rigid view of public life. Explanations 
then become mechanical since the scholar does not allow himself to see the way in 
which political experience can alter ideological commitments and social prejudices. 
Finally, speeches recorded in the Consulte et Pratiche illustrate that many men 
who spoke before the signory were motivated by the need to appear virtuous even ` 
while pursuing their special interest. Civic humanism is rooted in this ambiguity. 


Western Reserve University Marvin B. Becker 
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Modern Europe 


THE BETTER PART OF VALOR: MORE, ERASMUS, COLET, AND 
VIVES, ON HUMANISM, WAR, AND PEACE, 1496-1535. By Robert P. 
Adams. (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1962. Pp. xv, 363. $7.00.) 


THAT Erasmus was devoted to the cause of peace among Christian peoples, that 
he regarded war as not only unchristian but as the principal obstacle to social re- 
form in accordance with his conception of the philosophy of Christ, and that his 
reform program was strongly influenced by his English friends are facts that have 
long been recognized. Professor Adams goes further to argue that there was a 
peculiarly English form of humanist propaganda for peace and the reform of 
society, which expressed "the genius of this island" and which was developed most 
vigorously during "the decade of optimism after 1509, when a golden age of peace- 
ful reform seemed achievable in England.” The events of the 1520's and 1530's 
demonstrated that the optimism was unwarranted, but disappointment verging 
on despair did not prevent the aging Erasmus and his younger disciple, Vives— 
More, too, as far as his official position permitted—from laboring to call the princes 
of Europe to their senses. 

It is the special virtue of this study that it fully documents the course of the 
literary campaign against war and its attendant social evils and relates it at every 
step to contemporary political events. Adams makes the point that the humanists 
were realistic in their assessment of the folly of wars in which no one gained any- 
thing commensurate to the cost, if not in their hope that the princes could be 
weaned away from such madness by reasonable argument. His documentation also 
justifies his thesis that there was a coherent group of ideas running through the 
work of the four humanists who are his protagonists. It is less convincingly dem- 
onstrated that their program was essentially English and related in its hopes and 
despairs to the policies of Henry VIII and Wolsey. More may have been, as Adams 
suggests, thinking specifically of England when he wrote the Utopia, but Erasmus 
was certainly thinking of Christendom as a whole, especially in the last two dec- 
ades of his life after he had left England for the last time, and, so too, it seems 
to me, was Vives, the Spanish-born subject of Charles V, despite his frequent visits 
to England after 1523. To lump Erasmus and Vives together with Colet and More 
as "English humanists" or as "the London Reformers" seems, at any rate, an un- 
justi&ably insular viewpoint. To use Falstaff's words as the title of a book about 
these four is even less justifiable and in dubious taste. The implications of the title, 
given its original context, slant the book in a direction that does less than justice 
to the positive Christian and humanitarian content in the thought of Erasmus and 
his friends on the subject of war and peace. One final criticism: the author's style 
throughout the book is marred by an excessive use of parentheses—several on al- 
most every page—a mannerism that in time becomes irritating. This is, neverthe- 
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less, a work of substantial value and one that no student of the period can afford 
to ignore. 


University of Western Ontario WALLACE K. FERGUSON 


NAPOLÉON ET L'EUROPE. [By Marcel Dunan et al.] Foreword by André 
Puttemans. (Brussels: Éditions Brepols. [1961.] Pp. 179.) 


In 1960 the Commission Internationale pour l'Enseignement de Histoire 
focused its attention on the Napoleonic era; this volume is the result. Marcel 
Dunan, former president of the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, and 
lifelong student of Napoleonic problems, supervised the efforts of the contributing 
scholars and himself provided three of the ten essays. His introduction stresses the 
contradictory estimates of Napoleon and his period, which have appeared in the 
last 150 years, and the need to distinguish between history and legend. 

It is never easy to keep a collective enterprise well balanced and representative. 
This one overstresses some areas and neglects others. Switzerland, for example, 
receives two essays, "Napoléon et la Suisse" by Gerald Pfulg, and "Le Visage de 
Napoléon I® dans l'Opinion Suisse du Régime de Médiation" by L. E. Roulet. 
The first offers a useful summary of Franco-Swiss relations from 1798 to 1813. 
The second and much briefer essay analyzes the generally favorable impression of 
Napoleon entertained by the Swiss until his defeat and overthrow. 

Italian affairs are competently discussed by Max Tacel in a substantial chapter, 
“La Place de l'Italie dans l'Économie Impériale de 1806 à 1814." Tacel reappraises 
and broadens the conclusions Eugéne Tarlé reached a generation ago in Le Blocus 
Continental et le Royaume d'Italie. 

Napoleon's treatment of the Netherlanders and their reaction to his rule are 
summed up briefly and objectively by Dr. E. A. B. J. ten Brink. Dunan himself 
undertakes to summarize the drama of Napoleon and the Germans. He sees it as a 
drama of eight years” duration (1806-1813) with a prologue and epilogue, but a 
drama with consequences of which "l'importance depasse fort le bref moment 
d'histoire qu'il embrasse.” 

Two brief contributions deal with more limited topics. "Napoléon et les Beaux- 
Arts" by Ferdinand Boyer emphasizes with reason the need for a thorough and 
comprehensive study of "les rapports de Napoléon et des Beaux-Arts." Pierre 
Fleuriot de Langle discusses the unresolved questions concerning Napoleon's final 
years in a short essay entitled "Les Evangélistes de Longwood." 

In a dozen paragraphs on "Napoléon contre l'Europe," Léon E. Halkin 
revives Sorel's thesis that the French ascendancy defied the balance of power, and 
Dunan carries the thesis to its conclusion in a summing up ambitiously entitled 
"La Véritable Place de Napoléon dans l'Histoire de l'Europe." Despite Dunan's 
endeavors, the impression left by the symposium is that of a mélange, the con- 
stituents of which are neither well proportioned nor well integrated. 

A "Bibliographie Napoléonienne Sélective" of 392 titles closes the volume. It 
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cites 170 works in French, 140 in German, and some 20 each in Dutch, Polish, 
and Swedish. By contrast, only 13 English and 4 Russian works are included. No 
studies from Italy or Spain, or from the Americas, find a place on the list. 


Ithaca, New York GEOFFREY DRUUN 


DIE RUSSISCHE REVOLUTION VON 1905-1907 IM. SPIEGEL DER 
DEUTSCHEN PRESSE. In five volumes. Edited by Leo Stern. [ Archivalische 
Forschungen zur Geschichte der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung, Volume II, 
Parts 3-7.] (Berlin: Rütten & Loening. 1961. Pp. Ixxxiv, 434; 436-953; 956- 
1493; 1496-2003; 2006-2521. DM 60 the set.) 


T'uzss five volumes constitute one segment of an enormous publishing project 
progressing under the direction of the German Academy of Sciences of East Berlin 
and devoted to the history of the German labor movement, Parts 1 and 2 of 
Volume II of the series dealt with the Russian Revolution of 1905 and its impact 
on Germany; Parts 3—7 contain 943 newspaper articles, some in extract but many 
complete, illustrative of that subject. 

The most remarkable feature of the books, the impressive amount of space 
given to the reprinting of material from the press of that period, is also their most 
valuable contribution, for, newsprint being what it is, original newspaper files have 
long been scarce. The sheer bulk of the enterprise provides, moreover, a revealing 
indication of the resources currently allocated in the countries of East Europe to 
historical research and publication. 

The volumes are introduced by the principal editor's lengthy essay on "The 
Two Traditions of German Policy toward Poland and the Revolution of 1905-1907 
in the Kingdom of Poland." The subject has by no means been exhausted, either 
in German or English historical literature, but Professor Stern's contribution is 
minimal. What little clarification the author brings to the tangled organizational 
and ideological lines of Polish socialism is largely nullified by the dogmatic 
Leninist mold into which his evidence is fitted. And his indignant tone, particu- 
larly in a little concluding editorial on the "klerikal-militaristische[r] Adenauer- 
staat," suggests as his chief purpose not scholarship but political guidance for the 
unschooled reader. 

The compilation that occupies the remainder of the five volumes cannot, how- 
ever, be so readily dismissed. In the absence of the complete archival material from 
which the selections were made, an assessment must rest on symptomatic clues 
and remain tentative. In this case the signs are ambivalent. The editorial crafts- 
manship involved gives every appearance of thoroughness and accuracy, a con- 
clusion reinforced by the painstaking prefatory remarks of the assistant editors. 
Moreover, the scholarly apparatus, including the fullest cross references, index, 
and explanation of archival sources, is exemplary as an aid to scholarly users of the 
work. Ás to content, the selections provide a fair cross section both of the con- 
temporary newspapers themselves and of press opinion. 
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On the other hand, a slant appears, in the relative number of selections and in 
the length of excerpts, favoring Leftist reactions to the Russian Revolution of 
1905. Á still more important cause of mistrust is the choice and phrasing of topics 
for research, a highly ideological set of categories employed here as a principle of 
organization along with strict chronology. Hence, although such a voluminous 
collection cannot but have value for scholarship, it should certainly be used with 
appropriate caution. 


American University Lyman H. Lzcrznas 


GREAT BRITAIN AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY DURING THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR: A STUDY IN THE FORMATION OF PUBLIC OPIN- 
ION. By Harry Hanak. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. vi, 


312. $6.75.) 


HaANAE's subtitle best describes the careful work he has done in recapturing the 
story of the gradual realization in Great Britain that Austria-Hungary could not 
survive World War I. Beginning with an estimate of the roles played by Wickham 
Steed and R. W. Seton-Watson in the stimulation of opinion favorable to the 
creation of Czechoslovak and South Slav states, the author proceeds to describe the 
"Radical" friends the Dual Monarchy had in Henry Noel Brailsford and others 
and the eventual triumph of the anti-Habsburg publicists after March 1918. The 
Radicals earn his scorn for their misapprehension of the internal affairs of the 
Habsburg realm, but the manner in which he treats the organized Czech and 
Yugoslav émigré groups and politicians like A. J. Balfour and Lloyd George indi- 
cates that he is willing to puncture absurdities and pretensions wherever they 
existed. The book has its best moments in the analysis of events after January 1918, 
when Czernin and Emperor Charles became enmeshed in tricky peace maneuvers 
and the Russian Revolution destroyed British fears of Russian satellite states in 
Middle Europe and the Balkans. 

Since there were five million Poles in Austria in 1914, does not the Polish 
question during World War I deserve some treatment in a volume of this nature? 
Did their privileged position in Galicia prevent the formation of a Polish inde- 
pendence movement in Great Britain? Had they no champions as tireless as Steed 
and Seton-Watson? Hanak declares that the whole Czech nation was Russophile 
in 1914. One wonders if that was true of the Catholic Agrarian party and of the 
great landowners of the Clam-Martinic and Sylva-Tarouca variety. 

Such questions should not detract from the general excellence of the study. 
Well-written, sometimes hilarious in its treatment of carnest Anglo-Saxons at work 
in theatrical and social affairs for their Serb and Czech allies, it covers the field of 


British opinion meticulously. 


Washington and Lee University WILLIAM A, JENKs 
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SPAIN AND THE GREAT POWERS, 1936-1941. By Dante A. Puzzo. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1962. Pp. vi, 296. $7.50.) 


Te core of this book deals with the roles of the Great Powers in the Spanish 
Civil War. More widely defined, it treats also the historic foreign interests of the 
European powers in Spain and Morocco, the generally pro-Western neutrality of 
the Spanish Republic (1931-1936), and the cautiously pro-Axis policies of the 
Franco government during the years 1939 to 1941. It is based primarily upon the 
published diplomatic papers of the major powers, together with the memoirs of 
leading ministers and ambassadors. 

The author documents clearly the manner in which major Italian, German, and 
Portuguese aid was available to the insurgent generals from the beginning of the 
war in July 1936. He shows the division of opinion within the French cabinet and 
the decisive role played by England in the development of “non-intervention” 
policies which were in fact helpful to General Franco. The Soviet Union is shown 
intervening on behalf of the Republican government as of late October 1936. In 
the United States, Secretary of State Cordell Hull shared independently the actual 
sentiments of the British government, and President Roosevelt followed his lead 
as against the strong urgings of Ambassador Bowers to support the Republican 
government on grounds both of legitimacy and of general Western democratic 
interests. 

Concerning nonintervention the author makes the mordant observation that 
those who protested “Italo-German violation of the non-intervention agreement 
were either victims of a terrible self-deception or parties to a huge hoax” because 
there were in fact no binding clauses in the accord. The writer’s personal sympathy 
for the Republic leads him occasionally to make statements that could be mislead- 
ing. Thus he writes that “Mexico, almost alone among the nations of Latin 
America, was openly pro-Republican during the Civil War.” In fact most Latin 
American governments were anti-Republican, if not forthrightly pro-Franco. One 
editorial practice seemed to me also to lead to possible confusion. There are several 
footnote references headed “Muggeridge” and “Gibson” from which the reader 
would easily suppose that these were authors, whereas the works in question are 
two separate collections of the papers of Count Ciano, edited by the above-named 
men. | 

The picture of diplomatic, strategic, and economic interests emerging from 
Puzzo's study does not differ markedly from the picture available in previously 
published studies such as those of Norman Padelford, David Cattell, P. A. M. van 
der Esch, and Herbert Feis. The great value of the present work is to place be- 
tween two covers a clear account of the roles played by each of the powers that 
intervened for any motive whatsoever in Spanish affairs between 1936 and 1941. 


Knox College GABRIEL JACKSON 
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THE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF LANCASHIRE: A STUDY OF THE 
CHANGING PATTERNS OF ASPIRATIONS IN LANCASHIRE, 1480- 
1660, By W. K. Jordan. [ Remains, Historical and Literary, Connected with the 
Palatine Counties of Lancaster and Chester, Volume XI, Third Series.] (Man- 
chester: Manchester University Press for the Chetham Society. 1962. Pp. xii, 
128. 355.) 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN KENT, 1480-1660: A STUDY OF THE 
CHANGING PATTERNS OF SOCIAL ASPIRATIONS. By W. K. Jordan. 
[Archaeologia Cantiana, Volume LXXV.] (Ashford, Kent: Headley Brothers 
for the Kent Archaeological Society. 1961. Pp. x, 172. 205.) 


IN these two volumes Professor Jordan extends his studies of English phi- 
lanthropy to a detailed analysis of benefactions in two counties that had not been 
separately reported in his previous publications (Philanthropy in England, 1480- 
1660, and three other volumes). Since these counties are units lifted out of the 
larger study, the sources of data and the method of analysis remain the same. 
Jordan's thesis is that private donors during this period forwarded their own social 
aspirations through their benefactions to such an extent as to significantly affect 
the social development of the country. He found the center of this movement to be 
in London, where new wealth and new leadership were concentrated. The impact 
of these forces is traced by a detailed study of a sampling of counties throughout 
the country. 

The two counties here dealt with differed markedly in their economic, political, 
social, and religious characteristics. These differences were reflected in the patterns 
of benefactions. Kent, a wealthy, stable, substantially industrialized county inti- 
mately associated with London, gave a smaller proportion of its interest to religion 
and education than did Lancashire, a sparsely populated and reputedly poor 
county. By a sharp decline in giving to religious causes, Kent sooner reflected the 
rise of secular aspirations. Kent, a much richer county, and presumably having 
relatively less extreme poverty to deal with, directed a much higher proportion of 
its benefactions to the care and maintenance of the poor than did Lancashire. On 
the other hand, Lancashire devoted a higher proportion of its benefactions to edu- 
cation than any other of the counties the author studied. The shift in emphasis 
with the passage of time is particularly striking in Lancashire, During the period 
1480-1560, religion received more than two-thirds, and education a little less than 
one-fourth, of all gifts. In the Elizabethan period (1561-1600) and the Civil War 
period (1641-1660), however, gifts to education approached two-thirds of the 
total, and religion declined to far less than one-fourth. Only in the early Stuart 
period (1601-1640) did benefactions for the poor in Lancashire approach the pro- 
portions so directed in Kent, and generally in the country. In both counties the 
influence of the social aspirations and charitable activities of London is manifest. 

Jordan is enthusiastic over the munificence and purposcfulness of the giving 
which he has studied. This leads him to use numerous superlatives which, together 
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with minute monetary and percentage calculations, sometimes make difficult read- 
ing out of a fascinating story. 


Washington University RaLrH E. PUMPHREY 


THE POLITICAL THEORY OF POSSESSIVE INDIVIDUALISM: HOBBES - 
TO LOCKE, By C. B. Macpherson. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1962. Pp. xi, 310. $6.75.) 


THe underlying social assumptions of “possessive individualism” provide the 
key, Professor Macpherson thinks (Part I), to the understanding of the theories of 
Hobbes, the Levellers, Harrington, and Locke. Analysis of human nature in an 
established relationship, not in “abstraction from society,” led Hobbes (Part II) to 
the realization of the general inclination of all men for more power over their fel- 
lows. “Unlimited competitive appetite,’ the freedom and the compulsions of 
“market society” had brought about civil war. To ensure peace and stability, a 
self-perpetuating sovereign was necessary. Hobbes failed to see that “the English 
possessing class” might find Locke’s sovereign, answerable to the dominant interest, 
more agreeable. 

The franchises and freedom demanded by the Levellers are discussed (Part III). 
This section of “possessive individualism” is the most persuasive, though its thesis 
runs counter to claims made by authorities as diverse as Firth and Brailsford. 
Lilburne and his followers did not advocate manhood suffrage; they consistently 
excluded from this political privilege servants or wage earners and those in receipt 
of alms or beggars. A substantial proportion of the population (classified in an 
appendix on social classes and franchise classes about 1648) regarded as having 
inalienable rights in matters religious and civil was not considered sufficiently free 
from subjection to others to qualify for the vote. Only those engaged in active 
enterprise and possessed of a modicum of property were to govern in any sense. 
Macpherson examines the exaggerations of both contemporaries and of later 
scholars and produces useful and convincing evidence about their unwarranted 
interpretations of seventeenth-century democracy. 

Harrington (Part IV) thought in "what would now be called bourgeois con- 
cepts," though he lacked Hobbes's insight into the social transformations wrought 
by market society. His bourgeois were still gentry; he may thus be accounted a 
more realistic if a less penetrating portrayer of a transitional period. 

Locke (Part V) must also be studied without modern liberal democratic 
prejudices. Individualism in an emerging capitalist society does not exclude, but 
on the contrary demands, the supremacy of the state over the citizen. The rule of 
the majority, that is, of course, the majority of those classes who are agreed that 
the maximization of the nation's wealth is the chief public good, affords ample pro- 
tection for the propertied individual. 'The rational were free, but this freedom in- 
cluded scarcely half the population. 

Liberty in the seventeenth century (Part VI) was freedom from dependence. 
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This accrued only to those who enjoyed the disposition of their persons and the 
management of their goods. Class was important in "market society." A leviathan 
state was essential to the security which made its operation possible. Locke's 
amendment of Hobbes's solution provided a constitutional formula. 

Macpherson's Marxian presuppositions may discourage some readers from 
close study of his book. Yet the serious student of the Stuart period should not 
neglect this provocative and often penetrating analysis. 


Bryn Mawr College CAROLINE ROBBINS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN HISTORY OF THE MODERN 
WORLD. Edited by Allan Nevins and Howard M. Ehrmann. GREAT 
BRITAIN SINCE 1688: A MODERN HISTORY. By K. B. Smellie. (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1962. Pp. vi, 462, xviii. $7.50.) 


SMELLIE’s history of Great Britain since 1688 is written for the historian and 
the layman. It is the latest volume in The University of Michigan History of the 
Modern World, and as such it aims at the presentation of a single country's his- 
torical development within the framework of global relationships. It is more than 
just a survey text for undergraduate students or a specialized monograph. If the 
author has succeeded in giving a valuable history of Great Britain during the last 
275 years to the scholar and the general reader, his achievement is owing to a 
number of factors. 

The book is based on the author's own interpretations and uses, at the same 
time, the most recent publications on special phases of British history. Common- 
places have been avoided, and where it is impossible not to repeat well-known 
interpretations of the past, this is done with a great amount of skill and even 
humor. The presentation is topical. Large perspectives that link the decades are 
developed. 

Although the political factors are not neglected wherever it is essential to sketch 
them as background, the author has placed more emphasis on the economic, social, 
and intellectual history of Great Britain than on its political history. Smellie con- 
veys to the reader a realistic picture of British history as a whole and uses 
generalizations in order to accentuate a theme through the centuries. But he has 
not neglected to give statistics for each phase of British history, and he cites pre- 
cise data when he deals with the growth of population, the changes in industrial 
developments, or the multiplying functions of government in the twentieth 
century. 

Smellie plunges into the story of Britain with a factual and sober analysis of 
Britain's economic structure by 1688. He then describes England's foreign policy 
to George III and successfully blends two complex topics, the continental upheaval 
resulting from Prussia's disturbance of the balance of power in Central Europe 
and England's national concern with the defense of its maritime interests. These, 
he says, were not only a source of strength but also a weakness "because only by 
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indirection [could they] find direction out." Britain was the neighbor of every 
country with a shore, and yet "she could not use their front door. She had to use 
so many indentations which were so many back doors into the living room of 
Europe." 

The American War of Independence is presented from the British viewpoint, 
and its analysis 1s linked to the revolutionary wars of the later eighteenth century. 
In the war against the American colonies, mercantilism, different interpretations 
of colonial ties with the homeland, and "the fine balance of power at a monar- 
chical court" lost for England the only chance of "offering an empirical pattern of 
political tolerance to the world." A British empire, as distinguished from Per 
Britannica, has therefore never been. The war against revolutionary France that 
followed was neither an antirevolutionary crusade nor a war for trade or empire, 
but rather a war for security. 

The chapter on the industrial development of England during the eighteenth 
century sketches the impact of new inventions on new methods of production. 
Problems arose when man found that the old organic rhythm was broken. No 
longer could he live by the movement of the sun and the course of the seasons. His 
new order was mechanical, artificial, and under human control. A similar shock, 
Smellie speculates, will be felt by modern man when the climates of the world will 
be within the control of the appropriate government departments. 

Within the space of a book review it is not possible to point out the excellent 
presentations of the history of British thought in the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth centuries, chapters that reveal the author's familiarity with literature, 
philosophy, and politica! theory. Most interesting are the last three chapters on 
“The Price of Victory and the Cost of Welfare,” “Politics and Government, 1939- 
1961," and “British Thought, 1870-1960.” That the victories of peace require more 
brains than those of war may have been felt by our contemporaries, but Smellie 
explains in great detail why it 1s so. He cites as causes of Britian's weakness after 
I945 the transformation of the Sterling area "club," the new attitude of the gov- 
ernment toward unemployment, the staggering rise of central government ex- 
penditures among others. He bases his analysis on the most recent sources and 
presents it with a refreshing simplicity and clarity. The same applies to his exami- 
nation of the welfare state since 1945, which should be required reading for any- 
one concerned with Anglo-American relations. The bibliography is brief, but con- 
tains the most pertinent and recent publications. 


University of Hartford ANN Beck 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND. By Dorothy Marshall. [A History of 
England, Volume VIL] (New York: David McKay Company. 1962. Pp. xvi, 


537. $7.50.) 
Somr may be dismayed to learn from the preface to this book that research into 
eighteenth-century English politics is “still very incomplete." For what stands out 
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on a general appraisal of the volume is the top-heavy preponderance of such his- 
tory now. Despite the claims of the editor of this series, there is very little here on 
intellectual or social history, literature, or religion (the Church, deism, and so 
forth, scarcely appear, while John Wesley gets a few pages in the context of the 
Industrial Revolution). Political history and economic history almost monopolize 
the contents, the former more so than the latter. What this reflects is of course not 
only the distinguished author's own interests but the weight of professional re- 
search in England in the Age of Namier. There are those whose weariness with 
Pelhams, Carterets, and Newcastles, with family connections and the intrigues of 
cabinets and kings, threatens a new revolution against the view of history as past 
politics. Be that as it may, the political story is dramatic and important, centering 
as it does on nothing less than the evolution of parliamentary and party govern- 
ment, and the large body of recent research which has slain so many old stereotypes 
does need to be summarized for the nonspecialist, as the author urges. Beyond ques- 
tion she has done this well. 

This book contains ( perhaps refreshingly) no illustrations and few maps (these 
mediocre); the 526 pages are practically solid text, devoted chiefly to the complex 
game of politics as played from 1715 to 1784, from Walpole's reign to the fall of 
North and the Pitt ministry of 1784. The exposition is careful and the interpreta- 
tions up to date. We learn early, for example, that the famous assiento privilege 
acquired at the Peace of Utrecht, so enshrined in the textbooks, was really of little 
importance in itself; we learn late that the famous resolution of April 6, 1780 (“the 
influence of the crown has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished"), 
did not represent a victory for parliamentary government and reform (nor was 
the “is increasing” true). In brief, this book will enable us to bring all our interpre- 
tations up to date if we have not kept up with the monographs of recent years on 
eighteenth-century British politics. This volume is part of a projected ten-volume 
series, published in England by Longmans. With Nelson now offering a similar 
set, added to the venerable Oxford History of England (the volume for this period 
having just been given a new edition), no one can have much excuse for ignorance 
of English history. (More necessary are national histories in English on a similar 
scale for other European countries.) This book contains a rather thin bibliography 
at the end plus occasional footnote references, making for an unsatisfactory treat- 
ment of bibliography in comparison with other series such as the Oxford History 
or the Harper "Rise of Modern Europe"; the citations, however, are well chosen. 
It should again be noted that the coverage is so heavily political that the title is a 
misnomer: England in the eighteenth century was surely bigger than dx III 
and the politicians. 


University of Maryland RoLAND N. STROMBERG 


THE TRIUMPHANT EMPIRE: THUNDER-CLOUDS GATHER IN THE 
WEST, 1763-1766. By Lawrence Henry Gipson. [The British Empire before 
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the American Revolution, Volume X.] (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1961. 
Pp. lxxv, 414, lii. $8.50.) 


Lone since free from uncertainties of style and of decision, and now in the 
decade in which he feels most at home, Gipson has written a tenth volume that 
is powerful, compelling, and masterly. It deals almost entirely with the North 
American colonies, and with the preliminaries to, the passage, and the repeal of 
the Stamp Act. Its emphasis is fiscal. With plenitude of documentary evidence, 
Gipson shows that whereas the colonies, largely through partial reimbursement by 
Parliament for their war costs, were by the mid-1760's fairly free from debt or 
onerous taxation, Great Britain's debt amounted to nearly £ 150,000,000, and taxes 
might take as much as a third of a well-to-do Englishman's income. Great Britain 
needed an extra £500,000 a year to meet expenses; Gipson tells how it tried to find 
additional revenue in England, through a tax on cider and perry, and how the 
reaction to that ill-conceived measure brought about demonstrations only a little 
less severe than those against the later Stamp Act in America, The rewriting of the 
Molassés Act of 1733 as the Sugar Act, the setting up of adequate law enforcement 
agencies in the colonies, the purchase of the Isle of Man to stop smuggling were 
measures to help bring in the needed revenue. This volume, then, is the fiscal 
Gipson, with much on the constitutional side. 

In his introduction Gipson says that this was the volume he planned to write 
in 1924, but that he found that he knew too little about the British Empire to do 
it with understanding. He wrote nine volumes to attain that understanding. 

He has concluded, as now all readers of his books know, that the Empire, hide- 
bound in many respects as it was, was still tolerant, wise, dedicated to liberty 
under the law, and determined to keep what it had. On the other hand, the two 
million colonists were mature, both politically and culturally, were well to do, and 
were free from threat of foreign encroachments. Gipson's fine introductory chapter 
summarizes this achievement of maturity. 

It would seem, now that almost all of the facts are in, that any historian's 
judgment of the causes of the Revolution depends upon where he sits. Gipson sees 
the Revolution as inevitable, for a profound alteration in the Empire's constitution 
would have been needed to save it, and no British statesman possessed such fore- 
sight, nor, had he had it, could he have carried Parliament with him. 

What is missing thus far in Gipson's volumes is some analysis of colonial fears. 
Had Americans accepted the Stamp Act, would the government in England, avid 
for resources, have moved on to other taxes? Would a kindly Empire, averse to 
trampling on liberties, have laid on the colonists all the taxes that Englishmen 
bore? Gipson thinks not, because the decisions that the ministry had to make were 
not merely fiscal, but involved the great considerations of foreign policy and of 
foreign trade. 

As one who believes in the importance of personal reactions to great events 
and movements, I have long thought that Gipson has overlooked that somewhat 
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intangible aspect of the story. Colonials, in English eyes, were simply not the 
equals of Englishmen. Occasional originals, like Franklin, could be admitted to 
English society and even admired. But Franklin never belonged. In the arguments 
about the causes of the Revolution, some weight must be given to colonial reaction 
to British disdain. 


— Cape Porpoise, Maine STANLEY PARGELLIS 


THE PASSING OF THE WHIGS, 1832-1886. By Donald Southgate. (New 
York: St Martin's Press. 1962. Pp. xvi, 488. $12.00.) 


AFTER 1832 the Whigs ceased to be a political party in the growing sense of 
this term. They were rather an aristocratic connection, convinced of their capacity 
for national leadership but actually of declining importance in the country. Yet 
they were also a continuing influence in Parliament until 1886, when the author 
closes this careful study of Whigs and Whiggery on the ground that these terms 
had only historical meaning after the breakup of the Liberal party over Home 
Rule. 

Who were the Whigs? Southgate not only takes the view that there was in truth 
a “sacred circle of the grand-motherhood,” but demonstrates it in detail. A signifi- 
cant chapter deals with the Whigs and the landed interest. Appendixes give charts 
of ministers, relationships of parliamentary candidates to Whig peers, and 
genealogical tables; these should be of great value to all students of parliamentary 
politics. In the narrative chapters Lord John Russell plays a central part, although 
any admiration that the author may have developed for him is kept well in hand, 
and the place of honor of the frontispiece portrait is given to Lord Hartington as 
the last and perhaps the truest of the nineteenth-century Whig leaders. | 

What was Whiggery? This is a more difficult question and is not clearly 
answered, although the term is frequently used and much of the book is concerned 
with the matter. Members of the “sacred circle” believed themselves entitled to 
varying views on political issues, and even the hope of office did not always cause 
them to cloud over their differences in public. Southgate regards the later Whigs 
as a distinguishable political group more because they regarded themselves as a 
special breed than because they supported special legislation. His chapters on the 
formation and dissolution of governments under Whig leadership are based on 
much reading of private letters and papers and emphasize the personal side of 
public life more than organized political pressures. or the growth of parties. He 
supposes that Lord Grey and his associates consciously appropriated the issue of 
reform in the way that earlier Whigs had appropriated the Glorious Revolution 
and hoped to use a reformed House of Commons to maintain their leadership 
in the way that earlier Whigs had used the Hanoverian succession. This cannot be 
proved and did not succeed in any case, but Whiggery was certainly involved in 
using, controlling, and deflecting popular movements to keep the Tories out of 
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ofice. There was some truth in Disraeli's jibe that a Liberal government meant 
Whig men and Radical measures. 

Yet the Whigs were important people, and there was more to their principles 
than an eighteenth-century cloak covering personal ambitions. Their aristocratic 
and independent connection took a larger and more generous view of national 
policy than any other definable interest in Parliament. The later Whigs were in- 
dispensable to the peaceful constitutional changes fundamental to the success of 
Victorian England. In spite of their declining influence, their interrelationships 
and their intricate political maneuvers deserve the detailed analysis to which this 
volume is devoted. 


Mills College Francis H. Herrick 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH ECONOMY, 1914-1950. By Sidney 
Pollard. (London: Edward Arnold; distrib. by St Martin's Press, New York. 
1962. Pp. ix, 422. $7.50.) . 

Ir is not often that the author of a historical work says that he wrote it for 
pedagogical reasons. In his teaching of the recent economic history of Great 
Britain Professor Pollard found that his students did not respond to casual ref- 
erences to persons and events whose importance he took for granted. He also 
found his teaching difficult because of the lack of a general book that would pro- 
vide the student with a clear view of twentieth-century British economic history. 
In effect, then, the students “unwittingly, and most likely, unwillingly” forced 
him to write the book. 


This study of economic history begins with a chapter describing the condition: 


of Great Britain just before the First World War and then proceeds to an account 
of economic development from 1914 to the armistice. Then follow three long chap- 
ters on economic and social change between the two world wars. The last two 


chapters deal with the Second World War and the “conversion to peace.” Pollard - 


handles his materials very judiciously and does not allow himself to be caught in 
indefensible interpretations. He expects his readers to understand the terms com- 
monly used in studies of economic growth and provides an ample number of 
statistical tables to illustrate and elaborate the text. The author has given us a 
sound treatment of economic history in terms of industrial efficiency, rates of 
economic growth, the position of the pound sterling, the "terms of trade," the 
economic significance of the budget, and related categories. His work should for 
some time be a standard treatise for serious students of economic history and will 
also be helpful for those teachers who do not have access to sufficient material in 
the field. It will be appreciated by scholars who like precision in historical interpre- 
tation. 

There are, however, certain qualities that may limit use of the book by otber- 
wise interested persons. One is the excessive length of the various chapters, the ay- 
erage being fifty-six pages, with one running to eighty-two pages. Another follows 
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necessarily from the author's basic conception of economic history: namely, his 
desire to give a statistical basis for interpretations wherever possible. I have no 
quarrel with Pollard on this point. Correct graphs and statistical tables can provide 
kinds of knowledge that we cannot get from a qualitative or narrative treatment. 
Nevertheless, Pollard's method seems almost to dehumanize his materials. One 
almost forgets that if it were not for a multitude of persons living in poverty there 
could be no graph to show it, and statistical tables do not give any understanding 
of the human feelings involved in the phenomena under consideration. The book 
does not bring to life the people who received varying amounts of satisfaction from 
the economic system or who had ideas for its improvement. If there is any color 
or drama in the economic history of Great Britain in the twentieth century I did 
not sense it in Pollard's book. 

The author has not included a bibliography, but has tried to make up for the 
deficiency by giving extensive footnotes from which the reader may get suggestions 
for further reading. American scholars and libraries may well use the footnotes 
for titles to enlarge their collections of special studies in the field of recent British 
economic history. Tt is unfortunate, however, that the footnotes do not give the 
names of the publishers, Pollard's book could also serve as the basis for under- 
graduate seminars or special studies in the field which it covers. 


Whitman College RoNarp V. Smes 


LA PRE-REVOLUTION FRANCAISE (1787-1788). By Jean Egret. (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1962. Pp. 400. 20 fr.) 


Eerer, author of studies on several provincial governments on the eve of the 
French Revolution, now provides a national synthesis for the critical two years 
1787-1788. In his thorough analysis of interaction of king, ministers, the first and 
second Assembly of Notables, and the parlements, he has presented significant 

, information on the “revolt of the nobles” which led to the Revolution of 1789. 
Egret presents much new material on the ministry of Loménie de Brienne and on 

“the provincial parlements, hitherto ignored. His bibliography is a valuable guide 
to documents and to recent monographs, but the text is largely based on primary 
sources. 2 

The liberal reforms of Calonne, backed by Louis XVI, failed because of lack 
of confidence in the minister and of opposition by aristocracy to absolutist methods 
used. Loménie de Brienne, next minister, and Necker received only halfhearted 
support from Louis XVI. Brienne advocated reforms representative of liberal 
opinion in the first Assembly of Notables and the parlement of Paris, but too lib- 
eral for court nobility and provincial aristocracy. The religious, military, and 
tax reforms, which cut across class lines, struck at the traditional constitution of 
the old regime. Conservative elements at court and in the provincial assemblies 

and parlements, where nobles and upper bourgeoisie dominated, brought about 
the resignation of Brienne in August 1788. After this and the resignation of 
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Lamoignon a month later, the monarchy dropped reform and concentrated on the 
future Estates-General, while financial crisis increased, Egret considers the “revolt 
of the nobles" to have ended in the fall of 1788, and the Revifätion to have begun 
then. Necker, deserted by the nobility, sought support from the Third Estate. 
Reformers like Condorcet and Thouret, disillusioned with monarchical attempts 
at reform, turned to the building of a national party. Ignoring conservative opposi- 
tion in the second Assembly of Notables and in the parlement of Paris, which had 
now become defensive of judicial privileges, Necker conceded the doubling of the 
Third Estate. Recognizing conservative opposition to any concession of equal voice 
for the Third Estate in the future Estates-General, Necker's Resultat du conseil of 
December 27, 1788, remained silent on voting. The stage was being set for the 
deadlock between privileged orders and Third Estate in May-June 1789. This vol- 
ume high-lights the failure of monarchical reform, divisions among the aristocracy, 
and the development of liberals toward radicalism. 


Hunter College Bearrıce F. HysLop 


THE LIFE OF JEAN JAURES. By Harvey Goldberg. (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press. 1962. Pp. 590. $12.00.) 


Tras is a book essentially about values, and at times it seems less a life of 
Jean Jaurès than a profession de foi. Just as a quarter of a century ago Jules Guesde 
was to his biographer Compére-Morel the incarnation of socialism, so to Professor 
Harvey Goldberg—the new biographer of Jaurés—his subject is the incarnation of 
democratic socialism, humanitarianism, humanism, peace, and Western civiliza- 
tion. The Life of Jean Jaurès is, notwithstanding, as ample and detailed a treat- 
ment of its subject as only arduous and dedicated scholarship can make it. 

The book's most valuable contribution is the understanding it affords of the 
strength and continuing vitality of the Jaurés mystique, above all of the way in 
which groups of widely divergent ideological orientation have each been able to _ 
claim Jaurés as their own. The key to Jaurés was his breadth and his eclecticism, 
as Goldberg quite properly insists; he was a most "unorthodox" socialist. In his 
words and actions over the years, numerous contradictory positions can thus be 
found, depending upon the particular circumstances and issues. Hence it has been 
possible for sectarians to create a Jaurés in their own image by selecting out of 
context that which serves best. In his dogged keeping of Jaurés always in context 
and in showing him as a complex thinker and activist in an enormously complex 
society Goldberg renders real service to the study of French labor and socialist 
movements. 

The work is not without flaws. Never does one get the full-dimensional Jaurés, 
only the political. Perhaps there was not, as Goldberg seems to imply, much of a 
"private Jaurès,” although the long introductory examination of formative in- 
Buences on the boy and youth holds promise of a more rounded treatment. Sec- - 
ondly, there is the paradox that while the best, most illuminating passages are 
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those of Jaurès’ own words, the book suffers seriously from overlong, too frequent 
quotations. lt is easy to sympathize with the author here, for the temptation to 
give as much as possible of Jaurès’ forceful language must have been overwhelm- 
ing. Yet having succumbed to this temptation, Goldberg cannot let the material 
speak for itself, but instead engages in superogatory explanation. 

Every biographer faces the problem of presenting the times in which his subject 
lived, and here Goldberg has been unable to achieve a sense of proportion. In a 
laudable desire to write a book that could and would be read by the layman, he at 
intervals digresses into general treatments of European history, of French history, 
- or of the history of French socialism or French syndicalism. The result is that 
Jaurés tends to get lost from sight. This interpolated material, in addition, is pre- 
sented at a more elementary level than the rest of the text. The book is the loser 
for, in spite of the author's attempt to reach a wide audience, only the specialist, at 
home with the intricacies of French labor and socialist history, is likely to be 
able to cut through the details to find the essential Jaurès that Goldberg means to 
portray. 

In a very broad sense, the work is an example of a conflict central to the his- 
torian's craft, that between present-mindedness and historical-mindedness, a con- 
flict perhaps never so acute as in the mid-twentieth century. Unavoidably, perhaps, 
in view of the nature of its subject, this biography of Jaurés leans toward present- 
mindedness, with the injection of overgenerous measures both of hindsight and 
of projection. In the last analysis, Jaurés the legend imposes himself upon Jaures 
the fact. This study, in spite of its impeccable scholarly basis, leaves the reader 
with a transcendent Jaurés, not a historical Jaurés, the product and also one of the 
movers and shakers of a world that vanished in 1914. 

But even if Goldberg's life of Jaurès does not give new insights or fresh inter- 
pretations, it brings a very rich documentation which can be of much value to 
researchers on related topics. To others, provided they have the equipment and 
necessary special interest to stick with the book, it can serve as a major case study 
of the terrifying challenges confronted by a dedicated humanist in the modern age 
of irrational absolutes. 


Washington, D. C. Jean T. Joucens 


HISTOIRE DU SOCIALISME EN FRANCE (1871-1961). By Daniel Ligou. 
Preface by Pierre Mendés-France. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1962. Pp. viii, 672. 28 fr.) 


Dan Ligou, of the faculty of the University of Algiers, author of historical 
studies of southwestern France under the anciem régime, has sought to recount 
ninety years of the history of French socialism. It is a labor of love by a long-time 
party activist, now a member of the dissident Parti Socialiste Unifié (which is not 
only small but far from unifié). 

The author has relied chiefly on secondary sources, except for some of his own 
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experiences in the party since 1938 and some interviews with Socialist leaders, 
notably Vincent Auriol and Daniel Mayer. No revelations have come from these 
interviews, but perhaps the help of Mayer, secretary of the clandestine party, is 
what gives the chapter on the resistance a breath of life hardly stirring elsewhere 
in the book. Otherwise the volume suffers from a lack of the freshness that might 
have come from contact with more of the primary sources of a rich, significant, 
and sometimes tragic history. It suffers also from a lack of shrewdness and the 
critical faculty that one must exercise in the history of a party that has had influ- 
ence in city halls, in trade-unions, and in national political life for three-quarters 
of a century. The quotations from Jacques Fauvet and Francois Goguel and other 
shrewd observers are so many reminders of what the book lacks in depth and 
flavor of critical analysis of its own. 

There are all too few good party histories. The socialist party of any free coun- 
try offers a somewhat easier subject than most other parties because of its well- 
defined structure, its articulate leaders, its national and local press, its frequent 
conventions (at various levels), and its habit of carrying on internal fights in the 
public view. But the historian who is not spending a lifetime on the work must 
limit himself in period or in topic. Ligou has tried to cover everything: ideas and 
organization, electoral behavior, and parliamentary action. As a result his narrative 
is thin and often purely formal (for example, the succession of conventions and 
the formal action of masses of resolutions). He has almost no discussion of the 
many intriguing and tough problems in the history of French socialism from 
"Millerandism" to the "Third Force." Despite Ligou's sympathy for Marxism, 
moreover, he has not attempted to relate the history of French socialism to eco- 
nomic changes and changes in French social structure; despite his internationalism, 
he has not related French developments to the transformations of European social- 
ism as a whole. 


University of Oregon Var R. Lorwin 


RÉVEIL NATIONAL ET CULTURE POPULAIRE EN SCANDINAVIE: 
LA GENÈSE DE LA HØJSKOLE NORDIQUE (1844-1878). By Erica 
Simon. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1960. Pp. xxvii, 766. 25 fr.) 


Tus doctoral dissertation from the Sorbonne provides Western readers with 
the most detailed and accurate historical account to be found anywhere, including 
the Nordic lands themselves, of the "national awakening and popular culture" that 
led to the founding of "folk high schools" for young adults in Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden in the nineteenth century. The term folk high school was first used 
in Denmark, and in this book Erica Simon presents the vital part played in its 
early history by Nikolai F. S. Grundtvig (1783-1872), Danish poet and "Prophet 
of the North." Though Grundtvig had seen Norway leave its long union with 


Denmark, being forced to join a union with Sweden under Marshal Bernadotte - 


(Carl Johan), he did not despair. He set about translating and publishing sagas 
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and chronicles on medieval Scandinavian history that might give readers a better 
understanding of how their society had evolved. His writings reached few readers, 
but his interest in Vikings at home and abroad led him to make three trips to 
England, the “island of the Vikings,” in 1829-1831, and to have his first "visions" 
of "schools of the living word," where young adults might learn, without the 
routine of examinations, basic elements of state and regional history. In 1838 he 
gave his first talk on his new program to a collége de Borch audience in Copen- 
hagen, and six years later the first such folk high school in Scandinavia was set up 
in the North Schleswig town of Ródding. 

This history of the "réveil national" is based on a large collection of authorita- 
tive sources and on personal observations and interviews. It tells how Grundtvig 
reached his main conclusions and how, with the help of rural leaders like Chris- 
tian Kold, he stimulated many humble peasants as well as academic scholars and 
talented authors in Denmark to follow his lead. In Norway some teachers who had 
watched from a distance the work of the Grundtvig pioneers in Denmark had 
founded a folk high school in 1864. Christian Gróndahl and Ole Vig had prepared 
the way in the decades preceding the Schleswig wars, and Christopher Bruun, who 
had been a volunteer in the war of 1864 and a visitor in Rome, returned to Nor- 
way by way of Denmark in 1865 to start a Norwegian folk high school at 
Romundgaard. The well-known Norwegian poet, Bjórnstjerne Bjórnsen, became a 
leading figure in the movement after his visit with Grundtvig about 1867. Sweden 
was the last northern state to bring folk high schools into its educational system. 
The clergy and the universities, along with upper-class citizens and nobles, were 
its chief opponents. The first successful efforts to set up such schools in Sweden 
originated in the southern province of Skáne, which bordered on the Öresund and 
had maintained close contacts with Denmark. But most of the Swedes, especially 
in the north, had shown little interest in accepting the Grundtvig doctrines until 
their rural allodial holders (odalbónder) had in 1867 won full recognition in the 
Swedish parliament. The folk high schools, today an important part of the educa- 
tional system in all of Scandinavia, were started and carried on by a low-income 
peasant class of negligible political power. 

In her closing pages Dr. Simon mentions two distant areas where Danish 
pedagogues have organized schools on the Grundtvig model, namely India, where 
five schools are operating in the province of Mysore, and Ghana on the Guinea 
coast of Africa, where a school has been started at Taito. All were started after 
World War II. Aside from the well-documented background account of the folk 
high school in Scandinavia, this study provides historical perspective from the 
eighteenth century on of international factors, mainly political, cultural, and 
religious, that influenced all three Scandinavian lands. That the book deserves 
translation into English, even if in somewhat condensed form, would, I strongly 
suspect, seem clear to those of us who have had the privilege of reading it. 


University of California, Los Angeles WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD 
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UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DES OFFIZIERKORPS: AN- 
CIENNITAT UND BEFORDERUNG NACH LEISTUNG. [Schriftenreihe 
des militärgeschichtlichen Forschungsamtes. Beiträge zur Militär- und Kriegs- 
geschichte, Number 4.] (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1962. Pp. 342. 
DM 75.) 


Tue history of the German officer corps, the authors of this study contend in 
their preface, has not yet been written. Historians have generally been concerned 
with the thinking or the activity of individual officers or groups of officers in a 
specific period and have used the term “officer corps" to denote the totality of 
officers at that time. The fact that the officer corps was a unique and self- 
perpetuating corporation, a living organism with identifiable behavioral char- 
acteristics, has not, generally speaking, aroused their interest. This has been true 
despite the fact that in the determination of the relationship of the military estab- 
lishment to the state, the Heeresverfassung to the Staatsverfassung, the officer corps 
has played the key role, transmitting or blocking new ideas, promoting or retard- 
ing developments that progress in time might seem to require. 

In the conviction that a history of the officer corps should be regarded as the 
central theme of modern German military history, the members of the Mii- 
targeschichtliche Forschungsamt have sought, in this fourth volume in their con- 
tinuing series of publications, to contribute to such a history by making a 
systematic analysis of the principles and procedures guiding the advancement of 
officers in rank during the three hundred years that stretched from the origins of 
the standing army to Hitler's seizure of power. This has involved them in a 
searching investigation, on the one hand, of the origins and development of the 
concept of advancement on the basis of seniority—which, as Gerhard Papke points 
out, is the characteristic Ordnungsform of an organization based upon comrade- 
ship and strict equality of members—and, on the other hand, of the idea of pro- 
motion in accordance with merit or achievement, which was an expression of the 
will of the executive. In German history, the relationship between these two forms 
of advancement reflected the relationship between the king and his officers. The 
demonstration of this and of the kind of factors that influenced it is onc of the 
chief themes in this unusual and penetrating book. 

The volume has five sections. The first, by Rainer Wohlfeil, discusses various 
forms of advancement employed in the modern period, with particular emphasis 
on the debate over seniority and merit that took place during the Scharnhorst re- 
forms, The second and third sections, by Hans Black and Edgar Graf von 
Matuschka respectively, discuss legal and administrative aspects of the question 
and present statistical data to show what the normal pattern of advancement was 
in the eighteenth, nineteenth, and first half of the twentieth centuries. In the 
fourth, Papke seeks, in a brief and stimulating essay, to use the data assembled by 
his collaborators in order to provide a sociological definition of the officer corps 
and to delineate the scope of a future history of the corps, by fixing its beginning 
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and its end. A final documentary section by Wohlfeil supports the conclusions of 
the third section and includes some interesting material on the National Socialist 
period. 


Stanford University Gorpon A. CRAIG 


SOZIALDEMOKRATIE UND NATIONALSTAAT: DIE DEUTSCHE SO- 
ZIALDEMOKRATIE UND DIE NATIONALITATENFRAGEN IN 
DEUTSCHLAND VON KARL MARX BIS ZUM AUSBRUCH DES 
ERSTEN WELTKRIEGES. By Hans-Ulrich Wehler. [Marburger Ostforsch- 
ungen, Number 18,] (Würzburg: Holzner-Verlag. 1962. Pp. 281. DM 27.) 


WeuLer’s study, originally a thesis directed by Theodor Schieder, is an impor- 
tant scholarly contribution that adds much to our knowledge of both the German 
Socialist party (SPD) and the problem of national minorities in the period of the 
Second Empire. It is equally good in its treatment of intellectual, party, and 
electoral history. The book begins with a searching examination of the attitude of 
Marx, Engels, and Lassalle on the “national question,” in which the author points 
out the fundamental differences, in opinion but even more in attitude, between 
Marx and Lassalle. It is not the author’s fault that neither’s opinion had much 
traceable influence upon the subsequent “national policies" of the SPD; the effect 
is, however, to make the book a series of separate monographs rather than an in- 
tegrated whole. Each of the individual monographs dealing with the attitude of the 
SPD toward the Alsatian, North Schleswig, and Polish questions are of very great 
value. They all include excellent background surveys of the problems involved 
(though the elaborate arguments that Germany had no valid “legal obligations” 
toward the Poles under the Vienna Treaty of 1815, and the Danes under the 
Prague Treaty of 1866, must be viewed as obiter dicta; Wehler does not question 
Germany's moral duty and political interest to treat its minorities well). The 
analysis is especially good in synthesizing party policy on the national level with 
. party tactics on the local level. The author combines clear exposition with a 
magisterial command of printed and archival sources. The bibliography of printed 
works contains 1,187 titles in several languages, including Polish, while the author 
has made archival studies in Warsaw, Amsterdam, Bonn, and several other 
places. The section on the tangled relationship between the SPD and its now- 
forgotten unruly and financially dependent junior partner, the Prussian Polish > 
Socialist party, fills a significant gap, though it unfortunately suffers from the 
unreadability too often characteristic of "definitive history." 

A strength of the author's outlook is that it cannot easily be labeled. He is 
rghtly impatient with the criticism of the German Right that the SPD lacked 
national feeling, but also of the opposite criticism of the many foreigners (stand- 
ing mostly on the Left) that the SPD abandoned its international ideals and 


succumbed too easily to German nationalism. He praises the SPD for its courageous 
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opposition to the mistreatment of Alsatians, Danes, and Poles by callous Prussian 
bureaucrats; he criticizes it for lacking a deeper understanding of the fundamental 
nature of national conflicts. The SPD viewed “German state nationalism as an 
arbitrary superstition, as an avoidable and passing prejudice of which they believed 
themselves to be happily free," far freer than they were in fact, though Wehler 
fails to describe the growth of German national feeling in the SPD in detail, 
relying instead upon rather unspecific sociological generalization. The SPD believed 
somewhat naively that national problems would disappear once socialism had re- 
placed the Prussian pattern of administration. The comrades viewed this prospect as 
being none too distant, and therefore did not trouble themselves about constructive 
nationality policies as Renner and Bauer were doing in the Habsburg monarchy. 
They never seriously contemplated the cession of North Schleswig to Denmark, 
apparently under the influence of the outright German nationalist views of both 
Marx and Lassalle; they ceased to favor a plebiscite in Alsace after 189o, which 
would have solved the minority problem of Alsace by returning the province to 
France; and they ceased to favor the restoration of an independent Poland around 
1900, thereby helping to block the only sensible solution for the problems of 
Prussia's misgoverned Poles. Their attitude in the last two cases must be explained 
in terms of their gradual and largely unconscious adaptation to Wilhelmine 
society, which was part of the larger process of the evolution of the SPD from a 
doctrinaire sect to a mass party. Wehler's conscientious research into previously 
unexplored topics illuminates (not always explicitly) this central problem of the 
history of the SPD. 


Brown University Kraus EPSTEIN 


DIE RANKERENAISSANCE: MAX LENZ UND ERICH MARCKS. EIN 
BEITRAG ZUM HISTORISCH-POLITISCHEN DENKEN IN DEUT- 
SCHLAND, 1880-1935. By Hans-Heinz Krill. Foreword by Hans Herzfeld. 
[ Veróffentlichungen der Berliner Historischen Kommission, Number 3.] (Ber- 
lin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1962. Pp. xii, 271.) 


Tue so-called “Ranke Renaissance" was first described as a largely historio- 
graphical phenomenon by Heinrich von Srbik in the second volume of his ‘Geist 
und Geschichte (1951). In that monumental work he traced the efforts of German 
historians since the late nineteenth century to pry themselves loose from the po- 
litical con ira et studio style of their teachers Sybel and Treitschke and to find their 
way back to the universalist and objective approach of Ranke. The main reason 
for this "revisionism" was the political fact of the "satiated" new Reich after 1871, 
which allowed the new generation of historians a greater degree of detachment 
than their fighting teachers had been able to afford. 

Hans-Heinz Krill now asks the important question as to whether this essen- 
tially political circumstance could by itself be instrumental in bringing about a 
spiritual return to Ranke, as it did in the case of Friedrich Meinecke. By raising 
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this question the author indicates the limits of the concept of the "Ranke Renais- 
sance.” Indeed, by choosing Max Lenz and Erich Marcks as his examples he tests 
this historical movement at its weakest point. Although he writes with great un- 
derstanding and sympathy for these two lively, imaginative, artistic historians, he 
cannot help pointing out that their commitment was an overwhelmingly political 
one, that they wrote, as Jakob Burckhardt once put it, "history directed toward 
1871" (Geschichte auf 1871). 'The Sybel-Treitschke tradition had after all not died 
out. Lenz and Marcks were Bismarckians first and foremost, and their vista of 
history moved from Bismarck pathetically back to Luther, forward to Hindenburg 
and, with Marcks, to Hitler (Lenz died in 1932). During the first war an added 
dose of misunderstood Darwin cum Nietzsche ( Will to Power) made for a most 
uncontrolled, ferocious chauvinism on the part of the "new Rankians," with Lenz 
endorsing the "extinction" of foreign nationalities. The collapse of the Bismarckian 
structure in 1918 then broke the world of Lenz and Marcks; they turned into rabid 
reactionaries and revanchists. The return to the universalist, truly religious world 
of Ranke was not possible for them. How much more sovereign, independent, dig- 
nified was the course of another student of Treitschke's who was at the same time 
a "new Rankian”: Friedrich Meinecke. His commitment was one to self, nation, 
and humanity, and he walked that arduous road from a traditionalist nationalism 
to a humanistic cosmopolitanism. To generations to come he will mean much; 
Lenz and Marcks will mean very little. 

Besides demonstrating clearly the limits of the “Ranke Renaissance," Krill 
finally suggests a regrouping of the "new Rankians." While historians like Burck- 
hardt, Meinecke, and Hintze carried on creatively the Rankean tradition, historians 
like Lenz and Marcks took over mainly the striving for objectivity, the concept of 
the primacy of foreign policy; otherwise they remained Treitschkeans. 

This excellent monograph thus takes us far beyond Srbik's discussion of the 
“Ranke Renaissance.” It is in effect not only an exercise in German historiography 
but also a chapter of what Meinecke called Gelehrtenpolitik. 


Smith College KLEMENS VON KLEMPERER 


A CATALOG OF FILES AND MICROFILMS OF THE GERMAN FOR- 
EIGN MINISTRY ARCHIVES, 1920-1945. Volume I. Compiled and edited 
by 'George O. Kent. [Published as joint project of the United States Depart- 
ment of State and the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace.] 
(Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institution, Stanford University. 1962. Pp. xxi, 811.) 


Tras is the first of three volumes that will list the files of the captured political 
archive of the German Foreign Ministry, and also list the films of these files. The 
first volume contains the files of the Foreign Minister, of the State Secretary, of . 
Political Department II (Western and Southeastern Europe), and the secret files 
for the years 1920-1936. Volume II will list the remaining files for 1920-1936, and 
Volume III will list the files for 1936-1945. 
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The preface states that these volumes continue and complete the Catalogue of 
Files and Microfilms of the German Foreign Ministry Archives, 1867-1920 (1959). 
This does not appear to be completely true. In the catalogue for the earlier years, 
those portions of the embassy and legation files that had been filmed were listed. 
There is no indication that the catalogue for 1920-1945 will list the mission files, 
whether filmed or unfilmed. This would be a serious, and for some subjects a 
fatal, omission. As the editors state, there are large gaps in the Foreign Ministry 
files for these years, resulting from deliberate or accidental destruction, or from 
the fact that some files were not evacuated to the centers where they were captured 
by the American and British armies. Copies of many of the important missing doc- 
uments are in the mission files. In Series D, Volume VI, of Documents on German 
Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, for instance, documents were printed from about 350 
film serials; of these, about 50 were films of mission files. This crude measure, of 
course, gives no real estimate of the relative importance of the Foreign Ministry 
and the mission files. For some subjects, recourse to the mission files is unnecessary; 
for other subjects, the mission files are indispensable. Since the mission files are 
comparable in bulk to the files of the Foreign Ministry, a catalogue of all the mis- 
sion files, filmed and unfilmed, would be a colossal task. But a list of the filmed mis- 
sion files, similar to that printed in the catalogue for the years 1867-1920, would 
have an importance far greater than the labor which the compilation would en- 
tail; indeed, without this list the value of the catalogue will be greatly impaired. 

The purpose of the catalogue, according to the preface, is to help scholars “to 
find their way through the maze of some three million frames of microfilm." This 
purpose the catalogue admirably serves, Every student will have occasion to be 
grateful to Kent and his fellow workers, not only for the catalogue itself but for 
the appendixes and above all for the index, which gives clues to the meaning of 
many of the cryptic file titles. At the same time, as he studies the catalogue the 
scholar will appreciate the complexity of the maze through which he must wander 
in his search for an understanding of German foreign policy. One sometimes sus- 
pects that, in devising his filing system, the chief objective of the archivist in each 
department of the Foreign Ministry was to make himself indispensable, to devise a 
system so complex that even an archivist from another department of the ministry 
would be baffled if he tried to find a document. 

One unintended result of the ingenuity of these archivists has been to slow the 
scholarly study of international relations between the wars. The complaint is fre- 
quently made that, nearly eighteen years after the end of the Second World War, 
we still have no histories of the origins of that war comparable to the magisterial 
studies of the First World War written, after a much shorter interval, by Fay and 
Schmitt in this country, and by scholars of comparable stature in other countries. 
This is true. We have many excellent studies of fragments of the story; there is 
no outstanding history of the origins of the Second World War. For such a his- 
tory, fairly full knowledge of the contents of the archives of at least one major 
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European power is essential. That knowledge we do not have, and are unlikely 
to have, from present indication, for many years to come. 

The team of American, British, and French scholars who worked their way 
for so many years through the maze of the German Foreign Ministry Archives 
did put on film, the “Whaddon special film," the documents essential for an un- 
derstanding of the more obviously important aspects of the history of German 
foreign policy. If scholars were given access to that film, then the writing of a 
study of the origins of the Second World War would be possible. It seems in- 
comprehensible that the Department of State which, in 1945, was so eager to make 
available the documentary record of German foreign policy from 1918 to 1945 
should now insist that scholars wait for another decade, probably much longer, 
for access to the already assembled record. Certainly, scholars working in this field 
have every right to press for the release of the “Whaddon special film" for schol- 
arly study. 


University of California, Berkeley RAYMOND J. SONTAG 


ÖSTERREICHISCHE HISTORIOGRAPHIE, By Alphons Lhotsky. [Österreich 
Archiv.] (Munich: Verlag R. Oldenbourg. 1962. Pp. 235. DM 16.) 


Tuns very substantial expansion of a contribution to the Historische Zeitschrift 
(CLXXXIX [1959], 379-448) deserves to be at the elbow of investigators of the 
history of medieval Europe or of Austria, and the libraries of institutions in which 
European historical studies are seriously cultivated will wish to have a copy on 
their shelves. “This reference tool is a labor of love and learning prepared by a 
master craftsman, who, with unpardonable modesty, omits reference to his own 
valuable and voluminous achievements in Austrian history in the otherwise ex- 
cellent index. | 

Beginning with the twilight of so-called ancient history, the volume extends 
to works of significance that appeared in 1962. It is divided into twenty chapters 
with a quarter of the space on writings to 1500; an equal amount carries the 
record to about 1789, a trifle more than a quarter from that point to the mid- 
nineteenth century, and the remainder, to the years since 1848. In terms of per- 
sonalities, the work ranges from obscure early Christian chroniclers to the mag- 
nificent synthesis of the Austrian past by Hugo Hantsch and the recently published 
and more catholic survey by Erich Zóllner, which, if abridged on the medieval 
centuries, should be translated into English. 

Fresh and invigorating winds commenced to flow through Austrian historio- 
graphy, yielding novel patterns in social and philosophical attitudes, just before 
and on the morrow of the revolutionary tumult of 1848 with the establishment of 
the Akademie der Wissenschaften and the Institut für Osterreichische Geschichts- 
forschung, the reforming zeal of Count Leo Thun, Minister of Education, and 
the migration from "Germany" of historically trained scholars, imbued with 
the more disinterested pursuit of truth fostered by Leopold von Ranke. In par- 
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ticular, Theodor Sickel placed the Historical Institute of Vienna on firm founda- 
tions, and the enlightened Alfred von Arneth as director of the imperial archives 
permitted freer access to the rich source materials accumulated in the Habsburg 
capital. 

Professor Lhotsky has not confined himself to books of history, but directs 
attention to biographies, biographical dictionaries, societies for the promotion of 
historical research, wherever in the Habsburg realm the German language was 
spoken, and to microscopic monographs and even to unprinted doctoral disserta- 
tions. His conception of the scope of history is comprehensive, broadening into the 
whole range of human experience and thought in harmony with historiographical 
trends as the nineteenth century moved along. 

So far as I am familiar with the literature, appraisals are judicious, and the 
running commentary, though slight, is adequate to understand the environment 
in which the works, whether by professional scholars or by able amateurs, were 
produced. With minor exceptions, writings on Austria by foreign scholars, Ger- 
mans apart, have been rigidly excluded, but important studies by Austrian writers 
on foreign history are commented upon, and, occasionally, gaps in the historio- 
graphy of Austria are pointed out. 


University of Rochester AxTHUR J. May 


d 
METTERNICH'S DIPLOMACY AT ITS ZENITH, 1820-1823. By Paul W./ 


Fd 


Schroeder. (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 292. $5.00.) 


AFTER a brief survey of the diplomatic field during the years 1815-1820 
(Chapter 1), the author reviews Metternich's policies in the Italian crisis of 1820- 
1821 (Chapters n-v), in the Eastern Question, 1821-1822 (Chapter v1), and the 
Spanish imbroglio. Finally, there is an attempt to evaluate the achievements of the 
Austrian Chancellor. I am inclined to agree on the whole with the conclusions, 
however they may appear colored with less than sympathy. In order to understand 
and vindicate the apparent inconsistencies of Metternich’s diplomacy, one should 


always consider it from the viewpoint of purely Austrian interests. The high- : 


flown principles clothe purely opportunistic policies. Instead of blaming Metternich 
for his dogmatism, one could more validly berate him for a shortsighted policy 
operating on a day-to-day expediency. This is one obvious conclusion one may 
draw from Mr. Schroeder's work. Less convincing are his deductions concerning 
Metternich's conservatism. It seems hardly fair to pass a judgment based on the 
record of three years of a long life, however thoroughly studied. 

The State Archives of Vienna have provided most of the author's evidence, 
and he should be highly praised for the talent displayed in mastering and organiz- 
ing such vast and tedious documentation. His chapter on the Eastern Question, for 
instance, is a little masterpiece of clarity. T'he main grievance that may be expressed 
is the deliberate neglect of British and French archives. Contrary to what the 
author seems to believe, the printed excerpts from these fall far short of providing 
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a valid substitute. The great historical reports of Bois-le-Comte on the three con- 
gresses and La Ferronnays's correspondence have been ignored. Much useful in- 
sight into Metternich's maneuvers is to be gained from these. At least the last 
might have been used through the two articles published by Pierre Morane in the 
Correspondant (1912 and 1922). As a result, the French viewpoint has been some- 
` times slighted or misinterpreted. Schroeder does not seem aware, for example, of 
the change in attitude of the French delegation from Troppau to Laybach, owing 
to the arrival of Blacas. In his account, this person appears only in the background 
as the representative of Louis XVIII to the Neapolitan monarch. Thus again the 
weight of the Bourbon family ties as a factor of French policies is underestimated; 
the Family Compact, still alive in the minds of statesmen of the time, is not even 
mentioned. The same reasoning may account for some slight errors, as when the 
author writes that the French government sought to make the Duke of Angouléme 
regent for the captive king in Madrid. The exertions of Villéle and Chateaubriand 
to bring the Duke of San Carlos to head this Madrid regency offer sufficient proof 
to the contrary. 

Despite these minor reservations, Schroeder should be given credit for having 
put the Austrian archives to better use than has ever been done before on this sub- 
ject. His book remains the best comprehensive study of this essential period of 
Metternich’s career. 


Institut Catholique de Paris G. DE BERTIER DE SAUVIGNY 


NUNZIATURE DI NAPOLI. Volume I, 26 LUGLIO 1570-24 MAGGIO 1577. 
Edited by Pasquale Villani. [Fonti per la storia d'Italia.] (Rome: Istituto 
Storico Italiano per l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 1962. Pp. xiii, 440. L. 
3,500.) 

GLI STATI ITALIANI E LA PACE DEI PIRENEI: SAGGIO SULLA DI- 
PLOMAZIA SEICENTESCA. By Basilio Cialdea. [Istituto di Studi Storico- 
Politici, Università di Roma, Facoltà di Scienze Politiche, Number 8.] (Milan: 
Dott. A. Giuffré, Editore. 1961. Pp. 388. L. 2,000.) 


THE importance of the records of the papal nuncios for the history of Europe 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has generally been recognized since the 
first of them began to appear in the Nunziaturberichte aus Deutschland in 1892. 
Many others have been published since, those from Fabio Chigi in Westphalia, 
for instance (1943-1946), and those from France in 1525-1527 (1906), from 
Switzerland (1906), and from Ireland (1932-1949). But not until the present 
series has anyone attempted so thoroughly and so methodically to collect all the 
available papers of the more important legations. Guided by the principles set 
down in Franco Gaeta's preface to the first volume (Nunziature di Venezia 
[1958]), the five or six competent young scholars entrusted with the project have 
searched diligently through public and private libraries from Naples to Simancas; 
they have succeeded not only in filling in many of the extensive lacunae in the 
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Vatican Archives, but also in digging up a number of other contemporary docu- 
ments. 

This volume is the sixth to appear so far, following the first two for Venice, 
the first for Turin, and the first two for Cologne. Needless to say, the kingdom of 
Naples was not, in 1572, the "rerum italicarum cardo" that Jerome Aleandro had 
found Venice to be in 1533. Nor, for that matter, was the conscientious but un- 
imaginative bureaucrat Antonio Sauli, whose letters occupy most of this volume, 
a person of either the learning or the piety of the famous protagonist of the Diet 
of Worms. Yet because of the peculiar position of Naples as a feudal dependency 
of the Roman see, these documents are of considerable importance for the history 
of the post-Tridentine Church, as the editor has already pointed out in his Origine 
e carattere della nunziatura di Napoli (1958). For they show both popes and curia 
to have been, in the twilight of the Catholic Reformation, more anxious to avoid 
public scandal than to apply rigorously the Council's reform decrees, more con- 
cerned with promoting "a greater fear [of Church courts] among the laity and 
thus a greater reverence for the interests of ecclesiastics" than with administering 
justice, and far more intent upon maintaining and extending Church property and 
jurisdiction than in caring for the souls of the faithful, Villani has added extensive 
bibliographical and explanatory notes and a complete index; in determining which 
passages in the original were sufficiently irrelevant to be omitted, he has followed 
the standards of modern historical scholarship, rather than those of Counter Re- 
formation apologetics apparently accepted by the editors of the other major nun- 
ziatura project now under way, the “Acta Nuntiaturae Gallicae." It should be added 
that these letters make very good reading quite apart from their historical signifi- 
cance, both because of the nature of the affairs that crossed the nuncio's desk and 
because of the unconscious humor in some of the passages. 

All but specialists, on the other hand, will probably find Cialdea's methodical 
chronicle of the comings and goings of Italian diplomats in the years after the 
Peace of Westphalia somewhat less entertaining. With the same scholarly com- 
petence characteristic of his earlier La formazione dell'ordinamento marittimo 
nelle relazioni internazionali (1959), the author has managed to uncover a vast 
quantity of new documents, hitherto unknown to writers on the Thirty Years’ 
War and its aftermath, in the archives of Rome, Parma, Modena, Paris, Madrid, 
and so forth. He has also succeeded in placing the monographs of such scholars 
as Romolo and Guido Quazza on the political affairs of the various Italian states 
into the general context of European diplomatic relations. A diligent reader, more- 
over, will probably find answers in this volume to such questions as that left open 
by Georges Pagés (La Guerre de Trente Ans [1939])—how, that is, the political 
interests of the papacy led it to work actively for peace. He may even come to un- 
derstand somewhat better why the Italian princes were incapable of unified ac- 
tion and how a squabble between the Farnesi and the Barbarini could undermine 
the stability of the whole Continent. But Cialdea writes purely diplomatic history 
in a manner that has gone somewhat out of fashion since Pierre Renouvin and 
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Federico Chabod, even to the point of using place names like "Madrid" and 
"France" as the subject of most sentences and indulging in such old-time metaphors 
as ballon d'essai (in French) and “time bomb" (rather awkwardly, bomba a scop- 
pio ritardato, in Italian). He tells exactly what each of the Italian ambassadors 
thought about each successive incident. But he makes no attempt to explain their 
actions or attitudes either by analyzing the internal conditions of the states they 
served or by giving anything like the brilliant character sketches of Contarini and 
Fabio Chigi in Fritz Dickmann's Der Westfálische Frieden (1959). He offers no 
general interpretation of the events he describes and provides no index for the use of 
those who might wish to formulate one of their own. Obviously the importance of 
documents depends on the questions historians ask of them. At the present stage of 
historical scholarship most readers will probably find the prosaic report of a plod- 
ding papal official on the disorders of a remote southern diocese more valuable 
than the confidential whispers of an emissary of the grand duke of Tuscany on 
just what the great Mazarin was going to do next. 


University of Chicago Ea1c W. COCHRANE 


THE CROSS AND THE FASCES: CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY AND FAS- 
CISM IN ITALY. By Richard A. Webster. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. 1960. Pp. xiii, 229. $5.00.) 


Since the end of the Second World War Italian historians of all political con- 
victions have been studying the changing attitudes and policies of the Italian 
Catholic community toward the Italian unitary state. Jemolo, Spadolini, Candeloro, 
Scoppola, De Rosa, Fonzi, and others have done much fundamental work in clar- 
ifying many aspects of the early conflict and later slow rapprochement between the 
liberal, anticlerical state, formed despite papal hostility, and the Catholic conscience. 
Both conflict and rapprochement posed spiritual and political dilemmas for many 
Italians: those who would be equally loyal to Church and state and those who 
gave their sole allegiance to one or the other and who had difficulty in accepting 
any compromise. 

A lucid, objective survey of the issues and problems involved in Church-state 
relations and their repercussions in the historical evolution of modern Italy. is pre- 
sented in Richard A. Webster's The Cross and the Fasces. 'The book is divided 
into two parts. The first, utilizing recent Italian scholarship, deals with the Cath- 
olic movement in Italy from 1870 to 1929. The second, based largely on primary 
sources, follows Catholic reaction to Fascist policies from 1929 to 1945. An epilogue 
on the emergence of Christian Democracy after 1945 completes the story. Two brief 
appendixes discuss Christian Democratic programs from 1899 to 1948 and the 
electoral statistics of Italian Catholic parties from 1919 to 1948. Copious notes and 
a bibliography listing the most important sources complete the book. 

While Webster has provided a much-needed survey in English of this impor- 
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tant aspect of modern Italian history, his work, because of the immense scope of 
the subject matter and the brevity of its treatment (190 pages of text), remains 
superficial. It touches upon diverse aspects of Catholic activity—social, doctrinal, 
intellectual, political —without developing any one fully. But since it does cover all 
phases of Catholic life in Italy, it provides a useful introduction and a general 
background for further study. Those who want to understand the nuances, sub- 
tleties, and contradictions of the role played by Catholics and the Vatican in mod- 
ern Italian history will have to go to the more detailed works of Italian historians. 


Regts College EMILIANA P. NOETHER 


HISTORY OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION. 
Translated and edited by Andrew Rothstein. (Moscow: Foreign Languages 
Publishing House. 1960. Pp. 765.) 

THE KREMLIN SINCE STALIN. By Wolfgang Leonhard. Translated from 
the German by Elizabeth Wiskemann and Marian Jackson. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. 403. $7.75.) | 

LENIN IN DER RUSSISCHEN SOZIALDEMOKRATIE: DIE ARBEITER- 
BEWEGUNG IM ZARENREICH ALS ORGANISATIONSPROBLEM 
DER REVOLUTIONAREN INTELLIGENZ, 1890-1903. By Dietrich 
Geyer. [Beiträge zur Geschichte Osteuropas, Number 3.] (Köln-Graz: Böhlau 
Verlag. 1962. Pp. xxvi, 447. Cloth DM 48, paper DM 44.) 


Tse common denominator of these three volumes is their concern with the 
history of the Communist party of the Soviet Union, Each, however, deals with a 
different aspect of this history and is addressed to a different audience. 

Ostensibly the volume edited by Rothstein is addressed to the party faithful 
and gives the authorized account of the party's history. Actually, it seems to be 
addressed to foreign readers, particularly those of “uncommitted” nations. Surely, 
the startling omission of the purges of the 1930’s would not have favorably 
impressed Soviet readers—recent party gatherings have often resurrected the purges 
—but it may well have been considered politic not to bring to the attention of po- 
tential sympathizers the most traumatic episode of Soviet history. The account of 
Khrushchev's celebrated anti-Stalin speech: of 1956 is cursory and hedged with 
qualifications; instead the volume stresses economic growth and the party’s con- 
stant opposition to “colonialism” as its basic themes. As history, the book is dis- 
appointing and useless, even by Soviet standards. 

Measured against his earlier work, Child of the Revolution, Leonhard’s book is 
also a bit of a disappointment. His earlier work was marked by intense personal 
involvement and frightening honesty. The present volume does not—indeed can- 
not—have the same qualities. As an account of the Soviet regime in the years 
1953-1960, it is perhaps as well informed and thoughtful as any contemporary 
work, but it must be, by its very nature, frankly speculative. The volume is well 
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researched, and the author's rather pessimistic conclusions are supported by a 
goodly amount of evidence. Works of this nature, however, tend to get dated rap- 
idly, and this volume will probably not be an exception. 

On the other hand, Dietrich Geyer's book probably will prove to be of more 
lasting value. He has probed an area that has needed further clarification: the in- 
tellectual and organizational problems of the young Lenin. Lenin as a person 
does not emerge too clearly from Geyer's pages—a definitive biography of Lenin 
is still needed—but Lenin as a politician and an organizer does. This volume ends 
with Lenin's creation of the Bolshevik party in 1903 and hopefully will be fol- 
lowed by others. In some respects, it is more a history of Russian Social Democ- 
racy than of Lenin during the years 1890-1903, but this view is perhaps an asset 
as it places Lenin in proper perspective, contrasted to the Soviet work cited above 
which, unsurprisingly, overemphasizes the role of Lenin in this period and pre- 
sents a distorted view of the Russian Social Democratic movement. Geyer's de- 
tailed documentation speaks well for his work although he has omitted from his 
bibliography the monographs that he apparently used in the preparation of his 
own work. On the balance, however, it is a useful and well-done evaluation of an 
important period in the development of the Bolshevik party. 


Duke University WARREN LERNER 


CIVIL WAR IN RUSSIA, By David Footman. [Praeger Publications in Rus- 
sian History and World Communism, Number 114.] (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. 328. $7.50.) 


PErHAPS it is the complexity of the Russian Civil War that has caused scholars 
to avoid this subject, for "the crusade of fourteen nations" is not one that can be 
easily wrapped up in a tidy package. Our author has dealt with the problem by 
selecting only a few of its many aspects. Some of his omissions and inclusions are 
surprising. 

In fairness to Footman one must admit that in his introductory chapter he 
mentions briefly most of the minor actions: Von der Goltz's push into Latvia in 
1919, the Poles in the borderlands, Yudenich's drives on Petrograd, and others. 
The topics that he discusses at some length include the rise of the Volunteer Army 
in the Don Cossack country, the Czechoslovak anabasis and the beginning of the 
anti-Soviet movement in the middle Volga, and the grim tragedy of Admiral 
Kolchak's regime. One chapter describes the genesis and development of the Red 
Army. The war in the north-—Murmansk and Archangel—forms the subject of 
another, which fails to mention the American battalion that fought there at heavy 
cost. Finally, surprisingly enough, there is a detailed account of the movement led 
by Nestor Makhno, the Ukrainian anarchist, 

The omissions are striking. Denikin's drive on Moscow in 1919 and the deci- 
sive counterblow of the Red forces receive only cursory mention, and the two at- 
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tempts of Yudenich to take Petrograd get much less. Footman says little about 
the Soviet-Polish war of 1920 and the Wrangel campaign, and one searches in vain 
for the struggle in Transcaucasia. 

For the reader seeking a full treatment of the Russian Civil War this episodic 
presentation, arbitrary in its coverage, leaves something to be desired. Moreover, 
although at the end of each chapter Footman lists numerous Russian sources, both 
White and Red, he does not supply footnote citations. Át times he goes into great 
detail, as when he follows the wanderings of the luckless Admiral Kolchak and 
the Russian gold reserve, but he never tells what finally happened to the gold. 'The 
book has its virtues, however, for it is reasonably objective, lively in style, and easy 
to follow. 'The author admires neither Whites nor Reds; if he has a hero, it is 
Nestor Makhno, the anarchist chieftain. 


Duke University Jonn SHELTON Curriss 


Near East 


THE GENESIS OF YOUNG OTTOMAN THOUGHT: A STUDY IN THE 
MODERNIZATION OF TURKISH POLITICAL IDEAS. By Serif Mardin. 
[Princeton Oriental Studies, Volume XXI.] (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 456. $10.00.) 


Dr. Mardin, a Turkish political scientist trained in the United States, sets out 
to examine tbe political doctrines of the Young Ottomans of 1865-1876 against 
the background of earlier Islamic and Ottoman thought, of European (mostly 
French) influences, and of the contemporary political setting of bureaucratic-auto- 
cratic reform, of high- and low-level intrigue, and of nascent public opinion in 
Istanbul. His original sources are the voluminous output of the Young Ottomans 
in journals such as Hürriyet, lbret, Muhbir, and Tasvir-i Efkár, and the reform 
memorials published in French by Mustafa Fazil Pasha and Tunuslu Hayreddin 
Pasha in 1866 and 1868. In addition, a vast profusion of secondary (or, one sus- 
pects, tertiary and quaternary) sources, Turkish and foreign, is cited in the notes, 
and Mardin's argument does not always discriminate. 

The Young Ottomans were the earliest political society of consequence formed 
among Ottoman Moslems; Chapter 11 briefly introduces these dramatis personae. 
In Chapters m to vm the author attempts “to disentangle their ideological pedi- 
gree.” This section is remarkable for its lack of clear outline as the discussion 
drifts back and forth between the classic Islamic and Ottoman periods and the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Thirteen pages are devoted to a questionable 
"reconstruction" at third hand of the "immediate origins” of the Gülhane Hatt of 
1839. A discussion of “Turkish Political Elites in the Nineteenth Century" culmi- 
nates in the assertion that the Young Ottoman represented a "triple alliance of 
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[lower] bureaucrats, ulema, and soldiers"; each of these, Mardin repeatedly dis- 
covers, "had his own ax to grind." No attempt is made to investigate what pro- 
portion of these groups sided with the nascent opposition movement. Within the 
Young Ottoman miscellany of malcontents, Kemal and Ziya held civil service 
posts, and many ulema were sympathetic to Suavi's yearning for Islamic tradition. 
Outside the group, Sinasi began his career as a clerk in the artillery corps, and 
Hayreddin as a soldier. But a sweeping class interpretation based on such bio- 
graphical detail seems forced and overly schematic. Nor does it help “dispel some 
of the fog cast on nineteenth-century Turkish social history" to refer to a mid- 
century "decrease of the well-educated, broad-minded ulema" when the reader has 
already been informed that, as early as the eighteenth century, “The higher ulema 
had become completely corrupt and ignorant, even in matters of religion." 

The core of the book consists of Chapters 1x to xa in which the author lucidly 
examines the thinking of the leading Young Ottomans: Mustafa Fazil, the cos- 
mopolitan Egyptian prince of a cadet branch of the Khedivial line; Namik Kemal, 
the patriotic poet, dramatist, and journalist; Ziya Pasha, the poet and political lit- 
térateur; and Ali Suavi, the Moslem fanatic best known for his abortive (and to 
Suavi, fatal) attempt to restore the deposed Sultan Murad V in 1878. Similiar chap- 
ters are devoted to the poet-journalist Sinasi (1826-1871), whom Mardin rightly 
considers a precursor, and to Hayreddin Pasha, the Circassian governor of Tunis 
and later grand vizier who had no connection with the movement and who (in 
Mardin's quaint phrase) "did not go along all the way with even the limited icon- 
oclasticism of the Young Ottomans.” Kemal’s and Ziya’s coauthorship of the 1876 
constitution is only briefly considered. 

In these chapters the author carefully analyzes the Young Ottomans’ attempt 
to reconcile European political ideas, such as popular sovereignty, with Islamic 
traditions, such as the investiture of the caliph and the doctrines of consultation 
(mesveret) and consensus (icma) as well as their opposition to centralizing auto- 
cratic reform. He rightly concludes that, unable to create a harmonious synthesis, 
they were caught, individually and severally, in many "conflicting views of man, 
of society, and of the state,” and that their legacy, therefore, has meant “different 
things to different students" of later Turkish generations. But one can fully accept 
Mardin's claim that "for the mere sake of opening up a perspective of political 
modernization somewhat deeper than that provided by the thirty odd years of the 
Turkish Republic, there . . . exists a need for an account of the Young Ottoman 
movement." Within such a perspective, it is too soon to expect a final systematic 
tableau. Mardin's book has the genuine merit of providing an enticing exploratory 
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Africa 
A HISTORY OF SIERRA LEONE. By Christopher Fyfe. (New York: Oxford 
. University Press. 1962. Pp. vii, 773. $13.45.) 


Tur remarkable volume deals primarily with the Sierra Leone Creoles, the 
liberated slaves who settled Sierra Leone from 1787 onward, and their descendants. 
It often reads more like a chronicle than a history, recording such details as the 
names of the children one of the governors had by both his first and second wives, 
including those who died in infancy. 

My initial reaction to this approach was one of mild irritation. The reader 
finds no clue to the book's subject matter in the table of contents because the 
twenty-three chapters have no titles. One does not even discover until the last page 
that the story ends shortly after 1900. My surprise at finding no footnotes within 
the text changed almost to incredulity on pages 640-723, which contain a prodi- 
gious but cumbersome collection of seven thousand or more references, listed ac- 
cording to their page and line numbers. 

The more one reads, however, the more he appreciates the exhaustive research 
of the author, not only in British official papers, but in French and American 
sources, missionary archives, the papers of Sierra Leone families, and Sierra Leone 
newspapers and other sources. The book is certain to become a standard reference 
work on Sierra Leone history. 

Among Fyfe's best contributions are his evaluations of the many views of Sierra 
Leone expressed by British and other foreign visitors. Some of their writings were 
witty and therefore popular overseas, but Fyfe shows how their prejudices often 
helped to develop the widespread myth that African education was only "a vencer 
through which latent savagery kept bursting." Fyfe's comments on their biases 
amount to a series of valuable critical bibliographical comments interspersed 
throughout the text, Readers interested in studying white bias about Africans will 
find references to more than sixty of these writers conveniently indexed under the 
item, "Sierra Leone, opinions of." Richard Burton and Winwood Reade were two 
of those who not only heaped ridicule on the Creoles, but influenced the Anthro- 
pological Society of London, founded in 1863, “to turn into a society for proving 
the inferiority of non-Europeans." 


School of Advanced International Studies, 
Johns Hopkins University Vernon McKay 


LE MAROC ET L'EUROPE (1830-1894). Volume IH, LES DIFFICULTES. 
By Jean-Louis Miége. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1962. Pp. 508. 
35 fr.) 

ORIGINS OF NATIONALISM IN TUNISIA. By Nicola A. Ziadeh. [Amer- 
ican University of Beirut, Publication of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
Oriental Series, Number 37.] (Beirut: [the University.] 1962. Pp. 167.) 
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Tee third volume of Professor Miége’s multivolume study of Morocco and 
Europe concentrates mainly on the period 1860-1885. The author shows how 
European economic crises in 1867-1869 and 1878-1884 affected Morocco by binder- 
ing the much-needed reform programs of Sultan Sidi Mohammed and his son, 
Moulay Hassan, who succeeded him in 1873. European nationals held the key to 
Moroccan development. Sometimes they influenced the government positively as 
seen in the actions of the British consul, Sir John Drummond Hay, who sup- 
ported Moroccan political and economic reforms; when the economy weakened, 
however, in 1878 many European investors abandoned their enterprises and left 
Morocco. 

By the extensive use of archival and documentary sources the author convinc- 
ingly explains how economic problems dominated Moroccan affairs in the mid- 
nineteenth century. Á good harvest and a strong export market to Europe were 
essential. Although the reader finds ample statistical support for these economic 
changes, he looks 1n vain for a development of the political and social consequences 
attending Moroccan economic difficulties. There are references to cholera ep- 
idemics and internal disorders, but only the economic importance of these is 
stressed. Owing to the emphasis on all types of economic projects, which require fre- 
quent geographical references, the absence of a general map of Morocco is a dis- 
turbing omission. In summary, scholars can look forward to the completion of 
Volumes IV and V of this informative study. 

After a brief historical sketch of the French protectorate in Tunisia, Professor 
Ziadeh concentrates on the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries when 
Tunisian nationals reacted to French rule. By using consular reports and the works 
of the leading nationalists the author discusses the origin of moderate and radical 
nationalistic organizations, The newspaper al-hádirah appeared in 1888 as the organ 
of the moderate nationalists followed by the radical periodical az-suhrah in 1890. 
These nineteenth-century movements were only the beginning of a nascent nation- 
alism that reached maturity in the Young Tunisians, the Destour party, and the 
Neo-Destour party of the following century. 'The vital period of Tunisian national- 
ism is discussed in three short chapters raising questions that a more detailed 
treatment would presumably answer. Information, for example, is given indicating 
parallels between the political program of the Destour party and nineteenth-cen- 
tury European liberalism, but biographical sketches of Destour leaders, which 
might explain this relationship, are not included. This monograph outlines the 
nationalist movement to 1924, creating an appetite that will only be satisfied 
when the story is completed to Tunisian independence in 1957. Ziadeh's book 
should be welcomed as an introduction to an important era in the history of Tu- 
nisia. 
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. Asia and the East 


ASIAN TRADE AND EUROPEAN INFLUENCE IN THE INDONESIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO BETWEEN 1500 AND ABOUT 1630. By M. A. P. Meil- 
ink-Roclofsz. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1962. Pp. viii, 471. Glds. 29.75.) 


Mars. Meilink-Roelofsz has produced a massive piece of scholarship which is at 
the same time a veritable storehouse of information about a toodittle-known sub- 
ject. The first five of her eleven chapters are- devoted to trade, traffic, and traders 
in Indonesia before the arrival of the Portuguese; no less than three of these are 
concerned with fifteenth-century Malacca. Two chapters go to the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the Portuguese impact. The remaining four deal with the Dutch effort 
to monopolize spices, and its effects upon the "Spice Islands," Asian merchants 
and the trade of the north Javanese seaports. Her sources are almost entirely 
European writings: Portuguese, Dutch, and English; indigenous ones are dynastic 
in character with little to say about commerce. But she has used the very extensive 
material at her disposal to write a history of trade in her area that is not colonial 
history, as purveyed by Stapel and Gerretson, but Asian in a real sense. In her in- 
troduction she explains that she has been inspired to undertake the work that has 
resulted in this book by the theories of B. Schrieke and J. C. van Leur regarding 
the trade of the Indonesian Archipelago. Opinions may differ as to whether she 
succeeds in swinging the full half circle, as she calls it, from the European to the 
Indonesian angle, but no one will deny the richness of the feast that she sets be- 
fore her readers. 

Features of special interest in the work are its presentation of Malacca as the 
successor of Srivijaya, its exposition of the significant part played by the Chinese 
in Índonesian trade from the fourteenth century onward, its treatment of the 
pepper trade and the rise of the north Sumatran ports, the attention it directs to 
the Ásian "reply" to Portuguese warfare and navigation and to the Portuguese 
failure to divert the stream of Asian merchandise to the cape route at the expense 
of Asian and Mediterranean trade, its examination of the failure of Jan Peterszoon 
Coen's attempt to annihilate Ásian shipping and trade, and its estimate of the 
relative importance of the policy of the kingdom of Mataram and of Dutch ac- 
tivities in causing the rapid decline of the north Javanese ports. 

Mrs. Meilink-Roelofsz agrees with much that Schrieke and Van Leur baie to 
say in their reaction against the treatment of Indonesian history from 1600 on- 
ward as colonial history, but she challenges Van Leur's ideas about the "peddling" 
character of Asian trade, the generally low status of the trader, the political motive 
as the main guiding force behind the spread of Islam in Indonesia, and his thesis 
that up to the beginning of the nineteenth century Asian trade and European 
trade were on an equal footing in Asia, Only further research can settle these 
points, and one can only hope that this well-produced volume, the product of 
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painstaking labor and intelligent thinking, will stimulate an active interest in its 
subject. 


University of London D. G. E. HaLL 


Americas 


THE NATIONAL UNION CATALOG OF MANUSCRIPT COLLEC- 
TIONS, 1959-1961. Based on Reports from American Repositories of Manu- 
scripts. Compiled by the Library of Congress with the advice of the Advisory . 
Committee on the National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections under a 
grant from the Council on Library Resources, Inc. (Ann Arbor, Mich.: J. W. 
Edwards, Publisher. 1962. Pp. viii, 1061. $9.75.) 


Tur first volume of the national inventory of manuscript collections is the 
fruit of ten years of planning by the Library of Congress and three years of 
operation by means of a generous grant from the Council on Library Resources. 
The manuscripts to be included in the completed Caralog exist in approximately 
goo repositories, of which 400 are represented by nearly 7,300 collections in the 
present volume. Although manuscripts do not lend themselves to uniformity of 
description, the Library of Congress has imposed certain criteria on the repositories 
as to what and how they should report their holdings, with a high degree of suc- 
cess, especially in view of the magnitude of these materials throughout the United 
States. In a cooperative venture of this kind one could hardly expect total response 
from 9oo repositories, but the high proportion of returns already assures national 
coverage. 

The basic framework for compiling information on individual manuscript 
collections in a repository, developed by the Historical Records Survey a genera- 
tion ago, has been followed in most subsequent compilations. The Catalog, at the 
risk of stresses and strains between manuscript curators and cataloguers of printed 
books, has achieved a modified format that is concise and logical. It consists of 
main entry (usually a personal, family, corporate, or collector's name), title or 
name of collection, physical description, location, scope and content, and informa- 
tion about previous descriptions, restrictions on access, literary rights, and 
provenance. The Library of Congress prints a three-by-five card for each collection 
with an MS serial number by which copies can be ordered; the main entry and 
title facilitate interfiling of cards for manuscript collections with cards for printed 
books. The 7,300 cards reproduced by photo-offset to form the present book cata- 
logue and arranged numerically by serial number comprise all collections cata- 
logued through the year 1961. 

The final element on each card consists of the subject index entries for the 
collection, derived from the description of content. According to the introduction 
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to the Catalog, these entries, taken from the Library's cataloguing manual on Sub- 
ject Headings, "were assigned according to the policies and practices governing 
their use with printed materials . . . [i.e.,] to assign the most specific heading 
characterizing the content of the work as a whole. . . . More than one heading is 
assigned to a collection if required to provide access to its principal contents." In 
many cases, however, these subject headings do not analyze the description of 
content in sufficient detail, or the "specific headings" are not specific enough. 
Furthermore, many a manuscript collection has no "principal contents." Its com- 
ponent parts may be on widely different and unrelated subjects. In these respects 
and others, manuscripts are not susceptible to rules for printed books. In the face 
of an impasse, how does the index solve the problem? 

There are three indexes: by name, by subject, and by repository, with the 
serial numbers on the cards as the means of reference. Since the cards are arranged 
numerically rather than alphabetically by main entry, the user is absolutely de- 
pendent on the name and subject indexes. The name index includes all names of 
persons, families, corporations, associations, and governmental agencies, whether 
they appear as main entries or in the descriptions of content. This section of the 
volume is of greatest service. 

The subject index, however, includes only the highly selective "subject head- 
ings" assigned to each collection in accordance with the rules mentioned above. 
Thus, for example, this indexing of the William Blathwayt Papers of Colonial 
Williamsburg is confined to the three assigned beadings: “U.S.—Hist.—Colonial 
period—Sources"; “West Indies, British—Hist.—Sources”; and “Statesmen—Cor- 
respondence, Reminiscences, etc.," all of which are too general for effective index- 
ing. Although the descriptive content of these papers reveals material on the Nav- 
igation Acts, colonial trade, piracy, tobacco trade in Virginia, the Negro problem 
in the Leeward Islands, the Pennsylvania charter, and so forth, none of these sub- 
jects appears in the index. One will find an analytical subject heading for “Tobacco 
manufacture and trade— Virginia" and for “Pennsylvania—Charters,” but neither 
of these carries a reference to the Blathwayt Papers. 'To cite another example at ran- 
dom: the records of the Lowell Machine Shop relating to locomotives, machine 
tools, and textile machinery are not indexed under any of these subjects because 
this main entry was assigned no subject headings; yet the first and the last items 
in this description of content are subject headings in other entries and therefore 
appear in the index. Thus countless subjects, considered important enough to be 
included in the descriptions of content, are lost to the user because they did not 
measure up to the rules for cataloguing printed materials. 

I£ the manuscript collections had been arranged alphabetically by main entry, 
the Catalog would serve many a user in a direct way, rather than bewilder him, 
before he turns to the indexes. The rich manuscript resources throughout the United 
States, which it is bringing under control, can be readily ascertained in great detail 
within the limits of the name index, and of the repository index to a lesser degree. 
But the omissions and other shortcomings of the subject index are so serious that 
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they should be corrected in the cumulative index that is promised for future pub- 
lication as the Catalog continues to expand. 


Institute of Early American History and Culture LESTER J, CAPPON 


THE COLONIAL PERIOD IN THE HISTORY OF THE NEW WORLD. 
By Silvio Zavala. Abridgement in English by Mar Savelle. [Instituto Pan- 
americano de Geografía e Historia, Comisión de Historia, Publication Number 
239. Program of the History of the New World, Volume II.] (México, D. F.: 
the Instituto. 1962. Pp. xxviii, 359.) 


SINCE 1950 the Commission on History of the Pan American Institute of Ge- 
ography and History, under the direction of Silvio Zavala, has been outlining sys- 
tematically and comprehensively the history of America from preconquest to mod- 
ern times in its Program of the History of the New World. The coordinators of 
the three subcommittees of the program, Pedro Armillas (native period), Silvio 
Zavala (colonial period), and Charles Griffin (national period), have completed 
their outlines designed to serve as guides for course planning, to stimulate research, 
and to foster social scientists’ collaboration. 

This English abridgement of Zavala's coordination of twelve collaborators’ 
spadework covers the New World from culture contact situations in Ámerica to 
the “End of the Euro-American Colonial Empires.” The approach is multidisci- 
plinary, inductive rather than deductive, eclectic rather than selective, suggestive 
rather than dogmatic. Chapters begin with an overview of the “general aspects” 
of a theme, then pursue the theme within the geographical framework of empire 
in Ámerica, whether Spanish, Portuguese, English, Dutch, or French. Each chap- 
ter contains a selected bibliography, and at the end of the volume there is ap- 
pended a general bibliography. 

There are virtues in this general outline of colonial experience in the present 
stage of the historiography of the New World. Zavala presents a broad schematic 
view of what Latin American historians have too long neglected, the creation of 
distinctive colonial cultures in the "American provinces" between 1550 and 1763. 
In "America in the New World-Wide Relationships" he has a refreshing, inclu- 
sive view of cultural development, incorporating not only indigenous and Euro- 
pean factors, but also the influence of Asia and Africa, and intercolonial contacts as 
well. The volumes should stimulate comparative analyses of the colonial New 
World when such studies are in their infancy, and explore further the general 
problem of unity and diversity in America's historical evolution. 

Enumeration of the volume's contributions should not obscure its shortcom- 
ings. Savelle, the translator-abridger, supplies no information about Zavala's orig- 
inal work, why an abridgement was made, and to what extent the abridgement's 
emphases differ from those of the original. More serious defects emerge from the 
volume's encyclopedic scope. Perhaps Zavala, as president of the commission, di- 
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rector of the program, and coordinator of the colonial period, felt constrained to 
be overly faithful to collaborators’ contributions. Whatever the reasons, this is only 
an annotated outline of a summary of syntheses, lacking the insight and crafts- 
manship that Zavala displayed in his Estudios indianos. In sum, the preparation 
of a full-blown synthesis of the colonial period on the American continent remains 
to be done. 


Princeton University STANLEY J. STEIN 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD REVOLUTION AND OTHER LEC- 
TURES. By Arnold J. Toynbee. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. 
Pp. 231. $4.75.) 

Tess are three sets of three lectures, each delivered recently in Montreal, Phil- 
adelphia, and at the University of Puerto Rico. They read like lectures. They have 
the unity of first, Toynbee’s familiar philosophy of history, and second, of con- 
centration on the familiar contemporary theme of “Whither Mankind?” Their 
specific focus is the present posture of the United States in international politics, 
with particular reference to the Russo-American conflict and to the problems set 
the United States and the Western world generally by the newly independent 
nations of Asia and Africa, and the very similar problems set by the newly stirring 
nations of Latin America. 

Toynbee’s central thesis is well indicated by the titles of the lectures on “Amer- 
ica and the World Revolution”: “The Shot Heard Round the World,” “The 
Handicap of Affluence,” "Can America Rejoin Her Own Revolution?” We 
Americans began, at Lexington and Concord, a revolution that has since spread 
around the world (it is the same revolution, according to Toynbee), a democratic 
revolution to achieve social justice for all men. As a rich and successful society we 
have now lost touch with the “principles of 1776 and 1789”; we must get back 
in touch with them, or we shall lose the sympathies of mankind and miss the wave 
of the future. In a characteristically oversimple figure of speech, Toynbee says we 
must choose between the role of Metternich and the role of Mazzini. 

This book will hardly soften a much less fatal but apparently quite as bitter a 
conflict as the present world conflict, that between Toynbee and the great majority 
of professional historians he likes to call “antinomians.” The love of symbols and 
metaphors, the constant use of comparisons so odious to most of us, the claims 
to omniscience his themes seem to impose on the lecturer, the very British piety 
that makes even his good manners seem a form of patronizing—all this and much 
else we find irritating. Yet at the very least the historian of ideas has got to try 
to understand Toynbee and the reasons for his popular success. Clearly he gives 
the public something the professional historian does not give them. We cannot 
give them just what he gives them without betraying professional ethics, and in- 
deed without betraying something deeper and more important. But we should 
perhaps try a little harder to give our own more modest—and in a sense more en- 
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couraging—answers to that Toynbeean question most of us shy wholly away 
from: Whither Mankind? l 


Harvard University | — CRANE Brinton 


THE CAREER OF JOHN COTTON: PURITANISM AND THE AMER- 
ICAN EXPERIENCE. By Larzer Ziff. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1962. Pp. x, 280, $6.00.) 


Jonn Cotton, as Larzer Ziff acutely observes, epitomized American medieval, 
a pattern of an experience that had already become anachronistic when his admir- 
ing grandson, Cotton Mather, wrote the first—and last—biography. Since then, 
Cotton's stock has sunk while his adversary, Roger Williams, has become the 
hero of a secular age. Ziff tries to unravel the puzzle noted by Moses Coit Tyler 
that John Cotton, despite his limited theological ideas, ruled brilliantly as the un- 
mitered pope of a fierce New England theocracy. 

The author dwells primarily upon Cotton's sermons, although he concludes 
that it was the changing social environment that rendered his plausible theology 
obsolete in one generation. Ziff denies that he has written a biography in the 
usual sense, but fortunately, he provides significant biographic facts to guide his 
readers through this intellectual history. 

The focus is therefore upon the evolution of Cotton's nonconforming ideas of 
Puritanism beginning with his Cambridge days under the influence of William 
Perkins who preached the total helplessness of sin-bred man and his utter depend- 
ence upon divine grace as a free gift. From England's Boston to New England's 
Boston, John Cotton went forth to preach varied nonconforming ideas that avoided 
the extreme Separatism of Roger Williams and the Right-wing synodal principles 
of Presbyterianism; in the process, he coined the term Congregationalism. Brad- 
ford's Plymouth seemed bad enough to him in its Separatist emphasis, but this 
must not go any further. 

- Cotton's debates with Williams over toleration revealed the former's theocratic 
restrictions upon freedom of conscience, but the man of the two Bostons was not 
as reactionary as the other leaders who banished Williams for his errors without 
waiting “to convince his conscience,” a procedure Cotton deplored. Cotton feared 
the infection of heretical ideas that threatened the dream of a Puritan common- 
wealth; at the same time he himself dabbled with some of the untried inspiration- 
ist ideas of the Protestant Revolt. 

He played a rather unheroic role in the famous trial of his pupil, Mrs. Anne 
Hutchinson, for her Antinomian errors which included the challenging claim. of 
an immediate divine revelation. Cotton had attracted the Antinomians because he 
scemed so different from the legalists in trusting the promptings of the spirit. In 
the crisis, he tried at first to argue that Mrs. Hutchinson had been misunderstood, 
but that enthusiastic lady soon made this impossible by adding still more offending 
doctrines. Cotton hastily deserted her as the theocrats demanded her banishment 
and left her still another sacrifice to preserve:the holy commonwealth. 
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For all his inconsistencies and waverings, Cotton strengthened the theocracy, 
in its intrusion into secular issues, Yet he was comparatively conservative in this 
respect also. His book Moses His Judicials, as Isabel Calder has demonstrated, ac- 
tually followed English legal practice except for scriptural ideas of crime and in- 
heritance. He urged "lawful delights" and recreations in moderation. Even card 
playing, except for gain, was permissible. But his economic ideas were still medi- 
eval, as one notes in his condemnation of the merchant who argued the principle 
of buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest, but he concluded that 
the businessman had been guilty only of false principles, not covetousness. 

Although I feel that a more rounded biographic form would have been more 
effective in unraveling the mystery of John Cotton, this is a fresh, well-written, and 
thoughtful study of New England's theocracy, which successfully resolves the 
chief contradictions that puzzled Tyler and Parrington. 


Western Reserve University Harvey Wish 


REVIVALISM AND SEPARATISM IN NEW ENGLAND, 1740-1800: 
STRICT CONGREGATIONALISTS AND SEPARATE BAPTISTS IN 
THE GREAT AWAKENING. By C. C. Goen. [Yale Publications in Re- 
ligion, Number 2.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 


370. $7.50.) 


SixTY years is a long time to wait for a re-examination of the Separate churches 
that broke away from the Standing Order in Connecticut and Massachusetts as a 
result of the Great Awakening. Yet S. L. Blake's book, The Separates, which has 
been the only substantial treatment of the subject, was published two generations 
ago. Now the ground has been resurveyed, and Goen's achievement is most read- 
ily assessed by comparing his book with the one it supplants. 

In the first place, Blake was a Congregational minister, who cherished equally 
evangelical religion, pure congregationalism, and the separation of church and state, _ 
He was eager to defend the Separates, not simply as revivalists whose extrava- 
gances should be treated indulgently, but also as opponents of the Standing Order 
in Connecticut, which had been Presbyterianized by the Saybrook Platform and 
which relied on the coercive power of government to maintain its privileged po- 
sition. In his hands, the history of the Separates is an exercise in the definition of 
true congregationalism, as well as an inconclusive attempt to find out why a group 
with right and truth on its side failed to prosper. Goen, on the other hand, has 
no such special ax to grind; for while, as a Baptist himself, he is legitimately in- 
terested in the process by which Separate churches often became Baptist churches, 
his book is free from undue denominational or factional bias. 

Secondly, Blake's book was really about the Separates in Connecticut, with 
afterthoughts about southeastern Massachusetts. Goen has cast his net more 
widely and gives a far better picture of the geographical extent of the movement. 
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Two maps, which one could wish had been reproduced on a larger scale, confirm 
the fact that eastern Connecticut was the main focus of the movement, but show 
that it spread out into northern New England in a way that had not previously 
been recognized. In the third place, Blake illustrated the activities of Separate 
churches by summarizing the history of a limited number of them. Goen has much 
more systematically searched out all the Separate churches and has listed the es- 
sential facts in an appendix, which will serve as a useful check list for future ref- 
erence. Finally, Blake was content to indicate that a number of Separate Congre- 
gational churches eventually became Baptist, but at that point he lost interest, Goen 
is as much concerned with Separate Baptists as with Separate Congregationalists, 
and demonstrates how important in the formation of the Baptist tradition was 
this influx of Calvinistic revivalists. 

In short, Goen has been inclusive in his concept of his project, thorough in his 
collection of materials, and intelligent in putting relevant questions to the data he 
has amassed. The result is not so lively a book as one might have wanted, but it 
is eminently sound and useful. It may even be the standard treatment for the 
next sixty ycars. 


Harvard Divinity School Conran WRIGHT 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THOSE WHO ATTENDED HARVARD 
COLLEGE IN THE CLASSES 1746-1750, WITH BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
AND OTHER NOTES. By Clifford K. Shipton, [Sibley's Harvard Graduates, 
Volume XII.] (Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society. 1962. Pp. x, 634. 
$7.50.) 

' Namur years ago John Langdon Sibley published the first volume of this 

work covering, in chronological sequence, members of the Harvard classes of 

1642 to 1658: Before his death in 1885 Sibley completed two other volumes, carry- 

ing the record through the class of 1689. His will bequeathed to the Massachusetts 

Historical Society a substantial fund for the continuation of the work, which be- 

came available after the death of his widow in 1902. For more than a quarter of 

a century income accumulated, for the society found no one with the ability or 

inclination to carry out Sibley's monumental plan. Finally in the enthusiasm of 

the Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary, Samuel Eliot Morison persuaded Clifford K. 

Shipton, of the class of 1926, to undertake it. In 1933 the first of Shipton's volumes 

in continuation of Sibley appeared; the latest, his ninth, reaches the middle of the 

eighteenth century. 
The title suggests a dull work of antiquarian piety, which this most emphat- 

. ically is not. Readers who have followed the series are familiar with the combi- 

nation of exhaustive research and literary skill that Shipton brings to his demand- 

ing task. They can never fathom how, in addition to running the American Anti- 
quarian Society and the Harvard University Archives, he finds the time to achieve, 
singlehandedly, this monumental work, or, indeed, contrives to make the lives of 
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comparatively dull men such entrancing reading. Those who are unfamiliar with 
“Sibley’s Harvard Graduates” will soon find that it is, in effect, a dictionary of 
Massachusetts colonial biography that can be read for amusement as well as profit. 
Once they discover Sibley, they too will wish Shipton a long life. 

The present volume includes such graduates as the centenarian Dr. Edward 
Augustus Holyoke, the signers William Ellery and Robert Treat Paine, the loyalist 
Jonathan Sewall, General Artemas Ward, and Gideon Hawley, missionary to the 
Indians. Sketches of recipients of honorary and ad eundem degrees are included 
with the classes with which they presumably would have graduated had they at- 
tended Harvard College. Thus Volume XII embraces Generals George Washing- 
ton (LL.D., 1776), Horatio Gates (LL.D., 1779), and Benjamin Lircoln (A.M., 
1780), as well as the fifth and sixth presidents of Yale, Ezra Stiles (A.M. ad 
eundem 1754) and Naphtali Daggett ( A.M., ad eundem 1771). 

As in Volume XI, references have been reduced to those in out-of-the-way 
sources. This, much as one may regret it, is inevitable, if the volumes are to stay 
within reasonable bounds. 


Boston piana ra Mur WnurrzHILL 


THE PAPERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Volume IV, JULY 1, 1750, * 
THROUGH JUNE 30, 1753; Volume V, JULY 1, 1753, THROUGH 
MARCH 31, 1755. Edited by Leonard W. Labaree et al. [Sponsored by the 
American Philosophical Society and Yale University.] (Nex Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press. 1961; 1962. Pp. xxviii, 544; xxvi, 575. $10.00 each.) 


THe publication of the fourth and fifth volumes of the Yale edition of The 
Papers of Benjamin Franklin carries the progress of this magisterial scholarly en- 
terprise from July 1, 1750, through March 31, 1755—roughly the moment of the 
beginning of the Braddock expedition. The established pattern of editorial me- 
chanics continues, essentially unchanged. Certain imperfections also remain. The 
numbering of the footnotes continues to follow a confusing order, or lack of it, 
that has no discernibly rational raison d'étre; the index continues to Esalmost en- 
tirely innocent of any topical analysis; and Í note a number of minor typographical 
and editorial errors in Volume V. 

In the fourth volume of The Papers Franklin’s enthusiastic scientific investiga- 
tion and writing are more copiously represented than any other interest. Here ap- 
pears the development, for example, of Franklin's theory that lightning is an elec- 
trical phenomenon, which he had apparently first suggested in a letter to Dr. John 
Mitchell dated April 29, 1749. Franklin set up an experiment to test the validity 
of the theory, and this experiment was repeated in England and in several coun- 
tries on the Continent, including a repetition in the presence of the king of France. 

In 1751 the first group of Franklin's Experiments and Observations on Elec- 
tricity . . . was published in London by Peter Collinson. All of the p papers in this 
Sampler were written by Franklin himself. Part II was published in 1753; in it 
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was one letter by Ebenezer Kinnersley. Part III was published in 1754; four of the 
six papers in this “part” were written by Franklin, one by David Colden, one by 
John Canton. There are many other documents in this volume of The Papers that 
reflect Pranklin's scientific activities, largely letters to and from him. 

Franklin's scientific work attracted attention and brought him honor all over 
the Western world. Harvard and Yale awarded him honorary master of arts de- 
grees; the Royal Society awarded him the Copley medal; the king of-France com- 
mended him for his contributions to knowledge. His scientific work had made 
him one of the outstanding intellectual figures in the Western world. 

Meanwhile, Franklin's activities and involvements as a public man were ab- 
sorbing more and more of his time and energy, encroaching more and more upon 
his work as a scientist. 'Thus, although Franklin's interest in science certainly 
continued, the contents of Volume V of The Papers are predominantly devoted to 
public affairs. 

In 1951 Franklin became both a member of the Pennsylvania Assembly and 
an alderman of Philadelphia. As a member of the Assembly, he served upon 
many committees, in connection with which he wrote, or helped to write, reports, 
recommendations, and laws pertaining to the issuance of provincial currency and 
the consequent disputes between the Assembly and the governor, provincial de- 
fense and assistance to the Braddock expedition, the regulation of trade with the 
French, Indian relations, the western boundary of Pennsylvania, and so on. 

Meanwhile, also, as a private citizen, Franklin continued his work for the 
Academy. For many years he was deeply concerned with the apparently unassimil- 
able character of the many Germans in Pennsylvania and feared the effect of their 
presence upon the welfare of the province and the Empire. Worst of all, since the 
Germans knew no loyalty to British culture, institutions, or government, he feared 
they might easily be subverted by the French enemies of the colonies, to be led to 
turn against the pr’ ‘e and the Empire, or at least to remain neutral. Franklin 

ssociated himself y Villiam Smith, Peter Collinson, and the German Society 

England in an a ve campaign to Anglicize the Germans. Franklin also 

inued his work as - ablisher. He edited Poor Richard Improved, published 
for such writers a amuel Johnson in 1751-1752, and, as part of his effort 

"nglicize the Germans. published Die Hoch Teutsche und Englische Zeitung, 

ich was a failure. (It is to be hoped that a list of Franklin's publications, as 
definitive as may be possible, may one day be published as part of this project.) 
Franklin's activities as a public man were coming rapidly to transcend Pennsyl- 
vania’s provincial affairs. For it was in this period that his administrative work as 
Joint Deputy Postmaster General (with William Hunter) began to take up much 
of his time and energy. This was an intercolonial activity that may be supposed 
to have broadened and strengthened Franklin's realization of the need for some 
sort of intercolonial union. 

The condition of fact that led to Franklin's distinguished participation in the 
Albany congress of 1754 and the preparation of his famous plan of union was, of 
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course, the tension between the French and the British colonial. Empires in the 
hemisphere, and the related problem of maintaining good relations with the In- 
dians of the interior, who were expected to be an important, if not a decisive factor 
in the coming struggle for control of the continent, The editors of The Papers have. 
included a generous selection of documents relative to the Albany congress. It is 
of special interest to note that they differ substantially from the conclusions of 
Lawrence H. Gipson on the authorship of the Albany plan and, in particular, on 
the role of Thomas Hutchinson in the congress and in the preparation 'of the plan. 

It was the passage of the Iron Act by Parliament in 1750, apparently, that led , 
Franklin to write his famous essay “Observations Concerning the Increase of ;^ 
Mankind ... ,” originally written in 1751, but first printed as an appendix 
William Clarke's Observations on the Late and Present Conduct of the French‘... 
(1755). Franklin's objective was to show that the American market for manufac- 
tured goods, by reason of the phenomenal growth of American population, was ex- 
panding so rapidly that British factories alone could not keep up with the American 
demand, and, therefore, that they should not fear American competition. In doing 
so, however, he presented the first systematic study of population problems in the 
colonies; in it, he anticipated the thought of Thomas Malthus and others. 

It was Franklin’s thought about imperial relationships that underlay the writ- 
ing of this famous essay; the same sort of thinking lay behind his plan of union 
and the problems of getting it accepted by the colonies, if possible; most explicitly, 
it was the problem of intraimperial relationships that underlay his famous cor- 
respondence with Governor William Shirley in 1754 and 1755 relative to the 
possibility of uniting the colonies, English taxation of them, or having them rep- 
resented in Parliament. In this correspondence Franklin clearly enunciated the 
principle of the national integrity of the whole Empire and appealed for a reor- 
ganization that would guarantee that the British subjects in America would be on 
a footing of complete equality, politically, economically, and otherwise, with those 
in Britain itself. 

If Franklin’s thinking on the Empire in 1754 and 1755 may be taken as 
resentative of any considerable body of Americans, as it probably may, this 
respondence, with all its protests of loyalty to the British imperial nation, 
a documentation, or a symptom, of a nascent critical American attitude to 
British colonial policy, which would one day lead first to resistance and then 
independence. Franklin now begins to emerge as a political philosopher, an Amer- 
ican philosopher of the nature of the British Empire and the place of the colonies 
1n it, - 
The chief comment to be made on these two volumes of The Franklin Papers, 
however, must be on the quality of the editorial work that accompanies the doc- 
uments. The editors have spared no expert care to collate texts, to arrive at proper 
attributions of authorship, or to explain the nature and the contexts of the docu- 
ments printed. Simply to read, for example, the headnotes to Franklin's instruc- 
tions for the making of the famous kite experiment, to Franklin's letter of May 9, 
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1753, to Peter Collinson, relative to the German problem, to the various documents 
relative to the Albany congress and its plan of union, or to Franklin's letters to 
William Shirley in 1754 and 1755 is a salutary and instructive exercise in critical 
historical scholarship. Reading these editorial notes also re-emphasizes the fact 
that sometimes, as in the cases of the kite experiment or the letter on the Germans, 
editorial certainty is not possible, but that editors must occasionally make decisions 
as'to which of several doubtful texts to use, recognizing that the published text still 
may not be letter-perfect as the author originally formulated it. These headnotes, 
taken with the biographical identifications and other footnotes, provide a brilliantly 
valuable context for the documents themselves. That is the feature of this edition 
of Franklin's papers that gives it its unique and lasting value for scholars and 
places it so far above any other edition of Franklin's writings ever printed. 


University of Washington | Max SAVELLE 


TOWARDS AN AMERICAN ARMY: MILITARY THOUGHT FROM 
WASHINGTON TO MARSHALL. By Russell F. Weigley. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 297. $7.50.) 


Tue United States has never managed to create an army that could wholly 
reconcile the conflicting demands of the nation's social order and its military se- 
curity because the former calls for a citizen-soldiery and the latter for a professional 
force. Thus, while a variety of arguments have been advanced in behalf of each 
and various forms of compromise have been effected between the two, no com- 
pletely satisfactory solution has yet been found, and "the search for an American 
army still goes on." Professor Weigley, by concentrating upon the ideas of men 
who have given long and considered thought to these problems, has clarified the 
issues and performed a valuable service for military historians and makers of 
American military policy. One fact that emerges from the welter of arguments and 
counterclaims is that no single solution, however good at one point in time, will 
suffice forever. Armies must be formed in accordance with the purposes they are 
“intended to serve and upon the weapons that exist at any given moment in history. 
Án army intended solely to maintain order in the Indian country is not the kind 
one would design to keep the country out of major wars or to repel invasions, An 
army intended to repress civil disorder or to man coastal fortifications is not the 
ideal force to send upon an overseas offensive. Similarly, the large citizen armies 
that fought with the conventional weapons of the 1940's will not be the ideal in- 
strument for the kinds of wars that can be visualized for the future. 

Too often in its history this nation has driven its military thinkers to a counsel 
of despair or compelled them to frame unworkable military policies by failing to 
keep uppermost the objectives for which its army was being maintained. Weigley's 
analysis shows, however, that there is no inevitable incompatibility between the 
requirements of a good army and the American social order. A major function of 
an army in a democratic state must be the military education of its citizenry so 
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that policy makers can maintain flexibility in determining what shape the army of 
the future will take. 'The wisest men who have paraded their thoughts across the 
pages of this book, civilians and soldiers alike, have realized that a well-trained _ 
citizenry, acting under sound professional direction, can meet most of the threats 
to a nation's military security. 


American Council of Learned Societies Gorpon B. TURNER 


THE AMERICAN SECRETARY OF STATE: AN INTERPRETATION. 
By Alexander DeConde. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. viii, 182. 
Cloth $4.50, paper $1.75.) 

Ts slender volume succeeds admirably in fulfilling the author's purpose: to 
present an interpretation and analysis of the office of Secretary of State. It is, as he 
says, "more an introduction than a monograph and hence makes no claim to com- 
prehensiveness." The main theme “is the conventional one that the power of the 
Secretary of State depends on his relations with the President and hence is personal 
more than institutional." In eight readable chapters DeConde discusses the origins 
of the office, its authority and limitations, the selection of the incumbents, the men 
who have acted or tried to act as heir apparent or prime minister, those who have 
been reduced to figureheads, those who developed a workable partnership with 
their chiefs, the need of Secretaries for political acumen, and the question of 
administrative skill. This organization makes for some repetition. Citations, even 
for long quotations are unfortunately absent, but there are a critical bibliographical 
note and an index. The volume rests on a discriminating reading of the best sec- 
ondary literature plus the author's own research in certain primary sources, printed 
and manuscript. DeConde attempts throughout to formulate rules that govern the , 
office and its incumbents (for example, a Secretary cannot belong to a party dif- - 
ferent from that of the President; he does not have to be popular to be successful; 
he is picked more for his political assets than for his diplomatic experience). The 
author has a keen eye for anecdotes and a commendable ability to arrange famil- 
lar facts in a fresh and arresting way. d 

His generalizations, though usually shrewd, will elicit some dissent. No one 
will deny that the Secretary of State is the representative of the President, not of 
the people. No one can object to the list of qualities that an outstanding Secretary 
should possess. But some will wonder about the omission of Jefferson, Madison, 
Root, and Hull from DeConde's list of the ten ablest Secretaries of State. Others 
will object to the order (Adams, Seward, Acheson, Dulles, Fish, Webster, Hughes, 
Marshall, Hay, Stimson) or compare it with the results of a poll, taken in 1951 by 
Dexter Perkins, of an earlier generation of diplomatic historians (Adams, Fish, 
Seward, Jefferson, Root, Hay, Hughes, Hull, Stimson, Webster). In short, this is a 
thoughtful and thought-provoking volume which, while making no pretense of 
being a major contribution to learning, is important, useful, and timely. 


Northwestern University RicHARD W. Lzororp 
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THE PAPERS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. Volume V, JUNE 1788- 
NOVEMBER 1789; Volume VI, DECEMBER 1789-AUGUST 1790. Ed- 
ited by Harold C. Syrett. Jacob E. Cooke, Associate Editor. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1962. Pp. xiv, 609; xiii, 629. $12.50 each.) 


APPEARANCE of these volumes brings this remarkable series toward one-third 
of completion. 'T'he papers now presented cover two of the busiest years of Ham- 
ilton's career. They embrace ratification of the Constitution by his state of New . 
York (in great part his doing), his basic proposals for rescue of the public credit, 
“ and his opening negotiations with Dutch bankers for foreign loans. What he him- 
self called "little less than a revolution in the Government" incessantly absorbed his 
energies. No sooner was the Constitution offered to the states than all means must 
be used to ensure acceptance by New York, Without this centrally located state, 
blessed with the finest harbor and river access to the interior, the national project 
could not prosper politically or economically. Hamilton, therefore, exerted himself 
to promote election of sympathetic delegates to the convention to assemble at 
Poughkeepsie, and at that meeting, with able assistance, wrung a favorable vote 
from what had seemed insuperable opposition. 

At this point one less committed to establishment of the United States would 
have eased his public efforts in order to free his attention for private professional 
demands. But no, Hamilton was assiduous as ever. He begged Washington to 
accept the presidency to which he would be called by the unanimous voice, for “It 
is to little purpose to have introduced a system, if the weightiest influence is not 
given to its firm establishment, in the outset.” He strove, without success, to dis- 
place Governor George Clinton, a chief enemy of the Constitution, by electing 
Robert Yates in New York. Then after Hamilton was appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury (September 1789) much of the organization of the national government, 
and its effective operation, fell upon him. 

As in previous volumes, the editors’ annotations are illuminating, placing the 
_ reader in possession of personalities and situations represented in the papers. They 
are unusually serviceable when introductory to a particularly influential document 
or event. Such is the essay on possible sources of the first report on public credit, 
January. 1790. Less zealous scholars would have been content with a few formal 
observations, but Professors Syrett and Cooke have ferreted out and brought 
together an extraordinary number and variety of materials available to Hamilton in 
making his recommendations. Indeed, they have found more than he could have 
compassed. The editors rightly say that the report was not original in its ingredi- 
ents, though Hamilton’s synthesis of his borrowings was creative. Whatever his 
debt to others, his proposals were informed by his earnest purpose to commence 
the government with an act of honor. The foreign debt should be paid according 
to contract, the domestic might be converted, on any one of several plans, to a 
near equivalent of the original engagement, and those who chose not to accept any 
modification should ultimately be satisfied precisely. There must be no discrimina- 
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- tion between first and subsequent holders of public securities. In these resolves 
Hamilton needed no teachers, Further, he was bolstered by the conviction that, if 


well begun, the government would gain prestige and the country would make . 


material progress beyond the imagination of most of his contemporaries. This 
advance would render easy the shouldering of debt burdens that others feared 
were crushing. No statesman of the period founded his plans so much on develop- 
ment as did Hamilton. Of his many valuable qualities foresight was not the least. 

Discussion of accounting aspects of the debt problem (Volume VI) is the 
most exact with which I am acquainted. Gathered from numerous quarters are 
all of the possible solutions and treatments. This is a service not performed in a 
day, and it is doubtful whether anybody since Oliver Wolcott, Jr., has been in so 
. good a position to judge of different expedients as we now are, thanks to the 
industry of these Hamilton scholars. To an attentive reader of all of the volumes 
in this series it scems that the present pair give special emphasis to opinions being 
expressed in the newspapers and magazines of the time. This is an enrichment of 
Hamilton’s writings, and one that we could not enjoy without the service of these 
editors, for the materials in question are available in no one place and are rare at 


that. 


As before, the completeness of this publication is superb. The "tyranny of the. 


unread" is just about banished, for these scholars have explored every source and 
have illuminated what, in spite of earlier efforts, had lain hidden. Often we are 
enabled now to see, as it were, the other side of the moon. Much that was guess- 
work is done away. The editors are too modest to label their unique finds, but 
admiring readers will gratefully give them credit. 


Hofstra College Ex BRoADUS MITCHELL 


IGNATIUS DONNELLY: THE PORTRAIT OF A POLITICIAN. By Martin 
Ridge. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1962. Pp. x, 427. $7.95.) 


ONLy a courageous investigator would attempt a life of Donnelly. The sheer _ 


quantity of available manuscript material on his career provides, at the beginning, 
an almost insuperable barrier. Donnelly saved nearly every letter and document 
that crossed his desk. He pasted up book after book of newspaper clippings. He 
kept a diary. He wrote books, many books, books on many diverse subjects. He 
made innumerable speeches, records of which he treasured, whether in newspaper 
reports or in manuscript. He was an intemperate saver who seemingly’ had a- 
horror of wastebaskets. The “quickie” investigator, who reads three books in 
order to write a fourth, has done well to stay away from Donnelly. Further, the 
problem of Donnelly is far greater than even the laborious perusal of all his literary 


remains could ever solve, His political twistings and turnings almost defy descrip- 


tion. As one hostile critic observed, in the course of his public life he “had been on 
all sides of all questions and all religions.” How can a mere historian, anchored as 
he must be to the documents, explain such a man? 

/ 
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Donnelly, after his early rejection by the Republican party, embraced in succes- 
sion nearly every third-party venture that came along; more than that, he was in 
on the birth pains of some of them. It is difficult to uncover the motives that go 
into the making of such a man. Pseudo historians, pretending a degree of 
omniscience not given to ordinary humans, can write readable nonsense on such 
subjects, and often do. But if the mind of a living man can elude the best of the 
psychiatrists, how much less can we hope to understand the mind of one long 
dead? For the most part, Professor Ridge sticks to the record and lets it speak for 
itself. But he ventures some shrewd guesses. Donnelly was “never without a feel- 
ing of alienation from the group.” “The revolt of son against mother, of citizen 
against city, of lawyer against legal system, of Catholic against Church, of poli- 
tician against party, of author against critic, were all within his compass.” He was 
convinced of his own superiority, and hungry for the opportunity to demonstrate 
it. But his life was one long series of frustrations. “His years of struggle for power 
forced him into the mold of an intense person, extremely jealous of his preroga- 
tives, supremely assured of his own righteousness, easy to admire from a distance, 
but highly difficult to work with.” He found it natural to identify himself with 
the downtrodden and dispossessed, and he sought earnestly to fight their battles 
for them. But for those who wielded power, whether political or economic, he had 
only suspicion and contempt. He even distrusted other intellectuals, including 
"college professors, especially Shakespearean experts and economists." 

Ridge has given us a well-written, well-balanced, and well-researched book on 
a man who won the sobriquet "The Great Commoner" long before it was 
bestowed on William Jennings Bryan. And, although the author makes no such 
claims, his book shows that Donnelly, far more than Bryan, popularized and pro- 
moted most of the reforms that twentieth-century progressives enacted into law. 


University of California, Berkeley Joan D. Hicks 


GREAT SURVEYS OF THE AMERICAN WEST. By Richard A. Bartlett, 
[The American Exploration and Travel Series, Number 38.] (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 1962. Pp. xxiii, 408. $7.95.) 


A COMPREHENSIVE history of the King, Hayden, Powell, and Wheeler Surveys 
- that operated in the West during the 1860's and 1870's has been a glaring lack for 
so long that even an imperfect book on the subject becomes indispensable. Richard 
Bartlett's attempt at that monumentally difficult and demanding task is probably 
indispensable because it is the first book to bring all four of the so-called "Great 
Surveys" under extensive comparative scrutiny. But it is so imperfect that it makes 
me want to cry for the book it might have been. 

Faced with a study whose sources are badly scattered, buried in official files, 
lost in obscure newspapers, and confused by controversy, partisanship, and plain 
. ignorance, Bartlett has done a commendable job of assembling essential data. 
_ There is much in his book that can be found nowhere else, and much more that is 
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here given its most logical context. He has reinstated the Hayden Survey, though 
hardly Hayden himself, and given to its Yellowstone explorations and its Atlas of 
Colorado the credit they deserve. He has tried, not so successfully, to make a case 
for Wheeler's freewheeling topographical coverage, and has appraised, with sobriety 
and on sound evidence, the King Survey of the fortieth parallel, though he attrib- 
utes to it more lasting scientific value than in fact it had. He tries, mildly, to 
debunk Powell, presenting him as able, ambitious, and not entirely scrupulous. 
One does not quarrel with a historian's right to make judgments. But one 
does object when the evidence is either overlooked, misread, or taken uncritically. 
The author accepts without question the charges against Powell made by Billy 
Hawkins and Jack Sumner included in Stanton-Chalfant's Colorado River Con- 
troversies. He says that Powell dismissed his faithful Colorado River boatmen, 
without thanks or notice, and never saw them again. But if he had looked more 
carefully in the Powell Survey archives, he would have found letters from Billy 
Hawkins indicating that Hawkins was a packer for Powell Survey parties for 
years after the river expeditions, and if he had found my own fulllength study of 
the Powell Survey, he would have discovered many things about those anti-Powell 
rumors that be evidently does not know. He would even have found explanations 


of Powell's date juggling in his official report, explanations that palliate, though 


they surely do not fully excuse, that juggling. 

It is one thing to overlook pertinent data; in a subject so vast and complex 
as this, it is not only forgivable, but inevitable. But it is another to misread what 
one does find, or fail to check it for error or contradiction. Did the King Survey 
cost the government $600,000, as we are told on page 212, or $368,000, as we are 
told on page 311? If Powell is to be criticized for his ambition, why ignore the 
ambition of Hayden, which was so colossal that it offended all Washington? How 
does it happen that the bibliography, in listing one of Powell's reports, copies 
verbatim a typographical error from Darrah's Powell of the Colorado? 

And why, finally, did not someone, Bartlett or his editor, proofread this book? 


Stanford University WALLACE STEGNER 


INSULL. By Forrest McDonald. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1962. 
| Pp. xvi, 350. $4.95.) 


SAMUEL Insull emerges from Professor McDonald's biography as an entre- 
preneur advancing technology in a complex matrix of politics, finance, and per- 
sonal relationships. Arriving in America in 1881 as Thomas Edison's private 
secretary, twenty-one-year-old British-born Insull absorbed the creative drive of 
inventor-engineer Edison. Insull managed Edison's electrical central station and 
manufacturing enterprises from 1883 to 1892, and learned of the interaction of 
Wall Street finance, product, and market. He dominated the central station indus- 
try of Chicago and then the Midwest from 1892 to 1932, creating a model industry 
and a:great holding complex supplying one-eighth of the nation's electricity. Dur- 
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ing the Great Depression Insull fell from the pinnacle of power to the depth of 
ignominy. He saw his empire in ruins, and he faced federal trial for using the 
mails to defraud (he was found not guilty). | 

Until 1912 Insull, according to McDonald, pursued success as defined by the 
heroes of Victorian author Samuel Smiles, whom Insull read and admired. Success 
or creativity was manifest in things, not in abstract power. Before 191a the suc- 
cessful Insull managed the introduction of such significant things as the rotary 
converter, the giant steam turbogenerator, and the rural electrification grid. Insull 
distributed electricity from efficient stations of great size over a large area of 
diversified and, therefore, economic load. — 

The turning point, McDonald believes, came in the spring of 1912. After this 
Insull sought power rather than “success.” McDonald's flair for psychological 
insight and occasional resort to easy generalization distort his usually clear concept 
of complex reality as he explains the turning point. Through sketchy psychoanaly- 
sis McDonald tries to persuade the reader that a dramatic denial by Insull's wife 
resulted in his seeking for the remainder of his life to substitute power over per- 
sons for the frustrated relationship with his wife. Insull sought this power through 
creation of great business organizations, McDonald, who uses fully documented 
chapters to describe corporate structures, explains a supposed cataclysmic character 
transformation in a few undocumented pages. 

Despite his protestation that he only wants the reader to know Insull— 
“whether you like him ... is a matter of total indifference"—McDonald's biogra- 
phy is sympathetic, The consistency with which Insull emerges heroic and his 
antagonists, especially New York financiers, appear only human, suggests this 
sympathy. Nevertheless, the arduous and imaginative research, the logical organiza- 
tion and lively style place us in McDonald's debt for an informative book that will 
counter the residue of prejudice toward the man who could view Chicago's electri- 
cal light and power as his entrepreneurial creation. 


^ Washington and Lee University Tuomas P. Hucnes 


BUSINESSMEN AND REFORM: A STUDY OF THE PROGRESSIVE 
MOVEMENT. By Robert H. Wiebe. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 283. $6.00.) 


Tus gracefully written, thoroughly researched, and imaginative book is a dis- 
tinct addition to the literature on the progressive movement. Professor Wiebe is 
distressed with two aspects of the recent writing on progressivism: he is skeptical 
of the validity of approaching the movement through individuals, either by the 
rhetoric of politicians and publicists or by such intangible concepts as liberals 
versus conservatives or status politics and the like; he is troubled by the inclination 
invariably to cast the businessman as the villain of the piece. 

To repair such distortions, the author has done a vast amount of résearch 
among the manuscripts of business leaders in congressional hearings annual re- 
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ports of business organizations, and business publications, with especial reference 
to the individual pieces of progressive reform. legislation. From this impressive 
research the author finds that most such legislation enacted after 1907 was sparked 
and supported not by individuals but rather by pressure groups of one sort or 
another, that among the most powerful of such groups were various organized 
business interests, that the business community was never a monolithic opinion 
group but rather was split into many organized and often conflicting factions. 
Over the impending Federal Reserve legislation he found, for example, sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion between “the New York magnates" and the large inland city 


bankers and the smaller country institutions. À similar situation the author found 


in the controversies over the passage of railroad rate regulation, the parcel post act, 
the tariff, and antitrust legislation. Far from being obstructionist to the progressive 
movement, the author concludes, "the business community was the most impor- 
tant single factor—or set of factors—in the development of economic regulation. 
And a significant portion of this influence supported reform.” 

Wiebe's approach to progressivism, through "content" rather than through 
personality, and through the organized group rather than through the individual, 
incontrovertibly has great value. It reflects the “hard nosed" approach to history 
as well as the growing school of present thought that the individual as an effective 
political agent is passé and that the tomorrows belong to the organized self- 


interested groups. But the method also has its limitations and contains its own ` 


distortions. For progressivism was not only a matter of the calculating head; it also 
enlisted the human heart and the human conscience, potent elements which have 
been notoriously difficult to organize but with which the politician must always 
deal. But whatever weaknesses this volume contains, its great merits so far out- 
weigh them that future historians will bave to consult it. The author is to be 
congratulated. 


University of California, Los An geles George E. Mowry 


THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL THOUGHT OF CHARLES A. BEARD. 
| By Bernard C. Borning. (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1962. Pp. 
XXV, 315. $6.75.) 


Apart from Acton, Beard is the only historian in recent times whose political 
and social thought merits a full-length study. Even here our interest in Beard as a 
political thinker is parasitic upon our interest in his activities as a historian. In 
political speculation Beard tended when the going became rough to fall back upon 
Aristotle, Machiavelli, Marx, the founding fathers, or the instrumentalists; while 
this is stimulating company to fall back upon, Beard's manner of doing so 
revealed a lack of originality in his thought. His reluctance to tackle “metaphysi- 
cal" questions was part of the "revolt against formalism," but it was also an 
implicit recognition that he could not play the game played by Aristotle and 
Machiavelli. 
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Still if Beard could not paint like the masters, he knew what he liked. He had 
a firm set of values, a changing set of opinions, a restless spirit, and considerable 
passion. As the scholar-consultant-polemicist, he wrote, lectured, and traveled 
incessantly. Whether helping to found colleges or fighting to keep William 
Randolph Hearst from destroying them, whether testifying before a congressional 
committee or organizing the dairy farmers of Connecticut, he was by most 
accounts superb. Much of the political thought of such a man was written on the 
run, as it were, and, as Professor Borning has discovered, it is difficult to do justice 
to the thought of a man who wanted both to understand the world and to 
change it. 

On the one hand, there is the danger of subjecting Beard's major works to a 
too-careful exegesis, thus making them do more than they were intended to do, 
and making Beard appear more ambiguous and inconsistent than in fact he was. 
On the other hand, there is the danger of giving too much emphasis to his 
journalistic efforts with the result that Beard emerges as a kind of Walter 
Lippmann. On the whole, Borning has avoided these dangers and has written a 
useful chronological summary of Beard's political thought. While his book is not 
so much a contribution to knowledge or criticism as a systematic presentation of 
knowledge and criticism scholars already possessed, it is thoughtful and helpful on 
several points. Thus, for example, he dates Beard's reaction against American par- 
ticipation in World War I earlier than most historians have. Also, while recording 
changes in Beard's views on the economic factor in politics, he avoids the mistake 
of attributing to the early Beard a rigid economic determinism or a ridiculous 
fatalism. 

It would, however, be unfortunate if scholars, mindful of all that has been 
written on Beard and confronted with the present volume, were to conclude that 
this about wraps it up. We still lack a biography, an answer to the question of what 
made Beard run. Álso we need to know, if we can, whether Beard's political 
thought provided a necessary stimulus to his historical inquiries or whether his 
political and social involvements adversely affected his achievements as a historian, 
or both. Beard came very close to greatness as a historian, and he missed it by a 
mile as a political thinker. We still lack a comprehensive explanation of why this 
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Skillman, New Jersey BurLzicH TAYLoR WirKINS 


SENATOR GERALD P. NYE AND AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
By Wayne S. Cole. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1962. Pp. 293. 
95.75.) 

Gerratp P. Nye emerged from relative obscurity in 1934, and until the inter- 
nationalist reaction. following Pearl Harbor ended his importance, his activities 
made headline news. Most of this monograph deals with these eight years during 
which the North Dakota senator guided and advertised the Munitions Investiga- 
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tion and was deeply involved in the keep-out-of-war legislation. He was pleading 
for nonintervention when news of the Japanese attack interrupted his speech, the 
last one destined to be made under auspices of the America First Committee. 

This biography neatly places the “fortunes and misfortunes of American agri- 
culture” into the isolationist complex of the interwar decades. Nye’s carcer is an 
ideal framework upon which to build this story, for North Dakota was a natural 
spawning ground for antiwar sentiment, Here one finds the seeds of all major 
variants of isolationist thought: geographical insularity, Republican politics tinged 
with a Nonpartisan League flavor, German and Scandinavian island ethnic groups, 
and a pacifist commitment stemming from religious convictions. Professor. Cole 
traces the rise of this agrarian-progressive isolationism, recounts its triumphs dur- 
ing the Great Depression, and shows how it was overwhelmed by fast-moving 
international events and domestic developments. 

Although some parallel studies are based upon broader manuscript collections, 
the author has deepened our comprehension of the uncompromising midwestern 
champions of nonentanglement. The Nye Papers, Cole concedes, proved somewhat 
disappointing, but thorough craftsmanship has uncovered other lodes of valuable 
material. Careful pruning of newspapers edited by the young Nye, plus skillful 
use of press clippings in the possession of the former senator and in the America 
First Committee Papers have mirrored a wide screen of public opinion. Readers 
will also be impressed by the authentic tone of the book which has been intensified 
by Cole's visits to the lonely towns of Nye's salad days and many inierviews with 
the subject of this study. No previous writer has pointed out so clearly the eco- 
nomic aspects of the neutrality legislation. The self-denying part of these laws fell 
upon munitions makers and big city bankers; agriculture and mining scarcely felt 
the restrictions imposed. In sharp contrast, the rearmament that began in 1938 
cost rural taxpayers money at a time when industrial centers and parts of the 
country with climates suitable for army camps were given a welcome boost out of 
the protracted depression. Cole tells the familiar story of Nye's selection to press 
the Munitions Investigation upon the Senate. We learn, however, that Vice- 
President John N. Garner did not appoint the North Dakotan as chairman, for the 
special committee was allowed to choose its own presiding officer. 

Roosevelt baiters aside, few writers would have treated Nye quite so gently. 
The author strains to designate the senator as the heir of an agrarian-oriented 
philosophy of foreign policy dating from Jefferson and reinvigorated by Bryan. 
But it does not seem fair to compare Nye with the brilliant and responsive Jeffer- 
son, or even with “The Great Commoner" who, at his worst, held tenaciously to a 
provincial financial heresy and an outdated religious fundamentalism. On the 
other hand, the list of Nye's egregious errors of judgment is too long for full 
enumeration. He did as much as any man in the country to popularize the 
fallacious and naive theory that we went to war in 1917 at the behest of “a few 
profit-bent men.” Cole agrees that without Nye the unfortunate neutrality laws 
would not have taken the form they did. As late as 1941, he argued for a constitu- 
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tional amendment providing for a referendum on peace or war. “There will be no 
war in Europe,” he said shortly before Hitler's legions goose-stepped into Poland. 
Thereupon, for over two years he insisted that the collapse of the European democ- 
racies was immaterial to our own vital interests. He further contended that even 
if we went to war we could not save England. He insisted, too, that our constitu- 
tional form of government could not survive participation in another major 
struggle. 

During the great debate of 1939-1941, the senator did serious injury to his 
own side. His flirtations with Father Charles E. Coughlin and Gerald L. K. Smith 
countervailed the actions of the more sagacious elements in the America First 
coalition. Although Cole never spells it out, it should be deemed fortunate that 
"an urban society based on commerce, industry, finance and labor" prevailed over 
the views held by Senator Nye. Watching from the side lines since 1945, Nye 
thought Senator McCarthy "on the right track," and he presently hopes for a 
genuine Republican restoration. with the Goldwater faction of the party in 
command. 


State University of New York at Buffalo SELIG ADLER 


CONGRESS AND THE COURT: A CASE STUDY IN THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL PROCESS. By Walter F. Murphy. (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 307. $6.95.) 


THE persistence of vigorous public controversy over leading decisions of the 
Warren court and the continued debate among constitutional scholars concerning 
the role of the Supreme Court in American history make exceptionally timely this 
well-written study by Walter Murphy of the legislative-judicial conflict of the late 
1950's. A series of libertarian decisions (Nelson, Yates, Sweezy, Watkins, Jencks) 
had aroused a powerful opposition determined to "curb" the Court; allied in the 
attack were southern segregationists, security-conscious nationalists, police chief 
and district attorney lobbies, congressmen apprehensive at judicial scrutiny of 
legislative investigations, and, significantly, an influential sector of anti-New Deal 
business conservatives, still sullen at the Court switch of 1937 and its subsequent 
prolabor, proregulation trend. How this formidable cluster of interest groups 
pushed their “court-clipping” program through key congressional committees and 
to the verge of enactment is the special contribution of Murphy’s book. 

Murphy begins with a historical survey of conflicts over the Court’s powers 
from Marshall through the New Deal. This section is the least satisfactory of the 
book: too thin analytically to have much value to the historian or political scientist, 
and probably too compendious to illuminate issues for the general reader (though 
the fact of conflict certainly comes through). But Murphy gets very good as he 
describes the growth of opposition to the Court in.1955~1957. Using a tight 
chronological framework, Murphy discusses briefly the important cases, examines 
group reactions, and finally focuses on Congress. His chapter “Showdown in the 
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Senate” is a brilliant re-creation of the dramatic climax in August 1958, when 
principled liberals like Morse, Douglas, and Carroll combined with moderates and 
manipulators like Majority Leader Johnson to outfox the Right and defeat the 
anti-Court program by narrow margins and legislative technicalities. 

But the Right, as Murphy notes, had been more vocal than its public support 
warranted; for a Democratic Congress was elected in 1958, and anti-Court agita- 
tion quickly diminished. Despite this, the Court retreated in 1959-1960, deciding 
several important cases (Barenblatt, Uphaus) adversely to the libertarian position. 
Once again, concludes Murphy, the Court had followed a familiar pattern: judicial 
advance, confrontation by strong opposition, and retreat—this time, ironically, 
when the danger was past. 

Perhaps so. Yet the five-to-four decisions of the Court in the last few years rep- 
resent primarily, I think, not insecurity under the pressure of opposition but con- 
firmation that the cases of 1956-1957 were decided on very narrow legal grounds; 
this enabled judicial technicians like Frankfurter and Harlan, fundamentally hos- 
tile to judicial activism, to distinguish readily the new cases from thé old and 
switch over to the conservative position. 

This is a good book and at times an exciting one; it complements well 
Pritchett's more limited, topical survey, Congress versus the Supreme Court, 
1957-1960. 


Long Beach State College l ArnorLp M. PauL 


HISTORIOGRAFÍA DE CUBA. By José Manuel Pérez Cabrera. [Instituto Pan- 
americano de Geografía e Historia, Publication Number 262, Comisión de 
Historia, Number 106; Historiografías, Volume VII.] (México, D. F.: the In- 
stituto. 1962. Pp. xv, 394.) 


IN 1953 the Pan American Institute of Geography and History initiated its 
historiographical series. The first volume dealt with the historiography of Haiti, 
and subsequent volumes have covered the British West Indies to 1900, Ecuador, 
Brazil in the sixteenth century, Paraguay, and Brazil in the seventeenth century. 
Professor Cabrera has made a worthy contribution to this series with his Historio- 
grafía de Cuba. 

Cabrera's study covers the period from the discovery to 19oo. The first two 
parts of the book are devoted to the chronicles, journals, and studies written be- 
fore 1800. The last two sections (over 60 per cent of the book) deal with the nine- 
teenth century. In Section Three, Cabrera presents the men (such as Antonio 
José Valdés, José María Heredia, and Felipe Poey) who laid the foundation for the 
classical age of colonial historiography. This epoch the author entitles the “Apogeo,” 
and his fourth section devotes considerable attention to José Antonio Saco, Jacobo 
de la Pezuela, and Pedro José Guiteras. Works by non-Cubans are also given 
ample consideration. 

Although many authors and titles appear in this volume, it never becomes a 
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dull catalogue. Each section is introduced by a discussion of the major ideas and 
historiographical tendencies of the period, and each historian is analyzed within 
this framework. In addition, Cabrera shows the relationship between these histor- 
lans and the political, economic, and social currents. In his analyses, the author 
has drawn on other Cuban historians and presents their verdicts on the works 
considered. He has made special use of the historiographical works of Juan J. 
Remos, Carlos M. Trelles, and Fernando Ortiz. Thus, the merit of this volume 
is that it not only presents a most complete analysis of Cuban historiography to 
1900, but that it also presents a synthesis of the work of Cuban historians in this 
field. It is hoped that Cabrera will now perform a similar task for the historiog- 
raphy of the twentieth century. 

Historians in the United States, generally speaking, have little knowledge of, 
or appreciation for, the rich body of historical literature that has emanated 
from the island of Cuba. Ignorance in this instance has not produced bliss. I hope 
that this book (and others in the series) will be translated into English so that 
more students of the history of the United States may grasp the extent of historical 
study in other parts of the Western Hemisphere. 


University of Rhode Island RosERT FREEMAN SMITH 


VENEZUELA INDEPENDIENTE, 1810-1960. By Mariano Picón-Salas et al. 
[Sesquicentenario de la Independencia de Venezuela.] (Caracas: Fundación 
„Eugenio Mendoza, 1962. Pp. xiv, 742. Bs. 20.) 


Tus analytical and interpretive work, covering a century and a half of nation- 
hood, was written by five prominent Venezuelan authors. After a brief, lively 
introduction on Venezuelan men and books by Mariano Picón-Salas, the nation's 
leading literary essayist, the rest of the work is divided into sections on political, 
social, economic, and cultural history. 

The political history section, written by historian Augusto Mijares, is po- 
lemical in style. The author takes a kind of Ortega y Gasset approach to his na- 
tion's political evolution. His mood is hopeful when dealing with Miranda, Bol- 
ívar, and Páez, but grows increasingly pessimistic as the nation's political base 
is broadened. His chapter headings reveal his viewpoint: 1830-1846, “The De- 
liberative Government"; 1848-1858, “From Demagogy to Despotism”; and 1858— 
1870, “Anarchy and Devastation.” Mijares devotes 143 pages to the years of na- 
tionhood, 1810-1888, and only 14 pages to the years 1888-1960. He has nothing 
at all to say about the emergence of representative democracy in Venezuela since 
World War N. 

In the section on social history, written by novelist-historian Ramón Díaz 
Sánchez, the approach might best be described as Spenglerian. He deplores the 
vulgarization of aristocratic urban life and society by so-called modernizing in- 
fluences, laments the triumph of utilitarians over the classicists in higher learn- 
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ing, and rather gloomily predicts the inevitable triumph of popular socialism in 
all of Latin America. 

Viewing the well-established reputation of its author, the section on economic 
history by Professor Eduardo Arcila Farías is somewhat disappointing. Follow- 
ing a brief introduction, the subsequent chapters are brief histories of individual 
products. There are chapters on such marginal items as tobacco and dyes, yet 
nothing on cacao, traditionally one of the nation's leading agricultural exports, or 
iron ore, the nation's second most important product, after petroleum. Further, 
there is no attempt to integrate discussion of the separate products into a mean- 
ingful economic history. His best chapters are the last three: on money and bank- 
ing, the public treasury, and industry. 

In many respects the final section on cultural history is the best balanced and 
the most complete. Juan Liscano displays here an exceptionally broad range of 
solid knowledge of customs, folklore, education, music, philosophy, science, his- 
tory, and literature, ahd be presents it all in an understandable, orderly, and ap- 
pealing manner. 

All in all, this is a volume rich in ideas, interpretations, and facts; it is ex- 
ceptionally well written. It is a welcome and generally up-to-date addition to the 
scanty historical materials dealing with modern Venezuela. 


University of New Mexico Epwin LrgUwEN 
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THE OBSERVATORY IN ISLAM AND ITS PLACE IN THE GENERAL 
HISTORY OF THE OBSERVATORY. By Aydin Sayili. [Publications of the Turkish 
Historical Society, Series VII, Number 38.] (Ankara: Türk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi. 
1960. Pp. xi, 472, 7 plates. $7.50.) The author of this book believes the astronomical 
observatory, as an institution, to have originated in Islam, and, although we lack so 
specific a study as this for an observatory elsewhere, it is unlikely that such a study 
would upset his judgment. The haphazard character of astronomical observation, even 
in Babylonia, has often been remarked upon. In the medieval period the astronomical 
observatory was an institution peculiar to Islam. The author presents a chronology of 
several of the most famous Islamic observatories, plus others of a more uncertain char- 
acter and yet others that he designates as “observation posts," as lacking sufficient per- 
manence to merit the name observatory. In its profusion of detail on organization and 
instrumental equipment, partly from unpublished sources, this work puts the history 
af astronomy in Islam on a new foundation. Upon that foundation the history of Islamic 
astronomy, as presently understood, looks like a rather incongruous structure. What was 
done with all these observations? Copernicus is supposed to have known the work of 
at least some of the Arabic astronomers, but his observational data seems to be mostly 
from Ptolemy. The author's conclusion that the Islamic observatory often served extra- 
astronomical purposes (astrological, religious, geodetic) is hardly an adequate answer, 
for we know that Islam did produce competent theoretical astronomers. Was the Euro- 
pean observatory patterned on that of Islam? The author offers little more than the 
reasonable conjecture that it was. The evidences amassed here of improved observations 
and of innovations in instruments seem to lead to no conclusion. But perhaps this is an 
unreasonable criticism to make of a work with a more limited aim than a general 
history of Islamic astronomy. If these questions are left to others, the present work 


^ both points them up and provides indispensable data toward their solution. 


Smithsonian Institution RoBerr MULTHAUF 


DIE SÁKULARISIERUNG DER UNIVERSALHISTORISCHEN AUFFASSUNG: 
ZUM WANDEL DES GESCHICHTSDENKENS IM 16. UND r7. JAHRHUNDERT. 
By Adalbert Klempt. [Göttinger Bausteine zur Geschichtswissenschaft, Number 31.] 
(Góttingen: Musterschmidt-Verlag. 1960. Pp. 188. DM 19.80.) Thirty years ago Carl 
Becker taught American historians to see in the modern expectation of continuous prog- 
ress but a secularization of an eschatological hope that had informed the lives of men 
through long Christian centuries. The transformation of the Christian Heavenly City into 
that of the eighteenth-century philosophers has usually been ascribed to Enlightenment 
thinkers of the period 1680 to 1750. Now in this well-documented dissertation Adalbert 
Klempt shows that the secularizing of Christian historical theory extended, in Protest- 
ant countries at least, not from Bossuet to Voltaire, but from Melanchthon to Leibniz. 
The secularization did not involve a mere substituting of a philosophical for a theo- 
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logical scheme of universal history, as we have thought. Rather, the older system broke 
down because of its own inadequacy in modern times. Growing knowledge of ancient 
lines of development other than the Judaeo-Christian, increasing contact with the con- 
temporary non-Christian world, even the nonoccurrence of the Second Coming—all 
scemed to compound the difficulty of fitting secular history into a chronological scheme 
drawn from Scripture. Criticized by Bodin and others, the customary division of secular 
or profane history into four world monarchies gave way, particularly in Christoph 
Cellarius at the end of the seventeenth century, to the present system of three epochs 
(ancient, medieval, and modern) and to the practice of dating events s.c. as well as 
A.D., a tacit admission that it had proved impossible to locate events in time by relating 
them to a supposed date of creation that no one was able definitely to determine. 
Explanation of events in terms of theological causation disappeared from secular history, 
and eventually events even in the long past of the Church were subjected to secular 
causation. The necessity of bringing the large non-Christian parts of the world into 
historical relationship with the West led, in the work of Georg Hornius almost a cen- 
tury before the great Enlightenment historians, to a universal history of the world that 
conceded little to traditional interpretations beyond the assumption of the postdiluvian 
origin of all present-day peoples. 

University of Oregon Lroyp SORENSON 
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DIE KRISE DES RÓMISCHEN REICHES: BERICHT ÜBER DIE FORSCH. 
UNGEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DES 3. JAHRHUNDERTS (193-284 N. CHR.) VON 
1939 BIS 1959. By Gerold Walser and Thomas Pekáry. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & 
Co. 1962. Pp. xi, 146. DM 32.) In this bibliographical essay, the authors make readily 
available important items of recent scholarship as material for a coherent history of this 
period. The terminus post quem, 1939, was chosen because of the appearance then of 
The Cambridge Ancient History, Volume XII. But Walser and Pekáry have done much 
more than bring the latter's bibliographies up to date, for they often judge and weigh 
the value of works that they cite. There are indexes of modern authors, ancient names, 
and lemmas, and a concordance with The Cambridge Ancient History, Volume XII. This 
book is a valuable tool for research. 

Emory University ^ Hersmr W. BENARIO 


IMPERIAL LIVES AND LETTERS OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. Trans- 
lated by Theodor E. Mommsen and Karl F. Morrison. With an historical introduction 
by Karl F. Morrison. Edited by Robert L. Benson. [Records of Civilization: Sources and 
Studies, Number 67.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 215. $5.00.) 
The publication of this volume, Number 67 in Columbia's "Records of Civilization," is 
reminiscent of a complementary volume to which the present one does not refer in its 
bibliography: Number 14, Ephraim Emerton’s The Correspondence of Pope Gregory 
VII (1932). The present one, the secular counterpart of the former, contains a trans- 
lation of Wipo's The Deeds of Conrad II, the Life of the Emperor Henry IV by an un- 
known biographer, and the Letters of Henry IV. It is the product of the interest and 
dedication of a noted scholar, the bearer of a distinguished name, Theodor E. Momm- 
sen. Joined to this interest and dedication are those of his student Dr. Karl F. Morri- 
son, and the special editor for this volume, Robert L. Benson. The earlier volume was 
the product of Emerton’s interest in the Hildebrandine period and his being “glad to 
improve the leisure offered by release from teaching.” The two volumes make it pos- 
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sible for teachers to inject high excitement into their treatment of the investiture strug- 
gle. For this opportunity all those involved in the publication of these volumes are 
owed the gratitude of those who gladly teach and of those students whom they stimu- 
late. It would be helpful if we could really know what has happened to American me- 
dieval scholarship in the thirty years elapsing between these two dates, 1932 and 1962. 
To judge from these two volumes is, for me, and possibly only for me, to wonder 
whetber or not a kind of professional blight has not attacked some of our medieval schol- 
ars, a blight that forces them to seek the quarantine of the esoteric and noncontroversial 
rather than the fundamental argument of the vital issues. What provokes this feeling 
in my consideration of these volumes is that I can find nothing of great importance 
or interest coming from the enormous labor of the translation, editing, and publishing of 
these biographies of Wipo and the author of Henry IV's life. To me the later letters 
of Henry IV, dealing with the defection of his son Henry, depict a tragedy which, for 
all its revelation of the decomposing influence of German feudalism upon the monarchy, 
is much more moving than what the dramatists have done with Henry U. What 
Emerton set before his younger successors was "to write the history of the Age of Hilde- 
brand, a splendid task still awaiting the labor of an historian who shall be able to rise 
above the furious contentions of the time and to see them as a dramatic chapter in the 
story of human liberty." It is very easy to carp, and the carping of scholars often needs 
careful investigation, but if we are to judge from Morrison's introduction to this volume, 
the issues involved in the extraordinary competition between two forms of world organ- 
ization get befogged in such phrases as "pontifical kingship," the "quasihieratic theory 
of kingship," "royal pontificalism,” or “pontifical royalism.” Is it to be noted in the 
future that when the world was possibly about to be destroyed in the competition of 
two other world systems, medieval scholars in the United States were engrossed in the 
obscure' details of royal coronations? 

Brandeis University Encar N. JOHNSON 


THE LIFE OF KING EDWARD, WHO RESTS AT WESTMINSTER, AT- 
TRIBUTED TO A MONK OF ST BERTIN. Edited and translated with introduc- 
tion and notes by Frank Barlow. [Medieval Texts.] (Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons; distrib. by Oxford University Press, New York. 1962. Pp. lxxxii, 81 Latin, 81 
English, 85-145. $8.00.) The one fault of this superb series has been the reticence of its 
editors. But Professor Barlow is not at all reticent; he has produced what may well be 
the most thoroughly annotated and introduced English translation of a medieval text 
. in existence. His introduction, notes, and appendixes are learned, cosmopolitan, artic- 
ulate, informative, sensitive in every direction, in the best sense highly professional, and 
witty. The Life, thus encased, becomes an excellent introduction to eleventh-century Euro- 
pean history, to medieval kingship, to medieval verse, to much else besides; very partic- 
ularly it makes one feel how very feeble one's earlier understanding of the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confessor has been. The Life itself is an interesting but difficult work, com- 
posed after the manner of Martianus Capella and Boethius, and, as Barlow points out, of 
more nearly contemporary writers like Dudo of Saint-Quentin, in alternating passages of 
prose and verse, full of conflated classical and Biblical learning, intricately and perhaps 
confusedly applied, for instance, to Harold and Tostig, the sons of Godwin and brothers 
of Edward's queen, whose twinned greatness, contrasts, and final catastrophic enmity 
form one of the work's major themes. The Harold-Tostig theme is personal and familial. 
Edward is glorified in the temporal greatness of his wife Edith's family, recalling the de- 
vice of the Encomium Emmae with its explanation in terms of the Aeneid (characteristic 
of the overt classicism of the eleventh-century "channel school" of historians); but the 
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personal is firmly tied to a general theme common in medieval histories, the fragile 
structure of society's security, the constant danger of the emergence of “old chaos.” In the 
collapse of England and his major figures the author turns his attentions: 

Amid the many graves, hurt by the death 

Of kings, what, Clio, are you writing now? 
He turns to the otherworldly success of Edward as saint, and this movement, like the 
structure of the work, is reminiscent of Boethius’ Consolation. The Life has an impor- 
tant critical history. It was used very peculiarly, and one must say badly, by Marc Bloch, 
and in a way that helps define the quality of Bloch's crowd pleasing but undeniable 
greatness as a historian. Bloch and the Life together have provoked excellent critical 
essays from Professor Southern writing at the top of his form, from Miss Heningham, 
and now from Barlow. All this has not produced a positive identification of the Life's 
author, although we now know a number of things about him. He was very probably 
either Goscelin or Folcard of Saint-Bertin, surely a Flemish monk who came to Eng- 
land and became connected with Godwin's family, particularly Edith and Tostig, and 
who started writing, Barlow thinks, in the autumn of 1065. It is quite safe to guarantee 
the nonmedievalist readers of this Review that they will be startled to find this work 
the sort of thing that an eleventh-century Saint-Omer education and Wilton audience 
could produce; they ought not deprive their history jaded minds of this surprise. Fi- 
nally, one must be grateful to Barlow for having translated the Life's verse so seriously 
and well. 
University of California, Berkeley Rosert BRENTANO 


THE NORMAN MONASTERIES AND THEIR ENGLISH POSSESSIONS. By 
Donald Matthew. [Oxford Historical Series, Second Series] (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1962. Pp. x, 200. $4.40.) This new monograph in the "Oxford Historical 
Series,” like many of its predecessors, is a pioneer effort, In her book, The English Lands 
of the Abbey of Bec, published in the series in 1946, Mrs. Chibnall pointed to the need 
for a study of all the Norman monasteries that had dependencies in England. Donald 
Matthew is well equipped to meet this need because of his training both at Caen and at 
Oxford and his familiarity with sources on both sides of the Channel. Not the least of 
his contributions is his careful analysis of published and manuscript materials, charters, 
deeds, rent rolls, legal records, and so forth, in the French archives, such as those at 
Rouen, and in the Public Record Office in London. The author's most difficult but most 
interesting task was to determine the origin of what were later known as the "alien 
priories” and the motivation of the donors. Between the Conquest and the reign of © 
John nearly thirty Norman monasteries were holding lands and churches that were 
scattered over many of the English counties. His study of documents dealing with these 
endowments led him to believe that the impetus came not from reforming orders or 
leaders like Lanfranc or Anselm but from devout Norman barons who wanted to show 
favor to Norman houses to which they were loyal. The object of the endowments, then, 
was not to found priories in England, as some historians have supposed, but simply to 
enrich Norman monasteries with lands. As we know, only a few of the endowments 
became conventual priories; the great majority were estates run by a single monk with 
a companion, acting as bailiff, or cells of monks. These, the author thinks, may have 
grown out of the ownership of churches at a period when it was common for the reg- 
ular clergy to undertake parochial duties. His conclusions, he admits, are controversial 
because of the scarcity of materials for eleventh-century ecclesiastical history. Later 
chapters trace the checkered careers of the "alien priories" during the Anglo-French 
wars. Here the story is more or less familiar, but a new emphasis is placed upon the 
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changes in royal policy toward aliens. As long as the king remained powerful, aliens 
were exploited by the crown, but not appropriated. The expulsion of alien monks in 
1378 and the case histories of the Norman dependencies before and after the Parliament 
of Leicester in 1414 seem to indicate not only antiforeign prejudice and social change 
but also the political weakness of the royal power, which was to lead to the disorders 
of the fifteenth century. Suppression of the alien monasteries came from the pressure 
exerted by land-hungry nobles, and at first the nobles seem to have been the chief bene- 
ficiaries. In the long run, however, much of the property of the Norman monasteries 
in England was used to found new religious houses and helped to make possible the 
endowment of colleges like Eton, King's College, and Winchester. Among the eight 
documents that Matthew prints in the appendixes is a charter of Edward the Confessor, 
granting part of the island of Mersea, Essex, to the monks of Saint-Ouen, Rouen, and 
an interesting memoir of instructions for an agent of Fécamp who visited England in 
the early fifteenth century. These appendixes and the detailed notes at the end of 
chapters add to the scholarly value of the essay. 

Mount Holyoke College Norma ADAMS 


L'ABBAYE DE LA CHAISE-DIEU (1043-1518). By Pierre-Roger Gaussin. (Paris: 
Éditions Cujas. 1962. Pp. 760.) In this fine study Gaussin gives a detailed history of La 
Chaise-Dieu, its congregation of affiliated houses, and its seigneurial rights and possessions; 
but he also contributes to the history of Auvergne and of Christianity. The book has 
three main parts: the foundation and the "century of the saints" (1043-1168), stabiliza- 
tion (1168-1306), and finally the “gilded decline" until 1518, after which the abbey was 
under royal control. The founder, St. Robert of Turlande, was one of many eleventh- 
, century reformers who were not satisfied with Cluny. As the Gregorian reform sur- 
passed Cluny in militancy, several monastic establishments, La Chaise-Dieu among 
them, surpassed Cluny in austerity and zeal for evangelizing. The Congrégation Casa- 
déenne, made up of hundreds of houses, was both the measure and the instrument of 
the abbey's achievement. In the late Middle Ages, however, the prestige of La Chaise- 
Dieu declined as it suffered from the ills that afflicted the whole Church. It lost most 
of its congregation, drawing some worldly consolation from the favor of Avignon popes 
and from the expansion of its seigneurial possessions. Enriched with photographs, tables, 
maps, indexes, and a critical bibliography, this book provides a valuable resource for 
students of medieval Europe. 

Fairfield, Iowa Joan C. Moore 


REGALIAN RIGHT IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. By Margaret Howell. [Univer- 
sity of London Historical Studies, Number 9.] (London: University of London, Athlone 
Press; distrib. by Oxford University Press, New York. 1962. Pp. xv, 264. $6.75.) Regal- 
ian right, the claim of kings to appropriate the revenues and patronage of a vacant 
bishopric or abbey, is a topic important for medieval administrative, constitutional, and 
ecclesiastical history. It is helpful, therefore, to have a systematic study of the origin 
and development of the institution in England. According to Dr. Howell, regalian right 
was not invented by William Rufus or his minister Ranulf Flambard as some contem- 
poraries suggested, but was rooted in the practice of the pre-Conquest dukes of Nor- 
mandy. Henry I’s undertaking at the beginning of his reign not to “take anything from 
the demesne of a church" on the death of its bishop may be interpreted as a promise 
not to impose tallages rather than as a renunciation of the regalian right to the normal 
revenues of the sec. Certainly he continued to exercise the right in practice. Regalian 
right was renounced by Stephen, but was explicitly reasserted by Henry II. When Henry 
II imposed general tallages, moreover, he taxed the vacant bishoprics like his own de- 
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mesne lands. John carried the process a step further and regularly tallaged every va- 
cant bishopric at least once whether or not a general tallage was imposed during the 
vacancy. Át the end of the thirteenth century such a tax was still collected under the 
name of a "recognition." During the fourteenth century the exercise of regalian right 
continued to provide a significant element in the royal revenue, a useful bargaining 
counter in dealings with the pope, and an occasional reminder of the universality of 
royal jurisdiction in such great ecclesiastical immunities as those of Ely and Durham. Be- 
sides a historical outline of the practices of successive kings, the book provides much 
interesting information on the details of financial administration both in the dioceses 
and in the accounting departments of the central government. It is a competent and 
useful work. 

Cornell University BRIAN TIERNEY 


THE CRUSADES: A DOCUMENTARY SURVEY. By James A. Brundage. (Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Marquette University Press. 1962. Pp. 318. $6.50.) Brundage originally 
intended to assemble “a group of readings which would serve as an introduction both 
to the history of the Crusading movement itself and to the major chroniclers and other 
contemporary Western historians whose narratives underlie all our fundamental knowl- 
edge of the Crusades." Because some of the texts were not available in English and the 
English translations of others were not satisfactory, the author undertook to translate 
a major part of selected materials. Furthermore, since at the time of his undertaking 
"there was no brief, single-volume survey of the Crusades available in English," the 
author decided "to weave the documents together with a connecting narrative account 
of the Crusades for the reader's benefit" In such a way his present contribution has 
acquired the character of a documentary survey of the history of the crusades. In spite 
of the great amount of work invested in his project, this book constitutes an anachro- 
nism. Considering the present stage of studies of the history of the crusades it is method- 
ologically wrong to assemble a group of relevant readings without including Oriental 
source materials. Furthermore, whether for didactic or heuristic purposes, one should 
not present a collection of translated texts without their version in original languages. 
Finally, as Brundage's bibliography attests, there exist by now two major works in 
English, surveying the history of the crusades in considerable depth and breadth. That 
the author's translation of the selected documents is not always reliable can be dem- 
onstrated by the example of the few first documents presented in‘ his contribution. He 
translates "Archiepiscopus Moguntiacensis" as "Archbishop of Metz," instead of Mainz; 
he uses the term "sheik" with reference to the leader of Arab attackers, although no 
such specific social term occurs in the Latin text. The connecting narrative account, 
though interesting and functionally correct, is not innocent of several factual misstate- 
ments. Brundage also included a selective bibliography. Whatever the book's merits, one 
must take exception to the form in which it is presented. Without trying hard, I was 
able to count some twenty-five misprints. On the other hand, the three useful indexes are 
neatly organized and presented. 

University of Michigan | ANDREW S. EHRENKREUTZ 


ESTUDOS HISTÓRICOS. Part 2. By Conde de Tovar. [Subsídios para a História 
Portuguesa, Volume VL] (Lisbon: Academia Portuguesa da História. 1961. Pp. 301.) 
In this handsomely printed volume the Lisbon Academy of History continues to reprint 
the historical papers published in various Portuguese journals by one of its founding 
members, the late Pedro Lemos de Tovar. The five titles here collected originally ap- 
peared between 1932 and 1937; of the lot only two can properly be regarded as still 
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useful. One is the study, far too ambitiously entitled "Portugal e Veneza na Idade 
Média," which edits six documents from the Torre do Tombo and accompanies these 
with a series of short commentaries upon their text and certain other pertinent topics. 
The other is the monograph dealing with twelfth- and thirteenth-century Portuguese 
sphragistics, where the author examines 143 royal charters from the reigns of Sancho 
I, Afonso II, and Sancho II. With its six plates of reproductions and discerning re- 
marks not only upon seals as such but upon other aspects of chancery practice as well, this 
remains of evident value, even though at points it requires revision in the light of 
E. A. Reuter's Chancelarias medievais portuguesas and, especially, of the preface to the 
first volume of Régios in Rui de Azevedo's Documentos medievais portugueses. As for 
the other three papers, their resurrection is difficult to justify on other than sentimental 
grounds. The lengthy description of the Archivio di Stato of Venice, which the author 
intended to search for materials on medieval Luso-Venetian relations, but apparently 
was never able, remains a self-confessed rehash of Baschet and Rawdon Brown. The 
slight analysis of the economic consequences of the Lisbon earthquake of 1755, unlike 
its subject, fails to break new ground. Lastly, the survey of medieval Leonese-Castilian 
historiography, unimpressive as such, is largely outdated after a quarter-century of re- 
search in this field. In short, it appears that, rather than a pious reprinting of all the 
Count of Tovar's numeroüs writings, a discriminating selection, subjected to editorial 
annotation to bring them into line with subsequent scholarship, might do his memory 
more genuine service, 

University of Virginia C. J. Bisrrxo 


LYONS 1473-1503: THE BEGINNINGS OF COSMOPOLITANISM. By James 
B. Wadsworth. [Publication Number 73.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Mediaeval Academy of 
America. 1962. Pp. xiii, 211. $5.00 postpaid.) This book examines the intellectual and 
cultural atmosphere of Lyons before that city was clearly involved with the movements 
of the Renaissance. It begins in 1473, a date that marks both the introduction of print- . 
ing into Lyons and its clear recovery after the Hundred Years’ War; it ends with the 
death of Pierre II de Bourbon, whose patronage seems to have had some importance 
for literature and the arts in the city. In his examination of this period the author has 
accumulated an impressive mass of detail, chiefly bibliographical and biographical; the 
pedagogue Josse Badius and the literary physician Symphorien Champier emerge as his 
protagonists. He concludes that outsiders who settled in Lyons were primarily respon- 
sible for its cultural life, but that the “cosmopolitanism” of the city owed only a super- 
ficial debt to Italy. Closer in spirit to Germany and Flanders than to the south, Lyons 
during these years reminds us more of the waning of the Middle Ages than of the 
Renaissance. This book is, however, an essay in literary history, not a balanced account 
of Lyons rooted in systematic political and social analysis; the author is more effective 
in displaying the didactic and conservative piety of Symphorien Champier, or in demon- 
strating the connections between Jean Lemaire de Belges and the Bourbons, than in 
general statement about a community destined for future prominence. 
University of California, Berkeley Wurm J. BouwsMA 


Modern 


UNITED KINGDOM AND IRELAND 


CLIFFORD LETTERS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, Edited by 4. G. Dick- 
ens. [Publications of the Surtees Society, Volume CLXXII.] (Durham: Andrews and 
Company; London: Bernard Quaritch for the Society. 1962. Pp. 158.) Here are forty- 
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four letters to or about a great North Country family, the house of Clifford, in the 
early Tudor period. The letters, most of them from the reign of Henry VII, deal with 
the continuing feuds and occasional cooperation of the border families, with the growing 
vigilance of the Tudor government in the north, with such personal concerns as the 
plight of a widow or the pluck of a young wife stranded in the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
and, most importantly, with ecclesiastical patronage. Clerical letters to the colorful 
"Shepherd Lord," Henry, tenth Lord Clifford, and to his son, the first Earl of Cumber- 
land, make up most of this correspondence. Their tone suggests an unstrained if un- 
sentimental relationship between churchmen, especially monastic heads, and their north- 
ern patrons. We find, on the eve of the Reformation, a reminder to the lord that the 
rent is overdue, a report on building operations ("Goddes warke and yours"), a re- 
fusal to admit the Clifford chaplain into an overcrowded order, an urgent plea to the 
lord, then ailing, that "for the love of God" he provide promptly for. the monastery 
since “your Lordship doith know the unstablenes of this worlde. . . .” Wolsey scholars 
will enjoy his two letters, one of which, a request for timber, ends characteristically: 
“Whereby ye shall not oonlie do [a] thing right acceptable onto God, but also unto me 
right singuler pleasor. . . .” Letters so miscellaneous offer little, perhaps, beyond fresh 
illustrations of now-familiar themes. But Mr. Dickens has done his job thoroughly; his 
introduction and notes give the fullest published account of the early Cliffords. Hope- 
fully, the more significant of the family papers, from which these letters have long 
been separated, will someday rejoin them in print, becoming the basis for a compre- 
hensive study of this influential Tudor house. 

Vassar College | Joan K. KINNAIRD 


A PLAIN PATHWAY TO PLANTATIONS (1624). By Richard Eburne. Edited 
by Louis B. Wright. [Folger Documents of Tudor and Stuart Civilization.] (Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press for the Folger Shakespeare Library. 1962. Pp. xxxiv, 
I54. $3.50.) This volume is one of the first in a valuable new series undertaken by the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. It, like two others that have already been edited by Louis 
B. Wright and the late Conyers Read, makes available to scholars and graduate stu- 
dents at a reasonable price and in an attractive format inaccessible and sometimes neg- 
lected sources fundamental to an understanding of Tudor and Stuart life. As it grows, 
the series will contain both reprints of rare books and editions of hitherto unpublished 
manuscripts Spelling, punctuation, and capitalization are in this volume, as they will 
be in most of the rest of the series, modernized. Eburne's Plain Pathway to Plantations 
is a useful and important addition to this series. Appearing at a most significant rnoment, 
shortly after the publication of several works on the possibility of making a permanent 
English settlement in Newfoundland and just a year before the issue of Purchas his 
Pilgrimes (1625), it has nevertheless been little known and seldom used. Eburne is not 
noted in the Dictionary of National Biography, and his book is not listed in Godfrey 
Davies Bibliography of British History or mentioned in the Cambridge History of the 
British Empire. Only Miss E. G. R. Taylor and Wright have heretofore given it any 
attention, and only the latter has analyzed it extensively in his Religion and Empire 
(1943). Yet the work contains a more complete and comprehensive justification for the 
development of an empire than any other book published before or within a generation 
thereafter. In a peculiarly English way it stresses the need for colonies of settlement 
and outlines ways for making such undertakings successful. It might well repay a com- 
parative study that would contrast English theories of empire with those current si- 
multaneously on the Continent. Wright introduces Eburne's text with an interesting essay 
that puts the tract in the context of other works on plantations. 

University of California, Los Angeles Mark H. Curtis 
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MEN OF IRON: THE CROWLEYS IN THE EARLY IRON INDUSTRY. By 
M. W. Flinn. [Edinburgh University Publications: History, Philosophy and Economics, 
Number 14.] (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press; distrib. by Aldine Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 1962. Pp. xii, 270. $8.75.) It is almost a pity to attempt the assess- 
ment of a book such as this one within the all too-narrow confines of a review notice. 
The Crowleys were one of the great English dynasties of ironmasters and purveyors 
who contributed significantly to the economic expansion of Britain during the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. M. W. Flinn has given us a richly detailed 
but perceptively thoughtful picture of this family and its fortunes from the founding 
of the first Crowley nailmaking factory at Sunderland in the mid-1680’s until the 
liquidation of the business in 1863. Not only were the Crowleys an extraordinary family, 
but their history dissolves away any easy generalizations about the men who first created 
Britain's industrial wealth. Though Quaker in origin, the most successful of the Crow- 
leys, Ambrose Crowley III, became a High-churchman and Tory with strong Jacobite 
leanings who created an iron manufacturing complex unrivaled in the cighteenth cen- 
tury. Át the same time he displayed the best virtues of the great entrepreneur: hard- 
working, honest, conscientious, expecting those who worked with him to be the same. 
Nor was he the bard-fisted taskmaster we usually think of as typical of the period, for 
he antedated many of Robert Owen's attitudes and innovations by several generations. 
Indeed, so strong was the tradition of employee welfare within the Crowley firm that 
it did not have to contend with any serious labor discontent until after the Napoleonic 
Wars and only then as a consequence of the antipathies engendered by the existing 
climate of opinion which broke the ties of economic interest that had for so long united 
labor and management. By skillful management and despite the short careers of Am- 
brose IIT's immediate descendants, the Crowley firm prospered. In delineating its history 
Flinn, with the skill of an experienced economic historian, calls our attention to those 
things we would most like to know: how the family capital was first accumulated, di- 
versified, and augmented; what the processes of manufacturing were; and how pro- | 
ducts were marketed, Equally important, he tells us something about the methods by 
which the family preserved its inheritance and of the ways in which chance intervened 
to effect changes that could not be foreseen. This book is a significant contribution to 
economic and social history. 

Barnard College SIDNEY A. BURRELL 


ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE, 1780-1830. By E. W. Bovill. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 266. $7.00.) Bovill has a feeling for his period and has 
made the England of that day seem real as few other writers have done. He weaves a 
plaid, dark and light but always colorful. Captain Swing gets his chapter, as do en- 
closures and rural pauperism, painful subjects that have always been difficult to under- 
stand if we credit the governing classes with normal human nature; the daily lives, 
especially the travel and sport, of the upper classes also receive attention, Somehow, 
bringing the absorbing topics of partridge shooting, post chaises, carriages, horses, and 
fox hunting together in the same volume with the sufferings of the agricultural laborer, 
whether pauper or poacher, helps us to grasp the smugness and callousness of the age. 
Gentlemen were so interested in their own bright world and received so much hearty 
well-wishing from their inferiors that they could not easily appreciate the fact that all 
was not well. Bovill’s method compels selectivity, but inaccuracies are few. The state- 
ment of the law of trespass is inexact. Unless the trespasser had been "warned off," 
the prosecutor received "no more costs than damages," and the likelihood of farthing 
verdicts was decisive. A more serious question remains unsolved. Bovill accepts at face 
value the many accounts of the wretched state of roads before they became turnpikes, 
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but does not adequately account for the constant traveling up to town and back (the 
annual "migration") and from country house to country house by gentlemen and their 
families who were certainly not prepared to endure great discomfort, much as they 
might complain. This is not a mere matter of distinguishing between the earlier and 
Jater periods, as seems to be especially suggested on page 137. Such minor queries aside, 
the book succeeds very well and should serve as a corrective to some of our more socio- 
logically oriented accounts. 

Brown University Cauzster H. Key 


JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY: BANKER, REFORMER, AND QUAKER. By David 
E. Swift. (Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press. 1952. Pp. xvii, 304. $6.50.) 
Among the English Dissenters, the Quakers have been the most fortunate in finding 
historians willing to tell their distinctive story. In the United States the virile educa- 
tional tradition of the Society of Friends has continued to challenge historians to re- 
view and elucidate their benevolent activities in this country as well as in England. 
The author of this useful biography has done more than write a good life of Gurney; 
he has contributed largely to a better understanding of the Evangelical Quakers, who 
did so much to promote humanitarian reform in England during the first three dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century. The John Gurney family of Norwich was second only 
to the John Thornton family of Clapham in the promotion of benevolent institutions. 
The Gurney home at Norwich, "Earlham Hall,” like the Thornton home at Clapham, 
was the meeting place for the Evangelicals, Of the eleven Gurney children who lived 
to maturity, Joseph John, the banker and Quaker minister, was the most important 
leader of the Evangelical Quakers, although his sister, Elizabeth Fry, won greater pub- 
lic acclaim as a prison reformer. The biography of Joseph John clearly indicates the 
broad comity that existed among the Evangelicals, whether Anglicans or Dissenters. 
The new spirit of comity lessened somewhat the peculiar social practices of the Quak- 
ers, which had so long set them apart as a strict sect, and enabled them to participate 
more freely in a larger religious community. The broader tolerance, for example, al- 
lowed five of the Gurney sisters to join the Church of England, while two sisters re- 
mained active Quaker ministers. More important than the comity that permitted tbe 
intermarriage of Quakers and Anglicans was the common religious faith that enabled 
the Dissenters and Anglicans to cooperate in promoting humanitarian reform and in 
establishing benevolent institutions. Although Gurney was the leader of the religious 
revival among the Society of Friends, he did not abandon the early Quakers' testimony 
for simplicity of dress and speech and their preference for silence as a basis of wor- 
ship. The traditional Quaker preference for frugality over self-indulgence and for plain- 
ness over ostentation gave him an uneasy conscience as he grew richer and raised his 
standard of living. These are the principal themes that Swift propounds clearly and 


thoroughly. 
Lehigh University R. G. CowHERD 


GEORGE GROTE: A BIOGRAPHY. By M. L. Clarke. (London: University of 
London, Athlone Press; distrib. by Oxford University Press, New York. 1962. Pp. 
x, 196. $5.60.) Professor M. L. Clarke has managed to write a biography of George 
Grote (1794-1871) without letting the clever and lively Harriet Lewin Grote dominate 
his portrait of “the Historian,” as she proudly called her husband. Clarke is thorough 
in his scholarship, sensible in his judgments, and most interesting when he quotes Mrs. 
Grote. His book does not supplant the biographical works by Mrs. Grote and other 
members of the Grote circle, but he gives a good brief account of Grote's personality 
and career for the modern reader. The unpublished sources add little that is new, 
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though there are some interesting letters from the Francis Place Papers for the Reform 
Bill days, when the banker Grote was too timid a reformer to suit Place. Grote failed as 
a politician and as a possible leader of the Radicals in Parliament in the 1830's because 
he "lacked the qualities that make for success in politics.” He was pre-eminently a 
scholar, so that the author calls his parliamentary career "an irrelevant interlude." The 
book's chief interest is as a study of a great historian who was a thoroughgoing philo- 
sophical radical, James Mill's most faithful disciple. In a useful chapter on the History 
of Greece, Clarke judges it "the most distinguished example of Benthamite historiog- 
raphy." In his appreciation of Greek democracy as in his rigid advocacy of secular 
education in University College, London, Grote expressed the ideas of James Mill. 
Clarke clearly shows the overwhelming influence of James Mill on Grote's thought and 
points out the areas of agreement and disagreement between Grote and John Stuart 
Mill. As Mrs. Grote realized, Grote's life is "the history of a mind," and this biography 
is an interesting, though not profound, contribution to nineteenth-century intellectual 
history. 

Ripon College Jonn F. GLASER 


THE INDUSTRIES OF LONDON SINCE 1861. By P. G. Hall. (New York: 
Hillary House. 1962. Pp. 192. $2.50.) Because of its comparative lack of heavy industry, 
modern London as an industrial center has been largely neglected by economic his- 
torians. This economic geography at least partially rectifies that omission. In surveying 
the industrial geography of London, Hall's approach is historical. He first describes the 
older industries, clothing and furniture manufacture and printing, beginning with the 
year 1861. He chooses this date because of a paucity of earlier statistical material. His ex- 
planations for the location of these industries in London revolve about the heavy concen- 
tration of population there. The second part of the book is devoted to the newer indus- 
tries, machine tools, electrical equipment, and the like, Here Hall begins with the year 
I918, and again the explanations for their location near the city involve population as well 
as prestige factors. This volume is of value to the economic historian not only because it 
draws attention to London as a manufacturing city, but also because it clearly resolves 
many of the problems that must be encountered when explaining industrial location. 
It points to a need for further detailed studies of the history of specific London industries. 
University of South Carolina CHARLES W. CooLIDGE 


FRIEDRICH ENGELS UND DIE BRITISCHE SOZIALISTISCHE BEWEGUNG, 
1881-1895. By Siegfried Bünger. [Schriftenreihe des Instituts für allgemeine Geschichte 
an der Humboldt-Universität Berlin, Number 6.] (Berlin: Rütten & Loening. 1962. Pp. 
242. DM 14.50.) Bünger's dissertation reviews the evolution of British socialism from 
1881 to 1895 and describes Engels' reaction to that evolution. The author would have us 
believe that it was their failure to ground themselves thoroughly in the fundamentals of 
Marxist dogma, as Engels urged (in letters addressed mostly to correspondents in Ger- 
manyl), that condemned British socialists to frustration and failure, As a contribution to 
English history, the book offers nothing new and is marred by egregious factual con- 
fusions. Thus, for example, the author misinterprets the Irish demand for Home Rule 
as a demand for independence; he treats the “Great Depression” of the 1880's as if it 
were economically equivalent to the Great Depression of the 1930's; and he is unaware 
of the Fabian Society's 1893 manifesto urging Trades Union Congress sponsorship of 
labor candidates unattached to the Liberal party organization. In spite of these errors, 
the author has succeeded in providing a significant addition to the biographical literature 
on Engels. He has examined all Engels’ published writings and much unpublished corre- 
spondence and ferreted out every comment, casual or otherwise, relative to British poli- 
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tics and politicians. The narrative makes it clear that, in spite of Engels refusal, as 
leader of an international movement, to participate actively in any particular national 
branch of that movement, he nevertheless took an active interest in the struggles of his 
island colleagues. Clearly, Engels was as perplexed by the aberrations of British socialists 
as is his biographer. The reforming fervor generated by middle-class Nonconformist 
churches confuses them both. They cannot comprehend the British preference for 
gradualist and pragmatic methods. Engels always tended to attribute such peculiarities 
to personal wickedness and feuded with his English critics in a manner that can only 
be described as petty, jealous, and shortsighted. His closest associate among the British 
socialists was Edward Aveling, a weak reed indeed. Engels persisted in backing his 
friend and in insisting other socialists do likewise, even after Aveling’s financial and 
sexual indiscretions had totally discredited him, which may account for the ILP's not 
being represented at Engels’ funeral and for only one SDF official’s attending. Biinger’s 
study (which, incidentally, suffers badly from the lack of an adequate index) does not, 
in spite of the author, enhance the stature of its hero. 

College of Wooster Danm F. CALHOUN 


EUROPE : 


NAPOLEON AND HIS BRITISH CAPTIVES. By Michael Lewis. (London: George 
Allen and Unwin. 1962. Pp. 317. 425.) Professor Michael Lewis has conceived the excel. 
lent idea of devoting an entire book to the lot of British prisoners during the First 
Empire. Until now the subject has been treated fragmentarily. For his purpose he has 
engaged in immense research, but has it been in a purely impartial and objective spirit? 
I would not swear to it. In the eyes of this good Englishman, Napoleon remains a béte 
noire. In addition he makes him or his officials responsible for all the cruelties that. 
customarily accompany the lot of prisoners. He reproaches Napoleon, by way of example, 
with having treated civilians as prisoners of war and of having established concentration 
camps. Whether or not he wears a uniform, the enemy remains an enemy. This principle 
is now universally admitted. Once more Napoleon was a century ahead. This said, one 
must praise the seriousness and breadth of the inquiry. In the recollections of the 
prisoners, from which he draws his materials, he knows how, with humor, to judge 
exaggeration and boasting. He surveys carefully all the camps in which British prisoners 
were held, and in a sense he interrogates them as a judge. He has even attempted to 
count the prisoners, The number in 1814, according to his calculations, reached about 
16,000, compared to 120,000 Frenchmen detained in England. He maintains, as a result, 
that it was easier for the imperial military authorities to care for the British prisoners 
than for Britain to take care of the French. But does that justify the use of the frightful 
convict ships? The life of British officers, especially at Verdun, little resembled that of 
the soldiers and sailors of Napoleon at Norman Cross or Dartmoor. At Verdun English- 
men, at least those with well filled purses, were able to stay in town, establish gambling 
clubs, take part in plays. Doubtless the commandant at Verdun was a “fricoteur.” But 
can one be indignant about the conduct of a general named Wirion when one belongs 
to the nation that produced Hudson Lowe? 

Paris, France FLBURIOT DE LANGLE 


GENES ET LA FRANCE DANS LA DEUXIÈME MOITIÉ DU XVIN* SIÈCLE 
(1748-1797). By René Boudard. [Maison des Sciences de l'Homme, Recherches médi- 
teranéennes, Études, Number 4.] (Paris: Mouton & Co. 1962. Pp. 539.) L'ORGANISA- 
TION DE L'UNIVERSITÉ ET DE L'ENSEIGNEMENT SECONDAIRE DANS 


y 
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L'ACADÉMIE IMPÉRIALE DE GÉNES ENTRE 1805 ET 1814. By René Boudard. 
[Maison des Sciences de l'Homme, Recherches meditéranéennes, Documents, Number 3.] 
(Paris: Mouton & Co. 1962. Pp. 153.) René Boudard has written two very fine books 
about the interrelations of Genoa and France during the second half of the eighteenth 
century and the first decade of the nineteenth. The narrative-description in both works 
is nourished by long association with archival documents and with travel and memoir 
literature. From the first book, Génes et la France, it is apparent that relations between 
the two countries proceeded in the three areas of diplomatic interchange, the penetra- 
tion of educated Genoese society by French books and ideas, and the economic exchange 
of products, technological processes, and artisans. Through the decades Genoa was 
gradually swung into the orbit of French diplomacy and thought. The climax came in 
1797 when the narrow and selfish Genoese patriciate, its influence already undermined 
by the dissemination of French ideas, was overthrown by pro-French revolutionary 
groups that were aided and abetted by the French government. It followed, almost 
inevitably it would seem, that when Napoleon was reorganizing the French educational 
system he would reorganize that of Genoa, by founding a university and decreeing the 
foundation of secondary schools. The story Boudard tells is significant, less for the 
importance of its effects than for the representative and illustrative quality of its details. 
Economic, diplomatic, intellectual, and cultural historians will find useful materials in 
these books. 

Duke University Hanorp T. PARKER 


LA GUERRA DEL 1859 NEI RAPPORTI TRA LA FRANCIA E L'EUROPA. 
Third Series, 1848-1860. Volume V. Edited by Armando Saitta. [Documenti per la Storia 
delle Relazioni Diplomatiche fra le Grandi Potenze Europee e gli Stati Italiani 1814- 
1860. Part 3, Rapporti tra Stati Europei. Fonti per la Storia d'Italia.] (Rome: Istituto 
Storico Italiano per l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 1962. Pp. 1644-2102. L. 3,500.) 
LE RELAZIONI DIPLOMATICHE FRA LO STATO PONTIFICIO E LA FRANCIA. 
Second Series, 1830-1848. Volume I, 4 GENNAIO 1830-28 LUGLIO 1831. Edited by 
Giuliano Procacci. [Documenti per la Storia delle Relazioni Diplomatiche fra le Grandi 
Potenze Europec e gli Stati Italiani, 1814-1860. Part 1, Documenti Italiani. Fonti per la 
Storia d'Italia.] (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 
1962. Pp. xiv, 359. L. 3,500.) The fifth volume of the series on La Guerra del 1859 is a 
sort of compilation of miscellanea (for a review of the other volumes, see AHR, LXVII 
[Apr. 1962], 690), containing material from the Moniteur universel and other French 


"papers; additional French correspondence with Austria, Russia, Serbia, the United 


Principalities (Rumania), Denmark, Sweden, and some small German states; and an 
index for the whole series. And yet there are also two items of capital importance. The 
appended correspondence with Russia contains 132 pages of the full texts of Prince 
Napoleon's and La Ronciére le Noury's negotiations and conversations leading to the 
Franco-Russian treaty of 1859. Much of this is new, and other items have only bcen 
published in partial extracts. The last appendix contains a reediting of the correspond. 
ence of Napoleon III and Francis Joseph concerning the Villafranca agreement. One 
previously unpublished item of significance, however, is a letter from Napoleon III to 
Prince Alexander of Hesse (Francis Joseph's special envoy) in which for once the 
French Emperor lays bare his thoughts even to the extent of a threat to reveal the nego- 
tiations to Prussia if they fail. Among Saitta's selections will also be found considerable 
material dealing with Walewski, Gorchakov, Alexander II, Buol, and Beust. While Saitta 
was completing his series, Procacci was initiating the first volume of his second series 
on the papal correspondence with the Paris nuncios (1830 to July 1831). Here is a 
generous selection of 175 documents from the Vatican Secret Archives for the very 
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important period of the revolutions of 1830. Among the important episodes seen through 
the eyes of the papal nuncios and the cardinal secretaries of state are Charles X’s quarrel 
with his legislature, the Algerian expedition, the French election of 1830, the July Revo- 
lution, the recognition of the Orleans monarchy, the French Church and the new 
regime, the Belgian revolution, the death of Pius VIII, the election of Gregory XVI, the 
uprisings in the Romagna, and the Austrian occupation of the Romagna. Much new 
information is also furnished for the study of such individuals as Popes Pius VIII and 
Gregory XVI, Cardinals Lambruschini, Albani, and Bernetti, French rulers Charles X 
and Louis Philippe, and such important figures as Molé, Sébastiani, Périer, La Fayette, 
Archbishop de Quelen of Paris, Sainte Aulaire, and Apponyi. Procacci has adhered to 
the fine editorial standards of all the volumes of the Istituto Storico Italiano and has 
done an especially remarkable work of gathering dispatches from many scattered files 
to complete the documentation. As usual there are a chronological list of documents 
with adequate summaries and a very helpful index. 

University of Pennsylvania Lynn M. Case 


NEUTRALITAT ODER ALLIANZ: DEUTSCHLANDS BEZIEHUNGEN ZU 
SCHWEDEN IN DEN ANFANGSJAHREN DES ERSTEN WELTKRIEGES. By 
W. M. Carlgren. [Stockholm Studies in History, Number 6.] (Stockholm: Almqvist & 
Wiksell. 1962. Pp. 276. Kr. 30.) W. M. Carlgren has presented here a solid and interest- 
ing study of the diplomatic relationships between Sweden and Germany in late 1914 
and in 1915. The failure of Prince Max of Baden's negotiations in Stockholm in Novem. 
ber 1915 ended this year of tentatives for a Swedish-German alliance. Carlgren's book 
illuminates a not often studied, although admittedly peripheral, aspect of wartime di- 
plomacy. It is all the more welcome because, in a language more accessible to scholars 
than Swedish, he combines German and Austrian materials with a view from a Swedish 
vantage point that includes some consideration of the interaction between Swedish 
domestic and foreign policies. He has used the Swedish Foreign Office and other ar- 
chives, the German Foreign Office papers, and, to a lesser extent, Austro-Hungarian, 
Finnish, Badenian, and Bavarian archives. Of especial interest are Carlgren's accounts 
of the first German proposal of an alliance in May 1915, the negotiations during the 
summer, and Prince Max's conversations in Stockholm in mid-November. The Germans, 
although briefly hopeful of an alliance that might be useful, never could give it more 
than secondary attention. In Sweden, the strong pro-German group led by Queen Vic- 
toria and Count Taube, the minister to Berlin, pushed the possible alliance and the ad- 
vantages in the Baltic with relationship to Finland and Russia that might result from 
it, but the Prime Minister, Hjalmar Hammarskjóld, and the Foreign Minister, K. A. 
Wallenberg, were never very enthusiastic about it. For reasons of tradition, trade, and 
security, they wanted Sweden to keep its policy of neutrality. 

Georgetown University Tuomas T. Harpg 


LA REGGENZA DI MARIA DE' MEDICI. By Salvo Mastellone. Preface by 
Roland -Mousnier. [Biblioteca di cultura contemporanea, Number 76.] (Florence: Casa 
Editrice G. D'Anna. 1962. Pp. xiv, 244. L. 1,500.) Any book that can help one to find 
his way through the confused decade of the 1610's in France should be welcome, Salvo 
Mastellone, hitherto known for his work in nineteenth-century history, has provided a 
most valuable study. It is not, as the title might seem to suggest, a comprehensive history 
of the regency, but the monographs that make up the chapters are interrelated, highly 
significant, and full of implications for the period. There is a sensitive analysis of the 
officier class; the whole current of gallicanisme parlementaire is illuminated; Villeroy, 
minister of both Henry IV and Marie de Medici, is given an overdue reappraisal; and 
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the conflicting interests at the Estates-General of 1614, where the Third Estate was repre- 
sented chiefly by officiers, are delineated with a sure hand. One begins to suspect that, 
given the alternatives, Marie de Medici did not do so badly. Mastellone shows an 
admirable familiarity with the sources, having utilized not only many contemporary 
published works but also manuscripts from collections at Paris and Florence. He has 
produced an important work, another fine example of post-bellum Italian historical 
scholarship. 

University of Texas R. Davis Brrron 


x 


CORRESPONDANCE SECRETE DU COMTE DE BROGLIE AVEC LOUIS XV 
(1756-1774). Volume II (1767-1774). Edited by Didier Ozanam and Michel Antoine. 
[^- [Série antérieure à 1789.] (Paris: C. Klincksieck for the Société de l'Histoire de France. 
1961. Pp. xii, 536. 40 fr.) Volume I of this correspondence [4HR, LXIII (Oct. 1957), 
192] documented Broglie's role in the King's Secret through 1766. This volume con- 
cludes the fantastic story of his management of this secret diplomatic organization, 
designed to salvage something from France's precipitous mid-century diplomatic decline. 
Not much was or could be done, and this volume offers little of interest to the diplo- 
matic historian. But the organization continued, becoming more and more entangled in 
its paper work, its burgeoning bureaucratic organization—an amusing cighteenth- 
century illustration of Parkinson's Law—and the brutal political rivalries at court which 
came to be Broglie's chief concern. Only the King's death brought it all to an end. 
University of Arkansas Gordon McNerzL 


LE GÉNÉRAL DUPUY ET SA CORRESPONDANCE (1792-1798). By Claude 
Petitfrére. Foreword by Jacques Godechot. (Bibliothèque d'Histoire Révolutionnaire, 
Third Series, Number 1.] (Paris: Société des Études Robespierristes. [1962.] Pp. 228.) 
Dupuy, son of a Toulouse baker, joined the national guard in 1789 and became a 
militant Jacobin. Elected lieutenant colonel, he was mobilized with the volunteers of 
1792, given battalion command, and promoted to brigadier general. The royalism of his 
commanding general compromised him. After several months in detention he was 
cleared of treason, but convicted of counterrevolutionary utterances, specifically against 
Marat Released after Thermidor, he joined the Army of Italy in 1795, distinguished him- 
self, accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, commanded the occupation troops at Cairo, and 
died there of wounds received in a street fight against Egyptian insurrectionists, This 
brief and scrupulous biography is based on documents in the Toulouse archives. The 

author reproduces, with excellent notes and commentaries, thirty-seven letters that 
h Dupuy wrote between July 1792 and October 1798. As Godechot observes in his intro- 
duction, the study shows how the experiences of this young republican idealist—victory, 
$ conquest, esprit de corps, distrust of civilian politics, reverence for Bonaparte—swept him 
on toward the coup d'état of Brumaire, which he would have approved if he had lived 
to see it. This is a case study of Bonapartism in the making and a wonderful glimpse 
into the realities of revolution at Toulouse. 
University of North Carolina Gzoncz V. TAYLOR 


LES ÉGLISES RÉFORMÉES EN FRANCE (1800-1830). By Daniel Robert. (Paris: 

Presses Universitaires de France. 1961. Pp. xxxi, 632. 25 fr.) In the tradition of French 
doctoral scholarship Daniel Robert has produced a detailed study of the Reformed 
Church in France during the early nineteenth century, giving evidence of a thorough 
perusal of documents in both public and private collections. The volume looks at this 

Š church as a national institution, thus synthesizing the research of many studies of the 
church at the local level. The traditional independence of the congregations and the 
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lack of a national synod during this time have handicapped historians with this approach. 
This was an important age for the Protestant faith in France since the now officially 
respectable Reformed Church had to meet the novelty of new governmental support 
and face the loss of prestige that came from no longer representing a persecuted 
minority. Robert divides his history into two parts at 1815, discussing in each the 
organization and religious life of the Reformed Church, including a breakdown of 
activities and personnel in the consistories in each department. Attention is given to the 
new theological school at Montauban and to foreign influences on the Church. Particu- 
larly helpful is the clear study of statechurch relations resulting in the Articles 
Organiques des Cultes Protestantes in 1802. The author minimizes the effects of the 
White Terror on the Protestants, except for the temporary disturbance in Gard. Robert 
appears often confined to official documents, and his wise refusal to read between the 
lines in his sources sometimes leads to presenting a rather unexciting and unimaginative 
Reformed Church, rarely possessing dynamic qualities. The discussion of the Protestant 
religious revival during the Restoration is significant and leads one to wish the author 
had related this more to the over-all post-Napoleonic religious reawakening in France 
and Europe. After Robert there seems little left to be said about the French Reformed 
Church from the Revolution to the July Monarchy; one awaits his forthcoming book of 
documents and hopes he continues his research into the mid-century. 

DePauw University Jonn J. BAUGHMAN 


THE RIGHT IN FRANCE, 1890-1919: THREE STUDIES. Edited by David 
Shapiro. [St Anthony's Papers, Number 13.] (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University 
Press. 1962. Pp. 144. $3.75.) The title of this book is misleading. The reader hoping for 
a new synthesis or study of the subject will be disappointed, and I, in particular, regret 
the way in which extraparliamentary activities have been left out of the account. Stu- 
dents of French politics, however, will &nd much useful information in the three papers 
it contains and in the appended "Checklist of Printed Biographical Material on the 
Parliamentarians of the Third Republic." David Shapiro, compiler of the check list and 
editor of the volume, gives us a study of “The Ralliement in the Politics of the 18908,” 
focused on the parliamentary and electoral fortunes of the ralliés. Following this, a most 
interesting essay by D. R. Watson, "The Nationalist Movement in Paris, 1900-1906," 
shows that the nationalism of 1900, appealing to Center and Right, was not a reincarna- 
tion of Boulangism, which had united the two extremes against the Center. By 19oo the 
development of Socialist organization prevented a union of the discontented of Left and 
Right, such as Boulangism had briefly managed. This time the function of Nationalists 
was different. They built an ideological bridge over which sections of the middle class, 
lower middle class, and unorganized workers could cross to a republican Right which 
no longer threatened the existing order, but promised to defend it against collectivism 
and its own corruption. When the troops had crossed, however, and Paris had been 
"clearly divided politically on social and economic lines," the bridge was no longer 
needed, and nationalism faded away, its representatives becoming indistinguishable 
from the rest of the Right. The outcome appears incidentally in Malcolm Anderson's 
essay on “The Right and the Social Question in Parliament, 1905-1919," which is 
actually a study of how various sections of the Right behaved and how, without 
relinquishing their dinosaur prejudices, they became increasingly governmental. 
University of California, Los Angeles EucEN WEBER 


REGIERUNGSBILDUNG UND REGIERUNGSKRISEN IN DER VERFAS. 
SUNGSENTWICKLUNG DER FRANZÖSISCHEN VIERTEN REPUBLIK. By Erich 
Haniel. (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 196x. Pp. vi, 141. DM 15.30.) Using 
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as his sources the published records of the constituent assemblies and the legislative 


“~~ bodies and their committees, as well as a mass of scholarly commentaries, Haniel pre- 


sents in this book a thorough analysis of certain aspects of the constitution of the Fourth 
French Republic, His major theme is the effect of constitutional provisions on govern- 
mental stability; he therefore directs his attention to the practical effects of the systems 
provided for choosing the président du conseil, putting questions of confidence and 
motions of censure, and dissolving the parliament. In each case he compares the practice 
of the Fourth Republic with that of the Third, and often he comments on similarities 
or differences between the constitution of France and those of the Weimar or Bonn 
republics. One chapter covers the constitutional reform of 1954 and its effects (without 


. it, Haniel shows, the Faure dissolution almost certainly would not have taken place). 


Further reforms that were projected are also discussed. The author's tone is objective, 
although his predilection for a balance between the executive and legislative branches is 
clear. The book is fully documented and well indexed. It is beautifully printed, but the 
loosely glued paper cover fell off during the first reading. 

Rutgers University CARTER JEFFERSON 


MAGELLAN'S VOYAGE AROUND THE WORLD: THREE CONTEMPORARY 
ACCOUNTS. By Antonio Pigafetta, Maxmilian of Transylvania, and Gaspar Corréa. 
Edited and with an introduction by Charles E. Nowell, (Evanston, Ili.: Northwestern 
University Press. 1962. Pp. 351. $7.50.) Translations of three significant contemporary 
accounts of the voyage of Ferdinand Magellan around the world in 1519-1522 are now 
available in this convenient and handsome book. Charles E. Nowell has contributed a 
lucid seventy-page introduction and a twelve-page final comment which discuss the 
geographical and historical significance of a voyage that, in the eyes of many, was a 
more remarkable feat of navigation and courage than Columbus' voyage itself. The 
perils of human relations were, as in most such voyages, equally as challenging as the 
perils of the sea. Magellan, a Portuguese, had to deal with indifference in his own 
country, avarice, jealousy, and incompetence on the part of his Spanish associates, a 
full-scale mutiny while the ships were in South American waters, and personal overconfi- 
dence in involving himself in local quarrels in the Pacific where, in the words of 
Pigafetta, one of the survivors, his "so noble a captain" met his death. Nowell has 
utilized James Alexander Robertson's translation of Pigafetta, replacing Robertson's 
elaborate scholarly notes with shorter ones of his own. The translations of the letter of 
Maximilian of Transylvania and of the selections from the Portuguese historian Gaspar 
Corréa's immense Lendas da India are derived from Lord Stanley of Alderley's First 
Voyage around the World by Magellan, published by the Hakluyt Society in 1874. Both 
the general reader and the scholar will welcome the republication of these earlier 
accounts. 

Smithsonian Institution WiLcomp E. WASHBURN 


THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC IN SPAIN: PI Y MARGALL AND THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT, 1868-74. By C. 4. M. Hennessy. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1962. Pp. xvi, 299. $7.20.) Nineteenth-century Spanish history has 
attracted little interest among historians not only because the subject is confusing but 
because it appears to have little significance. Yet, as the author suggests, its relevance 
might be better appreciated by the present generation. Spain suddenly lost its world 
position and most of its overseas empire, suffered the drain of a protracted Cuban 
rebellion, lagged in economic development and had only a small middle class, and was 
torn by cynics, ideologues, and militarists whose mission was political. If those conditions 
scem familiar in much of the world today, the Spanish federal republican experience of 
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the last century is not likely to offer inspiration for dealing with them. Spanish radicals 
were beguiled by the idea that spontaneous revolution was inevitable and that repub- 
licanism was a potent international movement. When they came into power in 1873, 
really by default, their failure to govern was so lamentable that the country almost dis- 
integrated, and by the end of the year the Federal Republic expired. The author traces 
the growth of the republican movement from 1833, particularly after the founding of 
the Democratic party in 1849, to its disgrace and collapse late in 1873. He has done 
extensive research in British and Spanish archives and has covered an impressive body 
of material. Much of the story, as he states, is unknowable because of the absence of 
documents bearing on conspiracies, finances, and popular demonstrations. The account 
he has put together is probably the most authoritative yet to appear, and if some of his 
interpretations are open to question, at least they are plausible. For the solid research 
and insights that characterize this book, historians may be grateful. Except for an 
excellent introduction and conclusion, however, the author has not skillfully organized 
and presented his subject matter, which is really the mid-century republican movement. 
Neither the title nor the subtitle fits; the Federal Republic is treated in only three o£ the 
eleven chapters. Nor is the book about Francisco Pi y Margall, who remains a dim figure 
throughout. To be sure, his contemporaries usually found this long-time radical leader 
and mentor, who briefly led the executive power in the republic of 1873, aloof and 
enigmatic. But Hennessy scarcely makes him understandable, and the author's liberal 
use of adjectives fails to clarify many other figures who abruptly appear in the account. 
Far too often he makes allusions to important events never narrated. The worth of the 
book, however, is considerable. 

New York University Jorn EpwiN Faca 


MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO: UNIVERSITAIRE. By Yvonne Turin. [Bibliothéque 
générale de l'École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI* Section.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1962. 
Pp. vii, 145.) Miguel de Unamuno was thirty-six years old when he became rector of 
. the University of Salamanca in 1900. Miss Yvonne Turin believes that his preparation 
for a career in education provides one of the best illustrations of the "history of Spanish 
education and instruction at the end of the past century.” The new rector had graduated 
from the University of Madrid in 1884 and returned to Bilbao in his native Basque coun- 
try. He had failed to receive an appointment at the University of Valladolid in 1888, 
but in 189r he obtained the chair of comparative philology at the University of Sala- 
manca. He soon acquired a national prestige as a member of the "Generation of '98," a 
group of intellectuals who sought to renovate Spain, based on the education of the. 
entire people. Throughout his life, Unamuno emphasized elementary education and the 
reformation of higher education. Much of his administrative activity was devoted to a 
formation of public opinion. He was not systematically interested in the education of 
women; he rejected pedagogy; and he mistrusted religious instruction because he 
believed that the Spanish Church was not reconciled to universal education, and he 
wanted education to be free. Unamuno was especially interested in the art of instruction, 
in developing the imagination as the great creative power. He considered its stimulation 
as more real than the learning of facts because he regarded it as the center of personality, 
while erudition was sterile. In 1914 Unamuno was dismissed as rector when he sought 
to become a candidate for the senate. Thereafter he became more of a publicist and less 
an educator. He urged that Spanish universities be freed from political interference. He 
entered politics as a deputy from Salamanca in 1931, but he was dispirited by the 
increasing materialism under the Republic. Two years before his death, in 1936, he 
ceased to write articles in a deterlorating political situation. He appeared in public for 
the last time on October 12, 1936, to preside at a celebration organized at Salamanca in 
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honor of the “Day of the Race.” In his reply to General Jose Millán Astray, the principal 
speaker, he said, “To conquer is not to convince, to conquer is not to convert... . 
Today one encounters a hatred of intelligence." General Franco interrupted the aged 
speaker, and his wife offered him her arm. This small but interesting volume is based 
on the records of the archives of the Ministry of Education and the University of 
Salamanca, published comments of Unamuno's contemporaries, and his own published 
articles. It is unfortunate that he left so few private papers to provide a greater insight 
into the man behind the publicist and that he remained silent just before the Civil War 
when his own words might well have clarified his attitude toward the Republic. 
Rollins College Ruza Marsh SMITH 


PARTI] EN FACTIE: DE OPROEREN VAN 1672 IN DE STEDEN VAN HOL- 
LAND EN ZEELAND, EEN KRACHTMETING TUSSEN PARTIJEN EN FAC- 
TIES. By D. ]. Roorda. [Historische studies uitgegeven vanwege het Instituut voor 
Geschiedenis der Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht, Number 16.] (Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 
1961. Pp. xi, 268. Fl. 15.00.) The classical historical account of the Dutch rampjaar— 
not even 1940 has taken from 1672 the unique right to be known by Dutchmen simply 
as their “year of disaster”—is high-lighted by the death struggle between the Orange 
party led by William III and the States party guided by the grand pensionary John de 
Witt. Even the fresh historical vision of Pieter Geyl, though greatly modifying the con- 
tours and the colors of the traditional picture, has not essentially rejected the centrality 
of this struggle. Yet denial precisely of the primacy of the dichotomy between Orange 
and States is the purpose of this important work by one of the last of Geyl’s students at 
Utrecht, Dr. D. J. Roorda. Although inspired by Geyl's (and J. W. Smit's) attacks on 
the traditional views, Roorda uses methods suggested by the Namier school in order to 
sustain his thesis that it was the struggle between "in" and "out" factions among the 
aristocratic regents which explains the course of the riots and the wetsverzettingen (the 
massive replacements in the town magistracies) during the crisis of the French invasion. 
The parties were, according to Roorda, more the instruments than the manipulators of 
the factions. Roorda’s definition of the faction as a local interest group based on “con- 
nections” of family and friendship is pure Namierism and very much to the point, for 
it enables him to describe the political battles of the rampjaar in a new and significant 
way. His handling of the problem of party is less satisfactory. He correctly rejects the 
nineteenth-century concept of party in terms of formal organization, defined aims, and 
competition for the support of an electorate as inapplicable to the seventeenth century, 
but he falls back on the remainder of nineteenth-century usage and sees the party 
purely as the expression of national and ideological interests, higher in the ethical scale 
than the office hunting of the factions. He fails to observe the crucial importance of con- 
temporary usage in which party still meant simply "side" or "contender," molded by 
considerations of ideology, interest, and habit. If anything, party was a structure even 
more fluid and informal than faction, but no less real and important. The study of party 
so understood may well require methods of study as concrete as those of Namierism 
but more subtle in the analysis of such things as ideologies and leadership. Roorda, with 
his broad knowledge and sharp intelligence, would be well equipped to write the book 
on “party” in the seventeenth-century Dutch Republic to match the one he has done 
on "faction." 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee Hersert H. Rowen 


POLITIK OCH FINANSVASEN FRAN 1815 ARS RIKSDAG TILL 1830 ARS 
REALISATIONSBESLUT. Volume II, Part 2, 1823-1830. By Per G. Andreen. [Stock- 
holm Studies in History, Number 5.] (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell 1961. Pp. xii, 
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389. Kr. 30.) This important study of a broad and significant aspect of the reign of the 
first Swedish king of the Bernadotte dynasty, Karl XIV Johan, grew out of a doctoral 
dissertation under the direction of the late Professor Torvald Hójer, to whose memory 
the present volume is dedicated. Published in 1958, the thesis sought to introduce the 
student of European history from 1815 to 1830 to the economic problems of Sweden. 
Andreen decided later to explore more fully the political aspects of the problems of Bern- 
adotte both as heir apparent and, after 1818, as King of Sweden. As Andreen's work 
progressed, he modified his original plan and proceeded to write a history of the polit- 
ical and constitutional aspects of Sweden's fiscal and monetary policies from 1823 to 
1830. The constitution of 1809 had placed the control of the Bank of Sweden in the leg- 
islative branch of the government, which was unwilling to yield any of its authority to 
the executive branch. The Bank of Sweden was managed by a board of directors re- 
sponsible to the Four Estates. Karl XIV Johan challenged this separation of powers 
between the executive and legislative branches of the government. In 1823 the bank 
became a major issue in the Four Estates, related to all basic policies of finance, cur- 
rency, duties, savings and deficits, and budget. The problems of Sweden were not 
unique. Political issues were sharpened by reaction and international situations. The 
Four Estates, however, did not convene often, a situation that was advantageous to 
the Swedish King in evading or modifying its resolutions, The King's financial policies 
encountered opposition from his advisers. Karl XIV Johan wanted to resolve the major 
financial problems of Sweden, then on the brink of bankruptcy; he wanted to make 
Sweden solvent and stop further inflation. But how? His advisers felt that a continued 
depreciation of the currency was essential until it became possible for the bank to redeem 
it at a lower prevailing rate of exchange. Andreen centers his attention upon actions of 
the Four Estates and the reluctance of the King to yield to advice. But the King yielded 
at last as his advisers called upon a number of persons who were able to influence him. 
Andreen’s work suffers from an inadequate presentation of background materials, Per- 
sons appear in the text and in footnotes without any introduction. Last names are men- 
tioned without initials. In this respect the English summary is superior to the main text. 
Augustana College O. FRITIOF ANDER 


MODERN NORWEGIAN HISTORIOGRAPHY, By Leslie F. Smith. ([Oslo:] Nor- 
wegian Universities Press. 1962. Pp. 116.) The scope of this essay forms a logical sup- 
plement to Ottar Dahl's Norsk historie forskning i 19. og 20. århundre (1959). Dahl 
gave only one chapter (though a full one) to the twentieth century; this period engages 
two-thirds of Smith's attention. The reader soon perceives, however, that the present _ 
work does not measure up to the former either in depth of scholarship or in strength 
of treatment. The summaries cover many works, but in place of judgments by the author 
the reader is usually left with further summaries of what Norwegian historians have 
said about one another’s works. For this period the Marxian emphasis must understand- 
ably loom large. Inadequately treated is the recent concern, especially among younger 
Norwegian scholars, with the basic problems in historiography; only Dahl, to whom the 
author is much indebted, receives adequate attention. Several fields, auxiliary to history, 
are somewhat neglected. Conversely, too many digressions lead into details of professional 
rivalry and academic politics (relevant rather to university history), and a number of 
passages border on the amateurish or the obvious. But the diverse schools are treated in 
a tone uniformly objective, and the author’s extensive footnotes will prove useful to the 
student who must rely on English. At the very close Smith ventures a judgment that 
deserves respectful consideration. Norwegian historians, he says, are too much concerned 
with “slices” of their country’s history, some vertical, some horizontal. What is needed, 
he urges, “is another view [like that of Sars?] of the whole of Norwegian history.” He 
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may be asking in vain. With the focus of interest in historical matters shifting sub- 
stantially in our day, national history, in the sense here requested, may no longer be 
forthcoming. 


New York University Oscar J. FALNES 


CULTURE AND SOCIETY IN CLASSICAL WEIMAR, 1775-1806. By W. H. 
Bruford. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 465. $9.50.) Readers of 
Professor Bruford’s earlier major works, Germany in the Eighteenth Century: The 
Soctal Background of the Literary Revival (1935) and Theatre, Drama and Audience in 
Goethe’s Germany (1950), will be surprised neither by the general subject matter nor 
by the quality of the present volume. In what it is fair to call a kind of opus magnum 
which brings together themes previously explored individually, Bruford, having drawn 
the background in an introductory chapter that features the ideas of Wieland and 
Shaftesbury, describes the formulation and crystallization of a distinctive cultural pat- 
tern at Weimar in the period between Goethe’s arrival there and Schiller’s death. The 
main element in this pattern is the emergence of the progressively more consciously 
held and more finely articulated interacting ideals of Bildung and Kultur. The con- 
tributions made to the explication and realization of these ideals, not only by Goethe and 
Schiller, but also by Herder, Fichte, and lesser writers, are assessed. In following the 
author’s treatment of Goethe, one readily recognizes—and it is a source of genuine de- 
light—that instinctive sureness of touch that invincibly betokens profound knowledge 
and subtle intelligence. Bruford understands precisely wherein the greatness of Goethe 
resides, a happy circumstance which makes possible an interpretation so balanced and 
sensible that the general reader may be encourged to rely upon it as highly authorita- 
tive. Some few difficulties are encountered when, in the final chapter, "The Later His- 
tory of the Weimar Ideals” is considered. It is, at the least, somewhat speculative to sug- 
gest that the problems of Germany in recent times are owing, in any significant degree, 
to either the corruption or the persistence of visions that were never within the ken of 
more than a few gifted individuals. Culture and society, as Bruford expressly acknowl- 
edges (and as he had already pointed out in the final pages of his Eighteenth Century), 
are not likely to come to their closest congruence at a time when the cultural leaders 
of the day display no interest in social reform and rarely concern themselves with the 
hard facts of life. Yet the nobility of the concept of Bildung, the supreme cultivation of 
one's spiritual and aesthetic potentialities, is not diminished because it is no guide to 
action for the generality of mankind. It is by no means an ideal to be despised. 
Western Michigan University WALTER J. BRUNHUMER 


ZUR FRÜHGESCHICHTE DES DEUTSCHEN MONOPOLKAPITALS UND 
DES STAATSMONOPOLISTISCHEN KAPITALISMUS. By Jürgen Kuczynski. [Die 
Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter unter dem Kapitalismus. Part 1, Die Geschichte der 
Lage der Arbeiter in Deutschland von 1789 bis zur Gegenwart, Volume XIV; Doku- 
mente und Studien zu Band 4.] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1962. Pp. 240. DM 27.50.) 
DARSTELLUNG DER LAGE DER ARBEITER IN DEUTSCHLAND VON 1849 
BIS 1870. By Jürgen Kuczynski. [Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter unter dem 
Kapitalismus. Part 1, Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter in Deutschland von 1789 
bis zur Gegenwart, Volume IL] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1962. Pp. 275. DM 28.) 
Professing to be the first extensive history of German business combinations, to be 
brought to 1945 by forthcoming Volume XVI, the present Volume XIV of this series 
traces the evolution of business combinations in nineteenth-century Germany. The well- 
known East German labor historian describes the centralization of business as a neces- 
sary stage in the evolution of combinations. This is illustrated by the cartelization of the 
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German coal, iron, steel, chemical, and electrical equipment industries. He insists that 
centralization necessarily precedes combination but that the latter does not inevitably 
follow the former. Certain catalysts are involved in this process, including price defla- 
tion, tariff protection, technological factors, and the role of banks in fostering monopoly 
in areas of their heavy capital investment. Though Kuczynski relies mainly on specialized 
monographs company memoranda, handbooks, and materials found in the central 
German archives, he adds little to the well-known basic work on this subject by Licf- 
mann and the more recent study of Mayer, save to suggest that German combinations 
were much more prolific than previously had been assumed and to fit his work into 
the familiar Marxian dialectic. Volume II of this ambitious series traces the rise of 
German industry during the years 1849-1870 and its economic and moral impact on 
the factory worker. Much is made of the spectacular progress of German industry, by 
contrast to the contemporary expansion in France. A dedicated Marxist, Kuczynski 
stresses the mid-century ascendant political role of the Junkers. The miscarriage of the 
1848 Revolution and the subsequent German unification, he contends, served to con- 
solidate the Junker hegemony and perpetuate the political subordination of the middle 
class. Kuczynski claims that the Junker-bourgeois cleavage of 1848-1870 was succeeded 
by a profound bourgeois-proletarian cleavage, with the bourgeoisie strongly buttressed 
by the declining landed aristocracy. This sets the framework for his account of the 
worker's sorry social and moral status, characterized by subsistence and less than sub- 
sistence wages, “freedom of contract,” immobility, and the increasing incidence of indus- 
trial accident and disease resulting from a more “intensive capitalist exploitation” by 
1870. Analagous studies by Tyszka, Schweder, Grumbach, Konig, and Bry, among 
others, are making German labor history less a Kuczynski family science than it once 
was. This is fortunate, for Kuczynski views his material through the prism of Marxist- 
Leninist dogmas and confounds scholarship with propaganda. 

Pennsylvania State University Aurrep G. Punpr 


STAAT UND GESELLSCHAFT IM DEUTSCHEN VORMARZ, 1815-1848. By 
Theodor Schieder et al. Edited by Werner Conze. [Industrielle Welt, Number r.] (Stutt- 
gart: Ernst Klett Verlag. 1962. Pp. 272. DM 24.60.) The common purpose of the seven 
essays that comprise this book is to assess the structure and temper of German society in 
the years between the war of liberation and the Revolution of 1848. Four of them focus 
on individual states within the German Confederation, emphasizing legal institutions 
and economic practices rather than politics or diplomacy. Otto Brunner uses the deserv- 
edly forgotten history of Austrian administration written by Ignaz Beidtel more than 
a hundred years ago as the point of departure for his own sophisticated and complicated 
analysis of the restoration in the Habsburg Empire. Reinhart Koselleck examines the 
ideological, juridical, and fiscal foundations of the Prussian state in a thoughtful but 
difficult essay based in part on archival materials. Wolfgang Zorn and Wolfram Fischer 
present straightforward accounts of Bavaria and Baden, useful not only for their por- 
trayal of conditions in the secondary states, but also for extensive bibliographical infor- 
mation. The other three essays are more difficult to classify, although they too bear on 
the over-all theme of state and society. Theodor Schieder argues persuasively that par- 
ticularism was a movement of many dimensions, liberal as well as conservative, cen- 
tralist as well as federalist, even at times nationalist rather than provincial. Erich 
Angermann's comparison of Lorenz Stein's "kingdom of social reform” with Robert 
Mohl's parliamentary system representing occupational groups is a respectable piece of 
work, although on a more modest scale than the others. Finally, Werner Conze analyzes 
the concepts of state and society, the process by which they became differentiated, and 
the social problems created by the decline of the old order in Central Europe. This book 
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is no substitute for Schnabel or for that matter Treitschke; nor does it pretend to be. 
But it is in its own right a significant contribution to our understanding of restoration 
Germany. 

University of Wisconsin THEODORE S. HAMEROW 


STUDIES IN GERMAN COLONIAL HISTORY. By W. O. Henderson. (Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books. 1962. Pp. xiii, 150. $5.50.) This short volume, consisting of nine 
chapters, is not a history of Germany's colonial empire. Rather it is a series of essays, or 
brief studies, of certain aspects of German colonial history, ranging from the chartered 
companies of Bismarck's day to the military campaigns in the colonies during the First 
World War. Henderson's primary interest is in the German effort to evolve a workable 
colonial policy and in the impacts of the colonial venture on German domestic and for- 
eign policies. He sees German colonial policy going through three distinct phases in its 
brief history, and he believes that the German government had developed a rather sound 
and enlightened policy by 1914. The author strives to make an impartial assessment of 
Germany's achievements as a colonial power, and he has produced a good book which 
will make superb reading for college students and the interested layman. The book is 
crammed with facts, and it has footnotes, a bibliography, and a number of charts and 

maps. 
University of North Carolina Cart H. Pece 


A NÉMET IMPERIALIZMUS ÉS MILITARIZMUS ÜJJÁÉLEDÉSÉNEK GAZ- 
DASÁGI ÉS NEMZETKÖZI TÉNYEZÖI (1918-1923) [Economic and Political Fac- 
tors in the Revival of German Imperalism and Militarism (1918-1923) ]. By László Zsig- 
mond. (Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó. 1961. Pp. 446. Ft. 80.) Professor Zsigmond, Hun- 
gary's Kossuth prize-winning historian, has amassed an amazing amount of material in 
preparation for this book. Besides all the relevant primary material, he has looked into 
secondary works, including unpublished dissertations, in all major languages. In col- 
lecting this bibliography he did all of us a service. That Zsigmond occasionally quotes 
out of context or uses rather cryptic references in places does not minimize his biblio- 
graphic accomplishment. Unfortunately, his scholastic apparatus hampered him some- 
what. It is not limited to footnotes, but also invades the text, and this, added to his 
pedestrian style, makes for difficult reading. At the end of the First World War, Ger- 
many did everything possible to avoid the consequences of defeat, and some of its 
officers and industrialists attempted rather selfishly to save their interests and ways of 
life. But to generalize, as Zsigmond does, from the behavior of people like General von 
Goltz or Hugo Stinnes and to condemn not only all German politicians but the entire 
people as militarists and imperialists are certainly not warranted by any evidence. It is 
no secret that Germany's ability to evade some of the stipulations of the armistice agree- 
ment and the Versailles Treaty was facilitated first by disagreement in the Allied camp 
and then by the withdrawal of the United States from Europe following the rejection of 
the treaty by Congress. The economic aspects of inter-Allied problems would certainly 
form the legitimate subject of a monograph, but to state, as Zsigmond does, that the 
entire complex faced by the victors consisted of the imperialist interests of monopolists 
who controlled the various governments and that these governments favored Germany 
because they feared and hated the Soviet Union (in 1919-1920!) is a sure sign of extreme 
dogmatism. This dogmatic approach explains everything to the author's satisfaction. We 
read, for example, that Senator Lodge and those who voted with him in Congress 
against the Versailles Treaty did so because they hated Wilson, who, by winning the 
war too fast, "deprived the United States from the advantage she could have gained 
from the prolongation of the war and the uniform and simultaneous exhaustion of both 
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contending camps which, in the end, would have secured the United States the right 
to dictate conditions, as the arbiter, to all her imperialist enemies." Yet the reader who 
goes beyond the first paragraph of the introduction must expect this interpretation be- 
cause he is told that the story of the years 1918-1923 must be recounted because it was 
repeated after the Second World War by the imperialists and militarists of the German 
Federal Republic, the United States, Great Britain, and France. I would still recommend 
that one read more than the introduction. Ignoring invectives and interpretations, the 
reader will find much factual material in this book, which, especially as far as Eastern 
Europe is concerned, might be new to him. It would certainly be very interesting to see 
what a less dogmatic and more objective historian would find in the material amassed 
by Zsigmond. 

University of Washington PETER F. SUGAR 


TAGEBÜCHER 1918-1937: POLITIK, KUNST UND GESELLSCHAFT DER 
ZWANZIGER JAHRE. By Harry Graf Kessler. (Frankfurt am Main: Insel-Verlag. 1961. 
Pp. 799. DM 38.) There has been a steady flow of studies on the political history of the 
Weimar Republic, culminating in the recent translation of Erich Eyck's masterpiece. 
But admirable though his appraisal of German foreign and domestic affairs in the 1920's 
is his work lacks one dimension: he pays little attention to the cultural climate of the 
times. The same holds true for most other monographs on the Weimar era, by lesser 
historians. Now the gap has been filled, at last, by the posthumously published diaries 
of Harry Graf Kessler, diplomat, writer, and connoisseur of the arts. He was one of the 
most brilliant German minds in the first third of our century. Avoiding the limelight, 
he exerted considerable influence behind the scenes. Kessler's family belonged to the 
high society of the Hohenzollern Empire; William I had admired his beautiful Irish 
mother. From his banker father he had inherited enough wealth to make him inde- 
pendent. Á true cosmopolitan, he was at home in the cultural centers of old Europe. 
Among his friends were Edvard Munch and Aristide Maillol, André Gide and Paul 
Valéry, Gerhart Hauptmann and Thomas Mann, Rainer Maria Rilke, Richard Strauss, 
and Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Experts of the book arts remember him as the creator 
of the famous Cranach Presse in Weimar. But, above all, he was a diplomat and states- 
man. He served the emerging Weimar Republic as minister in Warsaw for a short 
while and later was often considered for major positions. Walther Rathenau, whose 
friendship he enjoyed and whose still unsurpassed biography he wrote, took him along 
to the Genoa Conference; in these diaries we get the feeling of what the “bombshell” of 
Rapallo meant to contemporaries. Stresemann also thought well of Kessler. As president 
of the German Peace Society the Count often shocked his peers by his radicalism, but 
carned the friendship of men like Albert Einstein. Kessler's diaries, faithfully edited by 
Wolfgang Pfeiffer-Belli, convey to us the true cultural atmosphere of the twenties, a 
decade much richer than most critics of the Weimar Republic recognize. Kessler himself, 
German patriot and citizen of the world, died, an exile from Hitler’s tyranny, half-for- 
gotten in France. It is gratifying that the memory of his noble personality has been re- 
vived by this extraordinary volume. 

Trenton State College FeLıx E. Hırsch 


GERMANY AND THE DIPLOMACY OF THE FINANCIAL CRISIS, 1931. By 
Edward W. Bennett. [Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 50.] (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 342. $7.50.) Solidly based upon German and 
American archival sources, which are now so complete that "Significant suppression or 
omission is almost ruled out," and upon full exploitation of the rich store of available 
printed materials, this study is at once the most thorough and the most satisfactory ac- 
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count yet published on the diplomacy of the Brüning period. The only recent work that 
can be compared with it, Wolfgang J. Helbich’s important monograph Die Reparationen 
in der Ara Brüning (1962), is narrower in focus, dealing largely with the interrelation- 
ship of reparations policy, fiscal and commercial problems, and party politics. Bennett's 
study discusses aspects of German foreign policy that Helbich touched on only in pass- 
ing (the customs union proposal, for example), and, in addition, includes careful and 
critical appraisals of the policies of other interested parties, particularly the British, 
French, and American governments. Nothing is morc striking in this account than its 
revelation of the rigidity and shortsightedness of German policy during the financial 
crisis. Bennett appreciates the difficulty of the situation in which Brüning found himself 
after September 1930, and he admires the courage and endurance with which he faced 
his problems. He concludes, nevertheless, that Brüning's policy was marked by so pro- 
nounced a desire to win a foreign triumph that might relieve his domestic difficulties 
that, at times, he became involved in impulsive, ambiguous, and ill-fated adventures, like 
the Zollunion plan, and, at others, missed opportunities that might have helped his 
country. "If Curtius and Bruening had been as interested in German prosperity as they 
were in appeasing German nationalism," the author says at one point, "they might have 
offered something to France in return fot a prompt acceptance of the Hoover morator- 
ium." Even after they became aware of the unfortunate tendencies of their policy, they 
continued to expect favors without giving anything in return and betrayed an inability 
to appreciate the viewpoint of either their adversaries or their friends. The policies of 
the other powers were hardly more effective. In an incisive critique of United States 
policy, Bennett praises Hoover's moratorium as "an act of unusual political courage and 
a victory over selfish nationalism," but he points out that the President's "bombshell 
procedure" and his failure to consult the French in advance largely nullified the good 
effects of his intervention. British policy was handicapped by the disagreement on ob- 
jectives between the Foreign Office and the Treasury, and Sir Montagu Norman's Fran- 
cophobia (in which some readers will find a foreshadowing of the philosophy of the 
appeasement school of the 1930's) encouraged the Germans in their opposition to political 
concessions that might have eased the crisis before it got out of hand completely. The 
Western statesmen who come off best here are Arthur Henderson, Henry L. Stimson, 
and William R. Castle; the author's reasons for praising them merit the attention of 
students of contemporary diplomatic negotiation, for whom, indeed, this book has other 
provocative suggestions, 

Stanford University GonpoN A. Craic 


NATIONALSOZIALISTISCHE GROSSRAUMORDNUNG: DIE KONSTRUK. 
TION EINER “DEUTSCHEN MONROE-DOKTRIN." By Lothar Gruchmann. [Schrift- 
enreihe der Vierteljahrshefte fiir Zeitgeschichte, Number 4.] (Stuttgart: Deutsche Ver- 
lags-Anstalt. 1962. Pp. 166. DM 7.80.) In this abridgment of his doctoral dissertation, 
Gruchmann offers a most interesting inquiry into German continental policy, its under- 
lying theses, and the relationship, if any, between the Monroe Doctrine and models for 
National Socialist Grossraumpolitik. He shows that an utterly false interpretation of the 
doctrine marked German efforts to gain foreign, and especially American, endorsement 
of what in effect was simply an ill-disguised policy of German conquest and domina- 
tion in Central Europe. Given the irrational assumptions upon which German foreign 
policy was based, it need not surprise anyone that Hitler and some of his diplomats 
thought they could gain American acceptance of their intended Grossraumordnung plans. 
Misconceptions about the Monroe Doctrine and its application, faulty evaluation of iso- 
lationist strength in the United States, misjudgments about American interests, and 
other failures unfortunately gave birth to the illusory view that German diplomacy could 
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determine the new order in Europe without fear of American intervention. The use, or 
rather the misuse, of the Monroe Doctrine thesis represents but one National Socialist 
method to justify German domination in Europe. The extension or modification of the 
Mitteleuropa concept of Naumann, Jackh, and others preocuppied a good many German 
political writers, who were of course always searching for supporting evidence. Thus, 
the geopolitical school tried to integrate the Monroe Doctrine principles into its own 
theories. However, vólkische writers were decidedly less impressed by the possibilities 
the doctrine offered and preferred to advance a “biological” Grossraum definition as the 
framework for German continental policy. It is regrettable that the author, highly in- 
formed about the subject matter, was forced by publication limitations to concentrate 
on theses that endeavored to elevate Grossraumordnung to a principle of international 
law. In particular, Gruchmann deals at length with the theories of Carl Schmitt, ex- 
pounded at a meeting in April 1939 at the University of Kiel and developed in various 
writings. Schmitt saw in the enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine the first clear reference 
to Grossraumordnung, that is, a large geographic area under the dominating influence 
of a politically conscious nation and of a political doctrine, to the exclusion of any other. 
Yet, as the author points out, Schmitt failed to appreciate the fact that the Monroe Doc- 
trine never claimed the exclusive right for the United States to dictate the political 
order of the Western Hemisphere. 

University of Colorado WILLARD ALLEN FLETCHER 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY, 19181945. Series D (1937- 
1945). Volume XII, THE WAR YEARS: FEBRUARY 1-JUNE 22, 1941. [Department 
of State Publication 7384.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1962. Pp. 
Ixxxi, 1109. $4.50.) Five momentous months of German and European history are cov- 
ered in this substantial volume of captured documents from the German Foreign Min- 
istry and Reich Chancellery. In contrast to some of the revelations in earlier numbers of 
the series, the documents in this particular volume yield no striking stories for today’s 
newspapers. Yet they do provide new material from hitherto undisclosed perspectives 
on one of the most significant events of the Second World War: Germany’s invasion of 
Soviet Russia on June 22, 1941. A large number of the embassy telegrams, Foreign Min- 
istry memoranda, and Führer directives published here relate to this single theme. Ac- 
cording to the Halder diary, as far back as July 31, 1940, Hitler had made his definite 
decision to attack Russia the following spring. For the next eleven months he carefully 
prepared and skillfully concealed his intentions; in a sense the authoritative documents 
in this volume present an extraordinary case study in the final stages of organized dip- 
lomatic dissimulation. Time and again the documents show how Hitler tried to mislead 
and confuse his enemies, allies, and even his own ambassadors. While German repre- 
sentatives in Moscow were denying rumors of war and reassuring their Russian counter- 
parts, Hitler was issuing a series of top secret directives for the conduct of BARBAROSSA 
the code name for military action against the Soviet Union. At the same time as German 
ambassadors abroad were talking about the war with England, Hitler was beginning to 
coordinate all phases of German foreign policy with his covertly anti-Soviet designs. 
Thus it is clear that during these months the diplomatic negotiations with Sweden, Fin- 
land, Hungary, and Rumania served primarily to protect Germany’s flanks in the north 
and east. Military operations to the south in the Balkans and in Iraq, moreover, proved 
to be preliminary engagements to the ultimate conflict with Russia. Many other less 
important bypaths of German diplomacy are illuminated in this volume: the persistent 
and frustrating attempts to force Franco into the war; the efforts to formulate effective 
Nazi propaganda in the United States; the hesitant, inconsequential relations with 
Japan; Hitler's warm, relatively frank, and increasingly condescending friendship with 
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Mussolini; and finally Germany's interest in the anti-British proposals of the Indian 
nationalist Subhas Chandra Bose. The dedicated editors of this volume deserve recogni- 
tion for their objective selection of relevant documents. 

Harvard University Rıcnarp M. Hunt 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL SOCIALISM BEFORE 1918, By Andrew Gladding 
Whiteside. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1962. Pp. 143. Glds. 11.75.) Whiteside's 
study offers a distinguished contribution to the understanding of the radical Pan-German 
labor movement within the frame of the Czech-German national struggle under Habs- 
burg rule. He perceives the conflict as primarily inspired by the immigration of un- 
skilled Czech labor into highly industrialized northern Bohemia. This led to the re- 
placement of skilled German workers by less qualified Czechs. The struggle to keep 
the job and the established standards of living—understandable in itself—was rational- 
ized into a less innocent spiritual fight for the survival of superior German culture 
against an inferior Czech one. The study comments lucidly about the difficult position 
of the Social Democratic party which, under Viktor Adler's leadership, was on one hand 
motivated by a German revolutionary tradition, but on the other was forced to navi- 
gate in the narrow waters of a Czech-German compromise policy. The latter never 
fully satisfied most of the Czech and German workers on the local level, and it left the 
radical fringe on both sides very much displeased. Schónerer, and after him K. H. 
Wolf, tried to take advantage of this situation on the German side. Whiteside believes 
that the Socialist program after the official establishment of the party in 1889 repre- 
sented in many ways only an echo of Schönerer’s social demands of the 1870's. There 

, is, however, a difference between wellintentioned rhetoric and hard core claims. If 
Whiteside's conclusions were fully correct on this point, the nationalist labor movement 
should have been able to deflate the Socialist program. Actually the German nationalist 
workers made their best showing in imperial Austria in the elections of 1911 by scoring 
some 26,000 votes altogether, 21,000 of them in Bohemia. The vagueness of their labor 
program coupled with such well-worn nationalistic demands as for the German state 
language and the separation of Galicia from the rest of Austria, of little appeal to the 
workers, may be accountable for this limited success. For the time being not even the 
standard anti-Semitic slogans could help greatly. This movement, known since 1893 
under different names, called itself officially Deutsche Nationalsozialistische Arbeiter- 
partei in August 1918. Neither the full psychological nor propagandistic implications of 
the ominous designation were recognized then. The author rightly does not claim that 

"this small party organization should be considered the direct ancestor of future German 
National Socialism. Perhaps one may rather speak of an older cousin of lesser notoriety 
than the monstrous relative, but, of course, of far more than incidental similarities in 
character. We arc greatly indebted to Whiteside for his fine analysis. 

Rutgers University RoserT A. KANN 


BORDERLAND: A HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF BUR- 
GENLAND, AUSTRIA. By Andrew F. Burghardt. (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1962, Pp. xii, 365. $8.00.) A sociographic case study of the Burgenland, the eastern- 
most “land” of the federal republic of Austria, is a study in historical complexity. It 
illustrates that size and population figures are not tbe only factors that account for in- 
tricacies of area problems. The small strip of former German western Hungary, in- 
habited by about 250,000 people, comprises in microcosm many of the problems that 
the disintegration of the Habsburg monarchy has unfolded. Involved in the decision 
to award this territory to Austria by the peace treaty of St. Germain was the Wilsonian 
principle of national self-determination and the failure of the plan to establish a com- 
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mon frontier between Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. There is further the issue of 
Hungary's resistance against the occupation of the Burgenland by Austria on the 
strength of which tlie geographic and communications center of the region, Sopron, 
was finally awarded to Hungary. The problem of national minority protection of 
Croatians and Magyars was not lacking either. More important proved the issue of 
how to integrate a slice of territory without independent historic-political and social 
tradition and identity of its own into another country in a more than merely geographic 
sense. These formidable problems have shown themselves in Burgenland in questions 
like state-church relations in the field of education or the difficulties of rural ecology 
in an area where the Austro-Hungarian iron curtain frontier may run across small 
farms. On the positive side of the ledger is the patient handling of the Burgenland in- 
tegration by Austria. A territorial problem of post-World War I heritage has been solved. 
Burgenland does not only belong to Austria; the Burgenlanders feel as Austrians. This 
and more are discussed in Burghardt's volume. One might have wished for greater con- 
tinuity in the narrative on domestic politics or a more succinct survey of statistical ma- 
terials. Just the same, this is a job remarkably well done. Nothing generally known has 
been rehashed, and something valuable has been added to our understanding of modern 
Austria. 

Rutgers University Rosert A. KANN 


CONNOISSEURS AND SECRET AGENTS IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ROME. By Lesley Lewis. (New York: Hillary House. 1961. Pp. 282. $6.00.) Based on 
research in the State Papers of London and Vienna, this book may not be the most im- 
portant historical work of the season, but it has interest. Its chief theme is “the strange.. 
relationship created between Rome and England by the pitiable Stuart Court.” After 
being repudiated by the French following Louis XIV’s death, the Old Pretender went 
to Rome where he lived until his death in 1766. The pope’s recognition and favoritism of 
the Jacobites created problems for Englishmen who visited Rome: they might be se- 
duced by Jacobite propaganda or harassed if they resisted it. The British government 
employed agents to spy upon the Jacobites and also to counteract their influence as far as 
possible and to help loyal Englishmen who got into trouble in Rome. Of these by far 
the most interesting, as Mrs. Lewis establishes, was Cardinal Alessandro Albani, art 
connoisseur and collector, patron of the great scholar Winckelmann, a nephew of Pope 
Clement XI, and a highly civilized eighteenth-century gentleman. Albani’s role as Brit- 
ish agent seems not heretofore to have been known. Stosch, the other major spy dealt 
with in this book, has been known, but hardly evaluated (see G. H. Jones, Main Stream 
of Jacobitism). Thus Mrs. Lewis has made a contribution to our knowledge, if a fairly 
small one, given the "pitiable" nature of the Jacobite court in Rome as well as of the 
cighteenth-century papacy. It is curious indeed to find Cardinal Albani aiding the British 
against the Jacobites and thus, by extension, against the papacy. Perhaps (though Mrs. 
Lewis does not explore the hypothesis) this represented a covering bet by the popes, 
keeping a line open to Westminster while nominally doing their duty to the Stuarts. 
Albani, among whose visitors was the American painter Benjamin West, also helped 
such Englishmen as Bubb Dodington, Horace Walpole, and King George III himself ob- 
tain art treasures. A minor contribution to diplomatic and political history, the book 
also may be of interest to the social historian in its illumination of society, high and low, 
in cighteenth-century Rome. 

University of Maryland RoLAND N. STROMBERG 


L'UNITÀ D'ITALIA NELLE DISCUSSIONI DEI PARLAMENTI ESTERI 
(1859-1861). Volume I. ([Rome:] Segretariato Generale della Camera dei Deputati. 
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1962, Pp. 277.) The first of a series of three commemorative volumes, this handsomely 
printed book is the Italian parliament’s celebration of the centenary of unification in the 
Age of the Common Market. Debates in the British, Swedish, and Prussian parliaments 
(from the outbreak of war in the spring of 1859 to the announcement a year later that 
Nice and Savoy would be ceded to France) are presented in judicious summaries pune- 
tuated by extended quotations in Italian from the debates themselves. By definition such 
an effort has its limits. It is restricted to countries where a representative body could 
indulge in open debate, and even there the most significant expression of feeling toward 
Italy was not always made in parliament. Emphasis is necessarily given to discussions 
specifically concerned with Italian affairs, discussions that focused on diplomacy and 
were not, at least in England, always the most revealing of Catholic or liberal attitudes. 
Four-fifths of the book treat the House of Commons. Here, despite the editor's careful 
précis, statements on Italy presented with only passing attention to party politics and 
general issues of foreign policy make concern for Italy seem deeper and more purpose- 
ful than it was. And inevitably Italophile speeches are given the greater coverage. Palm- 
erston's insistence on neutrality in 1859 and his hesitance after the truce of Villafranca 
appear deliberate efforts to further Italian unity (which Derek Beales's recent book has 
shown they were not). Less well known, the discussions in Sweden are particularly in- 
teresting for their frequent comparisons of the European positions of Sweden and Pied- 
mont. The Prussian debates, on the other hand, must have been harder to handle, for, 
whatever their feelings about Italy, most deputies spoke in terms of relations with 
Austria and of Germany's future. By the spring of 1860, even the English were debat- 
ing less about Italy than about the government's policy toward France, and the reader 
is likely to sympathize with Lord Russell's complaint that the whole subject had been 
gone over before. Perhaps he will learn more of what the Risorgimento meant to Europe 
in subsequent volumes as the exploits of red shirts more openly evoke ideological re- 
actions. In the meantime we have in this volume a handy reference and an inadvertent 
reminder that despite its drama the Risorgimento was, for harried politicians of other 
countries, only one further complication in a world of dangerous change. 

Princeton University RAYMOND GREW 


LA RESISTENZA A FIRENZE. By Carlo Francovich. [Quaderni del Ponte, Num- 
ber 10.] (Florence: "La Nuova Italia” Editrice. 1962. Pp. xvi, 383. L. 3,000.) On the 
basis of material collected in the Istituto per la Storia della Resistenza in Tuscany, 
which he directs, Francovich has written a carefully documented account of the re- 
sistance movement in Florence from 1943 until the city’s liberation in August 1944. It 
was here that the Italian armed resistance first demonstrated to the Allies its military 
and political potentialities. Henceforth they dared not ignore the underground fighters 
in the north. The author participated in the Florentine struggle as a leader of the Action 
party. He is therefore best informed about this current, but he has tried to present a 
balanced account of the work of such other groups as the Communists, Socialists, Cath- 
olics, and Liberals. Francovich's book is one of the best regional studies of the resistance 
to appear thus far and merits the "Premio Venezia" it recently won. 

Vanderbilt University CHARLES F. DELZELL 


DAS MEMELLAND, 1920-1939: DEUTSCHE AUTONOMIEBESTREBUNGEN 
IM LITAUISCHEN GESAMTSTAAT. By Ernst-Albrecht Plieg. [Marburger Ostfor- 
schungen, Number 19.] (Würzburg: Holzner-Verlag. 1962. Pp. xii, 268. DM 27.) Sub- 
merged beneath the irritatingly petty meanness of the story of the rival nationalities of 
Eastern Europe lies a great tragedy. Countless millions struggled to live normal lives 
in the interwar years in places like Memel, but for most of them a world they never 
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made was too strong. Hate, physical suffering, and death were the lot of perfectly de- 
cent Germans, Lithuanians, Poles, Jews, and Ukrainians. Plieg's enlarged dissertation 
skirts the human side of this story, concentrating on the bare facts of the political and 
diplomatic conflict, but the tragedy is nonetheless revealed in the very barrenness of the 
quarrels which so ultimately determined the Memellanders' lives. His study reveals, too, 
the immense difficulty of maintaining "free cities" and "autonomous territories" in the 
modern world. This intensive monograph has been carefully prepared, with an impres- 
sive scholarly apparatus. Plieg has examined the relevant records of the Politisches Archiv 
of the Auswärtiges Amt in Bonn and those of the Staatsarchiv Königsberg (now at 
Gottingen) and the Bundesarchiv at Koblenz. He supplements his extensive biblio- 
graphic researches with private communications from many of the principals in his 
story to produce an impression of completeness. In a sense it is hard to see just what 
makes his book seem biased. Certainly it is not intentionally "pro-German"; Plieg is a 
scientific historian who utters few judgments, letting the facts speak for him. Further- 
more, the Germans of the Memelland were more sinned against than sinning. Never- 
theless, the American reader may well put the book down with the query, "What do 
the Lithuanians have to say about all this?" In spite of a few rather old references, 
Plieg takes little account of Lithuanian literature on the subject. Events in Lithuania 
and intentions of Lithuanians, indeed, the motives and opinions of the signatory powers 
of the Memel Convention of 1924, are as often as not derived from some minute or letter 
of a German Foreign Office official. To a large extent Plieg may have had no alternative. 
The Lithuanians appear always in the wrong. Was this really true? Plieg shows a more’ 
or less continuous effort by the German government to influence and help the Memel- 
landers—understandable behavior on the part of Weimar Germany, and too little ap- 
preciated by its critics, but not exactly reassuring to the uneasy Lithuanians. Often 
Plieg builds up a factual picture of German conspiracy, not, to be sure, for treasonable 
or unworthy ends, only to report Lithuanian countermeasures in rather injured tones. 
University of Nebraska Roserr Korn. 


REVOLUTION IN HUNGARY. By Paul E. Zinner. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 380. $6.00.) Zinner’s well-documented book on the 1956 
Hungarian revolution is characterized by a strange double character. As a historical 
essay on this decisively important turn in the whole historical development of Bolshe- 
vism since its beginning, the book is an interesting addition to the already vast literature 
about the last Hungarian revolution. But the author's personal views of recent and past 
Hungarian history, mixed with factual errors and erroneous judgments, regrettably de- 
crease the value of his contribution to the understanding of this monumental historical 
crisis of our time. Zinner's description of post-1945 Hungarian history and the structure 
of the book are acceptable because they help the reader unfamiliar with Hungarian 
history to see through its apparent and intricate maze. The chronological structure of 
the work, a well-written analysis of postwar Hungarian political life and the actions 
of its participants, is, however, very useful. According to the author, General Lakatos, 
Prime Minister of Hungary during the summer of 1944, “was, if anything, more re- 
calcitrant than the Regent [Horthy] on the subject of a separate armistice with the 
Russians." The truth is that Lakatos, a distinguished leader of the Hungarian military 
resistance to the Nazis, was appointed Prime Minister at the last act of the national 
tragedy, with the dangerous mission of obtaining contact with the United Nations in 
order to offer a separate peace treaty. There were secret Hungarian emissaries in Swit- 
zerland in 1944. They contacted United Nations’ representatives, but were informed that 
they first had to get in touch with the Soviet government. Can representatives of a de- 
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feated enemy nation, ready to surrender, be blamed for not having known the secret 
decision (and fatal blunder) of World War II Western diplomacy to give up Central 
Europe to the Soviets in advance? There is another unobjective judgment at the end 
of the book. According to Zinner, the 1867 “compromise” between Austria and Hun- 
gary that restored Hungarian national sovereignty "had a disastrous effect on demo- 
cratic reforms." The author also talks about a "resurgent feudalism and an actual Euro- 
pean trend toward industrial democracy and social equality.” Actually, Hungary, with 
the entire Austro-Hungarian Empire, became a constitutional-parliamentary monarchy 
in 1867. This resulted in a series of liberal political and social reforms, even in Hungary. 
Some factual errors must be noted. The Hungarian youth organization, Soli Deo Gloria, 
was not Catholic but Protestant. The late Count Karolyi, an honest, naive former aristo- 
crat of limited intellectual capacities, was not "a personal symbol of persecuted Hungar- 
jan liberals" in exile in the Horthy era. Karolyi was a sincere and steady fellow traveler 
of Communism who broke with Stalinism only in 1948 when his friend, the Communist 
Laszlo Rajk, was executed as a “Titoist conspirator.” It is unfortunate that an otherwise 
worthwhile work should include a number of unhistorical statements. 

Saint Francis College, Loretto, Pennsylvanta EUGENE GONDA 


A MODERN HISTORY OF SOVIET GEORGIA. By David Marshall Lang. (New 
York: Grove Press. 1962. Pp. xiv, 298. $6.50.) Georgia, that distant land rich in legend 
and romance in the Caucasus, has evoked an increasing interest in the West in recent 
years, mostly for two reasons. Á general curiosity stemmed from Stalin's personality: as 
the renegade son of Georgia, naturally people everywhere wanted to know about his 
country and his people. But the scholarly interest evinced in Georgian studies owes 
much to the work of Dr. David Lang, who as reader in Georgian studies in the School 
of Oriental and African Studies at the London University has enriched the literature 
of the subject in English more than any Anglo-American scholar. After writing three 
good books on Georgia's saints, the numismatic history, and the general history in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, he now attempts to compress Georgia's modern 
history within 275 pages in a series of the "lesser known countries," edited by Professor 
Bernard Lewis. In the first two chapters on Georgia and the Georgians and their kings, 
the reader is carried to the time of Russia's annexation of the country in 1801. In Chap- 
ters I-VI there is the detailed but somewhat confused history of 117 years, from 1801 
to 1917. 'The next three chapters are devoted to the Georgian struggle for independence, 


~ the birth (in 1918) and the growth of the republic, and its death in early 1921, when 


it was forcibly absorbed by the Soviet Union. In his summary of the political, economic, 
social, and cultural history of the last forty years in the two final chapters, the author's 
treatment of these subjects 1s not satisfactory. There one senses a certain lack of coher- 
ence and unity, for at times long paragraphs read like the goals (presumably attained) by 
successive five-year planners, while sometimes unnecessary details of Stalin's and Beria's 
purges in Georgia leave the reader with the erroneous impression that these Georgian 
renegades were most ruthless toward their kinsmen. Perhaps they cared less for certain 
Georgians, but Stalin meant to be good to Georgia. He proved this by allotting several 
thousand square miles of Chechen-Ingush territory to the Georgian Republic in 1944 
when the native people there were forcibly dispersed to distant parts of the Soviet 
Union. Some of Lang's statements may be challenged by the fact that Stalin's name is 
still associated with the state university in Tbilisi. In sum, Lang, the serious student and 
an unexcelled authority on Georgian studies in the West, here has not maintained the 
standard he set for himself in his Last Years of the Georgian Monarchy, 1658-1832. 

Library o] Congress A, O, SARKISSIAN 
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MAXIM GORKY: ROMANTIC REALIST AND CONSERVATIVE REVOLU- 
TIONARY. By Richard Hare. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. 156. 
$3.40.) This portrait of Maxim Gorky, the first biography in English since Alexander 
Kaun's Maxim Gorky and His Russia (1931), is marked by a perspective admirable 
both in its good sense and in its sophistication. Hare chips away the frame built around 
Gorky by his Soviet captors as a proletarian writer. Instead he presents the demo- 
cratic defender of Russian cultural values to which Gorky gained access through self- 
education and native intellectual gifts rather than through birth and station. The ex- 
periences of his youth gave Gorky a double consciousness, for he knew at firsthand the 
brutalized condition of the narod whom the intelligentsia had idealized and yet hoped 
for the extension of humane culture to the zarod through education. Hare's Gorky is 
the apolitical literary artist and humanist who attempted to fuse a democratic realism 
with cultural conservatism in the midst of Russia's Second Time of Troubles. As a 
romantic, he was attracted to the dynamism of the revolutionaries, but repelled by their 
ideological sectarianism and cynical disregard of "culture." In 1917 he lashed Lenin as 
"a cold-blooded trickster" and the Bolsheviks as “Napoleons of socialism." Yet his deep- 
rooted pride in his country and his hope for a democratic reaffirmation of the cultural 
past and of European social efficiency eventually drew him back into the service of re- ^ 
construction. According to Hare, he regarded himself innocently enough not as an agent 
of the Stalin dictatorship, but as the spokesman of the creative self-confidence that he 
perceived in Russian life after 1928. With an artists naiveté, he hoped that this self- 
confdence, "the elevating lie" that he always preferred to the "depressing truth," might 
yield the cultural revival jeopardized in the earlier years of the revolution. The Stalinist 
exploitation of Gorky signified not the writer's capitulation to the dictator, but the tragic 
inundation of every voice raised in Russia in defense of humane and democratic values 
in the first quarter of the twentieth century. The Bolsheviks captured Gorky only by 
falsely appropriating the vocabulary of freedom and democracy in the service of a new 
oprichnina. Hare leads us to conclude that Gorky was one of the authentic heirs of 
nineteenth-century Russian humanism who risked his integrity in Soviet politics to de- 
fend his ideals. He became thereby an object lesson for the independent thinker and 
artist caught up in a politically directed social revolution. 

Hamilton College CHARLES C. ADLER, Jn. 


AFRICA 


PORTUGAL IN AFRICA. By James Duffy. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1962. Pp. 239. $3.95.) The thesis of this book is Portuguese mythology versus 
African reality. As Duffy views the scene, he sees more than four centuries of exploita- 
tion or neglect of the Negro camouflaged by a screen of Christian humanity and false 
equality. The Portuguese began the occupation of Africa in the fifteenth century and 
have widely advertised that they were the best colonizers, that they alone understood 
and treated the Negroes as equals. They have pointed to Brazil as an example of as- 
similation of races. But statistics do not indicate that Portuguese Africa matches the . 
record of Brazil. Brazil received the Negro as slave; the whites, lacking other women for 
the most part, mixed freely with Negro women. Africa furnished those slaves, The 
whites, who were there principally as slavers and traders (not as true colonists in most 
cases) and in much smaller proportion, did not mix so freely as in Brazil. According to 
the official figures of 1950, there were about 56,000 “civilized” Negroes in the combined 
population of Portuguese Guinea, Angola, and Mozambique in a total of more than 
10,000,000 people. The proportion is about 200 uncivilized to each civilized Negro. Some 
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99 per cent of the Negro population is illiterate. The above figures have changed but 
little under the impact of Portugal's recent colonial policies, for the principal benefits 
have gone to the whites, whether old settlers or new immigrants, with some assimilados 
(Negroes granted Portuguese citizenship) sharing somewhat in the undeniable progress. 
Schools are mainly for the whites, the proportion of Negro school children decreasing 
sharply in the higher grades. The high schools are almost entirely white. There is no 
university; nor do many of the Negroes go to Portgual to school, Duffy has traced Por- 
tuguese colonial policies from the time of the earliest settlements. He finds that after an 
initial period in which the reality somewhat resembled the myth so carefully cultivated 
about later times, the policy has been one of exploitation. The story he tells is not pleas- 
ing to the Portuguese, but it is well documented and is probably the one that will pre- 
vail and be accepted by the world outside Portugal. There are seven maps and a bibli- 
ography, but no footnotes. 

City College of New York Baner W. Drier 


LA COLONISATION ET L'AGRICULTURE EUROPÉENNES EN TUNISIE . 
DEPUIS 1881: ÉTUDE DE GÉOGRAPHIE HISTORIQUE ET ÉCONOMIQUE. By 
Jean Poncet. [Maison des Sciences de l'Homme, Recherches méditerranéennes, Études, 
Number 2.] (Paris: Mouton & Co. 1962. Pp. 700.)Thís is an important book for two 
kinds of readers: the historian and the Foreign Service officer. The former will find it 
to be a careful work in historical and economic geography that supplements and eluci- 
dates the more commonly available political and constitutional data. Poncet has the ad- 
vantage of more than twenty-five years of experience in Tunisia, without which the 
subject could not have been brought so fully to life. At the same time, his approach is 
not exculpatory. If, on the contrary, the overtones are often critical, it is difficult to see 
how the facts he marshals could be read in any other way. For the Foreign Service 
officer, and perhaps for some historians traveling on African or Asian grants, the book 
provides indirectly a case study in why some leaders of new states, independent of in- 
fluences from Moscow or Peking, are skeptical about large-scale private enterprise and 
favor one or another variety of étafisme. Poncet divides his subject into three periods. 
The first decade after 1881 was a time of speculation in land values by a small group 
of French owners who farmed the soil only indirectly by renting to Tunisian or Italian 
farmers. From 1891 to about 1930, much official attention was given to bringing in 
more French settlers, but this was chiefly a “mirage” behind which large landholdings 
and land companies grew larger. It was, however, a period when French proprietors be- 
gan to resort to direct farming, employing Tunisian laborers. This reached fruition in 
1930 to 1958, when scientifically managed French estates producing wheat, wine, and 
olive oil, and these mostly for export, came to be profitable. But most of the Tunisian 
agriculturists were pushed out to the poorest land or were forced into a rural proletariat. 
Because it was completed early in 1958 this book affords only introductory information 
about the economic crisis that accompanied independence. The bibliography is excellent 
save for the section on historical works, which omits some important titles. 

Syracuse University VINCENT CONFER 


THE ALGERIANS. By Pierre Bourdieu. Translated by Alan C. M. Ross. Preface by 
Raymond Aron. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1962. Pp. xiv, 208. $3.95.) Originally published 
in the “Que sais-je?” series under the title Sociologie de l'Algérie in 1958, this book was 
revised in 1961, and the English translation, reviewed here, brings that revision up to 
date in some passages. Pierre Bourdieu is a sociologist and philosopher at the University 
of Lille. He divides this study into three parts: chapters analyzing the social structures, 
mores, and manners of the four major Moslem groups—Kabyles, Shawia, Mozabites, 
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and Arabicspeaking peoples; a transition chapter entitled “The Common Cultural 
Heritage”; and, finally, two chapters on post-1954 Algeria, the first a penetrating and 
utterly pitiless examination of the colonial system and the second, “Revolution within 
the Revolution," a brilliant piece that connects events and aspirations of the rebellion to 
pre-existing institutions, or, more accurately, what was left of them, at the same time 
amplifying the absolute bankruptcy of the French colonial system and the inevitable 
triumph of the nationalist cause. This book is much more than another brave statement 
by a member of a long and distinguished line of French humanists and social scientists 
who in recent times might be said to begin with Camus in Algeria in 1936 and to end 
with the statements of Mauriac, Julien, Tillion, and Jules Roy. It is an explanation of 
why France failed to hold Algeria after 124 years of colonization and almost 8 years on 
top of that dedicated to “pacification” and "regroupment," why even the most refined 
weaponry and techniques in the end proved useless. A work written by the most militant 
Algerian nationalist could not be more challenging, more biting, than this book which 
mentions De Gaulle only once and then, unfavorably, in quoting from a Berber chanson 
. de geste recorded in 1958. 

Northwestern University RıcHarn M. Brack 


ASIA AND THE EAST 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN HISTORY: A BIBLIOGRAPHIC GUIDE. Edited by Stephen 
N. Hay and Margaret H. Case. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. vii, 138. 
$5.00.) This compilation of approximately seven hundred bibliographical entries about 
books, articles, and theses deals primarily with the historical and political development 
of the region of Southeast Asia. Besides the countries comprising Southeast Asia— 
Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Malaya, North Borneo, Sarawak, Singapore, the 
Philippines, Thailand, and Vietnam-—Ceylon is considered to be a part of the area. The 
editors contend that because Ceylon became the foremost center of Theravada Bud- 
dhism it influenced the religious development of Burma, Thailand, and Cambodia. Con- 
sidering India's extensive influence on the cultural and social life of various parts of 
Southeast Ásia, one might ask whether India should be considered a part of Southeast 
Asia like Ceylon. One of the values of the compilation is that, in addition to the avail- 
able books and periodical articles, there are listed u'ipublished theses in the fields of 
history or political science that research students have prepared largely in the postwar 
years, Except for these dissertations, all items carry an acceptable commentary which in- 
dicates the nature of the study referred to. In the section on Burma the mistake is made 
of entering the Burman authors under the latter part of their name, thus implying such 
to be their family name. In Burma, however, Burmans do not have family names. Hence, 
instead of Tin, U Pe Maung, the entry should be Pe Maung Tin, U. To aid libraries and 
students in the procurement of the publications listed, the appendix provides a list of 
book dealers in America, Europe, and Southeast Asia who provide materials on the 
region of Southeast Asia. The author and subject indexes are adequate and well designed 
as finding tools. 
Library of Congress Ceci. FHosss 


WRITTEN ON BAMBOO AND SILK: THE BEGINNINGS OF CHINESE 
BOOKS AND INSCRIPTIONS. By Tsuen-Hsuin Tsien. [The University of Chicago 
Studies in Library Science.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962. Pp. xiv, 233. 
$7.50.) As librarian of the Far Eastern collections at the University of Chicago, the 
author had access to all necessary information for producing this excellent book. The 
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words bamboo and silk in the title are a shorthand expression to designate the writing 
materials commonly used before the invention of paper around a.D. 105. We often forget 
that paper: was used in China a millennium before it was used in Europe; nor are we 
aware how firmly the stages of its development can be attested. In order to treat the 
evolution of writing and the changes in the format of the book through many centuries, 
the author necessarily touches upon many related topics: the brush pen, ink, education, 
historiography; libraries, destruction and preservation of books, textual criticism, types 
of literature, the making of dictionaries, not to mention the place that writing bad in 
early divination. Students of Chinese art will find Tsien's account of inscriptions on 
stones, bronzes, jade, mirrors, seals, coins, and pottery very rewarding—all the more 
so owing to the rich assortment of new illustrations. The ingenious technique of making 
facsimile impressions from incised stones and bronzes, a process that long antedated 
China's invention of printing in the eighth century, is set forth with admirable clarity. 
But the old term "rubbing" for this device, imperfect though it is, seems preferable to 
the rather vague "ink squeezing" which this book seems to favor. The author's talent for 
leading us into attractive byways without losing his way is one of the delights of this 
book. Another is his use, at every point, of the latest archaeological discoveries in Com- 
munist China since r949, to supplement older information. Written in a simple and 
direct style, for the layman as well as for the scholar, it will find a hospitable place on 
many shelves. 

Washington, D. C. AnTHUR W. HUMMEL 


CHUSEI NO JINJA TO SHARYO: ASO NO KENYÔ [Shrines and Shrine Estates 
of Medieval Japan: A Study of the Aso Area]. By Hisao Sugimoto. (Tokyo: Yoshikawa 
Kobunkan. 1959. Pp. xiii, 555. 1,200 Y.) The key problems of this book are: how power- 
ful families; prior to the Taika age, inheriting their religious rites and their lands, de- 
veloped them under the Ritsuryo system (a code of laws), and how these powerful fami- 
lies, acting both! as Shinto priests and lords, prospered in medieval society. The author's 
method of studying these problems was to analyze the abundant supply of difficult 
records found at Aso Shrine, located near the grand volcano Aso. The evidence 
found in the records indicates in detail that the head Shinto priest of Aso Shrine 
built up a powerful family and as the lord of the area dominated both the Shinto 
and the Buddhist groups during the Kamakura, Nanbokucho, and Muromachi. 
This book consists of four parts. In Part I, “Aso Shrine and Aso-Daigüji,” the author 
claims that from the viewpoint of political history, a group of old tombs in the east 
corner of the caldera of Mt. Aso are those of descendants of Asonokimi, a character in 
the Kojiki and that in the eleventh century Asonokimi became the shökan (head of 
the manor) of Asonosho, a land belonging to the imperial family. As a result he acquired 
the accompanying land and rose to the level of Shugo-daimyö not later than the begin- 
ning of the Muromachi era. The author in Part II, “Construction of Aso Shrine Estates,” 
examines the social and economic history of the Aso Shrine land and the accompanying 
lands of Kösa, Tlakemiya, and Könoura. Part HI, “Shinto Priests and Buddhist Priests,” 
treats the religious and social history of the priests (both the Shinto priests of Aso 
Shrine and the praying Buddhist priests who were connected with Saigandenji, the 
temple on the top of Mt. Aso). The folklore connected with the religious rites of Aso 
Shrine is discussed in Part IV, entitled "Divine Service and Buildings." As the author, 
who teaches in the Kumamoto University of this district, has thoroughly studied the 
actual condition of Aso Shrine land, he has succeeded in revealing the character of the 
remote manor. He has also studied the divine service with his deep folkloristic knowl- 
edge and clarified the uniqueness of belief in Shinto in medieval society. This volume 
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is valuable both as a study of the history. of medieval society and as the most recent re- 
search into the history of Shinto shrines. 
Tohoku University m TAKESHI TovopA 


SURVEY OF INDIA'S SOCIAL LIFE AND ECONOMIC CONDITION IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (1707-1813). By Kalikinkar Datta. (Calcutta: Firma K. 
L. Mukhopadhyay. 1961. Pp. xiii, 258.) Kalikinkar Datta begins his study of the social 
and economic condition of eighteenth-century India with the recognition that the sub- 
ject still awaits "comprehensive and detailed" treatment. Datta has produced distinguished 
historical writing, and it is important to have his evaluation of eighteenth-century 
India, but admittedly his study is preliminary. For manuscript sources, Datta relies 
largely on the records of his home area, Patna. These are important archives, as 1 know 
from experience, but the many untouched sources elsewhere in India also need to be 
consulted. Datta only handles the Bengali literature of the period, for all historians are 
limited in their capacity to use India's many important languages. In certain topics, he 
allows some surprising omissions. While describing .new trends in Hinduism, for ex- 
ample, he neglects the corresponding development in Moslem thought and omits Shah 
Waliullah entirely from the study. In dealing with India’s industry, agriculture, trade, 
banking, and currency, Datta tends to write an account of the economy of the East India 
Company and European enterprise, rather than of India itself. Relying on the company's 
records and European memoirs, Datta slights developments in the Indian economy prior 
to 1757. This early period needs investigation to provide a standard for judging the 
performance of the Indian economy during the British predominance. His material, 
moreover, all requires more rigorous economic analysis, better organization, and better 
presentation, so that its significance might better emerge. Still, the eighteenth century 
presents the bistorian with many difficulties. Source material is sometimes sketchy, some- 
times overabundant, always likely to be confusing and hard to analyze. Datta's pred- 
ecessors have hampered the interpretation of the eighteenth century with misconcep- 
tions, troublesome prejudices, and inappropriate ideology. The conditions under which 
Indian historians work, moreover, prevent the fulfillment of much valuable work. In 
view of the problems and difficulties, we can be glad that Datta published his present 
book, though it is not definitive. It should serve to encourage fresh research and revised 
interpretations in eighteenth-century studies. 
Bowdoin College Gzoncz D. BEARCE 


EARLY TRAVELLERS IN NEW ZEALAND. Edited by Nancy M. Taylor. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. xxx, 594. $10.10.) This book, a stirring epic 
of exploration, contains the journals, diaries, and reports of eleven travelers in New 
Zealand from 1841 to 1873. Mrs. Taylor's work is a fine example of what an editor's 
task must be: detailed and accurate research drawn on to show precisely where an ex- 
plorer went, to select and annotate the original works. She orients the reader to time, 
place, and pertinent facts in the lives of the sometimes obscure men whose writings she 
has chosen to illuminate New Zealand's early history. If one is to understand the social 
and economic background of colonial New Zealand, this book is required reading. In- 
valuable aids are the maps or sketches of areas through which the travelers passed, 
glossaries of common plants and birds, and bibliography. These travelers wrote of the 
beaches, bush, swamp, lakes, rivers, river gorges, forest track, grasslands, and mount- 
ains where they walked. Five of these eleven men are explorers: William Colenso, 
botanist-missionary; George Augustus Selwyn, first bishop of New Zealand; Thomas 
Brunner, one of the most notable minor explorers; Charles Heaphy, draftsman, surveyor, 
New Zealand's first winner of the Victoria Cross (1867); and A. J. Barrington, an un- 
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known west { coast gold prospector. Six of these eleven men are travelers rather than ex- 
plorers: Dr. John Johnson, New Zealand’s first colonial surgeon; Charles Abraham, head 
of St. John’s College, Auckland; John Turnbull Thomson, chief surveyor of Otago; Percy 
Smith, at eighteen years an assistant surveyor; Lieutenant, the Honourable Herbert Meade, 
RN, a visitor on a semiofficial flag showing tour during a lull in the Maori wars (1864); 
and Lieutenant Colonel J. H. H. St. John, a retired British regular who joined the 
colonial forces (1863) and later the Native Department. 

Cedar Rapids; lowa JOHN A. GREENLEE 
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THE OPENING OF JAPAN: A DIARY OF DISCOVERY IN THE FAR EAST, 
1853-1856. By! George Henry Preble. Edited by Boleslaw Szczesniak. (Norman: Uni- 
versity of ‘Oklahoma Press. 1962. Pp. xxvi, 453. $6.95.) It is helpful to have in print at 
last the journal of George Henry Preble, a lieutenant (not until later rear admiral) 
with the Perry expedition to Japan. The journal, copied from diary-like letters to the 
author’s wife, | is in the Massachusetts Historical Society. The editor must be unaware 
that it was edited more than a decade ago by John Wooton as an unpublished master’s 
thesis at the Claremont Graduate School. Although the editor writes that the sloop 
Macedonian, on which Preble served, “participated in all of the important activities of 
the Perry mission,’ ' it was not available for the commodore’s first visit to the Bay of 
Uraga in 1853! The diary covers the period April 10, 1853, to August 15, 1856. The 
part describing the voyage to Japan in 1854 constitutes only one-fifth of the whole. 
Observations in the Hong Kong-Canton area, the Liu Ch’iu Islands, the Bonins, 
Formosa, Manila, Shanghai, Chefoo, and Singapore are also reported. While 
in Japanese waters, Preble was chiefly engaged in hydrographic surveys and coastal 
charting; he was not able to travel on shore as much nor meet as many Japanese as did 
such more interesting diarists as the Reverend Samuel Wells Williams and Dr. James 
Morrow. He did visit Shimoda and Hakodate, both of the ports opened by the Treaty 
of Kanagawa. In editing this journal Szczesniak used rather extensively most of the 
pertinent American sources, though he apparently did not compare the Preble journal 
carchully with certain of the other informative diaries. He did use published works and 
special collections at such depositories as the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Li- 
brary of Congress, the National Archives, and the New York Public Library. In addition 
to a largely biographical introduction, this volume includes a dozen illustrations (some 
familiar, others rare), an abstract of the cruise of the Macedonian, a list of places men- 
tioned in the text, a selective bibliography, and an index. 

Fletcher School, oe Untversity ALLAN B. Cors 


L OCCIDENT “CHRÉTIEN” VU PAR LES CHINOIS VERS LA FIN DU XIX" 
SIECLE ( 1870-1900). By André Chih. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres et Sciences 
Humaines de Paris, Travaux de l'Institut d'Histoire des Relations Internationales.] (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1962. Pp. 273. 12 fr.) This is an engrossing account of 
China's efforts to reconcile its traditional feeling of superiority to other nations with the 
actual weakhesses revealed by its defeats at the hands of the Western Powers and Japan 
during the nineteenth century. This process took the form of admitting China’s material 
inferiority while, at the same time reasserting its preeminence in the more important 
realm of morality. The author uses a wealth of Chinese-language materials to illustrate 
how this concept of a spiritually inclined China standing in opposition to a materialistic 
West has pervaded the thinking of China's leaders for more than a century. Although 
initially the Chinese rejected everything except Western arms and technology, by the 
end of the nineteenth century many of the literati were eager to adopt Western economic 
and political institutions as well; even these reformers, however, continued to despise 
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Western morality, which they associated with Christianity. As a Roman Catholic, the 
author is intent on discovering why this occurred. He makes much of the contradiction 
between the teachings of Christian morality and the un-Christian behavior of the many 
profit-seeking adventurers who made their way to China from Europe and the United 
States, but his findings also suggest that by rejecting Christianity the Chinese felt they 
were saving at least some degree of "face" for their own society which was in the 
process of borrowing from other aspects of Western civilization. Unfortunately, this 
otherwise valuable book is marred by a certain amount of special pleading for Christ- 
anity and by an inadequate treatment of the underlying psychological forces that per- 
suaded the Chinese to condemn Western civilization as “materialistic.” These have been 
dealt with in a more sophisticated fashion by the American scholar, Joseph Levenson, 
whose writings Chih apparently failed to consult. 

Duke University DoNarp G, GILLIN 


NOMADS AND COMMISSARS: MONGOLIA REVISTED. By Owen Lattimore. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. xxiii, 238. $5.75.) This is an absorbing 
and affectionate account of Outer Mongolia in our time preceded by three chapters 
which comprise the best short account of nomadism and its principles I have ever read. 
The author's object is to familiarize us with the vast Mongol Republic, whose people 
today are the best fed, best clothed, and, on the average, enjoy the best housing and ed- 
ucational opportunities of any Asian country, and to show us how this came about in 
the past forty years, starting with a land of free nomads whose tradition and inheritance 
were against the direction and mobilization of life. "What a society in which to launch 
a revolution guided by Marxism. . . .” Outer Mongolia rebelled against the detested 
Chinese rule in 1911, and until 1917 the Autonomous Mongol Republic was under 
tsarist protection. The Mongols always admired the Russians they knew, frontiersmen free 
of caste and color prejudice, poor, hardy, and, like the Mongols, without rights. From 1917 
to 1921 the Mongols fought a national revolution against Chinese, Japanese, and White 
Russians, and the 1921 “revolution of shepherds" was protected again by Russians, this 
time Soviet. Because the Soviets neither took over nor dominated Mongolia, it was not 
until 1928 that the Mongols, under the triple pressures of antifeudalism, anti-Sinicism, 
and Soviet trade turned toward Communism with attendant excesses, So drastic were 
they that the USSR intervened to blunt them, just in time to shield Mongolia again, this 
time from the Japanese push into the continent. Since then external politics as much as 
ideology has kept the Mongols in the Soviet orbit. It is the only foreign alliance in which 
they would be least subordinate and the only one which would not press for a return of 
clerical and princely feudal rule in Mongolia. The Mongols also gratefully acknowledge 
the sustained Soviet technical and economic aid which, with their own lack of any 
drag from a past middle or artisan class, resulted in the 1940's and 1950's in a great and 
easy leap forward to the most advanced kind of mechanization. The thesis is that these 
people have put together the best of their past and the best of their present to become 
the first and best example of true satellite development. Anyone familiar with Latti- 
more's work will see that he has focused all his unique experience, great erudition, and 
deep feelings for "Mongolia's lovely land" into this small and exceedingly valuable 
study. 

University of Florida Joun A. Harrison 


NEW KOREA: NEW LAND OF THE MORNING CALM. By Kyung Cho Chung. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1962. Pp. xiii, 274. $6.00.) The eagerness with 
which students of Korean history and politics may be attracted to this book will soon be 
dampened. For however praiseworthy the motives that inspired this account of a “New 
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Korea,” the’ analysis is so superficial and the author’s views so ambivalent that the 
“argument” ¡of the book becomes vague and meandering. The historical survey with 
which the beok opens sets the pattern for the easy generalizations that characterize the 
entire narrative. For in view of Mrs. Bishop’s marshaled evidence (Korea and Her 
Neighbours) of poverty, backwardness, and woeful corruption, it is very doubtful that 
“all phases of life” in the Yi dynasty "underwent a renaissance as notable as that of any 
comparable historical period anywhere.” What confidence can the reader then place in 
the more recent history? Those of us who tangled with Syngman Rhee and his (Ameri- 
can and;Korean) henchmen need not be persuaded of his despotic, cruel, and devious 
actions, But because his administration was shockingly corrupt, does it follow that the 
new Korea of General Park Chung Hee is all wise, unfailingly benevolent, ever engaged 
in providing | 'equal justice under law [whose law?] for rich and poor alike"? And why 
is Chang Myun's government called “the closest one to a democracy Koreans had known" 
when the party he led is described not as an opponent of Rhee's liberal party but as "a 
collaborator with an oligarchy" of corruption? Nor is this double standard applied only 
to goveráments that have been engulfed in Korea's hapless history. The military junta 
that seized p power in 1961 is described in glamorous language since, under it, corrupt 
officials were; dismissed, relief provided for the needy, hoodlums arrested, farmers 
helped, tax evaders punished, and all bribery of police or prosecutors ended! Why then 
does the picture change when one reaches the "Conclusions"? Why has General Park 
now become i $o arbitrary and patriarchal? Why bas bribery again "proved as expeditious" 
as it “was necessary under the Japanese, Rhee and Chang rules”? Flamboyant general- 
izations, unsupported claims, and imprecise assertions make the conclusions a cobweb 
of hopes, reflecting, I fear, the persistent optimism poisoned with negativism that has for 
generations made political agreement and economic progress so difficult in the “land of 
the morning calm. d 

School of Advanced International Studtes, 

Johns cane University E. A. J. JOHNSON 








THE UNITED STATES AND THE SINO-SOVIET BLOC IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. 
By Oliver, E. Clubb, fr. (Washington, D. C.: Brookings Institution. 1962. Pp. ix, 173. 
Cloth $3.00, paper $2.00.) Clubb's analysis of America's role in postwar Southeast Asia 
takes its place among the best of the series of similar studies sponsored by the Brookings 
Institution. The first two-thirds of the book describe the successive phases of the Sino- 
Soviet intrusion and the American rejoinder. The last third weighs alternative answers 


- to specific policy questions. The excellent concluding summary is followed by a docu- 


mentary appendix, a bibliography, and an index. Captivated by preconceptions concern- 
ing a monolithic Communist world conspiracy, the architects of American policy obvi- 
ously failed to, take into account the political and social realities of the Southeast Asian 
peoples immediately concerned. America sacrificed the confidence of "Vietnamese 
nationalists by supporting French counterrevolution, and more recently by becoming 
virtually captive to Ngo Dinh Diem’s repressive and faltering regime. Washington 
similarly failed to champion Indonesian nationalist aspirations until after the exasperating 
second Dutch police action of 1948 and only decided to counsel Dutch withdrawal from 
Irian after. Sukarno had solicited massive Soviet military aid. Secretary Dulles’ grant of 
military aid to Pakistan ignored inexcusably the political implications of such action, 
and the permitting of American arms from Formosa to reach Kuomintang rebels in 
Burma was equally blind. The United States backed a Right-wing military coup in Laos 
only to discover i in the end that the well-equipped army lacked the will to fight and that 
financial aid gravitated into official pockets, Clubb’s closely reasoned conclusions argue 
that American objectives can probably best be achieved by fashioning a broad neutralized 
| t 
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zone in Southeast Ásia and by putting emphasis on the United Nations to provide 
collective security. Economic and technical aid should also be channeled through a 
multilateral! agency like the Colombo Plan, which the Soviet Union could be invited to 
join. Overt military aid must be subordinated to a policy of strengthening popular 
civilian regimes. Ngo Dinh Diem's government, if refusing to reform, should be aban. 
doned before its inevitable debacle in favor of a negotiated compromise settlement for 
all Vietnam, engineered by the Geneva settlement sponsors or by the United Nations. 
Clubb's account is somewhat deficient as objective history because it argues a thesis. The 
book tends at times to credit newspaper reports uncritically and operates within a too- 
restricted frame of reference. Part of the difficulty lay in American unfamiliarity with 
the local scene and with the Europe-oriented viewpoint of ranking officers of the State 
Department, who had to deal in Washington with representatives of De Gaulle and the 
Dutch. After 1949 the Department's Far East Policy Division itself was denuded of many 
of its abler officers, including the elder Clubb, by the Dulles purge. But this book is quite 
properly concerned with what the United States should do now, and Clubb makes a 
convincing case for a drastic change. 

Ohio University Jonn F. Capy 


AMERICAS 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. By Bernard Berelson 
et al. [Sponsored by the American Council of Learned Societies and the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies.] (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World. 1962. Pp. xii, 303. 
$2.40.) This collection of essays is intended as a necessary early step toward a compre- 
hensive reorganization of the social studies program in the schools. A historian, a 
geographer, a political scientist, an economist, a cultural anthropologist, a sociologist, a 
psychologist, and specialists in Asian and East European area studies, each defines that 
minimum content and methodology of his discipline with which he believes every 
school child should be acquainted before high school graduation. The essays, together 
with an introduction by Bernard Berelson and an “afterword” by Lewis Paul Todd, thus 
mark out the inner limits of an ideal social studies program. The writers do not, how- 
ever, suggest detailed courses, but rather strive to eliminate intrenched misconceptions 
and to provide sound bases for “responsible discussion” among those who will later 
work out school curriculums. The book reflects, nevertheless, recently renewed aware- 
ness among scholars in all fields that they must collaborate with school people in. the 
production of plans and materials for the instruction of children of every age if schools 
are to fulfill their responsibilities. One running argument among the essayists should 
command the special attention of historians. Joseph R. Strayer’s chapter on "History" 
admits that besides history, “Some courses that draw more heavily on the methods of the 
other social sciences are necessary,” but he argues for giving history “a large part of 
the burden of providing students with the necessary understanding, information, atti- 
tudes, and skills” which the social sciences are expected to inculcate. The other writers, 
not otherwise altogether agreed among themselves, but all drawing frequently upon 
historical data, repeatedly protest that their disciplines cannot be properly taught by 
historically trained teachers conducting courses labeled "history." This interdisciplinary 
difference of opinion requires thoughtful resolution before the hoped for reform can 
come about. 

Roland Park Country School, Baltimore, Maryland MARGARETA FAISSLER 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Advisory Editor, TAomas C. 
Cochran. Editor, Wayne Andrews. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1962. Pp. viii, 
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1156, $19. sol) In 1940, under the editorship of James Truslow Adams, five volumes of 
the Dictionary of American History were published. In 196r these were supplemented 
by a sixth volume to bring the publication up to date. The present large book, with 
pages of double columns, is a reduced version of the earlier work. Aided by a staff of 
over a hundred, the editors have excised or concised the thousands of articles appearing 
in the original. In the process of selection those articles believed to be “basic” were, 
naturally, pum ed as were those adjudged "useful," although in condensed form. Some 
articles représent a commendable regrouping of materials. T'hus "Confederate States of 
America" S d includes topics on blockade, financial policies, judicial system, prisons, 
and so forth, all of which had been separately treated in the original. The omissions are 
occasionally surprising. “Jacksonian Democracy” is in the index and is referred to in 
several places, but no article is devoted to it. Are the editors unconvinced of its exist- 
ence? On the other hand lengthy, important articles, on labor, education, the American 
Revolution, are preserved intact in this volume. Obviously much had to go. A reader 
must look elsewhere now to find out what “Dark Horse” means. And can it be that 
“Dollar : a Year Man,” formerly in the 1940 volume, is the victim of inflation? There is - 
much that remains in this Concise Dictionary of American History to make it a useful 
and, generally, authoritative reference work. 

City dei K New York MICHAEL KRAUS 


THE GÓLDEN ROAD: THE STORY OF CALIFORNIA'S SPANISH MISSION 
TRAIL. By Felix Riesenberg, Jr. [The American Trails Series.] (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1962. Pp. 315. $6.95.) This is a lighthearted narrative history of 
the California coast between San Diego and San Francisco since prehistoric times. The 
author, who'was a newspaperman and writer of children's stories and popular historical 
narrativés, describes the development of the road paralleling the shore line from 
aboriginal trail to motor freeway. He narrates the story of explorers, the Franciscan 
missions, the ranchos, the Mexican War, the gold rush, highwaymen, the coastal stages, 
tourists, and finally the era of the automobile and of metropolitan California. Picturesque 
personalities land colorful events receive major emphasis. Reisenberg’s notes and bibliog- 
raphy reflect; wide reading of printed sources and secondary accounts although there are 
important omissions. Citations in the notes are not exact, and there are numerous errors 
here as welljas in the text itself. The book is illustrated by amusing pen sketches and a 
decorative but inaccurate map. Reisenberg tells the story well, includes much sound 
historical fact and a good many legends, and has written a most acceptable handbook 
for the casual tourist though the serious student will not find much of importance in it. 
Pomona: College Joun HASKELL KEMBLE 





NEW MEXICO: A HISTORY OF FOUR CENTURIES. By Warren A. Beck. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 363. $5.95.) A standard history 
of New :Mexico has long been needed. The early works of Twitchell and his contempo- 
raries, inadequate in the first place, have long been outdated. Frank Reeve's scholarly 
history i is a subscription publication not generally available. Paul Horgan's Great River 
is mainly a literary interpretation that does not fall in the category here considered. 
Professor Beck has attempted to fill the need. New Mexico is a one-volume survey of the 
state's four-century history. The casual reader will learn much from it, but one who 
expects more than a superficial glimpse of New Mexico’s past will be disappointed. The 
book is based largely on secondary and often poorly chosen sources. The footnotes and 
bibliography are heavy with master’s theses and doctoral dissertations and with Ban- 
croft, but such fundamental works as Lansing Bloom’s study of New Mexico under 
Mexican rule and Reeve's series of articles on Indian affairs are notably absent. The 
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chapters dealing with the twentieth century emerge with tbe greatest strength, the 
Spanish era ranking next, and the territorial period running a poor third. Territorial 
politics rate only incidental mention as part of discussions of other matters. 'The chapter 
on the Indian menace, an enormously significant phase of New Mexico history, exhibits 
little understanding of the problem and is inaccurate in particulars. The colonial and 
territorial chapters are weakened by deferring consideration of mining, stock raising, 
and transportation, all vital forces in these periods, until chapters concerned primarily 
with the twentieth century. One may question, too, the order of significance that assigns 
seven pages to the Lincoln County cattlemen's war as against five to the American con- 
quest of 1846 and four to the Coronado expedition. And finally, the author approaches 
the land and its people with a lack of sympathy that tends to inhibit a true understand- 
ing of its history. New Mexico's past offers a depth and a diversity found in the histories 
of few western states. Beck has succeeded in capturing much of the diversity, but he has 
failed to penetrate the depth. 

National Park Service Rosert M. UrLeY 


AMERICAN INDIANS. By William T. Hagan. [The Chicago History of American 
Civilization.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. vi, 190. $1.75.) William 
T. Hagan's study of the American Indians, issued in hard cover in 1961 by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press in its "Chicago History of American Civilization” series, edited by 
Daniel J. Boorstin, is now available in paperback form. It is a summary of Indian-white 
relations from colonial times to the present and must of necessity skim the surface of 
the various facets of that relationship. The task is accomplished with ease and skill. The 
narrative is simple and direct and is relieved by a gentle sarcasm directed at the all too 
frequent hypocrisy and blindness of the "civilizing" race, and by a resigned sympathy 
for the unhappy objects of the white man's policy. Hagan sticks to the bonds of war, 
trade, mission work, and governmental relations in his narration, neither delving into 
Indian culture as such, nor into white. Nor is his study philosophical or theoretical. The 
only philosophy emerging from the narration is that anyone who was Indian during the 
course of American history chose the wrong side. Excellent lists of suggested reading 
accompany each chapter, and there is a useful listing of important dates. The illustra- 
tions, all photographs, are drawn almost entirely from the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy of the Smithsonian Institution and suggest a too-hasty response to an editorial 
demand. Hagan, currently president of the American Indian Ethnohistoric Conference, 
has provided a useful handbook for the student of Indian-white relations in the United 
States. 

Smithsonian Institution WiLcoma E. WASHBURN 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF RELIGION IN AMERICA. By Edwin Scott Gaustad. 
(New York: Harper and Row. 1962. Pp. xii, 179. $8.95.) Apparently taking his cue 
from Charles O. Paullin’s monumental 4Has of the Historical Geography of the United 
States, Professor Gaustad has assembled an attractive, interesting, and useful reference 
work on the development of American churches. Part I includes sketches of the major 
religious bodies of the colonial period, with maps showing the location of various con- 
gregations in 1650 and 1750. (Paullin supplies comparable maps for 1775, 1860, and 
1890.) Part II deals with the growth of the colonial and larger noncolonial bodies from 
1800 to 1960, with maps for 1850 and 1950. Part III presents similar data for smaller 
and more recent religious groups. Part IV concerns religion among the Indians, the 
Negroes, the Jews, and in Alaska and Hawaii. The work 1s rounded out with a variety 
of charts, graphs, tables, indexes, and a large colored fold out map showing the pre- 
dominant religious group in every county of the United States, A list of sources accom- 
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panies the section on each of the religious bodies discussed, thus providing a compre- 
hensive bibliography of American church history. The text is both scholarly and lively, 
the charts and maps are well done, and the book has been handsomely produced by the 
publishers. It should be widely consulted. 

Pennsylvania ¡State University Ira V. Brown 


WILLIAM PENN'S "HOLY EXPERIMENT": THE FOUNDING OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, 1681-1701. By Edwin B. Bronner. (New York: Columbia University Press 
for Temple University. 1962. Pp. 306. $6.00.) If anyone deludes himself that all the 
major work in American colonial history has been done, let him try to cite a single 
satisfactory treatment of Pennsylvania's first century, or, failing that, a half-dozen 
definitive studies of shorter periods or particular problems. Possibly it could be done for 
Virginia or Massachusetts, but not for Pennsylvania. (Could it be done for Rhode Island, 
New York, Maryland, the Carolinas?) Yet from any viewpoint Pennsylvania was, one 
supposes, a major colony. The chief worth of Mr. Bronner's book lies here: it is a solid, 
judicious, scholarly narrative and analysis of the political history of the Quaker province 
in its critical first two decades. It is a tangled history, often obscure from want of evi- 
dence. Yet Bronner makes it as clear as possible. He moves from the pioneering days 
through 'the growing pains of the later 1680's, the political and religious conflicts of the 
early 1690's,lthe royal government interlude from 1693 to 1695, the uncertainties of 
Governor William Markham's administration, to Penn's final return, when he found 
his province. a flourishing plantation but hardly any longer a “holy experiment” He 
shows how the Assembly, initially almost impotent, grew in power until by 1696 it was 
already equal in authority with the Council. He also shows how Penn's long absence 
weakened his prestige, made him merely “a figure in the distance who wrote letters 
and tried to collect quitrents.” Being a Quaker and an idealist, Bronner understands 
what the "holy experiment" was intended to be: "a virtuous government and society," 
founded by ¡virtuous men under divine guidance as an example to the world. Being a 
historian and a realist, he knows from his sources how many forces, internal and 
external, frustrated Penn's hopes. Acquisitiveness and selfishness, power seeking and 
dishonesty are part of the story. Leaders like Thomas Lloyd, of whom historians have 
had a high opinion, turn out to have been sometimes weak or crafty. Penn himself had 
of course a dual motive: to launch a "holy experiment" and to reap a large income. 
Theological| quarrels between Friends and George Keith's "Christian Quakers" had 
political repercussions—more, perhaps, than Bronner acknowledges. Possibly indeed, as 
Bronner hints, the “holy experiment” was doomed from the start by the colony’s situa- 
tion in,the British Empire. In any event, he declares, the "holy experiment" was dead 
by 1701. Some would say it went on until 1756, though in progressively diminished 
form. Bronher quotes Penn on the Pennsylvania Friends in 1696: “. . . I will not say 
they have not their weaknesses; Some may be high, some selfish, Some hott, yet they 
are a people Called and In some measure Saved by the Lord.” Was not Penn right on 
both points? 

Swarthmore College FazpERicK B. Torrzs 


PENNSYLVANIA: SEED OF A NATION. By Paul A. W. Wallace. [Regions of 
America Book.] (New York: Harper and Row. 1962. Pp. xii, 322. $6.95.) Pennsylvania 
exhibits more diversity of geography, of population, of politics, of economy, and of 
social structure than any of the eastern states. Partly for this reason no satisfactory his- 
tory of theiregion exists. Within the last twenty years, however, many monographs about 
Pennsylvania have been written. Using this recent scholarship and combining it with 
his own lifelong knowledge of Pennsylvania, Wallace has produced a new synthesis. 
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His book is brief, but he has selected material so skillfully and written with such sharp 
imagery that he illustrates the complexities of Pennsylvania's history from the glacial 
age until the present with remarkable completeness and accuracy. Wallace traces the 
successive stages of Pennsylvania's development in thirty-three selfcontained topical 
chapters and unifies the whole by interpretation. Extreme diversity, bred of tolerance, 
free institutions, and rugged terrain, produced a commonwealth that "exhibited a spirit 
of compromise rather than the all-or-nothing" attitude; Pennsylvania has always moved 
with the main currents of national development. The author is a literary artist and a 
careful historian. The reader will soon discover that this book offers not only vivid, 
down-to-earth writing, but provocative insights, philosophic speculation, and genuine 
wit 

Pennsylvania State University Pump S. KLEIN 


THE OLD POST ROAD: THE STORY OF THE BOSTON POST ROAD. By 
Stewart H. Holbrook. [The American Trails Series.] (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1962. Pp. 273. $6.95.) Earlier books by Stewart Holbrook make this volume a 
familiar friend. Though certainly not the kind of history taught in graduate schools nor 
written in a style that usually emerges from them, this anecdotal narrative, dressed out 
in the author's inimitable breezy manner, should find a wide popularity. Nor will the 
innumerable personal asides, sometimes crotchety but invariably amusing, diminish its 
appeal. The first third of this handsomely published volume deals with a running com- 
mentary on turnpikes, stagecoaches, stage drivers, taverns, and such else as pertain 
reasonably to the post road. Thereafter the reader is taken mile by mile on a historical 
travelogue along the various land routes between Boston and New York. It appears 
there was not one but three post roads from Boston to New Haven, an upper, middle, 
and lower route, the last itself divided into three alternates. From New Haven to New 
York there was only one road. En route the reader is regaled by a continuous series of 
stories about the people and events that made up the post road's three centuries of 
history. Some are well known; others are less familiar. Side excursions describe chair- 
making in Collinsville or coach manufacture in Concord though neither place was on 
the post road. Hartford, which was, seems neglected. How true are all these intriguing 
vignettes is another matter. Holbrook frequently escapes responsibility by a disarming 
"or so I was told" afterstatement, but whether they are history or folklore, they are 
undeniably readable. The material has been gathered chiefly from well-known secondary 
accounts; even "historical markers" have been exploited for information. The bibliog- 
raphy is not extensive, and one wonders why greater use was not made of the many 
narratives of travelers, native and foreign, who journeyed over the highway. It would 
be unfair to say this book is what one reads in the better Sunday newspaper supplements, 
but it is at times superficial, and it certainly is not the definitive work on the post road. 
But who shall complain? It reads well and entertains magnificently. Surely history may 
be permitted on occasion to show her smiling as well as her sterner face. 

Boston University W. S. Tryon 


THE INTELLECTUAL VERSUS THE CITY: FROM THOMAS JEFFERSON 
TO FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT. By Morton and Lucia White. [Publications of the 
Joint Center for Urban Studies.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press and the 
M.I.T. Press. 1962. Pp. x, 270. $5.50.) Excerpts from the writings of a score of eminent 
Americans who in greater or lesser degree deplored the city and city life in the United 
States supply the basis of this study. From these selections the philosopher and his wife 
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who prepared this analysis conclude that intellectuals’ antiurbanism from the 1780's 
onward derives from two mutually opposed sources, first from a romanticism, like 
Emerson’s, Hawthorne's, and Melville's, which labeled the city intrinsically evil, and 
second im dii exemplified in William Dean Howells’, John Dewey's, and Robert 
Park's works that the American city displayed too little of the urbanity that made Old 
World cities a major force of civilization. Apart from the interpretation of Jefferson's 
attitudes, the argument is at once convincing and interesting in so far as it rests on the 
statements of the individuals the Whites selected as speaking for American intellectuals. 
The book's great weakness is that it professes to be far more inclusive that it in fact is, 
for while the authors imply and the title suggests that they have examined the ideas of 
the leading thinkers of each generation, the list, heavily weighted as it is with men of 
letters, omits e jurist, the preacher, and, except for passing allusions to Benjamin 
Franklin, the, scientist. In summarizing Jefferson's position, furthermore, the text fails 
to mention his cagerness to have the new federal capital located in the South, not only 
because of political prestige but also, as his letters show, because a Virginia or Maryland 
site would bring to the South merchants, “foreigners, manufacturers and settlers,” in 
short, urban development. It is also disconcerting to have Philadelphia called America's 
largest ay in 1800 and Cincinnati's eight hundred inhabitants multiplied to fifteen 
thousand. ‚And yet in spite of overstatements, some factual inaccuracies, and disturbing 
omissions |from the ranks of significant American intellectuals, the book i is thought pro- 
voking and worth reading. 

Washington, D. C. CoxsrANcE McLAUGHLIN GREEN 





THE PAPERS OF SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON. Volume XIII. Prepared for publica- 
tion by Milton W. Hamilton. (Albany: University of the State of New York. 1962. Pp. 
xiii, 1026. $10.00.) At long last, with this thirteenth volume, the monumental publica- 
tion of The Papers of Sir William Johnson draws to a close. Since the first volume was 
published' in 1921, the work has passed through several successive editorial hands and 
has succeeded, in the face of unusual editorial problems, in maintaining the high and 
exacting scholarly standards evinced at the start, The result has been a set of volumes of 
great value. This final volume continues to present material selected on a wide basis— 
letters to and! from Johnson, official documents, and lengthy records of negotiations and 
conferences with the Indians—and continues its rich contribution to an understanding 
of the eighteenth-century frontier and its problems. The first twelve volumes in the 
series comprise two chronological sequences between 1738 and 1788, the last four 
volumes including material discovered too late for inclusion in the earlier sequence. This 
latest is a single addenda volume, covering the full range of years from 1738, when 
Johnson first arrived in the Mohawk Valley, and including not only some additional 
documents found too late to be included in Volumes IX-XII but some more lengthy 
documents which it had not seemed feasible to print in the earlier volumes. These 
include, among others, the Journals of Warren Johnson and Robert Rogers, Sir William's 
record of the Niagara campaign (1759) and his journey to Detroit (1761), and interest- 
ing material ' concerning the building of “Johnson Hall” (1763). A detailed inventory of 
the furnishings of "Johnson Hall," taken at the time of Sir William's death in 1774, fur- 
nishes additiónal material for a picture of life on this manorial estate. Also included are 
an essay: by Hamilton on the Johnson portraits, which supplements and corrects an 
earlier account i in Volume II; a valuable chronological list of documents printed in all 
thirteen volumes with page reference for each; and an errata list for Volumes I-XII. A 
most helpful conclusion to the series, in the form of a complete index volume, is now in 
preparation as Volume XIV and will probably be published late in 1964. 

Dartmouth G ollege ALLEN R. Forey 
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THE CHEROKEE FRONTIER: CONFLICT AND SURVIVAL, 1740-62. By 
David H. Corkran. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1962. Pp. xiii, 302. $5.00.) 
In this excellent study an attempt has been made to interpret the relations of the Chero- 
kee with the English and French from the viewpoint of the Indians rather than pri- 
marily fram that of the whites. Thus it is a valuable supplement to previous works on 
the subject, especially since the author has used some sources that had not been used to 
any extent before. In connection with his analysis of Cherokee factionalism, Corkran 
develops an interesting theory concerning an explosive aftermath of Sir Alexander 
Cuming's visit of 1729 and his proclaiming Moytoy of Great Tellico as emperor of the 
Cherokee Nation. When this selection was at length confirmed in 1738 by the English 
government at Charleston (then Charlestown), the Great Tellico-Hiwassee group of 
Overhill towns became strongly pro-English, but those along the Little Tennessee River 
(then called, as the author neglects to point out, the Tennessee), especially Chota and 
Tenase, were greatly antagonized since traditionally they were the center of power in 
the Cherokee Nation. Consequently, under the leadership of Old Hop and the Little 
Carpenter, the Chota group became anti-English and inclined to intrigue with the 
French. Later, Moytoy's son and successor lost face, and the English recognized Old 
Hop as emperor. This in turn antagonized the Great Tellico group and paved the way 
for their intrigues with the French and also for efforts of the Lower Cherokee towns, in 
South Carolina, to escape from the domineering control by Chota. According to Corkran, 
the chief reason for the building of Fort Prince George among the Lower Cherokees in 
1753 was to encourage those Indians to adopt an independent policy. This Cherokee 
factionalism, as the author points out, was only one of many factors, including dissatis- 
faction with trade conditions, that interfered with English efforts to obtain Cherokee 
aid against the French and contributed to the outbreak of the Cherokee War and the 
massacre at Fort Loudoun, but other writers have given it inadequate consideration. 
The author's treatment of the subjects of Fort Loudoun and the Cherokee War is the 
most complete I have seen. The book is well illustrated and includes two helpful maps 
(although some rivers are erroneously located) and a well-annotated bibliography. 
University of Tennessee STANLEY J. FOLMSBEE 


WILLIAM HENRY DRAYTON AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By 
William M. Dabney and Marion Dargan. (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press. 1962. Pp. xiii, 225. $5.00.) This biographical study of William Henry Drayton is 
somewhat unusual in that it was begun by one historian, Marion Dargan, and completed 
by another, William M. Dabney. The result is an interesting book about one of the 
most fascinating characters in the second rank of the gallery of revolutionary figures. 
Dabney should be commended for his part in the making of it. Had not Drayton died 
at the age of thirty-seven, he would have been conspicuous in the revolutionary genera- 
tion. As it was, an ardent and effective patriot leader in the early years of the War of 
Independence, he is chiefly remembered in South Carolina. Born into its aristocracy, he 
was a nephew of Lieutenant Governor William Bull II, inherited some money, married 
more, and was educated at Westminster and Balliol College. He was vain and super- 
cilious, set himself well above common folk, and might well have been a Tory, like his 
distinguished uncle. Moreover, he seemed ardently committed to the crown in his 
twenties, for he openly and boldly censured nonimportation and its champions in South 
Carolina in 1769 in his letters to the press of "Freeman." In consequence he was petted 
in London by George III and his friends, but Drayton received no important concrete 
reward from them. By 1774 he had become a surprisingly vigorous defender of Ameri- 
can rights. During the years 1775-1776, as a member of the South Carolina Provincial 
Congress and several of its committees, he took the lead in harassing Tories and pre- 
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paring for war, and he was one of the first among the prominent patriots in the South 
to demand independence. In the closing years of his life he was a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress and a champion of southern versus northern interests, Á very interest- 
ing question 1s: why did Drayton become a flaming patriot? The answer may be in his 
pride, wounded by British neglect of him, in economic considerations, in political prin- 
dple, or in some combination thereof. Dabney offers evidence toward an answer, but 
properly refrains from giving a precise judgment since the evidence is conflicting and 
scanty. There, can be no question that Drayton was courageous, able, and energetic, and 
no doubt that he powerfully stimulated South Carolina toward independence. Accord- 
ingly, this first detailed study of his career, not likely soon to be superseded, is a valuable 
one. 


Duke University Jonn R. ALDEN 


WILLIAM PLUMER OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 1759-1850. By Lynn W. Turner. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture. 1962. Pp. 366. $7.50.) We know too little about the third-rate 
political figures of the past. Such a man was William Plumer of New Hampshire: 
lawyer, politician, senator, and governor. Known as the only presidential elector to vote 
against James Monroe in 1820, Plumer was extremely active in local and state political 
circles, served as United States senator during a difficult period, fought to ratify the 
federal Constitution, led in writing New Hampshire’s constitution of 1791-1792, and 
successfully made the shift from Federalist to Jeffersonian. Plumer lacked strong quali- 
ties of leadership, was often partisan and petty in his judgments, and skated over thin 
ice during the Federalist “treason” of 1804. Unlike most figures of comparable impor- 
tance (or lack of it), Plumer left voluminous records: the New Hampshire State Library, 
the New Hampshire Historical Society Library, and the Library of Congress all con- 
tain letters and manuscripts. Plumer himself compiled and wrote hundreds of pages of 
journal, ‘diary, and manuscript record. He also wrote hundreds of newspaper essays. In 
1856 William Plumer, Jr., published a biography of his father. For the next century 
the manuscripts waited for a competent and dedicated biographer. Such a person has 
appeared in President Turner of Otterbein College. The mass of manuscript material has 
been carefully and intelligently used. The author demonstrates competency both in the 
local sources of New Hampshire" s history and in the national political scene at the turn 
of the century. This volume is especially good for its analysis of Federalist tactics and 
mistakes in New Hampshire, and for the secession “plot” of 1804. Plumer's often para- 
doxical personality is soundly portrayed; his political switch from die-hard Federalist to 
enthusiastic |Jeffersonian is analyzed and explained; his mistakes and weaknesses are 
treated ‘openly. This biography fills a real need; indispensable to a study of New 
Hampshire's past, it has significance for the national scene during the first two decades 
of the dinetecnthi century. 

State epee? of New York, Cortland RALPH ÁDAMS BROWN 


THE KIOWAS. By Mildred P. Mayhall. [The Civilization of the American Indian 
Series, Number 63.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1962. Pp. xviii, 315. 
$5.95.) Mildred Mayhall has accepted a very difficult challenge in attempting to write 
an ethnohistory of the warlike Kiowa tribe of the southern Plains. Unfortunately, the 
wealth 'of accounts of early traders, travelers, and explorers, which enrich the history 
of many other Plains Indian tribes simply does not exist for the Kiowa. There is, in fact, 
no well-rounded contemporary description of Kiowa culture prior to the extermination 
of the buffalo i in the 1870's in the extensive literature on the Great Plains. As early as 
1682 La Salle heard of the Kiowa (under the name "Manrhoats") as well-mounted In- 
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dians on the distant plains who were actively trading horses from the Spanish South- 
west to the tribes of the Missouri Valley. Yet references to the Kiowa are few and frag- 
mentary in the published writings of the subsequent 150 years. In her chapter on Kiowa 
culture of the period 1775-1875 the author characterizes these people as a typical Plains 
Indian tribe. As have many writers before her, she emphasizes the importance of the 
acquisition of horses to the flowering of Plains Indian culture in the historic period, but 
she does not define the role of the Kiowa, one of the first tribes of the region to acquire 
horses, in the development of this culture. Her descriptions of Kiowa culture during 
that century appear to be both superficial and static. Surely prolonged contacts with 
Texans and Mexicans must have wrought significant changes in Kiowa culture such 
as were not common to the tribes living on the Plains farther north who were subjected 
to different influences from competing British and American traders. The Kiowa are 
best remembered in western history for their savage opposition to the expansion of 
white trade and settlement during the four decades prior to their pacification by the 
army in 1875. The author chronicles the succession of actions in which the Kiowa fought, 
but she fails to provide an adequate description of Kiowa methods of fighting. One does 
not find in this book the keen insights on Kiowa warfare that appear in the writings 
of Colonel Wilbur S. Nye. Nor does one find the perceptive understanding of the dy- 
namics of Kiowa culture that pervades Alice Marriotts Ten Grandmothers. It would 
appear that Nye and Miss Marriott, by approaching their study of the Kiowa through 
prolonged interviews with elderly members of that tribe, acquired a feeling for Kiowa 
culture that eluded Mrs. Mayhall in her reliance upon the literature for her basic data. 
Smithsonian Institution Jonn C, Ewers 


VOM WERDEN EINER NATION: SECHS KAPITEL AUS DER AMER- 
IKANISCHEN GESCHICHTE. By Bernhard Goldschmidt. (Hamburg: Hans Christ- 
ians Verlag. 1961. Pp. 133. DM 7.80.) The author premises the need for this book on 
his belief that “the limited knowledge of the development and nature of the North 
American states has cost Germany total defeat in two unnecessary wars.” Though the 
knowledge of the Germans about everything American has subsequently been broad- 
ened and deepened, the sources have been accounts of recent travelers rather than por- 
trayals of America based on historical research, so necessary for a full understanding of 
the present-day United States. The six chapters of the book, originally given as lectures, 
are presented here in expanded form so that they may reach a larger audience, not as 
the work of a historian or specialist but as pleasant reading. The chapters are entitled: 
“Alexander Hamilton and the American Constitution,” “An Unknown War [War of 
1812]," "Andrew Jackson and His Time," “The Settlement of the West," “Abraham 
Lincoln," and "Gettysburg and Königgrätz”; the leitmotiv is the presentation of the 
traditions and sources of national development in order that the true character of the 
United States may be understood. Goldschmidt concludes from the history of the United 
States Constitution that “in the long run only conservative people fare well.” He finds 
that Hamiltonianism has won out over Jeffersonianism. He discerns no distinction be- 
tween Jeffersonian and Jacksonian democracy. The author sought parallels between 
episodes in United States and German history, as in the unification of the two nations, 
which in each case was accomplished through final resort to "Blut und Eisen.” The 
parallel attempted between Gettysburg and Kóniggrátz is even more strained. The 
American national characteristics seen stemming from the influence of the frontier are 
"the relentless exploitation of opportunity," "the worship of success," "the overevalua- 
tion of the material above the intellectual and artistic values," "imperturbable optimism," 
"hasty decision," and “a strong individualism which often culminates in lawlessness.” 
Haile Sellassie University Rosert La FOLLETTE 
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RELIGION AND THE PRESIDENCY: A RECURRING AMERICAN PROB- 
LEM. By Berton Dulce and Edward ]. Richter. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1962. 
Pp. x, 245. $6. 00.) The subtitle of Religion and the Presidency i is A Recurring American 
Problem. Because of the continuing battle against bigotry in politics the authors used 
cight brief chapters, about half of the book, to discuss this aspect of the elections of 
Jefferson, Jackson, Polk, Pierce, Hayes, Cleveland, Wilson, and Theodore and Franklin 
Roosevelt. No new research is evident. Taking up the significant election of 1928, the 
authors depart from a pattern of selecting chapter titles referring to the winners to 
discuss Alfred E, Smith as “A New Kind of Candidate.” While there is no evidence 
that they used Hoover's Memoirs or Edmund Moore's 4 Catholic Runs for President, 
they accept the viewpoint that 1928 was not a Democratic year and that factors other 
than Smith's! Roman Catholic affiliation caused his defeat. But in these chapters the 
authors overlook the import of evidence that contradicts another major thesis: namely, 

"jt has taken 184 years, 4 months, and 4 days after the founding of our country to 
elect a ‘minority’ President.” Not from bigotry, but from bias, they overlooked the fact 
that Herbert Hoover, being a Quaker, was a "minority" President if the word relates 
to the numerical membership of a particular church group. Furthermore, if Jefferson 
and John Adams be considered deists and John Q. Adams a Unitarian, these were 
definitely “minority” victors, The word “minority” is too narrowly construed to be 
strictly accurate when it is used to mean only Catholic versus Protestant. Forty million 
American Roman Catholics should not be thought of as a "minority" Christian group 
in 1960. The half of the book dealing with Kennedy's courageous preconvention tactics, 
the immediate reactions to his nomination including the "Washington Manifesto," 
Kennedy’s conference with the Ministerial Association of Greater Houston, and the 
campaign windup r make an excellent monograph which could stand alone as a fine 
job of reporting, using the religious and secular press. The authors do not record any 
questioning of Nixon's difficulty as a religious "minority" candidate in harmonizing a 
potential role as commander in chief with the traditional pacifism of his Quaker faith. 
The importance of the urban vote is stressed. That no religious group, either Jewish, 
Catholic! Baptist, or Methodist, voted as a bloc is heartening for the future of American 
democracy. It was Nixon, of a “minority” Christian faith, who lost in 1960, eee not 
simply for his religious affiliation. 

University of Texas Rosert C. Goni 


: WE THÈ WOMEN: CAREER FIRSTS OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY AMER- 

ICA. By Madeleine B. Stern. (New York: Schulte Publishing Company. 1963. Pp. x, 
403. $7. 95.) Miss Stern, who has three fulllength biographies of women to her credit, 
has in We the Women followed the pattern of her Imprints on History: Book Pub- 
lishers and American Frontiers (1956): that of a series of biographic sketches with a 
common theme. We the Women presents fourteen feminine “firsts” in various nine- 
teenth-century American fields. The author selected these fourteen not only for their 
precedent shattering accomplishments, “but because their lives were exciting and their 
struggles dramatic. ” All of them, certainly, were veritable dynamos; some achieved 
success in more than one field. The portraits vary considerably in depth and richness, 
a difference that stems from variations in sources. Where they are numerous, the women 
stand forth convincingly. Even in these superior sketches, however, one learns little or 
nothing about possible motivations that impelled the women to disregard the mores 
of their period for unconventional goals. As is to be expected in such a series, the author 
is always the enthusiast, sometimes even the cheerleader who excitedly guides the 
reader from victory to victory. The reader is likely, however, to forgive the soniewhat 
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breathless tone in admiration of the genuinely remarkable feats of these “firsts,” as, for 
example, that of Belva Ann Lockwood, who after a five-year struggle succeeded in 
lobbying a bill through Congress permitting women lawyers to appear before the federal 
courts. Miss Stern writes smoothly and colorfully, but sometimes unwittingly permits 
color to impede clarity. She has ferreted out materials with scholarly zeal; her notes on 
sources constitute almost a quarter of the book. These notes are organized at the back 
according to chapters, but, quite irritatingly, there is no footnoting to indicate connec- 
tions between the sources and the generalizations or quotations. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the author, after all her painstaking research, failed to take this final simple 
step toward scholarly status, unless it was at her publisher’s behest. Yet the general 
reader who is undismayed by the eighty pages on sources would scarcely balk at foot- 
note numbers in considering a purchase. The lack is especially regrettable in view of 
the book’s real merit, not only in preserving the accomplishments of the fourteen, most 
of whom might otherwise have remained in oblivion, but in presenting such interesting 
side lights on nineteenth-century America as the development of original design in inte- 
rior decoration, beginnings in home economics, progress in dentistry, early struggles of 
Antioch College, and intimate glimpses of Horace Mann. 

Montgomery junior College Mary R. DEARINO 


AMERICAN RAILROADS. By John F. Stover. [The Chicago History of American 
Civilization.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. x, 302. $1.95.) The ed- 
itor’s preface to this book refers to it as a “factual guide.” As such, it lays no claim 
to presenting new information but only to summarizing the old. If its brief summation 
leaves the reader’s thirst for knowledge unslaked, he can supplement the story to any 
extent desired from the appended ten-page list of suggested reading. In the text he 
will not travel uncharted paths or encounter any novelties or heterodoxies. The author 
begins by outlining the familiar story of railroad building, in quest of trade to the 
Mississippi Valley by the Atlantic coast cities, deprived of foreign commerce by the War 
of 1812. He accepts the orthodox, but (to me) dubious, view that among the valuable 
services rendered by the completed northern lines in the following Civil War was that of 
cementing the loyalty of the Northwest to the Union. The federal government was by 
this time sufficiently aware of the importance of railroads to impose on the northern lines 
a mild control and to direct against the southern lines an attack that reduced them to 
shambles. After the war the rebuilding of the southern roads shared the spotlight with 
the construction of the transcontinental roads to the Pacific, both tasks being completed 
to the accompaniment of corruption and malpractice so raucous as to result ultimately 
in Granger laws, federal regulation, and a public distrust that a century of subsequent 
good behavior has been unable to eradicate. It is shown that the huge government sub- 
sidies to the transcontinental lines were more than repaid by services rendered in the 
two world wars. In both these wars the railroads chafed and prospered under govern- 
ment control, but since that time their history has been onc of constant decline because 
of automobile competition and the strait jacket of federal regulation. I think that Pro- 
fessor Stover's discussion of southern railroad building after the Civil War is inadequate. 
He does not mention the Cincinnati Southern, the East Coast of Florida, or the exten- 
sion of the Chesapeake and Ohio, and the Louisville and Nashville. Presumably his 
neglect of this period is because its railroad history has not yet been written. In my 
opinion, this is the one last phase of our railroad history still to be explored. It is to be 
hoped that someday our historians will quit rattling the dry bones of slavery and plan- 
tations long enough to explore it. A particularly interesting and valuable feature of the 
book is the running account of railroad improvements from the invention of the T rai] 
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to adoption of “piggy-backs.” The discussion of the decline of the railroads is both lucid 
and comprehensive. 
Tallahassee, Florida R. S. COTTERILL 





THE CHOLERA YEARS: THE UNITED STATES IN 1832, 1849, AND 1866. 
By Charles E.' Rosenberg. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1962. Pp. x, 257. $5.95.) 
With vaccination drastically reducing the threat of smallpox, and yellow fever gradually 
diminishing in the northern cities, only one epidemic disease, Asiatic cholera, remained 
in the nineteenth century to sweep with explosive force throughout the entire North 
American region. But three times in the course of the century this dreadful contagion 
spread like wildfire along the waterways of the United States, bringing horror and 
death to almost every major city. Charles E. Rosenberg has examined an immense 
amount of source material and could have written two volumes cataloguing the path- 
ways of these epidemics. Wisely he has chosen to present the essential facts and to re- 
late his topic to the social and intellectual development of America. Using the successive 
epidemics as'a focal point, he shows the impact of science and urbanization upon re- 
ligious thought, social attitudes, governmental institutions, and the theory and practice 
of medicine. ¡The first outbreak, which struck in 1832, for example, was almost uni- 
versally accepted as an expression of God's will. Decent, respectable, God-fearing cit- 
izens noted with some satisfaction that the ignorant, dirty, and ungodly poor were the 
chief victims. As the humanitarian spirit of the age gradually developed, there was a 
dawning | recognition that the relationship between a brutalized people and teeming 
slums was a. two-way proposition; the slums, in fact, engendered depraved and dis- 
solute tenan Thus it was that when the final epidemic struck, American reaction was 
vastly different from what it had been thirty-four years earlier. In discussing the state 
of medical theory and practice, Rosenberg shows a remarkable grasp of the field. The 
period of his study was one when the status of the medical profession had reached its 
lowest point, but as he shows, the pragmatism and skepticism that helped to undermine 
its position in these years ultimately provided the means for raising the profession to 
new heights. ¡The Cholera Years is a thorough, exhaustive, and intelligent study. 
University of Pittsburgh Joan Durry 


CHARLES V. CHAPIN AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH MOVEMENT. By James 
H. Cassedy. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 310. $5.75.) In 
this concise and well-written biography the author has not only described and evaluated 
the lifework and contributions of Dr. Charles Value Chapin, but he has also clearly de- 
lineated the major problems and stages in the evolution of public health theory and 
practice. Further, he has touched upon the relationship of public health to other aspects 
of change on the American scene in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries: 
immigration, ‘urbanization, industrialization, and the resulting tension between laissez 
faire social Darwinism and the emerging view of government as the active agent for 
community welfare in an increasingly interdependent society. Chapin's life span (1856- 
1941) was contemporaneous with revolutionary changes in medicine, and Chapin him- 
self was influential in bringing about the application of bacteriological and epidemio- 
logical knowledge and scientific and statistical methods to public health practice. 
Physician, sanitarian, epidemiologist, innovator, propagandist, vital statistician, and 
administrator during a forty-eight-year period as City Health Superintendent in Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, Chapin earned for himself an outstanding reputation in American 
and European public health circles. His work in Providence served as a model for 
health officials elsewhere. His three major publications had an unparalleled influence in 
shaping the philosophy and methodology of the public health movement: Municipal 
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Sanitation in the United States (1901); The Sources and Modes of Infection (1910); 
and his comprehensive Report on state health activities (1916). Ever the critical, pains- 
taking scientist, Chapin was also strongly motivated by a humanitarian concern for his 
fellow man and the general welfare. Thoroughly documented and including an extensive 
bibliography, Cassedy’s work demonstrates sound scholarship and excellent organiza- 
tion of a difficult, many-faceted subject. The book should be of interest to all those 
concerned with late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century American history and those 
dealing specifically with public health and its history. Indirectly, it should stimulate 
oe new lines of inquiry into the age of reform and into local and state public health 
story. 
Louisiana State University Jo Ann CARRIGAN 


GUIDE TO FEDERAL ARCHIVES RELATING TO THE CIVIL WAR. By 
Kenneth W. Munden and Henry Putney Beers. [National Archives Publication Number 
63-1.] (Washington, D. C.: National Archives. 1962. Pp. x, 721. $3.00.) This masterly 
bibliography is at once an embarrassment and a challenge to the historian of the Civil 
War. The embarrassment derives from its quiet reminder that serious students so rarely, 
use the vast treasures of the National Archives, in contrast to the overworked manu- 
script collections of the Library of Congress. The challenge springs from the fact that, 
thanks to the arduous labor of Kenneth W. Munden and Henry Putney Beers, we are 
for the first time able to learn just what the National Archives contains, Their Guide 
to Federal Archives Relating to the Civil War is a model bibliography. In preparing 
this volume, the authors have fortunately construed their mandate broadly. Since judi- 
cial decisions, pension and other claims, and diplomatic negotiations rising out of the 
war continued to occupy the attention of the national government down to the twen- 
tieth century—Delaware did not ratify the Thirteenth Amendment until 1go1—they 
have wisely extended their inventories far beyond the 1861-1865 years, and in conse- 
quence their bibliography is almost as useful to students of the Reconstruction period 
as to those of the war itself. Fortunately, too, Munden and Beers have not simply given 
us a list of records. For each agency of the government, Congress, the courts, the pres- . 
idency, the executive departments, the miscellaneous agencies, whose records they have 
inventoried, they have supplied a brief historical introduction, a concise statement as to 
its personnel and functions during the war, and a selective bibliography. As a result, 
their book is not merely a bibliography but the best account we have of the structure 
- and operations of the federal government in the 1860's. Then they describe the hold- 
ings of the National Archives and other federal record centers for each of these agencies, 
giving both detailed illustrations and general commentary. It has not always been possible : 
to indicate the size of these holdings, but the authors have helpfully indicated which 
of the documents are available in the serial set and in other government publications. 
Where such information is pertinent, they have also listed the location of unpublished 
materials in other libraries. And, finally, they have prepared an elaborate and accurate 
index, which includes subjects and names. In short, this is for the research historian 
the most useful book yet to emerge from the Civil War centennial observances. The 
publication of its companion volume, "Guide to the Archives of the Government of the 
Confederate States of America," is eagerly awaited. 

Johns Hopkins University Davip DoNALD 


GENERAL LEONIDAS POLK, C.S.A.: THE FIGHTING BISHOP. By Joseph 
H. Parks, [Southern Biography Series.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
1962. Pp. 408. $7.50.) Parks has prepared this biography of Leonidas Polk with careful : 
research, adequate documentation, and thoughtful interpretation of the subject and 
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historical events, As the title indicates, the author has focused on the military career 
of Polk and has achieved for his subject a satisfactory stature. Parks has quitted himself 
well in the task that was poorly accomplished earlier by Polk’s son. This is the author’s 
fourth contribution t to the “Southern Biography Series,” now numbering seventeen vol- 
umes. Born in 1806 into the comfortable society of North Carolina, Polk entered West 
Point at the age of seventeen. Influenced by the chaplain of the academy, Polk after 
graduation forsook a military life and en:ered Virginia Theological Seminary to pre- 
pare himself for the Episcopal ministry. At the age of thirty-two he was chosen mission- 
ary bishop of 'the Southwest and a few years later made bishop of Louisiana. Attempt- 
ing to be both planter and bishop, he failed miserably in the first role and succeeded 
highly as a churchman and educator. Firmly convinced of the rightness of the southern 
cause and of his duty in its behalf, Polk accepted an appointment as a major general 
in the Army of the Confederacy. With the approval of the church’s hierarchy and his 
own diocese, the bishop-general “buckled the sword over the gown” and commanded 
forces in the Battles of Columbus, Shiloh, Perryville, Stone’s River, and Chickamauga 
after which he was removed for dilatorincss by General Braxton Bragg. President Davis 
then assigned Polk to the command of a department in Mississippi. While on an inspec- 
tion tour, Polk was killed by a sniper on Pine Mountain near Marietta, Georgia, on June 
14, 1864. Although not great in comparison with some southern generals, he was “a 
competent corps commander.” Death had removed a devout rebel whose loyalties would 
have given little assistance to the reunion of factions in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Agnes ud College WaLrer B. Posey 


cua OF A BUSINESSMAN: HENRY W. SAGE, 1814-1897. By Anita 
Shafer Goodstein, (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1962, Pp. xi, 279. $5.75.) 
The single-minded pursuit of material success in nineteenth-century America hard- 
ened and narrowed its devotees. At the age of twenty-one, Henry W. Sage planned 
after six years to stop working and spend his time "in search of knowledge and wisdom." 
The depression years from 1837 to 1843 ended his hope for quick wealth and confirmed 
his addiction to business. Ultimately, "slaughtering timber," cutting with no regard 
to future growth, made Sage rich. As an investor in other activities, he did not have 
marked ability. Although at the age of sixty-one he became chairman of the trustees of 
Cornell University, it does not appear that he ever devoted himself to the search for 
knowledge. Anita Shafer Goodstein has written a penetrating and generally excellent 
biography of this representative of one type of nineteenth-century businessman. A diary 
kept by Sage during his twenty-first and twenty-second years and the letters of his 
uncles for whom Sage worked give unusual insight into the character of this young 
American. He was self-made in that he had to prove to his uncles that he had ability. 
Once this was done he always had a degree of security against failure, which allowed 
him to be bold in his risk taking. Dr. Goodstein ably presents the ambiguities and prob- 
abilities in Sage’s motivation, showing the mixtures of piety and ambition, insecurity 
and aggressiveness, respect for learning and contempt for its possessors. Without rhe- 
torical condemnation she brings out the frequently unhappy consequences of his twenty- 
two-year rule of Cornell. The book is better on Sage as a person than on his business 
operations Always operating in partnerships, he was never compelled to create exten- 
sive records. It is fortunate that so much remains. 
Minen of Pennsylvania Thomas C. COCHRAN 


ADOLPH SUTRO: A BIOGRAPHY. By Robert E. Stewart, ]r., and Mary Frances 
Stewart. : ‚ (Berkeley, Cali£: Howell-North. 1962. Pp. xviii, 243. $6.00.) Although all 
major works on Nevada's silver age and on the history of San Francisco refer to the 
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career of Adolph Sutro, this is the first full-length study of him. Fortunately, he saved 
‚most of his public and private papers, as if to help biographers. Consequently, the 
Stewarts required a decade of research, principally in the Bancroft and Huntington 
Libraries, the University of San Francisco, and the California Historical Society. Born 
of a German-Jewish family, Sutro had demonstrated before he was twenty his talents 
in technology and finance. He came to America during the gold rush and by 1860 
owned three tobacco stores in San Francisco. That year Sutro migrated to Washoe, soon 
operated a stamp mill, and later dealt in mining stock. He realized that a four-mile tun- 
nel to drain the Comstock mines could also economically bring in supplies and carry 
out ore. Here, the Stewarts, like Sutro, are at their best, narrating with insight his 
planning and excavating of the tunnel, making financial contacts, and establishing re- 
lations with the powerful Bank of California. The volume would have been improved by 
a clearer explanation of Sutro's extraordinary success in winning congressional adop- 
tion of the Tunnel Act and the later Tunnel Commission. How did he, a political 
novice, win the 1894 mayoralty election in San Francisco? At the risk of being sen- 
sational, the authors might have clarified the roles of Mrs. Kluge and Mrs. Allen and 
the litigation following his death. Californians would appreciate a more detailed cover- 
age of Sutro's real-estate transactions and his intellectual pursuits, so briefly treated. 
Despite some shortcomings, this book corrects misconceptions, for example, that tbe 
tunnel was an immense and immediate financial success, Ás the authors conclude, 
nearly every San Franciscan was enriched by the philanthropic, cultural, or financial 
activities of Sutro's later years, the least dramatic but most fruitful of his life. This work 
is sufficiently short and nontechnical in dealing with economic, legal, political, and 
technological factors to be popular. For specialists, its virtue is in analyzing Sutro's re- 
markable career in one volume. 

Los Angeles County Museum Jony E. Baur 


THE CALIFORNIA TRAIL: AN EPIC WITH MANY HEROES, By George 
R. Stewart. [The American Trails Series.] (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1962. Pp. 339. $6.95.) Many books on the history of the West have dealt with the Cali- 
fornia Trail at paragraph or even chapter length, but this is the first volume to be de- 
voted exclusively to the subject. For over thirty years George R. Stewart has been a stu- 
dent of western migration and in that time has prepared a half-dozen or more historical 
narratives or novels for publication. The depth of his scholarship and his creative skill 
in telling a story have earned national and international recognition. This latest book 
represents a synthesis of all that Stewart has learned on the subject in a lifetime of : 
inquiry. Although the work is not documented, it is obviously based on primary sources 
such as all the known diaries and reminiscences of those who traveled the route, on 
newspaper sources, personal letters, and government documents. The author has chosen 
a chronological organization for his book, devoting one chapter to each year's migration 
beginning in 1841. The narrative is broken in 1845 to make room for two interchapters. 
The first of these, “How They Traveled,” should be required reading for every student 
of the West or of transportation because Stewart proves beyond a doubt that much of 
the information presented in general works on the West, that specialists have been 
teaching, simply is not borne out by the evidence. The second, “Where They Went,” is 
a masterful essay on historical geography that is meaningful because the author has tra- 
versed much of the terrain personally. The resumed narrative moves at an even pace 
until the year of the gold rush when the humanity and the sources pile so high that a 
composite rather than an individual picture is depicted. After the rush, the decade of 
the 1850's is telescoped into a single chapter. Only one disappointing feature has been 
noted. In his determination not to repeat the material in his worthy study of the Donner 
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party, Ordeal by Hunger, the author has minimized the group's importance to the total 
story and has referred interested readers to the conclusions of the earlier publication. 
This latest; book will justifiably be acclaimed by both scholar and general reader. Mc- 
Graw-Hill ‘is tà be congratulated on the maps and pen sketches; in fact, the entire for- 
mat of the! book is superb. Stewart’s account is destined to become a classic. The history 
of the California Trail need not be written again. 

University of C poore Davis W. TURRENTINE JACKSON 


THE GOLDEN FRONTIER: THE RECOLLECTIONS OF HERMAN FRAN- 
CIS REINHART, 1851-1869. Edited by Doyce B. Nunis, Jr. Foreword by Nora B. Cun- 
ningham. [Personal Narratives of the West.] (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1962. 
Pp. xxii, 353. $6.00.) This remarkable autobiography describes eighteen years of frontier 
life as seen by ¡a Jack-of-all-trades. Herman Francis Reinhart, German-born but raised 
in New York 'and Illinois, worked as a placer miner, baker, saloonkeeper, bowling 
alley operator, and squatter in northwestern California and Oregon from 1851 to 1861, then 
became a teamster hauling to mining camps in Idaho and Montana and railroad camps 
in Utah. Ultimately he retired to Kansas, where, in the later 1880's, he wrote these 
extensive, highly specific, and often vivid reminiscences. Doyce B. Nunis, Jr., was se- 
lected to edit this neglected manuscript. He has done a splendid job of identifying 
Reinhart’s innumerable references to obscure local persons, places, and events. One may 
wish, however, that Nunis had done even more. Precisely because the narrative is so 
good, many, readers will want a more analytical editorial discussion of the manuscript 
and the probable conditions under which it was written. Was it really done "in haste 
from memory without notes”? And the editor might have explained that the first half 
of Reinhart's journal i is actually a description of life in an unusually isolated, retarded 
mining region—essentially a backwater. 

California Institute 0f Technology Ropman W. PAUL 


SHELBY M. CULLOM: PRAIRIE STATE REPUBLICAN. By James W. Neilson. 
[Hlinois Studies! in the Social Sciences, Number 51.] (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press. 1962. Pp. vii, 328. Cloth $5.50, paper $4.50.) For more than five decades Shelby 
M. Cullom was an enigmatic figure in Illinois and national politics. During the Civil 
War, when Illinois's dashing Republicans like Logan became heroes, Cullom practiced 
law and advanced politically from Springfield city attorney through membership in the 
General Assembly to Congress. A Radical Republican during his three terms (1864- 


1870), his hostility to Mormonism and his inflexibility on civil rights left little mark. 


His career seemed ended when he failed to secure renomination. Two years later, 
however, he: returned to the Assembly. Later, elected governor, he emerged as a new 
political personality determined to subordinate his views to those of his party. He dis- 
played the small-town lawyer-banker’s hostility to labor, and he appeared to champion 
agrarian andireform interests by supporting railroad regulation. This was not a paradox 
for a downstate | Republican in 1877. During his second term, Cullom went to the 
Senate. The most valuable chapters in this book deal with his role in the enactment of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. Neilson, carefully explaining the conflicting forces that 
went into the writing of the bill and the complexities of modern railroad rate making, 
shows how Cullom retained his public image as a reformer while being "educated" by 
railroad experts. The rest of his life was anticlimactic. He chaired the Committee on 
Interstate Commérce until the Supreme Court rendered changes in the basic law vir- 
tually meaningless. He made a halfhearted effort to secure the presidential nomination 
in 1896, but remained just another senator. To the anguish of Lodge, who saw him as 
a nonentity, Cullom’s seniority kept him chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
| | 
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longer than any other man in history. Wedded to party regularity, Cullom disliked and 
distrusted the “bigoted morality” of the progressives. In fact, his vote to keep a party 
regular in the Senate resulted in his defeat in 1912. Although sympathetic to Cullom, 
the author found the Cullom Papers scanty and the man so much of a Victorian and 
trimmer that the task of bringing him to life was difficult. But by relying on published 
diaries, letters, and autobiographies, and on newspapers, Neilson has drawn a clear 
picture of conservative Republicanism in Illinois. It fits in well with other studies like 
Current's Sawyer and Merrill’s Vilas. Neilson has made the most of a man who never 
occupied the center of the stage. 

San Diego State College Martin RIDGE 


BY SEA AND BY RIVER: THE NAVAL HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. By 
Bern Anderson. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1962. Pp. xiv, 303, viii. $5.95.) Bern 
Anderson, who served the navy so well as a warrior that it bestowed its laurels upon 
him, has taken up the pen and joined those who in recent years have belatedly tried 
to reassess Civil War history and accord a more important role to the action on water. 
His one-volume study is an analysis of naval operations from the standpoint of political 
and military tactics and strategy. He treats the navies of both sides, with special atten- 
tion to purpose and result and to interpretation of the significance of their accomplish- 
ments. Battle action is held to a minimum, a designed sacrifice to cause and effect. The 
author loves his subject. Thoroughly immersed in it, he has done a careful job of re- 
search, and the story is told with a minimum of documentation. Perhaps one of the 
most important contributions is the final chapter, the part of the book in which he as- 
sembles his conclusions. It is of value because it bares the opinions of one who has 
learned what he is writing about both by experience and from historical source. In his 
tip of the scales he cites the Confederate naval efforts as largely negative, while those of 
the Union, especially the blockade, are described as the winning factor. Anderson's 
organization is good, and his interpretation is sound. His thoughts are clearly stated, in 
sentences that are sharp and shorn of fancy writing. But what he has come up with is 
another of the many Civil War treatises that must be read through a desire to rehash 
the subject, or to gain knowledge, rather than for enjoyment. The author says 
that he "tried to avoid becoming involved in unimportant details." Maybe he went too 
far in this direction, for, in so doing, he detracted from his book. It lacks the human- 
interest factor, the appeal that induces the reader to turn to the next page. I must com- 
pliment him for his interpretation of history; a student of the subject will have diffi 
culty in finding fault with him in this respect. At the same time, he must be criticized 
for ignoring the quality that would bring new disciples into his field of study to share 
appreciatively his carefully weighed thoughts. 

Civil War Centennial Commission VIRGIL CARRINGTON JONES 


A DIARY OF BATTLE: THE PERSONAL JOURNALS OF COLONEL 
CHARLES S. WAINWRIGHT, 1861-1865. Edited by Allan Nevins. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and World. 1962. Pp. xviii, 549. $8.75.) This diary of Colonel Charles S. 
Wainwright, commander of the artillery of the First Corps, Army of the Potomac, is 
one of the most valuable journals of a Union officer that has been published. The diary 
covers the entire period from the beginning of the Peninsular campaign through Ap- 
pomattox. Wainwright's assessments of top Federal commanders are sharp and spirited. 
He thought highest of McClellan, but had a rather low opinion of Lincoln and Stanton. 
The introductory and connecting passages by editor Allan Nevins contain some errors, 
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but are adequate. The identifying footnotes are far too few for a journal of this type, 
but the maps by Rafael Palacios are quite good, as is the index. 
Pennsylvania State University Warren W. HASSLER, Jr. 


McCLELLAN, SHERMAN AND GRANT. By T. Harry Wiliams. (New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1962. Pp. 113. $3.50.) In these three essays (orig- 
inally the 1962 Brown and Haley Lectures at the University of Puget Sound), Louisiana 
State’s Harry Williams utilizes three Federal generals to develop further two of his theo- 
ries concerning northern military leadership. One theory is that McClellan, Sherman, and 
Grant together “show a progression toward the final type of leadership that had to be 
developed before the war could be won.” Williams’ second hypothesis is that “the true 
measurement of a general will be his temperament.” He then proceeds to prove his 
points through individual discussions of the three generals in question. To the narcis- 
sistic McClellan, war was a game of limited objectives, leisurely played by professionals. 
McClellan ultimately failed because he saw military situations not as they were but as 
he wished them to be. Similarly, the restless Sherman could never quite bring himself 
to campaign against an enemy army rather than an enemy city. While Sherman did 
more damage to the Confederacy than McClellan, it remained for another general to 
bring the southern nation to its knees. That general, of course, was Grant. Quiet and 
methodical, a man who drank only when Jonely, Grant displayed steady improvement in 
the course of the Civil War. His tactics at Vicksburg are ample proof (to the author) that 
the wielder of the sledge hammer also had imagination. In conclusion, states Williams, 
Grant was so complete a general “that his countrymen have never been able to believe 
he was real." A short bibliographical essay follows this apocalyptic statement. Any dis- 
agreement with this study must necessarily be in interpretation. For example, while 
McClellan in 1862 faced the pride of southern manhood under Lee, Grant two years 
later confronted a battered foe. The outcome of the Vicksburg campaign was as at- 
tributable to the incompetence of Confederate leadership as it was to any brilliance of 
northern strategy. And Sherman hardly merits criticism for choosing to father the ur- 
ban renewal program in lieu of chasing after a plaintive John Hood. These points not- 
withstanding, Williams has provided a valuable appendix to bis classic study Lincoln 
and His Generals as well as new fuel for the fires of Civil War debates. 

George Washington University James I. ROBERTSON, JR. 


. THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL IN AMERICA. By Samuel Bernstein. (New 

York: Augustus M. Kelley. 1962. Pp. vii, 312. $10.00.) Most historians have at least a 
passing acquaintance with the International Workingmen's Association, better known 
as the First International. But how many of them could recall readily that the head- 
quarters of the IWA was finally established in the United States? The story of the 
founding of the International, the history of its activities both in Europe and in the 
United States, and finally the account of its demise at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia are all amply related in Bernstein's study. The International was estab- 
lished in London in 1864 to promote the unification of European workers. A catchall 
organization, its membership included not only Marxian socialists but also bourgeois 
reformers, Bakuninist anarchists, and followers of Blanqui. Doctrinal differences 
among the internationalists became starkly apparent during the Paris Commune, and by 
1872 the IWA was in danger of falling under anarchist control. To prevent this situa- 
tion from materializing, Marx and Engels maneuvered the transference of its head- 
quarters from Europe to New York. While Marx justified the move on the grounds 
that the United States was "preeminently becoming the land of the workers," neither 
he nor Engels had any real desire that the International should long survive. overseas. 
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Under the custodianship of Marr's devoted follower, Friedrich Sorge, however, the 
International limped on for still another four years before it was finally disbanded in 
1876. Well before the General Council of the International was located in New York 
the American branches of the organization were fighting among themselves. These in- 
ternecine battles, with their inevitable schisms and expulsions, centered around the strug- 
gle for power between the doctrinaire Marxists, most of them German-born, and mem- 
bers of the "American" faction, which included such fascinating and bizarre social re- 
formers as Victoria Woodhull, Tennessee Claflin, Stephen Pearl Andrews, and William 
West. In fact, by the time that the American IWA was honored by the presence of the 
General Council, it had all but disintegrated. For Bernstein this study has obviously 
been a labor of love. His research has been thorough and painstaking. Conceivably he 
magnifies the importance of the International in America, but in this regard he is no 
different from any other historian whose monograph deals with a subject of something 
less than major importance. But what his book really needed before going to press was 
strong editorial criticism. It is too long, excessively detailed and repetitious, and poorly 
organized. In short, in this book, Bernstein, like most labor historians in America, is an 
excellent researcher, an honest scholar, and a mediocre writer. 

University of Massachusetts Howazo H. Qur 


ARTHUR CAPPER: PUBLISHER, POLITICIAN, AND PHILANTHROPIST. 
By Homer E. Socolofsky. (Lawrence: University of Kansas Press. 1962. Pp. 283. $6.00.) 
Arthur Capper was not a great man, Yet for almost fifty years he reached a larger au- 
dience through his newspapers and magazines than most better-known publishers, par- 
ticularly among the farm people of the Middle West. Capper served two terms as gov- 
ernor of his native Kansas before beginning thirty years of service in the United States 
Senate. First elected to the Senate in 1918, Capper took part in the dispute over the 
Versailles Treaty, was the leader of the farm bloc for a short time, saw Harding suc- 
ceeded by Coolidge, supported the McNary-Haugen bill, was surprised by the Great 
Depression, supported the early New Deal, and then worked to keep the United States 
out of war. Homer E. Socolofsky has now presented the life of Capper in a fashion 
that leads the reader to an understanding of how a man potentially so influential and 
occupying such high positions during crucial periods of American life left little behind 
him. Socolofsky has written what in all probability will remain the definitive biography 
of Capper. He had access to the Capper papers in the Kansas State Historical Society, 
other related manuscript collections, and all of the Capper publications. In addition, he 
interviewed many people, including Capper himself. The author's moderate interpreta- 
tion of the vast amount of material he studied will provoke little controversy, Essentially, 
the author relates Capper’s life, beginning in 1865 and ending in 1951, to the growth of 
Kansas. Both were important to the nation; yet neither stood out above all others. Capper 
expressed the will and sentiments of the average citizen of Kansas, both as a publisher 
and as a statesman. 

Department of Agriculture Wayne D. RASMUSSEN 


A HISTORY OF CORNELL. By Morris Bishop. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 651. $7.50.) The emergence of Cornell University in the late 1860's 
can usefully be considered the turning point in the history of American higher educa- 
tion. No other institution so early or so completely combined the features that were to 
distinguish a new era: Morrill land grants, large-scale philanthropy, a president with 
European inspiration, attention to the practical demands of society, nonsectarianism, 
coeducation, electives, research, and advanced study. To this day, Cornell retains a par- 
ticular interest because it uniquely combines aspects of state and private university. In 
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the last two decades a number of monographs on Cornell have appeared, notably Carl 
Becker's Cornell University: Founders and the Founding and Walter P. Rogers’ Andrew 
D. White and the Modern University. Utilizing these monographs, the university's 
archives, and his own memories, Morris Bishop of the class of 1914, long professor of 
Romance languages at Cornell, and author of a murder mystery with a Cornell-like 
setting, has produced a general history of the university. The author produces some ex- 
cellent history for the years he does not remember, evoking the conflicting characters of 
the founder and the first president and their successful collaboration in institution build- 
ing despite a multitude of contemners. The last half of the book, on the twentieth 
century, often degenerates into a chronicle, with careful notation of “firsts.” The book 
is rich in humor and philosophical asides and is remarkably honest. It provides statistical 
proof of Ithaca’s bad weather and says of one president that his record reveals no “state- 
ment of positive educational conviction or purpose.” But what one would imagine to be 
the central question, the structure of ideas that sustained Cornell’s “blend of idealism and 
practicality,” is too often passed over with citation of a presidential inaugural. More 
attention to this matter might have yielded a better frame of organization than the 
terms of presidents and acting presidents. Bishop seems to have had the Cornell alumnus 
in mind as his ideal reader. The first person plural abounds. Happily, this ideal Cornell 
alumnus, though he likes to be reminded of anecdotes, pranks, athletic victories, violent 
death, and campus geography, is also intelligently interested in the growth of institutions. 
Thus, social and intellectual historians will not relegate this volume to the shelf of 
“old grad” college histories. They will value it for full and accurate information and 
for wise judgments on men who reshaped American higher education. 

Amherst College Hvcu Hawkins 


REBEL OF THE ROCKIES: A HISTORY OF THE DENVER AND RIO 
GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD. By Robert G. Athearn. [Yale Western Americana 
Series.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1962. Pp. xiv, 395. $10.00.) The 
history of a narrow-gauge mountain railroad is a good way to portray the changes that 
have occurred in Colorado since 1870. While some may label this a “company history,” 
Robert G. Athearn has written a remarkably fair, objective, and scholarly volume, When 
General William Jackson Palmer built his three-foot-gauge Denver and Rio Grande in 
the early 1870's, he was aiming for Santa Fe and the southwestern trade. After the Atch- 
ison, Topeka and Santa Fe successfully occupied the vital Raton Pass, Palmer was 
diverted to a westward mountain thrust, toward such mining towns as Leadville, 

... Durango, and Silverton. With a near transportation monopoly in the gold and silver em- 
pire, Palmer was able to exact a high economic tribute from the miners. But the road 
never prospered. Missed interest payments, an almost total absence of dividends, fre- 
quent court proceedings, and occasional receiverships marked the financial history of 
the company. After Palmer resigned from the presidency in 1883, absentee management 
was the rule. Jay Gould had periodically threatened the road; his son, George Gould, 
was to have several years of complete control after 1900. Financial mismanagement by 
the Missouri Pacific and the Western Pacific brought a deterioration so total that the 
Denver and Rio Grande Western was nicknamed the "Dangerous and Rapidly Grow- 
ing Worse." After bankruptcy proceedings in 1935, a local Colorado management mod- 
ernized the derelict line. The new Moffat Tunnel west of Denver plus a more diversi- 
fied trafic eventually brought a measure of prosperity to the road by mid-century. The 
story js told with clarity and completeness. Athearn approaches his subject with sym- 
pathy, but he does not refuse to reveal company skeletons when he finds them. He had 
full access to the archives and documents of the railroad. A dozen superior maps and 
many first-rate illustrations enrich the volume. Rebel of the Rockies is an excellent history 
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which should please both the general reader and the student of railroad or western 
history. 


Purdue University l Jonn F. STOVER 


RAILROAD DECISIONS OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION: THEIR GUIDING PRINCIPLES. By David W. Bishop. (Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University of America Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 193. $3.25.) David Bishop looks 
at a sampling of cases for the Interstate Commerce Commission's “guiding principles” 
in railroad regulation and for its place in the history of American law. He takes up 
in turn the conventional topics relating to railroad regulation and the less conventional 
one of racial discrimination. Áfter a concluding chapter, he offers the text of the Shreve- 
port decision of 1912 as an appendix. The plan is a reasonable one, and in suggesting 
the common bases of the commission's racial and financial policies the author has pro- 
duced an interesting idea. Taken altogether, however, the book is unsatisfactory. It 
consists chiefly of a series of lengthy and repetitive abstracts, set in the context of the 
Granger view of history and the familiar secondary literature on government regula- 
tion. The "guiding principles" prove to be a compilation of the cammission’s dicta plus 
some vague phrases that the author repeats without exploring or seeming to understand 
fully. One detects a strong flavor of undigested notes and an awkward reliance on the 
phrases of the sources. The prose that results is neither clear nor correct; all too often it 
is not even intelligible. One reads of "illicit forms of unfair competition," of "the pop- 
ularization of rate abuses," and of an “arbiter of discretionary judgment," and learns 
with surprise that "the stockholders were liquidated in the bankruptcy courts" and that 

"money invested in railway property might include disaster, extravagance, or even dis- 
honesty." The book is obviously defective in composition, but the chief trouble, one r 
suspects, is that the author does not have anything definite to say. r 
University of Alberta WarLACE D. FARNHAM 


THE POLITICS OF PREJUDICE: THE ANTI-JAPANESE MOVEMENT IN 
CALIFORNIA AND THE STRUGGLE FOR JAPANESE EXCLUSION. By Roger 
Daniels. [University of California Publications in History, Volume LXXI.] (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 165. $3.50.) Not regularly 
are doctoral dissertations pared down with such precision and revised with such clarity 
and grace as Roger Daniels has accomplisbed in his study of anti-Japanese movements 
in California, 1890-1924, whose fruits were domestic violence, international ill will, 
discriminatory land legislation, and, in 1924, national exclusion. That the Japanese in 
California, never more than a handful of people in a rapidly expanding state, were 
subject to "sustained nativist assault" he traces to the "distinct racial" quality of the 
group, to the challenge that the Japanese, unlike the Chinese, presented to nativc bus- 
iness and professional classes, and to the growing national anxiety in regard to Jap- 
anese imperial designs in the Pacific. If historians still require evidence of the force of 
nonrationality in the affairs of man, or if they need to be reminded of the subtle ways 
in which sincere commitment and crass opportunism—ideology and self-interest—provide 
mixed motivation for human events, Daniels! modest study will suffice. The complica- 
tion of national politics and international affairs by regional aberrations of apparent 
minor significance is set forth; Roosevelt, Wilson, Bryan, Hughes, and Lodge, as well 
as Hiram Johnson and James Phelan, Valentine McClatchy, Paul Scharrenberg, and 
Chester Rowell figure prominently in this lively analysis of one antidemocratic aspect 
of American life. Daniels tends to focus on the racism inherent in political progressiv- 
ism, but his evidence makes clear that at one time or another Californians of every per- 
suasion, occupation, and background were addicted to Japanophobia. The bibliography 
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is extensive but unselective; for annotations one must turn to the end notes which pro- 
vide not only citations and references but descriptions of primary materials and critical 
evaluations of secondary. works. 

University of Minnesota CLARKE A, CHAMBERS 


CHINESE IN AMERICAN LIFE: SOME ASPECTS OF THEIR HISTORY, 
STATUS, PROBLEMS, AND CONTRIBUTIONS. By S. W. Kung. (Seattle: University 
of Washington Press. 1962. Pp. xv, 352. $7.50.) A great paradox runs through the 
history of American attitudes toward the Chinese. The American people have had a 
running love affair with China since the days of the Yankee traders, culminating in 
the twentieth century with the Open Door policy. Yet when the Chinese came to the 
United States as immigrants, native Americans greeted them with ridicule, hatred, and 
even violence. It is this closed door policy that Kung deals with in his account of the 
Chinese in American life. Covering both governmental immigration policy and the ex- 
periences of the Chinese in the United States, he concentrates on the years since World 
War I. Indeed, his thesis is that the war, which brought about the repeal of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act in 1943, opened up a new era for Chinese-Americans. The early 
Chinese immigrants had come to the United States in search of economic opportunity. 
When they soon met with intense discrimination and prejudice, they withdrew into 
isolation in their Chinatowns, cut off from the mainstream of American culture. Only 
when the Second World War brought about the repeal of the Exclusion Act and 
created new opportunities for economic advance did they begin to re-emerge. Kung 
documents the growing assimilation of the Chinese into American life since 1943 and 
the many contributions they have made in the fields of medicine, science, and scholar- 
ship. His account provides much useful data on this re-emergence, but it often fails to 
go beyond statistical evidence. Relying heavily on census compilations and sociological 
surveys, Kung fails to exploit Chinese sources to give us any account of the personal 
reaction to the dilemmas they faced in American society. Though he stresses the strength 
of innate Chinese traits and characteristics, his interpretation suggests that the patterns 
of Chinese behavior in the United States were determined largely by the attitudes of 
white Americans. Kung is sympathetic to the plight of the Chinese in America, but 
he shows restraint in avoiding moral judgments. His book provides a useful, though 
somewhat limited, account of the Chinese experience in the United States since World 
War IL Most of all, it reveals, by its very understatement, the shortcomings of American 
democracy. “The strength of the democratic process,” Kung writes, “lies in the will- 
` ingness of the government to guard the rights of the most humble, the most unortho- 
dox, and the most despised persons." By this criterion, the treatment of the Chinese 
immigrant stands as an indictment of American idealism. 

Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences RoszaT A. Divine 


EUGENE V. DEBS: SOCIALIST FOR PRESIDENT. By H. Wayne Morgan. [Men 
and Movements Series.] (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 257. 
$5.50.) This competent book is neither a biography of Eugene V. Debs nor a history 
of the Socialist party. It is an account of the electoral activities of Debs and the Social- 
ists from 1900, when Debs first ran for the presidency, through 1924, when the party 
supported Senator La Follette's candidacy, with enough Debs biography and party 
history to support the narrower focus. Professor Morgan used all the known Debs and 
Socialist party manuscripts in researching this volume, but he was forced to rely heavily 
on the press. Already published works on Debs and Socialism had provided us with the 
major outlines of this clearly written historical narrative, but the author provides us 
with additional detail. His conclusions and interpretations are also in agreement with 
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earlier works. Morgan has many revealing Debs quotations, some of which indicate 
more of a sardonic wit in the Socialist leader than is generally noticed. When Chauncey 
Depew asserted in 1900 that the United States had just 5 per cent of the world trade 
with the Orient and needed 50 per cent, Debs remarked, “The getting of the other 45 
per cent constitutes the white man's burden at the present time." 

University of Wisconsin Davip A. SHANNON 


RECONSTRUCTION BONDS AND TWENTIETH-CENTURY POLITICS: 
SOUTH DAKOTA V. NORTH CAROLINA. (1904). By Robert F. Durden. [Duke 
Historical Publications] (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 274. 
$6.00.) While he was governor of North Carolina in 1900, the only Republican governor 
of the state since Reconstruction, Daniel L. Russell secretly concocted a scheme to 
avenge his party against the Democrats and simultaneously line bis own pockets. The 
plan was to compel the state to redeem bonds of the Reconstruction period that it had 
drastically scaled down in 1879. Russell hoped that success with North Carolina bonds 
authorized by a pre-Radical legislature of native Tarheels and secured by a second 
mortgage on state-owned railroad stock would open the way to settlement for holders 
of perhaps a hundred million dollars worth of repudiated bonds of this and other 
southern states. Since the Eleventh Amendment prevented individual bondholders from 
suing a state, Governor Russell with the help of Marion Butler, Populist senator from 
North Carolina, arranged to have ten bonds donated to South Dakota and then to have 
that state suc their own. Thus the Old North State was "dragged, kicking and scream- 
ing before the nation's highest tribunal" by its former governor and a defeated senator. 
The case was without precedent and full of complexities. The five-to-four decision in 
1904 was against North Carolina. The loser paid South Dakota in full and arranged a 
compromise settlement with private holders of the same type of bonds, Russell and his 
friends profited far less than they hoped since the decision did not apply to the many 
repudiated bonds not directly contested. As the author says, it was "one of the most 
complicated aspects of North Carolina's history.” The incident would not warrant the 
attention it receives, however, were it not for the information it presents on the inter- 
play of Reconstruction, Populist, Republican, fusionist, and white supremacy politics 
and the myths intertwined with the history. Professor Durden uses newly discovered 
sources and tells a fresh and illuminating story. He tells it with wit and grace and with 
a humane tolerance for the intricacies of history and the frailties of human nature. 
Yale University C. Vann Woopwarp 


RUM, RELIGION, AND VOTES: 1928 RE-EXAMINED. By Ruth C. Silva. (Uni- 
versity Park: Pennsylvania State University Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 76. $5.00.) In thirty-five 
pages of tables and twenty-nine of text, Professor Silva weighs six "factors" in the elec- 
tion of 1928. “Urbanism” and “big city" are included; "foreign white stock” ranks 
first: “60.5 times as important as Catholicism in determining Smith's lead. . . .” The 
crisp challenge of precise figures makes caution necessary. The author, a leader in an 
important and rapidly expanding field of social science research, points out failures in 
previous efforts to define what happened in 1928. To historians and social scientists 
seeking something like mathematical precision the 1928 raw material is intolerably 
resistant. The confusion and intermingling of issues, for example, the image of Al 
Smith as a "rum soaked Romanist,” and the absence of such scientifically conducted 
interviews as are available for 1960 force the historian to a degree of impressionism. 
With Kennedy's narrow victory over Nixon the unwritten law collapsed. Immediately 
many reporters read the result as a sign that the victor's Catholicism had increased 
his popular vote. Subsequently four University of Michigan scholars showed the fault- 
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tiness of these conclusions. Noting that qualitative evidence for 1960 is superior to that 
available for 1928, these scholars suggested that, when measuring the relationship be- 
tween religion and votes, "aggregate vital statistics can but dimly illuminate, as the 
disputed history of Al Smith's 1928 defeat makes clear." This remains a sound judg- 
ment. 

University of Connecticut Epmonp A. Moors 


THE FARM BUREAU AND THE NEW DEAL: A STUDY OF THE MAKING 
OF NATIONAL FARM POLICY, 1933-40. By Christiana McFadyen Campbell. (Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 215. $4.75.) Mrs. Campbell's book, the 
1961 award winner of the Agricultural History Society, is a winner in other respects as 
well In the sturdy, unadorned prose of a published doctoral dissertation, Mrs. Camp- 
bell briefly traces the formation of the American Farm Bureau Federation through the 
1920's and then sets forth the policies pursued by the leadership of this major American 
farmer-producer organization through the New Deal years. Accurately characterizing 
Farm Bureau policy as predominantly price policy from start to finish, the author spells 
out in splendid detail the sectionally competitive nature of American farming, the 
difficulties that beset farmer-labor rapprochement, the paucity of creative ideas to emerge 
in the thirties from Edward A. O'Neal's farmers, and the ultraconservative nature of 
his constituency. In particular, the author has, with knowledgeable research in Farm 
Bureau files, and by means of personal interviews with Henry A. Wallace, M. L. Wilson, 
and others, made a distinct contribution in her careful analysis of the relationship of 
the Farm Bureau to the Extension Service, and the reasons for the antagonism of both 
to the Farm Security Administration. One might have wished that Mrs. Campbell had 
dealt at somewhat greater length with what many people consider the idiocy of the 
Farm Bureau vision of "parity in the marketplace”—a parity price structure magically 
maintained without government production control or subsidization—and upon the 
shadowy political role played in the 1930’s by Earl Smith of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. And, despite the author's disclaimers, it might be objected that Farm 
Bureau President O'Neal spoke mainly for "the organization" and for some of its 
membership, but by no means for all of it. This is a book, however, so broadly based 
and so well related to the whole New Deal period that any student of the Age of 
Roosevelt will profit greatly from its perusal. 

Brooklyn College DEAN ALBERTSON 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 

1942. In seven volumes, Volume V, THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. [Department of 
State Publication 7373.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1962. Pp. vi, 
838. $3.00.) These papers concern relations with the American republics in general and 
with Argentina, Bolivia, and Brazil in particular. Their major theme is the endeavor of 
the United States to secure cooperation in the war effort. During most of 1942 Sumner 
Welles guided Latin American policy, but Cordell Hull's influence was frequently evi- 
dent. Welles represented the United States at the Rio de Janeiro meeting of the foreign 
ministers, which attempted to effect a unanimous severing of relations with the Axis, 
but which produced only a weak compromise, for which Hull rebuked him sharply. 
Hulls coercive policy can be seen behind the efforts to obtain an ending of telecom- 
munications between Axis embassies and Berlin and the suppression of enemy espionage 
in Árgentina and Chile, The governments of these nations moved slowly during 1942 to 
break up German spy rings proven to exist within their jurisdictions, and they permitted 
German diplomats to send cable and radio messages in code to Berlin. The United States 
used publicity, the black list, lend-lease, and control of exports to bring pressure upon 
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them. The documents relating to Bolivia and Brazil present a picture of effective war- 
time cooperation despite the continuance of attitudes that had disturbed peacetime rela- 
tions. The materials in the volume demonstrate above all else the tremendous complexity 
and diversity of the problems faced by the American states in the months after Pearl 
Harbor. Considering the events of this desperate year in United States history and the 
conditions that existed in some of the American republics, the forceful diplomacy in 
which Hull believed appears appropriate to the circumstances. 

Kent State University Maury BAKER 


THE DIARY OF SIMEON PERKINS, 1790-1796. Edited with an introduction and 
notes by Charles Bruce Fergusson. [Publications of the Champlain Society, Volume 
XXXIX.] (Toronto: the Society. 1961. Pp. xliv, 477.) The archivist of Nova Scotia has 
edited with distinction this third volume of the diary of a man who lived in Liverpool, 
Nova Scotia. Perkins was engaged in almost every enterprise of importance as a mer- 
chant, in fishing, as a shipbuilder, lumber dealer, militia officer, magistrate, and member 
of the assembly, which he attended irregularly. His diary gives intimate glimpses of 
almost every aspect of community life; it mirrors activities along the Atlantic seaboard 
and relations with the West Indies; it describes the consequences of the French Revolu- 
tionary War for Nova Scotia trade. Maps and the index are adequate. 

Albany, New York | ALBERT B. Corey 


THE DEVELOPING CANADIAN COMMUNITY. By S. D. Clark. (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. 1962. Pp. xiv, 248. $4.75.) This collection of fifteen essays writ- 
ten over a period of more than twenty years by Canada's leading sociologist constitutes a 
historical study of the development of the Canadian community. Unlike most American 
sociologists, Clark is more interested in social change than in social order; these essays 
are the fruit of his early "conviction that sociology had much to gain from the study of 
the society of the past and that the sensible place for the Canadian sociologist to begin 
was with the study of his own society." Historians and sociologists will find his analysis 
provocative and stimulating. The book is divided into four sections. The six essays of 
the first part, "The Frontier in the Social Development of Canada," are drawn from 
Clark's The Social Development of Canada, but shorn of the documentary material 
which was incorporated in that volume. They trace the development of the Canadian 
community from the days of New France to those of the prairie wheat-farming com- 
munity and the new industrial city. Part II, "Religious Organization in the Develop- 
ment of the Canadian Community," consists of four essays on religion and the rise of 
the Canadian nation, the religious sect in Canadian politics and economic development, 
and the religious influence in Canadian society. They are a refreshing change from the 
limited lucubrations of the denominational historians, though I wonder whether Clark is 
not suffering from blinders of his own making when he observes: "The armed might of 
the state was brought to bear to crush the revolt of Louis Riel from the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1885.” Surely it was Riel's revolt against the authority of the state that 
invoked its use of military force to put down a rebellion that was far more political than 
religious. Part II consists of three essays in comparative Canadian-American sociology 
which will be particularly illuminating to American readers who consider Canada a 
mere cultural extension of the United States. Part IV comprises two essays on "Sociology 
and History" to which this too-limited review might well have been confined. This 
valuable volume unhappily lacks the index required by the wide range of time and 
topics that it covers so penetratingly. 

University of Rochester Mason WADE 
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THE LONG POLAR WATCH: CANADA AND THE DEFENSE OF NORTH 
AMERICA. By Melvin Conant. (New York: Harper and Brothers for the Council on 
Foreign Relations. 1962. Pp. xii, 204. $5.00.) The literature on the nature of current 
Canadian-American relations is large, but most of it consists of governmental reports 
and articles in learned journals not readily available to the general reader. There have 
been three books, by Edgar McInnis, Joseph Barber, and Fred Alexander, and a few 
pamphlets, notably those issued by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, that 
have illuminated this unique North American partnership. Even better has been North- 
ern Approaches: Canada and the Search for Peace, written by a Canadian, James Eayrs, 
in 1961. Now Eayrs's book is joined by American Melvin Conant's generally excellent 
The Long Polar Watch. Conant has used those few governmental publications, Canadian 
and American, which are available to scholars to produce a carefully reasoned and re- 
markably objective study of the sources of strain between the two nations. Although 
sometimes written in the near jargon common to diplomatic and military theorists ("the 
United States [should] ... filter the impact of its military presence through multilateral 
defense arrangements"), the book is concise and unemotional. Two of nine chapters 
arc a history of mutual defense efforts since 1938; of the rest, which analyze the present 
"defensive posture" in North America, a chapter on "the economics of defense" is par- 
ticularly informative. The only subject of importance that is missing is an examination 
of the way public opinion is shaped in Canada. The book, especially in ignoring French- 
Canadian forces at work, is less helpful to American readers than it could have been. 
(Conant does not elaborate on his statement that “The aversion to compulsory military 
service is rooted deeply in Canadian traditions and politics"; not to do so leaves one 
ignorant of the nature of French-Canadian opposition to conscription.) But within the 
arena Conant has chosen, the book is sensible, low keyed, and informative. 

Yale University Rosin W. Wınks 


TEN KEYS TO LATIN AMERICA, By Frank Tannenbaum, (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1962. Pp. xi, 237, ix. $4.95.) In the past third of a century Frank Tannen- 
baum's many books and articles have given stimulus and direction to the study of the 
history of Latin America, particularly its social history. His ideas are summed up in 
the present volume, which brings together recent essays already published separately. 
Its catchy title is misleading. The “ten keys” are not clearly identified in the text. To 
be sure, it is divided into ten chapters, but only seven of these are flagged as keys by 
such titles as “Race,” “Religion,” “The Hacienda,” and “Leadership.” The key char- 
acter of the three remaining chapters is not apparent either from their titles ("The 
Land and the People,” “The United States and Latin America,” “Castro and Social 
Change”) or from their contents. On the other hand, the discussion of nationalism, 
which is surely an important key, is scattered through several chapters; incidentally, 
there are more than twice as many passages relating to it than appear in the index. 
The book is far better than its title. Tannenbaum tacitly recognizes that there is no 
such thing as ten keys to Latin America, for while the twenty countries comprised in it 
have some unity, their diversity is so great that each country, and sometimes each 
region of a country, requires a different set of keys. This differential approach is fol- 
lowed most strikingly in the contrast he draws between Cuba and Mexico, the theme 
of which is that Fidel Castro made the great mistake of identifying social reform with 
agrarian revolution and of taking his model from the Mexico of the Revolution of 1910. 
Throughout the book, analysis of current problems is interwoven with a probing of the 
past that reaches back frequently to the colonial period and sometimes beyond. Such 
constant linking of past with present might suggest the heresy that the past is worth 
studying only in relation to the present, but in this case it seems to be owing rather to 
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Tannenbaum's matchless empathy for the Latin Americans and his insatiable desire to 
know and understand them at all periods of their history. With him, understanding 
does not signify abdication of the critic's role; on the contrary, he brings out in stark 
relief the seamy side of the Latin American story, present as well as past. Despite the 
many reservations that specialists will have about details, these qualities, combined with 
a vivid, vigorous style, make this the best book in any language on the present state of 
Latin Ámerica as seen in historical perspective. 

University of Pennsylvania ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


A GUIDE TO CURRENT LATIN AMERICAN PERIODICALS: HUMANITIES 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES. By Irene Zimmerman. (Gainesville, Fla.: Kallman Pub- 
lishing Company. 1961. Pp. x, 357. $20.00.) Few libraries in the world have staff enough 
to acquire and shelve the more than one thousand periodicals currently published in or 
about Latin America. But no library can now be excused from the responsibility of 
making an intelligent selection because of the present work, Dr. Zimmerman has listed 
and described periodicals according to the countries where they are published. She has 
included in her annotations a statement describing the periodical's purpose, frequently 
quoted from the editor's statement in the first issue, And she has ferreted out other use- 
ful information (name of editor wherever significant, frequency of publication, whether 
or not the periodical is indexed), all of which adds up to an impressive basis for choos- 
ing the right periodicals to suit the most exacting needs of a library. She has embellished 
her work with a chronological listing of periodicals (of interest for the history of pub- 
lishing in Latin America), a subject listing that has its weak spots, and a listing of 
obvious casualties which will solve many a thorny search on the part of librarians. 
Washington, D. C. NATHAN A. HAVERSTOCK 


HISTORIA ECONÓMICA DE MENDOZA DURANTE EL VIRREINATO (1776- 
1810). By Pedro Santos Martínez. [Adhesión al IV Centenario de la Fundación de Men- 
doza.] (Madrid: Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, Instituto "Gonzalo Fernández de 
Oviedo.” 1961. Pp. 478.) The author proposes to give us a picture of the economic 
development of Mendoza and its region during the last years of viceregal rule, attempt- 
ing to focus attention on the important interior portion of Argentina rather than on 
Buenos Aires. To this end, Santos Martínez has used not only published documents and 
specialized studies but archival material from both Argentina and Spain. After a pre- 
liminary general sketch of the demographic and economic fundamentals of the area, 
the author leads us successively through chapters on irrigation and drainage, agriculture 
and stock raising, industry, mining, taxation, bridges, roads, and commerce, with a 
final treatment on prices and wages, In all this there is abundant and even occasionally 
excessive detail. Considerable interest attaches to the efforts of the viceregal government 
to foster economic development, and even a kind of muted drama emerges from the 
schemes of a Catalan entrepreneur, Francisco Serra Canals, to foment mining at Uspal- 
Jata, divert the Tunuyán River, or build a toll bridge on the route to Buenos Aires, 
efforts that failed partly on account of bad engineering but especially, in the case of the 
bridge, because of the furious opposition of local interests, who feared that bridge tolls 
might reveal smuggled goods. In the end, the author's chief objectives are largely 
achieved. The vigor and variety of colonial economic life and the significance of Men- 
doza and the interior are amply demonstrated. The division of the subject by topics, 
however, leads to an important fault in the work, the lack of a sense of historical con- 
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tinuity and dynamics. The relation of taxation to commerce, bridges and roads to both, 
and all to political history is not clear. To a large degree, the author has separated the 
threads of history from the fabric, The all-important wine trade with Buenos Aires, for 
example, is dealt with in the separate chapters on industry, commerce, and roads, with 
no more organic unity than is provided by occasional crossreferencing. In treating taxa- 
tion, the author makes it clear that Mendoza suffered from the competition of Spanish 
wine after the inauguration of comercio libre. But it is clear, also, that Mendoza re- 
covered. The reader is left to learn why in other chapters. In sum, this work provides 
information and interpretations of importance and fulfills its major purpose, but it does 
not convcy the sense of motion and the interplay of events essential to good history. 
Brigham Young University George M. ADDY 


OCHERKI NOVOI I NOVEISHEI ISTORII MEKSIKI, 1810-1945 [Outlines of the 
Modern and Recent History of Mexico, 1810-1945]. Edited by M. S. Alperovich and 
N. M. Lavrov. (Moscow: State Publishing House for Social and Economic Literature. 


` 1960. Pp. 509.) Mexicanists especially, and Latin Americanists generally, would do well 


D 
~ 
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to note these eleven essays dealing with Mexican history from the outbreak of the strug- 
gles for independence to the conclusion of World War II. The several authors trace the 
broad themes of Mexico’s past in narrow channels which, they maintain, clearly estab- 
lish the Mexican Communist party as the only orthodox agent capable of bringing na- 
tional felicity to a country long engaged in a ruthless class struggle against native and 
foreign lackeys of capitalist imperialism. Thus, from first page to last, the collection is 
a calendar of facts and fancies, which the writers utilize to buttress their ideological and 
political aims. As with other such Soviet efforts, since the authors are personally un- 


“familiar with both land and people, their understanding of the ambiente is superficial, 


if not totally absent. Yet, in all fairness, the essayists are conversant with most of the 
standard sources for modern Mexican history. The bibliography contains works in Eng- 
lish, French, and German (from Humboldt and Bancroft to Cline and Soustelle) and 
is equally thorough with regard to the standard Mexican historians and their works. 
Both text and bibliography contain abundant references to Marx, Engels, Lenin, and, of 
course, Khrushchev. The entire work, so heavily padded with political purpose, is de- 
void of any treatment of cultural history, the authors assuming, no doubt, that Mexico, 
having fallen under the rule of the "bourgeois capitalist-oriented" National Institutional 
Revolutionary party, could not produce a viable culture. All in all, this Soviet effort, pre- 
cisely because of the isolation of the society that produced it, falls far short of the lucid, 
if contorted, Colombian work of like coverage and purpose by a native Communist, 
Anteo Quimbaya, Cuestiones colombianas (1958). 

Vanderbilt University Leon HELGUERA 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN YUCATÁN. In two volumes. By John Lloyd 
Stephens. Edited with an introduction by Victor Wolfgang von Hagen. [The American 
Exploration and Travel Series, Number 37:] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1962. Pp. xxxiv, 315; xix, 327. $15.00 the set.) This is a handsome new edition of John 
Lloyd Stephens’ best-known work, originally published in 1843. It may stand as a 
scholar's text, for only minor changes in punctuation and spelling have been made, 
and the appendixes and the drawings by Frederick Catherwood are included. An intro- 
duction by Victor W. von Hagen, biographer of both Stephens and Catherwood, evalu- 
ates the work in relation to Stephens' life and other writings, exaggerates Stephens' role 
as a founder of archaeological science, and presents a sprightly commentary. Stephens' 
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work is, as Von Hagen says, a classic of travel literature, and the author's engaging 
descriptions of nineteenth-century Yucatec life retain their fascination. His accounts of 
Maya remains are still of archaeological importance. 

State University of lowa CHARLES GIBSON 


THE STILLBORN PANAMA CONGRESS: POWER POLITICS AND CHIL- 
EAN-COLOMBIAN RELATIONS DURING THE WAR OF THE PACIFIC. By 
Robert N. Burr. [University of California Publications in History, Volume LXIX.] 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1962. Pp. 146. $3.00.) Several 
years ago, Burr published an article entitled “The Balance of Power in Nineteenth- 
Century South America: An Exploratory Essay" (Hispanic American Historical Review, 
XXXV [Feb. 1955], 37-60). In the attempt to discover a pattern of power politics, he 
concluded that two separate systems had emerged after independence: Río de la Plata 
(Argentina versus Brazil) and west coast (Chile versus Peru), with Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and Ecuador not particularly interested in the power struggle to the south. The 
War of the Pacific (1879-1883) marked the fusion of the two systems. Burr applies a 
"continental approach to a series of events that took place on the periphery of the war" 
that effected the fusion. He shows how "the intensification of the power struggle" in 
the south "served to throw in relief the inter-locking interests of northern and southern 
South America, and to involve Colombia in that struggle as a result of its relations with 
Chile.” The Colombian-Chilean dispute over the neutrality of the Isthmus of Panama 
was the result of heavy shipment of Peruvian war supplies over the Panama railroad 
(completed 1855). While Chile could not use the railroad effectively, it tried to deny 
its use to Peru. At Chile's suggestion, a modus vivendi in the form of a Convention for 
Compulsory Arbitration was signed on September 3, 1880. The Colombian President 
decided to implement and broaden the application of the convention by calling a congress 
of Latin American states at Panama to negotiate a multilateral instrument. The initial 
reactions to the invitations were generally favorable, but pronounced victories over 
Peru and the expectation of an early peace caused Chile to cool toward the idea and its 
diplomatic agents to maneuver at the various capitals to prevent the sending of dele- 
gates. Also, there was the widely held fear that once in session the congress might ex- 
pand its agenda to other topics. When the congress convened (December 1881-January 
1882), only Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and El Salvador sent delegates, who did 
little more than exchange credentials, decide that they were too few in number to un- 
dertake multilateral negotiations, and depart. "The Panama Congress had been still- 
born," yet it was significant since “the basis of its conception and the factors causing its 
failure, demonstrate[d] the existence of elements of a system of power politics linking 
the nations of South America," There is a need for more studies of similar depth and 
penetration in inter-Latin American relations. 

Arlington, Virginia E. T. PARES 
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1961. 

R. CHEVALLIER. La celtique du Pô: Position 
des Problémes. Latomus, Apr. 1962. 

H. GALLET DE SANTERRE. Ensérune: An Op- 
pidum in Southern France. Archaeology, Au- 
tumn 1962, 

R. M. Oouvæ, The Maid of Ardea. Latomus, 
July 1962. 

G. V. SUMNER. Aspects of the History of 
the Comitia centuriata in the Middle and Late 
Republic. Athenaeum, XL, nos. 1-2, 1962. 

ALBRECHT DimLE. Zum SC de Bacchanali- 
bus. Hermes, July 1962. 

D. C. EarL. Terence and Roman Politics. 
Historia, Oct. 1962. 

F. W. WaLsank. Polemic in Polybius. Jour. 
Roman Stud., LII, 1962, 

Luy Ros Tayor. Forerunners of the 
Gracchi. Ibid. 

P. A. Brunr. The Army and the Land in 
the Roman Revolution. Ibid. 

E. Banian. Waiting for Sulla. Ibid. 

Srewarr Irvin Oost. Cyrene, 96-74 s.c. 
Class. Philol., Jan, 1963. 

Joyce RzvNorps. Cyrenaica, Pompey and 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus. Josr. 
Roman Stud., LII, 1962. 

C. Merer. Pompeius Rückkehr aus dem 
Mithridatischen Kriege und die Catilinarische 
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Verschwörung. Athenaeum, XL, nos. 1-2, 
1962. 

J. P. V. D. BarspoN. Roman History, 65-50 
n Five Problems. Jour. Roman Stud., LII, 
1962, 

I. BorszAx. Caesars Funeralien und die 
christlichen Passion. Acta Antiqua Acad. Sc. 
Ungaricae, X, nos. 1-3, 196a. 

MARIA JACZYNOWSsKA. The Economic Dif- 
ferentiation of the Roman Nobility at the 
End of the Republic. Historia, Oct. 1962. 

P. T. Even. Caesar's Style: Inheritance vs. 
Intelligence. Glotta, XL, nos. 1—2, 1962. 

L. A. MacKay. Sallust's Catiline: Date and 
Purpose. Phoentx, Autumn 1962. 

D. Timers. Herrschaftsidee und Klientel- 
staatenpolitik in Sallusts Bellum Jugurthinum. 
Hermes, July 1962. 

P. FrassiNeTI. Su alcuni frammenti delle 
Historiae di Sallustio. Athenaeum, XL, nos. 
1—2, 1962. 

G. P. Goorn. A Greek Professorial Circle 
at Rome, Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., XOCH, 
1961. 

Hans PETERSEN. Livy and Augustus. Ibid. 

Rocer A. Hornssy. Horace on Art and 
Politics (Ode 3.4). Class. Jour., Dec. 1962. 

Gorpon WiLLiAMs, Poetry in the Moral 
Climate of Augustan Rome. four. Roman 
Stud., LII, 1962. 

+Karı LEeBMANN. Ignorance and Search 
in the Villa of the Mysteries. Ibid. 

R. CAEVALLIER. A propos des origines du 
principat, Latomus, July 1962. 

ANTHONY Bieter. Arminius: The German 
Liberator. History Today, Oct. 1962. 

G. B. TowNEND. The Trial of Aemilia Le- 
pida in A.D. 20. Latomus, July 1962. 

W, ALLEN, Je- Imperial Table Manners in 
Tacitus’ Annals, Ibid., Apr. 1962. 

Miriam T. Grirrin. De Brevitate Vitae. 
Jour. Roman Stud., LII, 1962. 

L. H. Feuoman. The Sources of Josephus’ 
Antiquities, Book 19. Latomus, Apr. 1962. 

B. F. Harris. Tacitus on the Death of Otho. 
Class. Jour., Nov. 1962. 

L. Herrmann. Le “Livre des spectacles" de 
Martial. Latomus, July 1962. 

E. Mary SmaLLwoon. Atticus, Legate of 
Judaea under Trajan. Jour. Roman Stud., LIL, 
1962. 

A. N. SuzuwiN-Wurrz. Trajan's Replies to 
Pliny: Authorship and Necessity. Ibid. 

RoNaLD Syme, The Wrong Marcius Turbo. 
lbid. 

MASSIMILIANO PAvAN. Sul significato storico 
dell'Encomto di Roma di Elio Aristide. Parola 
del Passato, no. 83, 1962. 

J. Frrz. A Military History of Pannonia 
from the Marcomann Wars to the Death of 
Alexander Severus (180-235). Acta Archaeol, 
Acad. Sc. Ungaricae, XIV, nos. 1-2, 1962. 

RomoLo Augusto STACCIOLI Terme minori 


Articles and Other Books Received 


e balnea nella documentazione della “Forma 
Urbis." Archaeologia classica, XIII, 1961. 

J. F. Gmtmm. Severan Titles and an In- 
scription from Puteoli. Class. Philol., Jan. 1963. 

Ramsay MacMurLEN, Roman Bureaucratese. 
Traditio, XVIII, 1962. 

A. H. M. Jones. The Constitutional] Position 
of Odoacer and Theoderic. Jour. Roman Stud., 
LII, 1962. 

J. M. BLÁzquez. El estado de la romanización 
de Hispania bajo César y Augusto. Emertta, 
XXX, no. 1, 196a. 

Pom C. Hammonn. Petra: The Excavation 
of the Main Theater. Am. Scholar, Winter 
1962. 

E. Mary SmaLLwoop. Palestine c. AD. 115— 
118. Historia, Oct. 1962, 

CavsraL M. Bennerr. The Nabatacans in 
Petra. Archaeology, Winter 1962. 

A. G. Lunom. Sotsial’no-ckonomecheskie 
dannye sabaiskikh posviatel'nykh nadpisei 
perioda mukarribov [The Social and Economic 
Data in the Sabaean Inscriptions of the Mukar- 
rib Period]. Vestnik drev, ist., no. 3, 1962. 

G. WIDENGREN. The Status of Jews in the 
Sassanian Empire. Iranica Antiqua, I, 1961. 

S. P. Torsrov. Les Scythes de l'Aral et le 
Khoresm. Ibid. 

S. I. KovaLev. Prichiny vozniknoveniia 
Khristianstva [The Causes of the Birth of 
Christianity]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 3, 1962. 

Hans Jonas. The Secret Books of the Egyp- 
tian Gnostics. Jour. Religion, Oct. 1962. 

M. Guarpucci. La critto mistica e 1 
grafiti vaticani. Archeologia classica, XIII, 
1962. 

Rosert E. Carrer, S.J. The Chronology of 
Saint John Chrysostom’s Early Life. Traditio, 
XVII, 1962. 

E. A. Thompson. Early Visigothic Chris- 
tianity. Latomus, July 1962. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


J. LeLanr. Fouilles en Egypte et au Soudan, 
1960-1961. H. Fouilles au Soudan. Orientalia, 
XXXI, no. 3, 1962. 

Roserr HousroN SmrrH. Near Eastern Fore- 
runners of the Striding Zeus. Archacology, 
Autumn 1962. 

V. J. Avoizv. Punicheskii Karfagen v svete 
noveishikh raskopok [Punic Carthage in the 
Light of Recent Excavations]. Vestnik drew. 
ist., no. 3, 1962. 

Jorn L. Caskey. Excavations in Keos, 1960— 
61. Hesperia, July 1962. 

EUGENE VANDERPOOL, News Letter from 
Greece. Am. Jour. Archacol., Oct. 1962. 

Donorgmy B. THOMPSON. Three Centuries of 
Hellenistic Terracottas, II C. The Satyr Cistern. 
Hesperia, July 1962. 

NicHoLAs M. Verperis. A Sanctuary at 
Solygeia. Archaeology, Autumn 1962. 

CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE. Additions to the 
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Greek, Etruscan and Roman Collections in 
Boston, Class. Jowr., Oct. 1962. 

Pro NicoLA GarcaLto. Exploring off the 
Coast of Sicily. Archaeology, Autumn 1962. 

M. PALLOTTINO. Scavi nel santuario etrusco 
di Pyrgi: Relazione preliminare della quarta 
ee 1961. Archeologia classica, XIII, 
1962. 

A. W. Van Buren. News Letter from 
Rome. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 1962. 

N. Dacos. Les stucs du Colisée: Vestiges 
archéologiques et dessins de la Renaissance. 
Latomus, Apr. 1962. 

Eds. Roman Britain in 1961. I, Sites Ex- 
plored. II. Inscriptions (R. P. Wright). Jour. 
Roman Stud., LII, 1962. 

J. Cr. Barr. Basilique et curie du forum 
de Glanum: Note sur le centre monumentale 
de la ville augustéenne. Latomus, Apr. 1962. 

K. Maj EwsEI. Recherches archéologiques de 
Novae (Bulgarie) en 1961. Ibid. 

E. Conpuracm, Contributi allo studio della 
scultura pontica in età imperiale Romana. 
Acta Antiqua Acad, Sc. Ungaricae, X, nos. 
I—3, 1962. 

A. S. Hiram, A Votive Altar from Upper 
Galilee. Bull. Am. Schools Oriental Research, 
Oct. 1962. 

G. Harper. Herodes-Burgen und Herodes- 
Städte im Jordangraben. Zettsch. d. Palästina- 
Vereins, June 1962. 

I. A. RicHMoNp, The Roman Siege Works 
at Masada, Israel. Jour. Roman Stud., LU, 
1962. 

R. M. Harrison. An Orpheus Mosaic at 
Ptolemais in Cyrenaica. Ibid. 


INSCRIPTIONS, COINS, PAPYRI 

Warruer Hinz. Zur Entzifferung des elam- 
ischen Streichschrift. Iranica Antiqua, Il, no. 
I, 1962. 

M.-J. Srivz. Textes élamiste de Tchoga- 
Zanbil. Ibid. 

G. Ernest Wmionr. Selected Seals from the 
Excavations at Balátah (Shechem). Bull. Am. 
Schools Oriental Research, Oct. 196a. 

Franx M. Cross, Jr. An Inscribed Seal from 
Balátah (Shechem). Ibid. 

M. BunzacHzeCHI, Un ariballo protocorinzio 
con iscrizione in alfabeto calcidese. Arch- 
eología classica, XIU, 1961. 

BENJAMIN D. Menrrr. The Marathon Epi- 
grams Again. Am. Jour. Philol., July 1962. 

MicuarL H. Jameson. A Revised Text of 
the Decree of Themistocles from Troezen. 
Hesperia, July 1962. 

H. A. Harris. Notes on Three Athletic In- 
scriptions. Jour. Hellenic Stud., LXXXII, 1962. 

Kevin HerBerT. Greek and Latin Inscrip- 
tions at Bowdoin. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 
1962, 

G. MANGANARO. Iscrizioni di Adrano in 
alfabeto siculo. Archeologia classica, XII, 1961. 
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G. CgxUuLLI Trevi and P. Moreno. Alcune 
iscrizioni di Falerone. Ibid. 

C. C. VAN EssEN. Ancora Ferentino. Ibid. 

M. Pavan. Iscrizioni latine ed Albano La- 
ziale. Athenaeum, XL, nos. 1-2, 1962. 

M. BunzacHEcHr. Sugli appellativi /ibera- 
tor ed éAsudégioc riferiti a privati Arche- 
ologia classica, XIII, 1962. 

Marta Soror. Un'iscrizione di Diocleziano 
a Tuscania. Parola del Passato, no. 83, 1962. 

Louis J. Swirr and James H. Oxtver. Con- 
stantius II on Flavius Philippus. dm. Jour. 
Philol., July 1962. 

P. O. Kanrsukovskr, Materialy k sobraniiu 
drevnikh nadpisei Sarmatü i Tavridy [Ma- 
terial for a Collection of the Ancient Inscrip- 
tions of Sarmatia and Tauris]. Vestnik drev. 
ist., NO. 3, 1962. 

D. M. Pıprivı. Dédicaces au cavalier thrace 
découvertes 4 Histria. Acta Antiqua Acad. Sc. 
Ungaricae, X, nos. 1-3, 1962. 

B. LrrscHrrz. Beiträge zur palästinischen 
Epigraphik. Zeitsch. d. Palastina-Vereins, June 
1962, 

Leo KapMAN. “Messianic” and “Freedom of 
Zion” Coins. Numismatic Circular, Oct. 1962. 

STERLING Dow. The Parties Who Honored 
Paulina in Aspendos. Jour. Hellenic Stud., 
LXXXII, 1962. 

N. Lewis. First-Century Dike-Corvée Cer- 
tificates: A Postscript. Chron. d'Égypte, Jan. 
1962. 

ELmor M. HusseLman. Pawnbroker's Ac- 
counts from Roman Egypt. Trans. Am. Philol. 
Ássoc., XCII, 1961. 

H. Hones. Ein Wiener Papyrus zur Er- 
nennung der Priester im römischen Aegypten 
(Pap. Graec. Vindob. 19793). Acta Antiqua 
Acad. Sc. Ungaricae, X, nos. 1-3, 1962. 

V. B. ScHUMAN. A Greek Inscription from 
Karanis. Chron. d'Égypte, Jan. 1962. 

Cr. Pr£aux. Vente de deux chamelles (P. 
Brooklyn gr. 3). Ibid. 

HerseaT C. Yourm. Critical Notes on Doc- 
umentary Papyri. Trans. Am. Philol, Assoc., 
XCII, 1961. 

Saran B. Porges. A Lease of an Olive Grove. 
Ibid. 

P. M. Fraser and B. NicHoLas. The Funer- 
ary Garden of Mousa Reconsidered. Jour. Ro- 
man Stud., LIT, 1962. 

F. Coazeııı. Nuovi elementi per la cron- 
ologia di Begram: Cinque recipienti bronzei 
in fons di busto. Archeologia classica, XIU, 
1962. 


BOOKS 


Avzıson, Howanp L., and Kusras, GEORGE 
L. 4 Bronze Hoard of the Period of Zeno I. 
Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 148. 
New York: American Numismatic Society. 
1962. Pp. ix, 89. $3.50. 

AxvELD, W. F. Germanicus. Historische 
studies uitgegeven vanwege het Instituut voor 


Other Recent Publications 


Geschiedenis der Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht, 
No. 18. Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 1961. Pp. 
153. Fl. 9.50. 

ALBRIGHT, Warm FoxwkELi. The Biblical 
Period from Abraham to Ezra. Harper Torch- 
books, The Cloister Library. New York: Harper 
and Row. 1963. Pp. viii, 120. $1.35. 

BEDOUKIAN, PAUL Z. Coimage of Cilician 
Armenia, Numismatic Notes and Monographs, 
No. 147. New York: American Numismatic 
Society. 1962. Pp. xxxi, 494, 48 plates. $15.00. 

DELORME, JEAN. Les grandes dates de l'an- 
tiguité, "Que sais-je?” No. 1013. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1962. Pp. 125. 

DzssonoucH, V. R. DA., and HAmMMoND, N. 
G. L. The End of Mycenacan Civilization and 
the Dark Age. Rev. ed. of The Cambridge 
Ancient History, Vol. II, Chap. xxxvi. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1962. Pp. 
54. $1.25. 

DupLzy, Donaro R., and WEBSTER, GRA- 
HAM. The Rebellion of Boudicca. New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1962. Pp. xiv, 165. $5.75. 

Gurney, O. R. Anatolia, c. 1750-1600 B.C. 
Rev. ed. of The Cambridge Ancient History, 
Vol. I, Chap. vi. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1962. Pp. 32. 75 cents. 

Gurmar, W. K. C. A History of Greek 
Philosophy. Vol I, The Earlier Presocratics 
and the Pythagoreans. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1962. Pp. xv, 538. $10.00. 

Kmx, G. S. The Songs of Homer. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1962. Pp. 
xiii, 423. $7.50. 

Matz, F. Minoan Civilization: Maturity and 
Zenith. Rev. ed. of The Cambridge Ancient 
History, Vol. I, Chaps rv (5) and xn. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1962. Pp. 
48. $1.25. 

Mayerson, Puuump. The Ancient Agricul- 
tural Regime of Nessana and the Central 
Negeb. London: British School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem. 1961. Pp. 59. 125.64. 

MomIGLIANO, ARNALDO. Claudius: The Em- 
peror and His Achievement. Trans. by W. D. 
HocarTH. 2d ed.; New York: Barnes and 
Noble. [1962.] Pp. xviii, 143. $3.25. See rev. 
n ed. (1934), AHR, XLI (Oct. 1935), 
176. | 

Perrr, Paur. Précis d'histoire ancienne. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1962. 
Pp. 351. 28 fr. Textbook. 

Rounps, Dorormy (comp.). Articles on 
Antiquity in Festschriften: The Ancient Near 
East; The Old Testament; Greece; Rome; 
Roman Law; Byzantium. An Index. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1962. 
Pp. xx, 560. 

ScuLLARD, H. H., and van ver HEYDEN, 
A. A. M. Shorter Atlas of the Classical World. 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1962. 
Pp. 238. $3.95. 

STEINER, GEORGE, and FacLes, ROBERT 
(eds.). Homer: A Collection of Critical Essays. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Twentieth Century Views; S Book. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 196a. 
Pp. x, 178. Cloth $3.95, paper $1.95. 

Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum: The Bur- 
ton Y. Berry Collection. Pt. 2, Megaris to 
Egypt. New York: American Numismatic So- 
ciety. 1962. Plates 29-58. $15.00. 

VERNANT, JEAN-PIERRE. Les origines de la 
pensée grecque. Mythes et Religions. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1962. Pp. 
129. 6 fr. 

‚VonpeLme, J. Eranos. Historische studies 
uitgegeven vanwege het Instituut voor Gesch- 
iedenis der Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht, No. 
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17. Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 1961. Pp. 269. 
Fl. 15.00. 

Wrcuerey, R. E. How the Greeks Built 
Cities. 2d ed.; London: Macmillan; distrib. by 
St Martin's Press, New York. 1962. Pp. xxi, 
235. $5.00. See rev. of rst ed. (1949), AHR, 
LV (Jan. 1950), 405. ^ — 

ZEITLIN, SOLOMON. The Rise and Fall of the 
ludacan State: A Political, Social and Re- 
ligious History of the Second Commonwealth. 
Vol I, 332-377 »2.c.e. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America. 1962, Pp. xxi, 
528. $7.50. 


Medieval 
Bernard J. Holm 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL ARTICLES 


Percy Ernst ScHRAMM, Literaturbericht: 
Mittelalter, I u. II. Gesch. i. Wiss. u. Unterr., 
Sept.-Oct. 1962. 

ERT GRUNDMANN. Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica, Bericht für das Jahr 1960/ 
61. Deutsches Archiv, no. I, 1962. 

SANDRA GLass. The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial. 
Antiquity, Sept. 1962. 

PauL JomwstoNE. A Medieval Skin Boat. 
Ibid., Mar, 1962. 

H. A. Cronnz. Charter Scholarship in Eng- 
a Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Jour., no. 1, 
1961. 

MARGARET GELLING. Place-Names and 
Anglo-Saxon Paganism. Ibid. 

ÁDOLF GaumxT. Das Zepter Herzog Tassilos 
II. Deutsches Archiv, no. 1, 1962. 

DonaLp Burrtovcou. The Dating of Codex 
Carolinus Nos. 95, 96, 97, Wilchar, and the 
Beginnings of the Archbishopric of Sens. Ibid. 

Franz-Joser ScHMALE, Zu Brunos Buch 
vom Sachsenkrieg. Ibid. 

Hans F. HaereLe, Untersuchungen zu Ek- 
kehards IV. Casus Sancti Galli. Ibid. 

HaNs MARTIN ScHALLER. Eine kuriale 
Briefsammlung des 13. Jahrhunderts mit un- 
bekannten Briefen Friedrichs II. Ibid. 

HALvDAN Koer. Korleis vart kong Sverre 
son til Sigurd Munn? Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 
no. 2, 1962. 

SVEN Axelson. Den isländska annalnotisen 
om konung Erik Menveds avsáttning 1292. 
Ibid., no. 1, 1962. 

HanTMUT HOFFMANN. Französische Fürsten- 
weihen des Hochmittelalters. Deutsches Archiv, 
no. 1, 1962. 

P. S. Lewis. The Failure of the French 
Medieval Estates. Past and Present, Nov. 1962. 

CuazLes L. Tipron, The English at Nicop- 
olis [ill-fated crusade, 1396-97]. Speculum, 
Oct. 1962. 

Marvin B. Becxex, Church and State in 


Florence on the Eve of the Renaissance (1343— 
1382). Ibid. 

RAYMOND CAZELLES. Les mouvements révo- 
lutionnaires du milieu du xiv* siècle et le 
cycle de l'action politique. Rev. hist., Oct.-Dec. 
1962. 

FERDINAND SEIT. See General list, 


ECONOMIC AND INSTITUTIONAL 


D. A. BuLLouca. “Baiuli” in the Carolingian 
"regnum Langobardorum" and the Career of 
Abbot Waldo (+813). Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 
1962. 

RoBerr Bourrucus. Une synthèse d'histoire 


' rurale [review of Georges Duby, L'économie 


rurale et la vie des campagnes dans l'Occident 
médiéval]. Rev. hist., Oct.—Dec. 1962. 

CHARLES Parain. From Ancient to Feudal 
Society, in the Light of Engels’ “Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State.” En- 
guiry (New Delhi), no. 6, 1962. 

CiNzio VIOLANTE. Les préts sur gage foncier 
dans la vie économique et sociale de Milan au 
x1* siècle. Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, 
Apr.-June 1962. 

ELISABETH CARPENTIER. La peste noire: 
Famines et épidémies au xiv* siècle. Ann. 
Éc., soc., civil., Nov-Dec. 1962. 

S. F. Hocxzv. The Transport of Isle of 
Wight Corn to Feed Edward I's Army in Scot- 
land. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1962, 

Yves RENOUARD. Les hommes d'affaires 
francais de la Renaissance. Rev. hist, Oct.- 
Dec. 1962. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 

MancEL Pacaur. Bulletin historique: L'his- 
toire de l'Église au Moyen Age (v*-xn* siècle). 
Rev. hist., Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

MicHELE MACCARRONE, "Cathedra Petri" 
und die Idee der Entwicklung des päpstlichen 
Primats vom 2. bis 4. Jahrhundert. Saeculum, 
July 1962. 
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FINTAN R, SHONIKER, A Benedictine Bib- 
liography—Now a Reality [review of the two 
volumes of Father Oliver L. Kapsner]. Am. 
Benedictine Rev., Dec. 1962. 

G. E. von GRUNEBAUM. Byzantine Icono- 
clasm and the Influence of the Islamic En- 
vironment. Hist. of Religions, Summer 1962. 

WOLFGANG SCHONE. Die künstlerische und 
liturgische Gestalt der Pfalzkapelle Karls des 
Grossen in Aachen. Zeitsch. f. Kunstwiss., no. 
3-4, 1961. 

Kyerı KUMLIEN. Sveriges kristnande i sluts- 
kedet—SpórsmA om vittnesbörd och verk- 
lighet. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1962. 

K. V. SiNcLAm and H GRUNDMANN. Ein 
Fragment der Gesta archiepiscoporum Magde- 
burgensium. Deutsches Archiv, no. 1, 1962. 

Horst FUHRMANN. Die sogenannte Kanones- 
sammlung des Remedius von Chur. Ibid. 

RoBerT W. ACKERMAN. The Debate of the 
Body and the Soul and Parochial Christianity. 
Speculum, Oct. 1962. 

Rav C. Perry. Unitive Reform Principles of 
the Late Medieval Conciliarists. Church Hist., 
june 1962. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
LEARNING 


DIETER SCHALLER, Philologische Untersuch- 
ungen zu den Gedichten Theodulfs von Or- 
leans. Deutsches Archiv, no. 1, 1962. 

NicHoLas Rescuer. Al-Farabi on Logical 
Tradition. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

Pirrs RicHE. Recherches sur l’instruction 
des laïcs du 1x* au xu’ siécle. Cahiers de avi- 
lisation médiévale, Apr.-June 1962. 

Treopore M. Anpersson. The Doctrine of 
Oral Tradition in the Chanson de Geste and 
Saga. Scandinavian Stud., Nov. 1962. 

RicmarD C. Dares. The Authorship of the 
Questio de fluxu es refluxu maris Attributed to 
Robert Grosseteste. Speculum, Oct. 1962. 

G. H. RussELL. Vernacular Instruction of 
the Laity in the Later Middle Ages in Eng- 
land: Some Texts and Notes. Jour. Religious 
Hist., Dec. 1962. 

J. E. Cross. Aspects of Microcosm and 
Macrocosm in Old English Literature. Comp. 
Lit, Winter 1962. 

Enwzsr H. WiLEINs. On Petrarch's Accidia 
x His Adamantine Chains. Speculum, Oct. 
1962. 


Other Recent Publications 


R. W. Hunr. A Manuscript Belonging to 
Robert Wivill, Bishop of Salisbury. Bodleian 
Lib. Rec., June 1962. 

WILLIAM O'SuLLIVAN. See British list. 

THeRBERT Wackerzapp. Der Einfluss Meis- 
tef Eckharts auf die ersten philosophischen 
Schriften des Nikolaus von Kues (1440-1450). 
Beitr. x. Gesch. d. Philos. u. Theol. d. Mit- 
telalters, XXXIX, no. 3, 1962. 

De Lamar Jensen. The Artist in Renais- 
sance Society. Western Humanities Rev., 
Autumn 1962. 

Henry BonpgAUr. Le Centenaire d'Émile 
Male, Historien des Cathédrales. Rev, deux 
mondes, June 15, 1962. 


BOOKS 

Biowoop, GEORGES, and GRUNZWEIG, 
ARMAND, Les livres des comptes des Gallerani. 
Vol. II, Introduction et tables. Brussels: Acadé- 
mie royale de Belgique, Commission royale 
d'Histoire. 1962. Pp. 354. 

Burns, J. H. Scottish Churchmen and the 
Council of Basle. Glasgow: Burns. 1962. Pp. 
98. 255, 

Grunz, Hans H. Die Literarästhetik des 
europäischen Mittelalters: Wolfram—Rosenro- 
man—Chaucer—-Dante, 2d ed.; Frankfurt am 
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XCO. London: Royal Historical Society. 1962. 
Pp. lvii, 190. 

Beckett, R. B. (ed. with an introd. and 
notes). John Constable’s Correspondence: The 
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Family at East Bergholt, 1807—18 37. Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, JP 3. London: H. 
M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Infor- 
mation Services, New York. 1962. Pp. v, 337. 

.00 postpaid. 

P K., and Sos, J. G. (eds.). The 
Danish Force in Ireland, 1690-1691. Dublin: 
Stationery Office for the Irish Manuscripts 
Commission. 1962. Pp. 169. £ 1 15%. 

pes CooNETS, Louis, Jn. Amherst and Can- 
ada. Princeton, N. J.: the Author. 1962. Pp. 
371. $8.00 postpaid. 

Exron, G. R. Henry VIII: An Essay in Re- 
vision. General Ser., No. 51. London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul for the Historical As- 
sociation. 1962. Pp. 28. 35.6d. postpaid. 

Finx, Z. S. The Classical Republicans: An 
Essay in the Recovery of a Pattern of Thought 
in Seventeenth-Century England. 2d ed; 
[Evanston, Ill:] Northwestern University 
Press. 1962. Pp. xiii, 229. $5.00. See rev. of 
ist ed. (1945), AHR, LI (Jan. 1946), 296. 

Huonzs, Epwarp (ed.). Fleming-Senhouse 
Papers. Carlisle: Cumberland Record Series. 
n. d. Pp. xiv, 174. 215. 

Kznz, D. G. G. (ed.). A Historical Atlas of 
Canada. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
1961. Pp. ix, 120. 

KLAPPER, CHARLES. The Golden Age oj 
Tramways. New York: Hillary House. 1961. 
Pp. xiii, 327. $7.50. 

Norns, KATRIN. Jamaica: The Search for 
an Identity. Issued under the auspices of the 
Institute of Race Relations, London. New York: 
Fasc University Press, 1962. Pp. vii, 103. 

1.95. 

Prex, Hearuer E., and HALL, CATHERINE 
P. The Archives of the University of Cam- 
bridge: An Historical Introduction. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1962. Pp. vii, 89. 
$5.00. 

SrRACHEN, MICHAEL. The Life and Adven- 
tures of Thomas Coryate. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 317. $6.75. 

Turex, Vicror. The Polish-Language Press 
in Canada: Its History and a Bibliographical 
List. Foreword by Joun W. Houses. Canadian 
Polish Congress, Polish Research Institute in 
Canada, Studies, No. 4. Toronto: Polish Alli- 
E. Press. 1962. Pp. 248. Cloth $4.50, paper 

3.00. 

Vocrr, Roserr. A Breviate of British Dip- 
lomatic Blue Books, 1919-1939. Montreal: 
McGill University Press. 1963. Pp. xxxv, 474. 
$10.50. 

W:ioHr, Louis B., and LaMar, VIRGINIA 
A. (eds.). Life and Letters in Tudor and 
Stuart England. 1st Folger Ser. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press for the Folger Shake- 
speare Library. 1962. Pp. vii, 528. $6.00. 
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Other Recent Publications 


France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


ARTICLES 


PETER FRANCE. Les protestants à Grenoble 
au Xvi* siècle. Cahiers d'hist. (Clermont-Fer- 
rand, Lyon, Grenoble), no. 3, 1962. 

G. BACCARABÈRE. La pratique religieuse dans 
le diocèse de Toulouse aux xvi" et xvi’ siècles. 
Ann. du Midi, July 1962. 

RoLAND MOUSNIER, Note sur les rapports en- 
tre les gouverneurs de provinces et les intend- 
ants dans la première moitié du xvn" siècle. 
Rev. hist., Oct-Dec. 1962. 

GEORGE W. Sremer. La Popeliniétre’s His- 
foire de France: A Case of Historical Objec- 
tivity and Religious Censorship. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

M. DzxcanNE. Etudes sur les soulèvements 
provinciaux en France avant la Fronde. xvn* 
siècle, no. 56, 1962. 

Leon BERNARD. Medicine at the Court of 
Louis XIV. Medical Hist., July 1962. 

EDMOND SonrAu. Remarques sur les pape- 
teries, imprimeries, librairies au xvin* siècle. 
Ann. hist. Rév. fr., July-Sept. 1962. 

M. Bornes. Un intendant éclairé de la fin 
de l'ancien régime: Claude-Frangois Bertrand 
de Boucheporn. Ann. du Midi, Apr. 1962. 

E. CopsTEIN. La propriété rurale dans le 
bureau de Baziége au xvni’ siècle d'après les 
registres du centiéme denier. Ibid., Jan. 1962. 

NicoLE Mois. Y-a-t-il une théorie de la 
croissance économique chez Francois Quesnay? 
Rev. d’hist. éc. et soc., no. 3, 1962. 

Rev. socialiste, Oct. 1962. Le deuxiéme 
centenaire du Contrat social [3 articles]. 

Davi» FEUERWERKER. Les Juifs en France: 
L'abolition du péage corporel en France. Ann.: 
Éc., soc., civil, Sept.-Oct. 196a. 

GERLOFF D. Homan. Jean-Francois Reubell's 
Alleged Corruptness, Historian, Nov. 1962. 

RENÉ Garmy. Robespierre et l'indemnité 
parlementaire, Ann. hist. Rev. fr., July-Sept. 
1962. 

PauL LambBIN. Robespierre était-il socialiste? 
Rev. socialiste, July 1962. 

Joes HarL Stewart. The Irish Press dur- 
ing the French Revolution. Journalism Quar., 
Autumn 1962. 

Harop Kurtz. Fouché, History Today, 
Oct, Nov. 1962. 

DoucLAs Jounson. A Reconsideration of 
Guizot. History (London), Oct. 1962. 

GasroN MONNERVILLE. La politique dans 
l'oeuvre de Lamartine. Rev. polit. et parl., 
Nov. 1962. 

JEAN DELALANDE. Victor Hugo ct la Police 
(1852). Rev. de Paris, Oct. 1962. 

Gézarp Namer. L'Imprimerie nationale sous 
la Commune. Rev. d'hist. éc. et soc., no. 3, 
1062. 


Marce, Borm. La Fédération ouvrière 
rouennaise et les événements de 1870-1871. 
Ibid. 

PIERRE CaLLer. Fiscalité et société: La sup- 
pression de l'octroi à Lyon à la fin du xix* 
siècle. Cahiers d' hist. (Clermont-Ferrand, Lyon, 
Grenoble), no. 1, 1962. 

Leo A. Lounizz. The French Left-Wing 
Radicals: Their Views on Trade-Unionism, 
1870-1898. Internat. Rev. Social Hist, VU, 
pt. 2, 1962. 

PIERRE DE BorpzrrRE. La jeunesse de 
Barrès. Rev. deux mondes, Aug. 15, 1962. 

JéromE and Jean Tuaraup. Un centenaire: 
Années chez Barres. Historia, Sept. 1962. 

Prerre Escouse. Maurice Barrès et l'unité 
francaise. Rev. deux mondes, Oct. 15, 1962. 

Jean Hourerr. La politique dans l'oeuvre 
de Maurice Barrès. Rev. polit. et parl., July, 
Aug., Sept. 1962. 

Lucien LAMOUREUX. Une crise financière 
sous la III* République. Ibid., May, June 1962. 

Henry Marcmar. Un centenaire: Briand, 
Pèlerin de la Paix. Rev. de def. nat., Aug 
Sept. 1962. v 

Miche, SovLre. Herriot, la France et la 
République. Rev. polit. et parl., July 1962. 

Wıurmm Hanna. La prise de St. Pierre et 
Miquelon par les forces de la France libre: 
Nee 1941. Rev. d'hist. de l'ámér. fr, Dec. 
1962. 

Roserr Aron. Il y a vingt ans, les Alliés 
débarquaient en Afrique. Historia, Nov. 1962. 

Winston CHORCHILL. Les grands événe- 
ments par ceux qui les ont faits: La “Torche” 
est allumée. 1612. 

Gorpon Wruionr. Reflections on the French 
mus (1940-1944). Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept. 
1962. l 

Rev. d'écon. polit., July-Oct 1962. Monnaie 
et Finances [7 articles covering 1955-62]. 

Jacques Marerre. Les postes et télécom- 
municadons dans l'économie nationale. Rev. 
polit. e parl., Sept. 1962. 

Jacques Gras. Structures agraires et men- 
talité paysanne: L'example du canton de Vimy. 
Rev. du Nord, July-Sept. 1962. 

Rev. fr. de sci. polit., Sept. 1962. Les Pay- - 
sans ct la Politique sous la V* République 
[3 arncles]. 

Jean MeYNAUD. Les groupes de pression 
sous la V* République. Ibid. 

ANDRE GRANDPIERRE. L'éducation nouvelle. 
Rev. polit. et parl., Jan.-]une 1962. 

Henri LaprEYaE. Colloque sur les archives 
d'entreprises tenu à Grenoble le 5 mai 1962. 
Cahiers d’hist, (Clermont-Ferrand, Lyon, Gre- 
noble), no. 2, 1962. 

Léon. Un colloque sur l'artisanat. 
Ibid. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Yvonne PouLLe-Drıeux, Honoré Fragonard 
et le Cabinet d'anatomie de l'école d'Alfort 


pendant la Révolution. Rev. d'hist. des sci- 


ences, Apr.-June 1962. 
Louis Branc. La présidence et le suffrage 
universal, Contrat social, Sept.-Oct. 1962. 


BOOKS 


BAULANT, MICHELINE, and MEUVRET, JEAN. 
Prix des céréales extraits de la Mercuriale de 
Paris (1520-1698). Vol. II, 1621-1698. École 
Pratique des Hautes Études, VI* Section. 
Centre de recherches historiques. Monnaie, 
prix, conjonctures, Vol, VI. Paris: S.E.V.P.- 
E.N. 1962. Pp. 163. 

BESTERMAN, THEODORE. Voltaire Essays and 
Another. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1962. Pp. 18r. 

BouLoIseau, Marc. Le Comité de salut pub- 
lic (1793-1795). “Que sais-je?” No. 1014. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1962. 


Pp. 126. 
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Dictionnaire de biographie frangaise. Pub. 
under the direction of Roman p'Axar. Vol. 
LII, Courteys-Cros; Vol. LIV, Cros-Dalliere; 
Vol. LV, Dallier-Daudé. Paris: Librairie Le- 
touzey et Ané, 1961; 1961; 1962. Cols. 1025- 
1280; 1281-1528; 3-256. 26 fr. cach. 

Meer, Ronan L. The Economics of Phys- 
iocracy: Essays and Translations. University 
of Glasgow Social and Economic Studies, New 
Ser., No. 2. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. 432. $9.00. 

MELLINI Ponce DE LEON, VINCENZO. Na- 
poleone I all’Isola d'Elba. 2d ed.; Florence: 
Leo S. Olschki, Editore. 1962. Pp. 298. 

Paris et Íle-de-France: Mémotres. Vol. XU, 
1961. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck for the 
Fédération des Sociétés historiques et arch- 
&ologiques de Paris et de llle-de-France. 1961. 
Pp. 218. 

Renom, Jean. Renoir, My Father. Trans. 
by RANpoLPH and Dororay Weaver. Boston: 
Little, Brown. 1962. Pp. viii, 465. $8.95. 

ZIEGLER, PraLip. The Duchess of Dino. New 
York: John Day. 1963. Pp. 381. $5.95. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko 


ARTICLES 

J. €. Russe.. The Medieval Monedatge of 
Aragon and Valencia. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
Dec. 12, 1962. 

ERNESTO GONÇALVES. Joao Gomes da Ilha. 
Arquivo hist. de Madeira, 1959 [1961]. 

FERNANDO JasMINS PEREIRA. Indices dos doc- 
umentos do século xv transcritos no Tombo I 
do Registo Geral da Cámara do Funchal. Ibid. 

Juan Torres Fontes. Las relaciones castel- 
lano-granadinas desde 1475 a 1478. Hispania, 
Apr.-June 1962. 

Joan ÁLvAREZ DeLoaDO. La conquista de 
Tenerife: Un reajuste de datos hasta 1496 


--[concl.]. Rev. de hist, canaria, Jan.—June 


1961. 

FLORENTINO ZAMORA Lucas. El priorato de 
a María, en Almazán. Celtiberia, no. 21, 
1961. 

MANUEL FERNÁNDEZ ALVAREZ. Perfil de 
Carlos V. Arbor, July-Aug. 1961. 

Id. El Principe de las Españas y Madrid. 
Ibid., Feb. 1962. 

MANUEL Bassas FERNÁNDEZ. Mercaderes y 
corsarios españoles en torno a la Paz de las 
Damas (1529). Hispania, July-Sept. 1962. 

A. López png MENESES. El último infante de 
Navarra, Carlos de Albret. Príncipe de Viana, 
nos. 84-85, 1961. 

Marne García y García. El Colegio-Uni- 
versidad de Santa Catalina, fundación de la 
época imperial; Celtiberia, no. 21, 1961. 

NicoLás Lórez Martínez. La desamortiza- 
ción de bienes eclesiásticos en 1574: Carta- 


Memorial de Fr. Hernando del Castillo, O.P., 
a Felipe II. Hispania, Apr.-June 1962. 

M. oe Castro. Vitalidad histórica de la 
provincia franciscana de Santiago, y su in- 
fluencia en la cultura gallega. Cuad. estud. 
gallegos, no. 50, 1961. 

A. G. pa RocHa Mapaur.. Livros dos títulos 
do Convento do São Domingos da cidade de 
Aveiro: Sécs. xv a xvin. Arquivo do distrito 
de Aveiro, Apr.-June, July-Sept. 1961. 

Luisa Cuzsra. Jesuitas confesores de reyes y 
directores de la Biblioteca Nacional. Rev. arch. 
bibl. mus., Jan—June 1961. 

Francisco EGUIAGARAY. Feijóo y el descuido 
de España. Rev. estud. polit., Sept-Oct. 1962. 

Carta del Marqúes de la Ensenada desech- 
ando la creación de arsenal en Pontevedra y 
Marín, y acordando se haga en Ferrol. Cuad, 
estud. gallegos, no. 50, 1961. 

Demerrio Ramos. La ideología de la rev- 
olución española de la Guerra de Independ- 
encia en la emancipación de Venezuela. Rev. 
estud. polit., Sept.-Oct. 1962. 

GABRIEL H. Loverr. Visión extranjera de 
la España y el Madrid de comienzos del siglo 
xix. Hispania, July-Sept. 1962. 

ANTONIO Emas RoeL. Sociedades secretas 
republicanas en el reinado de Isabel II. Ibid., 
Apr.-June 1962. 

FrLorencio Ipoars. Diario del bloqueo puesto 
por los carlistas a la plaza de Pamplona desde 
el 27 de agosto de 1874 a 2 de febrero de 
1875. Principe de Viana, nos. 84-85, 1961. 

Jonn N. Schumacher. Integrism: A Study 
in Nineteenth-Century Spanish Politico-Reli- 
gious Thought. Catholic Hist. Rev., Oct. 1962. 
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Other Recent Publications 


The Low Countries 
Herbert H. Rowen 


ARTICLES 

J. Rurrers. De industrialisatie in Belgisch 
Limburg. Tyd. voor Ec. en Soc. Geog., June- 
July 1962. 

J. F. NiermeYez. In memoriam Diederik 
Th. Enklaar, 1894-1962. Tijd. voor Gesch., 
no. 3, 1962. 

I. ScHörrer. In memoriam Jan Romein, 
1893-1962. Ibid, 


BOOKS 
CorLE-MicnHEL, M. Les archives de la S. A. 
Métallurgique d’Espérance-Longdoz des ori- 
f à nos jours. Cahiers, No. 24. Louvain: 
tions Nauwelaerts. 1962. Pp. 67. 70 fr. B. 


Martens, MINA. Le censier ducal pour une 
partie de la circonscription de Louvain en 
1366. Brussels: Académie royale de Belgique, 
Commission royale d'Histoire. 1962. Pp. 130. 

Scmutinos, A, (pub). Matricule de VUn- 
iversité de Louvain, Vol. II, 31 aot 1485-31 
adoft 1527. Corrections et tables. Brussels: 
Académie royale des Sciences, des Lettres et 
des Beaur-Arts de Belgique, Commission roy- 
ale d'Histoire. 1962. Pp. 554. 750 fr. B. 

VERLINDEN, C., and CRAEYBECKX, J. Prijzen- 
en Lonenpolitiek in de Nederlanden in 1561 
en 1588-1589: Onustgegeven adviezen, ont- 
werpen en ordonnanties. Brussels: Académie 
royale de Belgique, Commission royale d'His- 
toire. 1962. Pp. 180. 


Northern Europe 


Oscar J. 


ARTICLES 


Kwur Korsrup. Etnologi, sociologi og lo- 
kalhistorie. Heimen, no. 3, 1962. 

H. P. Crausen. Aviser som historisk kilde. 
Fortid og Nutid, no. 5, 1962. 

C. J. BECKER. Litteratur om Danmarks for- 
historie 1957—1960. Ibid. 

VERA HENRIKSEN. På jakt etter “Vikingen” 
[9th-x1th century]. Samtiden, no. 7, 1962. 

CaLvin J. FLovp. The Sound Dues [15th- 
19th century]. dm. Scand. Rev., no. 4, 1962. 

Oswartp P. Backus 10, The Problem of 
Feudalism in Lithuania, 1506-1548. Slavic 
Rev., no. 4, 1962. 

BircGrrra Optn. A Netherlands Merchant 
in Stockholm in the Reign of Erik XIV [rec- 
ords of Nicolaes Verjuys]. Scand. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., no. 1, 1962. 

JOHANNES LEHMANN. Den danske presses 
historie [Kirchhoff-Larsen's three-volume 
work]. Samtiden, no. 8, 1962. 

KLAUS ZERNACK, Russland u. Schweden im 
17. Jahrhundert: Neue Forschungen 1957- 
1960. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, no. 1, 1962. 

Erno JuriKEALA. Origin and Rise of the 
Crofter Problem in Finland. Scand. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., no. 1, 1962. 


KNup Eri Svanpsen. Monetary Policy and _ 


Theory in Denmark, 1784-1800. Ibid. 

Eric AnrHoNt. Finland i den europeiska 
politiken fren 1809-1815. Hist. Tids. för 
Finl., no. 2, 1962. 

GRETA WIESELGREN. Kvinnofrägan i Sverige 
1809-1846. Samtid och Framtid, no. 3, 1962. 

InwiN ÁBRAMS, See German list. 

Gert HogNWwALL, [Review article on Nils 


Falnes 


Elvander, Harald Hjärne och konservatismen: 
Konservativ idédebatt 1 Sverige 1865-1922 
(Uppsala, 1961) ]. Statseer. Tids., no. 4, 1902. 

Eme ANTHONI. Finlands järnvägar i den 
ryska krigsplaneringen fore första varldskriget. 
His, Tids. for Finl., no. 2, 1962. 

INcER EmaesrrómM. Finlands kvinnor och 
is eu [1906— ]. Nord. Tids, no. 4, 
1962. 

[J. H. Vennora.] Nagra bidrag till C. G. 
Mannerheims brevväxling hösten 1919. Hist. 
Tids. fór Finl., no. 2, 1962. 

Gounnar Unger. Wenner-Gren som tid- 
ningskung. Sv. Tids., no. 8, 1962. 

NreLs Harc. Hovedtrgk af sociallovgivnin- 
gen i Danmark i de senere år. kon. og Pol., 
no. 2, 1962. 

Gorpon F. Srrem, Social Stratification in 
Denmark: An Expository Review of Kaare 
Svalastoga’s Prestige, Class and Mobility 
(1959). Nationalgk. Tids., nos. 2-3, 1962. 

AnoLPH Rasr&n. Det finske socialdemokra- 
tis splittelse og den politiske betydning heraf. 
kon. og Pol., no. 1, 1962. 

H. E. KANNAPIN. Finnlands Position im 
Ost-West-Konflikt. Osteuropa, no. 6, 1962. 

Car. A. R. CHRISTENSEN. Norge i 1961. 
Nord. Tids., no. 4, 1962. 

Nus Anprén. Sverige 1961. I. Den politiska 


- utvecklingen. Ibid., no. 5, 1962. 


Er DaHMÉN, Sverige 1961. II. Den eko- 
nomiska utvecklingen. Ibid. 

Oror WarLzMÉN. Nordiska dde 1952- 
1961. Ibid. 


BOOKS 
Han, Hans. Von Willebrandska Regemen- 


Articles and Other Books Received 


tet, 1739-1743. Skrifter, No. 392. [Helsing- 
fors:] Svenska Litteratursällskapet i Finland. 
1962. Pp. 195. 1,500 mk. 
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Landsbékasa]n Islands: Árbók 1959-1961. 
xvı-xvın. ár. Reykjavík: Prentsmidjan Hólar 
H.F. 1962. Pp. 241. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
Arnold H. Price 


ARTICLES 


GERMANY 


Franz Persi. Deutschland und die Nieder- 
lande. Das Parlament, no. 33-34, 1962. 

RosznT Brey. Das britisch-deutsche Ver- 
hältnis. Ibid., no. 45, 1962. 

WALTHER HusATscH. Der preussische Staat: 
Probleme seiner Entwicklung vom 16. bis zum 
beginnenden 19. Jahrhundert. Jahrb. der Al- 
bertus-Univ. zu Königsberg, XU, 1962. 

Huco Weczerxa. Kartographische Beiträge 
zur kirchlichen Gliederung Ost-Mitteleuropas. 
Zeitsch. f. Ostforsch., June 1962. 

Lewis W. Sprrz. Ideas of Liberty in Ger- 
man Humanism. Church Hist., Sept. 1962. 

Roserr SrturpericHh. Beobachtungen an 
Melanchthons Autographen aus der Universi- 
tätsbibliothek Leiden. Ned. Arch. voor Kerk- 


. gesch., no. 1, 1962. 


— 


KENNETH M. Serron. Lutheranism and the 
Turkish Peril. Balkan Stud., no. 1, 1962. 

¡MANFRED Bensinc. Thomas Münzer und 
Nordhausen (Harz) 1522, Zeitsch. f. Ge- 
schichtswiss., DO. 5, 1962. 

DrerricH  LóscHE. Achtmánner, Ewiger 
Bund Gottes und Ewiger Rat. Jahrb. f. Wirt- 
échaftsgesch., pt. 1, 1960. 

EBERHARD Navyoxs. Latente Zunfttradition 
in den schwabischen Reichsstidten. Viertel- 
jahrsch. f. Sozial- wu. Wirtschaftsgesch., July 
1962. 

Joseem Prinz. Bernd Knipperdollinck und 
seine Sippe. Westfalen, no. 1-2, 1962. 

Hans ULricH Scupm. Die Souveränität der 
Reichsstande und die Lehren des Johannes 
Althusius. Ibid. 

MicHAzL Schmorke, Philipp Hainhofer, 
Publizistik, July-Aug. 1962. 

J. W. Store. Emperor Charles VI: The 
Early Years of the Reign. Trans. Royal Hist. 
Soc., sth ser., XII, 1962. 

Hans RorurzLs. Friedrich der Grosse und 
der Staat. Gesch. i. Wiss. u. Unterr., Oct. 1962. 

Hemra Beyer. “Es wird hiermit bekannt- 
gemacht . . .": Eine Studie zum hannover- 
schen Anzeigewesen von 1750-1850. Han- 
noversche Geschichtsbl., no. 1-2, 1962. 

Iusg ErDMANN. Vom Mechanicus Johann 
Christoph Voigtlander in Wien zur Voigtlán- 
der A. G. in Braunschweig [pts. 1-2]. Tra- 
dition (Baden-Baden), Feb., Aug. 1962. 

ALFRED HARTLIEB von WALLTHOR, Die 
Aufschwórung des Freiherrn vom Stein im 


Dope zu Merseburg. Westfalen, no. 12, 
1962, 

Horsr Trmemme. Statistische Materialien 
zur Konzessionierung von Aktiengesellschaf- 
ten in Preussen bis 1867. Jahrb. f. Wirtschafts- 
gesch., pt. 2, 1960. 

EBERHARD Wächter Zur Geschichte der 
Lage und des Kampfes der Bergleute im 
Staatsbergbau an der Saar von 1789 bis 1849. 
lbid., pt. 2, 1961. 

KARL Greiner. Die Post in Württemberg 
unter Herzog, Kurfürst und König Friedrich. 
Arch. f. deutsche Postgesch., no. 2, 1962. 

Hans Linpe. Die Bedeutung der deutschen 
Agrarstruktur für die Anfänge der industriel- 
len Entwicklung. Jahrb. f. Soxtalwissenschaft, 
no. 2, 1962. 

Francois G. Daryrus, Révolution indus- 
trielle et villes allemandes. Ann.: Éc., soc., 
civil., July-Aug. 1962. 

RupoLr FoRBERGER. Zur Aufnahme der 
maschinellen Fertigung durch sachsische Ma- 
Ben Jahrb. f. Wertschaftsgesch., pt. 1, 
1960. 

Hemrich Schwer. Hofbankier Salomon von 
Haber als badischer Finanzier. Zeitsch. f 
Gesch. des Oberrheins, no. 2, 1961. 

ÍnxcanD Lanos-Korns. Johann Dinnendahl 
[pts. 1-2]. Tradition (Baden-Baden), Feb., 
Aug. 1962. 

WoLr FREIHERR von WRANGEL. Tagebuch 
des Louis von Wrangel [documentation]. 
pa der Albertus-Univ. xu Königsberg, XII, 
1962. 

SELOMO Avmarı. Hegel and Nationalism. 
Rev. of Politics, Oct. 1962. 

Ernst SchuLm. Der Einflus der Romantik 
auf die deutsche Geschichtsforschung. Gesch. 
i. Wiss. u. Unterr., July 1962. 

Farrz STRAUBE. Russische Armee und deut- 
sches Volk im Frühjahr 1813. Zessch. f. 
Geschichtswiss., no. 5, 1962. 

Hemz GoLLwrrzEk. Weltbürgertum und 
Patrioüsmus heute. Das Parlament, no. 37-38, 
1962. 

GÜNTHER Ipsen. Die atlantische und die 
deutsche Wanderung des neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts, Ostdeutsche Wissensch., WII, 1961. 

ERICH ANGERMANN. Eine Rede Robert Mohls 
über Saint-Simonismus aus dem Jahr 1832 
[documentation]. Vierteljahrsch. f. Sozial- u. 
Wirtschaftsgesch., July 1962. 

EsznHARD Kesser. Rankes Auffassung der 
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amerikanischen Geschichte. Jahrb. f. Ameri- 
kastud., VII, 1962. 

Geono Kurr ScHAUER. Der deutsche Buch- 
handel im  Vormárz und das bürgerliche 
Bildungsbedürfnis. Bórsenbl. f. den deutschen 
Buchhandel (Frankfurt), no. 81a, 1962, 

WILHELM ScHooF. Der Protest der Göt- 
tinger Sieben. Gesch. i. Wiss. u. Unterr., June 
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Frrrz SANDMANN. Das Deutschlandlied und 
der Nationalismus. Ibid., Oct. 1962. 

WALTER Gunzert. Liebigs Berufung nach 
Wien im Jahr 1840 und die deutsche Bil- 
dungskrise. Deutsche Rundsch., Sept. 1962. 

S. Banne. “Die deutsche Ideologie” von 
Marx und Engels: Einige Textergänzungen. 
Internat. Rev. Social Hist., VII, pt. 1, 1962. 

Kurr KoszYx. Franz Ludwig Sensburg und 
der Münchener “Vorwärts!” von 1848/49. 
Arch, f. Soxialgesch., Tl, 1962. 

Henry Kanter. Bunsen and German Lib- 
eralism. Contemp. Rev., Nov. 1962. 

Kant, OBERMANN. Die Rolle der ersten 
deutschen Aktienbanken iu den Jahren 1848- 
1856. Jahrb. f. Wirtschaftsgesch., pt. 2, 1960. 

Bert Anoe£as. Briefe und Dokumente der 
Familie Marx aus den Jahren 1862-1873 nebst 
zwei unbekannten Aufsátzen von Friedrich 
Engels [documentation]. Arch. f. Sozialgesch., 
H, 1962. 

JonaNNEs WacHuHoLz. Reich, Bund und Bis- 
marck. Hochland, Aug. 1962. 

WALTER SrEGLICH. Eine Streiktabelle für 
Deutschland 1864-1880. Jahrb. f. Wirtschafts- 
gesch., pt. 2, 1962. 

SHLOMO NA'AMAN. Lassalles Beziehungen zu 
Bismarck. Arch. f. Soztalgesch., I, 1962. 

GEORG EcKERT. Die Flugschriften der las- 
salleanischen Gemeinde in Braunschweig [doc- 
umentation]. Ird. 

E. W. Seerparn. Field-Marshal Karl Friede- 
rich [sic] von Steinmetz. Army Quar., Oct. 
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JURGEN ScHucHArDT. Die Wirtschaftskrise 
vom Jahre 1866 in Deutschland. Jahrb. f. 
Wirtschaftsgesch., pt. a, 1962. 

JURGEN KuczYNsKI. Zur Soziologie des im- 
perialistischen Deutschland. Ibid. 

ABRAHAM ASCHER. Baron von Stumm: Ad- 
vocate of Feudal Capitalism. Jour. Central 
European Aff., Oct. 1962. 

WANDA KAMPMANN. Adolf Stoecker und 
die Berliner Bewegung. Gesch. i. Wiss. u. 
Unterr., Sept. 1962. 

WALTHER Perer Fucus. Der Nachlass Leo- 
pold von Rankes. Hist. Zeitsch., Aug. 1962. 

Henry M. Apams. Probleme der Bezie- 
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Univ. zu Königsberg, XII, 1962. 

Sm JonN Gray. Anglo-German Relations in 
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Hans RapaNpr. Hugo Junkers. Jahrb. f. 
Wirtschaftsgesch., pt. I, 1960. 

HeLMUTH Rocce. Die Kladderadatschaffäre. 
Hist. Zeitsch., Aug. 1962. 

GERHARD STOLTENBERO. Tirpitz und seine 
Flottenpolitik. Gesch. i. Wiss. u. Unterr., Sept. 
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GERHARD RrrrER. Bethmann Hollweg im 
Schlaglicht des deutschen Geschichts-Revisio- 
nismus. Schsweizer Monatshefte, Nov. 1962. 

P. Renouvin and Jacques Barréry. Nou- 
velles recherches sur la politique extérieure 
en (1914-1945). Rev. hist., Oct-Dec. 
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MANFRED NUssBAUM. Zwei Dokumente zur 
Geschichte des deutschen Kolonialismus. Jahrb. 
$. Wirtschafisgesch., pt. 2, 1961. 

Erwin HörzLe. Das Experiment des Frie- 
dens im Ersten Weltkrieg 1914-1917. Gesch. 1. 
Wiss. u. Unterr., Aug. 1962. 

Heinrich Motu. Zeitgeschichte: Innenpoli- 
tik 1918-1945 [review article, pts. 1-2]. Ibid., 
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Winaem MicHaELIs. Zum Problem des 
Königstodes am Ende der Hohenzollernmon- 
archie. Ibid., Nov. 1962. 

Henry Econ FRIEDLANDER. Conflict of Revo- 
lutionary Authority: Provisional Government 
vs. Berlin Soviet, November-December 1918. 
Internat. Rev. Social Hist., pt. 2, 1962. 

ÅRTHUR L. S. Smrra, Je Le désarmement 
de l'Allemagne en 1919: Les vues du général 
von Seeckt. Rev. hist., July-Sept. 1962. 

Russia and Germany [title of special issue]. 
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Orro-Ernsr ScHÜppEKoPr. Karl Radek in 
Berlin. Arch. f. Soxtalgesch., Y, 1962. 

Karı-A. Hzrrra:m,. Die Vereinigte Fried- 
rich-Universitat Halle-Wittenberg und der 
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GOTTHARD Jasper. Aus den Akten der Pro- 
zesse gegen die Erzberger-Mórder [documen- 
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Lupwie Marcuse. Der "Reigen-"Prozess 
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DrgrRICH BRACHER, Parteienstaat, Prä- 
sidialsystem, Notstand: Zum Problem der Wei- 
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Kar Derrien Erpmann. Das Dritte Reich 
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ELORE WEsTPHAL. Zur Geschichte des 
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Harry Neck. Zur sozialistischen Entwick- 
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HäÄnper, Hermert. Der Gedanke der all- 
gemeinen Wehrpflicht in der Wehrverfassung 
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ein Beitrag zur Frage des Einflusses der Fran- 
zösischen Revolution auf die Scharnhorst- 
Boyensche Reformgesetzgebung nach 1807. 
Wehrwissenschaftlichen Rundschau, Suppl. 19. 
Frankfurt: Verlag E. S. Mittler & Sohn. 1962. 
Pp. 91. 

KRASUSKI, Jerzy. Spór o Orientacje Imperial- 
izmu Niemieckiego w Dobie Wilhelmiñskic;: 
Poglądy Polityezne Hansa Delbrücka [Dispute 
about the German Imperialistic Policy of Wil- 
liam II: Political! Outlook of Hans Delbrück]. 
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40. ; 

Leasor, James. The Uninvited Envoy. New 
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Passant, E. J, and HENDERSON, W 
Germany 1815-1945: Deutsche Geschichte in 
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No. 2. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 1962. Pp. 
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Italy 
Emiliana P. Noether 
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Euro Fesra. H Socialismo di B. Mussolini e 
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Francesco Capanna. Attualità dello stori- 
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INNOCENZO CERVELLI. Recenti studi sulle 
origini del Fascismo. Ibid. 
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d'affaires, Vol. XXVIII. Pars: S.E.V.P.E.N. 
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PALERM, ÁNGEL, Observaciones sobre la re- 
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No. 9. Washington, D. C.: Union Panameri- 
cana. 1962. Pp. viii, 114. 50 cents. 
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Eastern Europe* 
Charles Morley 


ARTICLES 
eo P. Backus HI. See Northern Europe 


Ricwarp F, SrTAAR. The Central Apparatus 
of Poland's Communist Party. Jour. Central 
European Aff., Oct. 1962, 

K. LiarTEr. The Polish-German Agreement 
of 1934. Voprosy ist., no, 10, 1962. 

K. M. Pospreszarsx1. The Responsibility of 
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toward Investment in Poland, 1926. Ibid. 

ABRAHAM G. Duxen, The Mystery of the 
Jews in Mickiewicz's Towianist Lectures on 
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Josera W. WieczERZAK. American Opinion 
and the Warsaw Disturbances of 1861. Ibid. 

GEoRGE WaskovicH, Poland's Place among 
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J. Puri Jan Neruda and the “Brotherhood 
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Wayne S. Vucinici The Nature of Balkan 
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S. A. Nixrriv. European Diplomacy and 
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Joseren T. BowszLLEs. Deficit in the Bal- 
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Branko M. Pesery. Contemporary Croatia 
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Prevenen, Francis R. A History of the 
Croatian People from Their Arrival on the 
Shores of the Adriatic to the Present Day, 
with Some Account of the Gothic, Roman, 
Greck, Illyrian, and Prehistoric Periods of the 
Ancient Illyricum and Pannonia, Vol. II. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1962. Pp. xi, 240. 
$7.50. 

SEToN-WATsoN, Huan. Eastern Europe be- 
tween the Wars, 1918-1941. 3d ed.; Hamden, 
Conn.: Archon Books. 1962. Pp. xvii, 425. 
$10.00. See rev. of 1st ed. (1945), AHR, LI 
(Jan. 1946), 308. 

TuLanp, Jean. Histoire de la Crete. "Que 
sais-je?” No, 1018. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1962. Pp. 128. 

ZURAWSKI, Josepn W., Poland, The Captive 
Satellite: A Study in National Psychology. De- 
troit, Mich.: Endurance Press. 1962. Pp. xviii, 


194. $4.75. 
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Robert V. Allen 
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L, A. Srerov. The History of the CPSU 
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Voprosy 1st. KPSS, no. 5, 1962. 

Some Problems in the History of the Soviet 
State and Law. Sovetskoe gosudarstvo 1 pravo, 
no. 10, 1962. 

The Twenty-second Congress of the CPSU 
and the Education of Soviet History Students. 
Ist. SSSR, no. 5, 1962. 


* Additional historical articles from Russian-language journals are listed in the monthly issues 
of the Library of Congress publication Monthly Index of Russian Accessions. 
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Ares N. Kurar. Der Prutfeldzug und der 
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M. NzcuxiNA and P. Zumiw. Unforgettable 
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Bolsheviks in the Ukraine in 1917. Ukrains'- 
kyt ist. zhurnal, no. 5, 1962. 

T. M. Korımer. The Bolsheviks of the 
Ukraine in the Struggle against Kaledin (No- 
vember 1917—February 1918). Ibid. 

A. S. Sumnov. The Party during the Pre- 
war Period, 1937-June 1941. Voprosy ist. 
KPSS, no. 5, 1962. 

VICTOR ALEXANDROV. Staline et Hitler contre 
Toukhatchevsky. Carrefours de Phist., Mar. 
1962. 

Mario Toscano. L'intervento dell'Italia con- 
tro l'Unione Sovetica nel 1941 visto dalla 
nostra ambasciata a Moscu. Nuova antologia, 
Mar.-Apr. 1962. 

M. AnpLxn-Bazssg, Le maréchal Paulus et 
la bataille de Stalingrad. Rev. d’hist. deux. 
guerre mond., Oct. 1962. 

Howarp R. Swearer. Changing Roles of 
the CPSU under First Secretary Khrushchev. 
World Politics, Oct. 1962. 


BOOKS 

Hazanp, Jonn N., and SmAapmo, Isaac. The 
Soviet Legal System: Post-Stalin Documenta- 
tion and Historical Commentary. Parker 
School Studies in Foreign and Comparative 
Law. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.: Oceana Publications 
for the Parker School of Foreign and Com- 
parative Law, Columbia University in the 
City of New York. 1962. Pp. 186, 235, 174. 
$12.50. 

Horecry, PauL L. (ed). Basic Russian 
Publications: An Annotated Bibliography on 
Russia and the Soviet Union. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1962. Pp. xxvi, 313. 
$6.50. 

M kd J. M. Strategy and Tactics of 
Soviet Foreign Policy. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1962. Pp. 332. $8.00. 


Near East 
Sidney Glazer 


ARTICLES 


Anprew F. Wuasrwoop. Reform Govern- 
ment in Iran. Current Hist., Apr. 1962. 

Gunwak Harme. Das Islamische Recht und 
die Investitur des Genadios Scholarios (1954). 
Balkan Stud. (Salonica), no. 2, 1961. 

Jacob M. LANDAU. Les Arabes Israéliens et 
les élections à la quatriéme knesset. Internat. 
Rev. Social Hist., VII, pt. 1, 1962. 


Nrkxr Kzxpprg. Religion and Irreligion in 
Early Iranian Nationalism. Comp. Stud, in 
Society and Hist. (The Hague), Apr. 1962. 

Omer Lurrı Barxan. L'organisation du 
travail dans le chantier d'une grande mosquée 
à Istanbul au xvi* siècle, Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., 
Nov.-Dec. 1962. 

SHERIF A. Marpın. Libertarian Movements 
in the Ottoman Empire 1878-1895. Middle 
East. Jour., Spring 1962. 
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C. Eanesr Dawn. The Rise of Arabism in 
Syria. Ibid. 

P. G. Lanpa. The Historic Victory of the 
Algerian People [in Russian]. Narody Azt i 
Afriki, no. 6, 1962. 

NuBAR- MAXOUDIAN. The Melikdoms to Ar- 
menian Independence. Armenian Rev., Nov. 
1962. 

Averıs AHARONIAN. From Sardarapat to 
Sevres and Lausanne (A Political Diary). Ibid. 

O. I. Smirnova. The Samarkand Treaty of 
712. Central Asian Rev., no. 3, 1962. 

Cuarz HoLLINGWORTH. The Struggle for 
Power in Algeria. World Today, Oct. 1962. 

L. P, ErwzErL-SurrON. Parleying with the 
Russians in 1827. Royal Central Asian Jour., 
Apr. 1962. 

RAYMOND ÁNDRÉ. Une liste des Deys de 
Tunis, de 1590 à 1832. Cahiers de Tunisie, 
no. 32, 1962. 

R. B. SerJEANT. Historian and Histori- 
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ography of Hadramawt. Bull. School Oriental 
and African Stud. Univ. of London, no. 2, 
1962. 
Jean Touscoz. Les accords franco-algériens 
d'Evian. Rev. Action Populatre, May 1962. 
BENJAMIN SHWADRAN. The Kuwait Incident. 
Middle East Aff., Jan, Feb. 1962. 


BOOKS 

ABDEL-MALEX, ÁNOUAR. Egypte: Société mil- 
itaire. Paris: Editions du Seuil. 1962. Pp. 379. 

fxaLianmks, Acme. Histoire de Chypre. 
“Que sais-je?” No. 1009. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 1962. Pp. 126. 

Lenczowskı, GEORGE. The Middle East in 
World Affairs. 3d ed.; Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press. 1962. Pp. xxvi, 723. $8.95. 
See rev. of rst ed. (1952), AHR, LVIII (Jan. 
1953), 333- 

TOMICHE, FERNAND-J), L'Arabie Séoudite. 
“Que sais-je?” No. 1025. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 1962. Pp. 126. 


East Asia 
Hilary Conroy 


ARTICLES 


PauL ÁKAMATSU. Deux recueils d'études 
japonaises sur la guerre du Pacifique. Rev. 
d’hist. deux. guerre mond., Oct. 1962. 

George Akira. The Meiji Constitution in 
Practice: The First Diet. Jour. Asian Stud., 
Nov. 1962. 

MiILDREÉD ARCHER. From Cathay to China: 
The Drawings of William Alexander, 1792-94. 
History Today, Dec. 1962. 

Don CireFORD Barney. Early Japanese Lez- 
icography. Monumenta Nipponica, nos. 1-2, 
1960-61. 

Jerome CHEN. The Left Wing Kuomintang 
—A Definition. Bull. School Oriental and 
African. Stud., Univ. of London, no. 3, 1962. 

Kano Chao. The Reliability of Industrial 
Output Data in Communist China, Jour. Asian 
Stud., Nov. 1962. 

CHor Ho-cum. On Usury Capital in the 
Late Yi Dynasty. Bull. Korean Research Cen- 
ter, June 1962. 

ALVIN D. Coox. Changkufeng: One Face of 
War. Orient/West, Sept. 1962. 

R P. Dorr. Talent and the Social Order in 
Tokugawa Japan. Past and Present, Apr. 1962. 

WOLFRAM EBERHARD. Social Mobility of 
Businessmen in a Small Korean Town. Bull. 
Korean Research Center, June 1962. 

Historical Studies in Japan, 1961 [in Jap- 
anese]. SAigaku Zasshi, May 1962. 

C. I. Eugene Kim. A Problem in Japan's 
Control of the Press in Korea, 1906-1909. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov. 1962. 

GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN. Japan and 
Tsarist Russia, 1875-1917. Jahrb. f. Gesch. 
Osteuropas, Oct. 1962. 


Josera R. Levenson. The Place of Con- 
fucius in Communist China. China Quar., Oct.— 
Dec. 1962. 

Howard S. Levy. The Gay Quarters of 
Ch'ang-an. Orient/West, Sept. 1962. 

M. Maruyama. Japan's Wartime Leaders 
[pt 2]. Ibid., July 1962. 

J. Masuwi. Local Politics in the History of 
Japanese Political Parties [pt. 3; in Japanese]. 
Kokka Gakkai Zasshi, Aug. 1962. 

J. Pax. The Tonghak and the Agrarian 
War of 1894 [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku 
Kenkyu, Oct. 1962. 

SPENCER J. PALMER. American Gold Mining 
in Korea's Unsan District. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Nov. 1962. 

Kraus H. PrinosHemM. The Function of 
Chinese Communist Youth Leagues (1920— 
1949). China Quar., Oct-Dec. 1962. 

J. P. Roux. La religion des Turcs de l'Ork- 
hon, des vu” et vni’ siècles [pt 2]. Rer. de 
Phist. des relig., Apr.-June 1962. 

Tano Cuún-1 The Tien Ming (Heavenly 
Ordinance) in Pre-Ch'in China [pt. 2]. Phi- 
losophy East and West, Apr. 1962. 

J. Sasaxt. The Power Structure of Small 
Fuda: Fiefs [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku Ken- 
kya, Sept. 1962. 

Henry Serruys. Three Mongol Documents 
from 1635 in the Russian Archives. Central 
Asiatic Jour., Mar. 1962. 

S. Sica. The Criminal Code of T'ang [pt 
4; in Japanese]. Kokka Gakkai Zasshi, Sept. 
1962. 

Tanc Tsou. See United States list. 
BARBARA TETERS The Genro In and the 
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National Essence Movement. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Nov. 1962. 

Franco VzNTURI. Oriental Despotism. Jour. 
Hist. Ideas, Jan.—Mar. 1963. 


BOOKS 
Cary, James, Japan Today: Reluctant Ally. 


Other Receni Publications 


New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. 
xii, 211. $4.95. 

ARDES, MICHAEL. Asia in the European 
Age, 1498-1955. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1962. Pp. 351. $8.50. 

Snow, Epaar. The Other Side of the River: 
Red China Today. New York: Random House. 
1962. Pp. xvi, 8ro. $10.00. 
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South Asia 
Cecil Hobbs 
ARTICLES Life of the Buddha. Indo-Asian Culture, Oct. 
61. 
SOUTH ASIA T 


S. ARASARATNAM. The Kingdom of Kandy: 
Aspects of Its External Relations and Com- 
merce, 1648-1710. Ceylon Jour. Hist. and 
Soc. Stud., July-Dec. 1960. 

M. AROKIASWAMI. The Carnatic Mission: Its 
Social Service. Jour. Indian Hist., Dec. 1961. 

M. ABDULLAH CHAGHATAI Emperor Johan- 
girs Interviews with Gosain Jadrup. Islamic 
Culture, Apr. 1962. 

NANDALAL CHATTERJI Mahatma Gandhi 
and Boycott of Foreign Cloth. Jour. Indian Hist., 
Dec. 1961. 

M. N. Das. Curzon's Successors and the 
Partition of Bengal: A Conflict in Conscience. 
Ibid. 

PanzsH Cm. Das Gupta. Archaeological 
Treasures of Lower Bengal. Indo-Asian Cul- 
ture, Oct. 1961. 

LaLrr GuyraL. Sir Louis Mallet's Mission to 
Lord Northbrook on the Question of the Cot- 
ton Duties. Jour. Indian Hist., Dec. 1961. 

B. H. Karana, Predecessors of Kautilya. 
Ibid. 

Y. Krisman. The Glory of Mahabalipuram, 
Indo-Asian Culture, Oct. 1961. 

B. L. PANDITHARATNA. The Harbour and 
Port of Colombo: A Geographical Appraisal 
of Its Historical and Functional Aspects. Cey- 
lon Jour. Hist. and Soc. Stud., July-Dec. 1960. 

K. S. RAMACHANDRAN. Ardhanarisvara in 
Medieval Sculpture. four. Indian Hist., Dec. 
1961. 

pm A. RAMALINGAM. British Policy in the 
Context of Bhonsla-Bhopal Relations, 1810~ 
1814. Islamic Culture, Apr. 1962, 

CHIDAMBARAM S. RAMANUJAM, Was Nana 
the Cause of Maratha Downfall? Jour. Indian 
Hist., Dec. 1961. 

M. Rama Rao. The Temples of Alumpur. 
Ibid. 

P. Sero Mapuava Rao. Anecdotes of Nizam- 
ul-Mulk. Ibid. 

T. Ranyrr Rumeru. Educational Work of 
the Christian Missionary Societies in Ceylon 
during the Early Years of British Rule. Ceylon 
Jour. Hist. and Soc. Stud., July-Dec. 1960. 

Brigsuu SANGHARAKSHITA. The "Legendary" 


H. K. SHERWANI. Political and Military As- 
pects of the Reign of Muhammad-Quli Qutb 
Shah. Jour. Indian Hist., Dec. 1961. 

Mapan MOHAN Sion. The Date of Buddha 
—Nirvana. Ibid. 

D. P. SivoHaL. A Turkish Mission to Kabul 
—A Forgotten Chapter of History. Ibid. 

LroNA&D WooLr, Diaries in Ceylon, 1908— 
1911: Records of a Colonial Administrator. 
Ceylon Hist. Jour., July 1959-Apr. 1960. 

Mirza Mono. Yousor. AR of Indian 
Sciences on Muslim Culture. Islamic Culture, 
Apr. 1962. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Crem E. Copy. The Consolidation of the ' 
Japanese in Davao. Comment, 1958. 

O. FRANKFURTER. Sir James Brooke in Siam 
0): Sarawak Museum Jour., July-Dec. 
1961. 

Jeprre Lucena. Mons. Domingo de Salazar, 
O.P. 1512-1594, First Bishop of the Phil- 
ippines. Unitas, Dec. 1961. 

A. H. Mor-Tuomas. Economic Development 
under the Second Rajah (1870-1917). Sara- 
wak Museum Jour., July-Dec. 1961. 

Our Historical Heritage: Bataan. Unitas, 
Dec. 1961. 

LeopoLwo Y. Yames. Historical Notes: the 
Filipino Struggle for Political Emancipation 
due the Filipino Point of View. Comment, 
1958. 


BOOKS 

Brown, W. Norman (ed., tr, and introd.). 
The Vasanta Vildsa: A Poem of the Spring 
Festival in Old Gujarati Accompanied by Sans- 
krit and Prakrit Stanzas and Illustrated with 
Miniature Paintings. American Oriental Ser., 
Vol. XLVI. New Haven, Conn.: American 
Oriental Society. 1962. Pp. ix, 251. 

Ewaupes, MicHaxzL. Nehru: A Pictorial Bi- 
ography. Studio Book. New York: Viking 
Press. 1962. Pp. 143. $6.50. 

Honey, P. J. (ed.). North Vietnam Today: 
Profile of a Communist Satellite. Praeger Pub- 
lications in Russian History and World Com- © 
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munism, No. 117. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1962. Pp. vi, 166. $4.50. 
Wirsxn, Donap N., et al. Afghanistan: Its 
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People, Its Society, Its Culture. Survey of 
World Cultures. New Haven, Conn.: HRAF 
Press. 1962. Pp. 320. $8.75. 


United States 
Wood Gray 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Jonn K, Wricur. Miss Semple's “Influences 
of Geographic Environment": Notes toward 
a Bibliobiography. Geog. Rev., July 1962. 

Joseren Rouckk. The "Foreign" Roots of 
America's Educational History. Educ. Forum, 
Nov. 1962. 

Paul J. FrrzParrick. The Development of 
Graphic Presentation of Statistical Data in the 
United States. Social Sci Oct. 1962. 

Ernest R. May. The Nature of Foreign 
Policy: The Calculated versus the Axiomatic. 
Dedalus, Fall 1962. 

Pau H. Crypz. Historical Reflections on 
American Relations with the Far East. South 
Atlantic Quar., Autumn 1962. 

J. Cua Vinson. The United States and 
China. Current Hist., Nov. 1962. 

RICHARD BRIDGMAN. Jefferson’s Farmer be- 
fore Jefferson. 4m. Quar., Winter 1962. 

BARBARA CRISPIN. See British list. 

E. James Ferouson. Public Finance and the 
Origins of Southern Sectionalism. Jour. South- 
ern Hist., Nov. 1962. 

Roserr J. SrEAMER. The Legal and Political 
Genesis of the Supreme Court. Pol. Sci. Quar., 
Dec. 1962. 

EDMUND and Dororny S. BerkeLEY. "Tho 
Ablest Clerk in the U. S.": John James Beck- 
ley. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Brog., Oct. 1962. 

Howanp S. MuLeR and Jack ALDEN 
CrankE. Ships in the Wilderness: A Note on 
the Invasion of Canada, 1813. Ohio Hist., July 
1962. 

Water W. Risrow. John Melish and His 
Map of the United States [1816-23]. Lib. 
Cong. Quar. Jowr., Sept. 1962. 

Howanp TEMPERLEY. See general list, 

HERMANN Freperick Emrs. Ahmad Bin 
Na’aman’s Mission to the United States in 
1840: The Voyage of al-Sultanah to New 
York City. Esser Inst. Hist. Coll., Oct. 1962. 

LEONARD DINNERSTEIN. The Accession of 
John Tyler to the Presidency. Virginia Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Oct. 1962. 

Freverick Menx. A Safety Valve Thesis 
and Texan Annexation, Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Dec. 1962. 

WesLey Norton. The Presbyterian Press 
and the Compromise of 1850, Jour, Presbyter- 
ian Hist. Soc., Dec. 1962. 

ALEXANDER L. Murray. The Extradition of 
Fugitive Slaves from Canada: A Re-evalua- 
tion. Canadian Hist. Rev., Dec. 1962. 

CHRISTOPEER Haree. Music for America: A 


Critical Controversy of the 1850s. Am. Quar., 
Winter 1962. 

Davm E. Novack and RICHARD PERLMAN. 
The Structure of Wages in the American Iron 
and Steel Industry, 1860-1890. four. Econ. 
Hist., Sept. 1962. 

Louis BarisH. The American Jewish Chap- 
laincy. Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., Sept. 1962. 

WILLIAM FLETCHER THOMPSON, Jr. Pictorial 
Propaganda and the Civil War.: Wisconsin 
Mag. Hist., Autumn 1962. 

ALLAN C. Asucnarr. Civil War Naval 
Weapons That Might Have Been. 4m. Nep- 
tune, Oct. 1962. 

CHARLES E. SHarn. The English Novelists 
and the American Civil War. Am. Quar., Fall 
1962. 

Ricard O. Curry. McClellan’s Western 
Virginia Campaign of 1861. Ohio Hist, July 
1962. 

JosePHINE Cons. Photographers of the Civil 
War. Mil. Aff., Fall 1962. 

WiroN P. Moore. Union Army Provost 
Marshals in the Eastern Theatre. Ibid. 

Jour A. CARPENTER. Atrocities in the Re- 
un Period. Jour. Negro Hist, Oct. 
1962. 

WaLLACE D. FARNHAM. The Pacific Rail- 
road Act of 1862. Nebraska Hist., Sept. 1962. 

Joun M. Harrow. David Ross Locke and 
the Fight on Reconstruction. Journalism Quar., 
Fall 1962. 

Roserr E. Rıecer. The Split of the Fem- 
init Movement in 1869. Miss. Valley Hust. 
Rev., Dec. 1962. 

Davi M. Remers. Negro Bishops and 
Diocesan Segregation in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church: 1870-1954. Hist. Mag. Prot. 
Epis. Church, Sept. 1962. 

James J. HeNnNEesEY. James A. Corcoran's 
Mission to Rome 1868-1869. Catholic Hist. 
Rev., July 1962. 

CHARLES O. MEIBuURG and KARL BRANDT. 
Agriculture Productivity in the United States, 
e Food Research Inst. Stud., May 
1962. 

DonaLp Harvey Meyer, Paul Carus and 
the Religion of Science [1859-1919]. Am. 
Quar., Winter 1962. 

Mervm M. Payne. Our Society's 75 Years 
Exploring Earth, Sea, and Sky. Narl. Geog. 
Mag., Jan. 1963. 

D. Jerome "TwETON. Imperialism versus 
Prosperity in the Election of 1900. North 
Dakota Quar., Spring 1962. 
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SPENCER J. PALMER. See East Asia list. 

STEPHEN N. Hay. Rabindranath Tagore in 
America. Am. Quar., Fal 1962. 

E. Lovise PErrzz. Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
in United States Policy. Food Research Inst. 
Szud., May 1962. 

Jonn S. SmITH. Organized Labor and Gov- 
ernment in the Wilson Era, 1913-1921: Some 
Conclusions. Labor Hist., Fall 1962. 

Joun E. Lanxrorp. The Impact of the New 
Era Movement on the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, 1918-1925. jour. 
Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Dec. 1962. 

SrELLA MarcoLD. Business in the Defense 
of Private Enterprise, Am, Jour. Econ. and 
Sociology, Oct. 196a. 

G. Curıom Davis. The Transformation of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 1914-1929. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 1962. - 

Joan D. Hicks. Research Opportunities in 
the 1920's. Historian, Winter 1962. 

Warrer F. Morrer. Chief Justice Taft and 
the Lower Court Bureaucracy: A Study in 
Judicial Administration. Jour. Politics, Aug. 
1962. 


Roserr H. FERRELL. A Dawes Diplomatic. 


Dinner [London, 1929]. Jour. Illinois State 
Hist. Soc., Autumn 1962. 

RicuagD S. KIRKENDALL. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the Service Intellectual. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 1962. 

SAMUEL HALPERIN and Irwin Oper. The 
United States in Scarch of a Policy: Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Palestine, Rev. of Politics, 
July 1962. 

S. Sioner User. Supreme Court Behavior 
in Racial Exclusion Cases, 1935-1960. Am. 
Pol. Sci. Rev., June 1962. 

Mitton Pıesur. The Republican Congres- 
sional Comeback of 1938. Rev. of Politics, 
Oct. 1962. 

ARTHUR L. SMITA, Jr. The Kameradschaft 
USA. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 196a. 

Dars M. Hoover. The Measurement and 
Importance of Real Capital Gains in United 
States Agriculture, 1940 through 1959. Jour. 
Farm Econ., Nov. 1962. 

Tano Tsou. The American Political Tradi- 
tion and the American Image of Chinese 
Communism. Pol. Sci Quar., Dec. 1962 


DocuMENTS 


Herserr E, KLINGELHOFER. Matthew Rid- 
leys Diary during the Peace Negotiations of 
1782. William and Mary Quar., Jan. 1963. 

Epwarp H. DwicHr, The Autobiographical 
Writings of John James Audubon. Missouri 
Hist. Soc. Bull., Oct. 1962. 

Lroyp A. DuwLA». Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation. Lincoln Herald, Fall 196a. 

ALLAN Nevins. Hiram Barney and Lincoln: 
Three Unpublished Documents. Huntington 
Lib. Quar., Nov. 1962. 


Other Recent Publications 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 


EucENE E. Werre. Solomon Stoddard’s 
Theories of Persuasion. Speech Monographs, 
Nov. 1962. 

Lawrence W. Towner. Ars Poetica et 
Sculptura: Pocahontas on the Boston Common 
[1734]. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 1962. 

Mary ELLEN Hessen. The Quiet Virtues of 
Samuel Chandler Crafts [1768-1853]. Ver- 
mont Hist., Oct. 1962. 

WiLLiam J. Sowoer, Emerson's Early Impact 
on England: A Study in British Periodicals. 
PMLA, Dec. 1962. 

THEopoRE R. Crane. Francis Wayland: Po- 
litical Economist as Educator. Rhode Island 
Hist. Notes. July 1962. 

New, Harris, The Gilded Age Revisited: 
Boston and the Museum Movement. Am. 
Quar., Winter 1962. 

Frep J. Cook. The Missing Fingerprints: 
New Light on Sacco-Vanzetti. Nation, Dec. 
22, 1962. 

Lzonarp W. Levy and Lawrence H. Leper. 
“Exotic Fruit”: The Right against Compul- 
sory Self-Incrimination in Colonial New York. 
William and Mary Quar., Jan. 1963. 

Roger CHAMPAGNE. Family Politics versus 
Constitutional Principles: The New York As- 
sembly Elections of 1768 and 1769. Ibid. 

Id. New York Politics and Independence, 
1776. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., July 1962. 

Harry F. Jackson. Contributions to Amer- 
ica of the Dutch Patriot Francis Adrian Van 
der Kemp (1752-1829). New York Hist., 
Oct. 1962. 

Roserr Ernst. Rufus King, Slavery, and 
the Missouri Crisis. New-York Hist, Soc. 
Quar., Oct. 196a. 

Leo Hersuxowrrz. The Loco-Foco Party 
of New York: Its Origins and Career, 1835- 
1837. Ibid., July 1962. 

RacugL Miwick. New York Ferryboats in 
the Union Navy. Ibid., Oct. 1962. 

GouLp P. Cotman. Pioneering in Agricul- 
tural Education: Cornel University, 1867— 
1890, Agric. Hist., Oct. 1962. 

Rocer Wines. Vanderbilt’s Motor Parkway: 
America’s First Auto Road. Jour. Long Island 
Hist., Fall 1962. 

Braxe McKerver. The First Four Decades 
of the Chamber of Commerce. Rochester Hist., 
Oct. 1962. 

J. F. S. SuzaLL. The Date of the Bracken- 
ridge-Freneau-Madison “Satires Against the 
Tories” [1771-72]. North Dakota Quar., 
Spring 1962. 

Joseren E. Irricx. The Pennsylvania Grant: 
A Re-evaluation. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Oct. 1962. 

MARION BALDERSTON. The Real Welcome 
Passengers. Huntington Lib. Quar., Nov. 1962. 

PuyiLis Vinsanp PARSONS. The Early Life 
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of Daniel Claus [1727-87]. Pennsylvania Hist., 
Oct. 1962. 

Ann QuarrroccHi. Thomas Hutchins, Pro- 
vincial Soldier and Indian Agent in the Ohio 
Valley, 1758-1761. Western Pennsylvania Hist. 
Mag., Sept. 1962. 

MIcHAEL O'Connor. The Catholic Minority 
in Pittsburgh: The First Bishop, Michael 
O'Connor. Rec. Am. Catholic Hist. Soc. Phil- 
adelphia, Sept-Dec. 1961. 

JoseeH George, Jr. Philadelphians Greet 
Their President-elect, 1861. Pennsylvania Hist., 
Oct. 1962. 

Josepu A. Bogkowsxr Camp Wilkins, Mil- 
itary Post, 1861. Western Pennsylvania Hist. 
Mag., Sept. 1962. 

WiLLIM J. McKenna. The Influence of 
Religion in the Pennsylvania Elections of 
1958 and 1960. Pennsylvania Hist., Oct. 1962. 

RicHagD C, Kerzn. Pennsylvania's Little 
New Deal. Ibid, 

Haro B. Hancock. Descriptions and 
Travel Accounts of Delaware, 1700-1740. Del- 
aware Hist., Oct. 1962. 


DOCUMENTS 

The “Grand Tour” to Niagara in 1843: A 
Diary by Percy R. Pyne. New-York Hist. Soc. 
Quar., Oct. 1962. 

Husertis M. Cummincs. An Account of 
Goods at Pennsbury Manor, 1687. Pennsyl- 
vania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 1962. 

H. Trevor CorsounN. A Pennsylvania 
Farmer at the Court of King George: John 
Dickinson's London Letters, 1754-1756. Ibid. 

GzgRALD H., Davis. Observations of Leopold 
of Habsburg on the Pennsylvania Constitution 
of 1776. Pennsylvania Hist., Oct. 1962. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


EucENE D. Genovese. The Significance of 
the Slave Plantation for Southern Economic 
Development. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 1962. 

NORMAN A. GRAEBNER, 1848: Southern Pol- 
itics at the Crossroads. Historian, Winter 1962. 

Ricuarp P. Weinert. The Confederate Reg- 
ular Army. Mil. Aff., Fall 1962. 

STEPHEN E. ÁMBROSE. Yeoman Discontent 
in the Confederacy. Civil War Hist., Sept. 
1962. i 
q Fmor Scorr. The "New Woman” in 
the New South. South Atlantic Quar., Autumn 
1962. 
M L. Cex. The Vestries and Local 
Government in Colonial Maryland. Hist. Mag. 
Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 1962. 

Nur STRAWSER. Samuel Chase and the An- 
napolis Paper War. Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept. 
1962. i 
ey M. Brown. Politics of Crisis: The 
Maryland Elections of 1788-89. Ibid. 

Vivian Wiser. Maryland in the Early Land- 
Grant College Movement. Agric. Hist, Oct. 
1962. 
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Laura PoLANYI STRIKER and BRADFORD 
Smrru. The Rehabilitation of Captain John 
Smith. jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 1962. 

Puur L. Barsour. Captain John Smith 
and the Bishop of Sarum. Huntington Lib. 
Quar., Nov. 1962. 

Joun and HxrzN Carci. The Reverend 
John Cargill of Colonial Virginia. Virginia Mag. 
Hisi. and Biog., Oct. 1962. 

Bruce E. SrE:; ER. The Catholic Brents of 
Colonial Virginia: An Instance of Practical 
Toleration. Ibid. 
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amer. (Seville), XVII, 1960. 

lsmaen SÁNCHEZ Burrs. El gobierno del 
Perú, 1556-1564. Ibid. 

Peoro Santos MARTÍNEZ. Reforma a la con- 
tabilidad colonial en el siglo xvin. Ibid. 


DocuMENTs 


Wooprow Boram. The Cortés Codex of 
Vienna and Emperor Ferdinand I. Americas, 
July 1962. 

Jost Bravo Uaarre. La Relación de Mechu- 
acán. Hist. mex., July-Sept. 1962. 

Lino G. Caneoo. The Coming of the Fran- 
icum to Venezuela in 1575. Americas, Apr. 
1962. 

MIGUEL Crema TABOADA. Un documento 
de la Casa de Gobierno dc la ciudad de 
Mérida. Bol. arch. gen. de la nación (México, 
D.F.), July-Aug.-Sept. 1961. 

Documentos inéditos del Libertador, Rev. 
soc. bolivariana de Venezuela, Oct. 1961. 

Guillermo White, un inglés ganado a la 
causa de la independencia hispano-americana. 
Ibid., Dec. 1961. 

Eanzsro Lemome VırLıcaNa. Historia suc- 
inta de la construcción de la Catedral de 
Guatemala: Escrita en 1677 por D. Gerónimo 
de Betanzos y Quiñones. Bol. arch. gen. de la 
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nación (México, D.F.), July-Aug.-Sept. 1961. 

Libro quinto del cabildo de Huamanga. Bol. 
bibl. mac. (Lima), no. 21, 1962. 

Noticias y estadísticas de la villa de San 
Miguel el Grande, a fines del siglo xvn. Bol. 
arch. gen. de la nación (México, D.F.), July- 
Aug.-Sept. 1961. 

J. Isnacıo Rusio MAR£. Alcaldes Ordinarios 
y Procuradores de la villa de San Miguel el 
Grande, 1700-1785. Ibid. 

. Id. Informes del estado económico y social 
de la villa de San Miguel el Grande, año de 
1754. Ibid. 

Id. Títulos de las villas de San Miguel el 
Grande (1559) y de San Felipe (1562). Ibid. 

San Andrés Chalchicomula (hoy Ciudad 
Serdán). Ibid., July-Aug.-Sept, Oct-Nov.— 
Dec. 1961. 

Lora M. SpeLL, The Grant and First Sur- 
vey of the City of San Antonio. Somthwestern 
Hist. Quar., July 1962. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND 
THE CARIBBEAN 


RoBert F. FrLomsrEpT. Mora contra Busta- 
mante. Hist. mex., July-Sept. 1962. 

Frmprich Karz. Alemania y Francisco 
Villa. Ibid. 

GUADALUPE Nava. Jornales y jornaleros en 
la minería porfiriana, Ibid. 

E. Tayror Parks. European Possessions in 
the Americas. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., July 1962. 

Francisco VELA GoNzÁLEZ. Recuerdos de la 
Convención de Aguascalientes. Hest. mex. 
July-Sept. 1962. 

Raru Lee Woopwanp, Octubre: Com- 
'munist Appeal to the Urban Labor Force of 
Guatemala, 1950-1953. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., 
July 1962. 


SouTH ÁMERICA 


L. C. Breser Perera. The Rise of Mid- 
die Class and Middle Management in Brazil. 
Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., July 1962. 

ANGEL Francisco Brice. Bolívar y el Con- 
greso de Panamá. Rev. soc. bolivariana de 
Venezuela, Apr. 1962. 

DE LA GUARDIA, Jr, El legado es- 
piritual de Bolívar. Ibid. 

ANIBAL HiL Pega. Talavera en la historia 
del periodismo venezolano. Bol. acad. nac. de 
la hist. (Caracas), Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

MANUEL MALDONADO, Actuación de Bolívar 
en el año 1828. Rev, soc. bolivariana de Vene- 
zuela, Apr. 1962. 

Camio MoLINA Ossa. La guerra de 1879 en 
Antioquia. Bol. acad. hist. Valle del Cauca 
(Cali), May 1962. 

D. C. M. Parr. The Allied Coercion of 
Venezuela 1902-3-—A Reassessment. Inter-Am. 
Econ. Aff., Spring 1962. 

José Honório Ropricurs. The Foundations 


Articles and Other Books Received 


of Brazil's Foreign Policy. Internat. Aff. (Lon- 
don), July 1962. 

Harris GAYLORD WARREN. The Paraguayan 
Image of the War of the Triple Alliance. 
Americas, July 1962. 


DOCUMENTS 


E. Tarton Parks and ÁLFRED TISCHEN- 
DORF. Cartagena to Bogotá, 1825-1826: The 
Diary of Richard Clough Anderson, Jr. Hisp. 
dm. Hist. Rev., May 1962. 

DióGENESs PIEDRAHITA. Anotaciones tomadas 
del libro “Memorias para la Historia de la 
Nueva Granada.” Bol. acad. hist. Valle de 
Cauca (Cali), May 1962. 

Un testigo de la estancia de Bolívar en 
Caracas (1827). Rew. soc. bolivariana de 
Venezuela, Apr. 1962. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, HISTORIOGRAPHY, 
AND ARCHIVAL GUIDES 


CHARLES W. ARNADE. The Historiography 
of Colonial and Modern Bolivia. Hisp. 4m. 
Hist. Rev., Aug. 196a. 

MARIANNE O. DE Borr. Una curiosidad bib- 
liográfica. Hist. mex., July-Sept. 1962. 

DowNarp B. Cooper. A Selective List of the 
Colonial Manuscripts (1564-1800) in the 
Archives of the Department of Health and 
^ Welfare, Mexico City. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., 
Aug. 1962. 

GABRIEL DEBEN. Antillas francesas. Anuario 
estud. amer, (Seville), XVII, 1960. 

Javis& GoNzÁLEz EcuzNiQux. Chile. Ibid. 

Peoro Grases. Venezuela. Ibid. 

Antonio Muro Orsjón. Antonio de León 
Pinelo: Libros reales de gobierno y gracia, 
Contribución al conocimiento de los Cedularios 
del Archivo de Indias (1492-1650). Ibid. 

STANLEY G. PAYNE. Jaime Vicens Vives and 
the Writing of Spanish History. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., June 1962, ` 

Demerzio Ramos. Sobre la fecha de la 
Relación de Pascual de Andagoya. Ibid. 

RaúL Rivera SERNA. Perú. Ibid. 
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ALBERTO VALENZUELA RODARTE. Mejicanos 
que han escrito Memorias: Prieto, Salado Al- 
varez, García Naranjo. Abside (México, D.F.), 
July-Sept. 1962. 

James E. Warson. Bernard Moses: Pioneer 
in Latin American Scholarship. Hisp. Am. 
Hist. Rev., May 1962. 


BOOKS 


CuToLo, VICENTE Üsvarpo. Ensayos sobre 
libros antiguos de derecho (siglo xvi). Colec- 
ción Histórico-jurídica, Vol. HI. Buenos Aires: 
Editorial Elche. 1959. Pp. 48. 

Gomez, R. A. Government and Politics in 
Latin America, Studies in Political Science, 
New York: Random House. 1962. Pp. 128. 
95 cents. 

Humpareys, Ropert A. La Marina Real 
Britanica y la liberación de Sudamérica. 
Caracas: Fundación John Boulton and Funda- 
ción Eugenio Mendoza. 1962. Pp. 23. 

Hunter, JouN M. Emerging Colombia. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1962. 
Pp. 116. $3.25. 

KALIJARVI, l'HogsTEN V. Central America: 
Land of Lords and Lizards. Searchlight Origi- 
nal. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand. 1963. 
Pp. 128. $1.45. 

Losapa Y Puca, CHRISTOBAL DE (prep. un- 
der the direction of). Anuario bibliográfico 
peruano de 1955-1957. Ediciones de la Bib- 
lioteca Nacional, No. 12. Lima; the Biblioteca, 
s Pp. xx, 727. 

SousTELLE, Jacques. The Daily Life of the 
Aztecs on the Eve of the Spanish Conquest. 
Trans. from the French by PATRICK O'Brian. 
Daily Life Ser. New York: Macmillan. 1962. 
Pp. xxiv, 319. $4.95. 

TORRE VILLAR, ERNESTO DE LA. Las fuentes 
francesas para la historia de México y la 
Guerra de Intervención. Colección del Con- 
greso Nacional de Historia para el Estudio de 
la Guerra de Intervención, No. 10. México, 
D. F.: Sociedad Mexicana de Geografía y 
Estadística, Sección de Historia. 1962. Pp. 124. 
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The Chicago Meeting, 1962* 


The final week of 1962 brought to Chicago not only the traditional seasonal 
revelry, but a visit from over 2,900 historians, who gathered in the Conrad 
Hilton, from December 28 to December 30, for the Seventy-seventh Annual 
Meeting of the Association. This figure, as always, represents those who reg- 
istered (2,959), but the ranks were swelled by an uncounted number of visitors 
who did not sign up at the desks so effectively manned by the workers of the 
Local Arrangements Committee, with Martin Lowery, chairman. To judge by the 
orderly flow of traffic in the corridors, in fact, the Local Arrangements Committee 
did its work for 1962 with unusual competence. Since Chairman Lowery had 
no fewer than thirty-two stalwart committee aids, space limitations preclude an 
individual expression of gratitude to each, but the entire group richly deserves 
commendation for a meeting unmarred by crises due to technical malfunctions. 

The Program Committee for 1962 attempted to organize the meeting around 
the theme of "Change and History.” This committee consisted of Bernard A. 
Weisberger (chairman), J. H. Hexter, Jacob M. Price, Leften Stavrianos, and 
Deno Geanakoplos. “Thomas N. Bonner was also a member and was active in the 
initial planning work, but withdrew from participation in mid-spring in order to 
devote time to campaigning for Congress. While, regrettably, he was unsuccessful, 
Nebraska's loss is the historical profession's gain. The committee circularized a 
number of universities, colleges, and specialized historical associations, asking for 
proposals for papers and sessions that would illustrate, through particular exam- 
ples, the ways in which historians define and evaluate change, and the impact 
of changing circumstances on the writing of history itself. Excellent cooperation 
from individual members of the profession and from nineteen cooperating organ- 
izations (running the alphabetical gamut from the Agricultural History Society to 
the Urban History Group) resulted in a forty-eight-session program that richly 
illuminated possible variations on the basic idea. While speaking of cooperation, I 
cannot overlook this opportunity to thank my devoted and diligent committee and 
also the Executive Secretary of the American Historical Association, Boyd Shafer, 
whose knowledge and counsel were freely and promptly made available at all 
times. No program chairman can long fail to be gratefully aware of Mr. Shafer's 
indispensable aid in arranging the meetings. 

With this year, an experiment is inaugurated, The present report, in the pages 
of the Review, will be considered an initial summary of the proceedings for the 
benefit of the members; a detailed account of transactions, at greater length, will 
follow in the Association's Annual Report. Accordingly, no attempt will be made 


* This is an abridged account of the Annual Meeting in Chicago, December 28-30, 1962. As 
previously announced, a full report will be published in the Annual Report, Proceedings, Vol- 
ume I, 1962, available to members on request. 
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here to summarize the contents of any papers or sessions. It will be worthwhile, 
however, to discuss the distribution of the sessions by period and area and to 
show how the broad theme of the meeting was sustained. 


Four sessions dealt with the broader problems of history, whether defined as an 
art, a science, a discipline, or a profession. On the opening morning, Herman H. 
Fussler, University of Chicago, presided at a meeting that discussed “The His- 
torian and the Changing Techniques of Research.” Verner Clapp, of the Council 
on Library Resources, read a paper on such new technological aids for research as 
machines that store and retrieve vast quantities of information on tape and film. 
Lawrence A. Harper, University of California, Berkeley, presented some views on 
the challenge offered to the historian by these devices. On the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 28, a session was devoted to the problem created by the proliferation of 
secondary-school courses in history often taught, of necessity, by teachers not 
thoroughly trained in our discipline, Martin Mayer, newspaperman and writer, 
challenged professional historians to bridge the gap between the graduate research 
seminar and the high school classroom in a provocative paper (provocatively dealt 
with by three commentators) entitled “What Can the Universities Do for Educa- 
tion?" President Paul L. Ward, Sarah Lawrence College, presided at this session, 
which gave the 1962 meeting the distinction of having two university and college 
presidents in chairmen's roles, inasmuch as President Charles H. Wesley, of 
Central State University, Ohio, presided over a later meeting on "The Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation as Historical Turning Point." 

On the morning of the second day, a very large assemblage came to hear a 
discussion of the perennially interesting problem of “The Education of Historians 
in the United States." With Dexter Perkins in the chair, the meeting revolved 
around the proper functions and qualifications of historical graduate schools in 
the midst of our present academic "population explosion." John Snell, Tulane 
University, Jacques Barzun, Columbia University, and W. Stull Holt, University 
of Washington, examined this subject with wit and insight and sparked a lively 
fioor discussion. On Saturday afternoon, Herbert J. Muller, Indiana University, 
presented a paper that formed the backbone of a session on the intriguing sub- 
“ject of "What Happened to the Great Generalizations?” Louis Gottschalk, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was an interested and articulate presiding officer. 

It may bear repeating that the full report on these papers, and the comments 
prepared to go with them, will appear later in the Annual Report. These four 
sessions, however, tried to deal with history in a changing world in a manner 
that would elicit the interest of all members, regardless of their location in the 
many and varied special categories of historical study. 


The remaining forty-four sessions of the meeting, however, were devoted to 
aspects of change in particular eras or areas. By rough classification, fourteen 
sessions dealt with Great Britain and the countries of Western Europe since ap- 
proximately 1400, Thirteen considered problems in the history of the United 
States. Five sessions were specifically aimed at the interests of specialists in ancient 
and medieval history. Four were given to Russian and Eastern European history, 
three to Latin America and Canada, three to the relatively new field of African his- 
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tory, and two to Asia and the Far East. The Program Committee was keenly aware 
that in history’s house there are many rooms, some more populous than others. 
They attempted to slight no group in their apportionment of time and space. 

'To single out some of these sessions for description now might possibly appear 
invidious to some. On the other hand, a wholly random sampling of session titles 
may indicate how closely the program was oriented to the theme, much to the 
gratification of its planners. The relationship between “Change and History” 
received a thorough scrutiny. There were sessions on “Changing Views of the 
Relation between Social Welfare and Politics," on "Patterns of American Intoler- 
ance in Two Centuries,” and on “Changes in the Protestant View of Progress.” 
Historiography claimed attention in such programs as “New Trends in African 
Historiography,” “Explanations of Change in Classical Historians,” and “Shift- 
ing Interpretations of Medieval History.” At various times and places audiences 
could hear discussions of what was transient and what was permanent in “The 
Eyolution of British Land Policy in India,” in “Warlordism in a Changing China,” 
or in the transition “From the Old Regime to the New Order: The Case of the 
Corporation,” the last-named program dealing with corporate institutions in 
France and Germany in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Still * 
other meetings concerned themselves with changes in the Danubian world in the 
twentieth century, in economic opportunity in the United States, in Great Britain 
during the Industrial Revolution, in nineteenth-century Germany, and in the 
Tuscan city-state in the early Renaissance. From warlordism in China to Russian 
industrialization in the 1890's, from canon law in medieval Europe to Realpolitik 
in Europe's age of romanticism, the sessions and their participants ranged in 
search of understanding and enlightenment, Again, as Program Chairman, I wish 
to thank each chairman, reader, and commentator for the care and skill with 
which they went about their tasks for the benefit of all of us. Even the full account 
of all the sessions to come later will be able, as always, to do no more than sug- 
gest the richness of the offerings. 


As usual, many of the cooperating associations that meet "within, or Jointly 
with," the Association held lunches and dinners for their members, 'The Confer- 
ence on Slavic and East European Studies, Phi Alpha Theta, the American 
Studies Association, the Society of American Archivists, the Conference on Latin 
American History, and the Modern European History Section all attracted mid- 
day diners to listen to papers or informal talks while digesting their noontime 
meals. True to tradition, the Mediaeval Academy of America and the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association held dinners for interested members on the first 
night of the meeting. 

Tradition underwent considerable modification, however, when the second 
night failed to bring the annual dinner of the Association. After the customary 
business meeting at 4:30 p.m. on December 29 (see pages 896-98) the members of 
the Association went their separate ways to dine. The great majority of those 
attending, it appeared, then reassembled at 8:00 p.m. in the Hilton's spacious 
International Ballroom to hear President Carl Bridenbaugh deliver his address, 
“The Great Mutation," which appeared in the January issue of the Review. 
President Bridenbaugh was introduced with ability and wit by Mr. Emmett 
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Dedmon, executive editor of the Chicago Sun-Times. The address speaks for itself 
on the printed page (see AHR, LXVIII [Jan. 1963], 315-31), though print fails 
to capture the warmth with which it was delivered and received. Prior to the presi- 
dential address, the annual award of prizes of the Association was made. Jerome 
Blum won the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize for his book Lord and Peasant in 
Russia, and Ford Brown received honorable mention for the same award for his 
Fathers of the Victorians. Piotr S. Wandycz received the George Louis Beer Prize 
for his book France and Her Eastern Allies 1919-1925; Walter LaFeber, the Al- 
bert J. Beveridge Award for “The New Empire: An Interpretation of American 
Expansion, 1860-1898”; E. James Ferguson, the John H. Dunning Prize for his 
book The Power of the Purse: A History of American Public Finance, 1776-1790. 
A joint award of the Watumull Prize was made to George D. Bearce for his 
book on British Attitudes toward India 1784-1858 and to Stanley A. Wolpert 
for his work Tilak and Gokhale: Revolution and Reform.in the Making of 
Modern India. 

The good cheer of the occasion was diminished somewhat by Boyd Shafer's 
announcement, at the opening of the meeting, of the death (which had just 
occurred) of Guy Stanton Ford, longtime Executive Secretary of the Association 
' and Managing Editor of the Review. The entire audience expressed, by its momen- 
tary silence, the Association's sense of regret at his passing. 

If the annual dinner fell by the wayside, there was, nevertheless, the third-day 
luncheon of the Association. Á capacity crowd attended to hear Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., Special Assistant to the President of the United States, talk on 
"Ihe Historian and History." Mr. Schlesinger held the undivided attention of 
the guests as he told his fellow historians how his own perspectives in history had 
been affected by his experiences in the White House. He declared that he was 
more than ever aware of the terrible complexities, uncertainties, and pressures 
that play upon statesmen as they make their fateful decisions. He could never 
again be entirely confident of finding rational and orderly schemes of motivation 
for actors in history's grand dramas. He could less freely criticize their choices. - 
On the other hand, he was more convinced than ever of how important it was 
for statesmen to make firm and wise decisions, to substitute mastery for drift, and 
^ to be guided by a sense of historical possibilities and potentialities. 

The luncheon concluded those organized activities which were wholly or partly 
social in nature. Sunday afternoon, December 30, saw eight interesting sessions, 
followed by the usual lines at the check-out windows and the grand exodus. By 
nightfall, in all probability, the last post-mortem had been held, the last candidate 
interviewed, and the last farewells exchanged, and only the meeting officials 
remained with “mopping-up” tasks ahead. The 1962 meeting was itself history. 
The task of more fully recapturing and documenting its proceedings will later 
be resumed, but once more, at this temporary halting place, thanks are offered 
to all those who by planning, participation, or simply attendance, made it both 
possible and meaningful for the Association and the profession. 

University of Chicago BERNARD A, WEISBERGER 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
AND MANAGING EDITOR FOR 1962 


This is my tenth report as Executive Secretary and Managing Editor. This 
report will, as my previous reports have done, describe activities of the Association 
during the year. It will also stress certain problems facing historians as they try 
to recapture historical experience to enrich the understanding of present men. 

The membership of the Association is now over 11,000, compared to 
6,000 in 1953; at our meetings about 3,000 historians now register, double the 
number (1,292) registering at Chicago in 1953. As the Association has steadily 
gone about its usual work, it has also steadily taken on new activities, rendered 
new services. In past reports I have, for example, spoken often of the microfilming 
and indexing of German war documents, of the Guide to Historical Literature 
(now in its second printing), of the Guide to Photocopied Materials, and of 
The Education of Historians in the United States. These projects are now com- 
pleted. 

Our Service Center for Teachers of History, designed “to bridge the gap 
between the teacher and the professional historian," continues to bridge this gap 
with the counsel of the Committee on "Teaching (Joseph Strayer, chairman). In 
September we turned over the printing and distribution but not the editing of 
the pamphlets (now forty-seven with six more to be published this year) to the 
Macmillan Company. This action relieved our office of a burden it could no 
longer support and may bring the pamphlets to the attention of more teachers. 
During the six years we distributed the pamphlets their circulation exceeded 600,- 
ooo. Out of monies set aside from the sale of pamphlets as well as Association 
funds, we still support, though on a reduced scale, conferences of high school 
teachers and academic historians, and we plan to expand this service which 
teachers both want and need. One Service Center pamphlet outside the regular 
series, Preparation of Secondary-School History Teachers, has just been sent to all 
members and will be given to many students, teachers, and educators. Dozens of 
requests for it have come in. If it helps in the improvement of standards, our ob- 
jectives will be realized. 

Our attempt to strengthen the study of South Asian history in the United 
States has, according to the universities to which we have sent eleven professors, 
met with success. “This coming year, the last year of the supporting Rockefeller 
Foundation grant, our Committee on South Asian History (Earl Pritchard, act- 
ing chairman) will invite two additional historians from India and Pakistan. Of 
our five planned bibliographies on British history only one volume, that by Con- 
yers Read, has appeared, but Stanley Pargellis, who has acted as leader of the 
joint British-American advisory group, believes that two more volumes will 
appear within a year. 

During the year we have established two new Association committees, on 
Ancient History (Chester Starr, chairman) and on Maritime History (Frederic 
Lane, chairman). We have also appointed the United States members of two 
new joint committees, the Canadian-United States Committee for Cooperation 
(Samuel Flagg Bemis, chairman of the Ámerican contingent), and the Historical 
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Association (Britain) and the American Historical Association Committee on 
National Bias in Textbooks (Richard McCormick, United States chairman). We 
may expect recommendations from all four of these committees during the next 
two or tbree years. 

We continue to be represented on the Social Science Research Council (Louis 
Gottschalk, David Potter, and Thomas Cochran), and on the American Council 
of Learned Societies (Robert Palmer). Arthur Whitaker is the Association and 
United States delegate in the Assembly of the International Committee of Histori- 
cal Sciences, and Boyd Shafer is an elected member of the Bureau (or Council) of 
the International Committee. Thomas Mendenhall and Walter Rundell, Jr., are 
the Association's representatives on the editorial board of Social Education, the 
journal of the National Council for the Social Studies, and Julian Boyd and Boyd 
Shafer are the Association's representatives on the National Historical Publications 
Commission, which has been primarily concerned with the preparation of scholarly 
editions of the papers of famous Americans. Boyd Shafer also serves on the Board 
of Directors of the Harry S. Truman Library Institute for National and Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

The prize committees of the Association, inundated as usual with books but 
not manuscripts, have again made wise choices which, as is the custom, are an- 
nounced on December 29. Though the monetary value of the prizes, with the 
exception of the Beveridge Award, is too small, scholars still eagerly contend. 
The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize in European History (Richard Brace, chairman), 
the George Louis Beer Prize in European International History (Henry Cord 
Meyer, chairman), the Beveridge Award in the History of the Western Hemis- 
phere (Charles Gibson, chairman), the John H. Dunning Prize in American 
History (Edmund Morgan, chairman), and the Watumull Prize (Robert 1. 
Crane, chairman) will all be awarded this year. 

Though most college and university faculty members seem to abhor commit- 
tee work in their own institutions, dozens of members of the Association 
gave long hours and hard toil to the widely varied work of the Association and 
the profession. The Committee on the Historian and the Federal Government 
(Charles Barker, chairman) has considered many problems, including govern- 
mental historical publications, scholarly use of the Library of Congress, and the 
nature of governmental employment of historians. For the Committee on Inter- 
national Historical Activities (headed by Arthur Whitaker) this has been a year 
of preparation for American participation in the International Congress to be held 
in Vienna in 1965. Hoping to provide outstanding papers and to meet the dif- 
ficulties of international cooperation in a world split by ideology, this committee 
has most difficult and important tasks. 

For two much-needed studies we have not been able as yet to obtain funds. 
With an imaginative group headed by Roderic Davison we plan to do what 
could be a truly creative series of experimental historical papers based on con- 
cepts and methods adapted from other disciplines in the social sciences and the 
humanities, one on areas outside Europe and the United States, and one on the his- 
tory of science. These papers would not stop at exhortation, as has too often been 
the case in the past, but actually reveal insights that may develop when the 
tools of inquiry are sharp. We also had hoped to begin a major study of world 
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history in the schools, but, unfortunately, we may not be able to do so until 
other major surveys of all school offerings in the so-called social sciences, from 
kindergarten through grade twelve, are under way. 

Fortunately positions in history do not have to await surveys. The Professional 
(formerly Job) Register has been informed of about 250 positions in the last rr 
months and brought these to the attention of the over 500 registrants. 

The editing of the Review is probably our most important task, Our Review 
is the most comprehensive (1,230 pages in 1961-1962) and universal scholarly 
journal in history. In Volume LXVII the Review published 16 (14 last year) 
articles and 4 "Notes and Suggestions" (8 the previous year). Because more 
scholarly historical volumes were published, but also because the editor strenuously 
has sought to obtain such books everywhere, the number of books reviewed and 
noticed has mounted every year. Last year the total soared to 720 (692 in 1960- 
1961); this is almost double the number of 1953. If we may judge by letters and 
comments, the Board of Editors’ policy of seeking broad, new, interpretive, and 
well-written papers should be emphasized even more than it has, but the difficulty 
is that American historians do not often prepare this kind of essay. The Review 
now goes to over 13,000 (7,000 in 1953) individuals and institutions. To facilitate 
scholarly use of the Review, a huge new Index covering the years 1935-1955 has been 
prepared and published. One major problem of the Review, that of space, is be- 
ing alleviated though not solved. 

In early December the Association mailed to members the first issue of the 
Newsletter, which will be published five times a year. This Newsletter, edited by 
the Assistant Executive Secretary, Walter Rundell, Jr., carries “personals,” long 
a section of the Review, notices of the Professional Register, and other items of 
Association and professional interest. 

As the Association and its activities have grown and the Review has become 
larger, our office became too small. We have been forced, therefore, to expand our 
office space by the acquisition and remodeling of an adjoining building. The 
new space should be ready for occupancy by the time the staff returns from the 
Chicago meeting. 

All that we do is based on the premise that the study of history, our teaching 
and our research, will deepen human understanding of the present and thus 
enhance the possibility of intelligent action. Ás it was in 1890 and again in 19ro, 
historical study is deep in a period of major questioning and transition. For his- 
torians, as for all mankind, this is a period, in the words of President Carl Briden- 
baugh, of the “Great Mutation." As never before, American historians are ques- 
tioning their basic assumptions, their methods, their purposes. Practitioners of 
other scholarly disciplines in the United States are challenging our discipline 
with increasing vigor. And Marxist historians are sharply attacking the whole 
structure of historical study as it has developed in Western civilization since 
Ranke. 

Questioning of the ways history is studied, written, and taught in the United 
States is not new, nor are attacks on American historical study and historians. 
Theodore Roosevelt called our predecessors "conscientious, industrious, painstak- 
ing little pedants” who might have been useful had they understood their limita- 
tions. James Harvey Robinson exhorted his progressive generation to give up 
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antiquated ideas and adopt a broadened "new history," based on the social 
sciences, a history expressly written to explain the making of the modern mind. 
Charles Beard told the same generation that it had failed to understand the 
economic interpretation of The Federalist, Number xo, and had therefore not 
understood the Constitution of the United States; he told a later generation 
that they ought to read Croce and the recent German philosophers of history, 
reexamine out-of-date postulates, and achieve more useful and therefore truer 
understandings. Allan Nevins in 1940 and since has told American historians 
again and again that they are failing to communicate, that they ought to think 
and write with the public always in mind. In Europe from the 1870's the same 
questions were being asked, the same attacks were being delivered as the essays and 
books of Nietzsche, Droysen, Dilthey, Lamprecht, Croce, Lacombe, Berr, Febvre, 
and Bloch abundantly witness. 

What seems new today is the intensity of the questioning of Western historical 
work as a useful contribution to the study of men and societies. 

Marxist historians following the Stalin or Khrushchev line have attacked Ameri- 
can historians (see AHR, LXI [Oct. 1955], 252-56; LXVIII [Oct. 1962], 304- 
308) as bourgeois agents of the "ruling circles" of the United States. They 
assert that we follow the “reactionary line" of monopolistic and imperialistic 
capitalism. Last summer at a conference in Dedham, Massachusetts, sponsored by 
Educational Services Incorporated and the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, a sociologist from Brandeis University called history "the Sacred Cow" that 
ought to be slaughtered. Most "behavioral" scientists, of course, are not so vio- 
lent, but some do ask a pointed question: "What does the study of history con- 
tribute to the human sciences?" Sometimes they answer, "Not much." 

Serious historians have often asked themselves the same question, and a few 
of them, as James Harvey Robinson who was thinking of history before his new 
history, have been inclined to give the same answer. Usually, however, historians 
have not delivered frontal attacks or indulged in sweeping generalizations; rather 
they have asked searching and critical questions of their discipline. Recently 
J. H. Hexter, re-examining a myth of Tudor and Stuart history, has asked us to 
test the validity of many of our concepts, as "trends," and to rethink our basic 
` assumptions. This fall members of a group of historians meeting at the Winterthur 
Museum warned us that historians have withdrawn from the contemporary 
world, that they have failed to catch the public imagination, and that their 
books “encrusted in graduate school pedantry often go down like old-fashioned 
castor oil.” They called for new theories rather than the new testing of old 
hypotheses. Our own President Bridenbaugh asks whether, unless we become 
more imaginative than we are, society will continue to support history as a useful 
branch of knowledge. 

For the past ten years, in Washington and during occasional trips about the 
country and to Europe, I have systematically investigated fundamental question- 
ings concerning the nature and practice of historical study in the United States. 
It has been not only part of my job but part of my personal quest as a historian 
to know the issues and to take part in the never-ceasing debate. Here I simply 
try to summarize certain critical opinions that I have encountered. 

American historians, unlike German and some French historians, have dis- 
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liked and disparaged theoretical discussions (philosophy, epistemology) and have 
seldom examined the fundamental assumptions upon which their work is based. 
They have proceeded in pragmatic and empirical fashion, saying, “Let's get on 
with our real work of research and teaching.” But, it is reiterated, the assump- 
tions can no longer be taken for granted. Progress (or evolution of any kind) is 
not inevitable. Being human, historians cannot be objective; the documents them- 
selves, being of man, are subjective: wie es eigentlich gewesen is an illusion. Be- 
cause truth itself is relative, historians cannot arrive at scientific conclusions or 
definitive interpretations. Even their choice of facts changes with time and 
circumstance, Unless they wish, for example, to stand Hegel on his head and use 
the materialist dialectic, they now, or so it is said, have no solid scheme of ref- 
erence, no sturdy framework on which to hang facts and base understanding. 

Even if historical study has been of great value in the past, it cannot be so in 
the contemporary world, it is asserted, because of the speed of events or because 
of the discontinuity brought by science and invention, war and revolution. Buried 
in the mass of documents, present historians are always hopelessly behind, can 
never catch up. If they could catch up, they would be faced with a world that 
no longer needs history. In any case, historians, involved in the past, cannot 
and do not contribute much to the only time that counts, the present and future. 

Even if, another argument runs, historians do learn to work with the mass of 
documents, their tools of analysis, their powers of synthesis are too blunt. The “be- 
havioral” sciences, employing testable hypotheses and precise language (or jargon): 
can and do make more useful discoveries. 

Even if, critics tell us, historians do socially useful work, they write so badly, 
teach so poorly, and are so undramatic that they fail to reach people or enough 
people. It is true that their classes are filled and overflowing and that they 
publish many books and articles. But they cannot effectively use the English (or 
any other) language; they want to be in ivy-covered libraries and teach as little 
as possible; and their books do not sell. High school teachers of history, more- 
over, are not well trained, and the professional college and university teachers are 
too often dull pedants. 'The world history course in the high schools 1s a "mess," 
and college courses are either too general or overspecialized. Because historians are 
too timid, they tend to ignore the “real” world of conflict and creation, and they” - 
concentrate too often on subjects of antiquarian interest. Because they are too 
unimaginative, they write on any topic, no matter how insignificant, on which they 
can find documents. In sum, the argument runs, they fail to relate the past to the 
present in meaningful ways, and they have lost touch with their fellows and their 
communities. 

I suppose that the critical faculty can be overdone. I am certain that the above 
indictments are overdrawn. J am aware that some of the criticisms arise out of a 
power struggle in the academic world for status, for students, and for founda- 
tion grants. Yet some of the criticisms are based on keen observation and solid 
evaluation. It is certainly true that we have im part, and I emphasize in part, 
failed to answer needs of our age for that kind of reflective historical work which 
will so enrich the lives of our students and readers and so attract them that 
they will demand historical knowledge before acting. 

Some historians may say that this view reveals a naive kind of eighteenth- 
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century optimism, that we can never hope to enlighten our fellows more than we 
are doing. Others may argue that it indicates an unfounded pessimism, that all his- 
torians need is the “wherewithal,” that is, money, and if the Association, or 
someone, would get it and provide historians with all the grants and fellowships 
that scientists have, there would not be a problem. To hope may be naive, but it 
is a characteristic of the genus American. 'To wish for material resources, in this 
case for research and teaching, is also a characteristic of American scholars but, as 
the cliché goes, money is not enough, for the real answers to questions of the 
mind cannot be bought. 

In the Western world there are thousands of historians. Few generalizations 
will cover all their views and work. Everywhere, however, some of them are 
asking how they may improve their discipline and arrive at new or deeper in- 
sights. This may not be the century of history as Augustin Thierry thought the 
nineteenth century was, but it is a century in which there is intense interest in 
history, and fine minds are studying it, both in traditional and in daring, un- 
orthodox ways. In Britain, France, and the United States, historians for the most 
part are intelligently adding to knowledge as they test old hypotheses and deepen 
or widen well-worn channels. In Britain, at the same time, the "degeneralizing" 
and "demythologizing" inspired by Namier's basically statistical analysis of small 
subjects have shattered old beliefs about late eighteenth-century and Victorian Eng- 
land. Only now are new syntheses ever so tentatively being suggested. In France, 


_ the great work of synthesis exhorted by Berr and Febvre and perhaps achieved 


by Bloch and Braudel is leading to new understanding of the Middle Ages and 
the Mediterranean world of the sixteenth century, and the brilliant economic 
analyses of Labrousse and his équipe have revolutionized interpretations of 
eighteenth-century France and its Revolution. In the United States, Curti, Potter, 
Palmer, Woodward, Hofstadter, Bailyn, Boorstin, Donald, and a good many 
others are daring to try new hypotheses and methods. Louis Gottschalk, with his 
Committee of the Social Science Research Council, is about to publish an impor- 
tant study on “generalizations,” and the book on Reconstruction in American His- 
tory, edited by John Higham, and our own Service Center pamphlets reveal how 
many of our old interpretations have been modified by later research. 

Still there is much to be done, much rethinking to do. And there always will 
be. Possibly, probably, we should at this point ask some fundamentally theoretical 
questions once more, however we may dislike doing so and though it is clear 
that we can find no certain final answers. 

What are major valid unities for study? Only individuals in biography, as 
Dilthey declared? Nations in national histories, as most of us have thougbt? 
Or world history, as Barraclough hopes? 

What time divisions should be used for study? We know that the Middle 
Ages were not "middle"; we are not certain there was a "Renaissance." When 
does modern history begin? Since history is a flowing stream, perhaps it does 
not matter, but the Marxists think so, and the periodization we choose does 
influence interpretation. 

By what criteria shall we judge what is significant and therefore select the 
facts on which to base interpretation? Shall we try to re-create the past in terms 
of the past, the present, or (as E. H. Carr would have it) the future? 
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Most of us believe that to write history wie es eigentlich gewesen is not 
possible, an ideal that even Ranke could not realize. But if we cannot re-create 
the past as it happened, what can or do we re-create? 

If, as most of us think, definitive history (in the sense of Langlois and Seigno- 
bos) can no longer be written because each age will ask new questions of the 
past which contains everything, are there any universal questions or answers? 
Because of the nature of history and ourselves, we probably cannot avoid being 
relativists, but does this mean that there are no eternal questions that the historian 
can ask and no long-range, if pluralistic, interpretations he can offer? 

No one believes that we can attain complete objectivity, but how can we re- 
strain and control subjectivity? Should we “empty out” our prejudices as Butter- 
field advocates, become sympathetically but passionately involved with our sub- 
jects as Marrou pleads, or become “hanging judges” as Acton believed? 

What new hypotheses or concepts ought gye to propose and to test? It seems 
certain that “Quand on ne sait pas ce qu’on cherche, on ne sait pas ce qu’on 
trouve.” 

I shall not prolong these questions to which there are no certain or final an- 
swers, but we must continue the dialogue, for the history we write and teach 
will depend upon the tentative and halting positions we have taken, do take, and 
will take. Nothing human, Bloch told us, can be alien to us, and, Marrou adds, 
we must open ourselves to all that is human. It well may be, as the Strasbourg 
philosopher Georges Gusdorf remarks, that the goals of understanding} will al- 
ways recede as we think we approach them and that we may be like children 
running after their shadows. Still there is knowledge to be gained and enjoyment 
to be won in the running. 

Bovp C. Sharer, Executive Secretary and Managing Editor 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 
OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
THE CONRAD HILTON HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DECEMBER 27, 1962, 10:00 A.M. 


Present at the meeting were Car! Bridenbaugh, President; Crane Brinton, Vice- 
President; Elmer Louis Kayser, Treasurer; Boyd C. Shafer, Executive Secretary; 
Councilors John Caughey, Walter Johnson, Frederic C. Lane, Charles Mullett, 
Gaines Post, Gordon Wright; and former Presidents Samuel Flagg Bemis and 
Bernadotte Schmitt. John A. Schutz, Secretary-Treasurer of the Pacific Coast 
Branch, and Walter Rundell, Jr., Assistant Executive Secretary, were also pres- 
ent, Past Presidents Louis Gottschalk, Dexter Perkins, and Walter Prescott Webb 
attended at varying times. 

The minutes of the 1961 meeting of the Council were approved as they had 
been published in the April 1962 issue of the Review (pages 881-88). 

The President asked the Executive Secretary to send greetings from the Coun- 
cil to John Hope Franklin who is presently Pitt Professor of American History at 
Cambridge University, and a member of the Council of the Association. 

On behalf of the Council, the Executive Secretary was asked to send a tele- 
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gram to Guy Stanton Ford, long Executive Secretary of the Association and 
Managing Editor of the Review, and now in his ninctieth year. 

Because it had been sent to the Council, the report of the Executive Secretary 
and Managing Editor of the Review was not read. 'The Executive Secretary spoke 
of the increase in membership (approximately 10,000 active members, 11,000 con- 
stitutional members). He reported that the Professional Register now had over 
700 registrants and that the Association was being notified of numerous positions. 

Carl Bridenbaugh, President of the Association, appointed a committee of the 
three immediate past Presidents, Samuel Flagg Bemis, Bernadotte Schmitt, and 
himself, with Councilor Gordon Wright as chairman and Julian Boyd as an ad- 
ditional member, to study and define the duties of the President, Vice-President, 
the Executive Committee, and Finance Committee, and to report to the Council 
at the meeting in 1963 for the Council's consideration. 

The Treasurer of the Association, Elmer Louis Kayser, gave a brief summary 
of his report which the Council had received earlier. He indicated that certain 
changes in the values of the funds of the Association resulted from changes in the 
market values of the securities held by the Fiduciary Trust Company, New York 
City, and in the investment in property for the enlargement of the Association 
headquarters. The Council seriously considered plans for further use of Associa- 
tion funds on the motion of Councilor Walter Johnson. It approved in principle 
funds for the addition of staff to assist the Executive Secretary and asked that 
the details be worked out by the Executive Committee. 

The Treasurer and Executive Secretary discussed proposed budgets for 1962- 
1963 and 1963-1964. The Council approved these budgets with minor changes. 
The Service Center should be, the Council decided, allotted up to $5,000 a year 
for 1962-1963 and 1963-1964 for conferences of teachers in the schools and pro- 
fessional historians; up to $3,000 is to be taken from the revolving fund of the 
Service Center, while the originally budgeted $2,000 contributions by the Asso- 
ciation remain constant. The Council authorized additional expenditure of up to 
$2,500 for the remodeling of the new offices at 402 A Street. The Council 
approved slight overages in budgeted expenditures for 1961-1962 and an increase 

in the budget of the Program Committee for 1963-1964 to $1,000. 
- The Executive Secretary spoke of the new provision for the printing and dis- 
tribution of the Service Center pamphlets by the Macmillan Company and of 
the difficulties arising out of the transition to the new plan. 

Upon the nomination of the Managing Editor, the Council confirmed the 
appointment of Professor C. Bradford Welles as a new member of the Board of 
Editors to replace Professor Mason Hammond whose term expires in 1962. 

For the new delegates to scholarly groups, the Council elected Professor Louis 
Morton to the Social Science Research Council, re-elected President Thomas P. 
Mendenhall to the Board of Editors of Social Education, and elected Professor 
George Pierson to the American Council of Learned Societies. 

The Executive Secretary announced that the Executive Committee of the 
Council had selected as Program Chairman for 1963 Professor Hilary Conroy of 
the University of Pennsylvania and as Local Árrangements Chairman, Professor 
Clement Motten of Temple University. 

The Executive Secretary gave the places of the Annual Meetings for the next 
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four years: the Sheraton and other hotels in Philadelphia, 1963; the Sheraton 
and Shoreham Hotels, Washington, D. C., 1964; the San Francisco Hilton, San 
Francisco, California, 1965; and the New York Hilton, New York City, 1966. 

Professor Bemis presented a full account of the discussions of the Joint 
Canadian-United States Committee for Cooperation. He mentioned the joint schol- 
arly meetings that had been held or are being held and the contribution of 
$1,000 by an anonymous donor toward a prize on the history of Canadian-United 
States relations. He gave particular attention to the possibility of a joint meet- 
ing of the Canadian Historical Association and the American Historical Associa- 
tion in 1967. After considerable discussion, the Council approved the following 
resolution: 


The Council of the American Historical Association, having at hand the 
letter of Lieutenant Colonel T. M. Hunter, English Language Secretary of the 
Canadian Historical Association, of November 14, 1962, to Dr. Boyd C. Shafer, . 
Executive Secretary of the American Historical Association, in which the 
Canadian Historical Association states that it would be delighted if the American 
Historical Association would hold its 1967 meeting in Canada and thereby assist 
the Canadian Historical Association in celebrating the centenary of Canadian 
Confederation, expresses its appreciation of the sentiments conveyed and resolves 
to have its 1967 meeting in Toronto and to proceed with a joint program in con- 
sultation with the Committee established by the two Associations. 


The Executive Secretary then discussed various special projects. The Historical 
Association (Britain) and the American Historical Association have appointed 
committees to provide a plan for the study of bias in the textbooks of Great 
Britain and the United States. Professor Richard McCormick, chairman of the 
American Committee, and the Executive Secretary have met with their colleagues of 
the British Committee, and working parties are being appointed. This study is 
supported by funds provided by the Nuffield Trust and the Ford Foundation. 

The Council approved a reduction in size of the Committee on Research 
Needs and the continuation on the committee of the following historians: Pro- 
fessor Roderic H. Davison, chairman, David Donald, Charles Gibson, Earl 
Pritchard, Leonard Krieger (newly elected), Hunter Dupree, and Boyd C. 
Shafer (ex officio). The Council understands that the committee will reshape 
its proposals and present a new plan to foundations. 

A. proposal from the Macmillan Company for an “Encyclopedia of American 
. History" was tabled without prejudice. 

The Assistant Executive Secretary and the Executive Secretary discussed the 
work of the Service Center. The pamphlets, now being distributed by the Macmil- 
lan Company, are in wide demand as are the conferences between professional 
historians and teachers in the schools. The Council, having approved additional 
funds for conferences, took no further action, but expressed its approval of what 
was being done. 

For the regular and special committees of the Association, the Council ap- 
proved nominations for new members as these were presented by the Committee 
on Committees: 


Committee on Ancient History —Chester Starr, University of Illinois, chairman; 
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Paul Alexander, University of Michigan; T. R. S. Broughton, Bryn Mawr 
College; Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical Association (ex officio). 
Committee on Commistees.—Donald Emerson, University of Washington;* Joe 
Frantz, University of Texas; Louis Morton, Dartmouth College; Caroline 
Robbins, Bryn Mawr College; Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical Associa- 

tion (ex officio). f 

Committee on the Harmsworth Professorship —David Donald, Johns Hopkins 
University, chairman; Richard Current, University of Wisconsin;* Kenneth 
Stampp, University of California (Berkeley). 

Committee on the Historian and the Federal Government.—Charles Barker, Johns 
Hopkins University, chairman; Samuel Flagg Bemis, Yale University; Arthur 
Bestor, University of Washington; Wood Gray, George Washington Univer- 
sity; Thomas LeDuc, Oberlin College; Richard Leopold, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Maurice Matloff, Washington, D. C.; Louis Morton, Dartmouth 
College;* Jeannette Nichols, University of Pennsylvania; Arthur Schlesinger, 
Ir. en D. C.; Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical Association (ex 
officio). 

Committee on Honorary Members —Charles Morley, Ohio State University, chair- 
man; Howard Cline, Library of Congress (appointed later);* John K. Fair- 
bank, Harvard University; Oscar Handlin, Harvard University; George Mosse, 
University of Wisconsin; Franklin Scott, Northwestern University;* Boyd C. 
Shafer, American Historical Association (ex officio). 

Committee on International Historical Activities — Arthur Whitaker, University 
of Pennsylvania, chairman; Waldo Leland, Washington, D. C.; John Curtiss, 
Duke University; Martin McGuire, Catholic University of America; John 
Rath, University of Texas; Caroline Robbins, Bryn Mawr College; Eugen 
Weber, University of California (Los Angeles); Boyd C. Shafer, American 
Historical Association (ex officio). 

Committee on the Lattleton-Griswold Fund.—Edward Dumbauld, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, chairman; John J. Biggs, Jr., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Wil- 
liam B. Hamilton, Duke University; George L. Haskins, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Alfred Kelly, Wayne State University; Leonard W. Labaree, Yale 
University; David J. Mays, Richmond, Virginia; Paul Murphy, University of 
Minnesota;* Joseph H. Smith, New York City; Boyd C. Shafer, American 
Historical Ássociation (ex officio). 

Committee on Maritime History —Frederic C. Lane, Johns Hopkins University, 
chairman; Melvin Jackson, Smithsonian Institution;* Waldo Leland, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Vernon Tate, United States Naval Academy; Walter M. 
Whitehill, Boston Athenzum. 

Committee on the Professional Register. —Dean Albertson, Brooklyn College; Har- 
old Davis, American University; Elmer Louis Kayser, George Washington 
University; Rayford Logan, Howard University; Walter Rundell, Jr., Ameri- 
can Historical Association; Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical Association 
(ex officio). 

Committee on Research Needs.—Roderic Davison, George Washington University, 
chairman; David Donald, Johns Hopkins University; Hunter Dupree, Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley); John Higham, University of Michigan (ap- 
pointed later);* Leonard Krieger, Yale University;* Charles Gibson, State 
University of Iowa; Earl Pritchard, University of Arizona; Boyd C. Shafer, 
American Historical Association (ex officio). 


* New member this year. 
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Committee on Scholarly Historical Resources.**—Robert F. Byrnes, Indiana Uni- 
versity, chairman; Lester Born, Library of Congress; David Dowd, University 
of Florida; Dewey Grantham, Vanderbilt University; Walter Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; John Snell, Tulane University; Burton Stein, University 
of Minnesota (appointed later); Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical As- 
sociation (ex officio). 

Committee on South Asian History —Holden Furber, University of Pennsylvania, 
chairman; Robert I. Crane, Duke University; Earl Pritchard, University of 
Arizona; David Owen, Harvard University; Burton Stein, University of 
Minnesota; Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical Association (ex officio). 

Committee on Teaching (Service Center for Teachers of History).—]Joseph R. 
Strayer, Princeton University, chairman; Robert Coon, Lakewood, Colorado;* 
William. Cartwright, Duke University; Margareta Faissler, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Frank Freidel, Harvard University;* Stanley Idzerda, Michigan State 
University; Agnes Meyer, Washington, D. C.; Jim Pearson, University of 
Texas;* Walker Wyman, Wisconsin State College (Whitewater); Boyd C. 
Shafer, American Historical Association (ex officio). 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize.—William Shanahan, University 
of Oregon, chairman; Theodore Hamerow, University of Wisconsin; Arthur 
Wilson, Dartmouth College.* 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize ——John Snell, Tulane University, chair- 
man; Victor Mamatey, Florida State University; Charles Delzell, Vanderbilt 
University.* 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Award.—Hugh Aitken, University of Cali- 
fornia (Riverside), chairman; John Higham, University of Michigan; Rich- 
ard Morse, Yale University;* David Shannon, University of Wisconsin; James 
Smith, College of William and Mary. 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize.—Thomas Cochran, University of 
Pennsylvania, chairman; Don Fehrenbacher, Stanford University; Wesley 
Craven, Princeton University.* 

Committee on the Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize—Robert J. Walcott, College 
of Wooster, chairman; Jack Hexter, Washington University; Wallace Mac- 
Caffrey, Haverford College; R. K. Webb, Columbia University; David Will- 
son, University of Minnesota. 

Committee on the Watumull Prize.—Robert I. Crane, Duke University, chairman; 
Burton Stein, University of Minnesota;* Stephen Hay, University of Chicago. 


Three committees appointed jointly by other historical associations and the 
American Historical Association are: 


Canadian-United States Committee for Cooperation —Albert Corey, Albany, New 
York, chairman;* W. K. Ferguson, University of Western Ontario; T. M. 
Hunter, Ottawa, Canada; C. P. Stacey, University of Toronto; Samuel Flagg 
Bemis, Yale University; John Galbraith, University of California (Los 
Angeles). 

The Historical Association (Britain) and American Historical Association Com- 
mittee on National Bias in Textbooks.—E. H. Dance, G. R. Potter, Reginald 
F, Treharne (British members), and Ray Billington, Richard McCormick, 
Caroline Robbins (United States members). 


* New member this year. 
** New committee this year. 
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Mississippi Valley Historical Association and the American Historical Association 
Committee on Censorship in Textbooks.—Vernon Carstensen, University of 
Wisconsin, chairman; W. D. Aeschbacher, Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation; John Caughey, University of California (Los Angeles); John F. 
Dickey, Valley Station, Kentucky; John Hope Franklin, Brooklyn College; 
Joe Frantz, University of Texas; Erling M. Hunt, Columbia University; R. 
W. Patrick, University of Florida; Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical As- 
sociation (ex officio). 


The following delegates of the Association were elected or re-elected: American 
Council of Learned Societies, George Pierson, Yale University (for the term 1963- 
1965); Board of Social Education (NCSS), Thomas P. Mendenhall, Smith Col- 
lege (for the term 1963-1965); Social Science Research. Council, Louis Morton, 
Dartmouth College (for the term 1963-1965). 

The Council approved the appointment of a new Committee on Scholarly 
Historical Resources, which is to be composed of: Robert F. Byrnes, chairman; Les- 
ter Born, David Dowd, Dewey Grantham, Walter Johnson, John Snell, Burton 
Stein (appointed later), and Boyd C. Shafer (ex officio). 

After considerable discussion, the Council decided to table the report of the 
Committee on Honorary Members and ask this committee for additional nomi- 
nations, which the Council may consider at its next meeting. The Council took 
this action hoping to widen the choice. Members of the Council were asked to 
correspond with members of this committee if they had suggestions. 

For the Pacific Coast Branch, Professor John A. Schutz, Secretary-Treasurer, 
reported that both the activities of the Branch and attendance at its meetings were 
increasing. Á complete report of the Branch will be found in the Annual Report 
of the Association, Proceedings for 1962. For the national meeting in 1965, the 
Executive Secretary will consult with the members of the Branch. 

The Executive Secretary spoke of the plans for the Newsletter, which began 
to appear in December 1962, and mentioned the wide favorable response. These 
plans had been previously approved by the Executive Committee. The Executive 
Secretary mentioned the possibility that the Newsletter, in response to demand, 
might be expanded. 

: — After considerable discussion in which members of the Council took differing 
views, the proposal of the Macmillan Company to publish the presidential ad- 
dresses of the last twenty-five years was approved. 

The Conference on Latin American History proposed to present funds to the 
Association for a Clarence Haring Prize in Latin American History of five hun- 
dred dollars to be awarded every five years. The Council accepted the proposal, 
with the provision that the Conference be asked to increase the capital fund to 
three thousand dollars, and with the understanding that the customary rules and 
regulations of the Association, as they have outlined to the Conference on Latin 
American History, would be followed. In addition, the Council provided that in 
the future no prize would be accepted by the Association unless a capital sum of 
at least five thousand dollars be made available to the Association. 

A proposal favoring a multivolume work on the Habsburg monarchy was 
tabled without an expression of views on the part of the Association. 

The Council expressed regret that adequate attention was not given to history 
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in the new Encyclopedia of Social Sciences and believed that historians would not 
regard the new encyclopedia with favor. 

Vice-President Brinton was appointed chairman of the Executive Committee 
and the Finance Committee, replacing Professor Frederic C. Lane who retires from 
the Council. Other members of the two committees will be the same as those 
for 1962. The Executive Committee consists of Professors Samuel Flagg Bemis, 
Carl Bridenbaugh, Elmer Louis Kayser, Bernadotte E. Schmitt, and Dr. Boyd C. 
Shafer. Elmer Louis Kayser and Boyd C. Shafer make up the Finance Com- 
mittee. The Council then provided that in the future the President of the Associa- 
tion should, as a rule, act as chairman of these two committees. 

For the Committee on Resolutions, Councilors Walter Johnson and Charles 
Mullett were selected. 

Two proposals for a “Guide to Historical Periodical Literature” and for a new 
Committee on Historical Sites were tabled. The Council believed that a “Guide 
to Historical Periodical Literature” was too large a task to undertake at this time 
and that other groups which the Association supports could provide for the 
preservation of historical sites. 

A committee composed of Professors Caughey, Lane, and Post reported on a 
retirement plan for employees of the Association. The Council asked that the As- 
sociaton provide fully adequate retirement funds and recommended a retirement 
age of sixty-five with yearly appointments to age seventy. The Council accepted 
this plan with the provision that details be worked out by the Finance Committee.. 

The Council adjourned at approximately 4:45 p.m. 

Boyp C. SHarer, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
THE CONRAD HILTON HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DECEMBER 29, 1962, 4:30 P.M. 


President Carl Bridenbaugh called the meeting to order with approximately 
one hundred members present (about sixty additional members came later). The 
minutes of the last meeting (AHR, LXVII [ Apr. 1962], 888-90) were approved. : 

The Executive Secretary and Managing Editor of the Review, Boyd C. Shafer, 
gave his annual report (see pages 884-90). 

The Treasurer, Elmer Louis Kayser, presented his report for 1961~1962. On 
August 31, 1962, the Association had $88,137.67 cash on hand for general pur- 
poses, a decrease of $14,080.15 from the preceding year. Unrestricted funds, in the 
custody of the Fiduciary Trust Company of New York and under the direction 
of the Board of Trustees, amounted to $286,029.05. The Association headquarters 
and equipment were valued at $78,798.66. The total assets available for general 
purposes, therefore, totaled $452,965.38. The Treasurer also reported that various 
restricted funds totaled $432,053.12. Hence the total assets of the Association, if 
the book value of the permanent investments is used, amounted to $885,018.50. 
If, however, the market value of the permanent investments is noted, the total as- 
sets amounted to $1,112,030.00. The Treasurer pointed out that because of the 
changing portfolio of the Association the book value of the investments had in- 
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creased $54,701.42 but that because of the declining market value of the invest- 
ments and of other factors, the total assets of the Association had declined $23,- 
795.17 in market value. 

The present favorable financial condition of the Association, the Treasurer 
stated, was principally the result of the increasing number óf members, but he 
noted that costs were mounting rapidly. 

The report, which was distributed at the meeting, and may be examined at the 
Association's headquarters, was accepted without dissent. The report will be 
published in the Annual Report of the American Historical Association, Volume 
I, Proceedings, 1962. 

Professor Stow Persons of the State University of Iowa, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, reported for the committee. For the officers of the Associ- 
ation the following were nominated for 1963: President, Crane Brinton, Harvard 
University; Vice-President, Julian Boyd, Princeton University; Treasurer, Elmer 
Louis Kayser, George Washington University. Upon instruction, the Executive 
Secretary cast one ballot for these nominees, and they were unanimously elected. 
Reporting on the mail ballot, Professor Persons announced that Professor Robert 
Byrnes of Indiana University and Dr. Louis Wright of the Folger Library 
were elected to the Council of the Association, and that Professors David Donald 
of Johns Hopkins University, John Tate Lanning of Duke University, and John 
Snell of Tulane University were elected to the Nominating Committee. Profes- 
sor Persons' report was unanimously accepted. 

The Executive Secretary reported upon actions taken by the Council at its 
meeting on December 27 (see pages 890-96). He announced places of meeting 
through 1967; the 1963 Program Chairman, Professor Hilary Conroy of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the Local Arrangements Chairman, Professor 
Clement Motten of Temple University; the new appointments to various Associa- 
tion committees; the selection of delegates to several scholarly groups; and the 
appointment of Professor C. Bradford Welles of Yale University to the Board of 
Editors, replacing Professor Mason Hammond of Harvard University, whose 
term had expired. The Executive Secretary noted particularly that the Association, 
, responding to a communication from the Canadian Historical Association that it 
would be delighted to have the American Historical Association meet in Canada 
to assist the Canadian Historical Association in the celebration of the centenary of 
Canadian Confederation, planned to meet in Toronto in 1967. 

Professor John Schutz of Whittier College gave the report of the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the Association and revealed its thriving state. 

For the Committee on Resolutions, Professor Charles Mullett proposed the 
following: 


With enthusiasm the new members of the Council applaud the wisdom of 
their seniors in choosing a hotel admirably equipped to handle a convention. For 
the whole Association we extend our deep thanks to Bernard Weisberger and the 
members of his Program Committee and to Martin Lowery and the members 
of the Local Arrangements Committee for their efforts in making this conven- 
tion both enlightening and bearable. 


The resolution was approved with acclamation. 
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As no other business was proposed, President Bridenbaugh, on the motion of 
Professor Lawrence Gipson, one of the oldest members of the profession and the 
Association, adjourned the meeting at 5:40 p.m. 

| Boy» C. SHarEr, Executive Secretary 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


In 1963 the American Historical Association will meet at the Sheraton and 
other hotels, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, December 28-30. Hilary Conroy of the 
University of Pennsylvania is Chairman of the Program Committee, and Clement 
Motten of Temple University is Chairman of the Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The Library of Congress has designated Mme. Ulane Bonnel as its representa- 
tive in Paris for 1963 in connection with the photocopying of French manuscripts 
relating to America. Mme. Bonnel, with the title of deleguée of the Library of 
Congress, will receive her instructions through the Manuscript Division and will 
be responsible for making detailed searches in French repositories to locate docu- 
ments relating to America; her reports and recommendations to the Manuscript 
Division will provide the basis for an expanded photocopying program to be - 
financed through the Library's James B. Wilbur Fund. This appointment is the 
latest step taken by the Library in a series of measures intended to enlarge the 
Library's old and well-known program to acquire copies of European sources- 
relating to Ámerica. The program began in 1905 to obtain hand transcriptions 
of selected manuscripts. 

Early in this century the Librarian of Congress, Dr. Herbert Putnam, turned 
for advice and cooperation to the American Historical Association and to the 
Bureau (later Department) of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. Members of the Association's public archives commission were 
entrusted with selecting, for the Library, the documents to be copied. The bureau, ~, 
under the direction of J. Franklin Jameson, undertook to compile the well-known 
and widely used series of guides to materials relating to America in foreign 
archives and libraries. Between 1907 and 1943, guides to manuscripts in England, 
France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, and Russia, and in Canada - 
and Mexico as well, were published by the Carnegie Institution. Most of these 
had been completed before Dr. Jameson left the institution to become chief of the 
Library's Manuscript Division in 1928. 

With the rich fund of information available in the guides, the Library could 
immediately enlarge its copying program when, in 1925, it received from James 
B. Wilbur of Vermont a generous endowment fund for copying in Europe and, 
in 1927, a gift from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to support extensive copying in | 
Europe and America over a five-year period. In most cases it was possible to turn 
from transcribing to photostating or microfilming. From 1927 to 1929 this ex- 
panded program was directed by Samuel Flagg Bemis and from 1929 to 1932 
by Worthington C. Ford. By 1933 it was estimated that about two million 
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‘manuscript pages had been copied. It can safely be estimated that nearly a million 
pages have been copied and added to the collection since then, largely on proceeds 
from the Wilbur Fund; some of these, however, are photocopies of manuscripts 
that were first transcribed in the early years of the program. They have been 
drawn from the countries named above, for which published guides were avail- 
able, and from Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Czechoslovakia, Argentina, Chile, and Yucatan. These reproductions, unlike the 
Library's original manuscripts, are subject to interlibrary loan. 

Since the Second World War the Library has continued, generally on a limited 
scale, to photocopy manuscripts and unpublished guides to manuscripts in Euro- 
pean archives, In April 1961 the Library called a number of historians, archivists, 
and librarians to a one-day conference in order to announce and to plan another 
expansion of this program. The plans called for increasing activity in countries 
other than England, where copying since World War II had been largely centered, 
and by seeking manuscripts of later date and of types other than the diplomatic, 
political, and military materials, which had been given preference. 

Last summer, Daniel J. Reed, assistant chief of the Manuscript Division, went 
as a representative of the Library to the Netherlands, West Germany, France, 
England, and Ireland in order to discuss the Library's present plans with the 
officers of principal libraries and archives and to learn of additional materials not 
yet copied for the Library. This trip was successful in a number of ways. Among 

~ its results are the recent appointment of Mme. Bonnel and the placing of a 
number of orders for copies of additional manuscripts in several countries. 

The Library, wishing to be of assistance to inquiring scholars and institutions 
and anxious to avoid unintentional duplication of programs and unnecessary 
waste of the limited resources available for such expensive undertakings, would 
like to learn of all extensive photocopying programs recently completed, cur- 
rently in progress, or planned for the future. This information should be sent to 
the Chief, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


Among recent accessions of the National Archives are case files for the most 
important labor-management dispute mediation cases handled by the Federal 
-« Mediation and Conciliation Service during the fiscal year 1955 and other records 
of the service, 1957-1959, known as “special assignment cases," containing infor- 
mation on measures taken to promote good labor-management relations and 
.prevent disputes from arising. Also received were records of the Railroad Marine 
Workers Commission and the Railroad Lighter Captains Commission, established 
by the President in 1961 to investigate railroad marine disputes in New York 
Harbor; documents relating to the ratification by the states of the Twenty-third 
Amendment to the Constitution; and records of the National Forest Reservation 
Commission, 1911-1952, relating to its approval or disapproval of the acquisition 
of lands for national forests in the eastern United States. 

The National Archives has recently published two preliminary inventories of 
parts of its holdings: Number 148, Records of the Dominican Customs Receiver- 
ship, and Number 149, Records of the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry. 

Among microfilm publications recently completed are Records of the De- 
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partment of State Relating to World War I and Its Termination, 1914-1929 (518 
rolls); the Index to the Letters Received by the Confederate Secretary of War, 
1861-1865 (34 rolls); the Index to the Letters Received by the Confederate 
Adjutant and Inspector General and by the Confederate Quartermaster General, 
1861-1865 (41 rolls); Compiled Service Records of Volunteer Union Soldiers 
Who Served in Organizations from Georgia (1 roll), Kentucky (515 rolls), 
Louisiana (49 rolls), Maryland (238 rolls), Tennessee (220 rolls), and Virginia 
(7 rolls); and Indexes to Compiled Service Records of Volunteer Union Soldiers 
Who Served in Organizations from Arkansas (4 rolls), Georgia (x roll), Ken- 
tucky (30 rolls), Louisiana (4 rolls), Maryland (r3 rolls), Mississippi (1 roll), 
Missouri (s4 rolls), North Carolina (2 rolls), Tennessee (16 rolls), Texas (2 
rolls), and Virginia (1 roll). Filming has been continued from 1826 through 
1906 on Notes from Foreign Legations in the United States to the Department 
of State for France (25 rolls) and Spain (20 rolls). 

Since the death of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt on November 7, 1962, her estate 
has turned over to the Roosevelt Library nearly all of her papers that were not 
required temporarily for administration or tax purposes. In accordance with 
stipulations in Mrs. Roosevelt's deed of gift to the library, her papers are closed 
to research until they have been reviewed and classified. The library would ap- 
preciate receiving information about materials pertaining to Mrs. Roosevelt and 
about any letters received from her. Address the Director, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library, Hyde Park, New York. Additions were received to several bodies of 
papers already in the library: those of Rear Admiral Wilson Brown, naval aide 
to President Roosevelt, 1934-1936 and 1943-1945, including his unpublished 
autobiography, “From Sail to Carrier Task Force”; papers of Stanley High, 
1935-1937, given by Mrs. High; and papers of Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, 
1930-1945. 

Beginning with the first session of the Eighty-eighth Congress, published slip 
laws for all public laws enacted will carry legislative history references. These will 
include references to the committee reporting the bill, the numbers of the pertinent 
House and Senate reports, and Congressional Record citations to actions on the 
bill in the House and Senate. The added information is designed to save count- 
less hours of research for librarians, lawyers, and others who rely on legislative 
histories for interpretation of the law. Tables of legislative history references will 
also be included in the United States Statutes at Large effective with Volume 
LXXVII. 

At the National Historical Publications Commission meeting in Washington 
on November 28, 1962, a report, in preparation since the commission's previous 
meeting in March, was considered and approved. It is expected to be published 
in February 1963. The first major report to be published since 1954, it reviews 
in an appendix progress since that time with respect to specific projects the com- 
mission has encouraged and aided. The main part of the report, however, con- 
siders the present status of documentary publication in American history in gen- 
eral the problems involved in editing and publishing in both letterpress and 
microfilm according to modern standards, and the difficulties arising from irregu- 
lar and inadequate financial support for such undertakings. The commission 
then presents a plan of financing, calling for both private and government funds, 
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that it feels will best meet the needs for a balanced ten-year program. Another 
meeting is planned for March to consider further steps in implementing the 
recommendations of the report. 


The Public Record Office of Great Britain has begun a new program of pub- 
lishing certain classes of original public records on three-by-five micro-opaque 
cards. Presently available in the card series are: Privy Council Registers, Charles 
I, June 1631-May 1637, and Treasury Minute Books, 1719-22 and 1725-28. Soon to 
be available are selected materials from Confidential Prints, volumes in the 
Foreign Office and Colonial Office records in which were printed the principal 
dispatches and proceedings relating to particular incidents or negotiations. Fight 
volumes relating to the American Civil War and five hundred pages of Pro- 
ceedings of the Colonial Conference in 1887 will be the first to be put on cards. 
It is also proposed that certain unpublished Search Room Lists will be put on 
cards, including the entire Colonial Office class list, and a list of the Protocols of 
Treaties among the Foreign Office records, 1778-1902. If these early publication 
ventures prove successful and if the demand is sufficient, micro-opaque cards can 
be issued for such series as the Secretary of State out-letter books (domestic and 
foreign) for the eighteenth century; minutes of the Treasury and Board of 
Trade from the mid-eighteenth century onward; and further volumes of Confi- 
dential Prints and Search Room Lists. A new and comprehensive “Guide to the 
Contents of the Public Record Office" will be published to replace Giuseppi’s 
Guide and to include the large accessions of records over the last forty years, A 
paperback series of detailed sectional guides to particular groups of records will 
begin to appear in r963; the first will be a guide to the records of the Colonial 
Office. Further information on these programs can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 2, or the British Informa- 
tion Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


Recent additions to the Manuscripts Collection of the University of Washington 
Libraries include political papers: Hugh B. Mitchell (US senator, 1945-1948, 
> congressman, 1949-1953, president, League for Columbia Valley Authority), 
Donald H. Magnuson (congressman, 1952-1962), Peter Iverson (state senator, 
1913-1920), William Earl Millikin (Seattle mayor, King County auditor, 1935- 
1942); and papers relating to water resources and conservation: Edward W. 
Allen (International Fisheries Commission, International North Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission, and fisheries in general), Walter O. Barnes (Alaskan 
fisheries, ca. 1905-1930), Irving M. Clark, Sr. (conservation, public affairs), Colum- 
bia Basin Inter-Agency Committee (official archival depository of CBIAC), Wash- 
ington State Conservation Society (ca. 1929-1946), Northwest Public Power 
Association (official archival depository of NPPA), Washington Public Utility 
Districts’ Association (official archival depository of WPUDA). 


The Brooklyn College Library, through the offices of the department of his- 
tory, has received forty-five boxes of the papers of Norman Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review. The papers deal with the period 1940-1958. Among the files are 
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Cousins' correspondence and materials dealing with the United World Federalists, 
the Hiroshima Maidens, Project X, and the Office of War Information. 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


Recipients of recent Rockefeller Foundation grants include these historians: 
Robert J. C. Butow, Hans W. Gatzke, Donald G. Gillin, John Gimbel, Paul Mus, 
Donald E. Queller, William E. Scott, Gerhard L. Weinberg, Alan F. Westin, and 
F. Roy Willis. 


Historians receiving Social Science Research Council grants are: Pedals) 
Research Fellowships—Herbert J. Bass, William M. Bowsky, Stuart Bruchey, 
Richard Drinnon, Stanley M. Elkins, Paul W. Gates, Charles M. Gray, John 
F. C. Harrison, Richard Herr, Walter LaFeber, Christopher Lasch, Henry F. 
May, Walter Cecil Richardson, and William R. Taylor. Grants-in-Aid —Norman 
Dain, Margaret Gay Davies, Oscar J. Hammen, M. R. Powicke, Charles Rosen- 
berg, Paul W. Schroeder, Herbert A. Strauss, David H. Willson. International 
Conference Travel Grants—Frederic C. Lane. 


The American Association for State and Local History awarded grants-in-aid 
for 1963 to the following historians: Jane Douglas Summers Brown, Loyd D. 
Easton, Sidney Glazer, Herbert G. Gutman, Jules Alexander Karlin, Robert D. 
Lambert, Roy W. Meyer, William Earl Parrish, and Samuel Proctor. Information 
about these grants, awarded annually, can be secured from the American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History, 151 East Gorham Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


Alan Cassels of the University of Pennsylvania won the Society for Italian 
Historical Studies’ prize for 1962 for his essay, “Mussolini and German National- 


ism 1922-1925.” 


Phi Alpha Theta, national honor society in history, offers biennial book 
awards, annual graduate study awards, and annual prize paper awards. Further 
information can be secured from Mr. Donald B. Hoffman, 2812 Livingston Street, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


Inquiries regarding grants from the National Institutes of Health for study in 
the history of medicine or in any health-related science can be addressed to Dr. 
James H. Cassedy, Executive Secretary, History of the Life Sciences Study Section, 
Division of Research Grants, NIH, Bethesda 14, Maryland. 


The Society of American Archivists and American University, Washington, 
D. C, will administer the Gondos Award, an essay prize of $100, to be offered 
at the next annual meeting of the society at Raleigh, North Carolina. For addi- 
tional information, write to Miss Alice E. Smith, State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, 816 State Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


The Historical Foundation of Pennsylvania, established on July r4, 1961, is 
considering and accepting applications for grants in four areas related to Pennsyl- 


pa 
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vania history: history education, historic sites, research and publication, and the 
preservation of historical artifacts. Those interested can secure applications from 
Dr. Alfred D. Sumberg, East Stroudsburg State College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The editorial offices of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review will move to 
Indiana University on July 1, 1963. Oscar O, Winther and Chase C. Mooney 
will become managing editor and associate editor, respectively, replacing William 
C. Binkley and Philip F. Detweiler of Tulane University, where the journal has 
been edited for sixteen years. 


The Center for Japanese Social and Political Studies (Nikon Shakai Shisö 
Kenkyúsho), recently established, will begin publication of the Journal of Social 
and Political Ideas in Japan three times a year, beginning in April 1963. Each 
issue will contain English condensations of approximately thirty articles taken 
from contemporary magazines. 


OTHER HISTORICAL NEWS 


The American Antiquarian Society celebrated its ısoth anniversary at the 
society's library in Worcester, Massachusetts, October 16, 1962, with a seminar 
on "The Endowed Historical Society." 


The fall meeting of the Conference on British Studies was held at New York 
University on October 27, 1962. Raleigh Skelton, of the British Museum, read a 
paper entitled "The Land Surveyor in English History." Elizabeth Kimball, 
Princeton, New Jersey, commented. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Wiliam Lytle Schurz, with long service as a Latin Americanist in scholarship, 
writing, teaching, and government service, died in Phoenix, Arizona, on July 25, 
1962, at the age of seventy-six. He was educated at the University of California 
(Ph.D., 1915), with two years of research in the Archives of the Indies in Seville, 
and was for two years on the faculty of the University of Michigan. Then fol- 
lowed eight years with the Department of Commerce. He acted as economic 
adviser to the Machado government in Cuba (1926-1927). After various business 
and editorial assignments, he served as assistant chief of the Cultural Relations 
Division of State (1941-1945), and as acting chief of American Republics Division 
of State (1945-1946). Since 1946 he has been associated with the American Insti- 
tute for Foreign Trade at Phoenix. His books include The Manila Galleon (1939), 
Latin America: A Descriptive Survey (1941), This New World: The Civilization 
of Latin Ámerica (1954), and Brazil, The Infinite Country (1961). He was a 
gifted interpreter of the Latin Americans whom he knew and loved so well. He 
traveled often and long, knew the hard places in Brazil, Paraguay, and Bolivia as 
well as he knew the cities. No student of Latin America has contributed more 
generously to an understanding of our neighbors to the south. 
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Charles Roger Hicks, retired head of the department of history and political 
science at the University of Nevada, died September 1, at the age of seventy-four. 


H. A. T. Simmonds, Honorary Secretary of the Historical Association (Brit- 
ain), died in mid-November. 


William Ezra Lingelbach died in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, November 24, 
at the age of ninety-one. In this life of almost a century, he rounded out two 
distinct careers which, themselves, were overlaid with untiring and unselfish 
devotion to many other public, civic, and academic services. Born on March 17, 
1871, in Shakespeare, Ontario, he obtained his B.A. degree in 1894 at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, where he was also captain of the football team. He did his . 
graduate work at the Universities of Leipzig, Chicago, and Pennsylvania and 
received his Ph.D. degree at the last institution in 1901. It was at Pennsylvania 
that he spent his entire university teaching career in the field of modern European 
history, rising through the ranks from instructor (1900) to dean of the college 
of arts and science (1939-1941). His numerous publications ranged far and wide, 
including The Merchant Adventurers of England (1902), The Internal Organiza- 
tion of the Merchant Adventurers of England (1903), Portrait of an Historian, 
Edward Potts Cheyney (1935), and Approaches to American Social History 
(1937). Two of his important articles in the American Historical Review were 
“Saxon-American Relations, 1778-1828” (XVII [Apr. 1912]) and “Belgian Neu- 
trality: Its Origin and Interpretation” (XXXIX [Oct. 1933]). Yet, beyond these 
written studies and his routine teaching, his greatest contribution to historical 
scholarship was a whole company of young historians who issued forth from his 
inspiring research seminar in diplomatic history. A privileged company they 
were, for they alone came to know the fullness of his learning, the warmth of his 
personal affection, and the dignity and the strength of his character. Among them 
now are a few college presidents, several academic deans, and many chairmen of 
history departments across the nation. Three of them were winners of the George 
Louis Beer Prize. In 1959 these former students, together with their own stu- 
dents and some of their master's professional admirers, had the joy of presenting 
him with an appropriate book of homage, the Guide to the Diplomatic Archives of 
Western Europe. 

In 1942 he had already begun his second career as librarian of the American 
Philosophical Society, which he had been previously serving as vice-president, 
councilor, secretary, and publications director. As librarian he devoted himself to 
continuing the collection of original materials, especially on Benjamin Franklin, 
on the history of American science and culture, and on the linguistic study of 
the North American Indian. In addition to collecting papers relating to Franklin, 
he also published seven scholarly articles on him and seven others on the Library 
of the American Philosophical Society and its holdings (in APS Proceedings and 
Library Bulletin). Finally Lingelbach crowned his second career by bringing to 
realization the new building of the Library of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. In 1957 this grand old gentleman and scholar of Philadelphia retired for a 
second time at the age of eighty-six. "Under his leadership," said the president 
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of the society, “the Library... has become of national importance as a research 
center in its fields of specialization.” 

Yet, beyond the call of his regular duties, he also gave unstintingly of him- 
self in such professional and civic activities as member of the Council and chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the American Historical Association, chair- 
man of the American Council of Learned Societies, chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Commission on the Conservation of Cultural Resources, president of the His- 
tory Teachers Association of the Middle States and Maryland, member of the 
Administrative Board of The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, vice-president of the 
Independence Hall Association of Philadelphia, member of the Science Commit- 
tee of the National Resources Planning Board, and member of the US Navy’s 
Advisory Committee on Naval History. Lingelbach’s last five years were devoted 
to these public activities up until a few days before his death, and even from his 
hospital bed his keen mind and unquenched enthusiasm offered encouragement 
and words of wisdom to his fellow workers who sought him out for guidance right 
up to the very end. 


Reinhard Henry Luthin, biographer of Abraham Lincoln and teacher of 
American history, died in New York City, November 24, at the age of fifty-seven. 
He will perhaps be best remembered for his The Real Abraham Lincoln: A Com- 
plete One Volume History of His Life and Times, described in the American 
Historical Review as “more useful than any other single volume.” It was the 
culmination of a lifetime of interest in our sixteenth President. Luthin’s first book, 
written in collaboration with Harry Carman, Lincoln and the Patronage, was 
published in 1943. The following year his The First Lincoln Campatgn was 
brought out. With an equally keen interest in contemporary politics, he turned 
out a courageous volume in 1954, American Demagogues: Twentieth Century, 
containing lives of the late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Huey Long, James 
Curley of Boston, Bilbo of Mississippi, and others. Almost the last thing he did 
was to mail in a long sketch of Lincoln to complete the lives of the Presidents, 
which he had been writing for the revised Collier's Encyclopedia. Luthin had 
taught at Columbia and Trinity Colleges, and more recently at the University of 
Pittsburgh. His knowledge and memory were prodigious, but he wrote history, 
as he said, “for the only reason that anyone should, because one loves it.” He was 
a cosmopolitan figure, an independent scholar, and a writer of Johnsonian di- 
mensions, as well known to some of the best chefs of New York City as to figures 
in the publishing world. 


James Taylor, head of the Social Science Division at Southwest Texas State Col- 
lege, San Marcos, Texas, died November 26, at the age of sixty-one. He received 
his B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Texas. Before assuming 
the chairmanship of the Social Science Division at Southwest “Texas State College 
in 1946, he taught at Texas Woman's University, Lamar Technical College, 
Stephen F. Austin State College, and the University of Texas. He served as presi- 
dent of the Texas Association of College Teachers and played a leading role in 
the establishment of the annual conference of the Texas Council for the Social 
Studies. In 1958 he served as visiting professor of history at the University of 
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Texas where his assignment included working with the social studies teachers in 
the Texas public schools. During World War II he served as Lieutenant Colonel 
in the US Air Force and was historian for the Seventh Air Force. He contributed 
to The Army Air Forces in World War 11. Yn 1962 a lectureship in his honor 
was established at Southwest Texas State College. 


Joe L. Norris, associate professor at Wayne State University, died December 
4, at the age of fifty-six. He received his Ph.D. degree in 1938 from the University 
of Chicago; in that same year he joined the history faculty at Wayne State. A 
popular teacher, Norris also contributed to a number of historical journals, was 
editor of the Wayne University Press, and served on the Wayne University His- 
tory Project. 


Arthur E. R. Boak, emeritus professor of ancient history at the University of 
Michigan, died December 16, in Ann Arbor. Born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 
1888, he received his B.A. degree from Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario, 
in 1907, his M.A. from Harvard University in 1911, and his doctorate from 
Harvard in 1914. During those years he served as a tutor in Latin at Queen's 
University (1906-1907) and lecturer in Greek at McGill University College 
(1907-1910); he studied for two years abroad (1912-1914) at the University of 
Berlin and at the American Academy in Rome. He joined the department of his- 
tory at the University of Michigan as an instructor in 1914 and served there con- 
tinuously until his retirement in 1958. 

In his long and distinguished career at the University of Michigan, Professor 
Boak received virtually every honor that his university and the profession could ac- 
cord. Promoted rapidly to a full professorship in 1920, he was given the title of 
Richard Hudson Professor of Ancient History in 1940; in 1950 he delivered the 
Henry Russel lecture and the following year the Thomas Spencer Jerome lectures 
at the American Academy in Rome; he was chairman of his department from 
1930 to 1946; of the many scholarly organizations in which he played an active 
role, he was elected president of the Michigan Academy of Arts, Sciences and 
Letters (1933-1934), a member of the Board of Editors of the American His- 
torical Review (1936-1942) and the Council (1949-1951) of the Association, a~ 
member of the Council of the Mediaeval Academy (1947-1950), and since 1955 he 
held the title of honorary president of the Comité International de Papyrologie. 

Author or coauthor of eleven books and over one hundred articles in historical 
and archaeological journals, Professor Boak was a classical scholar of international 
renown. His first book, The Master of the Offices in the Later Roman and Byzan- 
tine Empires (1919), is cited the world over as an exemplary treatment of a prob- 
lem in institutional history, and his many volumes of papyrus publications from 
the University of Michigan Collections have provided much information to ancient 
historians in all countries; his Manpower Shortage and the Fall of the Roman 
Empire in the West (1955) represents a pioneering effort to apply modern demo- 
graphic methods to a problem of ancient history; his textbook, The History of 
Rome, now in its fourth edition, has been used in many American colleges and 
universities. 

Always generous of his time in his relations with his colleagues and the many 
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graduate students who worked under his direction, Professor Boak was as beloved as 
he was admired and respected by all who knew him. In spite of several heart attacks 
that impaired his health in his later years, he continued a rigorous schedule of 
scholarly activity until his death. His passing removes one of the major figures 
in the historical profession. 


Garrett Mattingly was at the height of his extraordinary powers when he died 
suddenly at Oxford, England, on December 18. For several years his health had 
been poor, but few suspected that the end was so near. He was on leave from 
Columbia University to wbich he came as professor in 1948 and where, in 1959, 
he was appointed William R. Shepherd Professor of European History. At his 
death he was Eastman Professor at Oxford, reading his lectures on the Italian 
Renaissance. 

Born in Washington, D. C., on May 6, 1900, he received his education at 
Harvard and took his degree with Roger B. Merriman. In 1928 he married 
Gertrude McCollum and for the next decades spent rewarding years in travel 
and study abroad. In the First World War he served with the Forty-third Infantry 
and during the second as Lieutenant Commander in the USNR. He was an 
active member of the American Historical Association and the Renaissance So- 
ciety of America, a fellow of the Royal Society, and a member of PEN. . 

Internationally renowned, to a wide public as well as to professionals, he received 
many honors for his brilliant contributions: fellowships, grants, prize awards, 
and honorary degrees. For Mattingly, with his verve and color, his eloquence and 
intense convictions, was himself a Renaissance figure living in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Steeped in humane letters, he was absorbed by the vagaries of human ex- 
perience and militantly concerned with safeguarding the dignity of man in a 
culture where many hostile currents were flowing against a millennial heritage 
that he cherished. 

Most of all, he loved life, all of it, and shared in many of its manifestations 
with courage and lofty partisanship. To listen to him, as with head cocked, his 
arms sweeping out generous arcs, his smile benign and eyes sparkling, he talked 
in a flow of words, witty, gay, and serious, about sailing ships and men, herbs 
' and spices, full-bodied wines and rich cheer, about tapestries and paintings, music 
and poetry, was to see him at his most dazzlingly Renaissance. Fortunately, the 
full measure of his knowledge and his mellow wisdom is embodied in his writ- 
ings. In command of sources he was matchless. He checked and verified his data 
with meticulous rigor. And by the magic of his style, lean and economical, as in 
that gem of scholarship, Renaissance Diplomacy, or richly brocaded, as in the 
dramatic Catherine of Aragon and The Armada, he cast a compelling spell over 
his readers. 

His death is an irreparable loss. Of his countless admirers, it is perhaps his 
graduate students who will miss him most. His graduate courses were enormously 
popular, attracting the best students to whom he gave of himself with truly 
prodigal generosity. He taught them to respect scholarship, pursue it honestly, 
and look with sympathy and imagination at the world of man that he loved. 


James Edward King, professor at the University of North Carolina, died De- 
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cember 23, at the age of forty-six. He received his Ph.D. degree from Johns Hop- 
kins University in 1947, shortly after which he joined the staff of the University 
of North Carolina. A specialist in French history of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, King was the author of several articles and the book Science and Ration- 
alism in the Government of Louis XIV (1950). In 1959 he won the Tanner 
Award, presented annually for outstanding undergraduate teaching. 


Arthur L. Throckmorton, chairman of the department of history at Lewis and 
Clark College, died in Portland, Oregon, on December 24, at the age of forty-nine. 
Born in Nebraska, he received his M.A. degree at the University of North Caro- 
lina, and his Ph.D. degree at the University of Minnesota. He had been at Lewis 
. and Clark College since 1950. His particular interest and affection belonged to 
the problems of teacher education on the one hand, and to the Oregon Historical 
Society on the other, His publications include a recent book, Oregon Argonauts: 
Merchant Adventurers on the Western Frontier, which appeared in 1961; death 
interrupted his related study of the activities of the Hudson Bay Company, to . 
whose London archives a research grant had taken him in the summer of 1962. 


Guy Stanton Ford was born at Liberty Corners, Wisconsin, on May 9, 1873; he 
died on December 29, in the Washington apartment he and Mrs. Ford had occu- 
pied since 1941. Between those dates and places stretched a life crammed with 
contributions to the improvement of historical teaching and research, the matur- 
ing of higher education in all its facets, and the inculcation of a sense of com- 
munity in, as well as between, the “disciplines.” To Ford, as to maybe a dozen 
other men of his generation, the term "academic statesman" can justly be applied. 

Ford's preparation for a teaching career ran through Upper Iowa University; 
Wisconsin, where such men as Ely and Turner were sowing their new seed; three 
years of public school teaching; Germany, mostly in Berlin (1899-1900); Colum- 
bia University, and so in 1903 to the Ph.D. and the publication of his thesis Han- 
over and Prussia, 1795-1803: A Study in Neutrality. 

Yale appointed him instructor in 1901 and assistant professor in 1906, Illi- 
nois promptly outbid Yale with the offer of its new chair in modern European 
history, and at thirty-three Ford returned to the Midwest. At Urbana the quality : 
of his scholarship was made evident in his teaching, in the critical appraisals of a 
dozen books, written for this Review, and in modern history “conferences” at 
Annual Meetings of the Association. Illinois was moving rapidly from gawky 
“underdeveloped” adolescence to maturity, and Ford helped to steer it through 
those exciting years. When, therefore, Minnesota’s turn came to transform itself 
from “an overgrown New England College of the West” into a modern state uni- 
versity, George E. Vincent, the dynamic new president, learned of Ford’s Illinois 
record and in 1913 offered him the dual job as chairman of the history department 
and dean of the virtuaily nonexistent graduate school at Minnesota. 

Ford held the first position till 1931. For the first few years he carried a “full 
teaching load,” ranging from the Freshman European survey course to Senior- 
graduate classes on Prussian history and Bismarck. He built up his staff, which 
already included such men as A. B. White and Wallace Notestein, by luring S. J. 
Buck, A. C. Krey, and C. W. Alvord from Illinois. Then, as throughout his career, 
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he had an uncanny capacity for spotting promising young teachers and researchers, 
for attracting them to Minnesota, and for doing his utmost to keep them there. A 
tireless "fisher of men,” he did not confine himself to United States waters; nor 
did he limit his catch to historians. 

In his spare time he worked on his study of Stein and the Era of Reform in 
Prussia, 1807-1815, which appeared in 1922. But spare time grew increasingly 
scarce as "Get Ford!” became a way of solving problems for more and more 
people or institutions. The Association put him on the Executive Council in 1915; 
on the "Special Committee on History and Education for Citizenship in the 
Schools" in December 1918, just when he was ending two years” hard labor as 
head of the Division of Civic and Educational Publications in George Creel's 
Committee on Public Information; on the Board of Editors in 1920, and as chair- 
man of that Board, 1921-1927; on the “Krey” Commission for Investigation of 
Social Studies in the Schools in 1929; and in the presidential chair in 1937. Out- 
side our guild he served on the Social Science Research Council (1923-1940), was 
a director of the National Bureau of Economic Research for some years and a 
member of the Council on Foreign Relations. The Laura Spellman Foundation 
sent him to Germany in 1924 to see what could be done to restore university 
efficiency; the Guggenheim Foundation kept him on its advisory council from 
1925 till his death. Harpers chose him to edit their "Historical Series," and he 
was editor in chief of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopaedia. 

To all these tasks Ford brought a quick awareness of the essentials of a situa- 
tion or problem, a dislike of the grandiose or spectacular, an ability to persuade 
people to work together for common ends, and what has been called a "wink- 
ing shrewdness and good temper." In return he learned much about the trends 
and forces in public and academic life, noted the men of ideas and promise in 
the many fields he surveyed, and won the good will of the foundations for the 
university whose rebuilding from the very basement up was his chief continuing 
purpose. In that work his main role was as right-hand man to two great presidents 
and as trusted colleague of a group of very able deans. Of the many accomplish- 
ments of this team Ford was especially responsible for the development of the 
graduate school and of the university press. In each case the story was one of 
"rags to riches," except that in the beginning there was no money for buying 
rags. In each the growth in size, quality, and prestige was rapid. The graduate 
school's enrollment climbed from 175 in 1913 to 3,300 in 1938, the year when 
Ford completed a quarter of a century's work as its dean. His colleagues cele- 
brated this silver jubilee by presenting him with a volume, beautifully produced 
by the eleven-year-old press, containing a collection of his own essays and articles, 
aptly entitled On and Off the Campus, The regents capped this testimonial by 
appointing him president of the university. 

Three years later, at sixty-eight, he retired from that position and for twelve 
years served as Executive Secretary of the American Historical Association and 
editor of its Review. During those years the Association's membership increased, 
while its opportunities, problems, and responsibilities grew immeasurably. Every 
challenge was met by a valiant response, and when Ford retired at eighty in 1953, 
it could be said that one more major job had been well done. Yet he was not 
finished. Physical frailty came slowly and imperceptibly, but the intellectual vigor 
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and range impressed those who still persisted in asking, and getting, his aid and 
counsel to the very end. Economists and statesmen today stress the need for “full 
employment” and “high productivity.” Ford enjoyed the former, in both senses 
of that verb, throughout his life. And if you are searching for monuments to his 
productivity, look around you—full circle. 


The president of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, Professor 
H. F. Schmid, died February 6, 1963, in Vienna at the age of sixty-six. Professor 
at the University of Vienna, a famed student of Slavic and East European his- 
tory, a master of many languages, a distinguished leader in international histori- 
cal activities, Schmid will be sorely missed by colleagues and friends throughout 
the scholarly historical world. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisroricAL Review: 


Norman Pollack's attempt to clear Ignatius Donnelly of the charge of anti- 
Semitism (“The Myth of Populist Anti-Semitism,” AHR, LXVIII [Oct. 1962], 
7680) makes quite clear, if it was not clear already, the importance of arriving 
at an understanding of the nature of anti-Semitism and of prejudice in general. 
What Pollack does is to show that Donnelly's hostility was directed against Jew- 
ish bankers, not against all Jews, and that, in any case, he had ambivalent feel- 
ings about the Jews. The question is: do these things characterize the absence of 
prejudice? 

What, for instance, is one to make of a man like Adolf Eichmann? Eichmann 
presumably qualifies as an anti-Semite, yet he had very ambivalent feelings about 
the Jews indeed. Or to broaden the feld of inquiry, what about the southern 
attitude toward the Negro? It is surely significant that the middle-class southern- 
ers feelings about the Negro are so much more complicated than his feelings 
about the poor white. The latter, in his eyes, is simply dirty and unattractive. 
The Negro, on the other hand, is both powerfully attractive and deeply repulsive, 
living (as he is imagined by white people to live) unrestrained by the moral 
code that binds the more “civilized” race. It is possible, in short, that the member ` 
of a persecuted race is a mirror in which the persecutor sees the repressed depths 
of his own unconscious. Tf that is the case, then ambivalence is probably the very 
essence of prejudice. 

As for Jewish bankers, it is a curious fact of American history that many peo- 
ple who once railed against the Rothschilds later railed against "Jewish" Com- 
munism. Charles R. Crane, for example, a progressive who shared Ignatius Don- 
nelly's resentment of Jewish bankers, in the 1930's became an apologist for Nazi 
Germany as the "real political bulwark of Christian culture." Henry Ford made 
the same journey. So did most of the people Victor Ferkiss mentions in his 
“Populist Influences on American Fascism" (Western Political Quarterly, X [June 
1957], 350-73). Such evidence suggests that a dislike of Jews, if it could later be 
transferred to the very people who stood for everything the bankers did not, took 
precedence over the dislike of bankers. It was not that Populists and progressives 
hated bankers, noted that the Rothschilds were Jews, and then transferred their 
hatred of the Rothschilds to the Jews in general. It was the other way around. ` 
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Hating the Jews in general—or better, having ambivalent feelings about them— 
they then saw the band of the Jews in all the conspiracies, real and imagined, 
that in their eyes threatened American society. 

State University of Iowa CHRISTOPHER LascH 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Historica, Review: 


In his effort in your October 1962 issue to dispose of my book, The Cold War 
and Its Origins, 1917-1960, with finality, Professor John L. Snell goes far indeed. 

Surely it is a new technique in book reviewing when a reviewer compares a 
Harding College propagandist film, “Communism on the Map," with an r100- 
page book which is the product of a dozen years of research. One is obviously false, 
therefore the other is, but in the opposite direction. 

He casts doubt upon the credentials of the author as “a professor emeritus of 
political science” (otherwise unidentified) and castigates his heavy reliance upon 
secondary works. Four of these that he does not like are listed, and dozens of 
others of undoubted authority are ignored. Fleming is guilty, too, of relying 
“heavily” on his home town newspaper (which carries the leading national wire 
services and columnists). A far heavier use of the New York Times and other 
famous newspapers is ignored. It is said that Lippmann and other leading ob- 
servers of the cold war are quoted too much. There is repeated complaint that the 
book is not based on diplomatic documents, and no credit is given for extensive 
documentary sources used. It is charged that “Fleming is so preoccupied with 
developments in the Far East that he is blind to many events of major importance 
in Europe,” when actually the section on the Far East occupies less than a fifth of 
the book’s space, and the rest deals with the cold war in Europe, its origins and 
consequences, 

Snell’s real objection is, however, that “Fleming’s volumes abound” in illu- 
sions—a charge repeated four times—and that “too many judgments are founded 
on assumption and political preference.” In other words, the author is guilty of 
having a viewpoint—and the wrong one. 

My first reply to this charge is that my challenge to our accepted cold war 
assumptions has not offended the great majority of the scholarly men who have 
reviewed the book. One nationally known historian said in the New York Times, 
on December 24, 1961, “such a book . . . should not be passed by blandly as an 
interesting point of view” or dismissed with abuse”; a second called it "a terrific 
sweep of international history . . . which should promote thought and discussion 
(Washington Star, Dec. 26, 1961); a third termed it “a well documented inquiry 
into the foremost problem of our time which should contribute to a greater under- 
standing of the need to seek solutions” (Chicago Tribune, Nov. 26, 1961). 

My second reply to the charge of illusory partiality is that Snell's examples of 
illusion on my part sound very strange to me. How can he deny that "Western 
intervention in the Russian civil war was on a "large scale”? Instead of citing 
my page 20, he should have cited the major part of Chapter 11. The evidence is 
there in full. Can there be any real doubt that London and Paris turned Hitler 
and Mussolini toward Russia, at Munich in 1938 and before? Is it really an illusion 
that “The Soviets in 1939 “dreaded a pact with Germany, yet the West offered 
them nothing’”? The pain of decision stands out clearly in the State Depart- 
ment's volumes of documents, Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941, which I analyzed 
carefully. Again, why would not Stalin “‘have been delighted’ by the pres- 


. ence of Western armies in Poland in 1943," at the cost of many hundreds of 
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thousands of lives on our part and with an immense saving of blood and agony 
for Russia? Nowhere on page 433, as Snell alleges, have I said that "The 
USSR disarmed in 1945-1946, seeking a ‘real relaxation of tension.’ ” 

It comes easily to Snell to label my book “a parody of history,” but how 
does he explain its consideration and publication by the editors of three of the 
largest and most responsible publishing houses in the world? Doubleday in New 
York, Allen and Unwin in London, and Feltrinelli in Milan, who also issued 
po Dr. Zhivago, are together giving my history of the cold war a world 

caring. 

I share Snell's desire that other books should be written, but I hope that the au- 
thors will not wait to begin until all the files are opened to reveal why dead men 
failed. It is far too late in this cycle of world wars for that. No honest historian can 
deny that by the bloody record of this century there is an even chance that all the 
history books, in the Northern Hemisphere at least, will be consumed by atomic 
fire before the year 2000. 

My book, of course, makes no pretense of being an archivist history, but I 
await with confidence the verdict of future historians on my effort to tell the story 
of the cold war while something might be done to prevent it from being man's 
final fing. I do not think, either, that they will resent my record of a multitude of 
the acts and utterances of the leaders in and observers of the cold war while they 
were available. | 

Nor am I disturbed by Snell's final barb that future historians should “show 
the cold war as tragedy, not as melodrama.” Nobody could give a big block of his 
life to making a chronicle of the cold war without feeling deeply and recording 
its infinite tragedy. 

It should be added that in his essay Snell treats Joseph P. Morray’s book, From 
Yalta to Disarmament: Cold War Debate, as he does mine. Four times he lumps 
our books with the admittedly false film. Certainly Morray's book cannot be so 
tarred with guilt by association and dismissed. This Harvard-trained lawyer's use 
of legal reasoning in analyzing many key documents is much too formidable for 
that. Ás a very able writer in his prime, much more is likely to be heard from him. 
Vanderbilt University D. F. FrEwiNG 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL Review: 


John Snell's two-page review of Professor Fleming's monumental two-volume 
history of the cold war in your October issue is one of the most distorted and ill- 
conceived pieces of criticism 1 have ever encountered. Snell's attack on Fleming's 
historiographical technique is not only in bad taste, but is justified only by the 
 reviewer's inability to grasp the author's purpose, and is substantiated only by his 
distortion of the latter's statements. 

Fleming's purpose, as accurately cited in the Snell article, is "at every stage to 
present the other side, how it looks to “the enemy” in the belief that this is essen- 
tial to the avoidance of the final grand smash." In view of this it is hard to under- 
stand, from the viewpoint of objectivity, why Snell chose to bracket his review of 
Fleming's work with three other books, all pleading a special case for a side they 
clearly identify with. This makes it very easy for Snell to speak of the illusions 
shared by the three works he chooses not to agree with. It shows, moreover, that 
Snell does not grasp the significance of the author's major intent. 

Snell chides Fleming ("neither the factual evidence nor the research methods 
of the author—a professor emeritus of political science—will seem impressive to . 
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historians") for giving more space "to Walter Lippmann than to Churchill, 
Roosevelt, or Stalin." Yet in a previous paragraph Snell has indicated exactly why 
this is so, why it is historical method of the first order. "One is reminded," writes 
Snell "of the classic innocence of Stalin in 1936 when he was asked whether 
Soviet intentions to achieve world revolution had been abandoned: “We never had 
such plans and intentions.’ " 

Fleming, in seeking to present "the other side," is faced with a serious problem. 
Quoting Stalin or Soviet official documents is obviously not a valid procedure be- 
cause they can always be disclaimed and are at the very least open to doubt. Thus 
a move by the West that is clearly defensive will inevitably be called aggressive 
by the Politburo for propaganda purposes. In assessing the content of moves by 
the West, moreover, it is important to know whether there were any viable alterna- 
tives at the time, viable from a Western viewpoint, and known to the Western 
leaders. To meet these problems the choice of a writer like Walter Lippmann is 
impeccably correct. Lippmann is not only an astute observer of the international 
scene, but he is read by Washington. When Lippmann criticizes the Truman 
Doctrine, it carries a qualitatively different weight for the historian than when 
Pravda criticizes it. 

To cite but one instance to illustrate Snell's massive blindness to the character 
of Fleming's work, his critique of the latter's treatment of the "Truman Doctrine 
will suffice. “The Truman Doctrine in 1947 seemed to be a defensive necessity; 
Fleming presents it as a warmongering, reactionary, and needless act." The 
implication here, and it is a wholly false one, is that Fleming denies the need to 
send aid to Greece and in effect adopts the Soviet position. But Fleming does not 
do this. He points out that all the economic aid offered by the Truman Doctrine 
was available through the veto-free Economic and Social Council of the UN in a 
plan already drawn up at the time of the Truman Doctrine. This would not 
preclude the sending of US military aid, according to Fleming, but it would have 
created a different context in which that aid was sent. 

In writing “The Truman Doctrine in 1947 seemed to be a defensive necessity," 
Snell speaks in the authentic voice of the cold war. "Our" side acts under the guid- 
ance of the general law of reason, But Fleming's historical method undermines 
this view with stunning power. Ten pages of citations from contemporary sources 
show the major part of the publicly expressed opinion (in the free world) sharply 
critical of the Truman Doctrine for its belligerence, and its by-passing of the UN. 
. Fleming quotes the New York Times and the Nashville Tennessean as reporting, 
among other things, that to a "striking extent professional diplomatic quar- 
ters, and other non-Communist or anti-Communist quarters, echoed in only 
slightly attenuated form the Moscow charge of a new and expanding Ámerican 
imperialism.” Among American observers and authorities who put forth vehe- 
ment and public criticism of the doctrine were Walter Lippmann (“a strategic 
monstrosity"), Marquis Childs, William L. Shirer, and Thomas L. Stokes. 
Among those who expressed vehement opposition to it when it was still in 
embryo was George Frost Kennan ("To say that he found objections to it is to put 
it mildly," wrote Joseph M. Jones in The Fifteen Weeks). It is only after consider- 
ing the viable alternatives to the doctrine, the criticism that was offered, the pos- 
sible motivations that Truman had (e.g., to sway a ee Congress) that 
Fleming offers his own thoughts on the subject, and at this point the reader is in 
a fairly good position to judge for himself the validity of the author’s view. 

Snell’s distortions of Fleming’s positions are very numerous; one instance, again, 
will have to suffice. “The Comintern is mentioned only briefly, and Fleming 
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writes that its purpose, like that of the Cominform in 1947, “was defensive." " The 
reader of Snell's article can only conclude that Fleming is a hopeless dupe. But 
the more fortunate reader of the original text will see that Fleming's full statement 
was this: “The formation of the new Communist Cominform at once recalled to 
most Ámericans the old Comintern which had been Russia's chief means of fight- 
ing the West down until the middle of the war, when it was dissolved. In both 
cases the basic purpose of the organization was defensive, but the tactics used were 
offensive . . ." (p. 482). 

Feming's work is a testament to the genius of democracy, that a scholarly and 
disciplined mind, operating with materials readily available to the public, can 
without ideological predilection "see from the other side" and offer a vital, loyal, 
and courageous criticism of current and past American policies. On the other 
hand, it is a commentary on the tragic sickness of our time that your reviewer 
should prefer to wallow in his complacency than even begin to face the discom- 
forting facts of life. 

Uppsala, Sweden Davi» Horow1tz 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisToriCAL Review: 


Readers of this journal who take note of the letters by D. F. Fleming and 
David Horowitz will undoubtedly wish to read Fleming's two volumes and my 
review essay before deciding for themselves which of the three of us has resorted 
to distortion, Since Fleming suggests that I have misquoted his reference (on 
page 433 of his rroo-page polemical tract) to “a real relaxation of tension on 
Russia's side" in 1946, I particularly urge readers to consult that page, the previ- 
ous chapter, and the chapter of which page 433 is a part. 

Tulane University Jonn L. SNELL 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisrogicAL REVIEW: 


I have read the review of my Der Erzwungene Krieg by Gerhard L. Wein- 
berg in the October issue of the American Historical Review (p. 104). I would 
like to ask for space to reply to his extremely serious charges against my integrity 
and scholarship. 

Professor Weinberg begins his review as though he were about to discuss a 
book on theology or political philosophy by stating that my publisher, Dr. Gra- 
bert, “was a leading anti-Christian publicist of the 1930’s.” The truth is that- 
Grabert is a devout Lutheran, and he has been one of the most prolific authors 
of pro-Christian books and articles in Germany since 1928. Equally wide of the 
truth is the assertion that Grabert has published many “Neo-Nazi” books and 
articles since the Second World War. Quite to the contrary, the theme of Gra- 
bert's political writings since the war has been a plea for greater academic and 
political freedom in Germany, and for the Adenauer government to develop a 
more mature, independent, responsible, and dignified political program. 

Weinberg's summary of the general thesis of my book is satisfactory, but he 
then proceeds to make four specific charges which are comparable to his treat- 
ment of my publisher cited above. 

(1) It is alleged that all public statements by Hitler after 1933 are taken at 
face value. Any scholar who took the public statements of Hitler at face value 
would be no better than a moron. But how could Weinberg square this charge 
with the exposure on page 758 of Der Erzwungene Krieg Hitler employed 
false statistics in his vitally important Reichstag speech of September 1, 1939? 
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(2) Hitler's secret statements are deprecated or ignored. A large share of the 
narrative of the book is based on such statements. But the Hossbach memorandum 
which Weinberg cites should be first deprecated and then ignored. Hossbach 
declared in a notarized affidavit on June 18, 1946, that he could not remember 
if the Nuremberg version of the memorandum corresponded to the one which 
he had made several days after the allegedly vital conference in 1937 (the original 
version had since been destroyed). 

(3) Transposition (“sequence of events is reversed for dramatic effect”). The 
examples cited by Weinberg do not prove his charge. The privately negative 
Polish attitude prior to March 1939 toward Hitler's October 1938 offer is shown 
at great length in the book. Weinberg’s claim that I do not reveal the strong 
Polish reaction to Hitler's offer before March 1939 is incorrect. The same is true 
of his assertion that 1 have placed Lithuania in the Soviet sphere of influence on 
August 23, 1939. It is clearly stated on page 622 of Der Erzwungene Krieg that 
the Soviet sphere was limited by the northern boundary of Lithuania. 

(4) "The fourth and most commonly utilized technique is the twisting of evi- 
dence or its total fabrication.” This is a very serious charge, and it would be a very 
difficult one to prove in those rare cases where it might seem to be justified. Wein- 
berg hopefully anticipated something of this sort about a book toward which he is 
hostile, and it is remarkable and instructive to find him resorting to twisting and 
fabrication in trying prove his point. The issue is my treatment of a lcd re- 
port by Adam von Trott zu Solz (Documents on German Foreign Policy, Series 
D, Volume VI, Number 497). My general impression of this report, which con- 
tains numerous items, is as follows: “Er [Chamberlain] erweckte damit den 
Eindruck, als sei Halifax der Alleinverantwortliche für die britische Politik, und 
er überlasse alles resigniert dem Lauf der Dinge [He gave the impression tbat 
he was allowing things to run their course in resignation, and that Halifax was 
solely responsible for British policy ]." This brief conclusion is, in my opinion, jus- 
tified by the document, which is properly cited so that the reader may form his 
own impression. Weinberg cites an isolated statement by Chamberlain to Trott: 
"Do you believe that I enter into these obligations gladly? Herr Hitler forces 
me to it." Weinberg adds: "By neatly switching the names, Hoggan makes Hali- 
fax into the warmonger, and Hitler into the angel of peace." Quite apart from the 
fact that I never presented Hitler as an angel of peace, but did demonstrate that he 
did not want the war in 1939 which the British finally managed to provoke, there 
is no place in my book where such a switching of names has taken place. Wein- 
berg seeks to create the illusion in the uninformed reader's mind that the entire 
mass of evidence on Halifax, and on his role, derived from British, Ámerican, 
German, French, Italian, and Polish sources, is entirely dependent upon what he 
falsely calls this switching of names in a single line, this alleged substitution of 
Halifax for Hitler. 

Weinberg's disagreement is welcome. It is disagreement that enables all his- 
torians to learn from their colleagues and to improve their methods and views. 
In this case, however, we have clearly revealed to us the unmistakable impression 
of what 1 would like to call “the eager reviewer,” and the impression is not a 
reassuring one. It has been no more convincing abroad than here. Many letters 
have reached me to this effect. No doubt he could have done a fair review had he 
given the matter a little more thought. This deficiency of thought is always the 
predominant attribute of the eager reviewer, who, as in this case, often scores 
precisely zero. 

Menlo Park, California Davm L. Hoccan 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisronicAL Review: 


The remark of Professor Gerhard L. Weinberg in the October issue of the 
American. Historical Review (p. 104) that 1 endorsed Dr. Hoggan's volume is 
surely the outstanding understatement in his review. | 

I have not only repeatedly endorsed the book, but have also played the lead- 
ing role in encouraging Dr. Hoggan to expand the project from his Harvard 
University dissertation of 1948 into the first comprehensive and impressively 
documented account of the causes of the Second World War in any language. 
All the main conclusions of the book reviewed were embodied in the dissertation, 
but the book is over four times as long and certainly more than four times as com- 
pletely and effectively documented. 

When I first read the dissertation late in 1955, I was inclined to dismiss Hog- 
gan's conclusions for 1 still remained convinced that Hitler had been d 
responsible for the outbreak of war in September 1939. Nevertheless, a disserta- 
tion that had been accepted and approved by the most distinguished history de- 
partment in the world, and surely one of the most vehemently anti-German and 
pro-British, could not be laughed off lightheartedly. This was especially true be- 
cause it had been prepared under the personal supervision of Professors William 
L. Langer and Michael Karpovich, the two leading authorities in the United 
States on the field covered, aided by Professor Harry R. Rudin, at the time a 
visiting professor from Yale, and profiting by frequent consultation with no less 
than Sidney B. Fay and Professor David Owen, chairman of the history depart- 
ment and one of the top authorities on British diplomatic history. Surely no his- 
tory dissertation was ever prepared under more impressive auspices. 

This information led me to look into the matter further. I found that Hog- 
gan had received a grant from one of the most reputable foundations to spend 
a year in Poland examining the postwar Polish archives and had served three 
years as a graduate instructor and administrative officer of the notable Amerika 
Institut of the University of Munich, thus enabling him to supplement the study 
of documents by extensive personal contacts with German experts. Moreover, 
when Professor Raymond J. Sontag of the University of California received an 
extended leave of absence to work on the documents seized from Germany after 
the war, he chose Hoggan as his substitute from the scores of historians avail- 
able and eager for this highly honorific appointment. 

There still remained the very important problem of whether Hoggan was in 
any way suspect as a partisan of National Socialism and its Fuhrer. I found that 
he had been and still remained a devoted convert to the political and economic 
doctrines of Robert M. La Follette, Sr., and, hence, was as likely to be enthusiastic 
about National Socialism and its leaders as Roger Baldwin or Norman Thomas. 

On the basis of these credentials, I urged Hoggan gradually to decrease his 
teaching for the time being and expand his dissertation into the first exhaustive 
and reliable account of the origins and outbreak of the Second World War, there 
being no such book in existence in any language. He had been gathering material 
for such a project during nearly a decade aber obtaining his doctorate at Harvard. 
Owing to the periodic appearance of crucially important new documents, Hoggan 
drastically revised and rewrote his manuscript some four times after I first re- 
garded it as suitable for publication. Even then, it was far superior to anything 
that had been published or is in prospect today. A. J. P. Taylors Origins of 
the Second World War is merely a useful, honest, and readable primer on 1939 
compared with the Hoggan manuscript as it stood in 1957. 
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I believe that it would be no exaggeration to assert that no book on diplomatic 
_ history published in the United States in this century has had the advantage of 
more numerous, rigorous, and authoritative prepublication readings and criticisms 
by leading specialists, most of them skeptical of Hoggan’s conclusions at the out- 
set. None of them found any of the horrendous defects alleged by Weinberg; all 
of them paid a tribute to the impressive documentation and to the linguistic 
talents and intellectual integrity of the author, even in the case of those not fully 
converted to Hoggan's conclusions. 
: That the book will stir prolonged and heated controversy is as inevitable as it 
is desirable. As Abelard stated many centuries ago, it is only out of prolonged ques- 
tioning that final truth ultimately emerges. The current bitter attacks on the book 
appear to me to be based on the hope of so discrediting the German edition, 
which few American historians can read easily, that by the time the book appears 
in English it will be regarded as not worth reading in any language. 
Malibu, California Harry Ermer BARNES 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HıstoricaL REVIEW: 


May I reply first to Dr. Hoggan’s letter. Some indication of Grabert’s back- 
ground seemed appropriate since it is hardly customary for translators to praise 
books they have edited on the dust jacket under a pseudonymn or to call their own 
publishing house the Verlag der Deutschen Hochschullehrer-Zeitung when they 
have no connection with the Deutsche Hochschullehrer. The readers of the AHR 
are invited to look at Grabert's Forschungen zur deutschen Weltanschauungs- 
kunde und Glaubensgeschichte; his biggest book, Der Glaube des deutschen Bau- 
erntums; and his edition of Hauer's Was will die Deutsche 'Glaubensbewegung? 
the manifesto of the neopagan movement. Volk ohne Führung and Wehrkraft in 
Zwiespalt are apologias for National Socialism and were, therefore, written under 
a pseudonymn, Hugo C. Backhaus. Grabert's plea for "academic freedom," Hoch- 
schullehrer klagen an, is a demand for the reinstatement of all who like himself 
o dismissed from the universities in 1945 for extreme National Socialist sym- 
pathies. 

For Hoggan's acceptance of Hitler's statements at face value, see pages 48-49 
(peaceful purposes); page 56 (reasons for leaving the League); page 62 (Rhineland 
remilitarization); pages 125-126, 134 (Anschluss), and so dg Hoggan even 
accepts Hitler's September 1938 statement that the Sudetenland was his last ter- 
ritorial demand in Europe (page 149); those who hold Hitler broke this promise 
"ignorierten die Wahrheit" Gonored the truth; page 150). 

On the Hossbach memorandum, Hoggan cites an affidavit I have not seen. In 
his seven-page affidavit of March 15, 1946 (386-PS), Hossbach concludes that 
the document correctly reproduces the “typewritten copy of the handwritten 
memorandum.” 

Hoggan fails to meet my charge of transposition. For the Polish reaction to 
the October 1938 overture, he carefully cites the German White Book (pages 72- 
73) in which the key passages had been omitted to prove in 1939 Hoggan’s thesis 
of 1961; elsewhere Hoggan cites the Documents on German Foreign Policy where 
the same record may be found in full—but then the thesis collapses. Hoggan 
asserts: "Die Sowjetführer machten ihr Eingreifen gegen Polen im September 
auch von einem Anspruch auf Litauen abhängig. . . . Die Deutschen . . . waren 

ngen, dieses regelrechte Ultimatum der Sowjetunion zu akzeptieren" ['The - 
Soviet leaders made their September intervention against Poland dependent upon 
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a claim to Lithuania. .. . The Germans . . . were obliged to accept what was in 
fact a Soviet ultimatum] (pages 622—623). Russia attacked Poland on September 
17 and asked for Lithuania in exchange for parts of Poland on September 25. 
Soviet action on September 17 was dependent on Germany's reply to an ultimatum 
of September 251 
On the fourth point, distortion and fabrication of evidence, space limitations 
may have given the impression of unsubstantiated charges. Ten more examples 
out of-a vastly greater number had been included in the text of the review as sub- 
mitted. Hoggan simply invents wild statements for Roosevelt ‚(page 583). State- 
ments on pages 227, 243, 328, 472, 478, 481, 527, and 597 are either not supported 
or even contradicted by the authorities given for them. Halifax is alleged to have 
held “that an English-German war was unavoidable after March, 1936" (page: 
135). This is later improved to read: “Halifax decided in 1936 that there would be 
war with Germany” (page 841). The evidence cited for this is a passage in Hali- 
fax’ memoirs defending the Munich agreement and suggesting that its critics 
should focus on 1936 instead. Halifax (in 1956) mused: “So that moment which, 
I would guess, offered the last effective chance of securing peace without war, 
went by.” This proves Halifax a warmonger since 19361 
".Hoggan is entitled to think that Poland's being the victim of aggression is a 
"propaganda fiction” (page 475). He is welcome to the view that Hitler’s long- 
term aims toward the German Jews were "exactly" the same as Lincoln's toward 
the American Negroes (page 208). He can assure us that Mussolini had not the 


- - slightest connection with Matteotti's “heart attack” (page 290). Grabert and Back- 
- haus believe him; what more does he want? 


As for the comments of Professor Barnes, it is worth noting that he does not 
answer a single criticism of mine, but merely asserts that others, four drafts and 
fourteen years ago, allegedly did not find the same errors and fabrications. This 
reflects his different approach to the book: he examined Hoggan's academic pedi- 
gree; 1 checked the sources. Thus the table of contents includes the startling 
heading: “Hitler mit einem Waffenstillstand und einer Konferenz einverstanden" 
[Hitler agrees to an armistice and a conference] (page 14). The text for this 
states that Hitler accepted the Italian conference plan of September 2, 1939, 
“vorbehaltlos” (without reservation), and that hostilities in Poland could stop at 
noon on September 3 (page 772). This was news to me, and so I lóoked at the 
three documents listed in the footnote as supporting the assertion. None contains 
anything of the sort. Hitler merely promised to give a reply to the Italian proposal 
on September 3 at noon. Everything else is pure invention. Hoggan's book is 
filled with such things, and it 1s just as unfair to attribute approval of them to 
reputable scholars, as to drag Martin Luther’s name into a discussion of editor : 
Grabert. Just as Grabert himself had to answer for his Neo-Nazi activities in a 
German court (which found him guilty), so Hoggan himself must answer for 
his distortions of the facts in the court of historical judgment. Barnes is free to 
appear in Hoggan's behalf, but assertions of innocence by association will not 
be enough; he ought to bring along a little evidence more convincing than Hog- 
gan's fictions. 

University of Michigan GERHARD L. WEINBERG 
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OVERLORD Revisited: An Interpretation of 
American Strategy in the European War, 1942-1944 


Ricuarp M. Letcuron* 


HIRTEEN years ago Hanson Baldwin expounded in a widely read es- 

say what he regarded as the major errors of the Western Allies during 
World War II. In the process he sketched an image of Allied strategy in 
Europe that, in this country at least, has remained alive in scholarly and 
popular writing on the subject ever since. Baldwin pictured two strategies 
at odds, each claiming to be the only sure formula for defeating Hitler: the 
American concept of an early and decisive drive across northwestern France 
into the heart of Germany, and the British design of a leisurely series of 
attritional and diversionary campaigns along the Mediterranean periphery 


* The coauthor of Global Logistics and Strategy, 1940-1943 (Washington, D. C., 1956), Mr. 
Leighton is assistant to the senior educational adviser, Industrial College of the Armed Forces; 
his major interests are military history and thought. Mr. Leighton read a version of this paper 
at a joint session of the American Historical Association and the American Military Institute in 
Washington, D. C., December 1961. 
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of Fortress Europe. Both strategies assigned a major role to strategic bomb- 
ing of the German homeland and occupied Europe." 

As Baldwin and his successors have portrayed it, American strategic 
thinking, from first to last, was uncompromisingly hostile to the concepts 
urged by the British for defeating Germany. 'The story begins in spring of 
1942 with the approval by American and British leaders of the United 
States Army’s plan (Rounbup) for an all-out invasion of northwestern 
France in April 1943. Preparations for Rounpup were scarcely under 
way when the British, facing a midyear crisis in the Middle East, an- 
nounced they would not go through with a corollary feature of the plan. 
This was Operation SLEDGEHAMMER, an emergency crossing of the Eng- 
lish Channel later in the year with any forces available, either to forestall 
a German victory on the eastern front or to exploit a German collapse, which- 
ever might appear imminent. While abandonment of SLEDGEHAMMER 
theoretically need not have ruled out Rounpur, both President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill regarded an Allied offensive in the west 
before the end of 1942 as politically imperative. Churchill, moreover, in 
line with his "peripheral" strategy and British imperial aims, was determined 
on an Allied invasion of French North Africa in conjunction with a west- 
ward drive by the British Eighth Army through Libya. The American 
President, beguiled by Churchill's personality and eloquence, forced this 
project upon his unwilling military advisers. Rounpur, in effect, was 
abandoned. 

With the successful invasion of North Africa (Torco) in November 
1942, Allied strategy thus veered off on its British inspired Mediterranean 
tangent. Over the protests of American military leaders, North Africa led 
to Sicily, Sicily “inevitably” to Italy, and Italy, if the British had had their 
way, would have led to the Balkans and Southeastern Europe. "But," con- 
tinues Baldwin, "American strength had now been mobilized; Roosevelt 
was now firm for Overlord (formerly called Roundup), the invasion of 
Normandy, and the British were forced to agree at Quebec, in August 
1943, that Overlord should have the inside track." With Churchill fiercely 
resisting, the Quebec decision was subsequently reaffirmed at Tehran in 
November 1943, with the support of the Soviet Premier, Stalin, who 
also backed a southern France invasion to support OverLord, against 
Churchill's scheme of a trans-Adriatic drive into the Balkans. Still bent 
on an invasion of Southeastern Europe, Churchill early in 1944 instigated 

1 Hanson W. Baldwin, Great Mistakes of the War (New York, 1950), 25-45. Baldwin 


here develops his thesis that the British plan of invading Southeastern Europe in mid-1944 
would have brought victory sooner and averted postwar Soviet domination of Eastern Europe. 
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the Allied landings below Rome at Anzio, which failed to break the stale- 
mate in Italy. Later, following the Normandy invasion in June 1944, he 
urged a thrust into Hungary via "Trieste and the Ljubljana Gap, instead 
of the repeatedly postponed southern France operation desired by the 
Americans. But, concludes Baldwin, “it was not to be; the British . . . had 
failed; the American strategy—heartily endorsed by the. Russians—was the 
pattern of conquest." ? 

This picture of a Western Allied strategy oscillating between two fixed 
and rigidly opposed national concepts is an interpretation that, even in 
1950, strained the evidence. Subsequent research in official records has filled 
in the detailed record of strategic planning, negotiation, and confrontation, 
and illuminated the rich variety and internal cleavages of strategic thinking 
on both sides? In doing so, it has undermined the validity of many infer- 


2 Ibid., 34-41. 

8 The best recent guide to the literature of World War II strategy can be found in Louis 
Morton's “Sources for the History of World War II,” World Politics, XIII (Apr. 1961), 435-53. 
Also useful, though less recent, is the bibliographical appendix in Maurice Matloff, Strategic 
Planning for Coalition Warfare, 1943-1944 (Washington, D. C., 1959). For the present article, 
it will suffice to indicate the major works on Allied strategy in the European war that have 
extensively exploited the official records. Gordon A. Harrison, in his Cross-Channel Attack 
(Washington, D. C., 1951), a volume in the official series “The US Army in World War II," 
established a detailed record of the planning of the Normandy invasion that has not been 
significantly amended since. This remains the best single work on the subject. Other volumes 
in the same series have developed other aspects of Allied strategy in Europe. See esp. Mark S. 
Watson, Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans and Preparations (Washington, D. C., 1950); Ray S. 
Cline, Washington Command Post: The Operations Division (Washington, D. C., 1951); 
Maurice Matloff and Edwin M. Snell, Strategic Planning for Coalition Warfare, 1941-1942 
(Washington, D. C., 1953); Forrest C. Pogue, The Supreme Command (Washington, D. C., 
1954); Richard M. Leighton and Robert W. Coakley, Global Logistics and Strategy, 1940-1943 
(Washington, D. C., 1956); Maurice Matloff, Strategic Planning for Coalition Warfare, 1943- 
1944, cited above; and Robert W. Coakley and Richard M. Leighton, "Global Logistics and 
Strategy, 1943-1945,” MS, a forthcoming publication in the same series, sequel to the Leighton 
and Coakley volume mentioned above. To this list should be added another publication under 
the army's historical program, Command Decisions, ed. Kent R. Greenfield (Washington, D. C., 
1960). The strategic role of American air power in Europe is developed in the first three 
volumes of the official series, The Army Air Forces in World War IL, ed. Wesley F. Craven 
and James L. Cate (7 vols, Chicago, 1948-58). For the navy, primarily on the operational 
level, see Samuel E. Morison's semiofficial series, History of United States Naval Operations in 
World War 1 (1s vols., Boston, 1947—62). On the British side the most significant contri- 
butions are to be found in the official History of the Second World War: United Kingdom 
Military Series, ed. James R. M. Butler (London, 1956- ) esp. Grand Strategy, Il, 
September r939-]une 1941, by the editor (London, 1957); John Ehrman, Grand Strategy, 
V, August 1943-September 1944 (London, 1956); and id., Grand Strategy, VI, Septem- 
ber 1944-August 1945 (London, 1957). A forthcoming volume (IV) by Michael Howard 
will partially fill the gap from mid-1941 to mid-1943 between Butler's and Ehrman's works. 
No attempt can be made here to review the large memoir literature relating to the Euro- 
pean war. Three publications in this category deserve mention as major works of scholar- 
ship in their own right: Sir Winston Churchill’s The Second World War (6 vols. Boston, 
194753); Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, An Intimate History (New York, 
1948); and Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On Active Service in Peace and War 
(New York, 1947). Two other substantial works of private scholarship should also be noted: 
Herbert Feis, Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin: The War They Waged and the Peace They Sought 
(Princeton, N. J., 1957), and William H. McNeill, America, Britain, and Russia, Their Co- 
operation and Conflict, 1941—1946 (London, 1953). 
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ences that contemporaries and historians alike have drawn from the events. 

We now know, for example, that responsible British leaders never ad- 
vocated an Allied "invasion" of the Balkan Peninsula and that the "Balkans 
vs. Western Europe controversy" referred to by many postwar writers is a 
myth. More generally, it is clear that the British advocated Mediterranean 
operations in 1942, 1943, and early 1944, not as the main effort in the Euro- 
pean theater, but as an indispensable prelude to a decisive invasion from 
the northwest, which they, like the Americans, regarded as the only sure 
means of defeating Germany. This position was not inconsistent with their 
candidly expressed fears that an inadequately prepared and supported cross- 
channel assault might end in a blood bath, nor with the hope, persisting as 
late as November 1943, that when the time came a full-scale assault might 
prove unnecessary. Their commitment to the cross-channel invasion concept 
is attested to by the enormous investment of shipping, forces, facilities, and 
matériel they poured into the preparations for the operation. It is also re- 
flected in their insistent demands, during the 1942-1943 debates over the 
size and shape of the invasion, for a stronger assault and a larger allotment 
of landing craft than the Americans, with one eye on the Pacific war, were 
willing to provide. In short, the familiar stereotype that pictures the British 
as persistently maneuvering at the conference table and behind the scenes 
to weaken and postpone the cross-channel invasion, while striving to build up 
the Mediterranean theater at its expense, and as being finally "pinned down" 
and "forced to agree" at Quebec and Tehran to go through with the invasion 
as scheduled, is not consistent with the findings of postwar research. 

The parallel stereotype on the American side is equally without founda- 
tion. American strategists were not consistently or unanimously dedicated to 
an overriding concentration of effort on a cross-channel invasion. True, 
United States military leaders opposed the decision to invade North Africa, 
but theirs was not the final word. Roosevelt's was, and his emphatic endorse- 
ment of 'Toacu set American strategy, for better or for worse, on a course 
his military advisers had no choice but to follow. Actually, it is perfectly clear 
from the records that even the military leaders, once committed to the 
Mediterranean by the entry into North Africa, yielded more or less reluc- 
tantly to the logic of momentum and events and supported the successive 
campaigns in Sicily, Italy, and, of course, southern France. Some of them, 
in midsummer of 1943, even urged an all-out effort in the Mediterranean, at 


* Sec Samuel P. Huntington, The Soldier and the State (Cambridge, Mass., 1957), 335; 
Anne Armstrong, Unconditional Surrender (New Brunswick, N. J., 1961), 47-49; Wi D. 
Leahy, 1 Was There (New York, 1950), 162, 242; Albert C. Wedemeyer, Wedemeyer Reports! 
(New York, 1958), 170, 184, 217, 228, 230, 236. 
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the expense of preparations for a cross-channel invasion, to exploit Italy’s 
impending collapse. Meanwhile, despite earlier agreement that the war in 
Europe had first claim on Allied resources, during 1943 the Americans were 
carrying on an expanding, not a holding, war against Japan, at considerable 
cost to their effort in Europe. 


On the bare face of the record, today as in 195o, it would appear that 
both Allies, notwithstanding differences over timing and emphasis, favored 
something like the design actually executed, a major invasion of Europe 
from the northwest following diversionary and attritional campaigns in the 
Mediterranean and strategic bombing of Germany. Yet most writings on 
World War II strategy have preserved intact Baldwin's image of funda- 
mentally opposed national strategies. It has been woven into the fabric of 
the gradually unfolding official programs of World War II history in this 
country, while its component image of American strategy is widely ac- 
cepted by British historians who, denied access to official US records, have 
no basis for challenging it.” 

Indeed, the only significant revision of Baldwin's interpretation was the 
“fusionist” theory formulated in the mid-1950's by Kent Roberts Greenfield, 
dean of the army's official historians. In Greenfield's view the Normandy 
invasion 
embodied the strategic concepts for which both partners had contended. When 
they put it into effect, they had tightened tbe ring around the Axis almost to the 
point of strangulation. . . . To this extent, the concept of strategy urged by the 
British had prevailed, with tremendous effect. But when Overlord came, it was no 
mop-up. It was the power play for which the Americans had always contended, 
and the Allies put behind it the force and weight needed to drive it to the heart 
of Germany.® 
In short, the two strategies blended into a pragmatic compromise. The 
Mediterranean side show, indecisive in itself, forced the Germans to spread 
and waste their waning strength, to the benefit of OverLord. Yet, even 
with the Mediterranean diversion, anything less than a “power play" Over- 
Lord would have failed to break the crust of German defenses in the 
west Happily, the Allies did not rely solely either on a "peripheral" Medi- 
terranean strategy leading to a “mop-up” OverLorD, or on a “power 

5 The two strategies theory is expounded most fully in Matloff, Strategic Planning, 1943- 
1944; see also Trumbull Higgins, Winston Churchill and the Second Front (New York, 1957); 
Ernest J. King and. Walter M. Whitehill, Fleet Admiral King, A Naval Record (New York, 
1952); Chester Wilmot, The Struggle for Europe (New York, 1952); Arthur Bryant, TÀe 
Turn of the Tide (Garden City, N. Y., 1957) and Triumph in the West (Garden City, N. Y. 


1959); and the memoirs of Leahy and Wedemeyer cited in note 4, above. 
ê Kent R, Greenfidd, The Historian and the Army (New Brunswick, N. J. 1954), 58-59. 
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play" OverLord without diversionary preparation in the Mediterranean. 
They combined pragmatically the strong elements of both strategies, dis- 
carding the weak, and victory was theirs. 

Other historians have played variations on this theme.’ But all the 
fusionists, including Greenfield, cling to the notion of rival national strate- 
gies alternately superseding each other in Allied high councils. Indeed, the 
process as they describe it is characterized far more by acrimonious, un- 
resolved competition than by fusion or pragmatic compromise. 'The fusionist 
revision has left the theory of two strategies essentially intact. 

This notion of two divergent strategies has, in fact, become part of the 
American legend of World War II, born and nourished in the emotional at- 
mosphere of coalition debate and perpetuated by the memoirs of certain war- 
time leaders. The legend pictures British strategy, not as responsible British 
spokesmen presented and expounded it, but as a group of influential Ameri- 
can strategists, deeply suspicious of British aims, interpreted it. The Amer- 
icans, as an official British historian has shrewdly observed, referring to the 
situation late in 1943, "feared the shadow, rather than the substance, of the 
British proposals, Fearing the shadow, they tended to neglect the substance." 9 
Some American strategists, in turn, cherished a rationale of their own strategy 
that seemed at times to have little relation to the courses of action they and 
their government actually espoused. It reflected the exaggerated hopes of 
spring 1942 and the frustrations of the ensuing year and a half, when Allied 
strategy seemed to many Americans to be subservient to British purposes and 
drifting toward stalemate. From this rationale has grown a postwar legend, 
resembling a morality play, in which American strategists, betrayed by the 
forces of British peripheralism, struggle from mid-1942 until late 1943 “to 
win their way back to the notion of waging a war of mass and concentra- 
tion on the Continent.”? 

As the remainder of this article attempts to show, the legend has ob- 
scured the real strategy that, on the American side, flowed from the inter- 
acting processes of staff debate, informal influence and pressure, and formal 
decision making. This strategy represented no single school or group, but 
was a blend of competing views dominated by the President's firm, though 
usually unobtrusive, guidance. Except in its conception of the relation be- 
tween the war in Europe and the war against Japan, it did not differ 
from the British in fundamental respects. Like the British, it was a prag- 

T See esp. Samuel E. Morison, Strategy and Compromise (Boston, 1958), and Feis, Churchill, 
Roosevelt, Stalin. In the army series the nearest approach to Greenfield’s fusionist theory is in 
Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack. Greenfield acknowledges his debt to Harrison. 

8 Ehrman, Grand Strategy, V, 117. 


? Matloff, Strategic Planning, 1943-1944, 42; see also ¿bid., 9-17, 72-76, 143-45, 383-87, et 
passin, 
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matic, flexible, even, in some respects, "peripheral" strategy, continuously 
responsive to political realities and to changing military needs. 


The American legend had its origin in the War Department Operations 
Division (OPD), General George C. Marshall’s principal strategy planning 
staff. For a powerful group of these planners! their own concept of an 
overriding concentration of effort during 1942 and early 1943 on prepara- 
tions (including strategic bombing) for a large-scale invasion of north- 
western France in spring of 1943 represented the ideal strategy for the 
European war. This concept, embodied in the Borero-Rounnur plan 
of March 1942, was approved by Marshall, Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson, and the President, and accepted by the British in April! For a 
few weeks it remained the basis of Allied strategy. 

It was a dubious scheme from the start, Rounpup’s forty-eight Ameri- 
can and British divisions almost certainly could not have been amassed in 
the United Kingdom with all their supporting matériel by D day; nor could 
the prerequisite strategic air offensive have been mounted in 1942, given the 
trend of Allied shipping losses and the undeferrable demands of other 
theaters. With hastily assembled, still unblooded forces and uncertain logis- 
tical backing, Rounbur would have been a one-shot, one-front diversion- 
ary thrust at Germany's rear, puny beside Russia's massive effort in the 
east—a desperate attempt to win an early decision in the west and thus 
forestall the interminable war of attrition that would have followed the 
German victory over Russia which, in spring of 1942, seemed imminent.” 

But Marshall, Stimson, and the OPD sponsors of the plan liked to think 
of Rounbur in more heroic terms, They saw it as an attack from strength 
into strength, an effort to fulfill the army's prewar aim of crushing Germany 
"by actually coming to grips with and defeating her ground forces and 
definitely breaking her will to combat." !5 For these enthusiasts the shelving 
of the plan in midsummer of 1942 was a traumatic experience. BoLERo- 
Rounpup had promised to bring an early end to a war that was not 


10 General Dwight D. Eisenhower, principal author of the BorrRo-RouNpur plan, left 
OPD in June 1942 to take command of the European theater. Other leading members of the 
group were Colonels (in 1942) John E. Hull, Albert C. Wedemeyer, Thomas T. Handy, and 
Voris H. Connor. 

11 For detailed accounts, see Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, Matloff and Snell, Strategic 
Planning, 1941—1942, Leighton and Coakley, Global Logistics, 1940—1943, and Cline, Wash- 
ington Command Post. BoLero was the code name for the preinvasion build-up in the 
British Isles. 

12 For the uncertain logistical outlook of the BoLero program in summer 1942, see 
Leighton and Coakley, Global Logistics, 1940-1943, Chap. xiv. 

13 Quoted from the War Department “Victory Program" of September 1941, in Matloff and 
Snell, Strategic Planning, 1941-1942, 61; see also views of Eisenhower in February 1942 and 
of the Joint US Strategic Committee early in March. (Ibid., 156-58, 17778.) 
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against Japan. For the Pacific, meanwhile, he demanded security, at the 
minimum, “against any attack that the Japanese are capable of launching 
against us”*%-—something not easy to guarantee in 1942. From mid-1942 
King insisted, further, on an allotment of resources sufficient to sustain a 
rising scale of offensive effort, lest Japan consolidate its conquests and make 
its empire impregnable. 

For the most part, Marshall supported King’s demands for the Pacific, 
partly, no doubt, as a quid pro quo for King's support of his own cross- 
channel strategy. But, like King, Marshall also regarded the Torch de- 
cision as the first step in a "defensive, encircling line of action" in Europe 
that might continue indefinitely?! Rather than embark upon it, he had 
even joined King in urging the President to shift the main effort to the 
Pacific—advice the President promptly rejected, with evident displeasure.” 
Thereafter Marshall gradually became more receptive to a forward strategy 
in the Mediterranean, but only within the framework of a limited allotment 
of resources. King's expanding Pacific war was little hampered, in fact, by 
competition from Europe. For it was an ironic paradox that during 1943 
the “Europe-first” principle of coalition strategy meant in practice a guaran- 
teed, that is, fixed allotment of resources to Europe, which, in the growing 
abundance of American production, permitted an expanding allotment to 
the Pacific. At the Trmenr Conference in May 1943, King succeeded 
in having his principle of an expanding Pacific war formally ratified as 
coalition strategy.” 

The other major influence on American strategy was that of the Presi- 
dent?* As commander in chief, Roosevelt was the supreme American 
strategy maker when he chose to play the role. He was thus an essential part 
of the strategy-making process, not an influence external to it, a fact some- 
times obscured in staff oriented accounts of World War II strategy. Not 
merely did he make high military policy—unconditional surrender, for 
example, or the almost equally unconditional assistance to the Soviet Union 


20 Statement made in May 1942 on the eve of the Coral Sea-Midway crisis, quoted in 
Leighton and Coakley, Global Logistics, 1940-1943, 383; see also King and Whitehill, Fleet 
Admiral King, 390—91, 395, 398, 400. 

31 Matloff and Snell, Strategic Planning, 1941—1942, 279—80. 

22 lbid., 267—73; Stimson and Bundy, On Active Service, 425; Sherwood, Roosevelt and 
Hopkins, 602; King and Whitehill, Fleet Admiral King, 397-09. 

23 This episode is described in Coakley and Leighton, "Global Logistics, 1943-1945,” MS, 
Chap. m; see also Matloff, Strategic Planning, 1943-1944, 136; Bryant, Turn of the Tide, 
515-16; King and Whitehill, Fleet Admiral King, 441. 

24 For recent interpretations of Roosevelt's role as commander in chief, see Feis, Churchill, 
Roosevelt, Stalin; William R. Emerson’s essay in The Ultimate Decision: The President as 
Commander in Chief, ed. Ernest R. May (New York, 1960); and Maurice Matloff’s essay in 
Total War and Cold War: Problems in Civilian Control of the Military, ed. Harry L. Coles 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1962). I have also been privileged to read in manuscript an essay on this 
subject in a forthcoming volume by Kent R. Greenfield. 
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—that set limits to and imposed directions on strategic choice in all war 
arenas. At lower levels of strategic decision, as Greenfield has reminded us, 
he overruled his military advisers’ judgment on some thirteen separate, 
significant occasions after Pearl Harbor.” The most conspicuous of these 
was, of course, his dramatic intervention in July 1942, first, to prevent a shift 
of emphasis to the Pacific, and, then, to thrust his "great, secret baby," 
Torcy, into the reluctant arms of the military. 

During 1943 Roosevelt continued, though unobtrusively, to guide the 
American adjustment to the consequences of Torch. He saw to it that 
all possibilities for fruitful action in the Mediterranean were fairly and care- 
fully considered by his military advisers, including an invasion of the 
Iberian Peninsula and landings on the Adriatic side of the Balkans?" He 
knew, as William Emerson has observed, “how to decide issues by ignoring 
them, understanding that in war... . indecision decides by default.” As 
long as his advisers moved in the general direction he desired, he was con- 
tent to hold aloof, permitting them the illusion that they had persuaded Aim. 
When they strayed, decision might take the form of simply allowing them 
to get out on a limb too weak to hold them. 

Nor was his vision less steady than Churchill’s or Marshall’s. It cannot 
be shown, for example, that he “decided” in spring of 1943 (as one inter- 
pretation has it)*® to support a cross-channel as against a Mediterranean 
strategy, because there is no evidence that he had ever abandoned the prin- 
ciple that a decisive cross-channel invasion was the paramount objective of 
Allied strategy in Europe.*® He did grasp, earlier than his advisers, the 
necessity of reshaping the invasion concept to fit its new context. Perceiv- 
ing the service that a positive Mediterranean strategy in 1943 could render 
to a decisive Channel crossing in 1944, he refused to elevate the doctrine 
of cross-channel primacy to the level of Holy Writ. Above all, he showed a 
concern for the alliance with Great Britain, based on respect for the vital 
interests of the British, that his advisers might well have emulated.?! 


25 Ibid., appendix. 

26 In November 1942 Roosevelt had suggested to the Combined Chiefs of Staff that they 
examine possibilities for “forward movement” in the Mediterranean, including the Balkans. 
(Sec Matloff and Snell, Strategic Planning, 1941-1942, 363; Matloff, Strategic Planning, 1943- 
1944, 163-64, 359-61; Leahy, I Was There, 165-66.) 

27 William R. Emerson, “Franklin Delano Roosevelt as Commander in Chief in World 
War IL," Military Affairs, XXI (Winter 1958-59), 196. 

23 Matloff, Strategic Planning, 1943-1944, 125. 

29 Like Churchill, Roosevelt had not at first considered that the North African operation 
would necessarily rule out a 1943 Rounpup, By November 1942 he seems to have conceded 
the probability that the cross-channel invasion would have to be deferred to 1944. (See Matloff 
and Snell, Strategic Planning, 1941-1942, 326-27.) 

30 See below, page 933. 

81 For example, he consistently supported British requests for American shipping to bolster 
domestic imports and military operations, against the advice of the military. (See Richard M. 
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The adjustment of American strategy to the consequences of TorcH 
in 1943 can be traced most simply by considering in turn its two major 
sectors, the Mediterranean and Northwestern Europe. Adjustment came 
more easily in the former. Indeed, once committed to North Africa, Ameri- 
can strategists found it increasingly difficult to deny the merits of further 
advances in the Mediterranean, in order to hold the strategic initiative and 
to maintain momentum, to keep Spain and other neutrals in line, to clear a 
passage for shipping to Suez, to knock out Italy, to pin down, disperse, and 
bleed German forces or attract them from other fronts. 

In any case, there was no real alternative. An adequate build -up for a 
1943 Rounpup and for the air offensive that must precede it was ruled 
out by lack of shipping and the mounting demands of the Pacific and other 
theaters? The only practicable way to hit Germany directly from the west 
in 1943 was by a sustained strategic air offensive, and this the Allied leaders 
ordered at Casablanca in January. But if Rounpup must be postponed, 
what then was to be done with the considerable forces that would be re- 
leased by the expected victory in North Africa? The shipping required to 
move them back to England would serve equally well to move an equivalent 
force to the same destination from the large pool of troops in training in 
the United States, making a net addition to the total forces deployed in 
Europe. Only one clear purpose could be served by closing down the Mediter- 
ranean front in 1943: to avoid involvement in ventures that might prove 
costly and suck in additional resources for their support. This consideration 
weighed heavily with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But even if such a course 
had been militarily feasible, it was not a politically practicable alternative. 
The British, with preponderant forces in the theater, had tasted victory after 
a long train of defeats, and were not now to be denied. 

When the American military leaders went to the Casablanca Conference 
in January 1942, they had not agreed on a course of action. Roosevelt, 
receptive to further advances in the Mediterranean, let matters take their 
course. The result was the decisions to invade Sicily the following summer 
and to postpone a major cross-channel invasion, hopefully no more than a 
year. Neither decision was seriously opposed by the American military 
chiefs. Until mid-1943 American strategy in this theater remained cautious, 
awaiting the outcome of operations in Tunisia and Sicily and holding back 
from any commitment to invade Italy. At the Trmenr Conference in 





Leighton, "U. S. Merchant Shipping and the British Import Crisis," in Command Decisions, 
ed. Greenfield.) 

82 See Leighton and Coakley, Global Logistics, 1940-1943, Chaps. xxv, xxvi. 

33 Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 38. 
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May the Americans secured reluctant British agreement to two provisos that 
they regarded as the sine qua non of limited liability in the Mediterranean: 
a prohibition against further reinforcing of that theater and the earmarking 
of certain forces for transfer to England later in the year.°* 

Then, in July and August 1943, came the long-awaited Italian debacle 
in Sicily, heralding the Italian government's imminent withdrawal from 
the war. American opposition to an invasion of Italy quickly evaporated, 
clearing the way for the Allied landings on the peninsula early in September. 
From the general optimism emerged, in July and early August, a potent 
"revolt" among the staffs and joint committees, with overtones of presidential 
support, against the Channel centered strategy, demanding a major effort in 
the Mediterranean to transform Italy’s collapse into a general Axis rout. 
The "revolt" itself was short lived. Nevertheless, the party line laid down by 
the Joint Chiefs early in August was not a simple reaffirmation of the old 
orthodoxy, but a new synthesis of Mediterranean and cross-channel strategy. 
For the first time, American strategists could envisage a continuation of 
Mediterranean offensives through the following winter and spring, along 
with the mounting combined bombing campaign against Germany. The new 
concept centered in a drive up the Italian Peninsula that would turn west- 
ward to link up with another force landing in southern France, followed 
by a push up the Rhone Valley to a junction in spring of 1944 with the 
main invasion army advancing eastward from Normandy? 

This fair vision faded quickly enough as Allied armies bogged down in 
southern Italy in October 1943. American strategy was, nevertheless, com- 
mitted from now on to the maintenance of a major front in the Mediter- 
ranean, with its center of gravity in Italy. The strength of the commitment 
can be measured by the promptness with which the American Joint Chiefs 
rejected Stalin's demand, at Tehran in November, that the Italian campaign 
be suspended in order to permit full concentration on preparations for Over- 
LORD. Át the same time, they took up the Soviet Premier's proposal for 

84 Ibid., 70. Late in June the President suggested to the JCS the possibility of an invasion of 
Spain, in the event Portugal were attacked by Germany. Though supported by Leahy, the idea 
was opposed by the JCS, and evidently Roosevelt did not press it. (See Leahy, 1 Was There, 
a E and Leighton, “Global Logistics, 1943-1945,” MS, Chaps. vn, vim; Harrison, 
Cross-Channel Attack, 93-94; Matloff, Strategic Planning, 1943-1944, 165-67, 175. As early 
as July 3, General Henry H. Arnold, the US Army Air Forces member of the JCS, had pro- 
posed an invasion of Italy to gain air bases in the north for bombing southern Germany. (Ibid., 
155.) It was a mark of its optimistic character that the new strategic synthesis of early August 
1943 did not envisage any addition to existing forces in the Mediterranean. On the eve of the 
Quebec Conference that month, however, the President proposed and was with difficulty dis- 
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Mediterranean for OverLorn be replaced by fresh divisions from the United States. (Ibid., 
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a rightflank complement to OverLorD in southern France (Anvm).* 
In the following months, preparations for the latter undertaking competed 
so seriously with operations in Italy that the US Chiefs, under British pres- 
sure, reluctantly allowed it to be suspended in the spring. ÁnvIL was even- 
tually carried out on August 15, after the Normandy landings and after 
the Germans had been pushed back to northern Italy.?" Too late to support 
OverLord as originally intended, it blended into the main front in eastern 
France. American Mediterranean strategy remained centered in Italy. 

American adjustment in the Mediterranean stopped short at the Adriatic 
and the eastern capes of Sicily. 'The area to the east, which staff papers often 
alluded to indiscriminately as "the Balkans," was regarded by American 
strategists with something akin to the superstitious dread with which medi- 
eval mariners once contemplated the unknown monster infested reaches of 
the Western Ocean. Beyond this, all the American leaders and their staffs 
seemingly believed, despite repeated British denials, that the British planned 
somehow to embroil themselves and their Allies in a major land campaign 
on the Balkan Peninsula. Such an undertaking, Americans were convinced, 
would suck in Allied resources on a huge scale, with disastrous consequences 
for OvgnLonp.?? 

American strategists were obliged, nevertheless, to recognize the eastern 
Mediterranean as an active sector of the war and a sphere of vital British 
interests. They had sanctioned Anglo-Turkish agreements in spring of 1943 
looking to eventual Turkish intervention in the war, and in the autumn 
they grudgingly supported an unsuccessful and costly British attempt to 
break the German hold on the Aegean Islands controlling access to the 
Dardanelles. On the eve of the Cairo-Tehran Conferences in November 
1943 the Americans fully expected that the British, with Soviet support, 
would demand the opening of a major new front in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean.?? 

The dénouement was anticlimactic. What the British actually proposed 
was only a revival of their modest Aegean project, for which they now hoped 


86 See Richard M. Leighton, “Overlord vs. the Mediterranean at the Cairo-Tehran Con- 
ferences," in Command Decisions, ed. Greenfield. 

87 Ehrman, Grand Strategy, V, Chaps. v, vi, voi; Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 16473; 
Matloff, Strategic Planning, 1943-1944, Chaps. xviu, xxi Pogue, Supreme Command, 
Chaps. vr, xm; Sir Winston Churchill, Closing the Ring (Boston, 1951), Bk. 2, and Hinge of 
Fate (Boston, 1953), Chaps. 1v, v1, and p. 100. 

38 See King and Whitehill, Fleet Admiral King; Wedemeyer, Wedemeyer Reports! and 
Leahy, I Was There, al of which reflect the contemporary American view. For contrasting 
analyses from the British and US viewpoints, respectively, see Ehrman, Grand Strategy, V, 
112-13 and appendix, 554-56, and Maurice Matloff, "The Anvil Decision," in Command De- 
cistons, ed. Greenfield, 397-99. 
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to enlist Turkish support. At Tehran, to the vast relief of the Americans, 
Stalin failed to back the scheme. His attitude, however, once the limited 
character of the proposed operation was made clear to him, was one of indif- 
ference rather than hostility. The American military chiefs, with tepid sup- 
port from the President, opposed the Aegean venture as a potential threat 
to Overtorp. It was not their opposition, however, that killed the plan— 
for it emerged intact from the conferences—but the Turks themselves, who 
decided shortly thereafter not to risk German vengeance by openly allying 
themselves with the Western Powers at this time.* By Christmas 1943 
Churchill had written finis to his Aegean scheme, and in Washington an 
anonymous staff officer scribbled an exultant epitaph: “The PM has quiz!" *! 


The most painful part of the American adjustment to the consequences 
of TorcH in 1943 was that involved in replacing the one-front Rounpup 
model of the Channel crossing with one better adapted to a multifront war. 
Through late 1942 and the early months of 1943 the planners in Washing- 
ton and London were building even bigger and better models, influenced in 
part by the lessons drawn from the disastrous landings at Dieppe in August 
1942. Then, in spring of 1943, as the German U-boat offensive in the Atlantic 
reached its climax—the final climax, as it proved—it became clear that under 
existing construction programs there would not be enough shipping, either 
ocean-going or amphibious, to undertake a cross-channel invasion in spring 
of 1944 on anything like the scale of Rounpup, much. less the newer 
models. Barring major increases and readjustments in ship construction pro- 
grams, the operation would either have to be postponed, possibly until 1945, 
or it must be cut to the cloth of prospective resources.f? 

Facing this agonizing choice, the Joint Chiefs of Staff simply refused 
to make it. 'They ordered no increases in ship or landing craft production, 
- and, on the eve of the Trmenr Conference in May, stubbornly took their 
stand on a Rounpup (that is, a big) operation scheduled for spring 1944. 
It was a futile gesture, and the President characteristically made his own 
decision, in his own way. At the opening plenary meeting of the TRIDENT 
Conference he broadly hinted that, if an invasion were to be mounted in 
1944, it was as likely to be a SLEDGEHAMMER (that is, a small operation) 
as a Rounpup. He thus left his military advisers in the uncomfortable 
position of urging upon the British an operation supported neither by their 
own commander in chief nor by prospective — capabilities. Not sur- 


40 Leighton, “Overlord vs. the Mediterranean,” 284 ef pas. 
4 Pencil note dated Dec. 30, 1943, in OPD files, cited i in r Coakley and Leighton, “Global 
rou 1943-1945,” MS, Chap. xm, 48. 
bid., Chap. 11. 
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Chinese Nationalist leader, Chiang Kai-shek, promised him, without con- 
sulting the Joint Chiefs, that some amphibious operation in the Bay of Bengal 
would be undertaken. 'This eliminated the option of using the Andamans 
assault vessels for the proposed Aegean operation, leaving the Joint Chiefs 
facing a choice between a brief postponement of OverLord and a con- 
frontation with the British over a minor undertaking the latter were clearly 
determined to carry out. 

There are strong indications that both the President and his military 
advisers were reconciled to a postponement of Overtorp before they 
left Cairo for the “Big Three” conference with the Russians at Tehran.*? 
Contrary to expectations, Stalin came out emphatically in favor of Oves- 
LORD as the paramount undertaking for 1944. He was, however, neither 
sufficiently averse to minor ventures in the Mediterranean nor sufficiently 
definite as to OverLoRD's target date to prevent Churchill from gaining 
virtually all he had asked: postponement of OverLord (for one month 
rather than two) and reluctant ratification of his Aegean project. At the 
follow-up conference back at Cairo, he was able to persuade Roosevelt to 
renege on his promise to Chiang and cancel the ill-starred Andamans opera- 
tion, This ensured the availability of the Andamans assault shipping in the 
Mediterranean by late winter of 1944. 

The price of these concessions, according to virtually all postwar accounts, 
was a firm British commitment to go through with OverLorD, A full 
discussion of this thesis lies beyond the scope of the present paper. Yet it 
may be pointed out here that the thesis rests upon an unproved premise, that 
American suspicions of British bad faith regarding OverLord were well 
founded. The evidence we have shows merely that the position of British 
leaders on OverLorD was the same at the end of the Cairo-Tehran Con- 
ferences as it had been before, namely, that they would carry out the opera- 
tion as planned provided it had a reasonable chance of success. Ovra- 
LorD's stock stood high at the end of 1943, but primarily because admin- 
istrative preparations by then had progressed beyond the point of no return. 
Its prospects were also improved by two decisions taken at the conferences. 
The first, a direct response to Stalin's initial demand, was that OvERLORD 
and its southern France appendage, Anvi, would be the "supreme" opera- 
tions for 1944, not merely in Europe but in the whole war, world-wide—a 
reversal of the old American insistence on equal priority for the war in the 
Pacific. The second decision, vindicating the long-standing British plea for a 
stronger OvERLORD, was that the staffs should re-examine the amphibious 
lift requirements for these two operations. This was the first step in a pro- 


4? Leighton, “Overlord vs. the Mediterranean," 270-71. 
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longed and acrimonious recalculation of resources that was to lead, four 
months later, to the allotment of most of Anvit’s small complement of as- 
sault shipping to strengthen OvERLORD. 


With the decisions of the Cairo-Tehran Conferences, the adjustment of 
American strategy to the consequences of Torch came to an end. Since 
Pearl Harbor the only significant discontinuity in its evolution had been 
the short-lived attempt in the BoLero-Rounur plan, to cast Western 
strategy in Europe in the mold of a one-front war. Botzro-Rounpup 
was an aberration, a one-front strategy in a multifront war, a resort to force 
without finesse when finesse was most needed to make up for lack of force. 
For all the potency of the legend it left behind, its real impact on Allied 
strategy was slight. 

The central concept of American strategy in Europe was the conviction 
that Germany could be defeated in the long run only by a major thrust 
across the English Channel leading to battles of decision in northern France 
and Germany. Yet American strategists had to recognize the imperatives 
of a multifront coalition war, which could not await the methodical crush- 
ing of Germany between a greater millstone in Russia and a lesser one 
in northern France, even assuming that neither would crack in the process. 
Ámerican resources had meanwhile to be dispersed all around the globe 
to support the war efforts of the Soviet Union, China, and the British Em- 
pire, and to expand the American war in the Pacific, to a scale which by 
mid-1944 was not much smaller than that in Europe. 

Even in the "peripheral" Mediterranean, most American strategists even- 
tually came to perceive the value of an opportunism that contributed heavily 
to the success of OverLorD, and, in the process, saved millions of tons 
of shipping, eliminated Germany's principal partner, kept Spain and Turkey 
in line, and wasted good German divisions and air squadrons in Italy and 
the Balkans. The Allied resources required to do all this could not have 
been profitably employed elsewhere; as carried out, OvERLORD represented 
a maximum effort in terms of the capacities of British ports, internal trans- 
port, and administrative facilities. The cross-channel invasion, when it came, 
was no “mop-up”-—it was never intended to be9"—but neither was it a rein- 
carnate Rounpup, OverLoORD was, in fact, a logical consummation 
of the coalition design of "closing and tightening the ring" about Hitler's 
Europe. 


50 See Greenfield, Historian and the Army, 44. The theory that the British planned to 
undertake OverLord only against negligible opposition is unproved. This “mop-up” concept 
was embodied in the purely precautionary RANEIN plans for exploiting a sudden German 
collapse before or after D day. 


The Changing Outlines of 1848 


PETER AMANN * 


FOR over 110 years the French Revolution of 1848 has proved a source of 
embarrassment to historians. A certain awkwardness clung to early accounts 
by narrators who had themselves played a part in the Revolution, since their 
apologies were chiefly concerned with shifting the blame for the demise of 
. the regime. Later generations of republican historians faced other difficulties: 
committed as they were to the French revolutionary tradition, they found 
the undeniable failure of 1848 hard to explain without dishonoring the 
prophets of the tradition or questioning the efficacy of revolution as a means 
of social change. The Revolution proved little more grateful to conservatives. 
Beside the Great Revolution, 1848 seems a pale example of revolutionary 
violence. It can be ridiculed, but humor is frowned upon in scholarly circles. 
The best that conservatives could do was to look upon the Second Republic 
with "hopefulness and sorrow": hope, because France had managed to sur- 
vive even this crisis; sorrow, because chance and force had prevailed over all 
“patriotic efforts.’* At the other end of the political spectrum, the current 
Marxist-Leninist position is even more uncomfortable. 'To maintain that the 
proletarian revolution failed because economic and class conditions had not 
yet matured? the Communist historian must close his eyes to the fact that 
France's social evolution in 1848 was probably as "advanced" as Russia's in 
November 1917. To judge from a random sample of modern European his- 
tory texts? American historians also tend to face 1848 with ambivalence, 
which may reflect current United States distaste for revolution on one hand, 
support of political democracy on the other. 

In the face of this multitude of ambiguities, no authoritative synthesis 
of the Revolution has emerged: 1848, for example, has produced no equiv- 


* Mr. Amann, who is interested mainly in nineteenth-century French history and who is the 
author of "Revolution: A Redefinition” (Political Science Quarterly, LXXVII [Mar. 1962] ) 15 
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ence of the Society for French Historical Studies, March 17, 1962. 

1 Pierre de la Gorce, Histoire de la Seconde République (a vols., Paris, 1887), I, ii. 
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Since Waterloo (ad ed., Boston, 1961), 58-62; Walter P. Hall and William S. David, The 
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alent of Georges Lefebvre's The French Revolution. Nonetheless, a surprising 
number of significant monographic studies have appeared,* although in this 
country they are little known beyond a handful of specialists. This article 
is addressed to a broader circle of modern European historians who may be 
interested in new interpretations of the Second Republic suggested by such 
recent research. 

As a matter of convenience, I shall present these interpretations as modi- 
fications of certain stock views that have colored the over-all appraisal of 
the Second Republic. The first two are part of the “spirit of 1848," of a certain 
climate of opinion and style of living: the generosity of the revolutionary 
masses; and the romantic incapacity of its leadership. Two other stereotypes 
focus on the character and structure of the Revolution itself: the Revolution 
as class conflict; and the Revolution as a purely urban, if not Parisian, phe- 
nomenon. Í wish to suggest that these clichés are neither completely ground- 
less, nor are they universally accepted. They will, however, be sufficiently 
familiar to historians of modern Europe to justify this point of departure. 

Against the broad background of what some historians have called "the 
springtime of the peoples," the generosity and selflessness of the French rev- 
olutionary masses have been standard fixtures. Louis Blanc's own description 


of 


one hundred thousand workers, armed from head to foot yet starving, guarded 
Paris with heroic devotion. The blood-thirsty followers of the red flag who were 
then in control of the streets made sure that no one would so much as lose a hair. 
The homes of the rich were guarded by the poor and men in rags stood watch at 
the doors of those who slandered them . 

has set the tone, though its rhetoric may make us squirm. In an attenuated 
form, these sentiments can be found in many of the semipopular accounts 
inspired by the centenary. I do not want to suggest that this interpretation 
is pure invention. Once the fighting was over, the victors were good natured 
enough in contrast to the lynch spirit that had characterized the Parisian 
populace nearly sixty years earlier after the capture of the Bastille. No revolu- 
tionary terror, formal or informal, no September massacres or revolutionary 
tribunals followed in the wake of the February Days. Postinsurrectionary 
vandalism was hard on Paris street lights but easy on private property and 
on persons. Historians like to cite the low crime rate in the spring of 1848 


* For a systematic survey of the literature published since the centenary, see Peter Amann, 
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as further evidence of revolutionary self-restraint. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Marc Caussidiére, the revolutionary police prefect, credited this 
achievement less to mass idealism than to the efficiency of his improvised 
police force." The oft-quoted remark by Marche, speaking for the Paris work- 
ing class in February 1848, offering three more months of misery as the 
workers’ contribution to the Republic, though probably apocryphal, is at 
least satisfyingly symbolic of the patience and moderation of the revolu- 
tionary masses.) Yet these same workers, patient where their own interests 
were concerned, could not contain their generous anger when the cause of 
Polish liberty seemed at stake in May. 

How should this somewhat rosy picture be shaded? Perhaps one might 
begin by questioning the depth of such international democratic solidarity. 
It must be remembered that 1848 marked the renewal of severe economic 
crisis accentuated by the February Days themselves. In the midst of wide- 
spread unemployment arose a strong nativist reaction against foreign work- 
ers who were pre-empting “French jobs.” The only two nationalities who 
enjoyed genuine popular esteem throughout this period, the Irish and the 
Poles, were not important: the lrish because they were inconspicuous in 
France; the Poles, who were of predominantly upper-class extraction, because 
they engaged in other than manual occupations. The “liberation armies,” 
composed of German, Italian, and Belgian residents in France and organized. 
on French soil, were encouraged by the authorities less for motives of inter- 
national solidarity than because this armed exodus rid the country of an 
unwanted labor force of aliens? In Rouen news of the Parisian revolution 
had set off working-class demonstrations with cries of "Long live the Repub- 
lic! Down with the English!"!? The subsequent mass expulsion of English 
skilled workers and technicians from the Rouen area occasioned indignant 
if ineffectual outcries in the British Parliament." While the expulsion of the 

T Marc Caussidére, Memoirs of Citizen Caussidióre, ex-Prefect of Police and Representative 
of the People (2 vols., London, 1848), I, 187-89. 
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Alvin R. Calman, "L'échauffourée de risquons-tout,” 1848, XVII (No. 83, 1920), 44-50, For 
the experience of the German exiles, see Emma Herwegh, "Zur Geschichte der deutschen 
demokratischen Legion aus Paris," in Briefe von und an Georg Herwegh, ed. Marcel Herwegh 
(Munich, 1896), 146-51; Victor Fleury, Le Poète Georges Herwegh (1817-1875) (Paris, 
1911), 139. Alphonse de Lamartine's attitude can be seen in the Marquis of Normanby, 4 
Year of Revolution in Paris (2 vols., London, 1857), I, 257 35 
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English eliminated an industrial aristocracy of the Norman textile industry and 
the French railroads, the agitation against the unskilled Flemings who oc- 
cupied the lowest rung of the economic ladder in the department of Nord 
was no less vocal, even though in this instance mass deportations were 
avoided.” In Lyons native silkworkers expelled their Savoyard “brethren.” 1° 
In sum, virulent xenophobia, feeding on economic insecurity, was more 
characteristic of the urban masses than was any sentiment of international 
fraternity. 

A second modification must be made in the overidealization of the peuple 
by considering the widespread popular outbreaks against the nascent machine 
age, outbreaks that may have surpassed the scope of the earlier and much 
better-known Luddite riots in England. At least three forms of this industrial 
sabotage (it is perhaps no accident that the word is of French coinage) were 
by-products of the French Revolution of 1848: in Paris bands of unemployed 
printers smashed the mechanical printing presses on which they blamed their 
plight, demanding the reintroduction of hand presses. After several days 
of machine breaking, organized printing workers themselves took the lead 
in putting a stop to the movement.** Secondly, on a much vaster scale, the 
recently built railway lines radiating from Paris came under attack by mobs 
led by teamsters, innkeepers, and others whose livelihood the railroads had 
endangered." While the violence was particularly widespread in the Paris 
outskirts, it expanded along the two major lines to Normandy and the Bel- 
gian frontier and was marked by burning railroad trestles and station houses. 
Thirdly, in a number of textile centers stretching from Normandy to Cham- 
pagne, factory workers, probably encouraged by the owners of obsolete 
workshops, broke up power machinery and in some cases set the mills on 
fire 10 

What picture emerges when this underside of the Revolution is taken 
into consideration? The traditional interpretation of the revolutionaries, 
which laid stress on their forbearance and idealism, remains partly valid 
and becomes even more creditable in the light of a recent analysis of nine- 


12 F, Lentacker, "Les ouvriers belges dans le département du Nord au milieu du xrx* 
siècle,” Revue du Nord, XXXVI (No. 149, 1956), 5-14. For the governmental attitude in 
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13 Le Journal d'un bourgeois de Lyons, ed. Justin Godart (Paris, 1924), 59, 66-71; id., 
À Lyons, en 1848: Les Voraces (Paris, 1948), 43-47. 

14 The most complete account of these incidents is in Paul Chauvet, Les ouvriers du livre 
en France de 1789 à la constitution de la Fédération du Livre (Paris, 1956), 174-77. 

15 The most detailed account for the Parisian Basin is found in Louis Chevalier, “Les 
fondements économiques et sociaux de l'histoire politique dans la région parisienne," unpub- 
lished these es lettres, University of Paris, 1950, 189-92. See also Deyon, "Aspects indus- 
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teenth-century Paris. The “laboring poor” of Paris, the demographer Louts 
Chevalier maintains, lived in conditions of such degradation that they be- 
came indistinguishable from the criminal classes!" On the whole the re- 
strained behavior of the workers in 1848 does not bear out Chevalier’s con- 
tentions. Yet historians must also recognize that the Revolution of 1848 
was more than a fraternal banquet: it unleashed a wave of violence that 
sought to redress social grievances which had nothing to do with revolution- 
ary ideology. It would indeed have been astounding if, after two years of 
bread shortage and unemployment, the “people” had really played the role 
of plaster saints en blouse assigned to them by republican mythology. 


Much has been made of the ineffectiveness of the revolutionary leaders 
of 1848, their imitativeness, their verbosity, their bombast. No less a historian 
than Georges Lefebvre, in a Sorbonne lecture delivered in 1946,? contrasted 
the realism of the eighteenth-century revolutionaries steeped in classicism 
cum science with the sick romanticism of the generation of 1848 which 
unfitted its members for constructive action. Charles Pouthas has similarly 
viewed the Revolution of 1848, not merely in terms of the inadequate per- 
formance of specific figures or of circumstance, but as an indictment of the 
psychology of a whole generation.? No doubt the revolutionaries of 1848 did 
fail, and perhaps the harsh words are fully justified. One may speculate, 
however, whether those revolutionaries who were carried away on the night 
of August 4, 1789, or the Bolsheviks who began their governmental career 
by abolishing the death penalty were any less "messianic"—to use J. L. Tal- 
mon's terminology—than the leaders of 1848. Perhaps the difference between 
these eighteenth- and twentieth-century romantic idealists on one hand, and 
the "forty-eighters" on the other, was that the former were given an oppor- 
tunity to learn through experience, whereas in 1848 such opportunity was 
cut short by the disaster of the June insurrection. 

Even were we to admit the romantic incapacity of the revolutionary 
leadership, the militant rank and file of revolution cannot be accused of 
romanticism. Gustave Flaubert, who bad made a point of going to Paris on 
February 23 in order to study the Revolution "in its artistic aspect,"?? has 
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left us some brilliant satirical pages in his Sentimental Education?! To cite 
but one instance, for a reader of Flaubert it is difficult to view the revolu- 
tionary club movement in Paris on any but the novelist's terms: mild pan- 
demonium, a touch of pathos, and total lunacy. 

It may be that in the France of 1848 objective conditions were such that 
any revolution with social overtones was bound to fail. If one accepts this 
kind of metaphysical determinism, the actual behavior of the revolutionary 
leadership becomes quite irrelevant. If, on the other hand, the revolutionary 
situation is viewed as presenting a range of possibilities, Flaubert's picture 
of the popular politics of the time is misleading in its implications. If the new 
mass democracy, of which the clubs were symbolic, had a chance of success, 
its failure cannot be ascribed to its romantic Alice in Wonderland qualities.” 
The political clubs sought to fill three not always compatible roles. First, 
through lectures, speeches, and discussion they sought to indoctrinate a semi- 
literate electorate in the traditions of the republican movement—a task that, 
as Flaubert demonstrated, was tailor made for mordant satire. Secondly, the 
clubs inherited the ideal of direct democracy through popular pressure from 
the sociétés populaires of the Great Revolution. Finally, and this was by far 
their most time-absorbing activity, the clubs turned themselves into electoral 
and party machines that would give direction to the 300,000 Parisian voters in 
particular and the 10,000,000 French voters in general who had been turned 
loose. without direction, organization, or political experience. 

Despite the romantic stereotype, the study of surviving club minutes” 
has persuaded me that their political drive failed, not because their leaders 
and membership wallowed in murky generalities, but because they became 
so completely immersed in the manipulative techniques of mass democracy 
that they failed to consider middle-range objectives behind which the voters 
could be marshaled. Contrary to historical folklore, most clubs went much 
too far in being down to earth: the minutes are filled with eternal discus- 
sion of the registration and enrollment of National Guards, with voter regis- 
tration and voting procedures, with the scrutiny and nomination of officer 
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candidates to the National Guard and to the Constituent Assembly elections. 
Indeed, to such an extent did many clubs come to function like Democratic 
ward clubs, that upon the heels of the national elections interest of members 
dwindled, and many of the Parisian political clubs seem to have disappeared 
altogether. In short, even if the indictment of the revolutionary leadership 
as impractically romantic may be valid, among the lower echelons of the 
club movement an excessive preoccupation with narrowly practical politics 
was much more characteristic. 


A third major thesis with which I shall deal views the Revolution of 
1848 as a case study of the kind of bourgeois-proletarian class struggle that 
Karl Marx had envisaged in the Communist Manifesto and had indeed 
spelled out in The Class Struggles in France (1848-1850): “IE... the French 
proletariat, at the moment of a revolution, possesses in Paris actual power 
and influence which spur it on to drive beyond its means, in the rest of 
France it is crowded into single, scattered industrial centres. . . ."?* Here 
again is a generalization that cannot be simply dismissed. It is true, for exam- 
ple, that the provisional government, save for the two outsiders Louis Blanc 
and Alexandre Martin, better known by his nom de guerre Albert, was 
composed of politicians very conscious indeed of bourgeois values and aspira- 
tions.” It is also true that most of the short-lived reforms benefiting the 
working classes that were made into law in the first months after the Feb- 
ruary Revolution were imposed upon the government by popular pressures. 
It may further be argued that the savage repression of the June insurgents 
reflected the inflexibility of an entrenched middle class toward lower-class 
demands. It is not surprising that twentieth-century historians have con- 
cluded that “in the social turmoil appeared the first features of modern Marx- 
se 

The above interpretation raises at least three problems: Did Paris house 
the kind of urban proletariat envisaged by Marx and by most writers after 
him who have used the term? Had the kind of polarization of society that 
Marx prophesied actually taken place in mid-nineteenth-century Paris? Was 
there an unbridgeable gulf between the aspirations of the working classes 
and the dominant bourgeois ideology? 

As to the first of these, a proletariat of factory workers certainly did 


34 Karl Marx, The Class Struggles in France (1848-1850) (New York, 1935), 43. 

25 For an intelligent appraisal of the social and ideological background of the members 
of the government from a Marxist viewpoint, see Émile Tersen, Quarante-hwit ([Paris,] 1957), 
98-101. 

16 Palmer, History of the Modern World, 470. 
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exist in French textile centers such as Rouen-Elbeuf in Normandy, the Lille- 
Roubaix-Tourcoing complex in northern France,”” the mill towns of Alsace, 
and the silk center of Lyons. Paris, however, was in 1848 dominated, not by 
large-scale mechanized industry, but by craft workshops to the point where 
the ratio of employers to workers was about one to five. 'The survey under- 
` taken in 1848 under the auspices of the Paris Chamber of Commerce indi- 
cates that, though the city contained some modern mechanized enterprises 
including railroad repair shops, most of its labor force was to be found in 
traditional occupations such as cabinetmaking or in the completely non- 
mechanized building trades.?? Whatever class conflicts may have existed in 
Paris, they were unlikely to focus on the struggle of the relatively insignificant 
capitalist employers against their proletarian employees. 

This view of nineteenth-century Paris as a preindustrial city has been 
reinforced by recent studies of social stratification. By sampling marriage 
and inheritance registers, Adeline Daumard has shown that for the period 
which she studied—1820 to 1847—the Parisian class structure remained vir- 
tually unaltered.” During this whole period a working class of artisans, 
laborers, and factory operatives intermarried with domestics and shopkeepers. 
The Parisian masses of the first half of the nineteenth century appear almost 
indistinguishable from their equally heterogeneous ancestors, the revolu- 
tionary sans-culottes, as depicted in recent French historiography.®° In both 
instances we are dealing with an amalgam of journeymen, independent 
artisans, shopkeepers, wine merchants, and industrial workers (though the 
eighteenth-century grouping may have been somewhat more comprehensive) 
—a grouping, in any case, quite at variance with the kind of polarization 
that Marx prophesied. 

Upon closer inspection, even the traditional symbol of class dichotomy, 
the insurrection of June 1848, dissolves into a conflict of bewildering com- 
plexity. Rémi Gossez, in a preview of a definitive study of this abortive 
revolution, has shown that though manual workers were preponderant on 
the side of the insurgents, the part played by retail merchants, foremen, small 


27 For an interesting account of working-class organization in this area, see Charles Le 
compt, “Trois fraternelles dans la région lilloise en 1848,” and "Trois fraternelles dans la 
région lilloise en 1849," 1848, XLIV (No. 188, 1951), 32-48, 128-46. 

38 These semiofficial findings, which take up 1008 pages, are summarized in Histoire socialiste, 
ed. Jean Jaurès, IX, La République de 1848 (1848-1852), by Georges Renard (13 vols., Paris, 
1901-1908), 328-31. 

22 Adeline Daumard, “Une source d'histoire sociale: L'enregistrement des mutation par 
décès, Le XII* arrondissement en 1820 et 1847," Revue d'histoire économique et sociale, XXXV 
(No. 1, 1957), 52-75, and “Les relations sociales à Paris à l'époque de la monarchie constitu- 
tionnelle, d'après les registres paroissiaux des mariages," Population, XI (No. 3, 1957), 445-66. 

80 See the review article by R. R. Palmer, "Popular Democracy in the French Revolution,” 
French Historical Studies, 1 (No. 4, 1960), 445-69. 
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employers, cabaret keepers, and so forth, was not inconsiderable.?! The insur- 
rectionists also included large contingents of the Lumpenproletariat, to use 
the Marxist terminology, which according to all the rules should have been 
a counterrevolutionary vanguard. On the other side of the barricades among 
the forces of order, though shopkeepers, white-collar workers, professional 
men, and intellectuals predominated in the ranks of the National Guard, a 
very substantial minority of manual workers was also to be found there. 
Factory and workshop owner-managers were inconspicuous on either side; 
they were more intent on standing guard over their establishments than on 
serving in the ranks. In Gossez’s view, tension between worker and shop- 
keeper, tenant and landlord, the reciprocal hostility of peasant soldier and 
city dweller of peasant origin, as well as purely personal vendettas, distorted 
any "classical" pattern of class struggle. 

In the realm of ideology a similar blurring of the lines of class conflict 
took place. While there is no denying the existence of a chasm between 
lower-class aspirations and the middle-class ideology of 1848, earnest, if ulti- 
mately unsuccessful, conciliation attempts were undertaken, not only by 
members of the provisional government, but in the middle echelons of the 
revolutionary elite. 

A striking and extensively documented example of this spirit of class 
conciliation can be traced in the surviving minutes of the Société démocratique 
centrale, a political club drawing upon a membership of professional men, 
intellectuals, and businessmen, many of whom occupied important posts in 
the Paris National Guard and in the municipal administration? All of them 
were old-line republicans, and most of them were wealthy enough to have 
voted under the restrictive suffrage of the July Monarchy. They were not só- 
cialists; they had little information on current social reform programs; they cer- 
tainly had no direct social contact with anyone who wore the blouse of the 
workingman. Nonetheless they chose to collaborate with the Comité central 
des ouvriers de la Seine, the.nearest thing to a genuine political workers' 
movement, in nominating candidates to run for the Constituent Assembly. 
In fact, this eminently bourgeois gathering became increasingly critical of 
the provisional government's failure to improve the status of the lower classes. 
It is true that when, in June, a decision was necessary, the members of the 
Société démocratique centrale dutifully fought the insurgents with their 
National Guard units. Yet even at this late date a vice-president of the club 


381 Rémi Gossez, “Les antagonismes sociaux au xix” siècle,” Revue économique, I (No. 3, 
1956), 439-57. i , 

32 Peter Amann, "A French Revolutionary Club in 1848: The Société démocratique cen- 
trale,” doctoral dissertation, University of Chicago, 1958, 9-46, furnishes an analysis of these 
club minutes. 
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and National Guard officer, Victor Masson, was shot down on a barricade 
while trying to negotiate a truce between the two sides." Though conciliation 
had in fact failed, it must be recognized that this was a policy that had 
enlisted the support of a significant segment of the political-minded bour- 
geoisie. 


I take issue, finally, with a fourth generalization which views the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 as a strictly urban and chiefly Parisian phenomenon ?*—in sharp 
contrast to the revolutionary linkage of city and countryside in 1789. On 
one level this interpretation cannot be challenged: while there had been 
rural disorders for some time,” the July Monarchy was toppled, not by 
grain riots in the countryside, but by revolutionary action in the streets of the 
capital. It can be pointed out, however, that in July 1789 the Paris rising 
had the same kind of short-run decisiveness: the peasant revolution climaxed 
by the grande peur broadened the aims of the national revolution. Ás 
Lefebvre has pointed out, the originality of the Great Revolution consisted 
of the meshing of a series of essentially separate movements.* 

The Second Republic saw not one but at least three distinguishable waves 
of agrarian revolution. While these never reached the scope of the great 
fear of 1789, they were substantial movements which, taken as a block, 
constitute the last Jacquerie in France, or at least until the Fifth Republic. 
In contrast to 1789, however, no synchronization of the agrarian with the 
Parisian revolution was ever achieved. 

The first of these agrarian movements paralleled the assault on the rail- 
roads and on the power looms, a desperate last sally by economic groups 
that were being by-passed. In rural terms this was the last stand of the poorer, 
economically backward regions of peasant France—the Alpine departments, 
the departments of the Massif Central and those of the Pyrenees, together 
with some adjacent areas—reacting to the pressure of population, the weight ' 
of indebtedness, the disintegration of collective property and communal 
privileges, the collapse of cottage industry in the general economic depres- 


83 Gossez, "Antagonismes sociaux,” 441. 

84 The otherwise competent brief study by Gaston Martin, La Révolution de 1848 (ad ed., 
Paris, 1959), is an extreme example of this orientation: it never even mentions the countryside. 
American textbooks carry a passing reference to the hostility or apathy of the peasants. 

85 Albert Soboul, “La question paysanne en 1848," La Pensée (No. 18, 1948), 64—66; 
Christianne Marcilhacy, "Les caractéres de la crise sociale et politique de 1846 à 1852 dans le 
département du Loiret," Revue d'histoire moderne et contemporaine, VI (Jan.-May 1959), 
14-17. For a geographical survey and classification, see Rémi Gossez, “A propos de la carte des 
troubles de 1846-47,” Études, Société d'histoire de la Révolution de 1848, XIX (1956), 1-3; 
Georges Dupeux, "Aspects agricoles de la crise: Le département de Loire-et-Cher," :bid., 84-87. 

36 Georges Lefebvre, The Coming oj the French Revolution (New York, 1957), 5, and 
“La Révolution française dans l'histoire du monde," Etudes sur la Revolution frangatse (Paris, 
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sion.?" The news of the fall of the monarchy set off widespread attempts to 
regain collective rights of which peasants had been deprived since the Revolu- 
tion of 1789. Particularly in the departments of the Pyrenees whole villages 
rose up in arms against administration of the Forest Codes of 1827 and 1837 
which had deprived them of customary cutting rights dating back, in some 
cases, to the thirteenth century? In a number of areas these risings soon 
turned against the local moneylenders, which in Alsace meant large-scale 
anti-Semitic outbreaks? Both the erosion of communal rights and the de- 
pendence on the usurer were peasant problems that predated the Revolution 
of 1848. The February Days merely roused false hopes of direct redress of 
these grievances, hopes deceived by the appearance of mobile columns of 
regulars, sent in the name of the Republic. 

Peasant reaction to the imposition of the 45 per cent surtax by the repub- 
lican regime in Paris is more widely known. This second wave of peasant 
outbreaks beginning in March 1848 was directly related to the political deci- 
sions in the national capital. Resistance developed in those regions least able 
to pay, that is, in the same area where the first wave of violence had barely 
subsided. The same mobile columns that had repressed the initial agrarian 
movement were now turned to the collection of the new land tax. The scope 
of this military operation in the French countryside should not be under- 
estimated: about fifty thousand regulars were involved, a larger number of 
army personnel than was at General Louis Eugéne Cavaignac’s disposal in 
suppressing the June insurrection in Paris.*° 

It has long been recognized that the imposition of the 45 per cent surtax, 
which, incidentally, shifted the fiscal burden from the business community 
to the landowners,** was politically disastrous to the consolidation of the 


87 Albert Soboul, "La communauté rurale (xvimu* au xix" siècles): Problèmes de base,” 
Revue de synthése, 3d Ser. (1957), 283—307, and Charles Pouthas, La population francaise 
pendant la première moitié du xix" siècle (Paris, 1956), Chap. vin, for long-range views of 
these developments. The most complete account of peasant disorders is Albert Soboul, “La 
question paysanne en 1848," La Pensée (Nos. 18, 19, 1948), 25-37, 55-66, and for representa- 
ate documents, “Les troubles agraires de 1848," 1848, XXIX (Nos. 180, 181, 1948), 1-20, 
39-61. 

88 Suzanne Coquerelle, "Les droits collectifs er les troubles agraires dans les Pyrénées 
(1848) ,” Actes du 78° Congrès des Sociétés savantes, Toulouse, 1953 (Paris, 1954), 345-64; 
J.-L. Pene, “La révolte de Barousse en 1848," Revue de Comminges, LXVIII (Nos. 1, 2, 
1955), 13-30, 79-913 Louis Clarenc, "Les troubles de la Barousse en 1848," Annales du Midi, 
LXIII (No. 16, 1951), 329-48. 

39 Félix Ponteil, 1848 (3d ed., Paris, 1955), 61-62; Rodolphe E. Reuss, Histoire d'Alsace 
Paris, 1912), 329; F. G. Dreyfus, "La crise dans un département de l'Est: Le Bas-Rhin," 

tides, Société d'histoire de la Révolution de 1848, XIX (1956), 242-43. 

«0 Suzanne Coquerelle, “L'Armée et la répression dans les campagnes (1848),” ibid., XVIII 

(1955), 121-59. : 

41 According to Rémi Gossez, the first proceeds of the land tax went to finance the dis- 
count banks in Paris and other large cities newly created to meet the credit needs of the busi- 
ness community. ("La résistance à l'impót: Les quarante-cinq centimes,” ibid., XV (1953), 91- 
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Second Republic. Recent investigation has suggested that the political impact 
of the land tax was much more complex than had been assumed.*^ Indeed, 
it pointed toward the political peasant revolution that began in 1849. Initially, 
the peasants turned against the provisional government and the Parisian 
workers for whose benefit, they believed, the tax had been levied. In many 
cases, peasants refused to pay, since they believed that the Constituent Assem- 
bly would repeal this fiscal imposition. When, on the contrary, the Constitu- 
ent Assembly maintained the surtax and even collected it with greater energy, 
rural anger vented itself against the moderate Republic and its symbol, 
General Cavaignac—a sentiment of which Bonapartist propaganda was quick 
to take advantage. When, upon his election to the presidency, Louis Napoleon 
failed to reverse the fiscal policy of the Second Republic, the poorer rural 
areas became widely receptive to Montagnard propaganda. 

Throughout the same backward areas of southeastern, central, and south- 
western France that had seen the two earlier waves of agrarian outbreaks in 
1848, a political radicalization of the peasantry took place in 1849 that was 
sufficiently dramatic for one recent historian of the Alpine departments to 
speak of a new revolution, the "Revolution of the Peasant Republic.”* In 
1848 political radicalism had been an urban phenomenon. The June insur- 
rection disillusioned its urban supporters with the Republic. The “demo-socs” 
of 1849, despite superficial resemblance to the radicals of 1848, appealed 
instead to a peasant clientele in terms of peasant needs, chiefly cheap credit. 
Most of the eighteen departments in which they gained a clear majority, 
and the twenty-three others where they garnered more than 40 per cent of 
the vote, were agricultural departments of the southeast, center, and south- 
west.?® Peasant radicalism died hard: the 25,000-30,000 peasants of the Alpine 
departments who resisted Louis Napoleon’s coup d’état by force of arms did 
so, not in support of an alien constitution, but in behalf of a revolutionary 
peasant republic in the making.*® While this interpretation is far removed 


13 Ibid., passim. 

48 Philippe Vigier, “La Seconde République dans la région alpine" [résumé de these], 
L'Informasion historique (No. 3, 1960), 125-26. On the other hand, Christianne Marcilhacy, 
on the basis of her study of the department of Loiret, is persuaded that the coup d'état fore- 
stalled a great agrarian uprising planned for 1852. (“Caractéres,” 54-59.) 

44 Jeanne Gaillard, “La question du crédit et les almanachs autour de 1850," Études, Société 
d'histoire de la Révolution de 1848, XVI (No. 3, 1954), 79-87; see also Mlle. Marcilhacy, 
"Caractéres," 21—26, who contends that in the department of Loiret radical propaganda con- 
centrated on the peasantry and agricultural workers as early as the spring of 1848. For the 
specific appeal to the peasants in the mountainous center during the electoral campaign of 1849, 
see Jacques Bouillon, "Les élections législatives du 13 mai 1849 en Limousin," Bulletin de la 
Société archéologique et historique dit Limouiin, LXXXIV (No. 3, 1954), 467-97. 

45 Id., “Les démocrates-socialistes aux élections de 1849," Revue française de sciences poli- 
tiques, VI (No. 1, 1956), 70-95. | 

46 As late as 1915, Mile. Marcilhacy heard a peasant in the central department of Allier 
repeat, “1852, c'est l'année de la Révolution," without himself knowing what this meant. 
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from the cliché of the apathetic peasantry, two qualifications must be borne 
in mind. First, in the northern half of France the peasants' role was passive, 
either because of a more advanced and more prosperous agrarian economy, 
or, as in the case of the Vendée and of Britanny, because of the strength of a 
conservative political tradition. Secondly, the revolutions in the countryside 
never meshed with a broader national movement and hence were ultimately 
ineffective, 

The problem of provincial revolution raises the corollary question of the 
relationship between regional and national history during the Second Repub- 
lic. Careful research on a departmental and regional scale has recently em- 
phasized the bewildering diversity of human, hence political, environments. 
In the single department of Loiret (an area the size of an average mid- 
western county), for instance, Christianne Marcilhacy* distinguishes no 
less than four regions with distinctive socioeconomic structure and tradi- 
tion, which determined the political response of the local inhabitants. The 
poorest of these regions, the malaria-ridden Sologne, never stirred in the grip 
of a tenacious local nobility; the only slightly less impoverished Gátinais, on 
the other hand, responded with unabashed radicalism to the Revolution, 
perhaps because its inhabitants could remember more prosperous days. Simi- 
larly in the Parisian Basin, the massive conservatism of the small peasants of 
the Champagne powilleuse, unchallenged in their own region, contrasted with 
the republican peasantry of certain parts of Beauce and Brie. In the former 
case, the only threat came from the Parisian agitators, the partageux; in the 
latter, the threatening domination of the local oligarchy of large landlords 
made the peasants look to the Republic.*® 

These regional investigations, moreover, have also revealed a deceptive 
gap between political appearance and reality. While Paris did indeed enjoy 
a monopoly in the manufacture of party slogans and programs, in the prov- 
inces these national symbols cloaked local or regional issues and conflicts. 
In several departments surrounding the capital, for example, the February 
Revolution signaled a series of municipal revolutions reminiscent of 1789, in 
which the middle and lower bourgeoisie ousted the local power elite under 


(Marcilhacy, “Caractères,” 54.) Vigier, "Seconde République,” 125; Marcel Dessal, “Le complot 
de Lyons ct la résistance au coup d'état dans les départements du Sud-Est," 1848, XLIV (No. 
188, 1951), 83-96, stresses the conspiratorial background of the December 1851 insurrection; 
Claude Lévy, “Notes sur les fondements sociaux de l'insurrection de décembre en province," 
L’Information historique, XVI (No. 4, 1954), 142-45, emphasizes the coincidence of resistance 
centers with areas of backward farming. It should be noted, however, that not all who yoted 
for the radicals in 1849 joined the 1851 uprising. See M. Sourniol, “La République de 1848 
dans la Drôme,” Bulletin de la Société d'histoire moderne, XLVI (No. 14, 1949), 5-8. 

47 Marcilhacy, “Caractères,” 5 ff. 

48 Chevalier, “Fondements,” 531. 
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the banner of republicanism.*? In the Lyons region, on the other hand, local 
administrative authorities remained virtually untouched by the Revolution.% 
A variety of social and religious conflicts and traditional behavior patterns 
were camouflaged under made-in-Paris political party labels. Among the 
party chiefs of the Alpine highlands, “republicanism” or “antirepublicanism” 
was as much a function of clan loyalities and clan vendettas as of economic 
interest or ideological attraction. In the department of Dróme the Hugue- 
not enclave of the central valley constituted the backbone of republicanism, 
fighting the coup d'état of December 1851 in a defensive reflex born of age- 
old persecution.? Rozoy-en-Brie (Seine-et-Marne), on the other hand, was 
a center of active republicanism during the years of the Second Republic, 
chiefly because of the persistence of the radicalism that had made it the 
seat of the departmental Committee of Public Safety in 1793 Despite the 
formal centralization of French administration, the provinces tended to 
translate Parisian politics into their own terms. By underlining the contrast 
between national (or rather Parisian) and regional history, recent research 
has thus dimmed the prospects for a comprehensive history of the Second 
Republic that would truly encompass all of France. 

Despite such discouragement, some elements for a new synthetic inter- 
pretation of the French Revolution of 1848 are at hand. Any tenable explana- 
tion of 1848 must take into account the confluence of several distinct trends 
in nineteenth-century French society, some of which have not attracted his- 
torians” attention until recent years: the industrialization of the country; 
the pressure of a rising population; the economic depression of the 1840's; 
the French revolutionary tradition itself, 

Economic historians are agreed that by 1848 France had built up 
substantial industry of the British type behind the tariff walls of the post- 
. Napoleonic regimes. Up to the middle of the century, however, industrial 
ization had merely raised new problems without solving old ones. Contem- 
poraries tended to deplore conditions in the new mill towns (a judgment 
confirmed by the industria] outbreaks discussed at the beginning of this 
article), though they might differ on remedies or prospects for the future. 

49 Thid., 284. 
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At the same time the new industrialization, particularly in textiles, had seri- 
ously undercut the cottage industries which had traditionally supplemented 
the incomes of large sections of the peasantry. As late as 1848 industrialization 
had not yet reached the "take-off" point, to use the phrase popularized by 
W. W. Rostow, and was unable to absorb the growing rural overpopulation. 

In spite of all that has been said about the laggard nineteenth-century 
French birth rate, this rate produced a steady population growth between 
1750 and 1850.99 This increase, by wiping out the material gains realized 
by the peasants from the Great Revolution, sharpened a universal land 
hunger. In the “underdeveloped” southwestern department of Ariége, for 
instance, a population density of fifty persons per square kilometer prevailed 
in x846 as compared to a mere twenty a hundred years later when the de- 
partment was still largely agricultural and forest land.°® 

These problems of industrialization and population growth were under- 
lined and accentuated by what French economic historians deem to have 
been the last great economic depression of the preindustrial type (character- 
istically beginning with a crop failure and only gradually spreading to indus- 
try) which after the 1848 Revolution turned into the first modern depres- 
sion, paralyzing commerce and industry by a crisis of confidence and hence 
of credit?" In dealing the deathblow to cottage industry and thus to the 
prosperity of the countryside, the economic crisis of 1846-1850 forced the 
large-scale internal migrations that helped to set the stage for the economic 
"take-off" of the 1850's. 

In 1848, however, any solution still lay in the future. In the face of funda- 
mental problems brought on by industrialization and population growth 
and heightened by economic crisis, the French revolutionary tradition pro- 
vided little constructive insight. Its basic doctrines, fashioned in the success- 
ful struggle against the hierarchical society of the eighteenth century, had _ 
been only superficially refurbished to meet the novel problems of the nine- 
teenth century? Post-Napoleonic attempts to readapt the doctrine lacked 

58 There is a first-rate synthesis of nineteenth-century French demographic history in C.-H. 
Pouthas, La population frangaise pendant la premiere moitié du xix* siécle (Paris, 1956), 
which presents this continuity as its main thesis. 

56 Michel Chevalier, “Notes sur les usurpations de terres en Couserans au milieu du xix* 
siècle,” Annales du Midi, LXI (No. 1, 1949), 325-26. 

57 Etudes, XIX (La Roche-sur-Yon, 1956), of the “Bibliothèque de la Révolution de 1848," 
1s especially devoted to this problem under the title of “Aspects de la crise et de la dépression 
de l'économie française au milieu du xix* siccle—1846-1851.” A number of regional studies 
contained in the collection are summed up by C.-E. Labrousse, "Panoramas de la crise," ibid., 
"OSA T Ende of no recent study dealing specifically with the adequacy of the French revolu- 
tionary tradition in meeting nineteenth-century problems. The best brief account of the trans- 
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analytical acumen, precision, and, above all, universal acceptance. The 
great common core of the tradition in 1848, its faith in political equality, 
was no answer to the problems of the new age. A determinist might main- 
tain that among available French ideologies only Bonapartism provided the 
kind of dynamic pragmatism that this crisis called for, even though this 
may be the wisdom of hindsight or excessive charity on the part of historians 
in awarding to Louis Napoleon full credit for French economic growth. 

In 1848 France faced critical social problems that became closely linked 
in the depression following 1845. While these problems, though but dimly 
perceived as a general malaise by contemporaries, helped to create the 
revolutionary situation in mid-nineteenth-century France, the Revolution 
itself, drawing on a largely irrelevant tradition, was unable to provide an 
adequate solution. This, I would suggest, might serve as the starting point 
for any synthesis meaningful for our own age, though the elaboration of 
any over-all interpretation is clearly beyond the scope of this article. 

This article has sought to qualify a number of widely accepted generaliza- 
tions about the French Revolution of 1848 and the Second Republic. The 
revolutionary idealism of the masses must be balanced against their chauvin- 
ism and blind violence. The Marxist view of bourgeois-proletarian polarity 
proves illusory on closer inspection, since even in the Paris of 1848 the pre- 
industrial society of the eighteenth century still prevailed. Among the lower 
ranks of the revolutionary leadership, overabsorption in the technical aspects 
of politics looms larger than “romanticism” or “political messianism.” The 
interpretation of 1848 as a strictly urban movement ignores the uncoordinated, 
but not insignificant, revolutions of the countryside. The thorny problem 
of the relation of national to regional history in its impact on the study 
of the Second Republic has been introduced though scarcely solved. Finally, 
I have suggested some general guidelines for a new synthesis. 

While the picture that emerges is more complicated than traditional 
generalizations allow, historians are probably not attracted to the study of 
revolutions by their classic simplicity. Revolutions—and the French Revolu- 
tion of 1848 is a case in point—permit the historian to penetrate beneath 
tradition and routine to reveal, if only briefly, the machinery of a society in 
all its fascinating complexity. 

59 For a less charitable view of Louis Napoleon than has recently been fashionable, see Alan 


B. Spitzer's bibliographical study, “The Good Napoleon JH,” French Historical Studies, Il 
(No. 3, 1962), 308~29. 


Ihe Exiled Revolutionaries and the French 
Political Police in the 1850's 


Howard C. Payne and Henry Grossuans* 


THE defeat of the French ultrarevolutionary movements of 1848-1849 created 
a group of political activists who were déracinés. Socialists, Communists, 
Jacobins, and Red Republicans were reduced to the status of journalists with- 
out newspapers, speakers without rostrums, politicians without parties, and 
patriots without a country. Unable to accept revolutionary defeat, many of 
the most brilliant and most dedicated of these men were forced into exile. 
Embittered and frustrated, they lived abroad as outcasts and professional 
revolutionaries, pledged to the destruction of old France and the creation 
of a new society built upon its ruins. 

These radicals were influenced by nineteenth-century revolutionary ideol- 
ogies recently characterized by J. L. Talmon as “political messianism.” Never 
united and differing in ideology and in tactics, the leaders and members 
of various revolutionary sects expressed a common faith in “a universal 
gospel, based on a vision of the oneness of history and the unity of mankind.” 
They expected to realize this vision by a vast proletarian act of social regen- 
eration that would transcend national boundaries and fulfill the purposes of 
“history.” The result would be the fusion of individual liberty and collec- 
tivist social harmony symbolized by the battle cry “la république démocra- 
tique et sociale!” 

The inconsistencies, vagueness, and organizational weakness of political 
messianism now seem obvious. But in the years immediately following the 
1848 Revolution, two opposing groups kept alive the “red specter.” By 
far the larger of these groups, believing itself and the traditional] arrangements 
of French society menaced by the revolutionary doctrines, supported the 
repressive policies of the Second Republic and, during the first decade of the 
Second Empire, the Bonapartist dictatorship. A smaller group, the defeated, 
continued to fight for the revolutionary ideas. Most of them had fled; some 
carried on within France. Each group believed in the “red specter,” the one 


* Mr. Payne is a professor and Mr. Grosshans, a lecturer at Washington State University. 
The former is the author of "Theory and Practice of Political Police during the Second Empire 
in France" (Journal of Modern History, XXX [Mar. 1958] ); the latter wrote “Superfluous 
Persons and Spiteful People: A Russian Literary Controversy” (Western Humanities Review, XI 
[Summer 1957]). Both are interested mainly in modern European history 

1 See J. L. Talmon, Political Messianism: The Romantic P Phase (New York, 1960), 15-31. 
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with fear, the other with hope. For one, authoritarian government in France 
provided indispensable shelter against revolutionary destruction; for the 
other, Bonapartist dictatorship was the obstacle to the achievement of utopian 
reforms. 

Some of the exiled generals, lieutenants, and privates of the remnant of 
the French revolutionary army resided in Belgium, Spain, the United States, 
and Switzerland. But the greatest revolutionary effort came from refugees in 
England. Alexandre Ledru-Rollin, *the Man of the Revolution, the Guardian 
of the Old Republic," and Louis Blanc, who claimed to speak on behalf of the 
French socialist movement, had fled to Britain. There also were Pierre 
Leroux, author of De la ploutocratie and other writings in defense of the 
French revolutionary movement; Alphonse Esquiros, who in 1840 published 
L'évangile du peuple, which had portrayed Jesus as a revolutionary search- 
ing for justice, and who in 1848 had been editor of Le peuple; Théophile 
Thoré, lawyer, art critic, and in 1848 the editor of Vrate république; Jean 
Colfavru, a member of the famous Club des hommes libres; Félix Pyat, 
author of Le chiffonnier de Paris; Charles Ribeyrolles, former editor of La 
réforme; and Philippe Faure, who had been on the editorial staff of Félicité 
Lamennais's Le peuple constituant. In all, approximately one thousand of 
those who could not accept either the Second Republic or the Second Empire 
settled in England? 

The exiles believed that their flight was only a temporary retreat and that 
they were the unhappy victims of a historical mistake that would soon be 
corrected. 'The Russian Alexander Herzen, who was himself an exile in 
London from 1852 to 1865, noted that the French refugees thought only of 
their triumphant past and their golden future but never of the painful pres- 
ent. “The exiles did not yet believe in the permanence of their enemy's tri- 
umph; the intoxication of their recent successes had not yet passed off, the 
applause and songs of the victorious people were still ringing in their ears. 
They firmly believed that their defeat was a momentary reverse, and did not 
unpack their bags.”* 

The refugees would not retire from politics, and exile did not shake their 
faith in the revolutionary future. The logic of history, which for Blanc traced 
“out the roads that gradually lead to socialism," promised Ledru-Rollin the 
ultimate victory of republicanism through universal suffrage and assured 
Pyat that he would find the path to revolutionary success. Whether the logic 


2 See A. R. Calman, Ledru-Rollin après 1848 et les proscrits français en Angleterre (Paris, 
1921), 135. 

3 A. I. Herzen, My Past and Thoughts: The Memoirs of Alexander Herzen (6 vols., Lon- 
don, 1924-27), W, 59. 
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itself or his assurance in it cleared all the clouds of rhetoric in which he 
wandered cannot be documented. While refugees who came to London in 
the summer of 1848 had plausible grounds for their certainty that exile was 
to be only a passing inconvenience, Victor Schoelcher, who arrived in 1852, 
drew upon deeper faith. He assured his countrymen that “December 2 is an 
accident, unhappy and dismal, but it is only an accident. 'The revolution is 
not finished.”* The exiles clung to their various messianic faiths in spite of 
historical facts and, at least to some extent, deserved Pierre Proudhon’s scath- 
ing indictment: “With your great mots de guerre on the subject of kings and 
the fraternity of people, with your revolutionary parades and all this hurly- 
burly of demagogues, you have until now been no more than windbags!”* 

The belief that revolution continued to menace French society and the 
French state was widely shared by those guardians of law and order, the 
members of France’s highly centralized administrative bureaucracy. Since 
the days of the First Empire, the prefectorial hierarchy of the Ministry of 
Interior and that of the public prosecutors, or “judiciary police,” under the 
Ministry of Justice, had enjoyed comprehensive political police powers and 
dudes? The Revolution of 1848 had only temporarily interrupted their 
vigilant surveillance of public opinion, the press, and political associations. 
During the reaction following the June Days of 1848 and during the presi- 
dency of Louis Napoleon from December 1848 until December 1851, the 
bureaucracy, and especially the prefects, acted against all forms of radicalism. 
Armed with repressive legislation, the prefects and the judiciary police 
scoured the country for “secret societies,” real or fancied, and eliminated or 
effectively curbed a considerable part of the radical newspaper press. 

In France, in the years between 1850 and 1870, the term “political police” 
signified no spectacular cloak-and-dagger operations; nor did it apply only to 
a specialized group of police officials, Ministers, prefects, public prosecutors, `~- 
and mayors, together with their subordinates, including policemen, performed 
political police functions along with routine administrative duties, Political 
police meant surveillance of suspects, periodic and special reports, and pre- 
ventive and repressive security operations ranging from secret police work 
to public propaganda. Thus the responsibilities of the political police encom- 


* Victor Schoelcher, Histoire des crimes du deux décembre (London, 1852), 17. 

5 Quoted by G. J. Weill, Histoire du parti républicain en France de 1814 à 1870 (Paris, 
1928), 252. 

9 Political police functions in France's nearly ninety départements were distributed through 
“administrative police” of the prefectorial hierarchy under the Ministry of Interior and the 
“judiciary police” in twenty-seven regional jurisdictions headed by the procureurs-généraux, 
or public prosecutors, under the Ministry of Justice. Cooperation in political police activities was 
usually close between these two bureaucracies, whose surveillance, reports, and action extended 
down to the smallest commune in matters affecting political security. In Paris the prefect of 
police, in addition to other duties, directed political police operations, nominally under the 
Ministry of Interior. 
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passed public opinion, the press, and organizations of every kind. The direc- 
tors of political police activities were dignitaries, members of an indispensable 
administrative elite, with traditions of state service and official integrity. 
They were not men who sought the pittance of police informers and whose 
positions depended upon manipulating a false “red specter.” With strikingly 
similar attitudes they welcomed, urged, and assisted the advent of Bona- 
partist dictatorship before and during the coup d’état in December 1851." 
Their reward was an opportunity to administer France more arbitrarily and 
thus combat a “red specter” in which they believed. Especially in the 1850's, 
as the French archives amply attest, administrators from local mayors and 
commissaires de police up to the Ministers of Interior and Justice were far too 
concerned with the alleged “red specter” for it to have been no more than 
a cynical invention for propaganda uses.? 

French police officials believed that a country-wide network of revolu- 
tionary secret societies existed in France and that these societies responded 
to the commands of refugee leaders. Confidential administrative correspond- 
ence at all levels of the French police hierarchy reported the evidence of a 
great underground conspiracy. One may now doubt the accuracy of some 
of the reports submitted to the Ministries of Justice and Interior, but the 
following words must have seemed a strong warning to officials in Paris who 
read hundreds of similar accounts between 1849 and 1851. “Can it be doubted 
that a vast conspiracy embraces all France and probably a part of Europe? 
The conspirators’ organization is complete at this very moment. Everywhere, 
everywhere, it is uniform. Everywhere, their plans are the same, and their 
means of execution identical.” !? ' 

Neither the repression preceding the coup d'état nor the more drastic 
reaction following it eliminated officialdom's fears. The very success of wide- 
- spread police action confirmed fears that eternal vigilance was the price of 


T Howard C. Payne, “Theory and Practice of Political Police during the Second Empire in 
France," Journal of Modern History, XXX (Mar. 1958), 14-23, and "Preparation of a Coup 
- d'État: Administrative Centralization and Police Powers in France, 1849-51,” in Studies in 
Modern European History in Honor of Franklin Charles Palm, ed. Frederick J. Cox e£ al. (New 
York, 1956), 175-202. 

8 This conclusion is based upon intensive examination of the following series in the Archives 
Nationales [hereafter cited as AN] for the 1850’s: F'* (general administration), F'* III (cor- 
respondence of prefects), F' (general police), F'* (press), BB'* (Ministry of Justice, political 
series), BB” (reports of the procureurs- généraux). It is further supported by a regional sampling 
in the archives of the parquet in Aix-en-Provence and the Archives Départementales [hereafter 
cited as AD] in Marseille and Grenoble, Series M. 

9 Officials of both hierarchies made extensive political reports up the chain of administrative 
command. The tone, assumptions, and stereotyped attitudes of these officials are extraordinarily 
similar; thus "typical" viewpoints arc casily noticed. Citations here are taken mainly from 
reports of the successive procurerrs-généraux resident, during the 1850's, in Lyon, Grenoble, 
Aix-en-Provence, Nimes, Montpellier, and Paris. Thus 2 large, regional sampling of attitudes is 
possible, based upon areas of diversified traditions and social customs. 

10 Procurcur-général [hereafter cited as PG] at Montpellier, May 7, 1851, AN, BB" 380. 
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security. Ás a typical report of 1852 concluded, “the calm is more apparent 
than real.” !! Nor did the tone of such reports change significantly through 
out the 1850's. 

Although authorities made public use of the "red specter" to justify the 
coup d'état and its consequences, they were not necessarily insincere or 
purely opportunistic. Prefects, public prosecutors, and ministers were not 
recruited from that part of French society likely to ignore, still less to applaud, 
the radical programs of 1848. If others with conservative or bourgeois values 
and interests were shocked by the apparent nihilism of “la république démo- 
cratique et sociale," so were officials involved in political police activity, and 
perhaps even more. Granting that the stereotyped fears also expressed what 
was expected of them, still, as bureaucrats accustomed to orderly, paternalistic 
administration, they were alarmed and confused by the radical eruption of 
1848. Sensing the latent power of an industrial proletariat, they lacked clear 
insight into the new social problems of an industrial society. In a time of 
rapid change, they defended essentially static views of order and morality 
against what a confidential report called the apocalyptic vision of “the most 
ardent communism, table rase of present society, and government of the 
sovereign people by and for itself.” 1? A view repeatedly expressed was that 
the administration must accept the arduous role of stern disciplinarian and 
benevolent tutor, opposing "false ideas" by re-education in the old-fashioned 
virtues of religion, modesty, and thrift as antidotes against the new passion 
for vice, luxury, and excessive materialism.” 

Administrators often admitted that the coup d'état had eliminated imme- 
diate dangers. But the French people were “so very inconstant in their im- 
pressions" ** that years of tutelage would be required before they recovered 
“completely regular habits” of thought and behavior. “Socialism,” after 
the corruption wrought by the "vain utopias" of 1848, was said to have "deep 
roots in the instincts of egoism and covetousness natural to men.” !9 Workers 
were thought to be most susceptible to the new political “immorality,” 
aroused not so much by the real miseries of their lot as by the abstract 
utopianism of 1848. 

In their repressive zeal, French authorities did not make fine distinctions 
between the various sects of political messianism and the simple label “repub- 

11 Headquarters, Army of Lyon, "Résumé des devoirs des membres des commissions mili- 
taires,” Jan. 12, 1852, AD Grenoble (Isère), 52.M.31. 

12 PG Paris, confidential report of Apr. 6, 1855, AN, BB 409, Prr12*!*, 

18 E.g, PG Montpellier, July 5, 1858, ibid., plaq. 3; procureur de la république at Toulon 
to justices of the peace, Dec. 12, 1851, AD Bouches-du-Rhóne, Aix-en-Provence, 14.U.48. 

14 PG Nimes, July 6, 1852, AN, BB” 382, plaq. a. 

16 PG Grenoble, Mar. 8, 1852, tbid., 378, plaq. 2. 


16 PG Aix-en-Provence, Feb. 25, 1852, 1bid., 370, plaq. 2. 
17 PG Lyon, July 1857, 1b1d., 379, plaq. 3. 
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lican." As Georges Weill has pointed out, officials of the Second Empire took 
for granted the persistence of much republican sentiment even after the 
Empire had been firmly established.!® Actually, their assumptions went much 
further. Officials equated “republican” beliefs with the “socialism” or "com- 
munism" of the most radical groups. "There are no more republicans, there 
remain only socialists,” wrote one official in 1853.1? Four years later, a col- 
league, in chorus with many others, declared that “the republic is the primary 
means adopted by all the communists in order to achieve the great destruc- 
tion of the social order." The danger lay "not in what one would ordinarily 
call a political movement, but in a socialist sentiment . . . that can never be 
given satisfaction." ?? 

Enough residual revolutionary activity remained in France after Decem- 
ber 1851 to keep official fear alive. Reports of insurrectionary secret societies 
and plots against the Emperor's life filled administrative correspondence, 
although the reporting officials sometimes discounted the reports as either 
false or dubious. Some cases of revolutionary activity were brought to trial 
and publicized; many others received no public notice.” Far from seizing 
upon every pretext for "scare" propaganda, officials were divided upon the 
policy of publicizing such cases. The public prosecutor at Lyon spoke for 
one group when he wrote: “I believe... it is always wise to avoid, when- 
ever possible, stimulating the public imagination with the spectacle of such 
affairs.” Prefects often voiced similar convictions? On the other hand, to 
cite only one example, in a secret society case involving the arrest of eighty- 
five persons in Reims in 1854, the Minister of Interior forbade publicity, 
against the advice of both a prefect and the public prosecutor at Paris.** 

In their confusion of fact and assumption, French officials reported that 
the country was honeycombed with small revolutionary cells. They were 
plagued by visions of secret revolutionary agents carrying "letters in cipher" 
from cell to cell, silently spinning a great revolutionary web from strands of 


. *mysterious interviews, oaths of unqualified hatred against the tyrant, full 


obedience to group leaders." ** The old secret societies had been succeeded 
by a "latent organization" that posed dangers no less real for being "nearly 


18 Weill, Parzi républicain, 305. 

19 PG Montpellier, July 8, 1853, AN, BB™, plaq. 3. 

20 PG Lyon, July 1857, 15id., 379, plaq. 3. 

41 Publicity was given to forty-four cases of secret societies and conspiracies in the Gazette 
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archival series indicated in note 8, above. 

22 To the Minister of Justice, Aug. 7, 1852, AN, BB? 1510. 

38 E.g., the prefects of the Haute-Garonne and the Hérault to the Minister of Interior, July 7, 
1852, July 11, 1856, ibid., F'^ III Haute-Garonne 14 and Hérault 9. 

24 Correspondence of the prefect of the Marne, the procureur-impérial at Paris, and the 
Minister of Interior, July 12, 14, 15, 21, 1854, ibid., F* 300. 

25 PG Paris, Apr. 6, 1855, ibid., BB" 409, Pr112?!*. 
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imperceptible,” 7° and the “subterranean sap" of “permanent conspiracy” still 
ran through French society.” 

Confident of their ability to suppress subversion of domestic origin, of- 
cials were frustrated by their inability to control the activities of political 
refugees. Mysterious “mots d’ordre” were thought to travel from London to 
France with “incredible speed." ?9 The prospect of "invasion" by refugees 
from London, Jersey, Italy, or Switzerland haunted police authorities. In 
December 1851 and in early 1852 officials of the central administration and 
the border départements sounded sporadic "invasion" alarms.?? 

Official belief in the need for continued administrative repression was 
bolstered by genuine attempts by the refugees to establish "secret commit- 
tees" in France, by write-in votes for such men as Ledru-Rollin at election 
time? and by “voluminous and numerous distributions of pamphlets edited, 
printed, and sent by the members of the Central Committee of London.” 3? 
Ámong reports sent by persons abroad, one addressed to the Minister of 
Interior in 1852 warned of the departure from London of "one of the mem- 
bers of the Council of Red Republicans." *? Consequently, officials tended, 
sometimes with little or no evidence, to attribute domestic revolutionary ac- 
tivity to the machinations of refugees. A typical case was that of the “Com- 
munist Álliance" in 1852. This was apparently a Marxian socialist group, in 
which twelve Germans and a Frenchman were linked to the London refu- 
gees and the revolutionary journal published in London, Voix du proscrit, 
and charged with fomenting international revolution, murder, and pillage.* 
On the other hand, such plots as those of the Comité révolutionnaire in 
1853,95 and the Commune révolutionnaire in 1853-1854 and again in 185639 
showed more convincing evidence that refugees were involved. 


26 PG Montpellier, Oct. 10, 1858, 1bid., 380, plaq. 4; see also PG Aix-en-Provence, Apr. 6, 
1853, 2 370, plaq. 3. 

PG Paris, Nov. 26, 1853, ibid., 383, plaq. 4. Similar reports are in PG Grenoble, July 8 
m ibid., 380, plaq. 2; PG Montpellier, May A 1852, ibid., 380, plaq. 2; PG Paris, confi- 
dential cleven-page report of Apr. 6, 1855, sbid., 409, Prxx2”! 

28 See, e.g., Maréchal de Castellane, entry of Oct 18, 1851, Journal du Maréchal de 
Castellane, 1804-1862 (5 vols., Paris, 1895-97), IV, 340. De Castellane was the commanding 
officer of the state of siege in which the Rhóne had been placed in 1849. 

39 See Minister of Interior to prefect of Haut-Rhin, Dec. 18, 1851. This and dozens of dis- 
patches of December 1851 expressing similar alarms are in AN, F 12654. 

30 As attested, for example, by one of the organizers, J.-B. Boichot, Souvenirs d'un prisonnier 
d'état sous le second empire, 1854-1859 (Leipzig, 1869), 3-5. 

31 E.g., as reported by PG Montpellier, June 30, 1857, AN, BB” 380, plaq. 3. 

82 Summary report compiled by the Ministry of General Police, July 5, 1852, ibid. F" 
3008, dossier 9. 

38 Anonymous letter to Fialin de Persigny from London, Nov. 14, 1852, translated and 
sent marked "urgent" by the Ministry of Interior to the Ministry of General Police, ibid., 30087. 

34 Publicly reported in the Gazette des tribunatix, Feb. 26-29, 1852. 
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After 1851 French authorities better understood the disunity and confusion 
among the refugees; yet they continued to regard the exiles as dangerous. 
One of the most vocal Cassandras of the French bureaucracy of the 1850’s 
was Gustave Rouland, aù articulate public defender of French society since 
1848 and public prosecutor at Paris from 1853 to 1856. “With a dignity 
marked with a sort of grave melancholy like the face of Justice itself,” writes 
a biographer,” Rouland was as vehement against the “red specter” in cele- 
brated public trials as in his confidential administrative correspondence. 
Rouland saw but one “demagogic” party dangerous to France. This was the 
group led by Ledru-Rollin and the “Central Committee in London” and the 
Commune révolutionnaire, in all of whose members burned the passions of 
revolutionary heroes extending back to Maximilien Robespierre and Louis de 
Saint-Just.9 Repeated setbacks would never daunt the refugees and their 
agents, Rouland often declared. 


The spirit of revolution will always remain in these . . . self-seeking men who 
never find a satisfactory place in the sun.... They detest the society that allegedly 
fails to understand them. By their side all sorts of adventurers hope to obtain from 
disorder what they ought to achieve by labor. . . . All this constitutes a formidable 
alignment against society that from time to time breaks forth, triumphs, and sows 
ruin and desolation in its path. . . . We have only one certain means of safety— 
force and respect for the central power. . . . Truly, the unparalleled social question 
of the day is whether the present civilization will survive or be destroyed. To be 
or not to bel 9? 


Although he recognized "all the nuances of the demagogic party" in 
terms of doctrinal and factional differences, Rouland pointed out in 1855 
that the radicals were nonetheless united by two bonds: their common pas- 
sion for revolution and the Second Empire as the common target of that 
passion. 'The refugees and their followers were said to regard the assassina- 
tion of Napoleon III as the indispensable prelude to insurrection in France 
and perhaps elsewhere. In this belief, Rouland was not alone. Pierre-Marie 
Piétri, the Paris prefect of police, had similarly reported in 1853 that the 
murder of the Emperor was “always the point of departure for attempts ... 
at democratic revolution, The refugee leaders understand that the presence 
of Napoleon III is an invincible obstacle to the success of their enterprises, 


ning July 21, 1853, and Apr. 23, 1856. In 1856, the Ministry of Interior refused the Paris 
public prosecutor's request not to publicize the case. 
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des tribunaux, Nov. 17, 1853, 110r. 
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and so they are preoccupied with the means of ridding themselves of that 
obstacle." € 

However exaggerated the fears of officials may have been, nevertheless, 
throughout the 1850's, the exiles in England believed that they could ac- 
complish what the French authorities feared. Hoping to mount a great revo- 
lutionary offensive and to prepare the way for their triumphant return to 
France, they published newspapers, smuggled fly sheets into France, and 
assumed a threatening posture, almost as if they were determined to satisfy 
the image of themselves in the minds of French officials. 

The major effort of the exiles was made by two committees organized as 
instruments of the revolution: the Comité central démocratique européen 
and the Commune révolutionnaire. In the summer of 1850 Ledru-Rollin 
joined the Italian Giuseppe Mazzini, the German Arnold Ruge, and the 
Pole Albert Darasz in creating the Comité, an association pledged to repub- 
licanism and international revolutionary activity. In July 1850 it published 
the first issue of Proscrit, journal de la républque universelle. Edited by 
Ledru-Rollin and Charles Bo -letluze, the jourral was to print the proclama- 
tions of the Comité, the first state PAPA: federation of European revolu- 
tionary republics. 

In the initial issue of Proscrit, Ledru-Rollin published a statement of 
principles to which the Comité subscribed. He declared that “democracy has 
but one logical form: the republic," and that this republican form of govern- 
ment must entail universal suffrage, right of association, free and obligatory 
education, a single progressive tax, and abolition of all indirect taxes. In the 
name of the Comité, Ledru-Rollin called on all Frenchmen to support this 
program of "the war against kings, the fraternity of people, the universal 
republic, and human brotherhood.” The French authorities suppressed 
Proscrit after its second number in August. This early misfortune was soon 
remedied, however, and, on October 27 appeared the first issue of Voix du 
proscrit, also edited by Ledru-Rollin and Delescluze and printed in Saint- 
Amand (Nord). 

The Comité proposed to establish in each country a “National Committee, 
the veritable and regular expression of the wants, the wishes, and the general 
tendencies of that country. . . . The delegates of the National Committees 
will constitute the Central Committee of the Democracy of Europe." Prin- 
cipal revolutionary work was thus to be done by national committees, while 
the Comité central was to prepare men's minds for international brother- 


41 Report of Jan. 13, 1853, sent to the Epson the ministers, and other high officials, ibid., 
F" 3008”. 
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hood, help the national committees, which were to be established as soon as 
possible, and “give the signal for the general rising." * In December 1850 it 
was announced that the “Central Committee has already received numerous 
adherents—among which we mention the Committee of Young Austria, the 
Centralizing Committee of Germany, the Polish Democratic Committee, and 
‚the Central Committee of the Democratic Association of Holland.” $? 

The Comité made little progress toward satisfying its revolutionary pro- 
gram. Though, naturally, it published many proclamations, the national com- 
mittees failed to function, and the calls to action by the Comité central were 
unsuccessful.“ Voix du proscrit was suppressed by the French authorities 
after the issue of September 3, 1851.59 Ledru-Rollin then began to publish 
another revolutionary journal entitled Peuple, but its first number was also its 
last. Ruge moved from London to Brighton in the fall of 1851 and soon 
thereafter withdrew from the Comité. In February 1852 a small group of 
Englishmen, including Thomas Cooper, Joseph Cowan, George Dawson, 
James Watson, and William Linton, opened a subscription drive on behalf 
of the Comité But this was not enough. On September 19, 1852, Darasz 
died, Another Pole, Stanislaus Worcell, was elected to the vacant place. By 
this time, however, the Comité was inactive, and early in 1853 the Comité 
central démocratique européen disappeared. 

These futile organizational activities confirmed the fears of French offi- 
cials. In August 1851 Pierre Carlier, prefect of the Paris police, warned the 
Minister of Justice of a "Complot Européen," consisting of a "general asso- 
ciation” of French and other political exiles organized for the purpose of 
"overthrowing Europe.” According to him, the principal activity of the 
“plotters” was directed at France, where revolution would spark an interna- 
tional upheaval He named Delescluze, Ledru-Rollin, Mazzini, and other 

42 Proscrit, Aug. 1850. 

48 Voix du proscrit, Dec. 8, 1850. Reports on the activities of the committee may be found 
in newspapers published by the British ultraradicals. See, e.g., G. J. Harney's The Red Republi- 
can, William Linton's The English Republic, G. J. Holyoake's The Reasoner, and Thornton 
Hunt's The Leader. 

44 Only one of the national committees was an organization of substance. The Polish Demo- 
cratic Committee, which claimed to speak on behalf of the exiled Poles of 1830, had moved 
to London from Paris in 1849. By 1851 it claimed a membership of 2,300 (see The Leader, 
Jan. 25, 1851). This was undoubtedly an exaggeration. 

45 It survived to this date because of skillful editing that, to the frustration of authorities, 
found loopholes in existing press legislation. After one prosecution failed because of a techni- 
cality, the public prosecutor at Douai hesitated to risk another defeat before “a jury as unintelli- 
gent as that of the Nord” until he had an ironclad case. (PG Douai to Minister of Justice, 
May 23, 1851, AN, BB? 957; there is a dossier of correspondence on this problem among the 
prefect of police, Ministers of Justice and Interior, and the public prosecutor at Douai.) 

48 William Linton, in The English Republic (4 vols. London, 1851-55), II, 212, states 
that £50 were collected for this fund. But G. J. Holyoake, in Bygones Worth Remembering 


(2 vols., London, 1905), I, 211, claims that the total amount was £450. Linton's figure is the 
more plausible. 
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French exiles as the instigators and concluded by warning that “the Comité 
central démocratique européen is a government, whose official journal is La 
voix du proscrit” * 

Even as the Comité neared its end, the new revolutionary organization, 
Commune révolutionnaire, was founded by Pyat, Marc Caussidiére, and 
J--B. Boichot. On August 15, 1852, the program of the Commune was pub- 
lished in a brochure entitled Letire au peuple frangais, 22 septembre, annt- 
versaire de la première république. Here it was stated that the name of the 
organization was derived from the Paris Commune of the 1790's and that 
the newly formed revolutionary group was the custodian of the great Jacobin 
tradition and the instrument designed for the defeat of Louis Napoleon. 

Most of the exiles joining the Commune were former members of the 
Comité r&volutionnaire-social of Switzerland, who had settled in London 
and Jersey after leaving their original place of exile. In addition to the found- 
ers, the important members were Louis Avril, author of Mémoires d'un 
enfant du peuple; Jean Colfavru; Alexandre Besson, who was to be a most 
active member of the Branche française of the First International Working- 
men's Association; J. B. Rougée, former hatter and medical student; Gustave 
Jourdan, president of the Club de la fraternité du faubourg S. Antoine in 
1848; and Alfred Talandier, who translated G. J. Holyoake's History of Co- 
operation in Rochdale into French and in the 1860’s became a member of 
both Mikhail Bakunin's Fraternité internationale and the International Work- 
ingmen's Association. 

The Commune révolutionnaire inclined toward socialism and accepted 
the argument that "true independence is not that of political or national 
laws, but of work.” *® The principal purpose was to promote its claims as the 
embodiment of the French revolutionary tradition. The program of the 
group consisted largely of a continual restatement of loyalty to the ideas of 
revolutionary France and the claim that the organization's program de- 
manded “the audacity of Danton, the energy of Saint-Just, the disinterested- 
ness of Robespierre, with all the heroic terror of the revolution." *? 

The group published many pamphlets, fly sheets, and occasional announce- 
ments, all designed to stress the importance of acting in the true revolution- 
ary spirit. Its failure was as pronounced as the Comités. In the autumn of 
1855 three members published a protest against Louis Napoleon’s visit to 
England in the spring of the year. In the October issue of L’homme, a journal 


41 The warning appears in Georges Bourgin, "Mazzini et le Comité central démocratique en 
1851,” II Risorgimento Italiano, VI (1913), 353-71. 

48 See Jean Colfavru's article in L'homme, Apr. 29, 1853. 

49 Félix Pyat es al., Lettre aux proscrits (London, 1855), 2. 
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published by Ribeyrolles in Jersey, there appeared an open letter to Queen 
Victoria, Signed by Pyat, Rougée, and Jourdan, the letter personally attacked 
Victoria for having received Louis Napoleon: “You have sacrificed all— 
queenly dignity, feminine scruples, aristocratic pride, English feeling, rank, 
race, chastity, all, even the sense of modesty, for the sake of the great ally." 
This attack aroused protests throughout England. An indignant Jersey mob 
wrecked the offices of L'homme, and the British authorities ordered the 
exiles in Jersey implicated in the affair to leave the island. 'The majority of 
the refugees promptly moved to Guernsey. 

The Commune révolutionnatre never recovered from this fiasco. On 
August 17, 1856, it was announced that the organization was joining the 
International Association, an alliance of “the French Commune révolution- 
naire, the Society of German Communists, the Society of English Chartists, 
the Society of Polish Socialists, and all those, who, without belonging to any 
of these societies, are eligible members."9* The new association, however, 
was no stronger than the groups that joined it, and the Commune révolution- 
naire, from this time on, existed only as a name that Pyat, upon appropriate 
occasions, used as a rhetorical device. 

The struggle of the French police authorities against the revolutionaries 
was frustrated by British tolerance. Most of them found it intolerable that 
"only a few hours away from our capital libels could be publicly spread and 
assemblies openly held where the abominable doctrine of political assassina- 
tion could be preached without impediment or disguise.” They could not 
understand why Britain was "taking no effective action against men placed 
under the ban of all civilized nations"? An official at Lyon complained: 


It is always in England that you find the definitive and true home of this agita- 
tion by the French, Italian, and other malcontents and refugees. Belgium, Switzer- 
- land, and Piedmont are . . . merely the local branches of this . . . center. The 
evil writings and projects are nearly always of English origin; they are serious 
and dangerous only when they come from there. 


These complaints came in the late fifties. But even before the coup d'état, 
the French government, acting upon the reports of its administrative officials, 
had made the refugee question an important issue in Franco-British rela- 


50 Reports of the events in Jersey may be found in the London Times, Nov. 17, 1855, and 
in TÀe Reasoner and London Tribune, Nov. 4, 11, Dec. 16, 23, 1855. 

51 Reynold’s Newspaper, Aug. 17, 1856. An excellent discussion of this new international 
organization is in A. M. Lehning, “The International Association (1855-1859),” International 
Review for Social History, IO (Leiden, 1 1938), 263 ff. 

52 PG Paris, Aug. 20, 1858, AN, BB” 383, plaq. 6. 

58 PG Lyon, Jan. 3, 1857, ibid., 379, plaq. 3. 
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tions, so much so that after 1851, French insistence that the British gov- 
ernment act against the refugees became a major diplomatic problem for 
the English? From the embassy in Paris, both Ambassador Normanby and 
his successor, Cowley, while believing French fears to be exaggerated, fre- 
quently reported the seriousness with which Napoleon III and French 
officials regarded the "red specter.”°® Even the British Foreign Office sus- 
pected that "the greater part of the French refugees in London" were plan- 
ning a return to France, where they would take command of nineteen or 
twenty thousand "organized and armed" men of the Paris secret societies." 
Cowley reported in 1853 that the Emperor insisted that he had documented 
evidence of the refugees’ plans for “instigating assassination." These fears 
were part of “an opinion very prevalent not only among my colleagues, but 
in French society, that the proceedings of Foreign Refugees in England, 
were becoming dangerous to the tranquillity of the Continent... .”°8 During 
the crisis preceding the Crimean War, Napoleon IN interrupted a talk with 
Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe on Anglo-French solidarity in the Eastern 
Question to protest against the refugees in London and on the Channel 
Islands. The Emperor blamed the exiles for attacks against his life and 
declared that until this problem was solved it would never be safe in France 
"to relax the present system" of authoritarian government. French dip- 
lomatic protests were fruitless, and revolutionary propaganda continued to 
be smuggled from England into France. 

“Bulletins,” often numbered in sequence and sent regularly into pianos 
by Delescluze, Ledru-Rollin, and Pyat, were replete with printed and hand- 
traced Phrygian bonnets, seals proclaiming the “Holy Alliance of People" 
(sobriquet of the Comité central démocratique européen), and allusions 
to “The Universal Democracy" (subtitle of the journal L’homme). Citizens 
of Paris and other French cities awoke occasionally to find walls placarded 
with appeals to revolution, and they were wooed by revolutionary songs, 
scores of which were printed in England and run through the French police 
blockade. A typical song, supposedly written by a "Pierre Lerough [Le- 
roux?]," praised Giovanni Pianori and Édouard Bellemare, would-be assas- 
sins of Napoleon III, and ended with the refrain: 

54 Bourgin, "Mazzini et le Comité central.” 

55 The issue recurred in the correspondence between the British ambassadors, Normanby and 
later Cowley, and the Foreign Office, as is evident in the British Public Record Office (PRO), 
Foreign Office (FO) Series 27, 146, and others for these years [hereafter cited as PRO, FO]. 

56 E.g., various dispatches in PRO, FO 27/905, 27/964. 


57 Foreign Office to Normanby, No. 601, Dec. 6, 1851, ibid., 27/905. 
58 Cowley to Clarendon, No. 118, Mar. T. 1853, ibid., 27/964. 


59 Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, ' Mem. Paris March 14th 577 4 sent by the Foreign’ 


Office to Cowley for information, No. 39, Mar. ird 1853, ibid., 146/465 
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Forward, people! Annihilate this world 

So that it may never be reborn! 

Kill by one blow 

And on tbe same day 

All the old social, political, and religious order. 

Kull at one blow 

Capital, the priests, and Bonaparte. 

From the language of men forever erase the words: 
Exploiters, exploited; governors, governed; poor and rich! 
Long live the universal social republic! 9? 


The revolutionary program was seldom more concrete than this. In a 
confidential letter to an agent in France, who had asked for advice on doc- 
trine and tactics, Delescluze limited himself to such statements as: “Over- 
throw Bonaparte, resurrect the Republic and found it on indestructible bases"; 
“The fortunes of the Republic will protect our revolutionaries.” The Comité, 
in whose name Delescluze wrote, “wants the Republic with its legitimate 
consequences from the political and social point of view and accepts without 
hesitation all the revolutionary measures demanded by justice and the inter- 
est of France as a whole.” ®% In a similar communication to the “committees 
of the west” in France, Ledru-Rollin urged his readers: 


Citizens, learn to avoid or to conquer obstacles, but go on, for above and before 
everything else is the Revolution! . . . Seize the first occasion to overthrow the 
tyrant and to found at last that social and democratic republic which .. . must be 
the aim of all our efforts.9? 


Such sweeping revolutionary directives stimulated the imagination of 
both police officials and revolutionaries within France. Among the scores 
of French secret societies that operated sporadically in the 1850's, some were 
organized by the London committees, some were purely local and indig- 
enous, and some (especially around Lyon and in the Midi) were continua- 
tions of the old Carbonari and of societies founded in 1848. The names of the 
underground organizations reflected something of their origin, variety, and 
character: The Revolutionary Committee, The Young Mountain, The New 
Mountain, The Central Committee of Resistance, The Democratic and 
Socialist Society, The Militant, The Fraternity, The New Fraternity, The 
Free Hearts, The Red Cross, The Miners, The New Arms, The Daggers, 
The True Avengers of Democracy. 

In the mélange of revolutionary aspirations, utopian visions were often 

60 Quoted by prefect of police, summary report to the Emperor and ministers, Oct. 10, 1856, 
AN, BB? 366, dossier 2, pièce 168. 

81 To "Citoyen" (M. Closmadeuc), Oct. 13, 1853, signed by Delescluze and intercepted by 


the police, ibid., pièce 161, copy. 
92 Circular of Oct. 6, 1852, ibid. 
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interspersed with themes of anticipated revenge against French authorities. 
One manifesto of the Paris committee of the Commune révolutionnaire 
claimed: "The revolution is imminent. . . . On the day of revolution all 
will be ready to act as one man, and the spilled blood will benefit all human- 
ity's cause by achieving fofever the social and democratic republic. . . . Let 
us remember '93. Robespierre, Marat, Danton, Saint-Just. . . . It is a holy 
war."9* Other manifestoes, appearing constantly throughout the 1850's, were 
similar, whether issued by branches of the old Carbonari or by the new 
societies founded in 1848. Chilling oaths of allegiance, detailed "statutes" 
outlining revolutionary networks, and manifestoes calling at the same time 
for revolutionary vengeance and promising the revolutionary utopia were typi- 
cal. The literature usually promised to liquidate exploiters, priests, state func- 
tionaries, and all “reactionaries.” 9* Police officials were frequently taunted 
by placarded references to the guillotine, by red-lettered posters reading "Long 
Live Ledru-Rollin. Down with the aristos!” % and even by pipe bowls carved 
in the likenesses of Ledru-Rollin and other revolutionary heroes.°® Red 
flags appeared with the warning that “”48 betrayed by its kindness demands 
a '93 as vengeance.”°T Concerted effort by administrators from the local to 
the national level, including the Paris prefect of police, customs officials, and 
the Ministers of Justice, Police, Interior, and Foreign Affairs, failed to stem 
the flood during the early years of the Empire. Grievances against the laxity 
of the British government seemed substantiated. 

French authorities also believed, often without evidence, that secret emis- 
saries and organizers were being sent throughout France. Mazzini, some- 
times accompanied by Ledru-Rollin, was reported hiding in various parts 
of the country. Officials assumed, again with little to go on, that scattered 
accounts of underground political activity or mere restlessness in a region 
were related to a larger pattern of conspiracy planned by the refugees.” 
The exiles were continually represented as on the verge of achieving their 
long-desired goal of “fusion of a large number of secret societies” in France.” 


83 Manifesto as read into the trial record, case of the Commune révolutionnaire, Sixth Cor- 
rectional Tribunal, Paris, session of Apr. 22, 1856, Gazette des tribunaux, Apr. 23, 1856, 391-92. 

84 Eg., a oe manifesto dated Oct. 6, 1851, issued by a “Comité révolutionnaire du 
Midi" AN, BB" 396, P440. 

95 PG Grenoble, May 10, 1852, tbid., 378, plaq. 2. 

96 PG Aix-en-Provence, Feb. 17, 1853, ihid., 370, plaq. 2. 

97 PG Lyon, Mar. 5, 1853, ibid., 379, plaq. 3. 

98 Dozens of cases, with specimens of “seditious” literature, from 1852 to 1859 are col- 
lected in 1b1d., 405, P802. 

82 Many such reports, usually classified "confidential," appeared in official correspondence 
during the 1850's. 

10 E.g., PG Nimes, Dec, 12, 1857, AN, BB” 382, plaq. 3. 

™ PG Lyon, May 14, 1854, ibid., 379, plaq. 3. 
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Or the refugees were suspected of planning a “frightful jacquerie” during 
which the workers would attack the upper classes with "fire, assassination, 
and pillage.”*? 

Those suspicions of French officials appeared most justified in January 
1858 when Felice Orsini made an attempt on the life of Louis Napoleon, 
the most spectacular of a long series of assassination attempts on the Em- 
peror, all of which were associated with the refugees in England. Fecling 
ran high on both sides of the Channel. George Holyoake, J. B. Leno, and 
others in London published "tyrannicide literature," while M. C. de Bussy 
in Les conspirateurs en Angleterre and numerous French newspapers pre- 
sented the case against the exiles. Stanistaus Tchorzewski, a Polish refugee, 
and Edward Truelove, an English bookseller, were arrested in London for 
distributing inflammatory tracts written by Pyat and others. When Pyat 
defended the two men in his Lettre au parlement et à la presse, a leading 
French newspaper expressed its horror at this "apologie du régicide" and 
called the attention of the British government to the existence of the "fanati- 
cal hirelings and cut-throats” living in London.” 

The part of Orsini's attempt that aroused most controversy concerned a 
refugee, Simon Bernard, “le clubiste” and a “real Jacobin,” who was believed 
to have manufactured the bomb used by the would-be assassin.’* The French 
government made a formal request for the extradition of Bernard.” Palm- 
erston refused this request, but brought into Parliament a "Conspiracy 
to Murder Bill,” which would have made participation in any action 
relating to conspiracy a criminal offense. When the bill reached the floor 
for second reading, however, it was attacked as the “French Colonels’ Bill” 
and failed to pass. When Bernard was subsequently brought to trial for 
having illegally manufactured explosives, the jury, influenced by patriotic 
opposition to the “continental tyrant,” returned a verdict of not guilty.** 

The assassination attempt of Orsini and the trial of Bernard may well 
have been the most theatrical episodes in the decadelong struggle between 
the exiled revolutionaries and the French police. Ironically, these events came 
when the revolutionary fervor was abating. There were indications, more- 


72 PG Paris to Minister of Interior, July 14, 1854, ibid., F” 300. 

18 Constitutionnel, Mar. 3, 1858. 

74 See G. J. Holyoake, Sixty Years of an Agitator's Life (2 vols., London, 1900), If, 31-34, 
for a description of Bernard. 

75 This was the only time that the French government requested specific action against any 
of the exiles. See Palmerston's statement on this subject in Commons, Mar. 1, 1853, Thomas C. 
Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3d Ser. (356 vols., London, 1830-91), CXXIV, 805. 

78 For comments on the Bernard trial, see London Times, Apr. 9, 1858, The People's Paper, 
Apr. 24, 1858, and M. C. de Bussy, Les conspirateurs en Angleterre, 1848-1858 (Paris, 1858), 
219 ff. 
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over, that the French government itself no longer regarded the exiles as 
worthy political opponents. As early as the spring of 1856, rumors of a 
political amnesty had swept through the London community of exiles,” 
and in the fall of 1857 Revue des deux mondes announced that “the days 
of the revolutionaries are over” and that France need no longer fear the 
activities of those advocating the violent overthrow of the government.’ 
The debate within France over electoral opposition to the government also 
dampened the ardor of the exiles. In June 1857 Ledru-Rollin abandoned 
Opposition to any participation in the affairs of the Second Empire and 
advised his followers in France to vote against Napoleon at the next elec- 
tion. In the same month Alphonse Esquiros became the London correspond- 
ent of Revue des deux mondes and left the revolutionary camp, never to 
return. 

_ Throughout the 1850' Louis Napoleon had already granted political 
amnesties and pardons, Police administrators protested and claimed that 
returning refugees were unrepentant subversives, representatives of the 
“Committee of London.”?? Officials argued that such “scandalous pardons” 
and blanket amnesties, although admirable in theory, brought back into 
French society a group of “ingrates and assassins.”* In 1858 the procureur- 
général of Paris strained the limits of administrative tact in a vehement pro- 
test that indicated years of administrative frustration. If supported by the 
Emperor, he declared, the administration in general and the magistracy in 
particular could do their work effectively. But imperial pardons had become 
a “kind of rule passing into custom,” undermining the magistracy’s pres- 
tige and confidence. “The magistracy,” he complained, “feels uncertain and 
troubled when too frequently taught to doubt the justice of the laws and 
the equity of its own decisions.” 9! 

Louis Napoleon was not to be deterred. On August 16, 1859, it was offi- 
cially announced that the Emperor was able "to accomplish the magnanimous 
wish that his heart has so long desired,” and that “a full and entire amnesty 
is granted to all persons sentenced for political crimes and offenses or those 
who have been the objects of any measures taken for the public security." 5? 
A leading liberal Paris newspaper, Le siecle, stated that “there is no longer a 

17 Comments on these rumors appear in two newspapers edited by German and Russian 
exiles in London. See Johannes Ronge's Londoner Deutsches Journal, Mar. 22, 1856, and Ivan 
Golowin's Russia and the United States Correspondent, Aug. 23, 1856. 

T8 Revue des deux mondes, Oct. 1, 1857. 

T9 E.g., PG Aix-en-Provence, Apr. 17, 1853, AN, BB” 370, plaq. 3. 

80 Prefect of the Gironde, confidential report to Minister of Interior, July 5, 1852, ibid.. 
F'* IN Gironde 9. See also PG Paris, Sept. 10, 1855, thid., BB" 413, P1262. 
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single exile. A new era commences. The decree of amnesty applies to the 
persons condemned for the invasion of the Constituent Assembly on May 
I5, 1848, . . . and allows [François] Raspail, Louis Blanc, and others to return. 
... The amnesty opens the gates of France to Félix Pyat, Ribeyrolles, and 
others who were condemned for the insurrection of June, 1849, and to the 
representatives of the Legislative Assembly who were expelled from France 
for an indefinite period—namely, Victor Hugo, Schoelcher, Esquiros, and 
others.” 53 

For some exiles the amnesty came too late. Faure and Rougée were dead. 
Ribeyrolles had left England in 1858 for Brazil, where he was to die three 
years later. Because of his suspected complicity in the Tibaldi plot of 1857, 
Ledru-Rollin was not included in the amnesty and was not to return to 
France unti] January 187o. Hugo refused to accept an amnesty, as did Blanc, 
who wrote that "to serve France in France would be for us plainly impos- 
sible; to serve her abroad is the only chance we have left.”** But the ma- 
jority of the exiles were prepared to return to France. Leroux, Esquiros, Col- 
favru, and hundreds of refugees left England in 1859, while Pyat, Gustave 
Lefrangais, and others followed in the 1860's. The 1859 amnesty brought an 
end to the struggle of the French political police and the exiled remnants 
of the French revolutionary movements of the 1840's. 

Yet long before the amnesty, the issue had been decided. The defeat of 
1848-1849 had been final and all appeals against this verdict had failed. 
There were many reasons for this failure. Exile itself proved an effective 
deterrent to political activity, and physical separation from France was an 
almost insurmountable obstacle to revolutionary success. The political talents 
of the two leading French refugees—Blanc, chiefly a publicist, and Ledru- 
Rollin, a political orator—were stunted by the restraining conditions of exile. 
Revolutionary proclamations and repetitious declarations of faith in the 
revolutionary future were unsatisfactory substitutes for actual political activ- 
ity within France. 

Their revolutionary hopes frustrated, the exiles became engaged in the 
shady world of political conspiracy, although never to the extent assumed 
by the police. Because the refugees had little talent for such activity, the 
conspiratorial effort that they were guilty of was amateurish and without 
promise of success. Largely believers in the power of the revolutionary word, 
the exiles resorted to conspiracy only in desperation. Even Pyat, probably the 
leading advocate of conspiratorial activity among the exiles, was obliged to 


83 Le siécle, Aug. 18, 1859. 
84 Letter in London Times, Aug. 24, 1859. 
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explain his reliance upon secrecy and violence, Arguing that only “the 
liberty to conspire remains; necessity makes the law,” he justified revolu- 
tionary extremism in terms of police extremism. “The extremes meet one 
another . . . and we find that subversion is an enforced, logical fact and 
hence necessary.”% The exiles entered into adventures in conspiracy in an 
offhanded and erratic manner, and their attempts were too often reduced 
to pathetic activities such as smuggling proclamations in rag compartments 
under locomotive boilers, packing revolutionary appeals in double-bottomed 
trunks, and hiding inflammatory pamphlets inside statuettes.** 

Most important of all, the exiles were victims of a historical illusion. They 
failed to understand the popular support behind Louis Napoleon's political 
power and thus misinterpreted conditions within France. During the 1850's, 
the relative stability of the Bonapartist state made the exiles’ revolutionary 
messages less and less meaningful to any possible audience within France. 

It is doubtful that the exiles could have seriously challenged Louis Na- 
poleon even if they had been allowed to carry on their revolutionary activity 
unhindered. But any possible contest with the government was made even 
more unequal by the political police. The suspicions and fears of the police 
may have been exaggerated, but police officials were effective in compiling 
information about the exiles and in using this information to frustrate the 
refugees' plans. The police took an interest in everything the exiles did, 
whether it was the creation of a Paris affiliate of the Comité central démo- 
eratique européen or Ledru-Rollin's correspondence with a real-estate agent 
in Paris regarding possible repairs to a house.” Constant police surveillance, 
combined with police use of press laws, a cooperative judiciary, and special 
administrative powers, countered any overt act by the exiles and frustrated 
their secret plans. 

The police also played an important part in isolating the exiles from any 
revolutionary group within France. Police officials reported on "private con- 
versations and confidences behind closed doors" of suspected radicals®® and 
interested themselves in any "communications whose subject is difficult to 
guess but which doubtless must have political significance." ?? Fraternal 


85 Félix Pyat, Lettre au parlement et à la presse d'angleterre à propos de l'attentat du 14 
janvier (México, D.F., 1858), 4. 

88 See Claudius Galli, inspector general of Colportage, special report to Minister of In- 
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associations and the working classes were carefully watched for signs of 
antigovernmental activity.* Police action contributed to the declining influ- 
ence of the exiles, and as the years passed, the "Men of 1848" became increas- 
ingly marginal in important developments within their native country. By 
the end of the 1850’s, they were largely revolutionary curiosities, their pro- 
grams and declarations buried in the reports of police officials and in the 
columns of obscure newspapers and pamphlets. 

90 For a study of police surveillance of the working classes, see P. Bernard, “Le mouvement 
ouvrier en France pendant les années 1852-1864 d'aprés les rapports politiques des procureurs 
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Hitler and the Deutsche Arbeiterpartei 


Recrnatp H. PueLes* 


IT is not easy to squeeze out of that enormous sponge Mein Kampf a clear 
account of Hitler's first association with the Deutsche Arbeiterpartei in Mu- 
nich. He tells nothing of the party's origins and little of the six months from 
his earliest contact with it in September 1919 until its first public triumph, his 
proclamation of its program in the Hofbräuhaus on February 24, 1920. To 
summarize his narrative:! 

Coming from the hospital in Pasewalk, where his temporary blinding by 
gas had confined him, he reached Munich late in November 1918, joined a 
replacement battalion at Traunstein, and returned to Munich in March. He 
remained there under the short-lived Soviet republics set up in April and 
was assigned to an army "investigating commission" shortly after the occu- 
pation of Munich by government troops early in May. He talked with com- 
rades about founding a social revolutionary party. A lecture in an army citi- 
zenship course by Gottfried Feder on the dangers of international capitalism 
impressed him deeply. His energetic response to a participant who defended 
the Jews, in a discussion in one of these courses, led to his appointment as a 
"training officer" (Bildungsoffizter), and he found that he could “speak” to a 
crowd? 

One day Hitler was ordered to report on a meeting of the obscure 
Deutsche Arbesterpartes, which, like any possibly subversive organization, in- 

* Associate Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University, and, 
Lecturer on German, Mr. Phelps is interested primarily in modern German history. He has. 
published several series of articles in Deutsche Rundschau, beginning with: “Aus den Groener- 
Dokumenten," LXXVI-LXXVII (July 1950-Jan. 1951). 

1 Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (2 vols., Munich, 1930), I, Chaps. vin, m, xn; Il, 518-25, 
624-29. Among the innumerable secondary accounts of his early relations with the DAP, the 
following may be mentioned: Konrad Heiden, Geschichte des Nationalsozialismus (Berlin, 1932), 
18-27, and Adolf Hitler, das Zeitalter der Verantwortungslosigkeit (Zurich, 1936), 76-84, 9 
107; Walter Górlitz and H. A. Quint, Adolf Hitler (Stuttgart, 1952), 101-37; the estos 
of Ulrich von Hasselbach, Die Entstehung der Nationalsozialistischen Deutschen Arbeiterpartei 
(Leipzig, 1931), passim; and, most recently, Georg Franz-Willing, Die Hitler-Bewegung, 
I, Der Ursprung 1919-1922 (Hamburg, 1962), 66-75, 80 ff., relying extensively on ma- 
terial in the NSDAP Hauptarchiv, formerly in the Berlin Document Center. See also, for some 
evidence of the army's role, the reminiscences of Ernst Röhm, Die Geschichte cines Hochverräters 
(2d ed., Munich, 1930), 100-108. 

2 Hitler, Mein Kampf, I, 226-29, 232-35. The best published documentation of Hitler's 
career from November 1918 until the summer of 1919 is in Ernst Deuerlein, "Hitlers Eintritt 
in die Politik und die Reichswehr,” Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, VIL (Apr. 1959), 179- 
85, 191-205. Feder, by profession an engineer, was already known in Bavaria as propagandist 


for "breaking the interest slavery" of "international capitalism," which became a major eco- 
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terested the Reichswehr. In a dismal tavern, the Sterneckerbráu, Hitler found 
twenty or twenty-five men, chiefly. of the lower classes, listening to Feder 
repeat the address he had already heard that spring. “My impression was 
neither good nor bad,” he writes. He would gladly have left after listening to 
Feder for two hours, but chanced to stay for the ensuing discussion and rose 
to smite verbally a separatist speaker. As he went out, a man rushed after 
him to thrust into his hand a small pamphlet. Lying awake the next morning 
in his barracks room, he opened the pamphlet, Mein politisches Erwachen, 
and found that its author had experienced a change from internationalism 
to nationalism like that which he himself had undergone twelve years earlier 
in Vienna? 

Several days later he received a post card announcing that he was a mem- 
ber of the DAP and inviting him to its next committee meeting. In a back 
room of the Altes Rosenbad, ill-lit by a half-ruined gas lamp, he met the 
committee: four young men, shortly joined by the Reich chairman. At last 
Hitler gives names: the Reich chairman was Karl Harrer; the head of the 
Munich local group (no other existed) and the author of the pamphlet was 
Anton Drexler. The meeting was painful—"small-town club business [Ver- 
einsmeierei| of the worst kind.” Yet he detected “good faith and good will,” 
a. longing like his own for a new movement.* 

Never could he, with his "lack of schooling," have gone to one of the 
larger parties to face the condescension of their educated leaders and the 
impossible task of altering their ideas, but in the Deutsche Arbeiterpartei, 
"this ridiculous little creation," he could change things and could shine 
among less than equals. After two days of troubled brooding, he made his 
decision and received a provisional membership card with the number seven? 

Hitler goes on to describe the depressing picture presented by the party: 
weekly sessions of the committee, which actually included the whole party 
membership; its "parliamentary" actions and its handwritten or typed invita- 
tions to meetings; the small triumph finally achieved when the use of mimeo- 
graphed notices produced an audience of thirty-four. 'Then came more daring 
ventures: into the Hofbráukeller across the Isar, where Hitler spoke to over a 
hundred people; to larger halls, the Eberlbráu, and the Deutsches Reich in 
the Dachauerstrasse near the barracks, Over four hundred came to the party's 
seventh public meeting. Now Hitler was in control, and after the resignation 
of the overcautious Harrer, the decision was made to try a mass meeting on 


8 Hitler, Mein Kampf, I, 236-39. 
 Ibid., 240-43. 

5 Ibid., 243 f. 

6 Ibid., 389-94. 
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February 24 in the huge barrel-vaulted hall of the Hofbráuhaus. Red placards 
announced it; the hall was packed. After the first speaker (not named in 
Mein Kampf), Hitler rose to face an audience more than half hostile, eluci- 
dated the twenty-five points of the party's platform, and converted the crowd 
to unanimous support of every point. Thus, after nearly four hours they 
departed, and the fire was enkindled, Hitler declaims, to forge the sword that 
would give “Siegfried” his freedom and restore life to the German nation.” 

What he offers is a heroic legend in half-naturalistic style, young Siegfried 
warbling his wood-notes wild in Munich beer halls. Some of this interesting 
legend is true, but Hitler had an ability to forget, or ignore, or invent facts 
and incidents even over as short a period as that from 1919 to 1924, and to 
rearrange them for artistic effect. Despite gaps in the evidence, enough docu- 
ments exist to correct this legend. 

First, there are the origins of the movement that was to conquer Germany. 
Here Drexler and Harrer are the principals, and the Munich locomotive 
shops, the elegant Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten, and shabby back rooms in shabby 
taverns are the setting.’ 

Drexler, a native of Munich, started this particular phase of German 
national racism (though no serious discussion can ignore its forerunners, 
particularly Theodor Fritsch and his journal Hammer, in many societies and 
political groupings before 1914).? Like Hitler, Drexler refused to accept the 
Social Democrats as the voice of labor and consequently lost a job in Berlin. 
In 1902, back in Munich, he became a locksmith at the locomotive works. 
Physically unfit for the army, he found an outlet for his patriotism in the 
Vaterlandspartet and in founding at Munich in March 1918, as an offshoot 
of a national movement, the “Workers’ Committee for a Good Peace.” !? A 
speech he delivered to colleagues from the locomotive shops on March 7 
urged Bavarians, especially workers, to strengthen their will to victory and 
called for action against profiteers and speculators.™ 

Early in October he held a public meeting, calling for a new “national 


T Ibid., 400-406. 

8 The following brief sketch of Drexler and the DAP is a summation of an intended larger 
study of this subject. See also Reginald H. Phelps, "Anton Drexler, der Gründer der NSDAP,” 
Deutsche Rundschau, LXXXVII (Dec. r961), 1134-43. 

9 Id., “Theodor Fritsch und der Antisemitismus,” thid. (May 1961), 442-49. 

10 Anton Drexler, Mein politisches Erwachen (ad ed., Munich, 1920), 5-7, 12-15, 19-22, 
and "Lebenslauf," Mar. 1935 (typescript copy available through courtesy of his daughter, Frau 
Anni Widmaier). 

11 The Hauptarchio of the NSDAP [hereafter cited as HA], No. 76, contains photostats of 
Drexler's outline of this speech, the resolution adopted after it, and the twenty-eight signatures 
of the participants. The Haupterchio and other material at the Berlin Document Center have 
been microfilmed by the Hoover Institution, The Hauptarchiv has recently been transferred 
from the center to the Bundesarchiv, Koblenz. 
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citizens’ league," urging "Bourgeois, workers, unite!"!? The audience was 
largely hostile. 'The November revolution discouraged him only temporarily; 
a week later he was approached by a curious emissary, Harrer, and asked to 
form with his friends a “Political Workers’ Circle" (Politischer Arbeiterzirkel). 
The circle became the first cell of the National Socialist movement? 

Harrer represented a different line from Drexler's national-social-labor 
platform. A reporter on the Rightist Múnchner-Augsburger Abendzeitung, 
he shared the murky ideas taught among "intellectual" racists and was a 
member of the Thule Gesellschaft, which served as ally and cover in Bavaria 
for the semisecret, activist, violently vólkisch Germanenorden. An affluent 
adventurer, Rudolf von Sebottendorff, had reorganized this order in Bavaria 
during 1918 and acquired rooms for it in the Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten. Harrer 
was assigned to spread Thule ideas among the workers, He did not reach 
many, but he did reach Drexler! 

The circle, directed by Harrer, met from November 1918 at least until the 
following fall. Hitler could well have called these sessions “Vereinsmeierel.” 
Harrer regularly presented the evening's theme— "Germany's greatest foe: 
The Jew," "Who is responsible for the World War?" "Could we have won 
the war?" From three to seven members (about a dozen different names ap- 
pear)—artisans, small merchants, colleagues from the shops, and for a time 
a gentleman named Von Heimburg—sat about the table discussing the eve- 
ning's topic. Bitterness against the Jews, the need of “enlightening” the 
workers, hostility to England marked the discussions. 

Clearly Drexler was the political figure in this assemblage. In December 
he proposed founding a party, and on January 5, at another small tavern, 
the Fúrstenfelder Hof, he launched his creation, the Deutsche Arbeiterpartei, 
before an audience of twenty-four, mostly friends from the shops.!? 


12 Drexler, Erwachen, 23-26, and "Lebenslauf." 

18 Id., "Lebenslauf." Franz-Willing, Hitlerbewegung, 63, erroneously states that the circle 
was founded in October. 

14 Rudolf von Sebottendorff, Bevor Hitler kam (ad ed., Munich, 1934), gives a highly 
seasoned account of the Thule Gesellschaft and it relation to the DAP and the competing 
Deutschsozialistische Partei, Sebottendorff bought the foundering newspaper Münchener 
Beobachter in the summer of 1918, thus providing various völkisch groups with an organ. 
Thule was active in April 1919 against the Soviet rulers of Munich, and seven of its members 
were shot by the Reds as “hostages” on April 30. HA, No, 1497a, contains a copy of a report 
of Drexler's interrogation after the Hitler Putsch (PD VIa, Vorführungs-Note, Nov. 30 1923), 
with information on the circle and the DAP; documents of Johannes Hering in HA, No. 865, 
provide much material on Thule. See also ihid., No. 78, typescript of a speech by Michael Lotter, 
secretary of the circle, "Der Beginn meines politischen Denkens," delivered on October 19, 1935. 

15 HA, No. 76, Protokolle of the circle, Dec. 5, 1918-Sept. 9, 1919, photostats, mostly in 
Drexler's hand, of fourteen meetings, with names of those present from Dec. 30, 1918 on; pho- 
tostats of minutes of three further meetings, supplied to me by Frau Widmaier. 

16 Drexler, "Lebenslauf"; HA, No. 76, Protokoll for Dec. 30, 1918; tbid., No. 78, Lotter, 
*Der Beginn." 
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Even under the Leftist regimes in Munich that followed Kurt Eisner's 
assassination in February, the DAP and the circle carried on their twilit 
existence. Án undated draft of a "discussion speech" by Drexler, possibly 
delivered at a Leftist meeting during this period, urged "the liberation of 
the workers, yes, of all humanity" and, with anti-Semitic overtones, "the 
sovereignty of a government borne by the popular will."!* He barely missed 
arrest at the Thule rooms, where a DAP meeting was scheduled for April 
29, and thus perhaps escaped the fate of the seven Thule members whose 
shooting the next day by the Reds was one of the chief sources of anti-Leftist 
and anti-Semitic passion in Bavaria.!? 

Henceforth the omens were favorable for a movement like Drexler's, 
under the rigid military regime and the prevailing hostility of the Munich 
bourgeoisie to the Left and the Jews. Army and police reports and minutes 
of cabinet meetings, to be sure, at first made little mention of the latter in 
1919.? But army intelligence reports from July on showed an ominous under- 
current, breaking through in epidemics of anti-Jewish stickers, or "general 
railing” (Schimpfen) at the Jews, with the newly formed Deusschvölkischer 
Schutz- und Trutzbund and the Thule Gesellschaft obviously fostering this 
mood and directing the popular hatred against profiteers (Wucherer and 
Schieber) toward antiSemitism.* Ernst Pöhner, the Munich police presi- 
dent who became one of Hitler's main allies, noted in his weekly survey 
early in September increasing economic anti-Semitism and in November 
reported that the chief demand of anti-Semitic propaganda was for "breaking 
Jewish loan capital and the disproportionate influence of the Jews in the 
leadership of the German people." Feder's dogmas of interest slavery were 
obviously catching on. Racist “excesses and illegalities" must of course be 
combatted, Pöhner wrote. A week late, on November 22, he stated that 
workers, too, were becoming interested in anti-Semitism, "especially the 

17 Ibid., No. 76, has a photostat of the manuscript; ¿bid., No. 77, one of the typescript 
of this draft. 

18 Ibid., No. 78, Lotter, “Der Beginn 

18 The minutes of cabinet meetings m March 19, 1919, to the end of the year contain 


only one passing allusion to anti-Semitism. The minutes are in the Bavarian State Archives, 
Munich (Hauptstaatsarchiv) [hereafter cited as BHStA]: Ministerratsprotokolle, MA 1946 B1, 
B2. 


20 The intelligence reports are found in BHStA, files of Reichswehr Gruppenkommando 4 
[hereafter cited as GK4]. See, for the following, GK4, Band XI, Akt r, Lagebeurteilungen, 
May 1919July 1920; Band XXXVI, Akt 7, Judenhetze, July 1919-January 1920, a mixed file 

of Reichswehr and police reports; Band XLI, Akt 2, the weekly Nachrichtenblatt of the 

Polizeidirektion München, May 24, 1919-December 1921. Weekly reports of the Regierungs- 
präsidenten of the governmental districts of Bavaria for the period April 1919—April 1920 are 
found in BHStA, MA 1943 L V. IXC/20 I and IL They are valuable indicators of public 
opinion. A report on a nationalist workers’ party appears in GK4, Band J, Akt 4, headed GK4, 
Abt. Ib, No. 468 geh., Oct. 31: "Die Lage am 30. Okt. 19." It may refer to the DAP, but 
more probably concerns the rival Deutschsostalistische Partei. 
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Deutsche Arbeiterpartei, founded only two months ago[!], already firmly 
established in Munich.” “The añti-Semitic wave is only beginning,” he 
noted ?! 

With this report, the DAP entered the ambiguous immortality of the 
police records. Its own records give an indication of how and when it grew. 
There are attendance lists for some eleven meetings in 1919, beginning on 
May 17, when ten members were present?? Hitler's close friend Dietrich 
Eckart spoke in August to an audience of thirty-eight; forty-two were pres- 
ent on September 12, when Hitler’s signature first appears: “Gefreiter 
München 2. I. Rgt.” His name appeared again on October 16, when the 
audience numbered over seventy, including Karl Brassler, contributor to the 
Rightist newspaper Münchener Beobachter. Finally the DAP achieved a long 
notice in the press. The Beobachter, not yet a party organ, reported on 
October 22 that Dr. Erich Kühn, editor of the Pan-German monthly 
Deutschlands Erneuerung, spoke on “The Jewish Question a German Ques- 
tion" and that afterward "Herr Hitler of the DAP discussed with passion 
the need for union against the common enemy of the nations, and gave 
reasons for supporting a German press, so the people can find out what is 
suppressed by the Jewish papers." | 

From this point, the BeobacAter, the police intelligence reports published 
by Ernst Deuerlein, and a larger set of police reports in the Hauptarchiv 
help to check Hitler's memory.” His first formal performance for the party 
was in the Eberlbráu on November 12 (or 13), on a favorite theme, “Brest- 
Litovsk and Versailles" On November 26, before an audience of three 
hundred, he contrasted promises and reality under the Republic. Two weeks 
later, in the beer hall Deutsches Reich, an audience of equal size heard him 
declaim on "Germany facing her deepest degradation." After the Christmas 
'recess, four hundred of the faithful gathered in mid-January to hear Feder; 
Hitler, following him, argued the justification for a workers' party opposed 
to Jews and capitalism. Dietrich Eckart drew a smaller crowd on February 
5 (or 6). But Hitlers big push for a mass meeting had already begun.** 

Hitler's stress on his affinity with the "ridiculous" little party has been 


21 BHStA, GK4, Band XLII, Akt 2, Nachrichtenblatt, July 12, Sept. 6, Nov. 15, 22, 1919. 

32 HA, No. 8o, contains the attendance lists. Since occupation and residence are usually 
given by those signing, they are very important evidence of the decline of the old guard of 
Drexler's colleagues and the influx of intellectuals and the military from the summer of 1919 on. 

23 Deuerlein, "Hitlers Eintritt,” 205-11. HA, No. 81, contains police reports—only one 
of them identical with those cited by Deuerlein from the Bavarian State Archives—of the 
meetings of November 26, and December 10, 1919, and January 16, and February 6, 24, 1920; 
the series continues through December 3, 1920. The dates given for the meetings sometimes 
vary slightly (and inexplicably) in different sources. 

24 Hitler, Mein Kampf, I, 400 f. 
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noted above. He remarks that he was "impoverished and poor," "one of 
the nameless ones," “one of the millions that chance allows to live or die, 
without even their closest environment deigning to notice." ?? This picture of 
the anonymous hero is of course part of his myth creation, for he was a rather 
well-known figure in Munich army circles when he first visited a meeting 
of the party, and he continued his activity for the Reichswehr—something he 
does not mention—during the months when, according to Mein Kampf, he 
was devoting himself to the party. Deuerlein's documentation” tells of Hit- 
ler's early participation in the courses organized by Captain Karl Mayr of the 
Munich Reichswehr, who, impressed by Hitler’s rhetorical talents, assigned 
him to the Kommando Beyschlag, which indoctrinated returning prisoners 
of war at the transit camp Lechfeld. Here, late in August, Hitler lectured 
on “Peace "Terms and Reconstruction" and “Social and Economic Slogans." 
The fan mail of the participants leaves no doubt of their enthusiasm for his 
“temperamentvolle Vortrage.” The charisma was at work. 

Thus it was not as the unknown soldier that Hitler joined the DAP. 
His two careers, army and politics, ran side by side. He is listed in January 
and February 1920 as a lecturer in the "citizenship continuation courses” 
conducted for soldiers by the Reichswehr: “Herr Hittler" beside such dig- 
nitaries as the Munich University historians K. A. von Müller and Paul 
Joachimsen?" He spoke on “The Peace of Versailles” and “The Political 
Parties and Their Significance," delivering one of his lectures on February 
25, the afternoon following his presentation of the party program at the 
Hofbrüuhaus. One month later he was discharged from the army, and Cap- 
tain Mayr's strange plant was definitively transferred to even more fertile 
soil. None of this is in Mein Kampf. 

What of the other side—the gloomy little group of members, always the 
same, according to Hitler, meeting as the "committee" of the DAP? Here- 
the documents are less revealing. One difficulty is the unclear distinction 
between Arbetterzirkel and committee. The former evidently remained as a 
secret inner circle, Harrer's pet, dutifully chewing its cud.* Drexler's draft of 
the minutes of the circle meeting of November 16 (a photostat was provided 
by Frau Anni Widmaier) records Hitler's first visit: "Present: Herr Harrer 
Drexler Hitler as new member. Introduction of Herr Hitler into the spirit 


25 Ibid., 243. 
36 For the following, see Deuerlein, “Hitlers Eintritt,” 179, 182-84, 191-93, 196-98, 200- 


53 «í 


205. 

27 BHStA, GKa, Band VII, Akt 2: RWGK 4/Lettung der staatsbürgerlichen Fortbildungskurse, 
Zeiteinteilung für den 1. Kurs (131. bis 311.20), Jan. 8, 1920, and a similar schedule for the 
second course, dated Feb. 5, 1920. 

28 HA, No. 77, Politischer Arbeiterxirkel/Satzungen, n. d., one page, carbon copy; they 
were distributed at the circle meeting of May 13. (HA, No. 76, Protokolle.) 
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of the circle, by Hr. Harrer. Reading of letters received, and replies to them. 
It was resolved to elect a committee to prepare for the setting up [ Aufstel- 
lung, presumably of a program], with the following members: Harrer, 
Dr. Feder, Dr. [Paul] Tafel Hitler, Drexler. Following this, discussion 
of the, party program. Foundation of an anti-Semitic association [Arbeits- 
gesellschaft? word unclear]."?? Evidently Hitler was also present at a circle 
meeting on November 24, where he consented to become director of a party 
speakers” school. It is still uncertain whether be was number 7 in the circle, 
as its first secretary, Lotter, contends, or number y of the party committee, 
as Drexler and Rudolf Schüssler, later business manager of the party, have 
it. The latter is more probable, considering the fluctuating membership of 
the circle and Drexler's precise statement. In any case, Hitler was never party 
member number 7. The attendance lists of meetings in 1919 consistently 
show more than seven present; Drexler indicates that there were nearly a 
hundred members before Hitler joined. His official number was 555 (no 
magic in thatl) on the first party membership lists, set up alphabetically and 
beginning with number sor to give the impression of greater size. To 
crown this legend, "555" was erased from his membership card and "7" 
inserted? | 

The imperialist Hitler could of course tolerate no other leaders in the 
party. In December he drafted regulations for the committee, previously 
organized as a normal parliamentary body, to give it full authority and to 
ban any "side government" by a "circle or lodge"—obviously aimed at Harrer, 
who bowed out of office and party early in January 19209! 

Meanwhile horizons were broadening, and money, in driblets, but enough 
for some expansion, came in. Thus the peripatetic party late in December 
rented (for fifty marks a month, in advance, light and heat extra) a ground 

29 Ibid., No. 78, Lotter, "Der Beginn"; £d., letter to Hauptarchiv, Oct. 17, 1941. Both state 
that Hitler attended a circle meeting in September, but the minutes quoted and Drexler's evi- 
dence (see n. 30, below) outweigh these statements. 

30 See HA, No. 78, Lotter, "Der Beginn," and ibid., No. 1372, letter of Schüssler to Dr. 
Uetrecht of the Hauptarchiv, typescript, Nov. 20, 1941. In January 1936 Drexler told Dr. 
Damann of the Hauptarchiv (HA, No. 81, Aktennofiz Damann) that Hitler first attended a 
circle meeting on November 16. This agrees with the minutes of that meeting. Drexler, out- 
raged by distorted official radio "history" of the party's origin, drafted a long, angry letter to 
Hitler late in January 1940, of which Frau Widmaier has made available a carbon copy. In it 
he stated: “No one knows better than you yourself, my Führer, that you were never the 
seventh member of the party, but at most the seventh member of the committee, which I 
asked you to join as propaganda chief [Werbeobmann]." In this letter—never sent, since Drex- 
ler planned to forward it to Hitler after the war—are also the statements about the size of 
the party in September 1919 and about the “forging” of Hitler's party card. 

81HA, No. 76, “Organisation des Ausschusses der Ortsgruppe München und seiner 
Geschäftsordnung,” photostat of typescript [in pencil at top: "Dezember 1919/Geschäftsordnung 
Entwurf Hitler zur Ausschaltung Harrers”]. See also thbid., No. 77, “Der Ausschuss der 


Ortsgruppe München," typescript, n.d. Lotter, "Der Beginn," mentions the disagreement with 
Harrer. 
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floor room in the Sternecker.3? More important, Drexler and Hitler set to 
work on a platform. The circle had considered this subject in May, with 
Harrer proposing three [!] programs: a basic one, a "working program" 
adaptable to changing circumstances, and a "party program" defining exactly 
its goals? An early version by Drexler of the basic program stresses “ideal- 
istic Weltanschauung,” equal rights and duties, physical education, and “an 
open road for all talents for the common good." Much of it, except for the 
ominous phrase "Germany for the Germans," reads like a nineteenth-century 
reformist document.?* 

The circle, with Hitler, discussed the program on November 16, and on 
December 14 Drexler had a new draft ready. It was idealistic and national- 
istic, familiar refrains, but now with new emphases, on the unity of the 
Reich, the exclusion of Jews and foreigners from government, the union of 
all producers (Schaffenden) against loan capital and interest slavery, and on 
bridging the gap between physical and intellectual workers, and a plebiscite 
to decide between a republic and a Volks-Kaisertum.® 

In his letter of January 1940, Drexler indignantly reminded his Führer 
that “following all the basic points already written down by me, Adolf Hitler 
composed with me—and with no one else—the 25 theses of National Social- 
ism, in long nights in the workers’ canteen at Burghausenerstrasse 6." To- 
gether, then, and with the larger contribution probably Drexler's, they 
worked over the draft of the twenty-five points. The final version has some 
changes of order and emphasis from Drexler's draft of February 9. Profit 
sharing, a pet thesis of Drexler, was stressed less, while “land reform” 
received fuller attention; the newly inserted and repeated “We demand” 
(Wir fordern) sounds distinctly like Hitler.?® 

And so, with a program in hand and the tide running favorably, all 
was set for the great coup, the first mass meeting, still under the old party 
name, though by the beginning of March "National Socialist" was prefixed 
to "German Workers’ Party.”* Drexler read at the large meeting of Feb- 
ruary 5 (or 6) the party's first propaganda leaflet —" Warum musste die DAP 
kommen? Was will sie?’—with “anti-Jesuitism” added to the familiar 


slogans.?® 


32 HA, No. 80, “Sternecker Mietsvertrag," Dec. 22, 1919. 

88 Ibid., No. 76, Protokoll of May 13, 1919. 

84 Ihid., No. 77, DAP: Grundsätze, typescript, copy, n.d. 

85 Ibid., No. 76, Entwurf DAP Programm 14.XIl.19, photostat of a Drexler manuscript. 

88 Ibid., Auszug aus Programm vom 9. Feb. 20, photostat of typescript, signed by Drexler. 
Hasselbach, Entstehung, 12, 19, 26-36, evidently relying on information from Drexler, dis- 
cusses the development of the program. 

87 Curiously, the Hawptarchiv seems to have no account of this important change, which 
may have been explained by hopes of closer association with older German National Socialist 
parties in Austria and Czechoslovakia, 

38 HA, No. 111, has the text of the leaflet; sec also Drexler's letter of Jan. 1940. 
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Hitler makes much of the dangers of the meeting of February 24, though 
large anti-Semitic gatherings in Munich were no rarity by then. He tells of 
his personal management of propaganda, placards, and handbills and his 
fear that the hall would not be full. Drexler's letter tells it differently. He, 
not Hitler, proposed a big public meeting in the Hofbrauhaus. In fact, he had 
to overcome Hitler’s objections to it. Hitler does not mention that the red 
placards and the advertisement in the Beobachter neither listed his name nor 
alluded to the proclamation of the DAP program, nor that the “first speaker,” 
proposed by Drexler, was a guest, not a party member—Dr. Johannes Ding- 
felder, a familiar völkisch and Hammerbund figure even before the war. 
Drexler tells of taking to Dingfelder a copy of the newly typed twenty-five 
points to explain what the DAP was about, “but one thing I did not tell 
Dingfelder was that a certain Adolf Hitler was speaking after him.”?? 

The Hauptarchiv contains a manuscript of the speech “What We Need” 
(Was uns not tut) that Dingfelder had already delivered five times for the 
patriotic Heimatdienst and a carbon copy of Dingfelder's undated recollec- 
tions of the meeting, entitled “Wie es kaml”* He recalls that on February 
20 Drexler and Schiissler, both strangers to him, invited him to address the 
meeting; Drexler explained that no one else dared to. (Ten years later, Ding- 
felder adds, he found out that a Communist had threatened to shoot both 
Hitler and the chief speaker.) He arrived in the overcrowded hall, learned 
that the expected chairman, Drexler, had had a nervous collapse, and that 
four hundred Reds were present. He decided to avoid trouble by not using 
the word “Jew.” Marc Sesselmann, a member of Thule and the DSP and 
an editor of the Beobachter, opened the meeting. For acoustical reasons Ding- 
felder stood on a table beside the huge tiled stove at one side of the hall. He 
got through his speech with no trouble; indeed, Sesselmann thanked the 
‘Reds for keeping quiet. Then, after a few comments from the audience, 
Hitler, “a thin man with a small moustache,” walked to the front of the 
hall, and the Reds’ tumult began. 

Dingfelder’s speech, eloquent at times, found the cause of the war in 
the general lapse from natural law and religion. He quoted Shakespeare and 


39 HA, No. 884, correspondence of Dingfelder with Julius Rüttinger of the Hammerbund; 
Hitler, Mein Kampf, I, 400—405; Drexler, letter of Jan. 1940 

49 HA, No. 1214, file of Dingfelder. The only Bart discrepancy from the police report 
of the meeting (see below, p. 985) is Dingfelder's statement that Sesselmann, not Hitler, pre- 
sided. Here Dingfelder errs; not only the account in Mein Kampf, but an earlier article, "Zur 
Erinnerung an die Versammlung vom 24. Februar 1920 im Münchner Hofbráu,” published 
anonymously in the Beobachter (Feb. 22, 1922), but clearly by Hitler, confirms the logical 
assumption that Hitler, not Sesselmann, ran the meeting. The Beobachter article, which to be 
sure mentions Dingfelder, already shows the legend formation at work: the “storm of jubila- 
tion” of the crowd, the hammering through of the program "point by point," and-—a striking 
metaphor, missing from Mein Kampf—the feeling at the end “that now a wolf has been born, 
destined to burst in upon the herd of seducers and deceivers of the people." 
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Schiller to show the beauties of order and brought in recent history—the 
murder of the hostages in Munich, Bolshevism, "people of foreign race"— 
to demonstrate the horrors of disorder. “I am a Communist too," he an- 
nounced, “but in the Christian sense.” “Selfless leaders" were needed, not 
those “spiritually blind, who stand under the influence of foreign races.” He 
praised Paul von Hindenburg and Eric Ludendorff and concluded, “For 
us too a savior is approaching!” If Germans once reawaken to order, work, 
and duty, “the world will—must—at last find health through the German 
spirit!” 

Hitler's short narrative of the meeting in Mein Kampf describes it as his 
personal, overwhelming triumph: how he pronounced point after point of 
the program “amid ever-increasing jubilation,” until the mass stood “united 
by a new conviction, a new faith, a new will.” He concludes the first volume 
of his book with “So the hall slowly emptied. The movement took its 
course," 41 

The hero legend of the conquest of the Hofbráuhaus as archetype of the 
conquest of Germany! The Beobachter, to be sure, was less emotional.** On 
February 28 a notice perhaps five inches long appeared on an inside page, 
over half of it devoted to Dingfelder's speech. It continues: “Herr Hitler 
(DAP) presented some striking political points [entwickelte einige treffende 
politische Bilder], which evoked spirited applause, but also roused the nu- 
merous already prejudiced opponents present to contradiction; and he gave 
a survey of the party's program, which in its basic features comes close to 
that of the Deutsch-Soztaltstische Partei” This one sentence is all there is 
about Hitler. The report notes that the discussion following was very lively, 
"but toward the end strayed from the theme,” and that the meeting left the 
impression of a movement "that will force its way through under all cir- 
cumstances.” But what has become of the revelation to the masses, the... 
"shouts of applause" that drowned out objectors, the resolute hammering 
through of point after point until the hall was filled with men "united by a 
new conviction, a new faith, a new will"? 

Fortunately other papers reported the meeting, though the accounts in 
four Munich "bourgeois" newspapers are so similar that they may well be 
from a single hand.* They concentrate on Dingfelder. Typically, the MZncA- 


41 Hitler, Mein Kampf, I, 405 f. 

42 The paper, which changed its name during 1919 from Münchener to Völkischer 
Beobachter, was still officially a nonpartisan völkisch organ, though in fact it stood closest to 
the Deutschsoztalistische Partei. Only after political and financial crises, solved in part by the 
famous “loan” by Franz Ritter von Epp to Dietrich Eckart in December 1920, did the 
Beobachter appear as the NSDAP organ. 

#8 Copies of the several press accounts are in the Friedrich J. M. Rehse Collection, Acc. No. 
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ener Zeitung of February 25 sums up the rest of the meeting: “The Commit- 
tee member Hitler presented [entwickelte], following the lecture, the DAP 
program, which: among other things stands for a Greater Germany, opposes 
the Jews, and demands the breaking of interest slavery. During the discus- 
sion—cut short because of the late hour, but in part stormy—the leader of 
the unemployed, Braig, supported by a group of opponents of the DAP, 
spoke, with the rest of the gathering objecting, against the new workers’ 
party.” 

Finally, the author of the police report in the Hauptarchiv, the fullest 
contemporary account, tells in detail what happened after Dingfelder’s speech. 
Hitler rose to ring the usual changes on Versailles, poverty, corruption, 
profiteering, and internationalism, and to read the program to a discordant 
audience: “Often there was such a tumult that I thought fighting [Schlager- ` 
eien] would start any moment.” After him, Sesselmann spoke, as did Braig, 
of the Independent Socialists, Ernst Ehrensperger of the DAP, and an 
opponent whose appeal for a Leftist dictatorship unloosed such an uproar 
that Hitler’s final words were lost, and a hundred Independent Socialists and 
Communists thronged out on the street singing the “International,” shouting 
“Down with Hindenburg, Ludendorff, and the German Nationalists!” This, 
and not the awed silence of a converted congregation, was the real conclu- 
sion of Hitler’s first great public triumph. 

Let us review the facts and fancies of Hitler’s version of this crucial time. 
He stylizes his life into the Márchen pattern of the Barensohn or Starker 
Hans, the male Cinderella, with the story of 1919-1920 as the central episode 
in his saga of the boy from Braunau who was to save Germany. As the 
coming savior, he must be unique; hence the dearth of reference to earlier, 
similar movements, the stress on the new Weltanschauung of the party, the 

.-omission of its early history and of its rivals, like the DSP, much more im- 
portant at that time in Munich and Nuremberg and the north than the 
DAP. As the hero figure, he had to do everything great himself; hence the 
omission of the Reichswehr's continuing sponsorship, the condescension or 
hostility toward Drexler and Harrer, the only early party colleagues he names, 
and the implication that he was the real creator of the program. As the player 


1I,564: "Berichte der Presse über obenstehend angekündigte Versammlung," Manuscript Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress. The Independent Socialist Der Kampf and most of the "bourgeois" 
press reported the meeting; the Bayerischer Kurier and the Social Democratic Münchener Post 
evidently ignored it HA, No. 78, Lotter, "Der Beginn," states that over one hundred new 
members, swept away by Hitler and the program, joined the party in the Hofbrduhaus at the 
meeting. Probably the most authentic membership list from 1920, however (photostat of 
typescript, by courtesy of Frau Widmaier), records no new members that day, thirty-six for 
February 25 (thirty-seven for February 5, and ninety-two for May 1, 1920). 
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of the great role he must achieve things dramatically and suddenly; thus 
he obliterates traces of everything but himself in his fantastic story of the 
meeting of February 24. 

But, with the exceptions noted, particularly regarding the party number 
and the Hofbráuhaus meeting, the myth is produced rather by stylization 
and omission than by invention. Most of the few facts he gives are no further 
removed from actuality than might be expected in the circumstances of 
writing Mein Kampf. But, in searching for the reality of Hitler, it is worth 
observing that the only scenes in the whole book sketched in full detail are 
those of his first visits to the Deutsche Arbeiterpartei. There, one can surmise, 
he found himself. 


British History, 1870-1914, Reconsidered: Recent 
Trends in the Historiography of the Period 


Joun Crivz* 


TO survey the important historical literature that has appeared about the 
period under review since World War II is to be brought up sharply against 
the realization that a revolution in historical writing is being quietly accom- 
plished.* The familiar quadrivium of political, social, economic, and cul- 
tural divisions, hallowed by long usage and canonized by The Oxford History 
of England, is about to vanish, "into air, into thin air," but not without 
leaving many a bookrack behind. An approach to recent British history 
that takes account of the interconnectedness of these spheres and does not 
attempt the increasingly unrewarding task of comparmentalizing them is 
replacing it. More and more historians of the recent period have come to 
see their work as part of an endeavor to understand the structure and articu- 
lation of the various parts of modern British society as a whole, a society 
existing at a particular stage of advanced industrial development and sub- 
ject to the stresses characteristic of such a stage. 

This does not mean, however, that all good books dealing with this 
period necessarily embrace all aspects of British life. In fact, R. C. K. Ensor, 
England, 1870-1914 (Vol. XIV of The Oxford History of England [15 vols., 
Oxford, Eng. 1934- ]) has not yet been replaced as the best work on the 
period as a whole. It does mean that the best writing about the period shows 
an awareness of the impossibility of separating a particular problem or inves- 
ügation from its wider ramifications, relationships, and repercussions. ^What 


* An associate professor at the University of Chicago, Mr. Clive is interested in modern 
British history. He is the author of Scotch Reviewers (London, 1957). 

1 This is one of a series of bibliographical articles sponsored by the Conference on British 
Studies under the editorship of Elizabeth Chapin Furber. For those already published in the 
series, sec Philip D. Curtin, “The British Empire and Commonwealth in Recent Historiography," 
American Historical Review, LXV (Oct. 1959), 72-91; Maurice DuP. Lee, Jr., “Scottish 
History Since 1940," Canadian Historical Review, XL (Dec. 1959), 319-32; Henry R. Winkler, 
"Some Recent Writings on Twentieth-Century Britain,” Jowrnal of Modern History, XXXII 
(Mar. 1960), 32-47; Lacey Baldwin Smith, “The “Taste for Tudors' Since 1940,” Studies in 
the Renaissance, VIL (Sept. 1960), 167-83; Paul H. Hardacre, “Writings on Oliver Cromwell 
Since 1929,” Journal of Modern History, XXXIII (Mar. 1961), 1-14; Margaret Hastings, 
"High History or Hack History: England in the Later Middle Ages," Speculum, XXXVI (Apr. 
1961), 225—53; Robert Walcott, “The Later Stuarts (1660-1714): Significant Work of the 
Last Twenty Years (1939-1959),” American Historical Review, LXVII (Jan. 1962), 352-703 
Roger Prouty, “England and Wales in Recent Historiography: A Selective Bibliography," 
Historian, XXIV (May 1962), 270-307; and Perez Zagorin, "English History, 1558—1640: 
A Bibliographical Survey," American Historical Review, LXVIII (Jan. 1963), 364-84. 
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probably in the long run determines the shape of politics are the social move- 
ments, the groupings and regroupings in the mass of the community, which 
are beyond the reach of politicians," writes George Kitson Clark? What poli- 
ticians, and even statesmen, do or say may not be the most important part of 
history. Ás far as the historian is concerned, the dramatic events that supply 
newspaper headlines should often defer to the slow and silent changes in the 
way of life of a country's population, or of particular segments of it. 'To study 
the movements and groupings of society is to study the habits, traditions, 
unexpressed assumptions, instincts, and feelings that are part of those move- 
ments and groupings, and thus part of the new stuff of history. 

In their intimate linking of the political scene with society as a whole, 
Kitson Clark's lectures reflect the general trend of historical writing during 
the last twenty years or so. To say that the importance of social history has 
been in the historian's consciousness since Voltaire and Macaulay and that the 
relation of political programs, postures, and platforms to the forces exerted 
by economic tendencies and class situation has been a commonplace since 
Marx would be to miss the point of this trend. For what has happened is 
also an expansion of the term "social history," from its original position as 
residuary legatee for those aspects of history which would not fit the tradi- 
tional categories of politics, great men, and battles to a new position where 
the history of society is history, and a contraction of the extent to which the 
hidden underpinnings of the visible superstructure of words and ideas can 
be held to be primarily economic. Any living society is marked by the con- 
tinuous interplay of diverse forces: some rational, others irrational; some 
ideological, others instinctive; some institutional, yet others the result of 
individual action. These forces mesh into each other so that to isolate one 
or the other in the search for a single or even a principal “cause” of events 
is to do injustice to the rest. Doing such injustice is, of course, built into the . 
very process of writing history: 


Like following life through creatures you dissect, 
You lose it in the moment you detect? 


The best one can hope for is a consciousness on the part of the historian 
of the sins of omission he is inevitably committing, and an endeavor on his 
part to mitigate them, if only by the very fact of such awareness. 

An excellent example both of the interconnectedness of historical tissue 


2 George Kitson Clark, The Making of Victorian England: Being the Ford Lectures De- 
livered before the University of Oxford (London, 1962), 240. 

3 Alexander Pope, Epistles to Several Persons (Moral Essays), ed. F. W. Bateson (London, 
1961), 18. 
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and of the historian’s attempt to take account of it in his search for explana- 
tion is Joseph A. Banks’s Prosperity and Parenthood: A Study of Family 
Planning among the Victorian Middle Classes (London, 1954). Here the 
problem was to account for the reduction in the size of families which, before 
becoming general during the twentieth century, took place first in business 
and professional families during the final decades of the nineteenth century. 
This had momentous consequences, in terms of the changing role of women, 
the standard of living, the income spending priorities of a great number of 
people, and even, as Richard H. Titmuss points out in his Essays on the Wel- 
fare State (New Haven, Conn., 1959), in terms of changing mutual rela- 
tionships between husbands and wives. H. J. Habakkuk has suggested that 
the initial period of falling fertility was associated with the deferment of 
marriage and that only later did the increased use of birth control within 
marriage begin to play an important role. But what accounts for this 
increased use? Contraceptive techniques were certainly nothing new. Why 
did people adopt them more widely at a particular time? Part of the answer 
is to be found in the rise of the feminist movement.” Another part, dealt 
with as a general problem in H. G. Wood, Belief and Unbelief Since 1850 
(Cambridge, Eng., 1955), lies in the decline of religious faith with its corol- 
lary that Providence alone was to determine family size. Also to be taken into 
account is the increasingly pervasive scientific attitude that came to regard 
natural processes as susceptible of human, in the absence of divine, control? 

Meanwhile, public school and university education was becoming both 
more necessary and more expensive for the children of those who had pros- 
pered: more necessary since the major professions, with ever higher standards 
of admission and advancement, and the civil service, now thrown open to 
competition, favored the best educated;" more expensive because the supply 

4H. J. Habakkuk, “The Economic History of Modern Britain," Journal of Economic 
History, XVII (Dec. 1958), 486-501. 

5 See Joseph A. and Olive Banks, Feminism and Social Planning in Victorian England 
(London, 1962) and "The Bradlaugh-Besant Trial and the English Newspapers,” Population 
Studies, VIII (July 1954), 22-34. On the changing status of women in general, see the indis- 
pensable bibliographical article by Oliver R. McGregor, "The Social Position of Women in 
Victorian England, 1850-1914,” British Journal of Sociology, VI (Jan. 1955), 48-60. The 
same author's Divorce in England: 4 Centenary Study (London, 1957) contains a brilliant 
chapter on “The Victorian Family: Illusion and Reality," which makes clear how limited a 
view we have been getting by excluding the working classes from our consideration of the 
Victorian family. Margaret Hewitt, Wives and Mothers in Victorian Industry (London, 1957), 
is useful in this connection. For statistical material, see David J. Glass and E. Grebenik, The 
Trend and Pattern of Fertility in Great Britain: A Report on the Family Census of 1946 
(2 vols., London, 1954). For a breezy account of the political aspects, see Roger Fulford, Votes 
for Women (London, 1957). . 

6 See, in this connection, Noel Annan, Leslie Stephen: His Thought and Character in Rela- 
tion to His Time (London, 1951), and Cyril Bibby, T. H. Huxley: Scientist, Humanist, and 
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T See Roger K. Kelsall, Higher Civil Servants in Britain: From 1870 to the Present Day 
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of first-rate education lagged behind the demand for it? Education of a 
high order was not, however, merely a means toward professional advance- 
ment. It was also one way of staving off the potential threat to status and 
security represented by the growing number of those in white-collar occupa- 
tions? David Lockwood, in The Blackcoated Worker: A Study in Class 
Consciousness (London, 1958), has well described the affectation, manner- 
isms, and status aping that were part of the ambitious clerk's striving after 
the gentlemanly ideal in the late nineteenth century. 

Material standards of comfort, no less than status, stood in need of pres- 
ervation. Ás far as Londoners were concerned, this may often have meant 
a house in the outer suburbs, properly distant from the rapidly growing 
new suburban working-class habitations? Such a house was expensive. 
Servants, then an essential mark of privilege, were increasingly difficult to 
acquire, partly as a consequence of the Education Act of 1870, which made 
it possible for many young people to seek other avenues of employment." 
While the Great Depression of the 1880's probably did not reduce incomes, 
it helped to undermine the sense of expansiveness and security so character- 
istic of mid-Victorian prosperity. Thus, if accustomed economic standards 
were to be maintained, some sort of cutting down of expenditure was essen- 
tial. Reducing the number of children per family would, of course, effect this. 
Banks deliberately resists the temptation to give primacy to the economic 
factor as a causative force behind the changing pattern of family size among 
the business and professional classes. We simply do not know enough yet 
to be able to judge with absolute certainty. Taking up such a problem is like 
throwing a pebble into a pond; the ever-widening ripples reflect the com- 
plex, interlocking network of forces that move human beings living in society 


(London, 1955), for a discussion of the myth that the immediate effects of civil service reform 
were democratic. 

8 See F. Musgrove, “Middle Class Education and Employment in the Nineteenth Century,” 
Economic History Review, 2d Ser, XIE (Aug. 1959), 99-111; Harold J. Perkin’s “Critical 
Note" on that article, ibid., XIV (Aug. 1961), 122-30; and Musgrove’s “Rejoinder,” thid., 
(Dec. 1961), 320-39. On the public schools, old and new, in this period, the best book is 
still Edward C. Mack, Public. Schools and British Opinion Since 1860 (London, 1941). 

9 See Moses Abramovitz and Vera F. Eliasberg, The Growth of Public Employment in Great 
Britain (Princeton, N. J., 1957). 

10 The way in which these communities grew, thanks largely to newly available cheap 
means of transport, is brilliantly described in Harold J. Dyos, Victorian Suburb: A Study of the 
Growth of Camberwell (Leicester, Eng., 1961). See also Thomas W. Freeman, The Conurba- 
tions of Great Britain (Manchester, Eng., 1959), and William Ashworth, The Genesis of Mod- 
ern British Town Planning: A Study in the Economic and Social History of the Nineteenth 
Century (London, 1954). 

11 Richard D. Altick, The English Common Reader: A Social History of the Mass Reading 
Public, 1800-1900 (Chicago, 1957), while holding that Forster's Act maintained rather than 
significantly accelerated the rate of increase in the spread of literacy, calls it 2 mopping-up 
operation for the children of the very poor. For the story of the workers’ education movement, 
see John F. C. Harrison, Learning and Living, 1790-1960 (London, 1961). 
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to action. He is foolhardy indeed who, at this stage of our knowledge, would 
make bold to assign priority to any one factor. 

An investigation of the phenomenon of family limitation in the late 
Victorian period illustrates the necessity for taking account of the mutual in- 
volvement of different levels of human activity and motivation. We have 
seen that one of these levels was economic. More specifically, it might be 
labeled “Decline of Mid-Victorian Prosperity." The historical problems 
arising out of this decline, many of them related to the so-called Great De- 
pression, do more than merely reinforce the need for this awareness of inter- 
connection within a given society, 'They point up the advantages of another 
methodological approach that has yielded rich fruit in recent years: the sub- 
stitution of precise detail for shopworn historical clichés, the desirability of 
piercing the veil of language in order to get at the actual historical reality, 
the attempt to use exact methods of quantification wherever possible and 
appropriate. Apparently simple and self-explanatory terms such as “middle 
class" and "working class" turn out much of the time to be bad shorthand 
for a multitude of variables, including regional and occupational differences 
not readily amenable to such summary treatment by the historian. The 
difficulties increase with the use of catchwords like “Great Depression” to 
characterize the last quarter of the nineteenth century, catchwords all too 
often employed in the past as a substitute for historical explanation. 

Not that there is any doubt that this period was one of social crisis, A 
combination of factors—Britain's changing position in the world, a succession 
of short-term slumps that underlined the plight of unskilled labor, the prob- 
lem of Ireland and its English repercussions, the expansion of literacy and 
of political democracy —produced much heart searching as well as fact finding 
on the part of the privileged, and of action in the form of a struggle for social 
- justice on the part of the underprivileged classes.** Helen M. Lynd, in her 
England in the Eighteen Eighties: Toward a New Basis for Freedom (New 
York, 1945), interprets that decade in these terms, and though her approach 
is at various points open to question, her book still repays close reading. 
Several recent volumes and articles supplement her treatment of unionism, 

12 On the difficulties associated with the words “middle class," see Peter Laslett, “The Solid 
Middle Class," Listener, LXVII (Jan. 4, 1962), 13-15; on those associated with “working 
class," see Richard Hoggart, The Uses of Literacy (London, 1957). 

18 Charles Loch Mowat, The Charity Organisation Society, 1869-1913: Its Ideas and Work 
(London, 1961), and Thomas S. and Margaret B. Simey, Charles Booth, Social Scientist (Lon- 
don, 1960), contain good accounts of notable attempts made respectively to mitigate and to 
publicize the worst conditions. See also David Owen, “The City Parochial Charities: The 
‘Dead Hand’ in Late Victorian London," Journal of British Studies, I (May 1962), 115-35; 
Kathleen Woodroofe, From Charity to Social Work in England and the United States (London, 


1962); Herman Ausubel, In Hard Times: Reformers among the Late Victorians (New York, 
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old and new. Benjamin C. Roberts, The Trade Union Congress, 1868-1921 
(London, 1958), has become the standard work on that subject. Both A. E. P. 
Duffy and John Saville de-emphasize the novelty of New Unionism and see 
the organization of unskilled labor antedating the dock strike, which thus 
becomes less of a critical landmark than it has been considered heretofore.** 
On the other hand, Eric J. Hobsbawm stresses the significance of the sharp 
distinction made in the 1890's between skilled and unskilled labor. Both sides 
kept to their proper stations and were thereby able to avoid serious clashes.' 
But the distinction between skilled and unskilled labor is by no means the 
sole distinction worthy of notice and study. In treating 4 History of Labour 
in Sheffield (Liverpool, 1959), Sidney Pollard demonstrates the importance 
of distinguishing between the traditional outlook of workers in the "light" 
(cutlery and silver) trades, and the more forward-looking attitude of workers 
in the “heavy” (steel and engineering) trades. The entire history of Sheffield 
labor during the latter part of the nineteenth century seems to have been 
very largely determined by fundamental differences of this sort, 

The story of organized agricultural labor is told by George E. Fussell in 
From Tolpuddle to T.U.C.: A Century of Farm Labourers Politics (Bucks, 
Eng., 1948). But by far the most vivid picture of what life was really like for 
farm laborers two generations ago is to be found in that masterpiece of the 
art of biography, Mabel K. Ashby's Joseph Ashby of Tysoe (London, 1961). 
- Here one is brought close not only to the concrete, local manifestations of 
movements one usually reads about only in general terms—Primitive Meth- 
odism, agricultural unionism, depopulation*é—but also to the even more im- 
portant truth that many of the events that made headlines in London and, 
later, chapter headings in textbooks, bore little relevance to the daily con- 
cerns of country dwellers. 

Can one really ascribe all the social tensions of the final decades of the 
nineteenth century to one great lowering black cloud labeled "Great De- 
pression"? Taking nothing for granted, historians and economists have 
again asked such basic questions as "Just who was depressed when and 
where?" And they have obtained some illuminating answers. For one thing, 
given general deflation throughout the world and a generally undiminished 

14 A. E. P. Duffy, "New Unionism in Britain, 1889-1890: A Reappraisal,” Economic His- 
tory Review, 2d Ser., XIV (Dec. 1961), 306-19; John Saville, “Trade Unions and Free Labour: 
The Background of the Taff Vale Decision,” Essays in Labour History, ed. Asa Briggs and 
John Saville (London, 1960). On the dock strike itself, see Ann Stafford, 4 Match to Fire the 
Thames (London, 1961). 

15 Eric J. Hobsbawm, “General Labour Unions in Britain, 1889-1914," Economic History 
Review, 2d Ser., I (Aug. 1948), 123-42. 


16 On the general problem of depopulation, see John Saville, Rural Depopulation in England 
and Wales, 1851-1951 (London, 1957). 
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demand for labor in Britain, it appears clear that so far as at least a sub- 
stantial number of workers were concerned, conditions improved rather than 
deteriorated. Real wages rose; the number of working hours per week fell. 
If there was a decline, it occurred in the returns from investments made by 
the more affluent classes, especially now that Britain's task as the world's rail- 
road builder was finished, and savings were forced to move into other, less 
profitable channels!" For another thing, British industry as a whole was not 
so hard hit by the sudden influx of cheap materials and goods from abroad 
as has sometimes been assumed. A loss of strength, a check to industrial 
productivity, certainly took place toward the end of the century, but it was 
a relative rather than an absolute loss of strength. Furthermore, as Keith 
Hutchison points out in his useful and eminently readable Decline and Fall 
of British Capitalism (London, 1951), one must not omit the invisible items 
in Britain's international accounts. The dumping of cheap steel on Britain, 
for instance, proved to be a boon to the engineering trades, just as the 
dumping of beet sugar helped biscuit and preserve manufacturers. 

In this, as in so many other spheres, the precise state of affairs is best 
established by means of local and regional studies, such as John D. Marshall's 
Furness and the Industrial Revolution (Barrow-in-Furness, Eng., 1958). 
Here, in terms of production and new construction, there was progress of a 
sort in the local steel industry. At the same time, the Great Depression 
"stalks through the Duke of Devonshire's diary," in the guise of falling 
profits, wage reductions, and unemployment. It is only by eventually assem- 
bling-the evidence gleaned by many such studies—hopefully still to come— 
thát we shall arrive at any kind of definitive conclusions about the effects 
of the Great Depression on British industry.” 

What is true of industry applies in some measure to agriculture.!? In the 
17 For the clearest exposition of this view, sec Walt W. Rostow, The British Economy in 

the Nineteenth Century (Oxford, Eng. 1948). For a critique of Rostow's views, see John 
Saville, “A Comment on Professor Rostow's British Economy in the Nineteenth Century,” Past 
and Present, VI (Nov. 1954), 66-81. For the view that the British rate of growth in this 
period was closely related to economic conditions in the United States, see Brinley Thomas, 
Migration and Economic Growth: A Study of Great Britain and the Atlantic Community 
(Cambridge, Eng., 1954). 

18 For an interim stocktaking, see Alfred E. Musson, “The Great Depression in Britain, 
1873-1896: A Reappraisal,” Journal of Economic History, XIX (June 1959), 199-228; for 
other regional studies, see William H. Chaloner, The Social and Economic Development of 
Crewe, 1780-1923 (Manchester, Eng., 1950), and Theodore C. Barker and John R. Harris, 
A Merseyside Town in the Industrial Revolution: St. Helens, 1750-1900 (Liverpool, Eng., 
1954); for other studies of specific industries, see Walter E. Minchinton, The British Tinplate 
Industry (London, 1958), Ludwig F. Haber, The Chemical Industry during the Nineteenth 
Century: A Study of the Economic Aspects of Applied Chemistry in Europe and North America 
(Oxford, Eng., 1958), and Peter G. Hall, The Industries of London Since 1861 (London, 1962). 

19 This was shown by T. W. Fletcher, "The Great Depression of English Agriculture, 1873- 


1896,” Economic History Review, 2d Ser. XII (Apr. 1960), 417—32. This view is one of 
several modifications of Lord Ernle's account of the subject, A sixth edition of his classic work 
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late 1870's bad weather, poor harvests, and cheap grain from the United 
States combined to create a major crisis for growers of cereals. Yet what 
proved disastrous for arable farming turned out to be something of a wind- 
fall for livestock farming, which benefited by cheaper feed prices. Further- 
more, every fall in the price‘ of bread brought with it a greater demand for 
dairy products and meat from the cities and the new suburbs, 

All in all, we may agree with the judgment of William Ashworth in his 
solid and reliable Economic History of England, 1870-1939 (London, 1960), 
that the late Victorians met the problems of the Great Depression far more 
successfully than has usually been thought. In fact, both Albert H. Imlah, 
in his Economic Elements 1n the Pax Britannica: Studies in British Foreign 
Trade in the Nineteenth Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), and Samuel 
P. Saul, in his Studies in British Overseas Trade, 1870-1914 (Liverpool, Eng., 
1960), emphasize the resilience of the British economy during the last decades 
of the nineteenth century and see the continuation of free-trading policies 
justified by their success.“ 

If, in the sphere of economic history, studies of detail, whether of par- 
ticular industries or of local conditions, have helped to clarify the picture, 
this does not mean that wider implications are lacking. Some of these are 
technological. For information on these one can refer to John Jewkes ez al., 
The Sources of Invention (London, 1958), to Charles Singer et al., A History 
of Technology: The Late Nineteenth Century (Oxford, Eng., 1958), and 
to the articles in the controversy concerning the check to industrial produc- 
tion in the 1890's, Is this check to be ascribed to the fact that steam and steel 
techniques were becoming increasingly obsolescent at this time, while the 
new techniques of electricity, the internal combustion engine, and novel 
chemical processes did not attain massive application until during and after) 
World War I? Or were technical improvements in iron rather than in steel’ 
production more significant in this connection? ?! 

The attempt to explain signs of backwardness in British industry takes 
the historian far beyond the realm of technology and once again into the 
realms of social structure and psychological attitudes. Habakkuk concludes 
in his American and British Technology in the Nineteenth Century: The 
Search for Labour-Saving Inventions (Cambridge, Eng., 1962) that what was 
has recently appeared, with new introductions, which are in fact bibliographical essays of great 
scope: Lord Ernle, English Farming, Past and Present, ed. George E. Fussell and Oliver Mc- 
Gregor (London, 1961). 

20 For a general history of economic growth, see Phyllis Deane and W, A. Cole, British 
Economic Growth, 1688-1959 (Cambridge, Eng., 1962). 

21 For the former position, sec Ernest H. Phelps Brown and S. J. H. Jones, “The Climacteric 
of the 1890's: A Study in the Expanding Economy,” Oxford Economic Papers, IV (Oct. 1952), 


266—307; for the latter, see Dennis J. Coppock, “The Climacteric of the 1890’s; A Critical 
Note,” Manchester School of Economic and Social Studies, XXIV (Jan. 1956), 1-31. 
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basically responsible for the lagging of British behind American technological 
and entrepreneurial performance between 1874 and 1914 was a slower rate 
of expansion, His analysis touches on the following related factors: the 
“hemorrhage” of capital and ability from industry and trade into landowner- 
ship and politics; the loss of drive among the second and third generations . 
of entrepreneurs during the later stages of industrialization; persisting habits 
and attitudes, engendered by a reliably abundant labor supply, which mili- 
tated against easy adjustment to mechanization and mass production; the 
giving way of mid-Victorian optimism before the doubts and uncertainties of 
the final decades of the century; and the prestige value of the professions in 
siphoning off talent that might otherwise have found a place in industry. 
Habakkuk does not adhere to the argument that British entrepreneurs were 
hampered by the absence of scientific skills, but emphasizes instead that 
recruitment of outstanding and adventurous entrepreneurial talent becomes 
more difficult in periods of slow growth. 

For an assessment of industrial personnel in terms both of scientific edu- 
cation on the one hand and boldness on the other, Charlotte Erickson’s 
Steel and Hosiery: 1850-1950 (Cambridge, Eng., 1959) is invaluable. One of 
her conclusions is that the steel industry lacked bold, young men during a 
revolutionary phase of its development, between the 1860’s and the 1880's. 
Prior to World War I few men with technical training or a university edu- 
cation were to be found in it.” On the other hand, the hosiery industry dur- 
ing this same period showed a greater response to changing industrial cir- 
cumstances in the matter of social recruitment, successfully casting a much 
. wider net for new talent. In the course of her investigation she shows one 
of the striking phenomena of social mobility in modern British society, 
perennially remarked on, but hitherto statistically undocumented: the ascent 
in social status by means: of the appropriate kind of marriage. Steel men, 
unlike their counterparts in the hosiery industry, sought social prestige rather 
than wealth in their wives. Many more detailed studies are needed before any 
sociological generalizations about British society can be scientifically sup- 
ported. Mrs. Erickson's book, nonetheless, is a good start; its very existence 
demonstrates the impossibility of putting significant pieces of historical re- 
search into neatly labeled boxes, with one or the other "subject" marked on 
them. For this is not merely a book about two particular industries. It pre- 
sents essential raw material for anyone wanting to trace the history of the 
shifting patterns of social class in Britain. 

Industrialists not only married into tbe aristocracy; they increasingly 


22 On the general subject, see Stephen T. Cotgrove, Technical Education and Social Change 
(London, 1958). 
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became part of it.?8 Yet, if the composition of the British aristocracy under- 
went change through the greater frequency of commercial, industrial, and 
professional creations, and if, as David Spring has pointed out,”* one can 
note a change of tone and manners in the 1880’s and 189o's from those of the 
old nobility and gentry to those of the mess, the club, and the stock exchange, 
it would still be rash to speak too glibly of aristocratic decline in the period 
under consideration. True, the social and political advantages of landowner- 
ship declined along with land market values as a result of the agricultural 
depression. But for at least some landowners the reorganization of county 
government between 1888 and 1902 meant more rather than less adminis- 
trative responsibility, and for them the traditional aristocratic ethic of service 
to the community remained undiminished* Harold J. Hanham, in his 
Elections and Party Management: Politics in the Time of Disraeli and 
Gladstone (London, 1959), points to the persistence of the local political 
influence exerted by knights of the shire and by landed and industrial pro- 
prietors considerably beyond the second Reform Act and the introduction 
of the secret ballot. Late nineteenth-century politics, we learn from Hanham’s 
book, should not be too readily postdated according to twentieth-century 
usages, even though the origins of modern party organization can be found 
in this period? Many seats remained uncontested in elections. Electoral 
corruption had by no means disappeared.?® Local party machinery was on 
the whole still quite weak, and individual personalities still tended to play 
the decisive role in local politics. 

In turning from the machinery to the substance of politics in this period, 


23 See Ralph E. Pumphrey, “The Introduction of Industrialists into the British Peerage: A 
Study in the Adaptation of a Social Institution," American Historical Review, LXV (Oct. 1959), 
1-16; William L. Guttsman, “The Changing Social Structure of the British Political Elite, 
1886-1935,” British Journal of Sociology, U (Apr. 1951), 122-34; and Harold J. Hanham, 
“The Sale of Honours in Late Victorian England," Victorian Studies, ITI (Mar. 1960), 277-89. 

24 David Spring, “The Role of the Aristocracy in the Late Nineteenth Century," ibtd., IV" 
(Sept. 1960), 55-64. 

25 See Francis M. L. Thompson, “The Land Market in the Nineteenth Century," Oxford 
Economic Papers, IX. (Oct. 1957), 285-308; and D. A. Reeder, “The Politics of Urban Lease- 
hold in Late Victorian England,” International Review of Social History, VI (Pt. 3, 1961), 
413-30. 

26 See, e.g., Lord Percy of Newcastle, Some Memoirs (London, 1958). 

27 Sec Robert T. Mackenzie, British Political Parties: The Distribution of Power within the 
Conservative and Labour Parties (New York, 1955), for a good account of the growth of 
modern party structures. On the caucus, see Trygve R, Tholfsen, “The Origins of the Birming- 
ham Caucus,” Historical Journal, II (No. 2, 1959), 161-84. For Liberal organizations, see 
Barry McGill, “Francis Schnadhorst and Liberal Party Organization,” Journal of Modern His- 
tory, XXXIV (Mar. 1962), 19-39; and Francis H. Herrick, “The Origins of the National 
Liberal Federation," ibid, XVII (June 1945), 116-29. On Conservative political organizations, 
see E. J. Feuchtwanger, “J. E. Gorst and the Central Organization of the Conservative Party, 
1870-1882,” Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, XXXII (Nov. 1959), 192-208. 

28 See Cornelius O'Leary, The Elimination of Corrupt Practices in British Elections, 1868— 
1911 (Oxford, Eng., 1962), for a detailed study of the effects of the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Act of 1883. 
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we find once again that conventional formulas and old-fashioned lines of 
investigation have been giving way to fresh approaches, To be sure, there 
can be no politics without politicians. Biography, therefore, remains one 
well-traveled road to historical understanding. Some important biographies 
of major figures have appeared in recent years. Sir Philip Magnus, in Glad- 
stone: A Biography (London, 1954), treats his subject sympathetically, but 
does not gloss over Gladstone’s errors of judgment. Aubrey L. Kennedy’s 
Salisbury, 1830-1903: Portrait of a Statesman (London, 1953) gives us not 
merely the man of public affairs; it contains an illuminating discussion of 
Salisbury’s religious views and of other important aspects of his character 
and personality. Roy Jenkins’ Sir Charles Dilke: A Victorian Tragedy (Lon- 
don, 1958) centers around a thorough treatment of the famous divorce case 
and raises the possibility that Joseph Chamberlain may have played a sin- 
ister role. Robert Rhodes James disposes of “forgetting Goschen” and other 
legends and does justice both to the emotional and the political appeal of 
his subject in Lord Randolph Churchill (London, 1959). Robert Blake’s Un- 
repentant Tory: The Life and Times of Andrew Bonar Law, 1858-1923 
(New York, 1956) is a brilliant study of the “gilded tradesman,” with espe- 
cially revealing sections on Bonar Law’s succession to the leadership of the 
party and on Tory tariff and Irish policies in the years before World War I. 
Thomas Jones’s Lloyd George (Cambridge, Mass., 1951) is both more mod- 
est in scope and more reliable than Frank Owen’s Tempestuous Journey: 
Lloyd George, His Life and Times (London, 1954). The first volume of 
Alan Bullock’s The Life and Times of Ernest Bevin: Trade Union Leader, 
1881-1940 (2 vols., London, 1960), is particularly good on Bevin’s youth and 
on the conditions that drove him into politics. 

Occasionally, a minor but significant figure is also well served. Such is 
~ the case with Aretas Akers-Douglas, Tory Chief Whip from 1885, whose role 
is well described in Eric Alexander, Third Viscount Chilston, Chief Whip: 
The Political Life and Times of Aretas Akers Douglas rst Viscount Chilston 
(London, 1961), and with that “Fabian before the Fabians,” A. J. Mundella, 
in Walter H. G. Armytage, 4. J. Mundella, 1825-1897: The Liberal Back- 
ground to the Labour Movement (London, 1957). New source material 
sometimes comes to light in printed form, as in The Political Correspondence 
of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville, 1868-1886, edited by Agatha Ramm 
(4 vols., London, 1952-61), and in Joseph Chamberlain, 4 Political Memoir, 
1880-1892, edited by Christopher H. D. Howard (London, 1953). Good, 
brief accounts of nineteenth-century Liberalism and Conservatism are to be 
found, respectively, in John L. Hammond and Michael R. D. Foot, Glad- 
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stone and Liberalism (London, 1952), and in Robert B. McDowell, ton | 
Conservatism, 1832-1914 (London, 1959) ?? 

Very little political history in the grand manner is being written at the 
present time, but as long as the political scene contains personalities as enig- 
matic as those of Disraeli, Herbert Asquith, and Lloyd George, there will 
be attempts to probe their motives and characters and to analyze their quar- 
rels and friendships. And as long as secrets and mysteries remain a part 
of politics, it is the historian's job to try to probe them. Tt is, after all, impor- 
tant for us to know the details of the 1906 election deal between the Liberal 
party and the Labour Representation Committee?? just as it is important 
to learn the inside story of the cabinet resignations of Joseph Chamberlain 
and the Duke of Devonshire in 1903? No general analysis of, say, the rela- 
tionship of political parties to social structure would ever reveal that the 
Budget of 1909 was in all likelihood not intended deliberately to provoke the 
House of Lords to reject it, though Lloyd George was by no means unhappy 
over the prospect of a showdown fight with the upper chamber32 No 
amount of statistical research would tell us that it was Lord Knollys who 
played a crucial role in the royal involvement in the constitutional crisis of 
1910% or that it was Balfour, on his own, who turned down the proposed 
federalist solution of the Irish problem during the conference held that same 
year.°* History may lean on the social sciences; it will never become one. 

Without unduly minimizing the significance of "straight" political his- 
tory, it still remains true that the principal questions historians have recently 
been asking about the politics of this period do seem to be variations upon 
themes already sounded in this essay: the lag between traditional customs, 
attitudes, and habits of thought, and changing historical circumstances; the 


39 On the Radicals, see Simon Maccoby, English Radicalism, 1886-1914 (London, 1953), 
and English Radicalism: The End? (London, 1961). On the Whigs, see Donald Southgate, The . 
Passing of the Whigs (London, 1962). 

80 Frank Bealy, “The Electoral Arrangement between the Labour Representation Commit- 
tee and the Liberal Party," Journal of Modern History, XXVIII (Dec. 1956), 353-73. For the 
historical background of this arrangement, see Royden Harrison, “The British Working Class 
and the General Election of 1868,” International Review of Social History, V (Pt. 3, 1960), 
424—55, and VI (Pt. 1, 1961), 74-109. 

31 In Randolph S. Churchill, King of Lancashtre: The Official Life of Edward, 17th Earl of 
Derby, 1865-1948 (London, 1959). 

82 Sec Roy Jenkins, Mr. Balfour's Poodle (London, 1954), for a thorough and lively ac- 
count of the entire constitutional crisis. 

88 See Harold Nicolson, King George the Fifth: His Life and Reign (New York, 1953), 
which is especially good on all constitutional issues; sec also Lucy Masterman's lively and 
revealing “Recollections of David Lloyd George,” History Today, IX. (Mar., Apr. 1959), 160-69, 
274-81; and James Pope-Hennessy, Lord Crewe, 1858-1945: The Likeness of a Liberal (Lon- 
don, 1955), for some essential glimpses of the Parliament Act controversy. 

84 See Alfred M. Gollin, The Observer and J. L. Garvin, 1908-1914: A Study of a Great 
Editorship (London, 1960). This book is particularly revealing in its treatment of the close 
political relationship between Balfour and Garvin; it contains a good account of the tariff 
reformers and their policies, 191-1912. 
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need for regional and local historical investigation as one major means of 
doing justice to the richness and variety of concrete historical experience; 
the importance of quantification as a method for breaking down the easy 
clichés of both social and economic history; and, above all, the way in which 
historians of this period have been driven to study it, not in terms of isolated 
and compartmentalized topics, but rather in terms of the changing structure 
of British society as a whole. The best means of showing these trends in 
political history is to pose some of the questions that appear to have been of 
the most urgent concern to recent historians of late nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century Britain. 

What forces besides the Irish troubles led to the Liberal breakup of the 
late 1880’s? What role, for example, did issues such as the railway rates and 
land purchase questions play in alarming the propertied classes about the 
intentions of the Gladstone government, thereby driving them into the Con- 
servative fold? 95 What was the nature of Conservative strength in the coun- . 
try at large? Did workingmen really vote Conservative in large numbers? 
If so, in what regions? To what extent was it rather the growing numbers 
of the middle and lower middle classes in the new conurbations that sup- 
plied Conservative voting strength??9 Is the key to the long period of 
working-class acceptance of middle-class leadership and ideology to be found 
in the way in which individual industrial towns had dealt with the problem 
of class relations inherited from the Chartist era??? Are there significantly 
consistent differences in the political as well as the economic and cultural 
atmosphere of two cities such as Manchester and Birmingham? 

Just how "socialist" was British socialism? In exploring the intellectual 
origins of the Labour party, should we assign greater importance to the 
“socialism of the heart,” as represented by Ruskin, Carlyle, and Dickens, 
and later by William Morris, Robert Blatchford, and Edward Bellamy, than 


85 On this, sec Walter H. G. Armytage, A. ]. Mundella, 1825-1897: The Liberal Background 
to the Labour Movement (London, 1957), and “The Railway Rates Question and the Fall of 
the Third Gladstone Ministry," English Historical Review, LXV (Jan. 1950), 18-51, as well as 
the devastating reply by Philip M. Williams, "Public Opinion and the Railway Rates Question 
in 1886," English Historical Review, LXVII (Jan. 1952), 37-73. On the Irish issue as an 
important factor in driving the propertied classes toward Conservatism, see Robert C. K. 
Ensor, “Some Political and Economic Interactions in Later Victorian England," Transactions of 
the Royal Historical Society, 4th Ser, XXXI (1949), 17-28. Asa Briggs, in his History of Bir- 
mingham, Y, Borough and City, 1865-1938 (a vols., London, 1952), a superlative example 
of urban historiography, shows that even before 1886 several Birmingham businessmen 
anticipated Chamberlain's break from Radicalism, passing from the offensive to the defensive in 
politics. 

28 These questions are raised by Gordon L. Goodman, “Liberal Unionism: The Revolt of 
the Whigs,” Victorian Studies, II (Dec. 1959), 173-89. 

37 For this view, see Trygve R. Tholfsen, “The Transition to Democracy in Victorian Eng- 
land," International Review of Social History, VI (Pt. 2, 1961), 226-48. 
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to the “socialism of the head" of H. M. Hyndman and the Fabians??? 
— What of the role here of the trade-union movement, both nationally and 
locally? *? And that of religion, either directly exerted in the Labour Churches 
and in the strong Nonconformist influences on the Labour movement, or 
indirectly, in the way in which this movement fulfilled emotional needs 
no longer adequately satisfied by institutional religion, especially in the 
larger industrial cities? * 

What was the real meaning of the Liberal triumph in the general election 
of 1906? Was it a triumph for the principle of social reform, or, as Balfour 
thought, international socialism? Or was it not rather that the voters con- 
demned the new, not the traditional, elements of Conservatism and de- 
manded a return to nineteenth-century Liberal policies of the Gladstonian 
type? * How clearly, in this and other elections of the period, did the elec- 
torate perceive the issues supposedly involved? Can one speak of 1906 as a 
victory for Nonconformity?* How many apparently large-scale changes 
of mind were in fact the result of population shifts and of varying polls?* 
To what extent was the social legislation sponsored by the Liberals in the 
decade before the First World War, in spite of its "socialist" undertones, 
still in some significant ways imbued with the individualistic premises of 
the Victorian age?* To what extent was it, like the other social legislation 


88 The contrasting phrases from R. H. Tawney, The Webbs in Perspective (London, 1952 
and 1953); on Hyndman, see Chüshichi Tsuzuki, H. M. Hyndman and British Socialism, cd. 
Henry Pelling (London, 1961); on the Fabians, see A. M. McBriar, Fabian Socialism and Eng- 
lish Politics, 1884-1918 (Cambridge, Eng., 1962), and Margaret Cole, The Story of Fabian 
Socialism (London, 1961). For an appeal for a multiform interpretation, see Hugh L. Beales, 
“Three Octogenarians," Political Quarterly, XXXII (Mar. 1961), 62-70. 

E On this aspect, see esp. Philip Poirier, The Advent of the British Labour Party (New 
York, 1958). 

40 For this approach, see esp. Henry Pelling, The Origins of the Labour Party, 1880-1900 
(New York, 1954), and K. S. Inglis, “The Labour Church Movement,” International Review 
of Social History, TH (Pt. 3, 1958), 445-60; see also the study of Sheffield by Edward R. 
Wickham, Church and People in an Industrial City (London, 1957). 

tl Prank Bealy and Henry Pelling also stress the importance of regional factors in the 
results of the 1906 election, for example, Lancashire's particular aversion to tariff reform as a 
threat to the cotton industry, in their Labour and Politics, 1900-1906 (London, 1958). 

42 On Liberalism and Nonconformity, see John F, Glaser, “English Nonconformity and 
the Decline of Liberalism,” American Historical Review, LXIII (Jan. 1958), 352-63; see also 
K. S. Inglis, “English Nonconformity and Social Reform, 1880-1900,” Past and Present, X 
(Apr. 1958), 73-88. 

43 This view was expressed by James Cornford in a paper on “The Transformation of 
Victorian Conservatism," delivered at a Victorian Studies Conference in Bloomington, Indiana, 
March 1962. It is to be published in Vol. VII (Sept. 1963) of that journal. 

44 For a most perceptive discussion of this problem, see Richard H. Titmuss, Essays on the 
Welfare State (New Haven, Conn., 1959) and the same author's introduction to Lloyd George's 
Ambulance Wagon: Being the Memoirs of William ]. Braithwaite, 1911—1912, ed. Henry N. Bun- 
bury (London, 1957). See also Brian Abel-Smith, “Social Security,” in Law and Opinion in 
England in the Twentieth Century, ed. Morris Ginsberg (London, 1959). In the same volume, 
G. D. H. Cole, in an essay entitled “The Growth of Socialism,” points out that while Lloyd 
George’s reforms were antisocialist, so was the labor movement itself at the time. For a guide 
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of the period under review, not so much a matter of "concession," but rather 
a social imperative, an essential response exacted by the social consequences 
of advanced industrialism ? * 

These are only some of the questions that are being asked about recent ` 
British political history. It will take some time to find satisfactory answers 
to them, in large part because many of the detailed regional and statistical 
studies required for such answers have yet to be undertaken. But if, in one 
sense, a contraction of the geographical horizon in terms of concentration 
upon local history is called for, in another and equally important sense the 
need for an expansion of that horizon is equally urgent. Just as historians 
are finding the various components of British society to be inextricably in- 
volved, one with the other, so also is it becoming increasingly clear that the 
problems of Ireland, of the Empire, and of foreign policy cannot be disso- 
cited from the problems of British domestic history, social and political. 
It was Gladstone's Irish land legislation that, even before his conversion to 
Home Rule, was regarded as capable of future English application—and 
therefore as a possible threat—by British property owners, whom it helped 
to unite in defense of Britain's imperial position. It was the Irish issue that 
brought leading intellectuals such as Henry Sidgwick, Albert Venn Dicey, 
and Sir Richard Jebb into the Unionist camp.f? And it was the Trish issue 
that played the principal role in splitting the Liberal party. Protests against 
coercion in Ireland were important factors in the rise of the socialist move- 
ment in the 1880's. The group of Irish nationalist members of Parliament, 
acting as a disciplined body under Parnell's brilliant leadership, served as a 
living example, crying out for imitation by an independent Labour party. 

Parnell was able to steer his party into a position in which for some years 
it controlled the political balance of the House of Commons. Lord Morley 
remarks in his Recollections (2 vols, New York, 1917) that it would require 
the pen of Tacitus or Sallust or Cardinal de Retz to do justice to such a 
remarkable character. None of these worthies has been able to heed the call. 
But Conor Cruise O’Brien’s Parnell and His Party, 1880-90 (Oxford, Eng., 
1957), succeeds for the first time in penetrating behind the clichés of “mys- 
tery" and “inscrutability” to show how Parnell's chameleonlike role was 


to sources, see Percy and Grace Ford, Breviate of Parliamentary Papers, 1900-1916: The Foun- 
annon A the Welfare State (London, 1957). 
. L. Beales, in The Making i Soctal Policy (London, 1946), puts forth this view- 


point. 
45 John Roach, “Liberalism and the Victorian Intelligentsia,” Cambridge Historical Journal, 
XIII (No. 1, 1957), 5881. , ; Li 
4T See Theodore W. Moody, “Michael Davitt and the British Labour Movement, 1882- 
1906," Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, sth Ser., HI (1953), 53-76. 
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quite consciously adopted by him, under the pressure of political necessity. 
The book contains a most illuminating discussion of the social composition 
of thé Parnellite parliamentary party and disposes of many legends, including 
the one immortalized by William Butler Yeats that it was the bishops who 
caused the great man's fall. Francis S. L. Lyons, in The Fall of Parnell, 
1890-1891 (London, 1960), illuminates that tawdry last act of the tragedy by 
showing, for instance, that Parnell's overconfidence before the divorce trial 
was owing to his certainty that William Henry O'Shea was a conniving 
husband rather than a deceived innocent. Parnell’s fall was not the end of 
the Irish story and its fatal interplay with English politics. The Trish Parlia- 
mentary party continued to operate at Westminster, though after the fall 
of its great leader it lost the unity, the discipline, and, above all, the masterly 
direction that had made it such a potent force in Westminster politics.*? 
For the Unionists, Ulster remained a holy cause, and the lengths to which 
some of them were prepared to go on its behalf are graphically depicted in 
Alfred P. Ryan's Mutiny at the Curragh (London, 1956). 

Lord Salisbury observed that it was Gladstone's fight for Home Rule 
that awakened the slumbering genius of imperialism.** The Irish question 
was part of the imperial problem as a whole, and the two realms are dramat- 
ically linked by that catalytic agent who, more than any other figure, seems 
to incorporate the principal currents and tendencies of the period within 
himself—Joseph Chamberlain? For it was he who helped to split the Lib- 
eral party over Ireland. And it was he who when, in his attempt to push 
his more radical domestic policies, he saw himself frustrated by his new Con- 
servative colleagues and outflanked by the growing Labour movement, made 
the imperial issue his own upon becoming Colonial Secretary in 1895.5! 
Through Chamberlain, South Africa became a dominant factor in British 
politics—a channel, as one writer puts it, through which the mounting tide 


48 See Francis S. L. Lyons, The Irish Parliamentary Party, 1890-1910 (London, 1951), and 
Eric Strauss, Irish Nationalism and British Democracy (New York, 1951). 

t On the question of the involvement of imperial with domestic issues, see Ronald E. 
Robinson, “Imperial Problems in British Politics, 1880-1895,” The Cambridge History of the 
British Empire, WI, The Empire Commonwealth, 1870-1919, ed. Ernest A. Benians et al. 
(8 vols, Cambridge, Eng, 1929-59). This volume contains a useful bibliography com- 
piled by A. Taylor Milne. 

50 On Chamberlain, see Julian Amery, The Life of Joseph Chamberlain, IV, 1901-1903: 
At the Height of His Power (4 vols., London, 1932-51), which continues J. L. Garvin's first 
three volumes on Chamberlain. For an important corrective to Garvin's summary of the 
Unauthorized Programme, see Christopher H. D. Howard, “Joseph Chamberlain and the 'Un- 
authorized Programme, " English Historical Review, LXV (Oct. 1950), 477-91. 

51 See Peter Fraser, “The Liberal Unionist Alliance: Chamberlain, Hartington, and the 
Conservatives, 1886—1904," English Historical Review, LXXVII (Jan. 2). 53-75, on how 
lengthy the process was before Chamberlain actually made up his mind to throw in his lot 
with the Conservatives, after his secession. 
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of British imperialist sentiment could pour? It is now certain that Cham- 
berlain was at the very least an accessory before the fact of the Jameson 
Raid,* that tragicomic prelude to the unexpectedly grim war so vividly 
depicted in Rayne Kruger’s Good-Bye, Dolly Gray: The Story of the Boer 
War (Philadelphia, 1960). If any, it is these years, from the beginning of 
Chamberlain’s tenure at the Colonial Office to the end of the Boer War, 
that might justly be described as witnessing a “new” imperialism, expansion- 
ist in nature and sustained by some popular fervor. Yet, even then, Colonial 
Office policy was still basically consolidationist. It was Alfred Milner’s bel- 
ligerence rather than any waves of mass enthusiasm that drove Britain 
into the Boer War.™ 

Behind the imperialism of the 18g0’s lay a complex web of causation, 
ranging from economic slumps to the exigencies of European power politics. 
We now know that it is certainly wrong to speak, as John A. Hobson and 
Lenin did, of ineluctable pressures for new fields of investment exerted by 
monopoly capitalism as a primary causal factor)? As opposed to some long- 
accepted interpretations of the genesis of Victorian imperialism, we also 
know that its “new” version was both late in coming and short lived. In 
convincing fashion, John Gallagher and Ronald Robinson, in “The Imperial- 
ism of Free Trade” (Economic History Review, 2d Ser., VI [Aug. 1953], 
1-15), have argued that rather than looking at British imperial policy in 
the course of the nineteenth century in terms of a long period of “anti- 
imperialism,” followed in due course from about 1870 by a period of “im- 
perialism,” we ought to regard that policy throughout as a function of the 


52 Eric Stokes, "Great Britain and Africa: The Myth of Imperialism,” History Today, X 
(Aug. 1960), 554-63. 
- 68Qn this complex question, see Ethel Drus, “The Question of Complicity in the Jameson , 


~. Raid," English Historical Review, LXVIII (Oct. 1953), 582-93, and “A Report on the Papers of 


Joseph Chamberlain Relating to the Jameson Raid and the Inquiry," Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research, XXV (May 1952), 33-62; also Jean van de Poel, The Jameson Raid 
(London, 1951), and Christopher M. Woodhouse, “The Missing Telegrams and the Jameson 
Raid," History Today, XII (June, July 1962), 395-404, 506-14. 

54 See Eric Stokes, “Milnerism,” Historical Journal, V (No. 1, 1962), 47-60. 

88 See D. K. Fieldhouse, “Imperialism: An Historical Revision," Economic History Review, 
ad Ser., XIV (Dec. 1961), 187—209; Richard Koebner, “The Concept of Economic Imperialism,” 
ibid., It (Aug. 1949), 1-29; 1d. and D. Schmidt, Imperialism: The Story and Significance of a 
Political Word, 1840-1940 (London, 1962). Nicholas Mansergh’s essay on “Imperialism: The 
Years of European Ascendancy,” in Chapters in Western Civilization (3d ed., New York, 1962), 
is excellent. On the specific problem of investments, see J. H. Lenfant, "Great Britain's Capital 
Formation, 1865-1914,” Economica, XVII (May 1951), 151-68, and Alexander K. Cairn- 
cross, Home and Foreign Investment, 1870—1913 (Cambridge, Eng., 1953), which shows that 
most of exported capital went to countries like the United States, Canada, Australia, India, and 
Argentina, rather than to the new possessions. For a critically modified restatement of the 
Hobson-Lenin thesis, see John Strachey, The End of Empire (London, 1959); see also Bernard 
Semmel, Imperialism and Social Reform: English Social Imperial Thought, 1895-1914 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1960), for an illuminating study, especially good on the Fabians and the Liberal 
Imperialists, of social imperialist ideas and their influence in Britain. 
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need for integrating new regions into an expanding economy. This was to be 
accomplished preferably without force and without occupation. Yet, if cir- 
cumstances required it, the use of either or both was sanctioned. The same 
two authors point out elsewhere9? the paradox that the true founder of the 
British African Empire was none other than that so-called "little Englander,” 
William Ewart Gladstone, who stumbled into Egypt in 1882 and remained 
there in bondage, unable to get out. A weakening Turkey and an increasingly 
powerful Russian threat to the Dardanelles meant that Cairo inevitably re- 
placed Constantinople as the key to the vital route to India. As a corollary, 
Britain had to stay in Egypt, since the old and tried policy of leaving stable 
and trusted native governments in charge would no longer work in an age 
of burgeoning African nationalism. This meant that the entire Nile Basin 
had to be protected against any threatened encroachments by the other Euro- 
pean powers. From 1888 on this need began to dominate British policy in 
Africa. 

By the subtitle of Robinson and Gallagher's Africa and the Victorians, 
The Official Mind of Imperialism, the authors point out that what moved 
statesmen to act in one way or the other in África were not necessarily the 
realities of the situation there, but rather the analysis of that situation made 
in Whitehall. Thus an understanding of the workings of the "official mind,” 
the mind of the British ruling class, with its prejudices and traditions, its no- 
tions of duty and of the national interest, is crucial in any attempt to com- 
prehend imperial policy during the late nineteenth century. In spite of the 
much-touted arrival of democracy in the shape of mass electorates and the 
beginnings of modern party organization, that policy was still formulated 
in the main by an inner circle at the top, whose views of what was best for 
Britain transcended party differences and public opinion. Archibald P. Thorn- 
ton, in his trenchant and witty The Imperial Idea and Its Enemies: A Study 
in British Power (London, 1959), supplies a vivid account not only of the 
bylaws and membership of this "club," but also of the sources from which 
the loyalties of those who actually built the Empire derived. These men 
were individualists and men of strong character. Yet one should not under- 
estimate the enormous influence of the institutions and groups that helped 
to cement their beliefs, attitudes, and prejudices: the public schools, Bal- 
liol under Benjamin Jowett, Garnet Wolseley's staff ring, Milner's “Kin- 
dergarten."?7 | 

58 Ronald Robinson and John Gallagher, Africa end the Victorians: The Official Mind of 
Imperialism (London, 1961). 


87 Some proconsuls and generals have been well served by recent biographers, others less 
well. In the first category belong Godfrey Elton, General Gordon (London, 1954); Philip Mag- 
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What was true of the making of imperial policy was true of the making 
of foreign policy. Whether the substantive problem at hand was charting a 
"new course" for Britain away from the Triple Alliance and toward the 
Entente or, subsequently, engaging in military staff talks with the French, 
policy making remained for a surprisingly long time the preserve of a small 
group of aristocratic statesmen, not, on the whole, subject to party controversy 
or to popular control by means of the House of Commons.9? Foreign Secre- 
taries became very discreet indeed at question time, conceiving of their role 
as representing the national interest, immune from domestic political con- 
troversy. Independent members became less powerful as party machines be- 
came more so, and with a great many Radical members of Parliament swal- 
lowing their distaste for the drift of foreign policy in the decade before the 
First World War for the sake of domestic legislation in which they had a 
bigger stake, a decided lessening of the tradition of dissent in matters of 
foreign policy took place.9? Furthermore, fewer Blue Books on foreign affairs 
were published. Thus, somewhat paradoxically, as Parliament became increas- 
ingly democratic, it exerted less rather than more control over foreign policy. 

On the one hand, this trend formed part of a general tendency that saw 
a decline of the power of Parliament in relation to that of the cabinet and 
the bureaucracy,?! and, within the House of Commons, greater control by 
ministers in the interests of a dominant parliamentary majority, with the 
rights and powers of private members reduced to relative insignificance.* 


nus, Kitchener: Portrait of an Imperialist (London, 1959); Leonard Mosley, Curzon: The End 
of an Epoch (London, 1960); and David James, Lord Roberts (London, 1954). Milner still 
awaits an impartial biographer, though he has lately received much sympathetic appreciation 
from John Evelyn-Wrench, Alfred Lord Milner: The Man of No Illusions, 1854-1925 (London, 
1958); Vladimir Halperin, Lord Milner and the Empire (London, 1952); and Edward Crank- 
shaw, The Forsaken Idea: A Study of Viscount Milner (London, 1952). The singer of Empire 
‘has been more fortunate; see Charles Carrington, Rudyard Kipling (London, 1955), and Noel 
- Annan, “Kipling's Place in the History of Ideas," Victorian Studies, II (June 1960), 323-48. 

58 See Lillian M. Penson, “The New Course in English Foreign Policy, 1892-1902," Trans- 
actions of the Royal Historical Society, ath Ser., XXV (1943), 121-38, and "Obligations by 
Treaty: Their Place in British Foreign Policy, 1898-1914,” in Studies in Diplomatic History 
and Historiography, in Honour of G. P. Gooch, C. H., ed. A. O. Sarkissian (London, 1961); 
see also Christopher Howard, “Splendid Isolation," History, XLVII (Feb. 1962), 32-41. 

58 See F. Gosses, The Management of British Foreign Policy before the Firs World War, 
Especially during the Period 1880-1914 (Leiden, 1948), for an excellent treatment. Gosses, 
by the way, cxonerates Edward Grey from any intentional deception of his cabinet colleagues 
in the matter of the Anglo-French staff talks, of which the cabinet did not learn until 1912. 
For a vivid popular account of Britain's entry into the war in 1914, see Barbara Tuchman, 
The Guns of August (New York, 1962). 

80 Sce. A. J. P. Taylor, The Troublemakers: Dissent over Foreign Policy, 1792-1939 (Lon- 
don, 1 

EM Management of Foreign Policy, is especially good on this. On the specific ques- 
tion of defense and war policy making, see John Ehrman, Cabinet Government and War, 1890- 
1940 (Cambndge, Eng., 1958), and Franklyn A. Johnson. Defence by Committee: The British 
Committee of Imperial Defence, 1885-1959 (New York, 1960). 

62 See Peter Fraser, "The Growth of Ministerial Control in the Nineteenth Century House 
of Commons," English Historical Review, LXXV (July 1960), 444-63. 
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On the other hand, selected members of the press often found themselves 
better informed on vital matters of policy than the House of Commons: 
witness Grey's irregular channel to John Alfred Spender of the Westminster 
Gazette, or Fisher's feeding of cabinet secrets to James Louis Garvin of The 
Observer 9? 

Whether any of the foregoing factors really played a decisive role in 
bringing Britain into the First World War remains open to doubt. So does 
George Dangerfield's conjecture, put forward in what is still the most read- 
able book about the period, The Strange Death of Liberal England (London, 
1935), that the combination of suffragette violence, Unionist intransigence 
over Ulster, and labor unrest might have produced some sort of internal 
explosion had not the outbreak of war come when it did. One must remem- 
ber, for instance, that, as E. Phelps Brown points out in his important book, 
The Growth of British Industrial Relations: A Study from the Standpoint 
of 1906-1914 (London, 1959), labor strife during the years just before the 
war was confined to the unskilled and to the miners and railway workers, 
while other sectors of labor remained undisturbed to a remarkable degree.** 
lt may well be that, as Raymond Postgate remarks in his Life of George 
Lansbury (London, 1951), it was the very security of the period that made 
its extravagant aspects possible: "When the ice is many inches thick, skaters 
may caper as wildly as they will” (pp. 106-107). 

Yet we might well ask: security for whom? A great gulf yawned between 
the brilliant life of the court, of society, of London literary coteries—the world 
of Sergei Diaghilev, "the Souls," the Merry Widow, John Singer Sargent 
and sables and ten-course dinners, of Eddie Marsh and the Georgians—and 
the world of Joseph Ashby and his fellow villagers at Tysoe, or the world 
of that third of the population of York whom Seebohm Rowntree's survey 
had found to be living in poverty.°® And in between lay other worlds, mov- 

63 See Gollin, Observer and Garvin. On Spender and the Westminster Gazette, see Michael 
R. D. Foot, Britirh Foreign Policy Since 1898 (London, 1956). On other aspects of the press, 
see The History of the Times: The Twentieth Century Test, 1884-1912 (4 vols., London, 
1935-52), III; and Reginald Pound and Geoffrey Harmsworth, Northcliffe (London, 1959). 
On Fisher and the navy, see the following works by Arthur J. Marder: Fear God and Dread 
Nought: The Correspondence of Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher of Kilverstone (2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1952-56) and From the Dreadnought to Scapa Flow: The Royal Navy in the Fisher Era, 
1904-1919, I, The Road to War, 1904-1914 (2 vols., New York, 1961). 

64 Sce also Enc J. Hobsbawm's point in “Twentieth Century British Politics: A Review 
Article,” Past and Present, IX (Apr. 1957), 100-108, to the effect that the biographies and 
memoirs of middle-class politicians in this period (1910-1914) show them surprisingly unpre- 
occupied by dangers from the side of labor. 

65 On the court, see Virginia Cowles, Edward the Seventh and His Circle (London, 1956); 
- James Pope-Hennessy's evocative Queen Mary, 1867-1953 (London, 1960); Frederick Ponsonby, 
Recollections of Three Reigns (London, 1951). On London literary and cultural life in the 


years before the First World War, see Osbert Sitwell’s classic treatment in Left Hand, Right 
Hand (London, 1944), The Scarlet Tree (London, 1946), and Great Morning (London, 1947); 
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ingly recalled in some recent memorable recollections. There was the lei- 
surely world of university life, of friendships and gossip and ideas, con- 
jured up in Sir Lawrence Jones’s An Edwardian Youth (London, 1956), in 
Leonard Woolf's Sowing: An Autobiography of the Years 1880-1914 (Lon- 
don, 1961), and in Gwen Raverat’s minor classic, A Cambridge Childhood 
(London, 1952). And there was the world of the Manchester “cottontots,” 
their ideas rigidly set into the mold of economic individualism, their way of 
life combining hard work, charitable effort, and cultivated leisure, a world 
unforgettably re-created in Katharine Chorley’s Manchester Made Them 
(London, 1950).°® Here once again, as in so many other realms of historical 
investigation, easy generalizations and sacrosanct clichés tend to lose their 
force when confronted with the concrete variety of life actually experienced. 
At the risk of underlining the obvious, it should also be stressed that con- 
temporary source materials, especially when they are of high literary quality, 
are still the best means of transport into the midst of the period. We cannot 
afford to do without Beatrice Webb’s My Apprenticeship (London, 1926), 
George and Weedon Grossmith’s Diary of a Nobody (London, 1892), Charles 
F. G. Masterman’s Condition of England (London, 1909), or the novels of 
H. G. Wells particularly The New Machiavelli (London, 1911), Ann 
Veronica (London, 1909), and Tono Bungay (London, 1909). 

Only by steeping ourselves in the actual life of the period will we be able 
to avold the treacherous pitfalls of glib categorizations. Terms like "Late 
Victorian" and "Edwardian," for instance, inevitably set off chain reactions 
of associations in our minds, destined in the end to mislead rather than to 
guide us.9" The late 1880's and the early 1890's certainly mark a major water- 
shed of modern British history. One may draw the line at the first Home 
Rule Bill, at Keir Hardie's entry into Parliament, or at the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1894. Or one may draw it at the introduction of electricity, the 
gas engine, and the telephone. But value judgments, too, are involved. The 
word "late" bespeaks autumn and dusk, ripeness and decay. And one thinks 
of dandyism, decadence, and the Yellow Book® or of that decline from 


see also Christopher Hassall, Edward Marsh and His Friends (London, 1959); on Rowntree, 
see Asa Briggs, 4 Study of the Work of Seebohm Rowntree, 1887-1954 (London, 1961). 

68 For some very different aspects of Manchester life in this period, see Neville Cardus, 
Autobiography (London, 1947). 

97 On periodization, see Maurice B. Reckitt, "When Did Victorianism End?" Victorian 
Studies, I (June 1958), 268-71. On manners and fashions, see John Gloag, Victorian Com- 
fort: A Social History of Design from 1830-1900 (London, 1961), and Alison Adburgham, 
A "Punch" History of Manners and Modes, 1841-1940 (London, 1961). Also James Laver, 
Viciorian Vista (London, 1954) and Edwardian Promenade (London, 1958). 

68 See Ellen Moers, The Dandy: From Brummell to Beerbohm (London, 1960), and Kath- 
erine L, Mix, A DS in Yellow: The "Yellow Book" and Its Contributors (Lawrence, Kan., 
1960). 
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godlines and good learning to militant athleticism in the public schools 
which David Newsome has delineated,® forgetting the fact that this was 
also the period which, in the sphere of public morality, saw considerable 
improvements in the conduct of elections, and in which there was an increas- 
ing awareness that society as a whole rather than individuals bore collec- 
tive responsibility for social ills. 

One's judgment of decline, just as one's judgment of the entire period 
under review, depends on one's angle of vision. 'Thus, on the one hand, it 
makes just as much (if not more) sense for us to regard that period not so 
much in terms of a partial triumph of democracy, but in terms of the re- 
markably successful defense in depth put up against its total triumph by 
the governing classes and groups. On the other hand, it now seems eminently 
reasonable to regard the fin de siècle as a beginning rather than as an end.” 
Walter E. Houghton's The Victorian Frame of Mind (New Haven, Conn, 
1957) has recently taught us how much struggle and heart searching lay 
even behind the so-called normalcy of the Victorian intellectual equilibrium. 
Yet, granted that in Europe, as well as in Britain, the closing years of the 
century witnessed an inordinate amount of skepticism about heretofore 
widely accepted shibboleths—social, moral, and scientific—this fact in itself 
should give that "decadent" period a standing far more important than 
that of merely constituting the tag end of a heroic age. In those doubts 
and questions of traditional values we can now see the seedbed of our own 
problems and concerns. 'Those decades are closer to us in spirit than the ones 
that went before. 

This, admittedly, is looking at the past with the eyes of the present— 
a perilous practice, we are told. But it is one that holds rewards as well as 
perils. The judicious historian should be able to guard against the latter, 
while garnering the former. It is because the British working classes today ~ 
are no longer regarded as useful, dangerous, or charitable objects, but as an 
integral part of their society, that the study of labor history is flourishing, 
that no self-respecting historian would dream of writing the history of nine- 
teenth-century Britain without devoting proper attention to the struggles 
and aspirations, the way of life and the culture of the laboring population.™ 
It is because we are currently concerned about the successes and failures of 


68 David Newsome, Godliness and Good Learning: Four Studies of a Victorian Ideal (Lon- 
don, 1961). 

79 On the 1890's, see Edwardians and Late Victorians, ed. Richard Ellman (New York, 
1960), and Jan Fletcher, “The 1890’: A Lost Decade,” Victorian Studies, IV (June 1961), 


45-54. 

Ti On the cultural aspects, see Hoggart, Uses of Literacy. On the history of the working 
classes in general, see the Bulletin of the Society for the Study of Labour History (Sheffield), of 
which the first issue appeared in the autumn of 1960. 
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the welfare state and of mass communications that we have become par- 
ticularly interested in the origins of both.” The social scientists have taught 
us that in the study of an advanced industrial society, phenomena such as 
the growth of a white-collar class, of conurbations, of bureaucracy, and of a 
consumer oriented economy cut across both capitalist and socialist conceptions 
of property, and, even more important, political party differences.* It is 
because we have learned this that we tend today to be less concerned with 
speeches, slogans, and manifestoes, and more with changes in demographic 
patterns and in the structure of industries and occupations, and with the 


relationship of these changes to value systems, moral attitudes, and social 
habits. 


72 Sce, eg, David Roberts, Victorian Origins of the Welfare State (New Haven, Conn, 
1961), and Charles L. Mowat. "The Approach to the Welfare State in Great Britain," Ameri- 
can Historical Review, LVII (Oct. 1952), 55-63; above all, see Asa Briggs, “The Welfare 
State in Historical Perspective,” Archives Européennes de Sociologie, II (No. 2, 1961), 221-58. 
On mass culture and communications, see Raymond Williams, Culture and Society (London, 
1958) and The Long Revolution (London, 1961); see also Richard D. Altick, “The Sociology of 
Authorship: The Social Origins, Education, and Occupations of 1,100 British Writers, 1800— 
1935," Bulletin of the New York Public Library, LXVI (June 1962), 389-404. 

T8 See H. Stuart Hughes, “The Historian and the Social Scientist,” American Historical 
Review, LXVI (Oct. 1960), 20-46. 
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HISTORY: WRITTEN AND LIVED. By Paul Weiss. (Carbondale: Southern 
Illinois University Press. 1962. Pp. 245. $5.85.) 

PERSPECTIVES AND PATTERNS: DISCOURSES ON HISTORY. By War- 
ren B. Walsh. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 148. 
$4.50.) 

APPROACHES TO HISTORY: A SYMPOSIUM. Edited by H. P. R. Finberg. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1962. Pp. x, 221. $4.25.) 

HISTORY AND HOPE: TRADITION, IDEOLOGY, AND CHANGE IN 
MODERN SOCIETY. Edited by K. A. Jelenski. Postscript by Michael Polanyı. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger: 1962. Pp. vi, 208. $5.50.) 


THe contemplation of Clio's navel is fast becoming one of our most prevalent 
academic avocations. Alien guildsmen have long been attracted, and now his- - 
torians too are conquering their modesty. The activity feeds upon itself, for as 
its participants grow in numbers, sophistication, and variety, the yearning becomes 
irresistible rather to be than see one. These four books show how manifold his- 
torical self-consciousness now is, for we have to do with not only the different 
viewpoints but the entirely distinct issues that it affords. 

Paul Weiss's History: Written and Lived —the one indisputably major work of 
the quartet—is philosophy of history in the grand manner. In it America’s out- 
standing metaphysician extends his system to historical experience just as he has 
previously comprehended politics and art. Ostensibly Weiss devótes his first section 
to analyzing the procedures and assumptions of historians (history written) and 
his second to examining the reality of the historical world thus established (history 
lived). Actually, he strives first to understand historians in their own terms and 
then to explicate the philosophical relevance and coherence of these terms as he 
understands them. Although there are traces of Croce and Collingwood here, 
particularly in the overly rigorous integration of the historical into the moral and 
metaphysical, Weiss's treatment is much more open, much more flexible, and 
much more appropriate to today's history. Both his general approach and his 
specific illumination of historical time merit discussion by historians, but because 
he brings history to philosophy rather than the other way round it is doubtful 
that he will get it. 

The practicing historian Warren B. Walsh approaches the same field in his 
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Perspectives and Patterns, but neither the treatment nor the subject 1s commen- 
surable, Consistent with the unsystematic character of his profession, his work is a 
set of discrete essays that finds the philosophy of history in the revelation, rather 
than the validation, of some assumptions characteristic of the working historian. 
Opposing the intrusion of anything more substantive than assumptions as unhis- 
torical (he opposes both “Cheyney’s ‘Laws’” and the assignment of history to 
"science" on this score), Walsh finally accepts as constants only such discontinu- 
ous assumptions (in his terms "recurrent patterns") as the presence of continuity 
and change, the brotherhood of man, and the plurality of faiths. 

With the English-bred symposium on Approaches to History, the historio- 
graphical issue becomes more internal still. We have here a series of essays by 
representative specialists of various historical subfields (political history, economic 
history, and so forth), occasioned by the claim that the growing division of labor 
is blocking communication among historians themselves. It would seem, then, 
that not only the external but the internal relations of history have become 
problematical and these essays range from the informative presentation of the 
field, as in A. Rupert Hall’s literate essay on the history of science, to its funda- 
mental justification, as in Bindoff’s defense of political history and Barraclough’s 
argument for universal history. 

Ánd finally, to remind us, amid all these formal problems of history, that 
substantive issues persist as well, the symposium on History and Hope revolves 
around the question of history as an actual political force in the present and 
future. Led by Michael Polanyi on the one side and by Richard Lowenthal and 
Sidney Hook on the other, this publication from the proceedings of the 1960 
meeting of the Congress for Cultural Freedom debates the role of the Enlighten- 
ment and of historical nationalism in the formation of the contemporary world 
and applies the variant historical interpretations of this role to the formation of 
future attitudes. 

All these works are more successful in provoking questions than in providing 
answers that will find a consensus. Given the present state of the field, it is prob- 
ably just as well. 


University of Chicago LEONARD KRIEGER 


THE NEW WORLD LOOKS AT ITS HISTORY: PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HISTORIANS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. Edited by Archibald R. Lewis 
and Thomas F. McGann. (Austin: University of Texas Press for the Institute 
of Latin American Studies, the University of Texas. 1963. Pp. ix, 220. $4.00.) 


Tux greater part of this volume consists of essays loosely related to the theme 
of the frontier in history; these culminate in a discussion of the "Great Frontier" 
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thesis advanced by Webb. The distinguished Spanish medievalist, Claudio Sánchez 
Albornoz, contributes a paper on "The Frontier and Castilian Liberties," which 
emphasizes the free institutions that accompanied the repopulation of the recon- 
quered Duero Valley during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Charles Bishko's 
essay on the later resettlement of the Guadiana Valley stresses the role of the 
military orders and the institutions that developed in connection with the trans- 
humant pastoralism of the area. It is a model of careful research and disciplined 
interpretation. Philippe Wolff concludes the medieval European phase of this 
symposium with an all too-brief survey of the influence of the Spanish frontier on 
France. | 

The American aspect of frontier history is introduced by Ray Billington's 
paper on "The Frontier in American Thought and Character,” an able statement 
of a Neo-Turnerian position. He uses evidence from the cultural history of the 
nineteenth-century Ohio Valley frontier to illustrate what he feels to be unique 
characteristics of the frontier in the United States and its continuing influence on 
civilization in this country. His conclusion incorporates some of the ideas put 
forward in Potter's People of Plenty. The French Mexicanist, François Chevalier, 
opens up an interesting field of study in his short paper on community and 
municipality formation out of expanding hacienda settlements in northern Mexico 
from the mid-eighteenth to the mid-nineteenth century. The following essay, "The 


Texas Ranch,” by J. C. Dykes, an agricultural expert, is something of an anomaly _ 


in this context for it deals with present-day conservationist practices. 

The discussion of Webb's "Great Frontier" thesis is successful in placing that 
idea in perspective. It is politely qualified by Sir Keith Hancock, an Australian 
scholar; sharply attacked by Arthur R. M. Lower, a Canadian historian; briefly 
patted on the back by Geoffrey Barraclough; and most calmly and broadly 
analyzed by José Honório Rodrigues, a Brazilian historian. Rodrigues takes up 
ground between Webb and his opponents. He criticizes Webb’s tendency to 
generalize from North American and even from Texas experience and his failure 
to take into consideration the main body of historical literature on the origin and 
character of the modern age. On the other hand, he gives due recognition to 
Webb's stimulating influence. 

As a sort of epilogue to the volume there is included a group of papers on 
historiography in which the humanistic and philosophical tendencies in con- 
temporary Mexican historical thought presented by Luis Villoro and Edmundo 
O'Gorman contrast with the eclectic and pragmatic views of Americans, strongly 
influenced by the social sciences and represented here by Arthur P. Whitaker and 
France V. Scholes. 

The reader of this volume will get no impression of any meeting of minds 
between Mexican scholars and their neighbors to the north. It would have been 
interesting to have preserved some record of discussion of the papers read at the 
mecting. Ín spite of the miscellaneous nature of the contents, however, the dis- 
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tinction of many of the authors and the stimulus here provided to further study 
on numerous topics relating to frontier history fully justify this publication. 


Vassar College CHARLES GRIFFIN 


THE PROGRESS OF ECONOMICS: A HISTORY OF ECONOMIC 
THOUGHT. By Warren B. Catlin. (New York: Bookman Associates. 1962. 
Pp. 788. $8.50.) 


IN writing histories of their discipline, economists have tended to use a chron- 
ological-biographical approach, with chapters on each of the principal men or 
schools of thought. Warren Catlin, who was for forty years professor of economics 
at Bowdoin College, has adopted an unusual topical approach in this lengthy survey. 
Several chapters comparing biographical influences, economic backgrounds, and 
style and composition are followed by a series of chapters on economists’ views 
with respect to religion and economics, theories of society and the state, the gospel 
of self-interest, Darwinian economics, wealth, and social economics. Chapters on 
competition and monopoly, labor and the consumer, altruism, and population àre 
followed by the more traditional chapters on production, consumption, and value 
and distribution. Six chapters on money, credit, and the business cycle, and a chap- 
ter each on international trade and the role of government in economic affairs, 
conclude the volume. The treatment of welfare economics is fuller than in most 
texts, and there are abundant bibliographical notes and detailed page references in 
the index for both authors and topics. 

For those who want a comprehensive review of the literature with respect to 
given topics in economic thought within one cover, The Progress of Economics 
offers an excellent reference. The relaxed, informal style, full of interesting anec- 
dotes and a wealth of nicely worded quotations and literary allusions is conducive 
to pleasant evening reading. Tt is obvious that Catlin has devoted much of his long 
life to the study of economic writings and that he has had a rich library to 
browse in. 

; Catlin almost grew up with the teaching of economics in American universi- 
ties, and his comments on John Bates Clark, Thomas Nixon Carver, Wesley C. 
Mitchell, and other turn of the century American economists are particularly 
valuable, although the effect may be to give them undue importance in the history 
of thought. Considerably more attention is given to General Francis A. Walker 
than in most texts, probably because he was the founder and first president of the 
American Economic Association and because of his early refutation of the wage- 
fund theory, his recognition of the importance of the entrepreneur, his valuable 
work on the census, and his understanding of the baneful effects of deflation. 

While the topical approach probably requires a higher degree of selectivity 

and maturity of judgment than the more common all-inclusive treatment of the 
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views of each particular writer or school, and while it gives a clear conception of 
the way given laws or principles evolved, it has involved the author in a search 
for certain guiding and abiding principles. Catlin apparently believes that there 
has been gradual progress of the discipline toward the "truth" in economic 
analysis. But is there ever economic "truth" except under a given set of institu- 
tions and historical circumstances? Can it be said that what Marshall wrote was 
“truer” than what Smith, Ricardo, or Mill said? The “correct” view that the 
author arrives at is almost always the neoclassical position. The work of John 
Maynard Keynes, which most younger economists regard as truly revolutionary 
and salutary, is regarded by Catlin as a repetition of old truths under new labels. 

In discussing each topic, the author is not only a detective ferreting out the 
contributions of each person and school; he is also a critic and judge who un- 
hesitatingly expresses his own convictions. This editorializing may irritate readers 
who are accustomed to copious quotations in which each of the "greats" is per- 
mitted to tell his own story. The technique of analyzing each aspect of a writer's 
theory separate from the whole framework of that theory, and separate from the 
policy problem that led to its exposition in the first place, moreover, does some 
violence to an understanding of the factors that gave the theory birth. 

While the present volume is of unquestioned worth, the student of economic 
thought will still need to deepen his understanding by referring also to studies 
that treat the various writers and schools and their ideas in their entirety and in 
their settings. 


Utah State University LEONARD J. ARRINGTON 


THE DAWN OF MODERN CIVILIZATION: STUDIES IN RENAIS- 
SANCE, REFORMATION AND OTHER TOPICS PRESENTED TO 
HONOR ALBERT HYMA. Edited by Kenneth A. Strand. (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Ann Arbor Publishers. 1962. Pp. 422. $7.50.) 


Tweve of the fourteen essays in this book are by doctoral graduates of 
Professor Hyma. Most of the titles are self-explanatory. They are arranged in five 
groups: “Northern Humanism: Its Ideals and Personalities,” pertaining to Prot- 
estantism and Christian humanism, Erasmus’ De Duplici Copia Verborum ac 
Rerum, and Lefévre's debt to the Brethren of the Common Life; “Aspects of 
the Reformation in Germany,” concerning Luther and the Peasants’ War, Luther 
and the Brethren of the Common Life in Herford, and Luther and Anabaptism; 
“Religious Perspectives in the Low Countries and France,” involving the native 
rather than French leadership of Calvinism in the Dutch resistance, why Calvin- 
ists led the resistance of the Lowlanders including Catholics, Antoine Arnauld’s 
“De Fréquente Communion”; “Commerce and Politics: Controversy in East and 
West,” covering the Dutch and Formosa, decline of Dutch commercial privilege 


an 
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in France, 1648-1657, opinions of Dutch Calvinists, Orangists, and Regents in the 
first war with England; “The Brethren of the Common Life and Their Contribu- 
tions to Modern Civilization,” on ‘School organizational patterns of the Brethren 
and a brief survey of their concern with printing. By and large, this volume does 
honor the master. 

Hyma is a scholar of very wide interests. If the editor recognized these five 
areas as his master’s favorites, we may conclude that they are representative of his 
best researches. Surely, we are all in Hyma’s debt for contributions to an under- 
standing of the Brethren and also of Erasmus. The editor has supplied Hyma’s 
curriculum vitae, a list of writings (with help from Richard L. De Molen), and, 
here republished, the original constitution of the Brethren at Deventer. 


University of Oregon Quminus BREEN 


THE CATHOLIC REFORMATION. By H. Daniel-Rops. Translated from 
the French by John Warrington. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
1962. Pp. xi, 435. $10.00.) 


Henri Daniel-Rops, elected to the Académie française in 1955 and invested 
with the order of the Grand Cross of Saint Gregory, has devoted most of his 
kcareer to religious studies and to editing the Ecclesia, a journal published for a 
broad reading public. His historical writings culminate in his Histoire de l'Église 
du Christ, of which the fifth volume, La Réforme Catholique, covering the period 
1500 to 1622, was published in English under the title The Catholic Reformation. 

Beginning with a discussion of the nature of the Catholic Reformation, which 
he describes as being “in the direct line of ancient tradition,’ not merely a 
Counter Reformation, he traces in a lively, sometimes exciting, style the renais- 
sance of “the Catholic soul” from the close of the fifteenth century to its culmina- 
tion in the life and work of Saint Ignatius Loyola and the achievements of the 
Council of Trent. This is followed by a chapter on “The Rending of Christian 
Europe,” a vivid and objective description of the bitter religious and political con- 
flicts of Europe during the latter half of the sixteenth century as well as the spread 
of Protestantism to the Low Countries, Scotland, England, and Eastern Europe. 
Probably the best and most helpful chapter is the one on the missionary activity 
of the Catholic Church, particularly that of the Jesuits. In the final chapter on 
“The New Face of the Church,” he portrays the revived Catholic Church in its 
baroque setting. Indicative of his devotion to Catholicism and of his conception of 
the Catholic Reformation is the fact that he brings his book to a close with a 
moving account of the canonization, in 1622, of St. Teresa of Avila, St. Ignatius 
Loyola, St. Philip Neri, St. Francis Xavier, and St. Isidore the Husbandman. 

Although Daniel-Rops evinces a strong devotion to the Catholic Church, he 
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avoids polemics, concentrating instead on those dynamic qualities that made the 
Catholic Reformation a powerful force in history, and assessing its weaknesses 
as well as its strengths. There is no stronger indictment of those responsible for the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, for example, than that found here. He refers, more- 
over, to the members of a "third party," consisting of such moderates as Erasmus 
and Rabelais, as “good Christians (Catholic or Protestant as the case might be),” 
whose existence in “the age of fanaticism" proved consoling. Ánd he castigates 
the pride, inflexibility, and intolerance of both Catholic and Protestant leaders. 
Occasionally he minimizes the impact of the Protestant Reformation and makes 
unproven assumptions carried over from the period of polemical historiography. 
He maintains, for example, that "the Lutheran heresy . . . brought about the 
bloody upheaval of the Peasants’ War” and refers to “the dangerous pride that 
exalted men such as Luther and Calvin." On the whole, however, he is judicious 
and fair, and his materials are well synthesized. The book deserves a wide circu- 
lation. 


Ohio State University Hanorp J. GRIMM 


THE CABOT VOYAGES AND BRISTOL DISCOVERY UNDER HENRY 
VII. By James A. Williamson. With the Cartography of the Voyages by R. 4. 
Skelton. [Works issued by the Hakluyt Society, Second Series, Number 120 M 
(New York: Cambridge University Press for the Society. 1962. Pp. xvi, 33. 
$7.50.) ö 

THE TRAVELS AND CONTROVERSIES OF FRIAR DOMINGO NAVAR- 
RETE, 1618-1686. In two volumes. Edited from manuscript and printed 
sources by J. S. Cummins. [Works issued by Hakluyt Society, Second Series, 
Numbers 118 and 119.] (New York: Cambridge University Press for the 
Society. 1962. Pp. cxx, 163; x, 165-475. $7.50 cach.) 2 
One of the fates that occasionally befell the early voyagers was that they were. 

lost at sea without a trace. The same fate has possessed many of the historians of 

those voyages though, far from going to the bottom without a trace, they bave 
left all too-elaborate evidence of the unknown elements with which they struggled. 

One of the most celebrated ignes fatui of scholarship of the Age of Discovery is 

the uncertain achievement of John and Sebastian Cabot. The evidence is so sparse, 

despite the addition of the John Day letter to the body of Cabot documents, that 
the unwary student must, almost of necessity, write an imaginative essay, or say 
very little indeed. James A. Williamson, culminating a half century of productive 
scholarship, has made a second attempt (his first was in 1929) to solve the riddle 
of the Cabot voyages. He has dutifully noted the dangers of what might be called 
the map disease—"a form of self-deception unrecognized by its victim and in- 
creasing its influence as his mind becomes more absorbed in the study”-—and the - 
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dangers of what might be called historical probabilism, which encourages a con- . 
venient interpretation of obscure textual evidence. Although Williamson has noted 
these dangers, he has not escaped their effects. 

. Space does not permit a detailed examination of questionable interpretations, 
but Williamson's assumptions frequently go far beyond his evidence, as, for 
example, in asserting that “For Cabot Cuba was only a midway Atlantic island, 
and the continent lay far to the West." His examination of cartographical evidence 
is frequently careless, as, for example, in his comment on the Inset Map of 
Waldseemüller, 1507, as "expressing the dominant truth of the connection of the 
two Americas and their separation from Asia by an ocean not yet named the 
Pacific," which, while perhaps true for that particular map, ignores Waldseemül- 
ler's larger map of 1507 showing the two “Americas” separated, and the Carta 
Marina of 1516, in which Waldseemüller designated the new "continental" lands 
as part of Asia. Williamson's interpretations of such patents as those of Henry VII 
of 1501-1502 for Western discoveries vary between an exacting and narrow legalism 
and a wide-ranging laxity, neither of which is convincing. Williamson has con- 
tributed what is essentially an imaginative ordering, in the tradition of the great 
nineteenth-century scholars of the Age of the Discovery, of the infinite probabili- 
ties of the Cabot question. What seems needed is the application of stricter rules 
of evidence, even at the expense of reducing the commentary to the space occupied 
by the seventy-one documents upon which the interpretation is based. The docu- 
| ments, along with a short but valuable study of “The Cartography of the Voyages" 
by R. A. Skelton, fill out the volume. 

Of a different order is the two-volume Travels and Controversies of Friar 
Domingo Navarrete, superbly edited by James S. Cummins, a worthy disciple of 
Charles R. Boxer. Cummins has brought together the autobiographical sections of 
Navarrete's Tratados and various references to bis travels and experiences from 
other“parts of the Tratados and from his unpublished works: the Controversias, 
the “Ends,” and the "Ratificacion." Cummins has wisely retained the language of 
«the translation of the Tratados published in 1704 by Awnsham and John Churchill 
in their Collection of Voyages, deviating where necessary and interweaving trans- 
lations of the unpublished material. The result is a brilliantly readable edition of 
the pertinent writings of the man who played an important role in bringing into 
the open the controversy among Christian missionaries in China concerning the 
proper attitude to take toward the ancient rites and customs of the country. Nor 
was this controversy a mere theological tempest. It may best be compared to the 
ideological controversy now dividing the Communist world on whether to deal 
openly and violently, or peacefully and indirectly, with the "error" of its gigantic 
capitalist adversary, the United States. In the seventeenth century, when the 
West had an ideology, the question of how Christianity should deal with the 
greatest heathen power was a matter of similar importance. 'The Jesuits in China, 
for the most part, felt that the approach should be one of peaceful coexistence. 
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Chinese customs and sensibilities had to be respected in the hope that the true 
faith, in all its rigor, would eventually be introduced at an opportune time. The 
issue had already been joined in China when Friar Navarrete, representing the 
opposing Dominican philosophy that there could be no compromise with error, 
published his great work. The airing of the controversy multiplied the damage to 
Christianity on its honie ground, for it was seized upon by deists, Jansenists, and 
atheists to embarrass the Church itself. In addition it helped sponsor the enor- 
mous European vogue for things Chinese. No one can read Navarrete's awestruck 
account of the virtue, power, civility, wealth, good government, happiness, mod- 
esty, and so on, of the Chinese, and his equally bitter comments on the lack of 
such qualities in Europe, without succumbing. All of these facts are brought out 
in the lucid and scholarly introduction by Cummins which sets forth the im- 
portance of the controversies and their eventual outcome. 


Few societies can boast such an enviable record of scholarly publication of: 


source materials as the Hakluyt Society. These two volumes add to that reputa- 
ton. 


Smithsonian Institution WiLcoMa E. WASHBURN 


THE AGE OF REVOLUTION, 1789-1848. By E. J. Hobsbawm. [The World 


Histories of Civilization.] (Cleveland, Ohio: World Publishing Company. a 


1962. Pp. xvi, 356. $7.50.) 


How should a writer deal with those critical years between the French Revo- 
lution and the Revolution of 1848, when political, economic, social, and cultural 
institutions were changing more rapidly than at any previous time in history? 
Mr. Hobsbawm sees the key to the period in a dual revolution that shaped its 
entire course: an industrial one with its center in England, and a political one 
whose stronghold was France. It is from this viewpoint that he analyzes the 
growth of the factory system, the decline of the old agrarian order, the struggle 
between classical liberalism and the ancien régime, the altered social structure, the 
rise of new ideologies, even religion, science, and the arts. Out of a chaotic mass of 
seemingly unrelated data he has created a coherent account of a crucial era. What 
is more, he has endowed his narrative with style, spirit, and much erudition. He 
not only displays the mastery of factual material expected of a trained scholar, but 
also a critical familiarity with philosophy, literature, music, art, and science. His 


emphasis is of course on Europe, perhaps too much on England and France. But 


when he feels that the occasion demands it, he digresses into the taxation system 
of India, the attempted modernization of Egypt, the political traditionalism of 
Latin America, the social disintegration of Algeria, or the revivalist nature of 
Arabian Wahabiism. Indeed, the charm of the book lies precisely in its discursive- 
. ness. The novice seeking to familiarize himself with the period will probably find 
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it bewildering as much as enlightening. The fare will be simply too rich for him. 
But for those who know something about the subject Hobsbawm will be fun. 
They will admire the deftness with which a sharp mind takes things apart and 
puts them together again, weaving apparently disparate developments into interest- 
ing new patterns, enriching a history of well-known events with original insight 
and apt allusion. 

The final result is necessarily somewhat uneven. The author is at his best in 
dealing with economic and social affairs. His chapters on the world in the 1780's, 
on rural life, and on the growth of industrialism are brilliant. He is less effective 
with straight politics. His treatment of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Wars is sound and sprightly, but what he has to say about the later revolutions 
falls flat in spots, and his account of the peace settlements of 1815 and the concert 
of Europe is trite. As for thought and the arts, Hobsbawm is most persuasive in 
establishing the connection between society and the creative spirit. It is perhaps 
not surprising that he should be so compelling in his analysis of political ideologies, 
but it is also impressive to see with how much sensitive perception he can write 
about literature, the arts, and science. As for religion, he is too much out of sym- 
pathy with the main currents of early nineteenth-century Christianity to portray 
them with the same understanding that he displays, for example, toward the labor- 
ing classes. For him the most important religious forces of the period are to be 
found in Islam and in Protestant sectarianism. Yet the unevenness of the book is 
probably inherent in the author's original, highly personal approach to his subject. 
What he has written is not so much a systematic history of the age of revolution 
as rather meditations or reflections upon that age, provocative, penetrating, im- 
mensely learned, and at times highly controversial. 


University of Wisconsin Tnuzopons S. HAMEROW 


DEUTSCHLAND UND JAPAN ZWISCHEN DEN MACHTEN, 1935-1940: 

_» VOM ANTIKOMINTERNPAKT ZUM DREIMACHTEPAKT. EINE 
STUDIE ZUR DIPLOMATISCHEN VORGESCHICHTE DES ZWEITEN 
WELTKRIEGS. By Theo Sommer. [Tübinger Studien zur Geschichte und 
Politik, Number 15.] (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1962. Pp. xi, 
540. Cloth DM 58, paper DM 52.) 


GERMAN-JAPANESE relations in the two decades preceding World War II have a 
fascination of their own. During and immediately after the war it was generally 
believed that the two powers had based their policies on a closely coordinated 
master plan and that this plan was one of the major causes of the war. Since then, 
many historians—Jones, Iklé, and Presseisen, to mention only the most important 
—have made use of the evidence gathered at the International War Crimes Trials, 
the captured documents, and the memoirs of the participants, to disprove this 
theory. 
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Thus, the present work breaks no new ground; nor does it claim to do, so. 
The author's primary aim is to present the historical facts; he also illuminates the 
structure and function of totalitarian diplomacy as practiced by Hitler and 
Ribbentrop in Germany and by the extremist clique of the army in Japan. There 
is no doubt that Dr. Sommer has succeeded in his endeavor. The great value of 
his study lies in the detailed and thorough treatment of the subject. And while 
his conclusions on the major aspects of German-Japanese relations are not much 
different from those of his predecessors, his attention to and correction of the 
finer points of the story are of definite value to the student of this period. 

Starting with Hitler's accession to power, the author traces the tortuous nego- 
tiations that brought about the Anti-Comintern Pact of 1936 and the Tripartite 
Pact of 1940. He believes that anti-Communism on both sides was a screen for 
imperialist expansion and that although the anti-Soviet orientation of both powers 
. became the starting point of the German-Japanese alliance, this did not suffice to 
put it on a permanent basis. Sommer concludes that the alliance was without 
backbone, and though the partners profited from each other's moves, there was 
no planned coordination. “There was, to be sure, a temporary meeting of interests 
in a few specific cases, but there was at no time a common German-Japanese 
policy. Their relationship was characterized by mistrust and quarrels, and each 
followed a policy of sacro egoismo with no regard to the interests of either the 
alliance or the partner. 

In basing his study on all available documents, published and unpublished, 
the records of the war crimes trials at Nuremberg and Tokyo, and the numerous 
personal memoirs, the author shows an easy mastery of the great amount of 
source material. It is therefore regrettable that the footnote citations to the German 
documents are so confusing. Instead of citing serial and frame numbers of those 
unpublished documents which have been microfilmed, Sommer refers to the 
archival files which, except for one actually working in the Bonn archives, are 
largely meaningless. In many instances he ignores the fact that the document he 
is citing has been printed. It is equally unfortunate that he apparently did not sec .. 
Volume XI of Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, in time for his 
study, although this volume was printed in 1960. As a result, there are two errors 
that could easily have been avoided. On page 457, footnote 4, he states that he 
could not find telegram 1224 from Tokyo; this has been printed as document 299 
in Volume XI. On page 458, he "guesses" that Ribbentrop talked to the Chinese 
ambassador on November 10. This conversation, which took place on November 
11, is printed as document 315 in the same volume. 

Aside from these somewbat technical considerations, this is a well-balanced, 
carefully prepared study. 


Washington, D. C. GEORGE O. KENT 
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Ancient and Medieval 


THE MYTH OF EGYPT AND ITS HIEROGLYPHS IN EUROPEAN 
TRADITION. By Erik Iversen. (Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gad. 1961. Pp. 177.) 


Tus work really deals with the Egyptian hieroglyphic writing and its final 
decipherment in the nineteenth century. The Greeks and Romans had little 
knowledge of this writing and could not read it. Even in antiquity, the signs 
came to be endowed with mystical and magical properties. This tendency, carried 
on and developed in the Middle Ages, became one of the prominent literary and 
artistic devices of the Renaissance period. Not only that, but having been assimi- 
lated into the Neoplatonic tradition, the mystical signs and the philosophical 
properties attached to them became major elements in the tradition of Neo- 
platonism. Early attempts at decipherment are noted, and the final unlocking of 
the writing system by Champollion is well sketched. 

The key chapter is the third which deals with the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance. In the earlier chapter on “The Classical Tradition” only literary works are 
used; much more evidence could have been found in the so-called “aretalogies” 
such as the long inscription from Delos and the Isis hymns found in inscriptions. 
But the real contribution is made in the tracing of the mystical interpretation of 
these signs through the literature of the Renaissance period. The use of these signs 
P Renaissance art is well known, but their employment in the philosophical sys- 

em known as Neoplatonism is very well done here and is of great importance. 
The author notes, but does not pursue, the use made of these signs and of their 
Neoplatonic function in the origin of Rosicrucianism, Freemasonry, and modern . 
theosophy. He notes dryly: “It must not be forgotten that the modern offshoots of 
these movements, even in their most debased and vulgar forms, are legitimate off- 
spring of genuine Neo-Platonic traditions." 

There are twenty-four excellent plates, a good index, and excellent chapter 
notes collected at the end of the text. The bookmaking is excellent, the type very 
readable, and the make-up good. There are a few typographical errors of the sort 
that typesetters and proofreaders whose native language was English would not 
make, but these are rare, 

The author is an Egyptologist whose knowledge of the hieroglyphics is quite 
adequate. As an essay in European cultural history, the work is quite important 
in that it opens up a field of investigation that has been very inadequately ex- 
plored. The peculiar linguistic competence required ‘makes it a rather difficult 
area of research, but this work is well done. The command of Renaissance and 
early modern sources is extremely good. The book is highly recommended to 
those interested in intellectual history as well as those concerned with art and 
literature. 


University of Missouri Thomas A. Bray 
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NAISSANCE DE L'EUROPE. By Robert S. Lopez. [Collection Destins du 
Monde, Volume VI.] (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1962. Pp. 487. Cloth 
58.50 fr., paper 51.00 fr.) 


This volume in the “Collection Destins du Monde” covers the history of 
Europe from the disintegration of the Roman Empire through the thirteenth 
century. It is a handsome volume. The eight color plates, thirty-two photolitho- 
graphs, and eighty-three black-and-white figures actually illustrate points in the 
text and are beautifully reproduced. The twenty-three maps, the work of Serge 
Bonin, are models of clarity and accuracy and are most instructive. There are 
chronological tables of main events in political, economic, cultural, and general 
history covering the period from A.D. 311 to A.D. 1349. There is a summary critical 
bibliography, followed by indexes of persons, places, and subjects. 

This work of synthesis is of major importance. It remedies the deficiencies of 
the older series of general histories such as Berr's “L’Evolution de l'Humanité" 
Glotz's "Histoire générale," and Halphen and Sagnac's "Peuples et Civilisations" by 
paying adequate attention to economic, intellectual, and cultural history. But it 
does more than this. Taking account of the latest scholarship, it represents a 
fresh, well-balanced, and imaginative reinterpretation of the High Middle Ages. 
The author makes constant meaningful comparisons with the histories of China 
and Moslem Africa, and he has an eye for the concerns of the twentieth-century 
reader without falling into the trap of viewing medieval history through twentieth- 
century spectacles. It is invidious to single out specific sections of a work whos MM 
standards throughout are the highest, but to me, the sections dealing with eco- _ 
nomics, demography, and science are models of their kinds. The style is vivaci- 
ous, perhaps sometimes a little florid, but one that makes the whole book exciting. 
In short, Professor Lopez has written the best synthesis of the period I have ever 
read. 

It is my understanding that this work is also to be made available in English 
- and Italian editions. Without detracting in the least from the estimate of its worth, 
it is accordingly appropriate to note a few slips and one or two points open to.. - 
dispute. St.-Benoit de “Nurcie” appears twice (pp. 47, 165) as “Norcia.” Although 
given correctly in the chronological tables, the date of Charlemagne's coronation 
as Emperor appears as “Noël 799" on pages go and 97. On page 141 in the Anglo- 
Saxon legal text (the date of which should be ca. 1029-1060 rather than "d'environ 
1020"), the phrase "then was he thenceforth of thegn-right worthy" is translated 
"le voilà au rang de baron." The use of "baron" is misleading; "au rang de 
thegn" is preferable. On page 156 the statement is made: "De nos jours, il n'y a 
pas de famille qui posséde un arbre généalogique authentique remontant plus 
haut que les dernières années du 1x? siècle.” There are literally thousands of people 
in the United States alone whose genealogies, authentic albeit not by uninterrupted 
male descent, can be traced to the ninth century and even earlier. On page 249, 
Étienne de Blois was the grandson, not the nephew, of William the Conqueror. 
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On page 250: "Presque tous les barons anglais . . . se coalisérent contre lut. En 
juin 1215, ils le forcérent à signer . . . la Magna Carta.” Those 45 rebel barons 
holding 39 baronies out of a total of 197 hardly constitute "presque tous les barons 
anglais." And while John probably could write, he did not sign Magna Charta; 
read sceler for signer. On page 336, "Cour des Comptes" is usually "Chambre 
des Comptes." Finally, the statement on page 338 that the English longbow was 
inferior to the crossbow in power and precision is surprising. 


Emory University G. P. Currino 


ANGLO-SAXON MILITARY INSTITUTIONS ON THE EVE OF THE 
NORMAN CONQUEST. By C. Warren Hollister. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1962. Pp. xiv, 170. $4.00.) 


Prorzssor Hollister has, in this study of the structure of the armed forces in 
the late Anglo-Saxon state, produced what is certainly one of the most significant 
contributions to the history of military organization in eleventh-century England 
since the appearance, some seventy years ago, of Round's classic, "The Introduction 
of Knight Service into England." It may be predicted with some confidence that 
Anglo-Saxon Military Institutions will provoke as much controversy as did the 
earlier essay; many of the author's hypotheses and conclusions run counter to 
the convictions, amounting almost to dogma, long held by many scholars in this 
field. 

The thesis Hollister proposes to establish—and it must be admitted that many 
of his arguments are persuasive—is that the old English state had developed a 
territorial system for recruiting and maintaining the elite units of its armed forces, 
a system so sophisticated that it not only had no parallel in medieval Europe but, 
were the argument to be pursued logically, it also had no equivalent in modern 
military history until the adoption of the Prussian canton system in 1733. Briefly, 
the author contends that the English had evolved a "select fyrd" whose members, 
from participation in successive campaigns, were semiprofessional soldiers; that 
these soldiers were recruited on a territorial basis, each five hides (or six carucates 
in those areas where the carucate was the geldable unit) being obligated to pro- 
vide a soldier and contribute to his maintenance for a sixty-day period. In support 
of his thesis, Hollister has assembled an impressive amount of evidence which 
indicates the widespread existence of the five-hide units as the basis for military 
recruitment. Much of this evidence deals with the assessment of boroughs, but 
rural districts, such as the bishop of Worcester's triple hundred of Oswaldslow, 
seem to have had their quotas established on this basis also, 

The evidence seems conclusive and removes any doubt that the system of 
recruiting the combat ready contingents of the "select fyrd" was based upon 
territorial rather than personal obligations. What must be asked is whether or 
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not the author has placed a disproportionate emphasis on the “select fyrd” and 
its alleged efficiency, much as Round’s exalted concept of the role of the feudal 
host tended to obscure the significance of other elements in the Anglo-Norman 
armies, I am inclined to think that such is the case. Certainly in its final cam- 
paigns the operations of the English armies were not so conspicuously successful 
as to excite admiration or to stimulate emulation. In stressing the fact that in 
September and October of 1066 these armies fought three general engagements 
within the space of a month, the author has failed to place equal emphasis on 
the results. In two of these battles (Fulford and Hastings) the English were 
decisively defeated, and the loss at Fulford was incurred against an enemy whose 
tactical organization was indistinguishable from that of the fyrd. This is not 
convincing proof of Hollister's contention that the old English army “could 
hold its own against any army in Christendom.” 

Anglo-Saxon Military Institutions is an invaluable and stimulating re-evalua- 
tion of military organization in pre-Conquest England, and it may be taken for 
granted that those who disagree with Hollister's interpretations are already ran- 
sacking the sources for evidence with which to demolish his conclusions. 


University of North Carolina at Greensboro Jonn BEELER 


SCHOLARLY PRIVILEGES IN THE MIDDLE AGES: THE RIGHTS, 
PRIVILEGES, AND IMMUNITIES, OF SCHOLARS AND UNIVER- 
SITIES AT BOLOGNA, PADUA, PARIS, AND OXFORD. By Pearl Kibre. 
[Publication Number 72.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Mediaeval Academy of Amer- 
ica. 1962. Pp. xvi, 446. $7.50.) 


WrrH painstaking care and a luxurious wealth of scholarly detail, the author 
of this monumental work sets forth the history of medieval university privileges, 
treating first their origins and interpretations, then their characteristic types and 
development at the universities of Bologna, Padua, Paris, and Oxford, with a 
long and helpful bibliography of pertinent manuscript and printed materials. 

Medieval scholarly privileges, largely the result of contemporary social needs, 
were buttressed by both canon and civil law and were regarded as compensation 
to those whose activities were both necessary and beneficial to the public welfare. 
Extended by popes and monarchs, they included exemption from local taxes, from 
civic duties, and from military and guard service. Scholars also enjoyed protection 
while journeying to and from the schools and could be tried only in ecclesiastical 
. courts by judges of their own choice. Such privileges were further amplified by 
the jurists as well as by local and royal decrees to include freedom from tolls and 
taxes, the right to sufficient housing at fair rents, and even the protection from 
disturbing noises and disagreeable odors! In addition, medieval popes gave schol- 
ars the right to have their proctor at the papal court, to make their own examina- 
tion rules for the teaching license, and to regulate the hours, method, and content 
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of the lectures. Furthermore, they could be named to vacant benefices, were even 
preferred to other applicants, and could enjoy the revenues of their benefice while 
studying at the university. 

In the highly localized medieval communities, however, actual implementa- 
tion of such statutory privileges was a frequent problem as numerous town and 
gown conflicts prove. In fact such local resistance tended to increase especially at 
Oxford and Paris, and though Parisian scholars continued to insist on their 
privileges, history shows a continual restriction of these scholastic favors. The 
loss at Paris of the privilege of a cessation of lectures (the medieval university's 
chief weapon) gives evidence of the growing centralization of French monarchical 
authority, while in both England and Italy, though to a lesser extent, there was a 
waning of scholarly independence. 

By the sixteenth century, then, medieval scholarly privileges, though consid- 
erably modified, were still maintained and would not be swept away entirely 
until the end of the old regime. Even afterward such privileges remained cus- 
tomary in England, and their spirit prevailed on the Continent, as is still evident 
in the general European respect for the "university professor." Although the 
medieval phrase “with all the rights, privileges and immunities thereunto apper- 
taining" is still heard at our commencements, it has all but lost its real significance. 
This splendid volume, however, will long remain a definitive work on its subject. 


Saint Louis University Lownrs J. Dary, S.J. 


L'ÉCONOMIE RURALE NAMUROISE AU BAS MOYEN AGE. Volume I, 
LES HOMMES—LA NOBLESSE. By L. Genicot. [Université de Louvain, 
Recueil de travaux d’histoire et de philologie, Fourth Series, Number 20.] 
(Louvain: Bibliothèque de l'Université, Bureaux du Recueil; distrib. by Édi- 
tions Nauwelaerts, Louvain. 1960. Pp. xviii, 374. 340 fr. B.) 


In 1943 Genicot published an excellent volume on the rural economy of Namur 
in the late Middle Ages. That volume dealt with the seignorial regime, whereas 
the present one investigates the Namurois nobility—its origin and composition 
and its subsequent expansion to include men who came from humbler social 
and economic backgrounds. This study in depth rather than breadth concentrates 
upon the county of Namur; seldom does Genicot's research spill into the neigh- 
boring principalities of Liége, Brabant, Luxembourg, and Hainaut. Genicot's 
avowed purpose is “interroger ses sources avec le maximum d'acribie” and to 
provide "dénombrements entiers." From more than ten years of research in the 
records of the small county that was medieval Namur, Genicot has assembled 
all the relevant facts and has produced an account not likely to need retelling; 
some historians may disagree, however, with his interpretation. 

Although the work of Marc Bloch and Georges Duby has considerably loos- 
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ened the rigidly classic interpretation of Paul Guilhermoz on the origin of the 
noble class in the Middle Ages, most historians still accept the general thesis of 
Guilhermoz that a nobility was produced mainly by the development of mounted 
military service and the spread of chivalric custom. Genicot does not accept this 
theory, at least for Namur. By the year 1000, he argues, there were about twenty 
noble families forming a distinct and coherent social group based on their su- 
perior social, economic, and political position, not on any special juridical status. 
In this period and for some time afterward, to be noble was to be free. “Tous 
les nobiles et seuls les nobiles semblent être alors liberi." Namurois nobility was, 
therefore, a social phenomenon. In contrast to the position of Bloch and the recent 
conclusions of Paul Bonenfant and Georges Despy in their study of the Braban- 
conne nobility, the nobles of Namur were not the elite of a class of free men of 
which most were nonnoble. There was a clear distinction between nobility and 
knighthood; nobility derived from land, not from arms. Such was the first nobility 
of Namur, which lived above and outside the ordinary medieval social cadre. 

By the twelfth century when the noble class had received legal confirmation 
of its de facto position, it was already in the process of change and expansion. 
Between 1150 and 1200 numerous fortunate ministeriales through their military 
and political services detached themselves from the ranks of unfree ministeriales 
and climbed into the noble class during the thirteenth century. Because many of 
the ministeriales had been knights, there now occurred a fusion of mobiles and 
milites. The usual social, economic, and political causes, meanwhile, brought the 
decline and disappearance of some of the old noble families whose ranks were 
filled and reinforced throughout the fourteenth century by former ministeriales 
(or their heirs) and by new men of recently acquired economic power. By the 
first quarter of the fifteenth century the fusion was complete; there was a class, 
well defined by law, composed of men who varied in origin and in social and 
economic condition. This nobility, comprising men of opulence as well as of very 
slender resources, had in its background "noblesse de race, ministérialité, grosse 
paysannerie, haute bourgeoisie." 

It is disappointing that Genicot presents his Namurois evidence in statistical 
tables too numerous to be digested or useful. One wishes that he had assimilated 
his evidence and presented the general conclusions he derived from it in a more 
readable form. Happily, he does compare, when appropriate, the results of his 
research with those of scholars for other areas of Western Europe, but it remains 
to be seen whether his ideas will find confirmation outside Namur and, especially, 
whether other historians will agree that noble is the equivalent of free. It requires 
a rather peculiar understanding of "free" to envisage medieval society with "noble 
free” and "ignoble unfree" but no “free” men. Is it possible that the unfree 
jumped immediately into the world of the noble with no intermediate step? Even 
in eleventh- and twelfth-century Namur there must have been free men who 
were neither noble nor ignoble and who remained in this status. 
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This book is difficult, but must be read by scholars interested in the origin and 
development of the European nobility. Here are evidence and ideas that must 
now be tested in other areas. Here is the first serious challenge to the accepted 
explanation for the origin of the nobility provided sixty years ago by-Guilhermoz. 


University of California, Berkeley Bavcz Lyon 


Modern Europe 


DAS ZEITALTER DES ABSOLUTISMUS, 1600-1789. By Walter Hubatsch. 
[Geschichte der Neuzeit.] (Brunswick: Georg Westermann Verlag. 1962. 


Pp. xii, 254.) 


Tue editor of this handbook series, "Geschichte der Neuzeit," explains that 
German scholarship of the last forty-odd years has given but little attention to 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. There are many reasons why German 
historians since 1914 have found other fields more profitable for their studies. 
The title of this book, its organization, its presentation, and its bibliography 
reflect German neglect of these centuries. By calling it Das Zeitalter des Absolu- 
tismus the author underlines the fact that he is more concerned with the nine- 

_ teenth-century preoccupation with the problems of the French Revolution than 
he is with the mid-twentieth-century curiosity about the relationship between 
European and non-European cultures and the basic questions involved in the 
fact that European civilization has so outdistanced its rivals. By seeing the prob- 
lems of this period in terms of absolutism and the conflict between people and 
the king rather than in terms of the rise of centralized authority, the emergence of 
new military and economic power, and the development of a new conception of 
man and the world in which he lives, the author gives this book an outmoded 
frame of reference. The German preoccupation with the concept of the baroque 
developed by Wölflin and his followers may also be partly responsible for this 

“myopia; by concentrating attention on the art forms of the courts one can easily 
miss the inner movements in the society. If the New Cambridge Modern History 
did not also seem to reaffirm the idea that historical periods can be subsumed 
under concepts of "renaissance," "industrial revolution," and the like, one might 
also be tempted to be critical of the static presentation of the material. The series 
"Histoire générale des civilisations" and most of the volumes of the "Rise of 
Modern Europe" series point to interpretations of the historical processes that 
seem to be more realistic in the mid-twentieth century. 

In spite of this serious criticism, the book will be valued by anyone who under- 
stands how to use a handbook. It probably will. not completely replace Immich 
(1905) and Plotzhoff (1928), but the excellent bibliography and the schematized 
formal presentation of the material will be appreciated. Unlike the presentation 
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in Clio, there is no discussion of the status of problems, but the fact that Central 
and Eastern Europe are given perhaps even more attention than Western Europe 
will make this book popular with many, including the embryo Ph.D.'s who want 
a quick overview of the material that they may be questioned about. Even a criti- 
cal reader will be surprised and impressed with the amount of information that 
Professor Hubatsch has been able to condense in a text of just over two hundred 
pages; there can be no question of his scholarship or of his dedication to the task 
that he undertook. 

No one preparing a volume with the scope of this one could hope to avoid 
annoying errors, but it is unusual for them to creep into a genealogical table. 
Emperors Joseph 1 and Karl VI were both sons of Eleanor of Neuburg rather 
than of Margaret Theresa of Spain. 


University of Minnesota Jonn B. Worr 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN EUROPE, 1815-1914. By W. O. 
Henderson. (Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1961. Pp. ix, 288. $6.00.) 


Mr. Henderson has in the last decade lightened our darkness on many aspects 
of continental European economic development by his studies of the Zollverein, 
the role of the state in Prussian industrialization, and the migration of British 
labor, know-how, equipment, and capital to the Continent between 1750 and 
1850. The title of his latest work naturally raises the hope that it will be a com- 
prehensive synthesis or reinterpretation of that large subject. 

The book is certainly not that at all. In the first place, its scope is not even 
continental Europe, but only France, Germany, and Russia, each treated sep- 
arately. The title page gives no warning of this serious territorial shrinkage, 
though the dust cover does mention it, and while the preface justifies it on the 
ground that useful books on Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, and Austria-Hungary 
are available, only two of the five titles cited are dated since 1931, and two are as 
old as 1914. In the second place, the treatment is not the “survey in broad out- 
line" which the author says he has attempted to make. Apart from a very brief 
introductory chapter on “The Characteristics of Industrial Growth," in which 
the three phases of industrialization propounded by W. G. Hoffmann and by 
W. W. Rostow are described in about a dozen lines per author (and then virtually 
forgotten), the book is crammed with details of fact and figures, with names of 
fifty banks and sixty railroads, of cartels, companies, and colonies, of politicians 
and laws, most of them in short sentences from which any hint of serious analysis 
and of either general or particular economic theory is absent. Quotations abound, 
many of them without mention of the writer, and, when an author is named, 
his book is frequently not listed in the padded bibliography (see Hyde on p. 73, 
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Crouzet on pp. 84 and 118, De Bourrienne on pp. 82 and 85). Of the nine 
maps five are reprinted from Henderson's earlier books and are far less useful 
here than they were there; in fact, the one of “The Rubr in the middle of the 
19th century" is quite useless for elucidating the confused account of what hap- 
pened in that coal field later in the century. There are no statistical tables, which 
leaves the text to carry a very heavy burden of figures. In short, a disappointing 
book, rather expensive as well. 


University of British Columbia Herpert HEATON 


LE SAINT-SIRGE ET LES NATIONALISMES EN EUROPE, 1870-1960. By 
Christine Alix. Preface by G. Le Bras. [ Histoire et sociologie de l'Église, Vol- 
ume I.] (Paris: Sirey. 1962. Pp. ix, 367. 22 fr.) 


SUBMITTED to the Faculty of Law and Economic Sciences at the University 
of Paris, this book was awarded a prize as an outstanding doctoral dissertation. 
It is a highly original study concerned, not with nationalism in general, but with 
types of nationalism and with investigation into the positions of the Holy See 
on each of its manifestations. 

Miss Alix limits her treatment in area to Europe and in time to the last cen- 
. tury. In the opening section she analyzes the fundamental character of the Catho- 
lic Church in its relations with the temporal world as a spiritual, sovereign, 
universal, and "total" society. She then searches for a definition of nationalism 
and relates the idea of nationalism to the basic principles of the Church. 

The next four parts of her carefully organized book are devoted to a typology 
of nationalism. The second part, the “Nationalism of Liberation," concerns the 
nation unified by geography, language, and traditions, but nonindependent, Case 
histories are those of Austria-Hungary, Ireland, and Poland. Part III, the “Na- 
tionalism of Defense," treats the affirmation of civil authority in the face of a 
powerful rival (that of the Church). Here the author considers the Holy See's 
attitude toward Italian unification, the Kulturkampf (this subject is brilliantly 
handled), and the republic of Czechoslovakia. Part IV, “Totalitarian Nationalism,” 
describes the position of the Vatican on the Action Française, Italian Fascism, 
and National Socialism. Part V projects the possible existence of a "Catholic 
Nationalism." 

The most valuable portions of this book are those chapters devoted to the 
attitude of the Holy See toward the types of nationalism. The author reveals in 
distinguished prose how the Holy See necessarily utilized contradictory principles, 
on the one hand preaching submission to established power (subditi estote) and 
on the other recognizing the justification of secession (encyclical Fidei donum). 
While it saw the necessity for revolt against aggressive power, it always recom- 
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mended moderation. Admitting the need for an indigenous clergy and national 
seminaries, it always proclaimed the unity of the Church. 

The weakest chapters are those devoted to the meaning of nationalism and 
to the projection of a “Catholic nationalism." The author is unfamiliar with 
American and British scholarship in the field. She does not use the pioneer 
studies of Carlton J. H. Hayes, Karl W. Deutsch, and Boyd C. Shafer, nor the 
works of the British scholar Friedrich Hertz. Of Hans Kohn's many books on 
nationalism, she consulted only the Italian translation of his classic study, The 
Idea of Nationalism. 

Miss Alix’ conception of a “Catholic nationalism” is based on the concordat 
with Spain of 1953 and Catholicism in Ireland. She is so unsure of her ground 
here that again and again she presents the idea in the form of a question: “Peut-on 
retrouver, A travers les agissements de l'Église, une conception catholique du 
nationalisme?” This is primarily a question of semantics. If the word Catholic 
means "universal" or “all-embracing,” it should not be confused with national- 
ism which reflects the fragmentation of world society. 

This study, distinguished by originality of concept, excellent organization, and 
a graceful style, is a welcome addition to the growing bibliography on nationalism. 


City College of New York Louis L. SNYDER 


ALLIANCE AGAINST HITLER: THE ORIGINS OF THE FRANCO- 
SOVIET PACT. By Wilham Evans Scott. [Duke Historical Publications.] 
(Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 296. $7.50.) 


Tus is a well-organized monograph that fills in one aspect on the coming 
of World War II not hitherto investigated in detail. In eleven chapters it traces the 
negotiations beginning with those of the spring of 1931 for a commercial agree- 
ment and nonaggression pact to the signature in Paris in May 1935 of the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance. A final chapter offers a summary and sketches the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. 

The negotiations between the French Republic and Soviet Russia are nicely 
fitted into the broad framework of European international politics. The increas- 
ing military power of Weimar Germany brought these powers to drop their 
quarrels in 1931. The advent of Hitler to power in 1933 was "the spur to Franco- 
Soviet rapproachement," and the Nazi reintroduction of conscription gave the 
final impulse for the pact. For France with its key position in the league, its 
entente with Britain, its need for Mussolini's support in the maintenance of 
Austrian independence, and its alliances with the members of the Little Entente, 
the formulation of the terms of the pact presented subtle problems. The “moral 
collapse" of the Polish alliance actually helped to bring France closer to Russia. 


— 
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French, English, and German materials have been used in abundance. Neither 
France nor Russia offers a collection of diplomatic documents for the period, but 
the German, British, and United States published collections have been heavily 
drawn upon, and the files of the Department of State have been consulted at many 
places. French materials comprise a wealth of parliamentary records, investigations, 
trials, memoirs, and contemporary comment and opinion whereas there are but 
few sources on the Russian side. Inevitably the personalities of the leading French 
actors stand out clearly, and we view the French internal disputes and party 
differences vividly. The Russian side we see in blurred outline only. 

From time to time at the author's invitation we glance back at the alliance 
of the Third Republic with tsarist Russia, that entente of 1891 which was fol- 
lowed by the military convention of 1893. The French military in the 1930's 
wanted a pact with Soviet Russia. In case of war it would cut off the flow of raw 
materials into Germany from the east. They did not press for a military conven- 
tion. With their defensive strategy they did not feel the need of a Russian offen- 
sive, and they did not wish the intimate collaboration that might bring Com- 
munist infiltration among the French troops. 


Washington, D. C. Howard M. SMYTH 


THE GENESIS OF THE COMMON MARKET. By W. O. Henderson. (Chi- 
cago: Quadrangle Books. 1962. Pp. xv, 201. $5.50.) 


Tis book lacks focus and unity. As compared to W., O. Henderson’s other 
very solid studies, moreover, this volume has a misleading title. Only the last 
chapter deals with the Common Market, and this thirty-page survey is narrative 
rather than analytic. Unintentionally the author and the publisher have conspired 
to deny a glorious title to the scholar who at a later date will study the historical 
origins, the multiple objectives, and the political compromises that either enabled 
or compelled the European nations to seek economic cooperation after 1945. 

Even though the rest of this book is not tied together by a central theme, each 
chapter raises or suggests important questions for the student of European eco- 
nomic and political unification. The chapters dealing with the Anglo-French Com- 
mercial Treaty of 1786, the Cobden-Chevalier Treaty of 1860, and the Zollverein 
are most directly relevant. In all three instances the governments and the political 
leaders proposing and implementing policies of economic cooperation pursued 
not only or even primarily economic and fiscal objectives, but also political and 
diplomatic ones; the support of these policies tended to come from economic 
classes, status groups, provinces, and cities which stood to benefit from these pol- 
icies or from the continuing modernization of society; opposition was sharp- 
est among those classes, status groups, provinces, and cities which expected to 
be hurt. 
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This conflict between the rising and the threatened or falling class and status 
elements was particularly paralyzing because of the still-dominant political posi- 
tion of the declining agrarian, artisan, and early manufacturing sectors of the 
economy. To overcome this stubborn opposition of the vested interests, Bismarck 
and Napoleon III had to impose their modernizing policies from above. Hender- 
son provides no new information on the mixture of motives and objectives that 
guided Bismarck and Napoleon; nor does he distinguish between the intended 
and the unintended consequences of their economic and tariff policies. But, above 
all, he fails to present a systematic analysis of the continuities and changes in the 
conditions favoring or obstructing European economic and political unification 
before and after 1945. Specifically, students of contemporary Europe will have 
to spell out the extent to which the Common Market is the outgrowth of long- 
run historical forces; a by-product of the immediate cold war; a consequence of 
reaching the highest stage of European capitalism; and a design for the “Amer- 
icanization” of Western and Central European state and society within the 
broader context of a search for diplomatic independence from both Washington 
and Moscow. 


Princeton University | Arno J. MAYER 


THE PATH TO EUROPEAN UNION: FROM THE MARSHALL PLAN 
TO THE COMMON MARKET. By Hans A. Schmitt. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1962. Pp. xiii, 272. $6.00.) 


THE UNITED STATES AND .THE COMMON MARKET: A BACK- 
GROUND STUDY. By Don D. Humphrey. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1962. Pp. xvi, 176. $4.50.) 


Tae rapidly growing movement toward European economic and political union 
has added a new dimension to the study of recent European history. More and 
more, books are appearing that analyze the growth of European integration and 
the evolution of the new supranational institutions. Of these books, Professor 
Schmitt's is an important addition; Professor Humphrey's is more technical, 
more ephemeral (written essentially with the United States trade bill of 1962 
in mind), and more the product of the professional economist. Humphrey's warn- 
ing: "If we shelter our major industries from the dynamic effects of free trade in 
western Europe, we may lose our industrial leadership, as Britain has." 

On the broader question of European integration, it is easy to find oneself 
floundering in the sea of alphabetical agencies that have appeared since the war. 
Schmitt comes to the rescue. Carefully exploring the groundwork, he examines the 
inchoate ideas of integration found in the wartime European resistance move- 
ments, the impetus (although limited, he argues) given by the Marshall Plan 
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and the OEEC, the vague, indecisive contribution of the politically oriented 
Council of Europe, the temporary setback administered by the failure of the 
European Defense Community, the very real thrust given by the establishment 
of the European Coal and Steel Community in 1952, and the impressive develop- 
ments under the Rome treaties of 1957 that have led to the creation, alongside 
the European Coa] and Steel Community, of the European Economic Community 
(the Common Market) and Euratom. Even if Paul-Henri Spaak's observation, 
"March 25, 1957, is from a European point of view as important a date as July 
14, 1789,” is exaggerated, the 1950's were a remarkable decade in the history 
of European integration, marking a peaceful revolution that has reshaped West- 
ern Europe and reduced nationalist intensities in a hitherto undreamed of way. 
What Briand, Herriot, and Coudenhove-Kalergi failed to do in the 1920's, Jean 
Monnet, Robert Schuman, and Walter Hallstein have done in the 1950's. 

Schmitt has chosen to stress the origins, nature, and functioning of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community as the focus of his book, To Monnet, who astutely 
saw that limited economic cooperation might more readily succeed than more 
elaborate high-minded political schemes, and to Schuman, he gives full credit 
for skillfully launching the bold plan. Recognizing that it is too early to write 
the history of ECSC, he has contented himself with presenting “a progress report 
on the first experimental phase." It is a report based on a careful study of the 
materials available and on a year of study and observation in Luxembourg itself. 
He is quite sober in appraising the actual impact of the agency in raising coal 
and steel production and in leading to the hoped for interpenetration of French- 
German markets. Its major contribution has been as a pilot project, as the “sput- 
nik of integration." ECSC created institutions and modes of international be- 
havior that have come to serve as a model for the Common Market and for 
Euratom, which both now overshadow it. Schmitt has restored to ECSC its de- 
served eminence as a pioneer. 

Both the historian and the economist try to explain the phenomenon that men 
born in an age of nationalist hypertension have made such striking progress in 
relinquishing elements of political sovereignty in these dozen or so years. Both 
would maintain that concern over survival has played the key part and not the 
older type of crusading idealistic internationalism. Schmitt writes: "Conditions 
favored compliance with seemingly idealistic postulates. To some extent at least 
national and supranational interests had become identical." The story of European 
integration affords proof that reforms and idealistic plans come to fruition in 
devious ways. Every historian knows that he should also, of course, temper his 
optimism with caution even if the progress toward unity has been remarkable and 
the challenge to students of the older nationalism, a somewhat startling one, 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE IN TRANSITION, 1558-1642: AN ESSAY 
ON CHANGING RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ENGLISH UNIVER- 
SITIES AND ENGLISH SOCIETY. By Mark H. Curtis. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1959. Pp. vii, 314. $6.75.) 


Turis book, the result of what must have been an excellent dissertation, was 
published in England in 1959 and awarded the Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize 


here in 1961. The author presents a more favorable, not to say optimistic, evalua- : 


tion of the standards and practices of Oxford and Cambridge, 1558-1642, than 
that ordinarily derived from both contemporary observers and modern scholars. 
During these years, young aristocrats, as well as candidates for the clerical profes- 
sion, began to attend the universities in greater numbers. Humanism had changed 
current concepts of the importance of education in society. The academic com- 
munity modified the curriculum and the system of instruction. Tudor and Stuart 
monarchs interested themselves in the colleges. Archbishop Laud tried there, as 
elsewhere, to enforce uniformity. Increasingly, members of Parliament and gov- 
ernment servants had had a year or so both at the university and inns of court. 
The role of Oxford and Cambridge in the national life became much more im- 
portant. 

Curtis finds the response to the stimulus of new ideas and new students less 
conservative than generally supposed. Evidence must be sought in the extension of 
extracurricular study, in "directions" to students that reveal a fairly wide range of 
interest, in the importance of the tutor. The old halls gradually vanished, and 
the colleges took over the guidance of academic work. Formal requirements for 
graduation changed slowly, but a more varied intellectual fare was available to 
the inquiring student. The works of Galileo and Descartes were known to some 
contemporary English collegians. The advancement of learning was not entirely 
neglected. Both royal and private generosity added to the resources and offerings 
of the universities. 

Some rash generalizations are thus corrected by Curtis! revisionist account. 
He has used interesting and little-worked material and has presented as fair an 
account of Oxford and Cambridge during the English High Renaissance as we 
are likely to get. He does not compare English and continental European educa- 
tion; nor does he make any attempt to compare the relative part played in this age 
by the admittedly important extracurricular activity with that of either the Age of 
Erasmus or of Isaac Newton. He evades any explanation of the anomaly of the 
persistence of predominantly clerically dominated universities in a period of grow- 
ing secularization. Society, he says, received what it demanded: an education 
adequate to the demands of most students. This scarcely inspiring concept of 
what the public wanted has some significance, but surely the failure of the col- 
leges to take any important steps to reach those new horizons of learning to which 
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men like Bacon and Milton had pointed should still stir our curiosity and influ- 


ence our judgments more than Curtis would seem to allow. 


Bryn Mawr College CAROLINE ROBBINS 


FRANCIS BACON: HIS CAREER AND HIS THOUGHT. By Fulton H. 
Anderson. [The Arensberg Lectures, Second Series.] (Los Angeles: University 
of Southern California Press; distrib. by University Publishers, New York. 


1962. Pp. 367. $7.50.) 


IN a previous work Professor Fulton Anderson described The Philosophy of 
Francis Bacon (1948). Now in a new book, based on lectures delivered at the 
University of Southern California in 1957, Anderson describes Bacon's thought 
as a whole and relates it to his career. The result is the best single volume on 
Bacon to date, a first-class preliminary guide to what Bacon thought and did. 

Anderson represents Bacon as a “reformer” and “an original and originating 
philosopher" who was not understood by his contemporaries. A “Bacon-faced 
generation" there was to be, but not during Bacon's lifetime. And small wonder, 
for his projected reforms included, in addition to a digest of the common laws and 
statutes, a plan for reshaping the educational system and, indeed, the whole con- 
ception and structure of knowledge. Philosophically, Bacon was a pluralist and 
materialist which hardly endeared him to the Establishment, lay or clerical. 
Though, of course, a reverent Christian who in fact put revelation above human 
understanding and criticism, he separated the science of nature from theology in 
the manner of other contemporary “novelists” (whose works he knew and ad- 
mired) such as Cardan, Telesio, and Giordano Bruno, What is more, he con- 
ceived of the material universe (the proper subject of science) as not divine in 
nature but only in origin. Like Democritus whose philosophy he thought “worthy 
to be rescued,” he postulated a “nature” devoid of mind, reason, or final causes— 
in a word, of divinity, consisting only of “matter” which generated its own mo- 
tion. Anderson reminds us, however, that it was not Bacon’s materialistic meta- 
physics but his novel method of inquiry—the celebrated inductive method—that 
inspired his followers of the next generation, the experimenters and Puritans. 

It is possible here only to mention some of the other noteworthy facets of this 
book: the fine discussions, running through several chapters, of Bacon’s political 
philosophy; the evolution of his views on religion and religious toleration as he 
rose to political power; and his extraordinary inventiveness, even for an Eliza- 
bethan, as a phrasemaker. Interestingly, Bacon’s metaphors and analogies are 
shown to have been drawn from the old as well as the new learning. For example, 
the Aristotelian cosmology, which he outgrew, nevertheless continued to supply 
him with his major metaphors for the royal prerogative and government in gen- 
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eral. In other chapters, inevitably more controversial, Anderson seeks to vindicate 
Bacon's moral reputation, his "virtue" as well as his "immensity." 

Oddly, in Anderson's chronological review of Bacon's works there is no analy- 
sis of the Essays. I also regret the decision not to include citations and footnotes. 


Yale University FRANKLIN L. BAUMER 


YESTERDAY'S RULERS: THE MAKING OF THE BRITISH COLONIAL 
SERVICE. By Robert Heussler. Foreword by Sir John Macpherson. Introduc- 
tion by Margery Perham. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1963. 
Pp. xxvi, 260. $5.75.) 


Tue lively mind, extensive experience, and intensive research that went into 
the making of this important book impress me as they did the eminent British 
authorities who pay it the double honor of both a foreword and an introduction. 

The first of the eight short chapters describes the organization of the British 
colonial Empire and the Colonial Service before 1914. The rest are devoted to the 
quarter century from 1920 to 1945. The central theme of the book is the recruit- 
ment, character, training, and functioning of the administrative cadre of the 
Colonial Service up to the era of independence. The sixth and seventh chapters 
give an interesting account of the thinking and planning among British colonial 
experts for that still dimly foreseen era. That the winds of change were blowing 
was seen clearly enough, but not their hurricane force. The author is not a his- 
torian by training, and his occasional hints of a lack of foresight hardly make 
enough allowance for the part played in human history by the unforeseeable. No 
rational calculation could have foreseen the combination of elements and circum- 
stances by which a vast explosion of human forces (comparable to the equally 
unforeseen atomic revolution) would compress colonial independence into less 
than a single decade. The cycle of constitutional change that had taken several 
generations in the great colonies of settlement was compressed by a process of 
"instant" self-government into as many months or years. 

The author has read extensively in the unpublished administrative files; he has 
ransacked surviving memories and personal experiences; and he has visited person- 
ally all the important territories. The story of the transformation of the service, 
largely by the efforts of one man, R. D. Furse, into what Professor Heussler refers 
to as an “elitist” corps, has not been told before and is of considerable interest. 
"Recruitment for the Colonial Service was intuitive and elitist." Its numbers were 
recruited mainly from the great "public schools" (which are given a chapter) and 
from Oxford (also the subject of a chapter) and Cambridge. On the whole, Heus- 
sler seems to have been impressed by the results of the system as he saw them 1n 
the field, but he is preoccupied about its social basis. He refers in a number of 
passages to "the class criterion for participation in administration," the roles of the 
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“ruling class” and “ruling families,” and the importance assigned to "the tradi- 
tional cult of the gentleman.” The surprised comments on such passages by experi- 
enced English readers of the manuscript made the author aware of "certain funda- 
mental misunderstandings" which he ascribes to differences in British and Amer- 
ican culture and historical experience. Yet, as he notes, the system of recruitment 
and the quality of the "elite" it selected were judged by successive Conservative, 
Liberal, and Labour governments to be as good as the country could devise at that 
time and well fitted to meet the contemporary needs of the dependencies. The dis- 
trict officers, the author finds, lived by the code of paternalism and of service to 
the community. Their chief legacy was the demonstration in action of impartial 
and dedicated public service. Because their conscious bias was in favor of sustain- 
ing and preserving the indigenous civilizations, they left the road open to the 
"dynamic native progressives” who could take over in their own way, bit by bit, 
the tasks of government. ` 


Bethesda, Maryland H. Duncan HaLL 


LORD GEORGE GERMAIN. By Alan Valentine. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1962. Pp. x, 534. $10.10.) 


Tmas volume is the first full biography of one of the traditional villains of the 
American Revolution, Lord George Germain, Secretary of State for the Colonies 
from 1775 to 1782. Although it traces Germain through his early political and 
military career and the long period of humiliation that followed his court-martial 
for his conduct at Minden in 1759, it focuses largely upon his tenure as American 
Secretary. Far from absolving Germain of any of the charges heaped upon him by 
contemporaries and historians alike, it presents him in the same villainous garb, 
arguing, as the dust jacket states succinctly, that he was "the man primarily respon- 
sible for Britain's defeat in the American revolution." Scion of an important 
family and well endowed with charm, confidence, common sense, and a capacity 
for hard work, Germain had all the necessary ingredients for success. But an 
unfortunate cluster of traits—an overwhelming ego, a lack of commitment to any 
principle except his own advancement, and a misuse of "his talents and energy 
chiefly to gratify his pride, his ambition, and his resentment"—tended at im- 
portant points in his career, the author argues, to turn what might have been 
profitable enterprises into disasters. Thus as an aggressive Colonial Secretary he 
managed to seize the initiative in directing the war, but, because of his constant 
quarreling with his generals, his insistence upon determining strategy and direct- 
ing operations, and, particularly in the Saratoga fiasco, his inexcusable carelessness 
and disingenuousness, the war in his hands "moved from the decent and possible 
to the indefensible and hopeless." His refusal to give any quarter to the colonies 
made him a symbol of George III's determination not to grant the colonies inde- 
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pendence; thus, he was able to stay in office long after he had become a liability 
to the ministry until he could extract a peerage for himself as the price for his 
retirement. 

Despite the author's assurances that it was not his “prejudices” but Germain's 
“features” that account for this harsh portrait, his confessed distaste for his sub- 
ject seems to have produced some important distortions. For instance, the author's 
conviction that pride, ambition, and lack of principle were central in Germain's 
. character and actions prevents him from entertaining the possibility that Germain's 
inflexible opposition to the Americans may have been based upon principle—a 
possibility that might, if adequately explored, have illuminated the psychology of 
British officialdom during the Revolution and have put Germain’s lack of en- 
thusiasm for conciliation in a somewhat different perspective. Other distortions 
arise from the author's tendency to exaggerate Germain's role and with it his 
responsibility and culpability. That he greatly expanded the jurisdiction of his 
office at the expense of other departments, that he, not George III or Lord North, 
assumed the dominant role in formulating military strategy, and that he allowed 
his generals little latitude in directing military operations are important con- 
clusions that fundamentally alter older interpretations and add a new dimension to 
our understanding of the British side of the war. They do not, however, seem to 
lessen the importance of George III and Lord North or Sir William Howe and 
General John Burgoyne sufficiently to justify the author's loading Germain with 
quite such a heavy burden for British defeat. 

These reservations aside, this is a useful and important book, adequately 
researched, thoughtful, and well written. It is always regrettable, though, when 
the passion for judgment gets in the way of the historian's quest for understand- 


ing. 


Western Reserve University Jack P. GREENE 


JEREMY BENTHAM: AN ODYSSEY OF IDEAS. By M. P. Mack. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 482. $7.50.) 


Somesopy—Lord Morley I think it was—suggested that Voltaire, in the far- 
ranging influence he exerted, is comparable to a great movement in history, and 
whatever the propriety of this suggestion in appraising Voltaire's work, it might 
seem no less appropriate in the case of Bentham's. Few, at any rate, of those who 
are likely to make use of Dr. Mack's impressive book would dismiss her remark 
as Ronam influence on British legal and political ji ca has been 

“enormous” as a hyperbolic flourish. 

She shows, in much detail and with abundant quotation koa the indisputably 
enormous bulk of his writings, how far his mind wandered, though raced might 
be a semantically preferable verbal symbol, beyond the confines of English law- 
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and government. He was not content, she tells us, "to codify all law and so to 
create a logic of the will.” In.the later decades of his long life (1748-1832) “he 
developed an even more grandiose ambition—a comprehensive analysis of all the 
operations of the human mind, of the understanding as well as the will." But of 
this vast project she has found it impossible to give “a complete straightforward 
account ... for Bentham never wrote one.” She speaks of it, however, as his most 
important work, though it has remained virtually unknown. In her preface she 
leads us to expect that in tracing the evolution of bis thought this volume will end 
with the year 1792, to be followed in time by a second volume. Very frequently, 
however, she has found it expedient in this one to refer to and quote from much 
of what he wrote after 1792. 

In addition to studying Bentham's separately published works, which form, it 
is well known, only a small part of his extant writings—and we read here of 
manuscripts that went off the extant list in occasional burnings—Mrs. Mack has 
labored with tireless zeal in what might be called Bentham source quarries, 
notably the Bentham manuscripts preserved at University College, London; those 
included in that vast collection in the library of the British Museum known to 
countless historical researchers as "Additional Manuscripts"; and the multivolume 
Works of Jeremy Bentham, badly edited by Bentham's literary executor, John 
Bowring. In her opinion Bowring made Bentham inaccessible. Nevertheless this 

ed “collected edition” contains materials of unquestionable value for the 
serious student of Bentham, and she has made extensive use of it. Nor has she 
neglected what others have had to say about him. She concludes, for example, 
that John Stuart Mill was responsible for some erroneous opinions, among them 
that Bentham had little respect for other minds. She shows beyond a peradventure 
that he had, and expressed, much respect for many minds. She has a good word 
to say of Leslie Stephen's volume on Bentham, published a couple of generations 
ago, as still being "the most readable overall study" of his thought, which "prop- 
erly emphasizes historical background." A striking, and admirable, feature of her 
_ work is the extent to which she has been able to draw upon a remarkably wide 
range of reading in books and articles not obviously related to Bentham. 

This cannot have been an easy book to write; it is not an easy one to read. It 
cannot profitably be skimmed, for it is emphatically a book to be “chewed and 
digested," to quote from an aphorism we owe to Francis Bacon, that "resplendent 
genius," as Bentham called him. And sometimes the meat is tough. It would have 
been pleasant to be able to record that readers of a difficult but important work 
have been given all possible aids to easier digestion. But Mrs. Mack's book con- 
tains, as is right and proper, a great many reference notes, and a very large 
majority of them are tailnotes rather than footnotes, consigned to the ends of the 
several chapters, where they may be found with a maximum of inconvenience. 


. Rochester, New York Rosert Livincston ScHUYLER 
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THE LATER CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE III PUBLISHED BY ` 
AUTHORITY OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II. Volume I, 
DECEMBER 1783 TO JANUARY 1793. Edited by 4. Aspinall. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1962. Pp. xlvi, 688. $19.50.) 
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Turs first volume of The Later Correspondence of George Ill resumes where 
the sixth volume of the Correspondence of George III ends, but the new series is 
in no sense a continuation of the earlier one. Students in this field are of course 
familiar with the six volumes covering the years from 1760 to 1783 that Sir John 
Fortescue edited and that Macmillan published in 1927 and 1928. As Professor 
Aspinall states: “The sledge-hammer blows delivered by Sir Lewis Namier, 
together with less formidable criticism from other reviewers, destroyed Fortescue's 
reputation as an editor." Although Fortescue had typescripts ready for the years 
1783 to 1810, this criticism apparently discouraged both editor and publisher, and 
no additional volumes were put on the market. These typescripts, with all their 
errors and shortcomings, have been available to scholars at the Clements Library 
in Ánn Arbor since 1929. 

Aspinall rightly calls attention to three fundamental differences between his 
first volume and the six edited by Fortescue: it has an introduction and is fully 
annotated; it includes the private papers of the King and other members of the 
royal family; and it contains many letters of George III from private collectio 
and public archives that were not in the George III calendar. 'The editor dó. 
concede the one point that the two editions have in common: they are both selec- 
tions from the papers of George III. He feels, though, that he has omitted little 
of real significance in his volume. Any scholar who questions this can of course 
secure access to the entire collection. 

The introduction is well done and can be read with profit by those who have 
only a casual interest in the ten years from 1783 to 1793 and who do not care to 
read the entire volume. The first part of this introduction is devoted to the private 
life of George III and his relations with his children; the second part is a brief__ 
sketch of the political and constitutional history of these years. It incorporates the 
research of the last generation without resorting to academic warfare. 

It 1s, however, the quantity and quality of the footnotes that show the enor- 
mous amount of effective work done by the editor. Not only is a brief biographical 
sketch given of nearly every person mentioned, but many cross references to addi- 
tional material will lighten the work of future researchers on this period. Obviously 
so fine an editorial achievement of this magnitude was made possible by the work 
of Aspinall on the gigantic "History of Parliament" project. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the next four volumes will continue the standard set in this intro- 
duction and annotation and that publication will not be delayed too long. 

'The references at the end of the book contain information on cabinet members, 
other officeholders, and genealogical tables. In conclusion, I feel that errors have 
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- been reduced to a minimum even though one of the minor ones is that I am 
` referred to in the preface as G. D. Barnes. 


Western Reserve University Donatp Grove BARNES 


THE IRISH BORDER AS A CULTURAL DIVIDE: A CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE STUDY OF REGIONALISM IN THE BRITISH ISLES. By 
M. W. Heslinga. Foreword by E. Estyn Evans. [Sociaal Geografische Studies, 
Number 6.] (New York: Humanities Press. 1962. Pp. 225. $5.00.) 


IN his book on the Irish border, M. W. Heslinga, a Dutch geographer, attacks 
the position that partition is wrong because Ireland is one nation in its history, 
geography, culture, and economy. He argues that borders are political, cultural, 
and religious demarcations which seldom correspond to natural boundaries. His 
main thesis is that the boundary separating Northern Ireland from the Irish Re- 
public is a religious frontier dating back to the seventeenth century when Scotch 
Presbyterians were planted in northeast Ulster. Religious and cultural differences 
between Catholics and Presbyterians were intensified by political and economic 
developments in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. By the time of the 
Home Rule crises in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries it had be- 

^ tome obvious that Ireland was two nations. 

As an addition to his main thesis, Heslinga claims that the Irish border is an 
extension of the frontier separating England from Scotland. Northern Ireland, in 
religious commitment, historical background, economic interests and development, 
and cultural values, is an extension of neighboring Scotland. Because of the many 
centuries of historical association and geographic proximity, the Irish Republic, 
except for its Catholicism, bears a striking resemblance to southern Britain. Its 
citizens speak English and frustrate government efforts to revive Gaelic as a 
living language, share English values, and enjoy legal, political, and educational 

institutions established on English models. The agrarian economy of the Republic 
is dependent on British markets and British industrial supplies. Heslinga suggests 
that since the Irish and English are so much alike there is little justification for an 
independent Irish Republic. 

Heslinga's repetitive and pedantic writing style does an injustice to his inter- 
esting and controversial material. But he has read his sources and presents a 
reasonable though slightly pro-Unionist defense of sound and sometimes original 
conclusions. While his case is reasonable and persuasive, at times it is superficial. 
He quickly passes over the fact that the Irish border is not a clear religious fron- 
tier. The most southern county, Fermanagh, and the most western county, Tyrone, 
in Northern Ireland have Catholic majorities. He certainly exaggerates the spon- 
taneity of Ulster Presbyterian nationalism by neglecting to emphasize in the 

~ historical sections of his book how this nationalism was encouraged by Ulster 
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businessmen anxious to frustrate a nonsectarian labor movement and by British 
Tory politicians in their efforts to defy the Constitution and to destroy Liberal 
governments. Any shrewd observer of the Irish scene will agree with Heslinga 
that Ireland is economically dependent on Britain, that it shares similar institu- 
tions and customs, and that a large portion of Irish intellectual opinion has been 
Anglicized, but he will also discover that English institutions in Ireland have a 
distinct Irish tone and that among the population as a whole there is a unique 
Irish viewpoint on almost every subject. Finally, Heslinga neglects to discuss the 
present and future relevance of partition in view of a serious economic decline in 
Northern Ireland and the necessary economic and cultural interdependence of the 
Atlantic community. 

Perhaps this book may improve the perspective of Irish nationalists dominated 
by the myths Heslinga attacks. But nationalists are nourished on myths and are 
usually reluctant to reject their sustenance. 


University of Illinois LAWRENCE J. McCarrrey 


LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE EN FRANCE DU XVI* SIECLE A L'ÉPOQUE 
CONTEMPORAINE. By Pierre Barriere. [L'évolution de l'humanité: Bibli- 
othéque de synthése historique, Number 96.] (Paris: Éditions Albin Michel. _ 
1961. Pp. xxi, 635. 27 fr.) 


Ir 1s assuredly an audacious enterprise that the eminent literary historian, 
Pierre Barriére, professor at the University of Bordeaux, has undertaken in his 
examination of the many facets of French intellectual life from the sixteenth 
century to the present. He does not see that life of the spirit exclusively, or even 
principally, embodied in speculative philosophy and literature. It manifests itself 
in many expressions of an ever-evolving national vitality: in political forms and 
practices, in social organization and economic behavior, in science, philosophy, 
and the arts, all integrally related. ne 

The author’s controlling assumptions, hence his conclusions, may briefly be 
recapitulated as follows. Socially, French intellectual life has been and remains 
bourgeois in its spokesmen and preoccupations. Yet, essentially humanistic in the 
broadest sense, it is collective and national. Transcending the expression of indi- 
viduals, accommodating the new to the old, it has sought to make science and 
philosophy instruments of observation and reflection so as to provide the fullest 
measure of certainty to the collective answer that thought has supplied to the 
problems of complex man in constantly changing milieux and conditions of com- 
munal living. 

The schematic procedure that Barrière follows is identical for each of the four 
centuries that he discusses (the contemporary era being regarded as an extension 
of the nineteenth century). He first takes up the general conditions under which 
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changes operated and expressed themselves. 'Then he discusses the nature of the 
intellectual and material sources in which the new had its inception. Lastly, and 
in greater detail, he examines the movements and the changes themselves, how 
they were significantly new, how linked to older forms and values, and how 
related to each other. 

For the specialist the great worth of this study obviously does not lie in the 
data themselves, though Barriére's use of recent monographic literature is ex- 
tremely helpful. For that specialized reader his bibliography is of no particular 
aid, least of all for the later periods. The treatment of the nineteenth century, 
moreover, is suggestive but not less skimpy than stimulating. If the evaluation of 
the eighteenth century is meaningful and stimulating for the freshness with which 
it re-examines the best-bknown period of French intellectual development, the 
author is at his richest in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, his own field of 
professional interest and competence. “The Century of Louis XIV" is still crying 
for its great historian; Barriére supplies admirable suggestions for a realistic un- 
derstanding of its contradictory and compelling vitality. 

It is not likely that all readers will be convinced by all the inner relations he 
establishes between seemingly disparate modes of expression. Not likely, either, 
that they will follow him in a kind of pro-Gallic Hegelian tautology that makes it 
seem as though an invisible hand were guiding French intellectual life to its pre- 
estined end as a total expression of French culture. Nevertheless, the merits of 
is occasionally prolix and repetitious but always absorbing work are many. The 
thor's knowledge of detail 1s astounding; his treatment of the play of forces 
and individuals, symphonic; and there is high luminosity, refined shading, and 
deep insight in his reflections. It is what he claims for it only—a sketch to be 
filled in; also a working model rich in methodological and substantive inspiration. 
It is a notable addition to a long list of studies that bear the impress of the 
synthesizing conceptions of the school of Lucien Febvre and Marc Bloch. 
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BONAPARTE IN EGYPT. By J. Christopher Herold. (New York: Harper and 
Row. 1962. Pp. xii, 424. $6.95.) 


Exon years ago, in The Mind of Napoleon, Mr. Herold allowed Napoleon to 
reveal himself in his own words. The result was an arresting and authentic 
mosaic, a compilation that did justice to the complex character of a great man. 
The eloquent introduction which Herold wrote for that volume of excerpts 
praised Napoleon as "an artist in power." While admitting that there were dis- 
figuring flaws in the Corsican's character, Herold concluded that "to withhold 
admiration 1s petty and antipoetic.” 

No such disposition to exalt Nipe genius distinguishes Bonaparte in 
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Egypt. On the contrary, Herold sketches the drama of the Egyptian expedition 
on so large a canvas, and includes so many heroes, that Napoleon's personality 
and exploits lose their epic quality. Examples of his egotism, insensitivity, mendac- 
ity, and coldly calculated bloodletting are emphasized until the reader is dis- 
illusioned and repelled. It is possible that the preparation of a lively and successful 
biography of Madame de Staél, Mistress of an Age (1958), extinguished Herold's 
earlier admiration for Napoleon. Whatever the reason, his severely critical attitude 
toward the chief figure in the drama makes Bonaparte in Egypt an uneven per- 
formance. The best scenes are those dealing with secondary figures, Desaix, 
Kléber, Brueys, Dupetit-Thouars, Denon, and Desgenettes among them. 

The folly of a descent upon Egypt by the French when they lacked naval 
supremacy, and the mirage of a march to India, becomes apparent as the narrative 
proceeds. Napoleon later pretended that he lost only one-sixth of the fifty thousand 
men involved in this disastrous venture. In reality half of them perished, through 
battle, thirst, plague, assassination, or suicide. 

Herold frankly acknowledges that he made extensive use of L'Expédition en 
Égypte, 1798-1801, by the Marquis de la Jonquiére, whose five volumes appeared 
between 1899 and 1907. But he has also drawn widely upon the relevant pub- 
lished material of the last century and a half. Some 700 footnote citations and a 
bibliography of 150 titles increase the value of this brilliantly written study, which 
also includes 4 maps, 25 illustrations, and a glossary of Arabic and Turkish t 






Ithaca, New York GEOFFREY BRUUN 
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IN SEARCH OF FRANCE. By Stanley Hoffmann et al. [Center for Ing? 
tional Affairs, Harvard University.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univesity 
Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 443. $8.95.) 

PROMOTION AND CONTROL OF INDUSTRY IN POSTWAR FRANCE. 
By John Sheahan. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. _ 
xiii, 301. $5.95.) 


THERE once was a stable, predictable community called France. Then came 
the catastrophe of 1940, and everything began to change. Why? How? What 
next? Each of the six authors of In Search of France tries to answer these ques- 
tions using the model-building apparatus of his particular social science. Only 
Stanley Hoffmann sees signs of a breakdown in the "republican synthesis" as early 
as the mid-1930's. The others all accept the Second World War as the traumatic 
turning point between the old and the new France. There is not a Tocqueville 
among them. 

Taken on their own terms, some of these essays are remarkably convincing, 
others less so. Laurence Wylie and Jesse R. Pitts skillfully use the techniques of 
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cultural anthropology and sociology to explain recent changes in the structure 
and values of French society. Wylie takes his model from two rural communes 
that he has studied closely at firsthand. Pitts's model of bourgeois-aristocratic 
values is more abstract. Yet both authors show how the old values and institutions 
have been transformed rather than replaced by new ones, Wylie gives us an 
especially meaningful insight by pointing out the self-perpetuating effect of eco- 
nomic and social changes, once the war set them into motion. In a kind of despair 
Frenchmen began to live from day to day. They spent more money and had more 
babies, and their initial despair gave way to an unforeseen hope in change. 

The essays dealing with political change are less sanguine. It is indeed easier 
to be happy about rising standards of living and increased social mobility than 
about the decline of democracy or of French power in the outside world. Both 
Hoffmann and Frangois Goguel lament the atrophying of the main "intermediate 
bodies" between the people and their government: the political parties. For these 
two authors the question “After De Gaulle, what?" is still an open one, fraught 
with dangers. Their overawareness of past follies prevents them from accepting 
the possibility that Frenchmen may be changing their political behavior as well as 

‚their social and economic behavior. Jean-Baptiste Duroselle thinks that French- 
| men are certainly accepting their country's reduced colonial and international role 
/ with realism. 
"A In his essay on France's recent economic growth, Charles P. Kindleberger 
“Mubordinates all such possible factors as planning, monetary policy, and capital 
formation to the emergence, "unexpectedly," of a small army of Schumpeterian 
entrepreneurs. These "new men” introduced new techniques, and "new attitudes 
[that is, workers and consumers also began to favor expansion] followed from 
the change in leading economic personnel.” This is a provocative thesis, and it 
requires an extended demonstration. Instead, Kindleberger simply tells us that 
these "new men" began to appear in the 1940's, and he devotes most of his essay 
to refuting almost everyone else who has ever said anything about France's former 
economic retardation or recent growth. 

Sheahan's book, though more modest in intent than Kindleberger's essay, 
reveals much more about France's economic growth in the 1950's. It analyzes in 
detail the role of governmental and private initiative in a number of key indus- 
tries. These industrial studies are not only admirable in themselves; they also 
contain useful lessons for the United States. Like Kindleberger, Sheahan stresses 
the importance of "supply decisions," rather than the organization of the market, 
in determining the trend of the French economy. But he gives due recognition to 
the government Planning Commission's role in promoting expansion by private 
firms. He points out the danger of orderly coordination drifting into deadening 
stability, and he makes a plea for continuing choices and flexibility. 


TEE 


New York University Epwarp R. TANNENBAUM 
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A HISTORY OF SPAIN. By Jean Descola. Translated from the French by 
Elaine P. Halperin. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1963. Pp. x, 483, xi. $7.50.) 


In the preface, Descola, an experienced French Hispanist, explains that he be- 
lieves the personalities of outstanding Spaniards to be the most useful key to the 
history of Spain. He also emphasizes the importance of "the chronicler's imagina- 
tion as well as his knowledge," for Descola has used his imagination abun- 
dantly, evidently aiming his book at the cursory reader rather than the seri- 
ous student. Instead of preparing a general history of the institutions, politics, 
and socioeconomic development of Spain, he has written what constitutes, in 
effect, a series of vignettes about outstanding Spaniards from ancient times to 
the twentieth century, adding generalizations and brief clusters of facts at various 
places to provide some historical continuity to the narrative. The author's concern 
is evidently not so much to be precise as to be evocative. In this he often succeeds, 
though usually at the cost of scholarly rigor. 

It is debatable whether such fragmentary treatment really constitutes a "history 
of Spain." Most of the serious problems of Spanish history are scarcely discussed, 
social and economic problems being neglected most of all. T'wo and one-half 
millennia are abruptly reduced to five “ages”: “The Age of Viriathus,” “The Age 
of the Cid,” “The Age of El Greco,” “The Age of Goya,” and “The Age of José 


- X. m 


Antonio and García Lorca [sic].” The enormous complexity of the Spanish * 


Middle Ages has thus largely to be ignored. Catalonia hardly exists, and Portugal l 


is deemed irrelevant. The treatment is mostly descriptive, with only a minimum 
of analysis. The perceptive reader is bound to be perplexed by the causes for 
Spain's decline and subsequent decadence, since these are scarcely discussed, They 
just happened. The seventeenth century, one of the most difficult periods to deal 
with, receives only five pages, after which the reader is confronted with the 
Bourbon dynasty. 

The same thing occurs with the more recent period. Here the author is not 
able to frame his account around a few personalities so conveniently, but he 
gallops over the difficulties of the nineteenth century and later dispatches the 
Civil War of 1936-1939 in a few trite pages. The most interesting and original 
part of the book is probably the final chapter, in which he provides a sampling of 
the reactions of several centuries of French travelers in Spain. 


? 


In general, this volume tends in considerable measure to perpetuate the "ro- 


mantic myth" of Spanish history, despite occasional efforts to achieve a more 
critical perspective. There are a rather large number of petty factual errors, and 
the questionable generalizations are legion. Exclamation marks abound, in some 
sections averaging more than one per page. It must regretfully be asked whether 
or not in the final reckoning a book of this nature does not do more to confuse 
than to clarify the history of Spain. 


University of California, Los Ángeles STANLEY G. PAYNE 
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ISTORIIA GERMANI OT POZDNEGO SREDNEVEKOV'IA DO REVO- 
LIUTSII 1848 GODA [History of Germany from the Late Middle Ages to 
the Revolution of 1848]. By 4. D. Epshtein. (Moscow: Publishing House of 
the Institute for Foreign Relations. 1961. Pp. 618.) 


Basen on the author's course in German history at the Institute for Foreign 
Relations at Moscow, this book represents the latest Marxist interpretation of 
German history. Utterances about the course of German history by Engels, Lenin, 
Khrushchev, Mehring, Pieck, and Grotewohl indicate at the outset the scheme and 
scope of the study which, according to the preface, aims especially at tracing the 
origins of German imperialism in modern times and at the destruction of falsify- 
ing tendencies, singling out, for example, the legend of Frederick "the Great." 

The book is divided into ten chapters covering Germany in the late Middle 
Ages, the Thirty Years War, the Westphalian peace and Germany's political 
situation after the war, the economic situation after the war, the history of the 
Brandenburg-Prussian state in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Germany 
at the end of the eighteenth century, during the Napoleonic Wars, between 1815 
and 1830, between 1830 and 1847, and, finally, the Revolution of 1848. Almost a 
fifth of the book is devoted to the first chapter, which assembles a remarkable 
array of contemporary information about the economic situation in Germany in 

» the fifteenth and the early sixteenth centuries. One senses that the author, who 
himself has published an article about the economic history of Augsburg at this 
period (Srednie veka, No. 10, 1957), is on firm ground; he also cites a 1953 Mos- 
cow dissertation by N. I. Apparovich on the social struggle at Cologne at the 
turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and likewise M. M, Smirin’s sketches 
of the history of the political struggle in Germany before the Reformation (1952). 
Several rather poor sections, such as those on Wallenstein's political plans, Prussia's 
participation in the partitions of Poland, and the chapter on the Revolution of 
1848, are outweighed by certain unusual features in a "textbook" of German 

E history. These include sections dealing with German democrats of the eighteenth 

'century (Schubart, Seume, and Forster), with Georg Büchner as the German 
revolutionary democrat, with agrarian unrest in Germany at the end of the 
cighteenth century, and with the impact of the continental blockade of Napoleon's 
time on German industrialization. 

As could be expected, the discussion of social and economic developments, 
often based on the apodictic judgments of Marxist leaders, but not historical 
thought, prevails over political and intellectual history. It should be noticed, how- 
ever, that half the chapter on Germany between 1815 and 1830 deals with Ger- 
man intellectual movements and scholarly achievements, devoting a whole page 
to Jakob Grimm and the founding of the "Monumenta Germaniae Historica," 
and that the economic development in the 1830's and 1840’s is especially well 
documented and analyzed. 
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The concluding chapter raises certain questions about the methodology of 
German history and summarizes the discussion in Voprosy istorii (1956—58) 
about Engels’ dictum of Reformation and Peasants’ War as “the first bourgeois 
revolution." 


Bonn, Germany Fritz T. EPSTEIN 


DARSTELLUNG DER LAGE DER ARBEITER IN DEUTSCHLAND VON 
1789 BIS 1849. Volume I. By Jürgen Kuczynski. [Die Geschichte der Lage der 
Arbeiter unter dem Kapitalismus. Part 1, Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter 
in Deutschland von 1789 bis zur Gegenwart.] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1961. 
Pp. viii, 428. DM 27.) 


ZUR POLITOKONOMISCHEN IDEOLOGIE IN DEUTSCHLAND VON 
1850 BIS ZUM ERSTEN WELTKRIEG UND ANDERE STUDIEN. By 
Jürgen Kuczynski. [Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter unter dem Kapi- 
talismus. Part x, Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter in Deutschland von 
1789 bis zur Gegenwart. Dokumente und Studien B zu Band 3, Volume 
XIN.] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1961. Pp. 215. DM 16.) 


Tse two books are part of a series grandiosely projected as a set of forty— 
volumes that the author envisions as the "first scientific history of the condition 
of labor under capitalism." The first part of the series will consist of seven volumes 
of narrative history dealing with labor in Germany from the end of the eighteenth 
century to r945, one volume dealing with child labor, ten volumes containing 
source materials complementing the narrative history, and one volume of index. 
The second part will be a similar treatment in fourteen volumes of the condition 
of labor in England, France, and the United States, and the third will provide 
general conclusions and a bibliography. 

'The author is director of the economic history division of the East German 
Academy of Sciences. The projected work of which these two volumes are a part 
represents a lifetime devoted to economic history and the condition of labor. Thirty 
years ago he published a lengthy historical and statistical study of the “impoverish- 
ment of the worker in the United States," and in 1946—1950, after ten years of 
exile in England, there appeared his fourteen-volume history of labor under capi- 
talism of which this work is presented as an extension and definitive completion. 

Volume I gives a general economic and social history of Germany from 1789 
to 1849, followed by a primarily statistical analysis of the living conditions of Ger- 
man industrial labor in this period and some fifty pages of statistics in three 
appendixes. The thesis running through the whole book is that while the period 
was one of "political stagnation," economically it was a period of rapid capitalist 
development, during which the lot of the workers, both factory and artisan, was 
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steadily deteriorating. T'he work is not intended as political history, and events 
such as the Stein-Hardenberg reforms and the Revolution of 1848 hardly figure 
in it at all and then only as evidence for his narrow Marxist economic theses. He 
invariably explains complex political events by invoking general Marxist theory, 
such notions as the necessities of capitalism and the superstructure. Defenses of 
capitalism are dummfreche Apologetik, and he accuses German historians from 
Ranke to Schnabel and Stadelmann (as well as Sir John Clapham, Bertrand de 
Jouvenel, and Louis Hacker) of deliberately concealing the truth. Along with 
this goes a rigid collective thinking in which “der Arbeiter” and “der Bourgeois” 
act the roles of hero and villain. Much of the text reads more like a ‘political 
pamphlet than a work of scholarship. 

. There are objections to even the most impressive part of the work, the statisti- 
cal tables. A whole series of tables are often loosely ascribed in a general phrase in 
the text to incompletely identified archival sources or are derived from secondary 
and often tendentious works. The reliability of figures supplied by the East Berlin 
Institut für Konjunkturforschung may also reasonably be held in suspicion. The 
tables furthermore do not always support Kuczynski's conclusions, as in the case 
of the wage tables introduced to support his thesis of increasing misery. When 
faced with incontrovertible evidence of a rising standard of living, he warns that 
"the process of impoverishment of the working class takes place in different ways. 
0. . In the United States and West Germany today . . . it assumes an especially 

refined form.” 

In.short, the sources of this work are an uncritical mixture of fact and fancy 
and do not seriously challenge Stadelmann's different conclusions in his Soziale 
und Politische Geschichte der Revolution von 1848 (1948) or Hamerow's Res- 
toration, Reaction and Revolution (1958). The value of Kuczynski's impressive 
economic statistics—really the essence of this work—is therefore doubtful. 

Volume XIII continues for the period 1850 to 1918 the discussion of economic 
and social doctrines in Germany begun in Volume X. The first chapter discusses 
theories of society— Christian Socialism, Kathedersozialismus, "bourgeois monop- 

el ideology,” marginal utility, and Socialist revisionism, with slavish reliance on 
.Jthe writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and even Stalin. The same naive limitations 

characterize the author's treatment of this material as is the case in Volume I. 

Bernstein and his followers are "agents of the bourgeoisie," and the impoverish- 

ment of the swelling German proletariat continues inexorably. Chapter m con- 

sists of a collection of documents on the industrial transformation of the Silesian 
textile industry based on the archives of Breslau and has at least the merit of 
apparently straight presentation of the original texts, Chapter m is a statistical 
study of the development of a national market in place of local exchange. Chapter 
ıv explains the ingenious arithmetic by which Kuczynski interprets wage and 
productivity figures so as to demonstrate the correctness of Marx's impoverish- 
ment theory in the case of Germany. Chapter v consists of a discussion of the 
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' works of Theodor Fontane, Friedrich Spielhagen, and Max Kretzer as prophets 
of capitalist impoverishment, 

The size and luxurious production of the volumes and the elaborate para- 
phernalia of scholarship in the text cannot conceal the essentially unscholarly 
character of the work. It is typical of Communist political and historical scholar- 
ship published by a Communist state. 


Queens College ANDREW G. WHITESIDE 


BISMARCK AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF GERMANY: THE PERIOD 
OF UNIFICATION, 1815-1871. By Otto Pflanze. (Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1963. Pp. 510. $10.00.) 


Tue catastrophe that overtook Bismarck’s Reich in 1918, partly as a result of 
its overconfidence and its provincial myopia, should have led to an earlier, fresh 
evaluation of Bismarck's work. It represented, to quote Professor Pflanze, a 
fusion of three foundations, Hollenzollern authoritarianism, Prussian militarism, 
and German nationalism. Their social, intellectual, and moral basis was much 
too narrow to support Germany's bid for European hegemony. Owing to them, 
the German attempt at establishing a European hegemony was the only one that 
carried to the outside world no message of universal significance and no promi 
of general benevolence. Therein it reflected the personality of the Reich’s foufider. 

After 1918 most German historians and intellectuals used their unusual abili- 
ties to prove how right and good the Bismarckian Reich had been and how 
corrupt Western democracy was. Thus, the Germans were ready to found their 
new hopes upon an even worse anachronism than the Bismarckian Reich. Again 
they proclaimed this anachronism as the last word in historical development, the 
true answer to the bewildering problems of modern society. 

Only when the catastrophe of 1918 repeated itself in 1945 on a much wider 
scale did German historians begin to ask, “whether the seeds of the later evil were 
not already present in the Bismarckian Reich.” Today the pendulum seems again 
to be swinging in the other direction; one finds frequently a sometimes muted bu 
unmistakable nostalgic veneration for Bismarckism. Perhaps the new American 
inclination toward a Real- and Machtpolink and De Gaulle’s success are con- 
tributing to the enhanced reputation of Bismarckism in Germany. 

Under these circumstances Pflanze's book appears at the right moment. In it 
we have the best analysis by far of Bismarck's personality and policy and of their 
part in the catastrophe that overtook Germany and, through Germany, Europe. 
Pflanze, writing in a highly readable and dispassionate style, succeeds in clarifying 
Bismarck's impact on the German mind, on. German society and life. His book 
explains how German nationalism became so different from those developed by 
other Germanic peoples, the Scandinavians, the Dutch, and the Swiss. 
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Bismarck's career, Pflanze writes, "heightened the already dangerous adula- 
tion of power in Germany and accentuated the popular belief that what matters 
in the employment of power is success. He perpetuated in a far different age the 
Frederician tradition of the genius-statesman, unlimited in the last analysis by 
any constitutional restrictions and responsible alone to his own inner conscience 
for his conduct of public affairs." Through Bismarck's revolution of 1866 German 
nationalism lost whatever it still carried as its heritage of the Age of Enlighten- 
ment with its humanitarian outlook. Prior to the revolution there had existed in 
Germany, though in a more conservative form, a similar chance for a liberal and 
constitutional development as was to be found in Scandinavia and other European 
countries. This chance was lost, owing to Bismarck’s genius, or to what Pflanze 
calls "the almost inhuman skill of the wizard in the Wilhelmstrasse.” 

Pflanze's present volume ends with Bismarck's triumph in 1871, an event that 
appeared to German historians of his time, and perhaps does even today, as the 
culmination of German history. Á second volume will continue the story into the 
"peace" that followed the three wars, and in which Bismarck tried to shape 
Germany after his image and his understanding of the nature of politics and 
society. The first volume deals, as is easily understandable, primarily with foreign 
affairs, but the author makes it clear that Bismarck's conduct of foreign affairs 
determined Germany's internal political life. Bismarck's triumph widened the 
‚cultural cleavage between Germany and the West. Germany's political attitudes 
and institutions became in and after the 1860’s different from those of Western 
and Northern Europe. Bismarck, as Pflanze rightly points out, did not create the 
forces that brought modern Germany into being, but by manipulating them he 
altered them fundamentally in a way that alienated Germany from Europe and 
was ultimately not conducive to the good of Germany or of Europe. 


University of Denver Hans Koun 


y YOUNG GERMANY: A HISTORY OF THE GERMAN YOUTH MOVE- 
MENT. By Walter Z. Laqueur. Introduction by R. H. S. Crossman. (New 


York: Basic Books Publishing Company. 1962. Pp. xxii, 253. $6.00.) 


Ir is a real pleasure to come across a study of unusual scholarly and literary 
merit after having read so many uninspired or unjudicious treatises on German 
intellectual history of the twentieth century. Walter Z. Laqueur, at present attached 
to St. Antony's College at Oxford, is a native of Germany; he spent his childhood 
there and has at least some recollections of the youth movement. He is editor of 
Survey, an English quarterly concerned with cultural trends in the Soviet Union, 
and has written a number of well-received books on the Middle East and on 
Russia, At present he is engaged in a study of recent German history, of which 
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his latest work is only a by-product. It fills, however, as Richard Crossman, M.P., 
correctly states in his introduction, “a large and curious gap in our knowledge of 
Germany.” Laqueur has not only studied the widely dispersed printed record of 
the youth movement; he has also received valuable information from some of its 
` surviving leaders like Walter Hammer, Karl August Wittfogel, and Gustav 
Wyneken. Weaving all these threads of knowledge together, he has produced a 
reliable, well-balanced, and readable story of the movement. It has the ring of 
authenticity for me, and I have at least some familiarity with its development 
and a few of its important figures. 

The German youth movement, emerging around the turn of the century 
as a very healthy reaction to Victorian stuffiness and arrogant Wilhelmian patriot- 
ism, did not attract a big following. lts membership probably never exceeded 
sixty thousand, but among them were many of the finest minds of the younger 
generation. To give but one example: the Academic Freischar in the old univer- 
sity town of Marburg included in 1912 such rising talents as Rudolf Bultmann, 
Nicolai Hartmann, Martin Heidegger, and Paul Natorp. The official beginning 
of the movement was a gathering of five “old boys" and five youth leaders in 
the Ratskeller of Steglitz, a middle-classed suburb of Berlin, on November 4, 1901; 
they agreed to form an association Wandervogel to promote rambling sojourns 
among high school pupils. lts leader, Karl Fischer, was a man of great ability 
and determination, but his dictatorial attitudes led to many difficulties and sp 
in the movement. The Wandervogel helped to revive the love of nature, the en- 
thusiasm for folk song, and a simple style of life among young people; in this 
way it provided new goals for a whole generation. The climax was reached in the 
historic meeting on the Hohe Meissner in October 1913, where many hundreds 
of followers committed themselves to the lofty tenets of the movement; they 
wanted to be German patriots as well as citizens of the world. This noble spirit 
was washed away by the tribulations of the First World War and its aftermath. 
In the Weimar Republic the youth movement split up into many groups, some 
of them upholding pacifism and socialism, while others tended toward ardent } 
nationalism and racial anti-Semitism. The Third Reich, nevertheless, was sus- 
picious of any segment of the youth movement; its organization was dissolved. 
within a few months after Hitler came to power. Some of its members joined 
the Hitler Youth, while others eventually supported resistance efforts; among 
these were some participants in the abortive plot of July 1944, men like Adolf 
Reichwein, Hermann Maass, and adherents of the Kreisauer Kreis. In the postwar 
period several organizations of the youth movement were revived, representing all 
shades of opinion from unenlightened nationalism to radical socialism, but 
Laqueur notes their lack of invention and originality. 


Trenton State College Fenix E. Hırsch 
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DIE ARBEITERRATE IN DER DEUTSCHEN INNENPOLITIK, 1918- 
1919. By Eberhard Kolb. [Beiträge zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und 
der politischen Parteien, Number 23.] (Düsseldorf: Droste Verlag. 1962. Pp. 


432.) 


Kors's book on "the workers’ councils in German domestic politics” is, in 
my opinion, the most important book on the German revolution of 1918 to 
appear since A. Rosenberg's History of the Weimar Republic (1935). The author 
rightly concentrates upon the exploration of what is not known rather than 
the recapitulation of what is, even though this makes his book a series of mono- 
graphs for the specialist rather than a consecutive narrative for the layman. The 
interested reader will find here much new information clearly presented. Part 
I analyzes the role of the Arbeiterráte chronologically during the revolution, with 
special attention to the following points: the political outlook of the various Left- 
ist parties in the autumn of 1918; the role of the naval mutinies in triggering 
the revolution; the ad hoc creation of the Ráte in early November; the struggle 
between the Ebert government and the Berlin Vollzugsrat; the first Rätekongress 
and the resignation of the Independents from the government; the Spartacist rising 
of January 1918 and its role in polarizing German politics; the political role played 
by the Zentralrat from December 1918 to February 1919; and the incredibly 
- hostile policy of the Prussian government toward the Arbeiterräte. Part IT, "Zur 
Phänomenologie der deutschen Arbeiterräte,” analyzes topically both the extrem- 
ist policy of the few radical Arbeiterráte (most notably the Bremen and Munich 
Räterepubliken) and the constructive role that the predominantly moderate Ar- 
beiterräte attempted to play in the urgent task of breaking the power of military 
and bureaucratic reactionaries. It will be seen that Kolb's discussion ranges widely 
over the German situation of 1918-1919 and always places the problem of the 
Räte in the general configuration of German politics. The author possesses a 
sovereign command of the endless literature dealing with the period and has 
also examined important archival material (most notably protocols of the Zentral- 
rat deposited in the Amsterdam Institute of Social History). 

Kolb has written, however, not only a learned and thorough book, but one 
characterized by a distinctive thesis which, while not completely "original," has 
never previously been so persuasively argued. Kolb believes that the German 
situation was sufficiently plastic in the winter of 1918-1919 to allow a via media 
between the radical revolution desired by the Spartacists, and the crushing of 
radicalism by Ebert's alliance with Groener; that the Right Wing of the Social- 
ist Independents intelligently advocated this "third policy" which alone offered 
any chance of building a viable democracy through simultaneously checking 
Spartacism (preferably through negotiations, not force) and purging reactionary 
elements; and that this policy of a via media failed at least partly for “accidental” 
rather than "necessary" reasons. Kolb analyzes at length (but to me inconclusively) 
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the "accidental events" that drove an irreconcilable wedge between the "govern- 
mental" wing of the Independents (whose program, Kolb believes, was really 
supported by much of the rank and file of the SPD) and the SPD leadership 
(which Kolb believes could have pursued a more Leftist course under rank-and- 
file pressure). The obvious weakness of the argument lies in the last point: the 
view that the SPD leadership might have acted other than it did, especially since 
Kolb admits that it had "subjectively" plausible reasons for its "Rightist" policy. 
The conduct of Ebert and his friends provides Kolb, however, with grounds for 
sharp criticism of not only what the SPD leadership did, but what it was: a 
group of unimaginative men who exaggerated the Spartacist danger and were 
completely blind to the incorrigibly antidemocratic character of the Right-wing 
forces whose alliance they sought in their struggle with the Spartacist Left. They 
spurned the help offered by the moderate Arbeiterräte in the task of cleaning out 
reactionary forces and were therefore responsible for building a Weimar Ger- 
many where antidemocratic groups continued to flourish behind a democratic 
facade. It seems to me that Kolb is too optimistic about the chances of a via media 
and the constructive role he envisages for the Ráte. Kolb is convincing in criticiz- 
ing the very considerable faults of the SPD leadership, but a fair over-all verdict 
should also include Ebert's impressive achievement of successfully piloting Ger- 
many through the anarchical winter of 1918-1919 into an orderly pattern of 
government. 


Brown University Kraus Te d 
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WAR AND SOCIETY IN RENAISSANCE FLORENCE: THE DE MILITIA 
OF LEONARDO BRUNI. By C. C. Bayley. (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 440. $8.00.) 

THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ITS HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. 
By Denys Hay. [The Wiles Lectures Given at the Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast, 1960] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 217. $5.50.) 


Mn. Bayley’s study on a particular humanist treatise is more than twice as long 
as Mr. Hay’s general book on the Italian Renaissance. This is not inappropriate 
in the present state of studies on the Italian Renaissance. The discussion of gen- 
eral questions—whether the Renaissance existed, when it began, and when it 
ended—has become rather sterile; it seems difficult to say something new. His- 
torians have become aware that interest in general problems has led to a neglect 
of the rich documentary and manuscript material preserved in Italian archives 
and libraries and that, from the viewpoint of the historian, an exploitation of 
these materials is a presupposition for a fresh approach to the general problems 
of the Renaissance. The result has been that, as Hay rightly observes, “in the last 
thirty or so years there has been a very large number of specialist studies of aspects 
of the Renaissance in Italy,” but there have been few general treatments. 


~ 
. 
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Bayley's book is such a specialist study. His original aim was to provide a 
critical text of Bruni's treatise De Militia of 1422; as far as I can judge he has 
solved this task in an exemplary manner. But Bayley realized that Bruni's treatise 
“did not stand in isolation." Thus he discusses the views of the humanists on 
war and military affairs from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, and he 
investigates the connection between the humanist military literature and the 
actual conduct of war in the Renaissance. Bayley's analysis of the military ideas 
in the second part of the fifteenth century directs attention to the fact that the 
particular suitability of the rural population for conscription had been widely 
discussed before Machiavelli advanced this idea in his suggestions for the founda- 
tion of a Florentine militia. Bayley gives a full and clear account of Machiavelli's 
military plans and activities. The most interesting part of his book is his descrip- 
tion of the origin of the condottiere system in the fourteenth century. He explains 
the social and financial conditions that promoted the rise of the condottieri, and 
he describes the impact that the system had on the financial and economic devel- 
opments in the Italian city-states. He illuminates the conflicts within the Florentine 
ruling group and the rise of the Medici at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
In the tergiversations of Florentine domestic policy, the relationship of the lead- 
ing politicians to the various condottieri and the extent to which Rinaldo degli 
Albizzi and Cosimo de” Medici could rely on the support of mercenary military 
forces were of decisive importance. In exploring all the factors of Italian intellect- 
ual, political, and social history connected with. Bruni's treatise, Bayley has made 
a most valuable contribution to our understanding of the history of the Italian 
Renaissance. This is an excellent book. 

Because scholars have become fascinated by research on individual situations 
and facts, historical studies in the field of the Italian Renaissance are perhaps 
in danger of losing a sense of direction. This is the justification for the task that 
Hay has undertaken and that he describes as reviewing “the whole subject.” The 
characteristic features of the book are formed by the author's attempt to place 
the Italian Renaissance in the stream of general historical developments and, in 
his presentation of the events of the Italian Renaissance, by his emphasis on 
those issues which recent scholarship has illuminated. First Hay deals with “the 
Renaissance as a period of European history." He has no doubts that the Renais- 
sance must be regarded as a distinctive historical period, but he states forcefully 
that this does not imply that we still have to cling to Burckhardt's view of the 
Renaissance as the beginning of the modern world; this the Renaissance was not. 
Hay discusses the problem of the extent to which the developments of the Renais- 
sance were particularly Italian. Ánd he is necessarily led to raise a question that 
is of crucial importance for Italian historians and that they have debated with 
great intensity: Was Italy a unit in the centuries between the end of the Roman 
Empire and the foundation of the Italian national state? Is the historian entitled 
to speak of an Italian history in these centuries? Since, in the United States, 
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Italian historical studies are, perhaps, no longer a neglected field, but still a some- 
what underdeveloped area, Hay's survey of the attitude of Italian historical writers 
on this problem is most welcome. The seventh and final chapter of Hay's book 
is devoted to the "Reception of the Renaissance in the North." The space given to 
an account of the Italian Renaissance proper is limited. Hay concentrates on the 
forms of political organization and political life and on the political and historical 
ideas of the humanists; his main concern is the relation between the political 
ideas of the humanists and political events. He extends the question that Hans 
Baron has investigated for Florence in the early quattrocento to the develop- 
ments of the entire fifteenth century. While his discussion of this issue is stimu- 
lating, I feel sure that he would be the first to admit that this approach does 
not do full justice either to the many-sided activities of the humanists or to the 
complexity of Renaissance politics. If the reader keeps in mind that the full title 
of Hay's book is not "The Italian Renaissance” but The Italian Renaissance in 
Its Historical Background, he will not expect to find more than the book con- 
tains. Ás an introduction to problems of the history of the Italian Renaissance, 
the book will be read with profit, and because of its pleasant form of presentation, 
with enjoyment, 


Institute for Advanced Study FELIX GILBERT 


-— 
THE SLAVS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION. By Frajcis 
Dvornik. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1962. Pp. xxvii, 
688. $15.00.) 


Farmer Dvornik's book is a sequel to his earlier study The Slavs: Their Early 
History and Civilization, published in 1956. The 1956 book carried the study 
of Slavic history and civilization to the thirteenth century, while the present 
book continues it to the end of the seventeenth century and, for imperial Russia, 
even beyond it, as far as 1917. The two books are characterized by a common 
approach, that of the historical and cultural unity of the Slav nations, all of them 
and at all times. This approach is, however, widened in the 1962 book to embrace ' 
the history of Eastern Europe generally, Slavic and non-Slavic Eastern Europe 
alike, based on the history of Slavic nations treated as an organic unity. i 

The author based his inquiry on an immense firsthand documentation, adduc- 
ing a wealth of original sources and scholarly monographs in many languages. 
The information thus assembled is most impressive, and it is accompanied by 
a critical apparatus of first-rate importance. One of the most valuable features 
of the book is the extensive bibliography, chapter by chapter, which lists first 
the source material and then the available literature, both of them up-to-date. The 
treatment covers the international relations, the political development, and the 
cultural and institutional history of all Slavic nations, within the broader context 
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of their neighbors’ history. Especially rich and informative are the chapters deal- 
ing with the cultural and religious history of the Slavic peoples. One must 
acknowledge without any fear of exaggeration that it is a major performance 
and that Dvornik's book puts at the disposal of the scholarly community a funda- 
mental treatise on Slavic history which will serve as a point of departure to 
many a writer. 

In spite of this achievement, there are shortcomings in Dvornik's remarkable 
endeavor. They are by no means attributable to any lack of knowledge or insight 
on the author's part, for they appear to be the direct result of the limitations 
inherent in the basic doctrine of the book, namely, that of Slavic unity as a sub- 
stratum of Eastern European history. This doctrine involves the inevitable treat- 
ment of the history of non-Slavic nations of the Eastern European area as a 
functional annex merely of that of their Slavic neighbors, a scholarly subordina- 
tion to which many national historians would take strong objections. On the 
other hand, while it is legitimate to study the history of all Slavic nations con- 
currently, it is not accurate, geographicaly and historically, to identify Slavic 
history with Eastern European history. Are the Czechs, the Poles, the Slovenes, 
and even the Croats a part of Eastern Europe? They are populations of Central 
Europe, or more specifically of Oszmitteleuropa. 'This difference could not escape 
Dvornik's attention, and it is possible that his term "Eastern Europe" stands 


_for both Osteuropa and Ostmitteleuropa, but this has not, however, been explained, 


and, here again, many historians would object. 

Within Slavic history proper, there is a remarkable coordination of presenta- 
tion, and the information appears to be complete. Dvornik's aim, however, was 
beyond coordination alone; his conception of the organic unity of Slavic history 
is a commitment to a synthesis. One is sorry to say that no such synthesis has 
been produced by his study. Thus, he had to omit Russia from his comprehen- 
sive treatment of the political organization of medieval Slavic states (Chapter vr), 
as he had to by-pass it in his parallel study of Slavic medieval cultural achieve- 
ments (Chapter vir); it simply would not fit in. In the postmedieval era, again, 
the social and political developments of western and southern Slavic nations had 
to be studied separately (Chapter xiv) from those of Muscovy (Chapters xv and 
xix). The underlying realities made this separate study inevitable because of 
existing basic differences. It is true that Dvornik studied the cultural history of 
all Slavs in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries within the same Chapter xm, 
and the Reformation among all Slavs in the same Chapter xvı. Still, coordination 
rather than synthesis was achieved for cultural history, while, in the case of Mus- 
covy, the Reformation could be mentioned only as an outside force. 

All this proves the extreme difficulty in implementing the Slavic unity approach 
to the history of the Slavic nations in the period treated by the author in this 
book. This approach was much better rooted in historical reality in the period 
preceding the thirteenth century, and Dvornik proved it in his former book. It 
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seems as if the author were carried by a familiar interpretation beyond the chron- 
ological boundaries within which its validity was undeniable into a more complex 
and more heterogeneous period. 

While formulating all these reservations, readers of this book will not regret 
that Dvornik wrote it from his view of Slavic unity. This viewpoint is not fre- 
quently used as a tool, and, although it has its limitations, it also allows for un- 
usual perspectives. To a degree the approach is valid, and it certainly has en- 
riched and broadened our knowledge of Slavic history. 


University of Washington Marc SZEFTEL 


THE FIRST PARTITION OF POLAND. By Herbert H. Kaplan. [East Cen- 
tral European Studies of Columbia University.] (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1962. Pp. xvi, 215. $5.00.) 

FOREIGN POLICY OF POLAND, 1919-39: FROM THE REBIRTH OF 
THE POLISH REPUBLIC TO WORLD WAR I. By Roman Debicks. 
Foreword by Oscar Halecki. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. xi, 
192. $5.50.) 

DEATH IN THE FOREST: THE STORY OF THE KATYN FOREST MAS- 
SACRE. By J. K. Zawodny. (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame 


Press, 1962. Pp. xvii, 235. $6.50.) Be 


To students of East Central Europe it is heartening indeed that the important 
but neglected subject of the partitions of Poland has attracted the attention of a 
young American scholar. Professor Herbert Kaplan has probed deeply into the 
intricate diplomatic maneuverings that culminated in the first partition of Poland. 
Well-equipped linguistically and having an opportunity to do his research in 
hitherto unexploited archives in Poland, the author illuminates a subject un- 
touched for almost a century; Adolf Beer's work appeared in 1873. 

The principal value of this study is that it brings out the correlation be- 
tweeen Poland's internal weaknesses and developments and the intrigues. of its 
powerful neighbors. In this connection, however, it would appear that there is an 
overemphasis on the problem of the dissidents, especially since they must be con- 
sidered more an excuse than a cause for foreign intervention. The author's em- 
phasis may be questioned more seriously in his assessment of the relative degree 
of responsibility for the first partition as between Prussia and Austria. While 
Polish scholars have generally regarded the Prussians as. the principal instigators of 
the first partition, the author makes a strong case, supported by documentation, 
against the Austrians. 

Although entitled Foreign Policy of Poland, 1919-39, Professor Roman De- 
bicki’s book is actually an excellent survey of European diplomacy in the inter- 
war period. It could not be otherwise, for the relations among the Great Powers 
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more than any other factor determined Poland's security. Thus Poland was di- 
rectly affected by the actions of the League of Nations, by Locarno, by the 
Anschluss, by Munich, and last, but most important, by the Nazi-Soviet Non- 
aggression Pact. The conduct of Poland's diplomacy became increasingly difficult 
with the intensification of the ideological conflict between Nazism and Com- 
munism. Its leaders tried desperately through a “policy of equilibrium" to avert 
a choice between the two ideologies. Instead, they chose the West, that is, the 
league, France, England, and the United States as the best guarantee of Poland's 
security. But the league failed, France and England vacillated to the very last 
moment, and the United States remained indifferent, The destruction of the 
Polish state became the inevitable result of this situation once Hitler and Stalin 
grasped each other's hand. 

As a member for many years of the Polish diplomatic service, Debicki adds 
firsthand experience to the careful analysis of printed and private sources that were 
available to him in the writing of this well-organized and judicious appraisal 
of Poland's interwar diplomacy. 

Professor Zawodny's book is far from pleasant reading. New, incredible details 
are revealed in this gruesome narrative of the liquidation of between four thou- 
sand and five thousand Polish prisoners of war, mostly officers, in the forest of 
Katyn. Basing his account on all presently available data, including interviews 
with eyewitnesses, Zawodny points the accusing finger for the crime of Katyn 
directly at the NKVD. He explains the mass murder as an episode in the con- 
tinuing class struggle for the victory of Communism. Extermination of the Polish 
military, professional, and intellectual elite would facilitate a Communist victory 
in Poland. The exact fate of ten thousand other Polish prisoners of war in the 
USSR remains a mystery. In the absence of any information of their whereabouts, 
Zawodny implies they met a death similar to that of their fellow prisoners from 
Camp Kozelsk. Only the discovery of new Katyns or the opening of the NKVD 
archives will make it possible to tell the full story. Until then, Death in the Forest 
will serve as a grim reminder of one of the worst crimes of the Stalin era—a 

“crime, incidentally, that Khrushchev failed to mention at the Twentieth Party 


S 
Congress. 


Ohio State University CHARLES MorLEY 


RUMANIA AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE: A STUDY OF THE 
DIPLOMACY OF IOAN I. C. BRÁTIANU. By Sherman David Spector. 
(New York: Bookman Associates. 1962. Pp. 368. $5.00.) 


Tue problems related to the creation of a greater Rumania by military and 
diplomatic means during and immediately after the end of World War I have 
never been thoroughly analyzed. Even R. W. Seton-Watson's chapters on war and 
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peace in A History of the Roumanians, superior though they may be to more 
biased works such as those of Kiritzescu, Iorga, or Roller, are, by the very scope of 
his study, somewhat superficial. Significant details of Rumania’s role in world 
politics between 1914 and 1920 were included in Seton-Watson’s work, but since 
its appearance in 1934 new sources have become available largely through recent 
Russian and Rumanian publications that have rendered pre-World War II studies 
on wartime and interwar Rumanian history obsolete in many respects. An objec- 
tive and comprehensive re-examination is, therefore, needed in this area. 

Professor Spector’s book goes a long way toward fulfilling this need. Centering 
his discussion on the focal figure of Ioan I. C. Brátianu, the author exposes the 
Rumanian Premier's diplomatic maneuvers designed to ensure the creation of the 
greatest possible Rumania, first playing the Central Powers against the Entente 
and later exploiting the weaknesses and contradictions in the victor's camp. The 
negotiations culminating in the secret alliance of August 1916 and Brátianu's 
endless machinations at the peace conference are carefully described. Spector scrut- 
inizes all the high cards in Brátianu's hand—threats of a separate peace with the 
Central Powers, exploitation of the Bolshevik menace to Bessarabia and of Kun's 
regime to Transylvania, resignation from office at critical moments for the vic- 
torious allies, and the corollary military actions, first against Germany, later against 
the Communist forces in Bessarabia and Hungary. 

Despite the author's skillful treatment of these problems and however valuable 
the excellent sections on the generally neglected topic of American reactions tb | 
Brátianu's policies, the work is nonetheless deficient in at least two major respects. 
Foremost is the oversimplification of Brátianu's actions and motivations. Granted 
that his ultimate aim was the securing of the greatest gains with the least sacri- 
fices, Britianu was more than a Machiavellian politician. His demands were rooted 
in major considerations of Rumanian domestic politics which Spector hardly men- 
tions. The excessive territorial claims represented an attempt to substitute nation- 
alist revendications for the near-revolutionary social demands of the Peasant party 
and other exponents of drastic agrarian reform to which Liberals as well as Con- 
servatives were fundamentally opposed. A related factor is the problem of Bolshevik - 
influences in Moldavia and Bessarabia, particularly among the army and peasantry 
which, as noted but only casually probed by the author, was a major factor in 
Bratianu’s political maneuvers and extravagant territorial ambitions. Through 
more extensive utilization of recent Rumanian and Russian sources, Spector would 
have provided greater depth for his intelligent and scholarly, but primarily descrip- 


tive, study. 
Wayne State University STEPHEN FiscHER-GALATI 


REFORMATSIONNYE DVIZHENIIA V ROSSI] V XIV-PERVOI POLO- 
VINE XVI VV. [Reforming Movements in Russia from the Fourteenth 
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through the First Half of the Sixteenth Century]. By 4. I. Klibanov. (Moscow: 
Publishing House of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 1960. Pp. 409.) 


Tue first part of this solid work is an analysis of three important groups of 
sources: the Trifonovskit Sbornik containing the Vlasfimita, originally com- 
posed before 1312, and some other early writings; late fifteenth-century books of 
Ivan Chernyi and others, all with some writing in secret Permian script; and the 
“Laodicean Epistle” of Feodor Kuritsyn and the “Instructions on Reading and 
Writing.” The second part contains a statement of such elements as trends in 
religious thought, the position of the Church, and anti-Church tendencies among 
the lower clergy, with detailed accounts of reforming movements in three periods: 
the second half of the fourteenth century when the "Shearers," lay priests, grew 
strong, when the Church was criticized in 'Tver, and when heretics flourished in 
Rostov; the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth century which 
witnessed the continued influence of the “Shearers,” who found the Church 
hierarchy unworthy, condemned simony, and refused the Eucharist, and then 
the development of anti-Trinitarianism, based on the Old Testament’s affirmation 
of one God, criticism of Church bribes, iconoclasm, doubt over such beliefs as 
the Second Coming of Christ, and expression of opposition to secular power, dis- 
satisfaction with the liturgy, and the concepts of social equality and freedom of 
labo: and the first half of the sixteenth century in which, among others, Makarii 
criticized monkish resistance to rules, anti-Trinitarians continued to flourish, 
"non-Possessors" condemned monastic landholding, Feodosii Kosoi and his fol- 
lowers stressed human freedom and a living faith, and some debated the humanity 
of Christ the Savior and opposed a strong government. The third and last part 
contains a sketch of humanism on the basis of an all-European rather than an 
Italian Renaissance mode! and analyses of such aspects of Russian humanism as 
the affirmation of man or man as his own master, jore de vivre (“priiatie zhizni") 
in marriage and the family and the things of this life, and the equality of peoples 
and faiths as in the writings of Afanasii Nikitin and I. S. Peresvetov. 

The author's presentation suggests that there may be a link between reform 


movements and the emergence of Russian humanism, but he specifically denies 


that Nikitin and Peresvetov were heretics or reformers. 

Although he has developed his arguments logically, criticism might be leveled 
at his solipsistic reasoning about Evfimii and his unwillingness to deal thoroughly 
with the connection between early humanistic tendencies and Russian humanism. 
This original work is based on a thorough command of sources and secondary 
literature, although one misses a reference to some recent Western studies on 
Russia. There is reasonable objectivity on the issue of Byzantine influences, and a 
charming modesty, a willingness to recognize the limitations of the conclusions 
that can be drawn in view of the incompleteness of the evidence. 

The author debates with the distinguished Soviet scholar, Ia. S. Lur'e over 
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the evaluation of reformers, as when Klibanov rejects the antireform label pinned 
by Lur'e on Nils Sorsky. A breath of fresh air is his statement: "Of course, it is 
possible to cite many historical examples, when on the soil of the defeat of revo- 
lutionary uprisings of the people there sprang up religious forms of protest, in- 
spired by a passive relationship to reality, by pessimism, by nonresistance, by that 
lack of faith in one's own forces, which enables one especially willingly to be 
comforted through faith in miracles" (p. 269). 


University of Kansas OswaLp P. Bacxus III 


THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY IN PRE-REVOLUTIONARY RUSSIA: PO- 
LITICAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS UNDER THE LAST THREE 
CZARS. By Jacob Walkin. [Praeger Publications in Russian History and 
World Communism, Number 115.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1962. 
Pp. viii, 320. $6.50.) 


WALKIN's lucid, informative, and interesting book contains four parts, a pref- 
ace, an epilogue, notes unfortunately relegated to the back of the volume, a 
critical bibliography, a bibliography, and an index. The first part, “Introduction to 
the Russian Past," deals with "the long-range characteristics of Russian society." 
The second, “Institutions of the State," concentrates on “the czar, the ministers, 
and the rule of law" and on “the police state—czarist version.” The third part, 
"Society and Its Institutions," includes four chapters: prerevolutionary trends in 
Russian society; censorship and the press; the role of voluntary association in 
tsarist Russia; and the zemstvos—local self-government in an autocrátic state. 
Part Four, “State and Society in Conflict," discusses "the Revolution of 1905 and 
the emergence of constitutional government" and "why the liberals lost and 
Bolsheviks won in 1917.” 

The work, then, constitutes a topical analysis by a political scientist of the 
main institutions of prerevolutionary Russia and of their interrelationship. The 
analysis is learned, intelligent, well integrated, and well organized. In addition to 
deftly handling his material proper, Walkin displays a knowledge of Russia 
history and culture in general and even a certain special flair for tsarist Russia and 
sensitivity to it. The stark thesis is essentially the liberal one: catastrophe came to 
Russia because the government kept, in a stubborn and even imbecile manner, 
holding to indefensible positions that should long since have been abandoned. All 
the same, Russian society was making remarkable progress, and everything might 
have worked out well, except for the First World War. A variant on the major 
liberal theme, however, is presented by Walkin's treatment of the Constitutional 
Democrats in the period immediately following the Revolution of 1905. He sides 
explicitly with V. A. Maklakov as against Miliukoy and condemns the Constitu- 
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tional Democrats for their refusal to cooperate with the government at the time, a 
course he considers to have been very much in the realm of the possible. Before 
too long, to be sure, the government turned farther to the Right and proceeded 
on its path of self-destruction. 

Apart from comment on a few mistakes and more numerous misprints, at 
least two qualifications need to be made. The analysis is quite explicitly political, 
the author refusing to consider the basic economic dilemmas of Russia. Yet such 
an approach almost of necessity fails to do justice to the radical and revolutionary 
movements and parties, for it was precisely in the larger economic and social prob- 
lems that they found, or tried to find, their raison d'étre. In addition, Walkin 1s 
often too clear cut, too sure of too many things, ranging from the "obvious" suc- 
cess of Stolypin's controversial reforms to the claim that: “The educational effect 
of the Second Duma made its dissolution unnecessary. The liberal deputies were 
dispersed just at the point at which they were settling down to constructive effort 
on major legislation." On the whole, this is a fine book to be highly recommended 
both to those interested specifically in its subject and to the general reader. 


University of California, Berkeley NicHoLAs V. RrAsANOVSKY 


THE RUSSIAN PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT, 1917: DOCUMENTS. In 
three volumes. Selected and edited by Robert Paul Browder and Alexander F. 
Kerensky. [Hoover Institution Publications.] (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. xxx, 477; xxvi, 480-1193; xix, 1196-1875. $30.00 the 
set.) 


THE provisional government, which ruled Russia for the seven and one-half 
months between the March and November revolutions of 1917, has received 
inadequate attention from historians or has been treated as a prelude to the 
Bolshevik seizure of power or as an interlude between the old regime and the 
new order. With these three volumes, edited by an American specialist and the 

Meader of that provisional government for more than half of its existence, this 
short period becomes probably the best-documented time in all Russian history, 
even though insufficient attention is devoted here to the Bolsheviks. 

Briefly, the editors have selected and translated fourteen hundred primary 
sources, most of them for the first time translated into English. The selections are 
excellent, the translations smooth and clear, and the scholarly introductions and 
notes completely adequate as summaries and guides. The editors have ranged very 
widely in selecting their materials, including the official administrative records of 
the government, laws and decrees, records of conferences and congresses, cor- 
respondence, pamphlets, and press reports. Very few sources are printed in full, 
and the average selection is only slightly more than a page in length. The first 
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two volumes arrange materials topically (the collapse of the old regime, the es- 
tablishment of the new government, the political, economic, and social problems 
and decisions of that government, the war, and foreign affairs), and the third 
volume provides source material on the politics and political crises of the period. 
The editors deliberately devote less attention to the Bolsheviks than histories of 
the period generally do, in part because the role of the Bolsheviks was not great 
until fall, in part because the Bolshevik actions in 1917 have been well studied, 
and in part because relatively few unpublished documents are available in this 
country on Lenin and his party in this period. 

These volumes in a sense constitute a testament of the provisional government, 
or perhaps, more accurately, an obituary. Nowhere has more data been published 
on the actions this government took on the vast problems that almost overwhelmed 
it during its short existence. The achievements of the provisional government in 
penal reform, judicial changes, municipal, wezd, and provincial government, 
nationality problems, police, transportation, army supply, education, public finance, 
and other fields are most impressive. Indeed, the mass of problems was so great 
and demanded such immediate attention that one can understand why the govern. 
ment failed utterly to solve other issues, particularly whether and how to continue 
fighting and how to keep dissatisfied generals under control. Indeed, the docu- 
ments show clearly that Kerensky and his colleagues, unprepared to rule, never 
had the opportunity or the sense to reflect about the policy they should adopt with 
regard to the war. This inability and this failure opened up the door to power for 
the Bolsheviks, and the documents reveal particularly clearly how the conflict be- 
tween the civilians and the army leaders assisted Lenin. 

In some ways, these volumes are not only an obituary to the provisional govern- 
ment, but also a signal proof of the strength of American libraries. Most of these 
materials were selected from the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and 
Peace, an institution that did not exist when the Kerensky government was over- 
thrown and that now possesses one of the most significant collections on modern 
Russian history in the world. This is representative of the extraordinary develop- - 
ment of Ámerican libraries in the seventh decade of the twentieth century. l 

On the other hand, however useful these expensive volumes are, one wonders 
about the wisdom with which the editors and their assistants have lavished their 
time and energy. Certainly this is a rich collection that will be useful for students 
in particular. On the other hand, the serious scholar will not be satisfied with 
even splendidly selected and translated snippets from a wide range of documents. 
Perhaps a detailed catalogue of the Hoover Institution's holdings or of all of the 
holdings in this country on this period of Russian history would have been more 
valuable to scholars than these volumes, handsome and valuable though they are. 


Indiana University Ropert F. BYRNES 
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THE SOVIET HIGH COMMAND: A MILITARY-POLITICAL HISTORY, 
1918-1941. By John Erickson. (New York: St Martin's Press. 1962. Pp. xv, 
889. $15.00.) | 


Mr. Erickson’s subtitle, A Military-Political History, 1918—1941, is a more 
accurate description of his highly detailed study than his title. His stated aim 
was to provide a history of the origins and development of Soviet military leader- 
ship together with an account of the relationships between the military and the 
political rulers. Special attention is given to the political administration of the 
armed forces and to the commissars as well as to the great purges within the 
army and the connection of military power and foreign policies. The design is 
ambitious, and Erickson's accomplishment is impressive in all major respects ex- 
cept one. 

His select bibliography would be a contribution by itself, containing as it does 
citations of Soviet, Polish, German, Japanese, and other sources. The four ap- 
pendixes include tables of organization, orders of battle, excerpts from field 
regulations, and samples of exchanges between political and military leaders. 
Maps, charts, and tables appear throughout the text, tangential information is 
in footnotes, and the text is supported by copious notes, averaging about eighty 
per chapter, which are gathered at the back of the volume. The index is unusually 
complete. 

The author's scholarship is not confined, however, to generous use of scholarly 
impedimenta. He notes, but does not draw explicit attention to an origin of the 
Trotsky-Stalin fight. "Stalin," writes Erickson concerning the events of 1918- 
1920, "on more than one occasion utilized momentary grievances to fashion a 
clique of calculated malevolence and self-seeking discord against Trotsky.” His 
brief comparison of Stalin's purge of the Tukhachevsky group with Hitler’s ac- 
tions against the German high command in 1938 is perceptive. His judgments 
are careful, but keen and sophisticated, as, for example, in the following sentences: 
“That excessive and murderous suspiciousness of Stalin, together with the phe- 
nomenon of his identifying the safeguarding of his power with the salvation of 
the Soviet Union . .. may well have been a distortion through an uninhibited 
personal tyranny of certain features of the Soviet state. Yet before Stalin captured 
that power, the problem of military organization had created formidable problems 
out of the fears of the Party leadership and the dissatisfaction of the soldiers. 
After Stalin . . . Zhukov was swept out of his position for infringing the 
taboos, .. ." 

Erickson, currently a lecturer in government at Manchester University, has col- 
lected, collated, evaluated, and set down a vast amount of information, readily 
available for reference and enlightening to study. It cannot, however, be easily 
read, both because of the style and the multiplicity of minute detail. 


Syracuse. University Warren B. Wasu 
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HISTORIANS OF THE MIDDLE EAST. Edited by Bernard Lewis and P. M. 
Holt. [School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. His- 
torical Writing on the Peoples of Asia, Volume IV.] (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 519. $8.00.) 


An adequate review of the forty-one papers in this symposium, the fruit of a 
conference held in 1958 at the School of Oriental and African Studies, would be a 
major essay in itself. The range is broad. The papers vary ‘from three to twenty- 
seven pages. Almost all deal exclusively with the Islamic period, with such minor 
exceptions as the mention of older Armenian or Syriac chronicles, or of genealogi- 
cal and Biblical traditions that affected Moslem writers. About three-fourths of 
the scholars who participated in the conference are Western; the others are native 
to the Near East. Some papers deal with fairly general aspects of historiography, 
some with particular areas, restricted time periods, or individual historians. A 
nineteen-page introduction by the editors offers a concise survey of the contents, 
provides links between the often rather separate papers, and indicates further 
segments of the historiography of the area that have not been considered. 

This is a unique book, valuable in particular to specialists working in the 
history of the Near East. As a critical guide to much of the important history 
writing on the area, it examines attitudes and preconceptions of the historians, 
their use of sources, and sometimes the sources themselves. The specialist, or 
even the graduate student, who begins with Sections D, M, and S of the new 
American Historical Association's Guide to Historical Literature will want to 
refer to various of the papers herein. For one interested solely in the history of 
history writing, many of the papers would provide hard sledding, but some would 
be of great interest, and most would furnish new information on the attitudes of 
Arabs, Persians, and Turks to their own histories, as well as on the attitudes 
of some Western historians toward Islamic history. T'he book is sprinkled with 
revealing remarks by Moslems about the uses of history. 

The first twenty-two papers discuss Arabic, Persian, and Turkish historiogra- 
phy before the impact of the West in the nineteenth century. Ten more papers 
deal with European writing on the Near and Middle East since the Middle Ages. 
Six deal with modern historical writing in the Middle East. Two concluding 
essays, critically introduced by A. H. Hourani, take up broader themes. Instead of 
trying to single out a few papers for comment, I believe that a brief list will better 
serve readers of this review. 

In Part I: Montgomery Watt on materials used by Ibn Ishaq for the tradi- 
tional life of Mohammed; Rosenthal on Biblical traditions that influenced Moslem 
historiography; Duri on the Iraq school of history to the ninth century; Gibb and 
Lambton on Islamic and Persian biographical literature; Cahen on the Seljuk 
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period historiography for Iraq and Iran; Hilmy Ahmad on the Zengid and 
Ayyubid periods; Gabrieli on Arabic historiography of the crusades; Dahan on 
local histories of Syria; Pellat on historiography in Moslem Spain; Spuler on 
Persian historiography; Boyle on Juvayni and Rashid al-Din as Mongol history 
sources; Minovi on the Persian historian Bayhaqi; Inalcik and Ménage on the 
beginnings of Ottoman history writing; Bernard Lewis on the use of non-Moslem 
sources by Moslem historians; Geoffrey Lewis on Ottoman fethndmes (victory 
bulletins); Walsh on Turkish and Persian writing on Ottoman-Safavid relations; 
Salibi on Maronite historiography; Hourani on historians of Lebanon; Segal on 
Syriac chronicles as a source for Islamic history; Dowsett on Armenian histori- 
ography. 

In Part JI: Runciman on Byzantine works touching the Ottomans; Parry on 
Renaissance accounts of the Near East, especially Paolo Giovio; Holt on Prideaux, 
Ockley, and Sale on Arab history; Fück on major European writers on the area 
since 1800; Dunlop on Weil's history of the caliphs; Salibi on Lammens' writing 
on Islam and Syria; Yapp on Malcolm and Sykes on Persia; Hill on historical 
writing on the Sudan since 1820; Frye on Soviet historiography on Central Asia 
in the ninth and tenth centuries; Wheeler on Soviet writing on Iran, 1906 to 1946. 

In Part IIl: Ayalon on al-Jabarti; Gamel el-Din el-Shayyal on historiography 
in Dineteenth-century Egypt; Ercüment Kuran on Ottoman historiography, 1839 
to 1908; Kazemzadeh on recent Iranian historiography; Nabih Faris on modern 
Arab reinterpretations of 'Ali's struggle with Mu'awiya; Rizzitano on recent Arab 
plays reflecting anti-Westernism. In Part IV: von Grunebaum on self-image and 
the approach to history; Wilfred Smith on the historical development in Islam of 
the concept of Islam as a historical development. 


George Washington University Ropzric H. Davison 


Africa 


HISTOIRE DE L’AFRIQUE. Volume I, DES ORIGINES AU XVI* SIÈCLE. 
By Robert Cornevin. [Bibliothéque historique.] (Paris: Payot. 1962. Pp. 453. 
30 fr.) 


Roserr Cornevin's latest work on Africa concerns the history of the conti- 
nent from prehistoric times to the early sixteenth century. Á second volume to be 
published later this year will deal with the period from 1500 to the present. 
Cornevin, who is presently administrator in chief for Overseas France and head of 
the Centre d'Études et de Documentation sur l'Afrique et l'Outre-mer in Paris, 
published a one-volume history of Africa in 1956 and in the past three years has 
written histories of the peoples of 4frique Notre, of Dahomey, and of Togo. 

In his present study the author treats the entire continent of África as a single 
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unit and seeks to show the evolution of contacts between the peoples of its vari- 
ous regions. He divides his account into three broad periods—prehistory to 1200 
B.C., 1200 B.C. to A.D. 632, and A.D. 632 to A.D. 1500—which he calls respectively 
African Africa, Mediterranean Africa, and Arab Africa. The section entitled 
African Africa, which occupies one-sixth of the volume, contains a vivid descrip- 
tion and analysis of Africa's prehistory in which the Sahara's relations with 
Egypt and with the rest of the continent are emphasized. The section called 
Mediterranean Africa encompasses Egypt after its first extensive contacts with the 
Mediterranean world, Carthage, and Roman Africa until the Arab conquest, It 
includes a useful forty-page account of Christianity in Berber lands, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and Nubia prior to the Moslem conquests in North África. The section 
labeled Arab Africa deals with Arab and Moslem activities and rule, the kingdoms 
and states south of the Sahara, and the maritime discoveries of África prior to 
Vasco da Gama. 

Although Cornevin devotes more than half of his book to the Nile Valley, the 
Sahara, and the Maghreb, he gives careful attention to those parts of sub- 
Saharan Africa and Madagascar about which something is known. His study 
affirms the validity of considering the history of the entire continent as a single 
unit. It shows, for any who still may doubt it, that Negro Africa had an im- 
portant history centuries before Western Europeans touched its shores in their 
attempts to reach the Indies. 

It is difficult to decide the kind of audience Cornevin 1s seeking. The work is 
too detailed to be a general account, yet not exhaustive enough to serve as a text. 
The bibliography and the occasional citations in the text reveal the use of con- 
temporary accounts and of the latest research works. Yet the text is not suffici- 
ently documented, especially on controversial points, to satisfy the requirements 
of specialists. There are valuable insights scattered throughout the narrative, cer- 
tain of them placed in italics so the reader will not miss them. But the insuff- 
ciency of analysis and the general lack of synthesis keep the book from serving as 
an interpretation of African history before 1500. Despite its shortcomings, Corne- 
vin's volume, the first work of its scope to be written from a non-Marxist view- 
point, fills an important gap. 


Bowling Green State University Davi» E. GARDINER - 


SMUTS: THE SANGUINE YEARS, 1870-1919. By W. K. Hancock. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 618. $10.00.) 


“Tens important book represents the first fruits of a large-scale scholarly enter- 
prise begun shortly after Smuts's death in 1950 when Sir Keith Hancock of the 
Australian National University visited South Africa in order to establish a Smuts 
archive. Under his guidance and with the blessing of J. C. Smuts, his subjects 
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youngest son and literary executor, a trustee group was formed in whose name a 
definitive collection of Smuts's personal and official papers, including a wide and 
valuable range of his private correspondence, was assembled. Plans were made for 
future use of these sources by scholars and for publication of a major part of 
them, together with the writing of a life that would exploit these riches. As a 
result of a decade's efforts, four volumes of selections are in press, and the bio- 
graphical volume covering Smuts's career to the end of the First World War, 
when he succeeded his greatest friend, Louis Botha, as Prime Minister of the 
Union, has appeared. In these labors the essential aid of his archivist and trans- 
lator, Dr. van der Poel of Cape 'Town University, is acknowledged by the author. 

Hancock, a sensitive and fair interpreter of Smuts's extraordinary gifts and 
the complexities of his character, relates with consummate skill the Afrikaner's 
rise to power in his native land and to influence and renown abroad. The reader 
is introduced to the brilliant and intense young Boer, whose heart all his life was 
never far from a Cape Colony farm, as he progressed via Stellenbosch and 
Cambridge (where he often felt "utter desolation") to the status of a prosperous, 
happily married attorney of Johannesburg. Venerating Rhodes—until the Jameson 
Raid—Smuts was also deeply impressed in these formative years by Walt Whit- 
man, whose zeal for synthesis and capacity "to take both sides at the same time" 
appealed to "his own passionate c/aving to apprehend and comprehend . . . an 
ordered and harmonious Whole.” Once established in the Transvaal, Smuts, who” 
years later would attain the office of Prime Minister without ever having served in 
opposition, made a spirited entry into politics as Kruger’s state attorney and con- 
fidant at the age of twenty-eight. His services to his adopted state centered on 
desperate efforts to save it from the wrath of the “British Race Patriot,” Milner, 
whose determination to end Boer independence Hancock makes plain. When 
diplomacy failed, Smuts, the commando leader, fought as hard in the saddle as 
he had done at the conference table. Accepting defeat rather than extermination, 
he conducted a rear-guard defense of Boer nationalism through negotiated sur- 
_ render at Vereeniging. In so doing, however, he parted company forever with 
"those Volk to whom continued struggle with Britain would henceforth be an act 

of faith. 

Hancock then describes Smuts’s major role in the creation of a self-governing 
union in which Boer interests would be protected and the racialism that set 
Briton against Boer minimized. He shows Smuts’s curious refusal to face, despite 
the warnings of John X. Merriman, what he himself had called she South African 
question, that is, native enfranchisement. He dodged this issue by a change in 
drafting, an example of that technical dexterity which often laid him open to the 
charge of “slimness,” or sharp practice. In this instance, as in others given, Han- 
cock believes that Smuts was “slim” in the good rather than the bad sense of 
the word; he will not conceal, he writes, any evidence of double-dealing in his 
examination of Smuts’s later career. 
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The volume ends with Smuts's suppressing a major rebellion on the outbreak 
of the 1914 war, conquering German territories for the Union, joining the Brit- 
ish War Cabinet, and furthering the interests of both Lloyd George and Wilson. 
Ás evidence of his capacity to move in diverse worlds, he is shown as the organizer 
of total victory and, less successfully, of a peace settlement that would offend 
neither his own sensibilities nor those of his Quaker friends. Hancock leaves him 
seeking a new balance between hope and wariness, in the growing conviction that 
“intractable human material is resistant to the patterns which men of liberal in- 
telligence and good will attempt to impose upon it.” Readers of this distinguished 
biography will look forward to its completion and to Hancock’s final assessment 
of this remarkable and controversial figure. 


University of South Carolina GEORGE CURRY 


A and the East 


KINGSHIP AND COMMUNITY IN EARLY INDIA. By Charles Drekmeier. 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 369. $7.50.) 


Ever since the discovery of the text of the Arthafastra of Kautalya in the 
1920's, ancient Indian political thought and organization have continued to at- 
tract the attention of historians and political scientists in India and the West, and 
the number of works devoted to an analysis and interpretation of its contents is 
formidable indeed. The Arthafästra has been studied by itself and also as a part 
of the great tradition of theorizing on polity; it has been compared with 
The Prince of Machiavelli and contrasted with the political thought of the 
dharmashastras and the Mahabharata. Hence, when a new work on ancient In- 
dian polity makes an appearance, the reader is prone to approach it with a sense 
of weariness in the belief that all that needs to be said on the subject has already 
been said. But the subject still presents possibilities of new interpretation, and 
some of these possibilities are explored in this work. 

The subject is presented in four parts, divided into sixteen chapters. It begins 
with a discussion of the religious and social background against which political 
theories are examined. Such a discussion entails a survey of the religious develop- 
ments in ancient India and the peculiar social structure that influenced them and 
was influenced by them. 'The second part deals with the subject of the decline of 
the tribal cultures and the emergence of the two powers symbolized in the con- 
cepts of &íazra and Brahma or danda and dharma. Part Three analyzes the 
conditions that contributed to the growth of royal authority, and in this the 
contents of the Epics, the Arshafästra, and the dharmashastras naturally figure 
prominently. Part Four describes the forms of political authority that developed 
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in India through the period under study. The last chapter sets forth conclusions 
on the roles and impact of the political and social ideals represented by the 
Buddha, Kautalya, and Krishna. 

The author's main concern seems to be with the predominance of sacerdotal 
over secular elements in ancient Indian political theory and practice. In a certain 
measure, it is argued, this was owing to the constitution and functions of the. 
Brahmanic elite group, its social and political horizons, and the ethnic and cul- 
tural milieu that facilitated its dominance. In support of its thesis the work 
marshals an impressive array of facts and their interpretations based on the use of 
modern sociological and anthropological hypotheses, especially those of Max 
Weber. Nearly one-half of the work is devoted to the restating of facts already 
well known, for it does not really come to grips with the central subject until the 
third part. There are also some statements that seem to be oversimplifications and 
generalizations that can be accepted only with serious reservations. Can it be said, 
for instance, that the social implications of the karma doctrine were worked out 
clearly and in detail as early as the time of the Satapatha Brahmana; that Sudras 
were totaly forbidden from participating in the sacrificial ritual even in the 
earliest times; that the Brahmans were never an affluent class, especially when 
we remember the constant complaints of the early Buddhists against rich and 
greedy Brahmans who were denounced as mere brahmabandhus? It is argued 
that the tradition of royal patronage of religion really began with Asoka, but it 
is well known that such a tradition goes much farther back in antiquity than 
the time of A$oka. The author rightly devotes considerable space to the Maurya 
and Gupta ages, but has practically nothing of significance to say about the Sákas 
and the Kufans. 

Such criticism does not seriously detract from the value of the work. The 
author has offered several significant insights into the process of the formulation 
and development of ancient Indian polity, and his work displays scholarship and 
critical judgment. The documentation is admirable and the bibliography com- 

_ prehensive. 


| Wake Forest College B. G. GoKHALE 


THE MODERNIZATION OF CHINA AND JAPAN. By George M. Beck- 
mann. (New York: Harper and Row. 1962. Pp. 724. $7.80.) 


Tuis is an ambitious effort to recount in a single volume the history of China 
and Japan in modern times. The parts dealing with Japan appear to be excellent, 
and the section on nineteenth-century China likewise is remarkably good. In his 
eagerness to record the minutiae of politics and international relations in the 
twentieth century, however, the author frequently has slighted or overlooked the 
underlying forces that actually shaped the history of China after 1900. He devotes, 
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for example, fifteen pages to a detailed description of the political maneuvering 
that surrounded the creation of the Chinese Republic in 1912, but sets aside only 
three for a discussion of the subsequent and equally important intellectual revolu- 
tion. He does not explain adequately what caused the Chinese to embrace 
Marxism-Leninism instead of Western pragmatism and democracy, and he ig- 
nores almost completely the literary revolution that created an entirely new cli- 
mate of opinion in China. In a book replete with names, including those of even 
minor political and military leaders, there is no mention of China's greatest 
modern writer, Lu Hsün, whose works influenced profoundly the thought and 
behavior of a whole generation of Chinese. This disregard of intellectual history 
persists throughout the book. 

The author is no less indifferent to much of the military history of modern 
China. His treatment of the war lords, who ruled China for more than three 
decades, is superficial and unperceptive. He passes over, furthermore, what may 
be one of the most momentous developments in the history of modern warfare, 
namely, the growth of the Chinese Red Army and the evolution of Mao Tse-tung's 
strategy of mobile and partisan warfare. Communist military operations against 
the Kuomintang in the south are hardly mentioned, while those in the north, 
after its occupation by the Japanese, are disposed of in twelve lines. On the other 
hand, at least five pages are used to describe the Nationalist government's diplo- 
matic relations with the United States during and after the Second World War. 

In addition to slighting the military aspects of Chinese Communism, the 
author also neglects to explore the wartime ideological reforms known as Cheng 
Feng with the result that his readers are given no insight into such ideological 
dynamics of Chinese Communism as the intraparty struggle, the role of "devia- 
tionism," the concept of regeneration, and the impact of all this on the psyche of 
the individual party member. When discussing the popular appeal of Commu- 
nism, he overlooks the exceedingly important women's movement. and fails to 
ilustrate how Communist tactics won over millions of Chinese peasants by causing 
them to experience for the first time a feeling of self-respect and “identity.” 

Chiang Kai-shek's regime is scrutinized more closely; there is, however, no 
analysis of its basic characteristics—its division into a host of mutually antago- 
nistic factions, the ways Chiang encouraged such factionalism in order to sustain 
his own authority, and the consequent ineffectiveness and demoralization of his 
army and the governing bureaucracy. Although in his bibliography the author 
disparages Ch'ien Tuan-sheng's study of political life under the Kuomintang, he 
does not succeed in communicating the meaning of this valuable book. Other 
significant works are omitted altogether from his bibliography. These include 
Harold Isaacs’ study of the American image of China and its impact on Ameri- 
can policy toward the Chinese; Paul Varg's treatise on the missionary movement 
after 1900, which the author virtually ignores; and Graham Peck's monumental 
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book about wartime China, entitled Two Kinds of Time. The omission of Peck's 
book may account for the author's failure to make clear some of the fundamental 
reasons why the Nationalist government disintegrated so rapidly during the 1940's. 
His treatment of events on the Chinese mainland and in Taiwan since 1949 is 
more adequate, but still too cursory to be of much value. 


Duke University Dowarp G. GILLIN 


THE JAPANESE SEIZURE OF KOREA: 1868-1910. A STUDY OF REAL- 
ISM AND IDEALISM IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Hilary 
Conroy. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1960. Pp. 544. $7.50.) 


OccasIONALLy a book is written that invites controversy, inevitably draws 
sharp rebuttal, and offers opportunity for the author to reply. Whereupon the 
work might remain important only for the specialists involved in the discussion, 
unless its significance outlasts the argument, Such is the case with Professor Hilary 
Conroy's volume. 

Conroy's experience and training are impressive. With regard to one of the 
world's most emotion charged relationships (between Japan and Korea), there 
is a desperate need for scholars to substitute light for heat. With a heritage of 
bitterness dating from at least the sixteenth century and with current issues 
intruding upon objectivity, both Korean and Japanese scholars have found it 
impossible to make balanced studies of the relationship. What they have failed to 
do, Conroy has dared to do. 

At least the author has tried to illuminate one phase of the tragic relationship, 
and he has tried to do so by studying only the formulation of Japanese policy 
toward Korea between 1868 and 1910. This is an important point for, as the 
author states, the study is based on “Japanese sources which, of course, reflect 
Japanese views . . . abundantly, and Chinese, Russian, and Korean sources but 
. little." Even the author's critics in Korea admit that Conroy is probably the first 
Western scholar who has gone through the Japanese Foreign Ministry archives 
; on Japanese-Korean relations. Such documents were not available to Korean schol- 
ars until about 1957. 

The scope of Conroy’s scholarship is truly astounding. He has begun with 
the famous Sezkan Ron (argument over whether to conquer Korea, 1873); he 
has dealt with the relationship between internal sectionalism and foreign policy 
(particularly the significant connection between the reactionary provincialism of 
Saigo Takamori and expansion); he has methodically worked his way through 
the Sino-Japanese War (the amazingly frank diary of Sugimura Fukashi, record- 
ing activities in the Japanese legation, Seoul, 1894-1895, is revealing); and he 
has drawn an interesting conclusion, that final annexation constituted liberalism’s 
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“susceptibility to realism” and conversion into reaction. Only the specialist will 
appreciate the various problems Conroy must have faced in finding the materials 
and in translating them. 

Systematically reviewing “straight line” (political, economic), Korean, and 
Japanese interpretations of the seizure, the author eventually came to reject the 
deep-seated plot thesis. It has become impossible, he claims, to assume any such 
simple explanation as “Japan always had her eye on Korea.” 

The reaction to Conroy’s work among Korean scholars was immediate and 
has been sustained. Characteristic of the vigorous response is the review article by 
. Dr. Chon Dong, “Can Aggression Be Justified and Imperialism Rationalized by 
‘Realism’?” (Journal of Social Sciences and Humanities, No. 14, 1961), which 
ran to thirty-seven pages. Dong himself has dealt extensively with the period of 
annexation (“Japanese Annexation of Korea: A Study of Korean-Japanese Rela- 
tions to 1910,” Ph.D. dissertation, University of Colorado, 1955). In brief, Dong 
decried Conroy’s “heavy reliance on Japanese materials” and the resultant failure 
to paint the true picture of Japanese annexation of Korea. The author, argued 
Dong, confused “idealism” with “conquest,” “invasion,” and “expansion”; “real- 
ism” with “aggression,” “imperialism,” and “brutality”; “reaction” with the 
“Japanese way of life." To argue that there was “no money” in the Korean ven- 
ture (Chapter rx, “Some Economic Matters”) “is nonsense,” wrote Dong. Finally, 
Conroy's cross references to American history are more of “contrast,” not “com- 
parison.” 

If indeed the American scholar has missed some points in this complex story, 
if he has rendered in subtle tones what might well have been painted in garish 
colors, the Korean rebuttal, nevertheless, has missed the point of the book. Dong 
has reviewed the book in terms of what the author never set out to do. After all, 
Conroy says that Japan did finally annex Korea; the act was a tragedy for Korea; 
Japanese aggression and imperialism have poisoned the neighbors’ relations ever 
since. The question still remains—for Korean, Japanese, and American scholars 
alike—why did Japan embark on a course of imperialism? 

For the nonspecialist, such questions—rather than details—illuminate the 
importance of Conroy’s work. Dealing with one of the most apparently obvious 
examples of callous expansion, Conroy has framed his case study in such a way as - 
to illustrate the immense complexity of the phenomenon of imperialism. Until 
his work appeared, the Korean viewpoint was justified, yet insufficient to explain 
the course of events. Earlier Japanese viewpoints (there were several) were, of 
course, unjustifiable, yet significant for purposes of explaining motivation. As 
his Korean critics claim, Conroy may not have written a definitive answer. He 
has, however, built, for the specialist and nonspecialist alike, a significant frame- 
work within which the important questions about imperialism can be asked. 


Rutgers University Arara W. Burks 
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CAPITAL FORMATION IN JAPAN, 1868-1940. By Henry Rosovsky. (New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe. 1961. Pp. xiii, 358. $7.50.) 


Over the past decade economists have become increasingly interested in all 
aspects of the process of economic growth. As a result, the former wide gulf 
between the study of economic history, on the one hand, and economic generali- 
zation or economic theory, on the other, has: narrowed. Under the leadership of 
Professor Simon Kuznets, quantitative techniques have been applied to historical 
economic data, and economists’ efforts to learn more about historical rates of eco- 
nomic growth and of capital formation, and to measure economic performance 
over time, have drawn history and economics closer together. Rosovsky's study 
is a major contribution to quantitative economic history. It is a careful, pains- 
taking, thorough effort at estimating long-term capital formation in Japan, by 
components, from 1868 to 1940. As Rosovsky notes, capital formation is only 
one aspect or symptom of industrialization. There are others of equal or greater 
importance. But it is a major factor in the rate of economic growth and an essen- 
tial ingredient in the determination of a country's gross national product. 

The study is divided into two parts, the first on analysis, the second on meas- 
urement. Probably only the part on "Analysis," which includes the first four 
chapters of the book, will be of interest to most historians. The first chapter, 
dealing with "domestic and national capital formation," summarizes the essence 
of Rosovsky's findings. From 1887 to 1940, he notes, Gross Domestic Capital 
Formation (GDCF) averaged 16.1 per cent of GNP. Within this average there 
were four periods of distinctly different investment activity. The first extended 
from 1887 until about 1907-1916 and was characterized by a rather steady in- 
vestment ratio of about 12 per cent. This was followed by the remarkable second 
period, lasting until approximately 1922: the intensive spurt associated with World 
War I, during which the investment ratio rose rapidly to about 18.5 per cent. 
Nominally on the side of the Allies, Japan was, in fact, given the opportunity to 
sit on the side lines of the actual conflict while making huge export profits. The 
- third period included the troubled 1920” and the Great Depression. Its major 
attribute was a slightly sagging investment ratio or a plateau—at a considerably 
"higher level, however, than that prevailing during the first period. Finally, in the 
early 1930's, the fourth period began, and another spurt, associated with mili- 
tarist expansion and armament activity, developed, which carried the ratio to its 
all-time pre-World War II high (of 25 per cent) by the end of the decade. 

For historians, the most interesting and readable chapter is the fourth, en- 
titled "Japanese Economic Development and the Western Model.” In it, Rosovsky 
attempts to place Japanese economic development, sketched on a broader scale 
than elsewhere in the study, into an idealized comparative framework which has 
been called the "Western Model.” He utilizes a descriptive historical model ex- 
plaining the process of European economic development—the Gerschenkron 
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model developed some years ago—and attempts to apply its main features to 
Japan, as a test of uniformities and peculiarities. The result is a most interesting 
set of comparisons and contrasts. 

Part II (“Measurement”), the greater part of the book, is an elaborate and 
detailed account of the problems encountered and techniques utilized in building 
estimates for the various components of domestic capital. While it is very skill- 
fully developed, it will prove to be very difficult material for the nonspecialist, 
although throughout the chapters there are interesting insights into then current 
affairs and conditions. 

With respect to capital formation, his main contention is sharply delineated. 
"It is the thesis of this study," he declares, "that the availability of traditional 
capital and techniques which remained serviceable made possible the larger-scale 
commitments to new style investment. The natural capability of the Japanese 
economy to mix the styles of its capital formation is one of the most important 
determinants of its successful growth. Japan brought to economic development a 
builtin resistance to the corroding influence of the demonstration effect—the 
deep commitment to a traditional economy that has continued to be productive to 
this day. The modern sector has succeeded because it climbed onto the shoulders 
of the traditional sector." 

With respect to timing, he notes: “Japan started out in the modern era with 
fairly moderate levels of capital formation, which were maintained for about 
thirty years. Then she advanced quickly to very respectable international levels, 
and at the very end [1940], ranked with the heavier investors of the period. The 
question of timing is both historical and theoretical. Historically, Japan was a 
relative latecomer to the industrial scene. . . . Japanese industrialization, as ex- 
pressed in the vigor of its capital formation, is a twentieth-century phenomenon." 

In providing the most definitive study to date on capital formation in Japan, 
Rosovsky has made a major contribution to the still too-Jimited volume of litera- 
ture on quantitative economic history. 


City University of New York Jerome B. CoHEN 
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THE IMAGE: OR WHAT HAPPENED TO THE AMERICAN DREAM. 
By Dantel J. Boorstin. (New York: Atheneum. 1962. Pp. ix, 315. $5.00.) 


Tsis book deals with a plague, "Our plague, our disease of extravagant ex- 
pectations. . . ." The author recalls the myth of Narcissus for explication. Wrath- 
ful gods doomed Narcissus to fall in love with his own image. When he saw 
himself in the spring, "his passion for this phantom so obsessed him then and 
there that he could not leave the waterside. On that very spot he died of languor." 
We Americans collectively have become Narcissus. “We have fallen in love with 
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our image, with images of our making, which turn out to be images of our- 
selves." 

How did this sickness come upon us? 'The chapter titles suggest the manner 
of its onset: "From News Gathering to News Making: A Flood of Pseudo- 
Events"; "From Hero to Celebrity: The Human Pseudo-Event"; "From Shapes 
to Shadows: Dissolving Forms"; "From Ideal to Image: The Search for Self- 
Fulfilling Prophecies.” These make up the chief (but not all) notations on the 
chart at the foot of our hospital bed. 

What'is a pseudo event? The author selects, among others, an illustration 
from the newsman's world. He comments on the growing mania for news in the 
modern age, "a symptom of expectations enlarged beyond the capacity of the 
natural world to satisfy." To meet the demand, those who deal in news create 
the pseudo event. "Pseudo-events spawn other pseudo-events in geometric pro- 
gression. This is partly because every kind of pseudo-event (being planned) tends 
to become ritualized, with a protocol and rigidity all its own. . . . Thus as the 
press conference (itself a pseudo-event) became formalized, there grew up the 
institutionalized leak. As the leak becomes formalized stil other devices will 
appear.” The author lists eight separate characteristics of pseudo events. The 
most spectacular of these contrived happenings in recent times were the elab- 
orately mounted TV “debates” between Mr. Nixon and Mr. Kennedy in 1960. 
The human pseudo event is the celebrity. As, in the author's lexicon, the pseudo 
event is more dramatic, more interesting than the real thing, the celebrity dis- 
places the occasional authentic hero. "In America today heroes, like fairy tales, are 
seldom for sophisticated adults. But we multiply our Oscars and Emmies, our 
awards for the Father of the Year, our crowns for Mrs. America and Miss Photo- 
flash.” 

What about “From Shapes to Shadows”? The author takes off from the affr- ' 
mation that "the artist gives his work a unique, inimitable embodiment. . . . 
Every work of art had the fixity, the precise boundaries which until recently were 
attributed to God's work in Creation, . . . The original had a priceless and 
ineffable uniqueness." But the graphic revolution got under way in the nineteenth 
century. Then the novel, the play, the movie became interchangeable. A particular 
novel, the original work of art, dissolves into other forms. One of these is the 
"condensation" to be found in Omnibook or Reader's Digest. Then Reader's 
Digest, hungry for fare, plants originals to be digested. As for pictures, color 
reproductions have brought the work of the masters to every man. And every 
man draws his sustenance from the shadow. “The original itself acquires a tech- 
nical, esoteric status. It becomes nothing more than a kind of prototype like the 
type-casting of our books... . From our point of view it is more and more the 
copy, and not the original which seems to fulfill the artist's true democratic- 
humanitarian- ‘life-enriching’ purpose. It is the Van Gogh ‘Sunflowers’ that hangs 
in our college room, and not that which hangs in the Museum, that is full of 
meaning for us." 
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The quotations suggest the author's method. Some of the social description 
is well documented. The discussion of Reader's Digest is detailed, well supported, 
and illuminating. Some of the comment is pure impressionism, the author's vision 
of selected aspects of life in America. 

What about Narcissus? He appears in many roles and in many contexts. 
Let us consider him as he unlimbers his camera, The author's account illustrates 
further his impressionistic method. "Man fulfills his dream and by photographic 
magic produces a precise image of the Grand Canyon. The result is not that he 
adores nature or beauty the more. Instead he adores his camera—and himself. 
He is impressed, not by what he sees, nor by the forms that can be made or 
found. Rather by the extreme and ever-growing cleverness of his way of seeing 
it Fidgeting with his camera, he becomes less concerned with what is out there. 
. . . Instead photography becomes a form of narcissism. “Have you seen my snap- 
shots of the Mona Lisa?' " One vaguely wonders if this type of comment on the 
photographer and his picture may not have some relevance to the picture of 
The Image which we have been handed to look at. 

But the plague—can it be cured? "Though we may suffer from mass illusions, 
there is no formula for mass disenchantment, By the law of pseudo-events, all 
efforts at mass disenchantment themselves only embroider our illusions. . 
Each of us must disenchant himself, must moderate his expectations, must pre- 
pare himself to receive messages coming in from the outside. The first step is 
to begin to suspect that there may be a world out there, beyond our present or 
future power to image or imagine. ... We should try to reach outside our images. 
We should seek new ways of letting messages reach us; from our past, from God, 
from the world which we may hate or think we hate." 

Professor Boorstin is in earnest. One must praise his intention. He gives us 
much truth. But his highly personal impressionistic descriptions and interpreta- 
tions of American life often fail to persuade. He has, moreover, detached his 
world of “pseudo-events” and “images” from that of real events, among others, 
the continuing effort to create, in the arts, forms expressive of our age and the 
persistent struggle to translate traditional ideals into social realities. Discussion 
without this perspective has produced distortion. One is reminded of the phrase 
*group caricature" which the author applies to the work of the "new social 
science historians." It applies here. 


American University RareH H. Ga 


BEFORE THE MAYFLOWER: A HISTORY OF THE NEGRO IN AMER- 
ICA, 1619-1962. By Lerone Bennett, ]r. (Chicago: Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany. 1962. Pp. xii, 404. $6.95.) 


Some three years ago the editors of the mass circulating pictorial monthly, 
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Ebony, sensing the Negroes” rising interest in their role in the Ámerican past, 
decided to free staff member Lerone Bennett, Jr., for a history writing assign- 
ment. The editors soon had cause for satisfaction; Ebony's predominantly colored 
readers responded enthusiastically to the published series of articles, appearing in 
chronological sequence, on the Negro related aspects of the American experience. 
Bringing these articles together between covers was a logical next step, especially 
since the magazine's owners had recently formed a book publishing company 
devoted to Negro themes. Taking its name from the fact that the first Negroes 
who arrived in the English mainland colonies antedated the Pilgrims by one 
year, Before the Mayflower opens with a description of the empires of medieval 
Africa. This is followed by ten chapters, most of which are conventional in 
thematic pattern—the Revolutionary War, slavery (“Behind the Cotton Curtain"), 
the Civil War, Reconstruction—and a few which are not, such as the one en- 
titled “Miscegenation in America.” If some of Bennett's topics seem to border on 
the sensational, it must be borne in mind that often the materials presented 
by writers working in Negro themes seem incredible because unfamiliar. 

This volume is avowedly designed for the general reader. Many of its nearly 
seventy striking illustrations are full page or half page. Its text, too, takes on 
a pictorial quality, dwelling on the storied past, the dramatic incident or episode. 
Some chapters have an air of sketchiness, such as the concluding one, "From 
Booker T. Washington to Martin Luther King, Jr.” But this somewhat loose 
texture is given backbone by a fifty-one-page appendix, "Milestones and Land- 
marks," a chronology interspersed with thumbnail profiles of half a dozen notables, 
such as Dr. Charles R. Drew of blood bank fame. For liveliness, Bennett may 
add a speculative touch; perhaps, he surmises, the Arab businessmen who wan- 
dered the streets of ancient Timbuktu might have been looking for excitement 
and were traveling on expense accounts. The frequent use of the one-sentence 
paragraph—"Monday morning dawned and Nat rode on”—is doubtless another 
effort to enliven things. But Bennett needs no tricks to make the reader turn 


the page; he is a gifted writer. 


If his sympathies are evident, Bennett has bridled his fancy as concerns the 
essential facts. He has steeped himself in the secondary materials, both vintage 


" and contemporary, supplementing these with a substantial reading in the his- 


torical journals and a consultation of some of the printed primary sources. Before 
the Mayflower does not purport to present information hitherto uncovered or to 
furnish new perspectives. But whether or not one is familiar with the book's 
content, he may well be moved by its unusual ability to evoke the tragedy and 
the glory of the Negro's role in the American past. 


Morgan State College BENJAMIN QUARLES 
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POPULAR EDUCATION AND DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT IN AMERICA, 
By Rush Welter. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1962. Pp. xiii, 473. 
$8.50.) 

In following the reaction of many younger scholars against the instrumentalist 
or functional approach to the history of ideas J have wondered when we would 
sce a re-emphasis on the relation of ideas to social, economic, and political con- 
texts, Without ignoring the recent focus on what I once called the exploration 
of "the interior of ideas," Rush Welter has now given us a systematic, well-docu- 
mented, closely reasoned, and thought-provoking study of the interactions between 
American commitment to education and American political thought, discussion, 
and action, The overarching thesis holds that education, in both the formal and 
informal sense, has reflected and been used to justify group interests and aspira- 
tions and at the same time to shape political discussion creatively and to influ- 
ence political judgments deeply. 

The organization of the book is chronological and topical. The clear and firm 
summary of the emergence of educational thought and institutions in the colonies 
emphasizes the fundamental purposes of education in relation to the Protestant 
Reformation and the commercial and planting classes, purposes at once limited, 
hierarchical, and authority oriented. With a nice discrimination Welter shows the 
emphasis in the early Republic on education as a means of preventing excesses 
of liberty and of developing leadership. In the Jacksonian period the principal parties - 
came to regard education as a major social instrument as well as a technique for 
individual advancement in an open society. The analysis proceeds to the shifts 
in emphasis in the post-Civil War period in which competing social groups en- 
visioned education, on the formal and informal levels, as both functional to their 
own interests and to public policy and well-being. Students of the progressive 
years will find much to reward them in the fresh insights into major and com- 
peting patterns of thought and in subsequent criticisms of them. Under the 
impact of the unfolding twentieth-century economic revolution with its accom- 
panying changes in social structure, with new emphases on the nonrational 
aspects of behavior (including preoccupation with and responses to propaganda, 
advertising, and the concept of myth), reliance on education as the major instru- 
ment of realizing the promises of democracy has, as Welter shows both cogently 
and brilliantly, retreated to a near-vanishing point. Át the same time faith in 
education as a means of personal advance and as a mechanism for training leaders 
has, somewhat paradoxically, made substantive headway. 

Welter's emphasis is on the thought of major groups—social, political, and 
occupational—all in dynamic change. But he-has not neglected political and 
intellectual leaders; his analysis of these is sharp, judicious, and often original. 
His over-all framework skillfully provides for an almost dialectical interaction 
between challenge and response on the part of both the groups themselves and 
their leading spokesmen. 
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One of the important contributions of the study is the distinction drawn be- 
tween formal and informal education. By informal education Welter means 
popular deliberation and discussion of public issues apart from the formal agencies - 
and institutions commonly associated with education. To put it differently, in- 
formal education is participation in and reaction to opinion forming and decision- 
making processes in the public sphere. This is of course a familiar idea, but many 
historians have not adequately considered it. 

Every good book has some limitations. Important as the concept of informal 
education in the democratic process is, it seems to me to have been less successfully 
handled than the role of formal education in group and individual expression. 
Despite the comprehensiveness of the book some may fee! that more emphasis 
might have been put on ethnic groups and on spokesmen for the Catholic Church, 
though these receive some attention, especially in the treatment of the mid-nine- 
teenth century. The overuse on page after page of the phrases "on the one hand" 
and “on the other” may be a mere stylistic matter, but it may reflect the difficulty 
of resolving ambivalences in group and individual expression. 

These are minor shortcomings. In its conceptual framework, in its skillful 
use of monographs and primary materials (the footnotes and bibliography run 
to a hundred pages), and in the success achieved in clarifying the implications 
of the whole analysis for the problems and issues of our time without betrayal 
of scholarly canons, Popular Education and Democratic Thought in America is, 
in my judgment, one of the more important contributions to the history of ideas 
in America that the last decade has seen. 


University of Wisconsin MERLE CURTI 


PROBING THE AMERICAN WEST: PAPERS FROM THE SANTA FE 
CONFERENCE. Edited by K. Ross Toole et al. Introduction by Ray 4. 
Billington. (Santa Fe: Museum of New Mexico Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 216. 


$5.00.) 


IN the spring of 1961 K. Ross Toole and John Alexander Carroll tentatively 
suggested a conference on the history of western Ámerica. The response was a 
gathering of three hundred at Santa Fe that fall, followed by a second meeting at 
Denver in October 1962. These conferences are evidence of life in the old field, 
news that will perplex those who had detected a disappearance comparable to the 
disappearance of the frontier. Three or four hundred registrants do not guarantee 
more than half a dozen geniuses, yet the reports on the two meetings indicate 
a healthy enthusiasm. As a further testament of the Santa Fe meeting, Probing 
the American West presents a sheaf of papers from its program. 

Any such proceedings volume is in peril of being a miscellany in content and 
quality. This volume ran the further hazard of committee editing, to which can 
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be ascribed certain internal inconsistencies. Half a dozen of the papers included 
had prior publication in El Palacio and elsewhere, and some of the most intriguing 
by title for one reason or another do not appear. Among them are John H. Kem- 
ble’s “To Arizona by Sea," Wallace Farnham's “The View from the Union Pa- 
cific," and Alan Swallow's charitable characterization of the history in this field 
as “The Worst Scholarship in the World.” 

By its nature, this book is not a register of the most distinguished scholarship 
in its field. Tt would yield gracefully to a shelf stretching back about six years 
and stocked with monographs such as Great Basin Kingdom, Rebel of the Rock- 
ies, The Health Seekers of Southern California, William Sublette, and Among 
the Mormons, and an equal number of edited document volumes from the desks 
of Hafen, Hammond, Morgan, and company. 

To me, the most successful ventures are the pieces addressed to well-defined, 
modest topics and cast in simple expository form. William T. Hagan's sketch of 
Quannah Parker is an instance and the more convincing because it utilizes the 
insights of ethnology as well as history. Dwight L. Smith's recitation on “Hos- 
kanini: A Gold Mining Venture in Glen Canyon," though the chronicle of a fail- 
ure, is a neat bit of economic history. Also noteworthy is Robert V. Hine's grace- 
ful essay in business history, "Urban Development on the Irvine Ranch." The 
papers that are revisionist in effort or summons seem paradoxically more common- 
place. President Ray A. Billington's contribution is an optimistic overview of the 
conference, the field, and the volume. 

Another estimate would report the historians of the West strongly drawn 
toward exploiting new evidence and reconsidering the old on the Spanish border- 
lands and the American frontier, still quite chary about postfrontier researches, 
and oftentimes indifferent to synthesis. In what it does not contain as well as in 
what it delivers, this volume of proceedings is a revealing document on current 
status in one important area of interest. 


University of California, Los Angeles Joun W. CaucHey 


PURITANS AND YANKEES: THE WINTHROP DYNASTY OF NEW 
ENGLAND, 1630-1717. By Richard S. Dunn. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 379. $7.50.) 


IN writing this study of the four leading Winthrops of seventeenth-century 
New England—the Puritan governor, John; his son, John, Jr.; and the latter's 
two sons, FitzJohn and Wait Still—Mr. Dunn has had the advantage of a 
superb collection of family papers. The Winthrop Manuscripts in the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, only partly published in some fourteen volumes, "prob- 
ably constitute," Dunn writes without exaggeration, "the largest, most variegated 
and most interesting series of private papers in pre-revolutionary Ámerica,” and 
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they have hitherto been only unevenly exploited. The elder John's papers have 
been used again and again, but his son's records, though in part familiar, have 
been surprisingly neglected, and those of the third generation have been almost 
totally ignored. 

This neglect is not accidental. It reflects the almost exclusive preoccupation of 
generations of colonial historians with the early years of settlement and their 
inability to find in the history of the later seventeenth century and early eighteenth 
century anything but an epilogue to the settlements or a prologue to the Revolu- 
tion. Dunn's full treatment of Fitz and Wait (almost half the book is devoted to 
them) helps materially to fill in the turn of the century history of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, and, more important, to make clear the central issues in the 
general history of that era by detailing the brothers' obsessive concern with specu- 
lative land dealings, aping English fashions, and maneuvering within the enor- 
mously complicated and only vaguely understood system of Anglo-American 
politics. 

So clearly original and important is this part of the book that one wonders 
whether the general theme of the "dynasty's" history, which necessitated biog- 
raphies of the first Winthrop and his son, has served Dunn well. His topic, he 
writes, is the history of the family through three generations: “viewed collectively, 
the public careers of the four members of the dynasty—their programs, achieve- 
ments, and failures—are our best index to New England's early development. ... 
the family epitomizes New England's gradual transformation from Puritan to 
Yankee. . . . the secularization of the New England conscience," But since 
“Yankee” is a notoriously vague designation and since, if the New England “con- 
science" had been transformed by 1700, it can hardly be said to have been secu- 
larized, this stated theme proves to be only fitfully relevant. Nor does a sub- 
ordinate theme, the shifting character of New England's relations with the mother 
country, successfully unite the four biographies into an integrated whole. 

Dunn's accounts of the four men provide not one but several quite distinct 
modes of entry into the general history of New England. The elder John's biog- 
raphy is, rather than exemplifies, the political history of the first generation, and 
logic would require that the entire story be retold. Such an account would ob- 
viously be out of place in this book, and Dunn sensibly compromises with a 
two-chapter survey of the major episodes in Winthrop’s life; he does not attempt 
to add more than a judicious interpretation to what is known. In the case of 
the “cosmopolitan, tolerant, worldly, charming, and wily” John, Jr., of whom the 
least that can be said is that he was egregious, the epitomization emerges from 
the narrative only by implication, in the contrast between the subject proper and 
the “increasing pettiness and provinciality of New England society.” The main 
emphasis in these six chapters is placed not on an effort to exemplify many ordi- 
nary lives in the life of this one remarkable man but on detailing major episodes, 
important in themselves, in which he was concerned. A number of these episodes, 
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particularly the long, carefully worked out section on the negotiations for the 
Connecticut charter and the struggle for possession of the Narragansett country, 
are important contributions to seventeenth-century history. This part of the book 
is full of interest, for Winthrop, who ceaselessly struggled against accepting his 
fated role as leader of a cluster of wilderness hamlets, is a fascinating man; but 
by the very nature of their subject's attractiveness these six chapters fall short of 
epitomizing New England's history in the mid-seventeenth century. It is in the 
careers of Fitz and Wait that Dunn's approach works best, for there an impor- 
tant group in society, if not the whole of society, is truly exemplified. Much of the 
narrative in this section is new, and the passages that review familiar episodes, 
like the account of the rebellion against Andros, contain fresh material from the 
Winthrop papers. The two brothers have none of the charm of their father or 
the impressiveness of their grandfather; they emerge from Dunn's pages, in fact, 
as decidedly unappealing figures, endlessly grasping for petty, personal advantages. 
But Dunn realizes that their struggles, however selfish and trivial, were part of 
the history of early American politics, and we know more about that obscure 
subject as a result of his thorough book. 


Harvard University BERNARD BAILYN 


A PEOPLE AMONG PEOPLES: QUAKER BENEVOLENCE IN EIGHT- 
EENTH-CENTURY AMERICA. By Sydney V. James. [Publication of the 
Center for the Study of the History of Liberty in America, Harvard Univer- 
sity.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. xv, 405. $8.00.) 


James's thesis is that American Quakers espoused humanitarianism to vindi- 
cate their character in a society in which they were destined to be a permanent 
and perhaps isolated minority. Originally devoted to asceticism and the renuncia- 
tion of worldly activity not consistent with inner conviction, Quakers found them- 
selves the dominant social element in early Pennsylvania and succumbed to the 
temptation to direct the government. There was a basic incongruity, however, 
between public leadership and the practice of their faith. Nothing in their creed 
fitted them to rule. The decline of spiritual values became a matter of deep con- 
cern among Friends as wealthy Quakers took on the modes of their social class 
and Quaker "Politiques" supported war measures. 

The secularization of the Quaker community was arrested by a pietistic revival 
which, although opposed by rich and powerful members of the church, converted 
the body of members to a reaffirmation of principle. Confronted, at the outbreak 
of the French and Indian War, by a clear choice between compromising belief 
or relinquishing power, the church, under the influence of reformers, obliged its 
members to retire from government and thereby renounced aspiration to. secular” 
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rule. Greater trials were in store during the American Revolution when the refusal 
of Quakers to support the patriot cause incurred the stigma of disloyalty and 
threatened to alienate the majority of the people. 

The solution to the problem was found in the amplification of the Quaker 
doctrine of charity. Obligation to practice benevolence had been restricted to the 
intercourse of Friends. The concept of charity was enlarged in the mid-eighteenth 
century to include church action in behalf of friendly relations with Indians, 
Negro emancipation, and the abolition of the slave trade. Finally, under necessity 
of proving that their abjuration of war sprang from conscience and that their 
sectarian ways were compatible with responsible citizenship, Quakers turned to 
humanitarianism as the chief mode of conveying the values of their religion to 
outsiders. By its evocation of religious impulses, humanitarianism helped to per- 
petuate and unify the Quaker church in an evolving society. It linked Quakers 
with outsiders in vital activities and sustained the importance of the church in 
American life. 

This excellent book adheres too closely to its central interpretation in giving 
no credit to the general advance of humanitarianism in the last half of the eight- 
centh century. Since it 1s not about politics it can be excused from a more exten- 
sive treatment of Quaker politics in Pennsylvania. But it would seem pertinent 
for the author to have put more emphasis upon the American Revolution, when 
the Quaker church was laid under heavy stress by conflicting claims upon the 
loyalties of its members. Apart from such cavils, however, it is a very good book. 
Its major thesis is illuminating, and the book as a whole is a rich elucidation of 
Quaker mentality. The church is viewed from within, and all its actions are 
rendered in terms of the working of religious principle. A study in depth, this 
book is invested with a keen sense of the times. 


University of Maryland E. James FERGUSON 


JOHN J. CRITTENDEN: THE STRUGGLE FOR THE UNION. By Albert 
D. Kirwan. ([Lexington:] University of Kentucky Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 514. 
$8.50.) 


One of the most difficult chapters in the history of American democracy is 
that dealing with the decline of the use of real issues and principles and the 
increasing recourse to symbols, romance, smears, lies, prejudice, and hate, that 
rise of demagoguery, which marked the contests of the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The efforts of men of statesmanlike potential, who sought to arrest this 
tendency by cultivating the art of accommodation, were vain. Calhoun, Clay, Crit- 
tenden, and Webster failed, and a devastating social war resulted. 

John J. Crittenden, the last of those gifted in the craft of accommodation, has 
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long awaited a biographer. His daughter published his life in 1871, but it was 
largely a series of copious quotations from his correspondence and his speeches. 
In the meantime his voluminous papers, accumulated over half a century of active 
public life, had been divided and in part lost sight of. For a long time a collec- 
tion in the Library of Congress, much used by scholars, appeared to be all that 
had survived, but in recent years other significant sections, in one way or another, 
have been restored to the public domain. 'The University of Kentucky, the Filson 
Club, and the State Historical Society located in Crittenden's home state became 
centers of mobilization and research. Under the leadership of Clark and his asso- 
ciates at the University of Kentucky the ground broken by Coulter has been 
industriously and effectively tilled. Dean Kirwan undertook his study at the 
psychological time, the time when the returns were in. 

Crittenden's career reached from the War of 1812 into the Civil War and 
was lived in about equal parts in the sensitive area of border Kentucky and the 
feverish national capital. To treat a career as long as Crittenden's without resort- 
ing to the “life and times" technique and to compass the whole within a single 
volume of less than five hundred pages have been formidable problems. They 
have been solved not by literary art nor by any peculiarly adroit synthesis but by a 
chronological episodic progression that has created an image remarkably accurate, 
The many complex situations in which Crittenden was involved are frequently 
deftly suggested rather than elaborately explained. The complexity of Kentucky 
politics and the sectional rivalry from 1824 to 1863 are treated in this way in a 
reasonably successful fashion, although the compactness of the narrative, upon 
occasion, leaves the reader without certain essential information as in the treat- 
ment of the proposed Lecompton Constitution in Kansas and in Congress. While 
this compression may mar a complete understanding of the "times," it detracts 
little, if any, from the “life.” 

The author has been the first to exploit the whole corpus of the scattered 
Crittenden material, and his portrait of the man can be called definitive. He has 
divided his career into three sections: those years in which Crittenden was Clay's 
lieutenant, the period in which he was trying to keep the Whig party in effective 
operation, and the final heartbreaking effort at sectional accommodation. Critten- 
den suffered from his loyalty to Clay, for that statesman took so long to die. When 
he at length came into his own, he was nearly seventy, and there was little left of 
him or his party. Also the time for accommodation, the specialty he had learned 
from Clay, was past. He had no party to make him President, and the sectional 
bitterness was beyond compromise. He could only fail. He was a man of talent, 
generally content with second place, who never was to enter the front rank in 
Rome though he was admittedly one of the leaders in his Iberian villages amidst 
the Bluegrass. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. Nicos 
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THE POLITICS OF CONSERVATION: CRUSADES AND CONTROVER- 
SIES, 1897—1913. By Elmo R. Richardson. [University of California Publica- 
tions in History, Volume LXX.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 207. $4.00.) 


IN a representative democracy, politics, including public administration, is a 
great catalyst, possibly the only one, transferring ideas and ideals into public 
policy. If this needs proving, Elmo Richardson has given us ample evidence in 
The Politics of Conservation. 

Richardson has examined and reports on conservation as "the epitome of the 
Progressive Era." His development is based largely upon evidence that has lain 
in "archives and historical societies of the states west of the Rocky Mountains." 
His purpose clearly stated is to examine "the specific theme of conservation as a 
political issue." The new perspective that he brings shows, among other things, 
that the West is not a monolith but actually an imperial vastness, parts of which 
differ from each other as the whole West does from the nation east of the Rockies. 

Conservation, defined by the context as public administration of publicly 
owned natural resources, relies upon “technical planning and administration.” By 
its very nature, conservation is a management rather than a policy function in 
government or in business. Át the turn of the twentieth century there was minimal 
express legislative mandate for such administration and technical planning. Rich- 
ardson outlines the skillful political maneuverings of the small coterie of dedicated 
conservationists led by Gifford Pinchot, ably assisted by President “Theodore 
Roosevelt, who turned “an idealistic theory shared by a few men . . . into a prag- 
matic policy of government that changed the course of the country's economic 
development." 

Its success rested in large measure upon the willingness of Presidents to with- 
draw, sometimes with and sometimes without the express authority of law, 
millions of acres of public lands from the operation of the public land laws. 
These, of course, contemplated tbeir transfer from federal ownership. Needless to 
report, such wholesale withdrawals aroused thousands of citizens who felt they 
had a right to appropriate public land at a time and place of their own choosing. 
As seems inevitable in a democracy, this controversy moved from the dull plane 
of constitutionality and public policy to the exciting one of personality. 

Richardson's appraisal of the Pinchot-Ballinger affair is skillful and judicious. 
His historiographical note, although brief, is as important a contribution as he 
makes. In brief, Richardson, like the congressional committee that investigated 
the issue, clears Ballinger of any wrongdoing in his administration of the Depart- 
ment of thé Interior. He cites Ballinger's record of excellent administration of 
the General Land Office, of which he was commissioner for a time under Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and the support of such conservationists as the chief of the Geo- 
logical Survey. Pinchot is shown as a gifted, zealous, dedicated, aggressive forestry 
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chief, willing and able to drive from public life another man whom he and his 
circle came to distrust. Richardson takes pains to note, however, that many of 
- the misgivings that these men came to have about Ballinger were not recorded 
in their private communications at the time of the incidents. He accepts Ballinger's 
own interpretation that he was a conservationist who differed from the Pinchot 
brand by his belief that more explicit authorization from Congress was needed. 
Ballinger also espoused what may have been the real heresy, that the states and 
private enterprise could effect conservation as well as the national government. 

Richardson's blow-by-blow account of the controversies as public land con- 
vention succeeded public land convention and the partisan response to them 
obscures the sharp focus promised in his excellent preface. The continuity falters 
in places. Several references, as to Ballinger's dissatisfactions with his successor, 
Walter Fisher, are in such context that their discussion seems anticlimactic. This, 
together with some minor inaccuracies, leads to speculation about the sufficiency 
. of its editorial review. 

Richardson closes his account with 1913 and this judgment: “The workings 
of politics thus removed the traditional obstacles of provincialism and partisan- 
ship. The desirability of Federal conservation was no longer an issue." One would 
not be wise to conclude from this, however, that there have not been some very 
sharp rear-guard actions. And there may be more. Other books on this heady 
mixture of conservation and politics are in order. 


Bureau of Land Management Jerry A. O'CALLAGHAN 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE FIRST HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCE. By Calvin DeArmond Davis. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press 
for the American Historical Association. 1962. Pp. xii, 236. $5.00.) 


Mr. Davis has helpfully, and sometimes entertainingly, filled in the details 
of a familiar episode in nineteenth-century diplomatic history. In this Beveridge 
Award book of 1961 he retells the story of the First Hague Conference from 
its inception in the Tsar’s rescript of August 24, 1898, to President McKinley’s 
appointment of the first American judges to the Permanent Court of Arbitration. - 
The most interesting feature of the new analysis is the portrayal, largely from 
personal papers, of the character and activities of the secretary of the American 
delegation, George Frederick William Holls. 

An American of German parentage, an international lawyer and scholar of 
reputation, Holls was keenly ambitious for a diplomatic career and saw a pos- 
sible road to it through participation in the conference. Through what his good 
friend, Andrew D. White, described as his "pushing ways," and the good offices 
of another friend, Assistant Secretary of State David Jayne Hill, he got himself 
named secretary (not, as he desired, secretary and counsel) of the American 
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delegation. So persistent was he in his efforts to influence the make-up of the 
delegation and the instructions to it, that McKinley remarked to Secretary John 
Hay, upon making the appointment: “At least we will get him out of the coun- 
try for a while.” At the conference, Holls's officiousness antagonized several of 
his colleagues, including Captain A. T. Mahan. It seems clear, however, that he 
served the delegation well, especially in helping to secure adoption of the con- 
vention providing for the Permanent Court of Arbitration, but his claim that 
it was primarily his persuasiveness, during a hurried visit to Berlin, that induced 
Germany to accept the court is shown to have been exaggerated. After the court 
convention bad been ratified, Holls took it upon himself to visit Berlin, Vienna, 
and St. Petersburg, where he was received by the two Emperors and the Tsar. 
Having hoped, perhaps, that he would be named one of the American judges 
on the court panel, he had the satisfaction of being appointed instead by both 
the King of Siam and the Shah of Persia. Regrettably, a heart attack ended his 
life two years thereafter. 

Holls supplies most of the color and drama in the narrative, but the mon- 
ograph as a whole is a workmanlike account of the American role in the con- 
ference. The obstructionism of the naval and military members of the delegation, 
especially Mahan, is well brought out, as are the quick retreat of the delegation 
from its initial idea of a court with compulsory jurisdiction and what seems today 
its foolishly exaggerated concern for the Monroe Doctrine. Davis’ appraisal of 
the conference is close to that generally accepted. It was, he thinks, "essentially a 
failure." 


Williamsville, New York Jourus W. Prarr 


TEAPOT DOME: OIL AND POLITICS IN THE 1920's. By Burl Noggle. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 234. $6.00.) 


Serious misconceptions have come to exist about Teapot Dome, and this book 
should help greatly in correcting them. John Ise’s United States Oil Policy (1926) 
was a pioneering attempt to see the leasing scandals in a meaningful framework. 
It considered the questionable leases in relation to public land policy and the 
petroleum industry over a period of many years. Now Professor Noggle has, in 
some respects, brought the subject up to date by focusing on Teapot Dome, poli- 
tics, and personalities in the 1920’s. Among his personalities are conservation 
leaders such as Robert M. La Follette, Gifford Pinchot, and Harry Slattery. 
The main weakness of the book is its brevity. For Teapot Dome, seen in rela- 
tion to conservation policy and the “times,” is a vast subject. 

Most admirable is the author’s judicious use of manuscripts and a wide array 
of sources, many of which were not available until recently. He is fair to all 
persons, but some will conclude that he is overly considerate of Secretary Albert 
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B. Fall, as in the following passage: "Whether he deserved the guilt that the 
public and the courts assigned him, whether indeed he was simply a scapegoat 
for the entire [Harding] administration, is an insoluble question. . . ." The main 
conclusion of the book seems to be that the "crux of Teapot Dotar s history lay 
in the 1924 election,” and that, in that election, the scandal “was as embarrassing 
to some Democrats as it was to some Republicans. . . .” There is an excellent 
section on William G. McAdoo and his presidential ambitions, frustrated in 1924 
largely because the scandal had touched him. In my opinion, the most interest- 
ing part of the study, and perhaps the most original, is in the last two chapters: 
"Interlude" (1924 to 1928) and "The Residue of Teapot Dome." 

- Some features of the book are excellent; others are disappointing. Pictures and 
cartoons are well chosen; footnotes often are chock-full of information; the bib- 
liographical note is really a good, critical essay. The most serious weakness is the 
omission of facts and incidents that seem thoroughly relevant to any evaluation of 
Teapot Dome. Secretary Fall is the key figure, but his actions in 1921-1923 are 
not traced in detail. The book's usefulness would be enhanced if the index were 
based less upon names and more upon subjects and issues. Such criticisms aside, 
this study will be indispensable for an understanding of Teapot Dome and for 
politics of the 1920’s. 


University of Illinois J. Leonard Bares 


ROOSEVELT AND HOWE. By Alfred B. Rollins, Jr. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1962. Pp. xii, 479, xviii. $5.95.) 


Lovis McHenry Howe, the wizened, messy, asthmatic little “medieval gnome" 
of the early New Deal, is an intriguing character about whom it has long been 
the delight of journalists, politicians, and historians to speculate. It has been 
common knowledge that he threw in his lot with Franklin D. Roosevelt while he 
was an Albany correspondent and FDR was a state senator, and he remained 
a trusted and loyal subordinate for a quarter of a century. Frank Freidel was 
able to piece together much of the Howe story in the three volumes of his Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt published to date, but still gaps remained (especially on Howe's 
pre-Roosevelt period), and questions persisted. Lela Stiles’s The Man behind 
Roosevelt (1954), a lively reminiscence by a devoted secretary, was less a biography 
than grist for a biographer’s mill. 

When he joined Roosevelt, Howe was forty-one, a cynical, shrewd, sickly, 
unlucky newspaperman who had been born in Indiana and grew to manhood at 
Saratoga Springs. He had recently been a sort of political manager for the re- 
former Thomas Mott Osborne. Howe needed a break, and Rollins makes it clear 
that Roosevelt needed a devoted friend just when Howe happened along. Howe's 
chief contribution was, of course, his energetic detail work to further the political 
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fortunes of his chief. He was also a confirmed naysayer (but one who "went 
along" after a decision was made), and something of a court jester, fond of 
amateur theatricals and corny doggerel. The election of 1932 was the high point 
of Howe's life. Although FDR appointed him “Secretary to the President," Howe's 
failing health and inability to master intricacies of high policy kept him from 
being a truly important influence in the early New Deal. His death in April 1936 
came after a prolonged illness and after his real influence had long since dis- 
appeared. 

Rollins spent over a decade in diligent pursuit of the rather elusive Howe, 
in an effort to find the facts about his subject and to determine the real nature 
of the relationship between Howe and Roosevelt. Rollins based his operations in 
the Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, but ranged widely to turn up people for 
interview and to find fresh manuscript materials, Two collections still in private 
bands, the Howe “Personal Papers" owned by the Howe children, and the Os- 
borne Papers at Auburn, New York, yielded an especially rich documentation. 
The result is a major addition to the scholarly literature about Roosevelt, as well 
as a richly detailed account of the relations between two vivid, and spectacularly 
contrasting, characters. Rollins, in spite of his years of commitment to this study, 
shows no tendency to overrate Howe in the field of policy making: “Howe had 
too much personal devotion to be a Joe Tumulty or a Sherman Adams, too little 
interest in public policy to be a Colonel House or a Harry Hopkins. His relation- 
ship with F.D.R. came close to being a unique phenomenon of American poli- 
tics." 

The principal criticism one can make of Rollins’ book is probably an unfair 
one. Even though Howe's importance to history comes from his relationship with 
Roosevelt, he is surely worth a scholarly biography of his own. In this book, 
Rollins' sense of proportion forces him to give much space to already known data 
on FDR. Rollins! writing is clear, his tone is dispassionate, and his knowledge 
of the workings of practical politics is full and rich. The publisher has given this 
absorbing and important work an clegant format and has continued his much- 
appreciated policy of putting footnotes where they belong. 


University of Washington Rosert E. Burke 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF BRAZIL, 1695-1750: GROWING PAINS OF A 
COLONIAL SOCIETY. By C. R. Boxer. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press in cooperation with the Sociedade de Estudos His- 
tóricos Dom Pedro Segundo, Rio de Janeiro. 1962. Pp. xiii, 443. $8.50.) 


Trus, Professor Boxer's third monograph on colonial Brazil, produced under 
the auspices of the Sociedade de Estudos Históricos Dom Pedro Segundo and - 
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the Diarios Associados, is based on wide archival research in Brazil, scarce printed 
collections of source materials, rare contemporary works, and standard mono- 
graphs and articles in scholarly periodicals, Previous research in Portugal, Africa, - 
and Brazil and supplemental material in the British Museum and the Public 
Record Office buttressed his findings. With his Salvador de Sá and the Struggle 
for Brazil and Angola, 1602-1686, and the intensive investigation of three dec- 
ades of the same period in his The Dutch in Brazil, 1624-1654, Boxer has now 
covered the heart of Brazilian colonial history. 

The study begins at a time when the Empire was in the grip of a prolonged 
economic crisis. It ends with the death of Joáo V in 1750 when, by the Treaty 
of Madrid, Brazil attained what subsequently proved to be its present boundaries. 
By the latter date Brazil weighed more heavily in the balance than Portugal, 
and the foundations of independence had been laid, for “the larger and richer 
will not" in the long run “consent to be ruled by the smaller and poorer." 

The introductory chapter sets the stage by presenting the interdependence of 
the Portugal-Brazil-Africa triangle of the late seventeenth century. Thereafter the 
approach is regional. Chapters 11 and mr focus on the gold rush and the opening 

of the mining area. Chapter rv is concerned with the French seizure of Rio. Chap- 
ter v moves to the planters and peddlers of Pernambuco and Chapter vi to the 
saints and sinners of Bahia. Chapters vi and vm return to the mining area of 
the Rich Town of Black Gold and the Diamond District; Chapter 1x concentrates 
on the backlands of Bahia, Piauf, and Rio Grande do Sul, and Chapter x, on the 
westward movement of the frontier. Chapter xr ends the regional approach with a 
discussion of missionaries and settlers in Amazonia. The text concludes with a 
synthesis that both summarizes the book and surveys the Empire in 1750. 

The volume is not a narrative history. It is, rather, a sociological and economic 
study that focuses on individuals: the great and the small, master and slave, saint 
and sinner, the governing and the governed, in town, plantation, and ranch, on 
the coastal plain and in the backlands, with an interest in what these individuals 
ate and drank, how they dressed, the houses in which they lived and the churches 
in which they worshipped, in the products of their labors, in the pleasures and 
hardships of the settled areas and the rude backlands, and in debts and riches, 
justice and corruption, laws, taxes, oppression, revolt, morality, and miscegena- 
tion. The result is an authoritative, dynamic portrayal, redolent of the times. 

The final hundred pages are devoted to an appendix containing data on com- 
modity prices, crown revenue, quint and capitation taxes, slave matriculation, con- 
tracts and tolls, cargoes of the Brazil fleets, Portuguese money, weights and meas- 
ures, and chronological tables, a personalia chapter, a glossary, footnotes, and a 
descriptive bibliography. 


Duke University ALAN K. MANCHESTER 
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EL HEROE NINO DE LA INDEPENDENCIA: PEDRO ACEVEDO 
TEJADA. By Mario Germán Romero. Foreword by Bernardo ]. Caycedo. 
[Biblioteca de Historia Nacional, Volume CIL] (Bogotá: Editorial Kelly. 
1962. Pp. 226.) 

DOS VIDAS NO EJEMPLARES: PEDRO FERMÍN DE VARGAS; 
MANUEL MALLO. By Alberto Miramón. [ Academía Colombiana de His- 
toria, Biblioteca Eduardo Santos, Volume XXIV.] (Bogotá: Publicaciones 
Editoriales. 1962. Pp. 268.) 

LOS ALMEYDAS: EPISODIOS DE LA RESISTENCIA PATRIOTA 
CONTRA EL EJÉRCITO PACIFICADOR DE TIERRA FIRME. By 
Oswaldo Díaz Díaz. [Biblioteca de Historia Nacional, Volume XCIX.] 
(Bogotá: Editorial A B C. 1962. Pp. xv, 318.) 


Tuzsr three books have much in common although the training and person- 
alities of the authors are different. They are neither very good nor defective 
studies dealing with limited subjects and adding little to general knowledge, 
though a good case can be made for the Díaz Díaz book. While they are welcome 
additions to the history of the war of independence in northern South America, 
they are not important. 'The books are biographical, and they sketch the lives of 
five secondary personalities. Such personalities are indeed the lifeblood of history, 
and to concentrate only on important persons (and events) is to build an edifice on 
strong foundations but without doors and walls. 

Romero's book deals with a conscientious army officer, Pedro Acevedo T'ejada 
(1799-1827), who joined the Colombian patriotic cause at the age of eleven and 
died as a colonel at the age of twenty-eight. 'The documentation was taken from a 
private archive and adds interesting information of a minor nature to the war of 
independence in this region and the dissolution of greater Colombia as consti- 
tuted by Bolívar. Written with love and dedication, the book lacks critical scholar- 
ship. 

In a similar book, Miramón discusses the lives of two rascals. Pedro Fermín de 
Vargas (1762-1812?) of Colombia, classified as a precursor of independence, was 
a small Miranda, whom he knew and admired. Also a world traveler (adven- 
turer) and a Don Juan, he apparently was assassinated in New York. Manuel 
Mallo (1771-1838), born in Popayán, Colombia, moved as a child to Venezuela, 
and in 1788 went to Madrid where he became a member of the corrupt Spanish 
court and a lover of the voluptuous Queen María Luisa. For the rest of his life 
he was part of the palace intrigues, his fortunes going up and down but ending 
ingloriously. The life of Fermín de Vargas might have had some significance, 
but there is little in that of Manuel Mallo. The most interesting vignette covers 
the meeting of young Bolívar and María Luisa at Mallo's apartment in 1799. 

Díaz Díaz' book, unquestionably the best of the three, is well written and 
based on new and careful primary documentation. The Alymedas brothers (Am- 
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brosio and Vicente) were extremely rich landed criollos in Colombia. They 
joined the early struggle for independence and became colorful and effective 
guerrilla leaders after the Spanish reoccupation, by Morillo and others, in 1816- 
1817. They fought bravely during the occupation until the Bolivarian forces 
again liberated Colombia in 1819. Ás early as 1813 Ambrosio had a dispute with 
the then little-known General Bolívar, A man with a long memory, Bolívar did 
not forget the 1813 incident. The Alymedas, with their distinguished war records, 
were pushed aside to become private citizens. The guerrilla campaign is outlined 
most vividly. The lack of good maps, the long quotations from documents, and 
the uncritical approach are shortcomings. 


University of South Florida CHARLES W, ARNADE 


MEXICO: REVOLUTION TO EVOLUTION, 1940-1960. By Howard F. 
Cline. [Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. xiv, 375. $6.75.) 


Dr. Howard F. Cline in this volume brings his earlier study (The United 
States and Mexico) up to date. For readers unacquainted with Mexican history, 
the author provides an introduction of about 150 pages and then launches into his 
study of the period from 1940 to 1960, The reader is at once impressed by the 
amazing array of statistics presented. These deal with practically all phases of 
Mexican life: the rapid broadening of the democratic process, the political con- 
stants that have to be taken into consideration in a country like Mexico, the rise 
and influence of education, agrarianism, and industrial development. Finally, 
there is an analysis of the foreign relations of Mexico, which emphasizes the 
nation's leadership among Latin American republics owing to its emergence into. 
its own peculiar but successful brand of democracy. By 1960, possessed of power 
and initiative, it occupied a position demanding the respect and consideration of 
both New and Old World nations. 

Unable to accommodate all his statistics in the narrative, the author has added 
an appendix of some twenty pages, and further provides a fifteen-page bibliogra- 
phy, appropriately classifying titles for the use of later students. 

Cline is definitely optimistic about Mexico and its prospects though he recog- 
nizes its geographical and other natural handicaps in comparisons of soil and cli- 
matic (especially rainfall) conditions as compared with the United States, Ar- 
gentina, Australia, and Europe. Further, his study of the population shows the 
astonishingly small amount of immigration and the widespread linguistic handi- 
caps of the varied Indian peoples even to the present day. In spite of these difficul- 
ties he emphasizes the striking development arising from one of the highest popu- 
lation increases in the world, coupled with rapid industrial expansion and urban 
development. To be specific, a population increase of some 3 per cent per year 
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has actually been more than matched by a growth of the gross national product of 
nearly 4 per cent per year. The foreign investor lost heavily in the readjustments 
from 1910 to 1940 and was left with a well-founded suspicion of all Mexican ven- 
tures. In spite of this skepticism, the foreigner was so reassured that in the decade 
following 1940 he trebled his investments in Mexico, and then doubled them again 
from 1950 to 1958. 

Yes, here in a small volume that almost staggers by its sheer quantity of facts 
is an optimistic report on the last twenty years of Mexican life. It is a volume 
that calls for more than a mere reading; it is worthy of study. 


University of South Carolina W. H. CaLLcorr 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF HISTORY: CONFUCIUS TO TOYNBEE. By Alban G. 
Widgery. (New York: Humanities Press, 1961. Pp. 260. $5.50.) Philosophy of history 
exerts a powerful attraction upon philosophers of religion. Widgery, one of the most 
venerable and erudite of religious philosophers, has yielded a book to that attraction 
which he admits to have felt strongly for forty years. In it he offers some historically 
relevant gleanings out of "a great part of a long life" devoted to philosophical investi- 
gation of religious thought and religious experience. But even as he moves into philoso- 
phy of history, he does not leave philosophy of religion, The thinkers selected and the 
elements of their thought emphasized in his discussion are those of particular interest to 
the scholar whose subject area is religion in history or history in religion, rather than 
history as such. Of the more than 150 figures dealt with in the book's 260 pages, hardly a 
fourth are identifiable as historians. The rest are philosophers, theologians, and religious 
thinkers. Among the historians discussed, those with an interest in philosophy of reli- 
gion are accorded greater coverage. Beard, who had an interpretation of history of some 
significance, has but eight lines of text, while Guizot's religious view of civilization 
receives something over a hundred. The organizational scheme of the book is also drawn 
from philosophy of religion. Thus, in the words of the publishers, Part One, "General 
Conceptions of History— Oriental and Occidental,” describes “the conceptions of his 
tory implied in wide-spread religions and cultures, Confucian and Taoist, Hindu and 
Buddhist, Zoroastrian and Muslim, Greek and Roman, Jewish and Christian." Part Two, 
"Particular Theories of History—Occidental,” utilizes a tripartite classification into 
naturalist, absolute idealist, and personal theist conceptions, which Widgery has utilized 
before in works of religious philosophy. In part this classification scheme is manifested 
in chapter headings. But in even greater measure it constitutes not merely an organiza- 
tional principle, but an evaluative one that runs through most chapters, if not through 
all. Despite a profession in the preface that his "exposition is only incidentally critical"— 
he promises to present his own conclusions in a later volume—he has been unable to 
conceal his dislike for the first two of his categories, a dislike that he proclaimed ten 
years ago in What Is Religion? Historians are likely to find this book a useful, though 
cursory, survey of a rather large number of significant interpretations of history. They 
may well be disturbed by the lack of historical objectivity that results from an organiza- 
tional scheme based upon evaluative criteria. Of greater concern is the artificiality of 
that scheme which, by distracting the scholar into critical evaluation, tempts him to do 
violence to the developing historical individualities that constitute the real configuration 
of the historical world. 

University of Oregon LLoyp R. SORENSON 


POUR UNE HISTOIRE 4 PART ENTIÈRE. By Lucien Febvre. [Bibliothèque 
générale de l'École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI* Section.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1962. 
Pp. 859.) This third volume of “Combats pour l'Histoire" completes the compiled 
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articles and reviews of a devoted historian and a great teacher. His greatness as a historian 
rests solidly on other works. Here his work as critic and historian of bons sens permits 
the reader to do two things: he may review over thirty years of continental historiogra- 
phical developments as interpreted and evaluated by one of the founders of the current 
school of French history, or he may look for a perceptive, tolerant, and judicious scholar 
exhorting others to be daring in their methods, while conveying that he knew how 
difficult such a task was himself. As a reviewer, the cofounder of Annales combined 
the old school's emphasis on organization, clarity of expression, and repugnance for 
jargon with a passionate desire to experiment. Febvre planned this work himself; its 
organizational progression from geography, economy, society, technology, ideas, and 
"sentiments" presents his final commitment to a monumental program for the writing 
of history. His determinism was tempered by bon sens; at every turn Febvre stressed 
the need for seeing the whole, and for never losing sight of man in any structure 
imposed by historians on the past So much is wholesome in Febvre. There was no 
national bias though he was in every way a Frenchman; there was no parochialism 
about other disciplines or systematic rejection of traditional history. He held up Michelet 
as a model while asking historians to seek new sources and use statistics. With the 
exception, perhaps, of his views on popular revolts in the sixteenth century, Febvre's 
work remains as fresh and pertinent today as it was suggestive and inspirational to 
young historians over the last fifty years. 

Columbia University Onzsr RANUM 


GRUNDLAGEN DES GESCHICHTSUNTERRICHTS. By Ernst Wilmanns. (New 
ed.; Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Verlag. 1962. Pp. 188. DM 13.80.) This volume is the 
revision of the earlier work of the late Ernst Wilmanns, History Instruction—Founda- 
tions of Its Methodology (1949). The author worked on the revision of the manuscript 
until his death in 1960. Now it appears in book form, basically as he left it, with the 
cooperation of his daughter, Gerda Wilmanns. This is not a handbook of various class- 
room teaching methods. The seven chapter headings are: “The Theoretical Principles 
of History,” “The Learning of History," “The Teaching of History," "Instruction Con- 
ditioned by Youth Psychology," "Introduction to the Use of Historical Terms," “The 
Objectives of History Instruction,” and “The Selection of Historical Content.” In this 
last chapter, the author suggests the advisability of having the courage of omission. 
The treatise tends relatively more toward the theoretical and the philosophical bases 
than the science of instruction in history. It has much to do with such concepts as the 
nature of history, historical integration, and historical facts as actualities or mental 
constructions. It envisages the three outcomes of history instruction as the development 
of ethical consciousness, as the cultivation of a sense of responsibility, and as the devel- 
opment of the pupil personality. 'The author would have history related to the daily 
life of the pupils. He recognizes the principle of continuity and believes that the past 
lives on in the present and in the future. Yet he warns against viewing history as an 
accumulation of examples of parallels between the past and the happenings and tasks of 
the present, and likewise against attempting to draw moralizing lessons from history. 
In the newly added seventh chapter in this revised edition, Wilmanns presents a criti- 
cal appraisal of the current trend in the German schools toward “exemplarischer” or 
“paradigmatischer” history instruction. It is a trend toward the vertical organization of 
subject matter content around themes, toward type or illustrative area studies, toward 
unitary organization, toward what is referred to in pedagogical literature as the "unit 
method" of teaching. 

Haile Sellassie 1 Untversity RoBerT La FoLLETTE 
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A HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE, By James Parkes. (Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books. 1962. Pp. viii 9-254. $5.00.) "The fascination of Jewish history,” writes the 
author in one of his chapters, "is the successive or simultaneous encounters of the 
Jewish people with different non-Jewish societies." It is this preoccupation with "en- 
counters" that is the central motif of Dr. Parkes's volume. His most original analysis 
of the interaction of cultures is to be found in his discussion of medieval anti-Semitism. 
What was "abnormal" about early Judaeophobia, Parkes makes clear, was its emergence 
not from contemporary issues, but rather from the Christian version of their own past 
history in the Bible, Were they true Christians or renegade Jews, they wondered. Both - 
peoples, after all, claimed the promises contained in the same book. Neither people 
was able to avoid contact with the other, or the other's claims. Conversely, Moslem 
toleration of the Jews was based largely upon the wider gulf between Islam and Judaism. 
Here, each people was in fact capable of ignoring the other. These occasional insights, 
summarized from the author's earlier and valuable studies on anti-Semitism, are unhap- 
pily not matched in the later chapters of this book. He offers no evaluation of the 
economic factors responsible for Jewish emancipation, nor of the cultural factors that 
influenced the birth of Jewish nationalism, nor of the peculiar and unique relationship 
between the Jews and Nazi Pan-Germanism, Near Eastern diplomacy is not so much as 
mentioned in his discussion on Palestine, nor the impact of European culture on 
modern Jewish thought. The author's emphasis upon "encounters" has, moreover, 
severely limited the book's value either as narrative or interpretive history. One won- 
ders, indeed, if this slim essay is really intended as a volume of history at all. There is 
no discussion whatever of the origins of the Hebrews, of Moses, of Sinai, of the Bible, of 
the Prophets. The Talmud, that monumental corpus of law and lore which dominated 
Jewish life for seven centuries, rates a page and a half in Parkes's book (he devotes four 
pages to the problem of usury, and eleven pages to the wanderings of the Marranos). 
The author has in fact chosen to ignore altogether the raw material of orthodox his- 
toriography; there are no biographies in the volume, no quotations, perhaps twenty to 
thirty listed dates, a bibliography totaling fifty entries—all but two in English. In view 
of these curious omissions, one wonders if the author entertained a specialized purpose 
outside the framework of popular scholarship. If he did, his introduction is silent on 
this point. 

Brandeis University Howard M, SAcHAR 


THE GROWTH OF MEDICAL THOUGHT. By Lester S. King. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 254. $5.50.) Possibly because the practice of medi- 
cine has always contained a large empirical element, the more reflective doctors through- 
out history have been deeply concerned with developing a rationale, that is, seeking to 
create order out of a mass of observations. Lester S. King, a pathologist who combines 
a taste for philosophy and history with an exceedingly facile pen, is well qualified to 
discuss intellectual developments in medicine, In his last book, on eighteenth-century 
medicine, King demonstrated that he was a master of the informal chatty essay, a decep- 
tively simple form of writing into which he manages to slip much information and 
many perceptive comments. The Growth of Medical Thought also consists of a group of 
essays, ranging from Greek medicine to what the author speaks of as present-day 
"molecular medicine." Rather than engulf his reader in details, King has selected key 
figures in the Greek, Roman, Renaissance, and modern periods and has shown how 
these individuals both modified and reflected the thinking of their times. By analyzing 
their writings thoroughly and by considering their works in the light of accepted modes 
of thought and existing bodies of factual material, he has given us a picture of brilliant 
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individuals whose ideas frequently may have been wrong but whose logic was almost 
unimpeachable. The one name that always stands out in Roman and medieval medicine 
is that of Galen. His writings conditioned medical thought for many centuries, and 
it was inevitable that when the skeptics of the Renaissance overthrew the accepted 
authorities, the works of Galen should fall into ill repute. Modern historical research 
has done much to restore Galen's tarnished glory, and King not only dispels the mis- 
conceptions about Galen, but brings the reader to a new appreciation for this remark- 
ably able and intelligent medical thinker. Galen's assumption, for example, that the 
blood passed from the right ventricle of the heart to the left by means of invisible pores 
in the septum has been ridiculed in recent centuries. Yet, as the author points out, if 
we assume that the blood does not circulate, Galen's theory has much in its favor. In 
his final chapter King reflects upon modern medicine, pointing out that the present 
pattern of medical research, although more subtle, refined, and discriminating, still 
follows that of centuries past—observations lead to inferences, and from these arise new 
concepts which in time fall before new viewpoints and more acute observations in a 
never-ending spiral. Too frequently social and intellectual historians overlook the field 
of medicine and public health; King, who writes lucidly and with considerable grace, 
has done much to redress the balance. 

University of Pittsburgh Joun Durry 


AMERICAN DOCTORS AND GERMAN UNIVERSITIES: A CHAPTER IN 
INTERNATIONAL INTELLECTUAL RELATIONS, 1870-1914. By Thomas Neville 
Bonner. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 210. $4.25.) Based on 
personal investigations abroad and in this country, this book presents a chapter in 
medical history which, though of special interest to physicians, is also highly relevant to 
the present status of American medicine and public health, and, therefore, to every citi- 
zen. The period covered by the volume is 1870-1914. The former date marks the practi- 
cal start of the migration of American physicians to Germany for study; the latter, 
with the outbreak of World War I, marked the end of many eras, including that of 
European supremacy in medical education and practice, At the start of this period, and 
for several decades after, the state of American undergraduate medical education was 
most unsatisfactory. A modicum of “practical” training was given, but laboratory facili- 
ties were poor, and interest in research at any level was almost nonexistent, American 
physicians found a truly scientific atmosphere in the German (Austrian and Swiss as 
well) universities, with great teachers, a spirit of research, and excellent laboratories. 
Most of the physicians who loom large in the history of American medical education 
had German nongraduate training and brought back to the medical schools, such as 
Johns Hopkins, the ideals that they had learned abroad. Although Abraham Flexner, 
whose report in 19ro revolutionized medical education in America, had not had foreign 
training, he was a great admirer of the German system, In six well-written chapters 
(“Prologue,” “The German Magnet,” “Vienna, Berlin and the Clinical Specialties,” 
"German Universities and the Basic Medical Sciences in America," "The Tide Begins 
to Turn—German Doctors in Ámerica before 1914," “Epilogue”) Bonner gives a most 
interesting and informative account. He has made a valuable contribution to modern 
history. 

Washington, D. C. WINFRED OVERHOLSER 


JOURNEY TO FRANCE AND SPAIN, 1801. By Víctor Marie du Pont, Edited by 
Charles W. David. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1961. Pp. xxvi, 144. $3.50.) 
This clegantly presented litde volume marks at the same time the formal opening of 
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the Eleutherian Mills Historical Library in its new quarters and the retirement of its 
director, Dr. Charles W. David, who devoted several years to its organization. lt is a 
sampling of the rich material dealing with the Du Pont de Nemours family preserved 
in the library and now accessible to historians. It consists essentially of the account of 
the business trip undertaken to France and Spain in the interest of the new firm by 
Victor du Pont, the elder son of the old physiocrat. Victor's main purpose was to 
re-establish connections in France with the men then in power, from Bonaparte and 
Talleyrand to financiers and merchants. He was a keen observer and presented in his 
diary a very vivid picture of life in Paris at the opening of the new century. As he 
traveled on horseback on his way to Spain, he established contacts with the rich 
merchants of the provinces who had formerly done business with America. He drew 
an unflattering picture of Spain, resorting to energetic and even crude words that 
formed an interesting contrast to the romantic image of Spain that inspired the follow- 
ing generation. The diary is also an important document on the process of the Ameri- 
canization of a cultured immigrant. Born and educated in France, Victor had repre- 
sented the French government in America for a number of years. Though he had not 
yet been naturalized, he did not hesitate to proclaim "the Superiority of young flourish- 
ing America over old decayed France." The footnotes and the introduction will prob- 
ably prove of more interest to the historian than the diary itself. The editor has poured 
into the notes an extraordinary wealth of documentation almost unobtainable else- 
where, thus making this apparently unpretentious book an important work of reference 
on social conditions in France and business connections between France and the United 
States at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Princeton, New Jersey GILBERT CHINARD 


FROM CHARITY TO SOCIAL WORK. IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES. By Kathleen Woodroofe. [Studies in Social History.] (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1962. Pp. vi, 247. $5.00.) The fact of mutual exchange of social weifare 
ideas and experience between England and the United States has long been recognized, 
but it remained for an Australian scholar and a Canadian publisher to present a broad- 
scale analysis of it in the context of the creation of a new profession. The writing is 
sprightly, as where the author comments that English creativity in casework "has been 
carried on in monastic silence" and that "social group work, with the brisk intemper- 
ance of youth, set out on its struggle to capture professional status." The summarizing 
passages repeatedly open vistas of understanding. Occasionally one wishes there were 
more recognition of some factors at work, for example, traditional] constitutional inter- 
pretations and the necessity of judicial review as they influenced the drafting of the 
Social Security Act, or that there were less acceptance at face value of criticisms of 
their forebears made by evangelistic social workers, for example, harsh treatment of 
Dr. Benjamin Rush and Dr. C. Irving Fisher as an introduction to consideration 
of Freud. The aggravating thing about this stimulating book is, however, the frequent, 
unnecessary disregard of historical detail. Some of this may come from careless proof- 
reading, but there is a casualness about the relationship of dates that is disconcerting. 
The founding of the Boston social service exchange in 1876, for example, is attributed 
to Joseph Tuckerman, who died in 1840. On page 160, five footnotes to one sentence 
purport to illustrate contrasting attitudes toward public welfare prevalent in the early 
1930's. Two citations on one side are from 1934 and 1931 respectively, while the three 
on the other side are from 1902, 1911, and 1903. Illustrations of the older ideas could 
have been found in the later period. Why not use them? The book will be useful for its 
breadth of view, rather than its treatment of detail. 

Washington University RarrH E. POMPHREY 


General IIOI 


BRITAIN AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA. By Saul Rose. [Britain in the World To- 
day.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1962. Pp. 208. $5.00.) In this book Saul Rose 
sketches the background of Britain's role in Southeast Asia and surveys contemporary 
British interests there. A third of the book is historical—perhaps too briefly done. 
Historians must turn elsewhere for information and interpretation, especially because 
Rose has not based his study on manuscripts and records, such as those at the India 
Office Library. He has no footnotes, and his bibliography of secondary works is insufh- 
cient. The historical section suffers from the neglect to use manuscripts. His treatment 
of the first two Anglo-Burmese wars and the problems of territorial acquisitions would 
be considerably improved through reference to India Office Library collections, Simi- 
larly, Gladstone's relations with the British North Borneo Company deserved to be 
interpreted in the light of the Gladstone papers at the British Museum. In dealing with 
Britain's contemporary relations with Southeast Asia, Rose seems on surer ground. His 
pages are full of statistics about trade and investment, population and education, and 
the like. But it would be helpful to students i£ he cited the sources of his statistics. The 
trouble here, once again, is superficiality, One feels that Rose is explaining the 
"standard version" of officia! British policy, slightly "revised." He has an overriding 
fascination with military strategy and geopolitics. One is left bewildered with the 
generalization that the global struggle of the world "hinges" on the survival of India, 
which in turn depends on the survival of independent states in Southeast Asia. Have 
we not outgrown Mackinder and Haushofer in such generalizations? On the other 
hand, Rose has not adequately related Britain's cultural connections with the region. 
He neglects the impact of many associations and persons on developments in Southeast 
Asia, though these are probably more important than the political strategy of White- 
hall. The book is concise and readable, but somewhat unsatisfying in its scholarship and 
should serve only as an introduction to the subject. 

Bowdoin College GzoncE D. BEARCE 


THE FIRST RUSSIAN REVOLUTION: ITS IMPACT ON ASIA. By Ivar Spector. 
[Spectrum Book.] (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. Pp. viii, 180. Cloth 
$3.95, paper $1.95.) The influence of Russia's abortive Revolution of 1905 on the Asian 
nations has not previously been studied by any Western scholars, Even in the USSR, 
only a few monographs investigated the repercussions of the early twentieth-century 
revolutionary events in Russia on some specific countries in Asia. Spector starts this 
study with a rather sketchy survey of the Revolution of 1905 and points to the activiza- 
tion of the political life among Russia's "Asian" national minorities, especially its 
Moslem peoples. Indeed, the participation of the Tartars and Azerbaijanis in the Rus- 
sian political revival of 1904-1907 led to the growth of their national consciousness and 
development of their political organizations. These Moslem groups of Russia were 
traditionally connected with the religious and intellectual life of the Ottoman Empire, 
and, in the case of the Azerbaijanis, also of Persia, Therefore, when the Russian govern- 
ment in 1906 and 1907 curbed political agitation, a considerable number of them mi- 
grated to Turkey and Iran. They found there a receptive and often enthusiastic 
audience who eagerly learned from these émigrés the revolutionary tactics and philoso- 
phy of Russian Leftist parties. In Iran, an Azerbaijani leader named Rasul Zadeh and 
some of his revolutionary comrades became influential] political leaders, playing an 
important role in the Iranian revolutionary disturbances of 1906-1907. Strangely enough, 
India also became a fertile ground for spreading the revolutionary methods developed 
in Russia. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, one of the fathers of India's fight for independence, 
carefully studied Russian revolutionary tactics and partially applied them in India's 
struggle against England. In Turkey, some groups of Young Turks were considerably 
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influenced by Tartar political philosophy, and the ideology of Pan-Turkism elaborated 
in 1900-1905 by some Tartar political leaders found an echo with the young national- 
ists in the Ottoman Empire. The chapter devoted to China is the least convincing. It 
may be concluded that not the specific ideas and tactics elaborated in Russia, but rather 
the Japanese victories of 1904 and 1905 and the possibility of a nation's fight against 
autocracy, produced some impression on Chinese intellectuals, Spector's work does not 
treat in detail or offer a penetrating analysis of the impact of the first Russian Revolu- 
tion on any specific Asian countries. The size of this volume, one-third of which is 
devoted to the appendix, notes, and bibliography, points to its general introductory 
character. 

Stetson University SERGE A. ZENKOVSKY 


STALIN AND THE FRENCH COMMUNIST PARTY, 1941-1947. By Alfred ]. 
Rieber. [Studies of the Russian Institute, Columbia University.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1962. Pp. xiv, 395. $7.50.) Professor Rieber has three main concerns 
in this case study for the years 1941-1947: the interaction between the policies of the 
Soviet Union and those of the French Communist party, the effectiveness of this party 
as a political force in France, and the basic strategy and tactics of Soviet foreign policy. 
He describes in detail the way in which the French Communist party won a strong 
position for itself in France through its role in the resistance and in the national recon- 
struction during the liberation period. At the same time he contends that the Soviet 
Union always subordinated the activities of the French Communist party to its own 
needs, first in its struggle against Germany, then against the Western Allies. Unfortu- 
nately Rieber deals satisfactorily with only two of his three main concerns. For at the 
end of his book he says rather lamely: "It is difficult to define the exact nature of the 
relationship between the French Communist Party and the Soviet leadership." The 
difficulty may lie in the sources rather than the author; he tells us as much as they tell 
him. But the official Communist accounts, both French and Russian, do not reveal the 
channels through which Soviet directives reached Paris, And the key men who could 
really enlighten him are either dead or unavailable for comment. His only “live” 
source on this whole question is a former Communist named Pierre Hervé, According 
to Hervé the general line laid down by Izvestiia and Pravda was a satisfactory guide to 
action. One cannot help suspecting that there was more to it than that. Regarding 
General de Gaulle's order disarming the resistance partisans in late 1944, even Rieber 
says: "Ihorez may conceivably have brought instructions from Moscow to end the 
dispute over the militia." Stalin never counted very heavily on Communists outside the 
Soviet Union, and he apparently did not inform them in advance of the switch away 
from the "united front" line in 1939 and in 1947. This book does not tell us much 
about how he made foreign Communists toe a new line, It does tell us that the French 
Communists did so at great sacrifice to themselves. And it does this in a scholarly, 
readable narrative. 

New York University Epwarp R. TANNENBAUM 


Ancient and Medieval 


PROBLEMES HISTORIQUES AUTOUR DE LA BATAILLE DES THERMO- 
PYLES. By Apostolos Dascalakis. [École francaise d'Athénes, Travaux et mémoires 
des anciens membres étrangers de l'École et de divers savants, Number 12.] (Paris: 
Éditions E. de Boccard. 1962. Pp. 204.) The Battle of Thermopylae presents a series of 
problems in itself and also for our understanding of the strategy of the Persian War 
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on both sides. Herodotus was not a trained military observer, like Thucydides; nor did 
he belong to the generation that fought the war whose historian he was, yet bis account 
is the only basis we have for reconstructing the momentous events of Xerxes’ invasion. 
By the time he wrote, Thermopylae had already become a legend, There were no 
surviving witnesses of the last phase—unless it might be the members of the crew that 
carried the news of defeat to the Greek naval forces at Artemisium—and the Spartans 
were able to impose their own version of what happened in the light of Salamis and 
Plataea. Herodotus was in no position to distinguish fact from propaganda, but he was 
an honest writer who did not add distortions of his own. His own narrative, therefore, 
still betrays the conflicting prejudices of the sources on which he depended, Dascalakis 
rightly regards his account of Thermopylae as of Spartan manufacture, in contrast to 
Salamis and Plataea which show strong Athenian coloring. The most useful part of this 
monograph is in the four chapters on chronology and the timetable synchronizing 
events at Thermopylae and Artemisium. He dates Thermopylae within a very few 
days of the full moon of October 20, a date connected with the Carneian festival and 
with the seventy-fifth Olympic games referred to by Herodotus, The author brings the 
latest discoveries about Greek calendars to bear on the dating. He also cites the relevant 
data on eclipses as well as modern Greek meteorological information to explain the 
nature of the winds and storms that played a part in the naval results. Arriving at a 
tentative date in this way, he tests it by counting back from the solar eclipse of Octo- 
ber 2 that caused Cleombrotus to withdraw from the isthmus after Salamis had been 
won. The author’s interpretation of the strategy of the campaign is less original and 
also less convincing. He devotes an appendix to attacking the validity of the Themis- 
tocles decree, and understandably so, because to accept it would undermine his whole 
thesis. But Themistocles decree or no Themistocles decree, his view that Xerxes’ army 
could have been stopped had Sparta lived up to its promises and sent more men to 
Thermopylae seems unrealistic and, in fact, untenable. 

University of California, Los Angeles TRUESDELL S. BROWN 


ARISTOTLE'S HISTORY OF ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY, By James Day and 
Mortimer Chambers. [University of California Publications in History, Volume LXXTH.] 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1962. Pp. xiii, 221. $5.00.) 
The constitutional history that opens Aristotle's Constitution of Athens is a mixed bag. 
Together with much that is unimpeachable and invaluable, it contains both internal 
contradictions and egregious errors. For this, various reasons have been suggested, 
including the denial of Aristotelian authorship altogether. It is the thesis of the present 
authors that most, if not all, can be explained on the assumption that Aristotle's narra- 
tive is based on a preconception, a theory of the development of a democratic form of 
government through four stages, as described shortly before in Books IV-VI of the 
Politics, and as summed up in the eleven "changes" (forms) of Athenian government 
postulated in Chapter xii of the Constitution, Aristotle was not a "professional his- 
torian,” and he accepted or rejected, interpreted and supplemented his traditional 
material so as to put together an account that seemed to him reasonable. The authors’ 
"main concern" is “to recover and examine Aristotle’s ideas, even though these may 
not be historically accurate," but, to demonstrate how their predecessor went astray, they 
devote their Chapter vu to their own reconstruction of Attic constitutional history. 
There is no doubt that this narrative will seem more "reasonable" to the modern 
reader, although it is fully as subjective as that in the Constitution. We know very little 
about Athenian constitutional history and still reconstruct on the basis of our precon- 
ceptions, improved as they may have become with experience. This substantial, well- 
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documented, and well-informed study is a valuable contribution to the literature on 
Athens. The authors are right to insist that the Constitution and the Politics must be 
read together, preferably in the light of Aristotle's other writings. Their specific thesis, 
however, rests on two dubious bases: that (according to Aristotle) democracy increased 
in a city as its size increased and that the four (or five) forms of the Politics may be 
identified with a like number of the merabolai of the Constitution. In particular, it is 
hard to see any similarity between the government of the Areopagus, 487-462 5.c., and 
Aristotle's "third democracy." 

Yale University C. BRADFORD WELLES 


THE REVOLUTIONS OF ANCIENT ROME. By F. R. Cowell. [The Great Revo- 
lutions.] (London: Thames and Hudson. 1962. Pp. 228. 21s.) This book is another entry 
on the relatively long list of accounts of Roman history written for popular consump- 
tion. Cowell's basic viewpoint is that the domestic political history of Rome from the 
beginning of the Republic to the settlement of Augustus amounts to a series of revolu- 
tions—a concept neither particularly new nor particularly illuminating. Most of the 
book is, nevertheless, devoted to the period 133 ».c.-A.D. 14 with a sketch of previous 
Roman history as a prologue and an epilogue lamenting the sterility of Roman history 
under the Empire, when revolutions cease, although Cowell partially contradicts him- 
self when he admits that the victory of Christianity constitutes an important, albeit 
nonpolitical, revolution. More specifically, errors of fact, misinterpretations, and mis- 
understandings are strewn throughout. The knowledgeable reader is likely to be im- 
pressed by the antiquated interpretations expounded, The results of the patient research 
of scholars, published in recent monographs and articles, have left little mark. There 
are a few good things said about the Gracchi, but it is startling, for example, to read 
of Sulla as a promoter of liberty (undefined, hence presumably to be taken as currently 
understood). In a word, this is not a book to be placed in the hands of an unwary 
“general” reader, although its handsome gold and red cover will make it look impres- 
sive on shelf or table. 

University of Chicago STEWART Irvin Oost 


LIBER ELIENSIS. Edited by E. O. Blake. [Camden Third Series, Volume XCII.] 
(London: Royal Historical Society. 1962. Pp. Ix, 463.) The great English monastery of 
Ely was founded in the seventh century, refounded in the tenth after the destructions of 
the Danes, and made into the see of a bishop at the beginning of the twelfth. This 
history of it was compiled later in the twelfth century to support the monks' claims to 
various liberties and estates, Though the book is obviously tendentious, scholars have 
long made use of it with appropriate reservations, and much of it has been printed in 
one place or another. But a critical edition was badly needed in order to establish its 
strengths and weaknesses, and this Dr. Blake has now most admirably supplied. In 
this edition the compiler emerges as a poor historian but a good copyist. Aside from 
his tendentiousness, his understanding of the events he was dealing with was not good, 
and where his sources cannot be determined, his account may not be trusted. But he 
copied at length from documents of the first importance, and where these copies can be 
checked he was careful and honest The editor has provided a very full annotation 
and a good index of proper names. 

University of Connecticut FRED A. CAZEL, Jr. 


THE MARTYRS OF CÓRDOBA (850-859): A STUDY OF THE SOURCES. By 
Edward P. Colbert. [The Catholic University of America Studies in Mediaeval His- 
tory, New Series, Volume XVIL] (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America 
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Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 491. $7.75.) Some fifty Mozarabs in mid-ninth-century Córdoba died 
for vilifying Islam in provocatively public professions of Christianity. Was this “volun- 
tary martyr movement" an outburst of Visigothic patriotism, the protest of a few 
fanatic Christians incited by vengeful clergy, a rebellion against tax harassment, a heroic 
and necessary defense of the faith, an episode in the religio-nationalist resistance? How 
did it relate to Moslem tolerance, Ommiad censorious orthodoxy, anticentralism, the 
wars in the north? Was it an insignificant interlude or a turning point in Spanish 
history, announcing the failure of Córdoba's biculturalism and stimulating the Re- 
conquest? Generations of historians have inferred many answers, each according to 
his sympathies and in function of his erudition or expertise. Martyrs, another fine 
thesis of the Ziegler school, is something between at attempt to resolve the problem 
and an exposition of all the sources. Each polemical, literary, administrative, or biogra- 
phical document is carefully examined and related to its author and circumstances. 
This resolves itself into an inquiry concerning the post-Visigothic community: its 
organization, status, history, heresies, intellectual milieu, and bitter intramural squabbles 
over the martyr móvement. Challenging Dozy, the author concludes that it was a 
vigorous, intellectually alert, surprisingly independent, and organized group. It enjoyed 
a modus vivendi with, and presumably an influence upon, Córdoba Moslems. The con- 
tention that an objective situation adequately provoked the martyrs seems to me not 
fully proven. Further analysis and nuance seem needed, perhaps with more sympathy 
in assimilating eletnents from contrary views, The method of presentation, while fruit- 
ful, is inevitably disparate and sprawling. Rewarding points emerge with difficulty 
from the paraphrases, disquisitions, and shifts in subject. But the reader patiently 
persevering through the longueurs will become much informed; he will also be fore- 
armed against unpromising lines of conjecture. One may always quarrel with minor 
defects, like the uncritical acceptance of the Peter Pascual tradition. The work as a 
whole is, however, exhaustive, erudite, and valuable. 

University of San Francisco R. IcNATIUs Burns, SJ. 


VOM ANTIKEN ZUM FRÜHMITTELALTERLICHEN STAATSBEGRIFF: 
ÜBER VERWENDUNG UND BEDEUTUNG VON RES PUBLICA, REGNUM, IM. 
PERIUM UND STATUS VON CICERO BIS JORDANIS. By Werner Suerbaum. [Or- 
bis Antiquus, Number 16/17.] (Münster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1961. 
Pp. xxvii, 305. Cloth DM 26.5o, paper DM 24.) Despite its title this is not a history of 
the idea of the state in later antiquity, but a history of the changing meanings of certain 
technical terms used in history and political theory—specifically, res publica, regnum, im- 
perium, and status. Nor, even within these limits, does it pretend to be complete, but 
covers the meanings of these terms only as they appear in Cicero's De republica, the 
works of Tacitus, Tertullian's Apologeticum, Justin’s Epitoma, the Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae, Augustine's De civitate Dei, Orosius’ Historiae adversum paganos, Cassio. 
dorus’ Variae, and the works of Ammianus Marcellinus and Jordanis, these being se- 
lected, according to the author, on the basis of their intrinsic or historical importance 
and the availability of word lists. Within these narrow limits the author has done his 
job carefully, and anyone utilizing these texts will profit from his philological analyses. 
The historian of political theory, however, will find questions raised rather than an- 
swered in these pages. He will see the connotation of res publica, for example, changing, 
but will not usually be told why. The terms are only briefly related to the general con- 
tent of each author's political theory, while no attempt is made to fit the author and 
his vocabulary into any historical context. This is a good work of intensive lexicography 
and will render service as such. 

Amherst College Frepric CHEYETTE 
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THE LONG-HAIRED KINGS AND OTHER STUDIES IN FRANKISH HIS- 
TORY. By J. M. Wallace-Hadrill. (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1962. Pp. 261. $6.00.) 
This volume by Wallace-Hadrill dealing with the Merovingians represents a welcome 
addition to the literature concerning this vital and too-little-understood period in the 
development of Western European civilization. It consists of a long essay on 
Merovingian kingship, chronologically arranged, and a series of his recent articles on 
aspects of this early Frankish period that are gathered together here and so made more 
accessible to the scholar. Despite the diverse nature of the materials that make up this _ 
volume, it does form a coherent whole and thus provides us with an excellent summary 
of many aspects of Merovingian civilization. In general, Wallace-Hadrill emphasizes 
the Roman character of the Merovingians and their kingship and stresses their positive 
role as a bridge between the late Roman world and that of the later Carolingians. He 
rightly emphasizes, in doing so, their vitality and accomplishments, especially in the 
early seventh century, and makes it clear also that the later Merovingians, the rots 
fainéants, were not as decadent as some have assumed. Instead he shows how they form 
a link between the practices of their age and those of the later Carolingians. Especially 
to be recommended to those as yet unfamiliar with them are his chapters on the blood 
feud of the Merovingians and on the historian Fredegar. After completing this excellent 
volume, several questions still remain. Has not Wallace-Hadrill here underestimated the 
considerable differences that exist between the Merovingians and the Carolingians? 
Was the transition between these two ages quite as smooth as he implies? Does he not, 
in stressing the essentially Neustrian character of the Merovingians, underestimate the 
role of noble Roman families of Aquitaine and Provence in the functioning of Mero- 
vingian government and Church affairs down to the end of Dagobert's reign? Why did 
such families cease to participate in any significant way in the Merovingian courts of 
Neustria, Burgundy, and Austrasia after 650? This remains a vital and unanswered 
problem in our understanding of the late Merovingian period and that of the Caro- 
lingians. 

University of Texas ARCHIBALD R, Lewis 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH. By Margaret Deanesly. 
(London: Adam and Charles Black; distrib. by Oxford University Press, New York. 
1962. Pp. vii, 187. $4.00.) Miss Deanesly's little book deals with certain subjects that 
she felt needed more specialized treatment than was possible in her recent history of 
The Pre-Conquest Church in England. Like her earlier work, this volume combines 
her own original scholarship with old and new materials. The nine chapters include a 
wide variety of subjects, but fall into three main divisions, The first chapters describe 
early Christianity in Britain against the background of Greco-Roman civilization. They 
contain fascinating descriptions of new archaeological evidence for the change from 
paganism to Christianity, like the excavations at Lullingstone, and interesting informa- 
tion about the Welsh saints. The next three chapters are devoted to various aspects of 
the tenth-century reformation, including an analysis of English homilies, such as the 
Blickling ones and those of Aelfric and Wulfstan, and of Sacramentaries used in England. 
Rites for the consecration of bishops and the coronation of kings before and after 
Edgar and the art and architecture of the period are of particular interest in showing 
continental influence. Miss Deanesly's principal contribution comes in the last part of her 
book which deals with the administration of the English Church. Her chapter on 
bishops and pastoral care between Dunstan and the Confessor gives evidence of con- 
tinued reform both in the election of monk bishops (up to the reign of Cnut) and 
in canons and ecclesiastical clauses of legal codes. This evidence tends to support the 
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view of the old English Church expressed by Professor Darlington, On the basis of 
her own study of the archdeacons of Cantérbury in the ninth century and the work of 
Levy, the author concludes that the principal influence upon the development of ec- 
clesiastical administration was the Roman civil service and suggests that the title of 
dean is derived not from Lyndwood's group of ten but from the notarial usage of 
Roman law where it meant a messenger or go-between. This would accord with the 
quasi-judicial functions of rural deans of the thirteenth century. Her final chapter, 
which ends rather abruptly, is valuable, therefore, for it shows the growing complexity 
of administration and experiments in the delegation of authority in a period before the 
territorial subdivisions into archdeaconries and deaneries which did not occur in Eng- 
land until after the Conquest. Although there are one or two obvious inaccuracies, the 
book is a careful piece of writing, characterized by the author's sympathetic under- 
standing of the age and by her charm of style. 

Mount Holyoke College NORMA ÁDAMS 


THE WELSH CHURCH FROM CONQUEST TO REFORMATION. By Glanmor 
Williams. (Cardiff: University of Wales Press. 1962. Pp. xiv, 602.) Williams has pro- 
duced a work of outstanding scholarship, covering with sympathy and insight a subject 
never before satisfactorily treated. His style is informal and readable, The book, which 
will long remain standard, should interest ecclesiastical, as well as Welsh, historians, 
but they will need some knowledge of Welsh and English medieval history. There are 
no maps, which might have substantialy aided those unfamiliar with Wales. Other- 
wise, the scholarly apparatus is excellent, although I cannot discern on what basis 
Williams chooses to translate some and not other Welsh quotations in the footnotes. 
The bibliography includes episcopal registers, public documents, and unpublished 
Cistercian records. Williams nowhere neglects recent scholarship. One is nevertheless 
struck by the paucity of sources, especially for lives of important individuals. After an 
introductory chapter on the Church from about 107o to 1282, Williams discusses the 
effects of the Edwardian conquest, concluding that it was no such disaster as was 
once supposed. In the late fourteenth century, papal influence provided a beneficial cor- 
rective to the increasing oppression of English rule. This was a period of decline, for 
which Williams holds the Black Death largely responsible. Clerical support of Owain 
Glyn Dwr, Williams argues, changed his insurrection from feudal conspiracy to na- 
tional rebellion. Churchmen helped him frame a political, ecclesiastical, and diplomatic 
program. While neither minimizing the lasting ill effects, physical and spiritual, of the 
rebellion and its failure, nor ignoring the increase of lay control of the Church, Wil- 
liams cites evidence for a hitherto largely unnoticed religious revival in the late fifteenth 
century. Áccounts of the economic status and manner of life of the secular and regular 
clergy follow. Three chapters deal, from the historian's viewpoint, with religious learn- 
ing and literature. Elsewhere, too, Williams uses literary sources extensively. On reli- 
gious art, architecture, and music, he presents what scraps of evidence he can. A chapter 
on popular religion seems overlong and brings out little that is distinctively Welsh, The 
final chapter looks forward to a future study of the Welsh Reformation, which scholars 
will eagerly await. 

Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point Rays W. Hays 


DER LEIHEZWANG: EINE UNTERSUCHUNG ZUR GESCHICHTE DES 
DEUTSCHEN LEHNRECHTES. By Werner Goez. (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck). 1962. Pp. 287. Cloth DM 29.50, paper DM 25.) The author of this study 
dissects with great skill and industry the feudal practice of Leihezwang, a term coined 
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by Heinrich Brunner to signify the obligation imposed on the German monarchs from 
the Hohenstaufen period onward to regrant within a year and a day all major fiefs 
held directly from the crown which had fallen vacant by reason of failure of heirs, 
felony, and so forth. Brunner and the older school of constitutional historians drew 
their evidence in favor of the mandatory character of the practice mainly from the 
prompt regranting of Henry the Lion's forfeited lands to Henry's territorial rivals by 
the Emperor Frederick 1 in 1180 and from the thirteenth-century codes of feudal cus- 
tom, the Sachsenspiegel and the Schwabenspiegel. The authority of the codes as faithful 
mirrors of prevailing custom was thereafter strongly assailed by Herbert Gunia, Der 
Leihezwang (1938); Goez argues cogently that Frederick I’s speedy alienation of 
Henry the Lion's lands to neighboring territorial princes was a measure intended to 
gain their military support for the Emperor in his forthcoming campaign against 
Henry and was not simply a recognition of established custom, Constructively, the 
author points out that in none of the customary codes is there express reference to 
failure of heirs or felony as a necessary condition to bring Leihezwang into operation. 
The codes prescribed for normal situations, and normally, on the death of the holder 
of a major fief, the heir would have been specified already by reason of descent or 
previous agreement. Hence Leihezwang, in the author's judgment, signified the obliga- 
tion of the suzerain to grant major fiefs thus vacated to the rightful heir within a year 
and a day, provided that the latter had expressed his readiness within the same period 
to perform homage and service. In this context the term ledig (vacant) did not imply 
the plenary right of the monarch to dispose of the fief at will, It signified merely that 
the vacancy created by death had not yet been filled by the legal successor. Goez might 
well have strengthened his argument on this point by an analysis of the term Gewalt 
(potestas), which expressed the power of the monarch to govern and to administer 
vacant fiefs without prejudice to the ultimate right of succession of the legal heir. But 
in sum this reconstruction of Leihezwang is cogent and well documented; it will be 
difficult henceforth to regard the practice as a major cause of the failure of the monarchy 
to establish a comprehensive territorial basis of power in medieval Germany. 
McGill University C. C. BAYLEY 


THE QUEST FOR EASTERN CHRISTIANS: TRAVELS AND RUMOR IN 
THE AGE OF DISCOVERY. By Francis M. Rogers. (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 221. $4.75.) Rogers contends that the dream of Christian 
union was one of the leading motives of Portuguese overseas exploration and expan- 
sion, The dream was first nourished by accounts of Western travelers who met Eastern 
Christians in the Holy Land. With the crusades, Western interest shifted from the 
Christians they knew about in the Near East to those they heard about in the lands 
beyond the Islamic world. The actual design of union with the Christians beyond 
Islam was first conceived by the author of the apocryphal letter from Prester John of 
the Indies. It was further articulated as travelers brought back information about 
Christians in Cathay and Ethiopia, to which the imaginary site of Prester John's capital 
was transferred in fourteenth-century literature. A partial and fleeting union was de- 
clared at the Council of Florence, although neither the Ethiopian nor Indian Christians 
were included. It remained for the Portuguese, their imagination fired by their progress 
in the Atlantic, by their contacts with Eastern Christians at Florence, and by the travel 
literature, to translate the design for union into action. Inspired by religious zeal and 
by the apparent advantages of union, they reached India in 1499 and Ethiopia in 1520, 
but the fulfillment of the dream bore no fruit. T'here were no Prester John and no 
powerful Christian community to make military allies, Besides, Europeans found the 
ways of the Easterners strange and suspected they were heretics. Portuguese religious 
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idealism succumbed to greed and lust for power, while their early tolerance receded 
before the Latin arrogance that they imbibed from the Renaissance, The idea of union 
gave way before the ideas of conversion and forcible conformity. Rogers’ method of 
arguing his case almost entirely from the evidence of printed Western travel literature 
rests, as he acknowledges, upon the major premise that the books circulated widely, 
especially among the princes with power to act. It shoüld be said that it also rests 
upon the minor premise that what the princes read became part of their own views and 
a major element of their policy. Few would deny that the Portuguese desired the 
unton of Christians, but the travel literature alone cannot tell us what role that motive 
played; we need other kinds of evidence before we can accept Rogers’ thesis, His 
method has other difficulties, The route through the literature is learned and delightful, 
but there are so many bibliographical and biographical diversions along the way that 
the course of the argument is often difficult to follow. As if this were not trouble 
enough, Rogers has not renounced the temptation to digress on the value of the indi- 
vidual human being, the New Criticism, and sundry other topics. This is a valuable 
contribution to the subject, but less satisfying than the author' s earlier books. 

Rutgers University DoNALD WEINSTEIN 


NOBILITÀ E POPOLO NEL COMUNE DI PISA: DALLE ORIGINI DEL 
PODESTARIATO ALL SIGNORIA DEI DONORATICO. By Emilio Cristiani. 
[Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Storici in Napoli, Number 13.] (Naples: the Istituto. 
1962. Pp. 522. L. 5,000.) In narrating the social and economic history of Pisa from the 
first years of the thirteenth century through the early trecento, the author treats the 
problem of urban population, the juridical and political characteristics of the nobility 
and 11 popolo, and the emergence of more varied and complex forms of communal 
organization. He maintains that the interpenetration of the nobility and : popolo 
encouraged the rise of pragmatic politics and a series of ad hoc legislative responses to 
everyday events. Pisa, like virtually every other northern Italian commune, enacted 
Draconian statutes against the nobility, but these were frequently observed in the 
breach. The gap between legal theory and communal practice encouraged an empirical 
approach to politics, and the author characterizes late medieval Pisa as a town in 
which the rise of new political forms far outstripped creative change in critical areas of 
contemporary economic life. He finds that alterations in the landed economy were 
indeed most gradual, but that finally patrimony did loom as a more crucial mark of 
status than the individual's tenurial ties. As is to be expected, he observes many similari- 
ties between the Pisan contado and the rural environs of other northern Italian towns. 
Along with Fanfani, Herlihy, and Sapori, Cristiani notes that the value of land re- 
mained relatively constant over this century. His findings also parallel those of Luz- 
zatto: short-term leases tend to replace long-term agreements. The author confirms 
P. J. Jones's conclusion that the relative unimportance of labor services for the Luccan 
contado also obtains for the environs of Pisa. Internal political developments in Pisa 
likewise differed little from those of many other Tuscan towns. Guilds and guildsmen 
behaved in much the same way throughout Tuscany; soon the rule of the guild pa- 
triciate gave way to despotism. In a happy phrase, the historian Volpe termed one of 
these lords a "potestates mercatorum," and Cristiani provides ample substantiation for 
this judgment. In no particular is this work misleading, and the author's grasp of the 
intricacies of economic history is masterful. And yet this approach to communal experi- 
ence, in evidence since the late rgao's, has severe limitations. As Ernesto Sestan has 
observed in his review of the writings of Nicola Ottokar, the founder of this approach 
to the thirteenth century (Rivista storica italiana, LXXI [1959], 178-84), such a history 
reveals little about the impulses to which political and economic forces responded; nor 
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does it offer substantial insight into the bases for social and economic conflict. One can 
demonstrate, as Cristiani and Ottokar have, that nobles and popolani had every eco- 
nomic reason for cooperating, and yet medieval chroniclers, without exception, empha- 
sized the bitter antagonism between noble and commoner. As a description of economic 
practice, the present work is outstanding; as an analysis of human motivation and 
social ethos, it lacks a certain dimension. 

Western Reserve University Marvin B. BECKER 


LE DROIT FONCIER A BRUXELLES AU MOYEN AGE. By Philippe Godding. 
[Études d'histoire et d'ethnologie juridiques, Number 1.] (Brussels: Université Libre 
de Bruxelles, Institut de Sociologie Solvay. 1960. Pp. xi, 455. 460 fr. B.) Professor 
Godding studies the law of urban property at Brussels from about 1250, when surviving 
records first become abundant, to about 1450. The evolution he discerns is clearly 
toward a more liberal regimen, Seigneurial encumbrances on land conveyances weaken, 
quicker procedures in legal disputes are developed, and the city court of aldermen 
(scabini) absorbs much of the business of Brussels' fairly numerous seigneurial courts. 
Simultaneously, the property of Brussels, once in Godding's estimation entirely or 
predominantly the alod of the duke, comes largely to be divided among churches and 
the prominent lay families who formed the urban patriciate. At Brussels, the most 
characteristic transaction in the late Middle Ages was the constitution and sale of 
perpetua] rents upon real property. By this essentially credit operation which escaped 
the taint of usury, landlords and even tenants gained the money nceded for the im- 
provement of their properties, which in turn made possible the growth of the city. 
Within the limits of a history of law, Godding has produced an admirable book. He 
has utilized a mass of unpublished documents, He is quick to draw comparisons with 
the law of other northern towns (the similarities to Brussels are many, the contrasts 
few). It is only surprising that a legal history by a Belgian author should take no 
cognizance of and no position on the ideas concerning the nature of alodial property 
recently expressed by Joseph Balon [see AHR, LXVII (Oct. 1961), 99]. ` 
Bryn Mawr College Davm Hermy 


ECONOMIC GROWTH: ENGLAND IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES, By 
A. R. Bridbury. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 1962. Pp. 115. 18s.) Mr. Bridbury 
believes that the Black Death had a bracing effect on the English economy, auto- 
matically raising per capita production and stimulating enterprise, The situation, he 
argues, was analogous to that of postfamine Ireland in the nineteenth century. Not 
having worked in the vast records on the medieval peasantry, he is, however, unable 
to develop the analogy, nor even to see how it sharpens the corollary problem of how 
and why the economic growth of the thirteenth century was ultimately checked, In- 
stead, he simply overextends the conclusions to be drawn from Professor Carus-Wilson's 
solid work on the increase in cloth marketed between the 1330's and the 1390's, blandly 
asserting that before 1330 cloth exports were “probably” negligible. To make this 
credible he has to play down thirteenth-century evidence, Because villagers complained 
of having to use them for a fee, the water-powered fulling mills in which many lords 
then invested are therefore dismissed as a mere fiscal device. By the same reasoning 
water-powered flour mills could also be ignored. In fact, both uses of power freed labor 
time for other occupations that Bridbury has not examined. In the fifteenth century he 
finds it a "boon" to the towns to have houses stand empty. It seems difficult to account 
for the publication in book form of so slight and polemical an essay. 

University of Michigan Sryıvıa L. Tarupp 
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LA NAISSANCE DE L'ESPRIT LAIQUE AU DÉCLIN DU MOYEN AGE. 
Volume IV, GUILLAUME D'OCKHAM: DÉFENSE DE L'EMPIRE. By Georges de 
Lagarde. (New ed.; Louvain: Éditions Nauwelaerts, 1962. Pp. xi, 269. 260 fr. B.) This 
is virtually a new study rather than a new edition. In Volume V of the first edition of 
La natssance de l'esprit laique M. de Lagarde surveyed Ockham's ideas in relation to 
the Church and all the important states of the fourteenth century and to the corpora- 
tive system of representation in assemblies. Here he devotes his attention to Ockham's 
theory of the universal Roman Empire. In summary, the author's interpretation is: to 
defend the Empire Ockham argued that it was in no way dependent on the spiritual 
authority of the Church for its existence, that it was founded by the Romans and had 
enjoyed a continuous history down to his own time, that as Holy Writ shows it was 
approved by God as necessary for the natural environment of men on earth, that it 
was not subject to the papal authority, and that it embraced all kingdoms of Christen- 
dom. Indeed, he held that kings received their right to rule from the Empire, although 
their realms enjoyed such autonomy that they were virtually sovereign states; Ockham 
believed that the Empire was “a symbol of the unity of Christianity and of the 
universe," in which, however, cities and kingdoms could play their varied roles. Even 
if the unity of the Empire was only theoretical, Ockham no doubt thought it was 
necessary to believe in it, just as one must believe in the unity of the Church. Although 
presenting no essentially new interpretation of Ockham's thought, the author has 
given a good, logical treatment that is based on careful reading of the sources and 
on the best recent scholarship. 

University of Wisconsin Games Post 


THE POLITICAL THEORY OF JOHN WYCLIF. By L. J. Daly, SJ. [Jesuit 
Studies] (Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1962. Pp. xi, 168. $6.00.) In this scholarly 
introduction to the study of Wyclifs political theories Professor Daly first considers 
writers who may have influenced Wyclif (John of Salisbury, Roger Bacon, John of 
Paris, Giles of Rome, Marsilius of Padua, William of Ockham) on the principle that 
men, even men as "revolutionary" as Wyclif, are ordinarily men of their times. And 
this he proves Wyclif to have been. This is, indeed, one of the contributions of the 
study: that of revealing Wyclif as less original and less heterodox than traditionally 
believed. Even scholarship, it would appear, has become a convert to ecumenism, 
for after centuries of expounding the “heresies” of Wyclif, Hus, and Luther, scholars 
are now discovering how orthodox these reformers really were. Wyclifs concept of 
Christendom was conventional: a respublica christiana comprising two orders, the 
clergy in charge of one, the laity the other, one necessary to the other, both orders 
working for the "City of God." Clerics must assist the king since his first responsibility 
is that of ruling justly, although a “Caesarian clergy," engaged in purely secular affairs, 
is an abomination. The monarch will help the Church by depriving unworthy priests 
of their temporal goods, while ecclesiastics, for their part, may confiscate the holdings 
of secular lords who misuse their wealth. Throughout his study Daly introduces exten- 
sive quotations from Wyclif’s writings to support his analyses, 

Pennsylvania State University JosepH H, DAHMUS 


PHILIP THE BOLD: THE FORMATION OF THE BURGUNDIAN STATE. 
By Richard Vaughan. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1962, Pp. xv, 278. 
$5.50.) The thesis of this book is that Philip the Bold, rather than Philip the Good, was 
the real founder of the fifteenth-century Burgundian state. On the whole, Mr. Vaughan 
makes a convincing case. Separate regional administrations were formed for the Low 
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Countries and for the two Burgundies, and a central ducal administration was set Up 
which coordinated the work of the regional administrators. Local privileges had to 
be respected, and local officials retained much independent responsibility, especially in 
financial affairs. But it is certainly true that Philip had common policies in many 


- matters for all his lands and that he tended to think of them more and more as a 


single political unit. The one flaw in the argument is that the Burgundian state was 
parasitic. Its administration was modeled on that of France; its administrative per- 
sonnel included many men trained in the French civil service, and its budget was 
balanced only through extravagant gifts and payments by the King. Vaughan is 
aware of all these weaknesses, but perhaps he does not stress them enough; they 
help explain why the Burgundian state never quite became a real state, It is not often 
that a reviewer wishes that a book were longer. But Vaughan's lucid description of 
Burgundian institutions is a little too general. He tells us the theory; we should like 
to see a little more of the practice. No political institutions, and especially no fifteenth- 
century institutions, ever work as they are supposed to work. Vaughan has a good 
chapter on Philip's patronage of the arts; he might have followed the Flemish style 
and shown us some of the warts on the body politic. And he might have given a 
little more attention to the county of Burgundy. It had military importance and prob- 
ably more influence on ducal policy than he thinks. 

Princeton University Joseph R, STRAYER 


THE WORLD OF LEONARDO DA VINCI: MAN OF SCIENCE, ENGINEER 
AND DREAMER OF FLIGHT. By Ivor B. Hart, (New York: Viking Press. 1962. Pp. 
xiv, 17-374. $7.95.) When Leonardo said: “Let no man who is not a mathematician 
read the elements of my work," he impaneled a jury. Its verdict has not been too 
favorable. Modern mathematicians have put into formulas the mechanical notions that 
Leonardo sketched so enchantingly, but described so ineptly. They conclude that he was 
a fine artist. Professor Ivor Hart, however, has remained Leonardo’s champion faith- 
fully through the years. The title and the subtitle of this new book by Hart do not 
each describe the whole, but rather its two separate parts. The World of Leonardo da 
Vinci refers to Part I, "Leonardo's Italy—the Build-up of the Renaissance," while 
Man of Science, Engineer and Dreamer of Flight refers to Part I (which has just this 
title) and is essentially a reworking of Hart's The Mechanical Investigations of Leonardo 
da Vinci, written in 1925. Part I of the new book will have little appeal for the schol. 
arly world. The long digressive essay on cultural, political, and scientific antecedents, 
beginning with ancient times, makes all European history seem to be a prelude to 
Leonardo's career. Since this is meant to give the work popular appeal, it would be 
captious here to belabor its scholarly shortcomings. Part II, on Leonardo's mechanics, 
is best described as an enrichment of the r925 book. There are fuller and clearer 
explanations of some of Leonardo's ingenious theories and dreams. The illustrative 
material is very rich indeed. In the last chapter (not found in the old work), Hart faces 
squarely the issue of Leonardo's niche in science” hall of fame. He guesses how Leon- 
ardo personally, or via the manuscript of his notebooks, might have influenced con- 
temporary and later scientists. By the rules of historical inference, the arguments are 
flimsy enough, but still more questionable is the presumption that only good could 
have come from any contact with Leonardo's work, Suppose all his notebooks had 
been known to the whole scientific world continuously from Leonardo's death. Since 
every glimmering of truth seems to be contradicted by some other statement, how could 
anyone (save by chance) have discovered a scientific truth in Leonardo unless he 
knew already that it was true? We have all of Leonardo's thoughts, unsorted, chaotic: 
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it is easy with hindsight to isolate the right tracks of wisdom in the notebooks, but what 
of the wrong scents his errors would have strewn? Suppose that Leonardo himself had 
essayed a synthesis of his scientific observations (as he opined he would do one day): 
being deficient in the power of mathematical formulation, could he have. chosen cor- 
rectly (except by random) between his own contradictory observations? In short, the 
historian of Leonardo encounters abundant chances for the retrospective fallacy. Hart 
errs here now and again, but always in a spirit of charity toward Leonardo's work. In 
this spirit likewise should we judge Hart's work. 

University of Minnesota RaLpH E. GreseY 
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COPYHOLD, EQUITY, AND THE COMMON LAW. By Charles Montgomery 
Gray. [Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 53.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1963. Pp. 254. $6.50.) Legal historians will welcome this competent 
monograph on the development of remedies afforded copyholders in equity and at 
common law in the Tudor period. The first chapter, based on an extensive examination 
of petitions in the Record Office, is a study of the scope of equitable protection in 
copyhold cases, and it attempts to establish the date of, and reasons for, the 
Chancellor's intervention. In the course of this discussion the author also examines 
the apparently concurrent jurisdiction of the Star Chamber and Court of Requests; in 
concluding that those courts merely imitated or supplemented chancery in certain 
types of cases, he casts doubt on Leadam’s view as to the decisiveness of their protec- 
tive role. The second chapter, an extension of the first, explores the beginnings of 
protection of the copyholder through the writ of trespass in the common-law courts. 
Whatever the reasons for the judges! decision to make that remedy available—and 
these Gray concedes must remain speculative—those courts gradually supplanted the 
Chancellor's jurisdiction except in cases where the lord wrongfully refused admittance 
upon surrender or inheritance, The final chapter deals with the assimilation of copy- 
hold law to common law and with the elaboration of a body of legal doctrine concern- 
ing copyholds. In that process, which evolved chiefly under Elizabeth, the text writers, 
notably Coke, appear to have had more influence in bringing about uniformity than 
did the uncertainties of the decided cases, which "were frequently in conflict. In dis- 
cussing this development, Gray does not content himself with a mere exposition of 
doctrine, but considers the reasons for the progressive assimilation, It may be remarked, 
however, that his statement that conformity was achieved with little dispute seems 
overly broad in suggesting that the doctrine of destructibility of contingent remainders 
was extended to copyhold lands. The book is a valuable contribution to the history 
of English customary and common law. Its scholarship is particularly apparent in the 
extensive but carefully chosen quotations from original petitions and unreported cases. 
University of Pennsylvania Law School GEORGE L. HASKINS 


THE WOOL TRADE IN TUDOR AND STUART ENGLAND. By Peter J. Bow- 
den. (New York: St Martin's Press. 1962. Pp. xviii, 242. $8.00.) A complete list of 
works dealing with the history of English wool and the wool trade would indeed be 
impressive. But impressive also is the vast number of extant records that bear on the 
subject. And these are far from exhausted. It is one of the strong points of this book 
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that it draws upon much that is new; in particular, the chancery, Court of Requests, 
and Exchequer records have proved fruitful. The thesis earlier advanced by Professor 
Bowden (Economic History Review, 2d Ser., IX [no. 1, 1956] ), that pasture even more 
than climate determines the quality of wool, is here further developed and provides 
the basic assumption on which the book rests, By the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, Bowden holds, improved English pastures had led to a lessening of short, fine 
wool, the basis of the medieval wool trade, and to a corresponding increase in heavier 
fleeces of longer, coarser staple. It was this changed character of the supply that turned 
English manufacturers to the making of worsteds and coarser textiles, Foreign compe- 
tition had increasingly harried English cloth exporters since the mid-sixteenth century; 
hence the statute of 1614 forbidding the export of wool, that was designed to check it. 
This belief that English wool was indispensable to foreign manufacturers, expressed 
in similar statutes throughout the century, was England's great error, Bowden thinks, 
in that it did not achieve the goal intended, yet inadvertently kept down the price of 
wool. It did, however, provide an abundance of cheap raw material for the growing © 
domestic industry of worsteds and coarser fabrics. Throughout this and other aspects 
of the story we are made painfully aware that pressures on government by special 
interests are no modern invention, If, as the data are presented, one sometimes can 
scarcely see the forest for the trees, this is nevertheless a thoughtful and provocative 
book that contains enough new material and interesting interpretation to keep the 
historical "wool experts" going for quite awhile. 

Vassar College MILDRED CAMPBELL 


THOMAS WENTWORTH, FIRST EARL OF STRAFFORD, 1593-1641: A RE- 
VALUATION. By C. V. Wedgwood. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1962. Pp. 414. 
$6.00.) The “revaluation” in the subtitle of Miss Wedgwood's biography is in par- 
ticular of her own first book, Strafford, initially published in February 1935. She has 
retained the structure and used much of the writing of her earlier work, but her new 
book is far more than what normally constitutes a revised edition. It is not only very 
much longer; what was originally a fine biography has now become a more profound 
and subtle one. I noted only one minor factual error. Miss Wedgwood refers in her 
introduction to the "drastic reappraisal of Strafford" necessitated by her perusal of the 
Strafford manuscripts now in Sheffield, especially for the five years preceding 1637. 
For the last five years of Wentworth's life, to which she devotes the latter half of her 
book, Miss Wedgwood drew naturally on the vast store of knowledge she acquired in 
the making of The King's Peace. She has also exploited, as she generously acknowl- 
edges, recent investigations by J. P. Cooper, H. F. Kearney, G. E. Aylmer, and Terence 
Ranger among others, When relevant material printed since February 1935 did not 
suffice, as is the case for the trial and attainder of Strafford, she has gone to such manu- 
scripts in the British Museum as an unpublished portion of D'Ewes's journal, a hitherto 
unused account of the trial, and a bishop's diary. Thus a wider and deeper historical 
understanding has combined with a more mature judgment to transform the study 
of Wentworth. Miss Wedgwood is candid about her having taken him "altogether too 
much at his own evaluation” in her first book. He is now seen to have been “a much 
more complex and contradictory character.” He was almost as ruthless and self-seeking 
as his enemies depicted him to be; he was capable of extraordinary self-deception about 
his own conduct and motives, and yet in his strength of intellect and will and devo- 
tion he was not surpassed in his time, In her searching analysis of Wentworth, Miss 
Wedgwood has achieved what she hoped: “not merely better history but a more inter- 
esting and in some ways a more tragic portrait." Wentworth stood for an authori- 
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tarianism that had passed its creative phase in England, Perhaps he was therefore 
doomed. Miss Wedgwood reserves her most eloquent prose for his brilliant defense at 
his trial and for his magnificent last days when he humanized the ideals to which he 
had previously devoted his energies. 

University of Rochester Wu.tson H. Coarzs 


SKIPPER FROM LEITH: THE HISTORY OF ROBERT BARTON OF OVER 
BARNTON, By W. Stanford Reid. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1962. Pp. 334. $6.00.) This scholarly vignette is almost but not quite a full-dress exam- 
ple of the lifeand-times genre of the historical monograph. Its subject was a member 
of a famous Scottish family of sailor-merchants whose exploits as sea rovers made them 
figures of legend at the turn of the sixteenth century. By dint of careful and, indeed, 
impressive research, Dr. Reid has assembled all the available information about Robert 
Barton and put it together in a very well-written, lucid monograph. The result is a 
most useful study of a figure whose significance has perhaps been too much obscured 
by the limitation of his national loyalty to a country which, at its greatest, was never 
more than a tertiary European power. Here we learn much, however, about the dif- 
ficulties, the motives, and expediencies of one who served a state whose weaknesses 
were many and whose wealth was relatively slight. In that respect the work is a 
valuable illustration of the tribulations of a public servant in a national monarchy 
that never quite evolved into a nation-state. To suggest, as Reid does, that Barton is a 
prime example of the emerging European “middle classes” is perhaps to strive too hard 
after significant generalization in an attempt to justify the study of one who must seem 
to many readers a relatively obscure figure. Scotland was particularly slow in develop- 
ing such a social stratum and had scarcely done so a century and more after Barton’s 
death. If the author claims too much in this regard, he has still served a very useful, 
if more limited, scholarly purpose by giving us a picture of a half-forgotten but by no 
means unimportant figure who stood impressively within the context of his own time 
and place. 

Barnard College Si»NzYv A, BURRELL 


THE HUNTING OF LEVIATHAN: SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY REACTIONS 
TO THE MATERIALISM AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY OF THOMAS HOBBES. 
By Samuel 1. Mintz. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 189. $5.50.) 
Professor Mintz's examination of contemporary reactions to Hobbes's metaphysics and 
morality is an exercise in the new history of ideas, a study not of one idea, but of 
a complex of ideas, a growing, changing interrelation of notions. Hobbes's ideas, as 
his opponents recognized, came of ancient and feudal lineage; Mintz demonstrates 
that Hobbes's monolithic formulation caused ripples, waterspouts, and inundations when 
set in the local pool of preconceptions, Such a study shows many things, in particular 
the ways in which Hobbes’s ideas were at once traditional and remarkably novel. 
Seventeenth-century thinkers were far more concerned with God and man than with 
society: Hobbes's critics thought that if they could demolish Hobbes's metaphysical as- 
sumptions, his morality and politics would take care of themselves. For the historian, 
Mintz's book has special value in what it demonstrates about intellectual stereotypes and 
intellectual lag. When English society in its highest ranks was openly libertine and 
absolutist, Hobbes was most bitterly attacked, precisely because of the libertine impli- 
cations and absolutist prescription in his works, It was doubtless a comfort to Bram- 
hall, Clarendon, Cudworth, and More that they had Hobbes's "steel-cap" to beat upon, 
since for obvious reasons they were debarred from commenting upon Charles II and 
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his court. Often such a study as this leaves the reader wondering about its subject's 
importance. Not this one; we come away confirmed in our admiration for Hobbes's 
forceful mind, directness of speech (Professor Strauss to the contrary notwithstanding), 
and equanimity of temperament. However sympathetic his critics often seem to us, their 
analyses of Hobbes's work are too glancing, misdirected, or conventional for serious 
opposition. Their arguments derive less from logic than from society’s preconceptions. 
This book, though it does not pose as such, is a social study in ideas. 

Wesleyan University R. L. Core 


THE RISE OF THE ENGLISH SHIPPING INDUSTRY IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By Ralph Davis. (New York: St 
Martin's Press, 1962. Pp. ix, 427. $12.00.) Mr. Davis, senior lecturer at the University 
of Hull, regards his volume as contributing a partial answer to the "prime question 
of economic history, the causation of the Industrial Revolution." He found that shipping 
in the seventeenth century expanded rapidly; by 1700 some fifty thousand men were 
used on seagoing traders, and the capacity of the ships multiplied manyfold, During 
the early cighteenth century the merchant fleets grew less rapidly, but by 1750 the 
shipping industry had become one of the "pacemakes of advance." Davis concluded, 
nevertheless, that this industry had but a small direct influence on the eighteenth- 
century Industrial Revolution. The volume furnishes much detail on shipping: owner- 
ship of vessels, their crews, the varying commercial loads, and the changing character 
of the ships themselves, The areas and products of interest receive treatment by regions; 
the trade between the east coast and the nearby ports on the Continent receives much 
emphasis. On the other hand, the East Indian trade is dismissed in ten pages. The 
trade with the Southern European countries included the triangle by which fish were 
carried from the Grand Banks, and the wines of Portugal and Spain were brought 
back in “sack-ships.” The American and West Indian trade included, of course, an- 
other triangle. Davis adds an early (1700) set of instructions to a Liverpool master 
bound for the West Indies by way of Guinea. There are numerous statistical tables, 
but their particular sources are often omitted. An appendix comprises a full note on 
shipping statistics. The volume makes no reference to the growing packet boat services 
of these two centuries, although these vessels served as carriers of mail for the com- 
mercial classes along the main trading routes, and they did some business in the car- 
riage of goods. The volume is a useful study, in considerable detail, of two centuries 
of advance that prefaced amazing progress after 1815. 

Oberlin College Howarp ROBINSON 


THE BRITISH SEARCH FOR THE NORTHWEST PASSAGE IN THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. By Glyndwr Williams. [Imperial Studies Series, Number 24.] 
(London: Longmans for the Royal Commonwealth Society. 1962. Pp. xvi, 306. 35s.) 
The opening and closing phases of the British search for the Northwest Passage, 1576- 
1632 and 1818-1859, have been lavishly recorded by contemporary writers and later 
historians, but we have hitherto lacked a clear, concise narrative connecting the era 
of Henry Hudson with that of Sir John Franklin. This Williams has supplied. Hope 
for a navigable, interoceanic route, he reminds us, died hard. The sober conclusion 
of Baffin that no ocean channel issued west from Hudson's Bay had less weight with 
geographers than the myth of the Strait of Anian. For nearly a century (1632-1719) 
exploration was suspended owing to civil strife, French wars, and the task of organ- 
izing the fur trade. When the last was secured by the Peace of Utrecht, discovery was 
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resumed until Vancouver's survey extinguished the hope for a passage of strategic or 
commercial value. Williams deals with the period 1719-1795 and proves a fixity of 
purpose and coherence in the apparently uncoordinated efforts of successive discoverers. 
The disastrous voyage of James Knight (1719) prompted the zealous Arthur Dobbs to 
agitate for a final solution of the problem of a passage west from Hudson's Bay. 
Though the gloomy but inconclusive reports of his clients, Middleton and Moor, were 
confirmed by the land journey of Samuel Hearne, geographic enthusiasts at home, still 
unconvinced, proposed to shift the effort from the bay to the warmer waters of the 
North Pacific and explore the mythical strait from its western outlet. There Cook and 
Vancouver proved that no passage existed within sub-Arctic latitudes. The author has 
done very well in his limited space. Dealing, as he does, both with the voyages and 
the theorists who promoted them, he has crowded his canvas without obscuring it. 
His episodes are clearly distinguished and well narrated. He is lively but impartial in 
his portrayal of individuals. He strikes a just balance between the slightly unbalanced 
Dobbs and his unlucky protégé, Captain Middleton, furnishes an excellent apprecia- 
tion of the somewhat clusive Vancouver, and hits off the geographer, Dalrymple, in 
an epigram that is brilliant but not unfair. With an extensive bibliography this book is 
attractive to the general reader and helpful to the serious student. 

Acadia University L. H. NzATBY 


PUBLIC OPINION, PROPAGANDA, AND POLITICS IN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY ENGLAND: A STUDY OF THE JEW BILL OF 1753. By Thomas W. 
Perry. [Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 51.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1952. Pp. x, 215. $4.75.) In 1753 Parliament passed a bill enabling 
Jews to acquire citizenship by private act of Parliament. An enabling measure only, 
introduced apparently at the request of Samson Gideon, a Jewish financial adviser to 
the government, it passed the Lords with no debate and the Commons with very 
little, but opposition “out of doors" developed rapidly to the point where it challenged 
comparison with the Sacheverell agitation of 1710. Fearing that he had wakened one 
of Walpole's "sleeping dogs," Pelham about-faced and had the offending piece of legis- 
lation repealed at the earliest opportunity. This is the episode studied by Professor 
Perry, but unfortunately his examination is fullest where it is least helpful and super- 
ficial where it could really contribute. The material on English Jewry, expressly men- 
tioned as an important theme, is extremely thin: little beyond Lucy Sutherland's 
two articles on Samson Gideon. Perry should have been put in touch with J. A. 
Giuseppi, archivist of the Bank of England, whose records contain very useful material 
on the London Sephardic Jewish financial community. The discussion of London 
politics also leaves much to be desired. Perry has made no study of the divisions within 
the London mercantile community between the two groups of merchants who petitioned 
for the bill and the majority in the London Corporation, led by Sir John Barnard and 
including merchants in the Portugal trade, who opposed it. Instead we have an analysis 
of the pamphlets inspired by the bill and a little indication how the opposition made 
use of this "public opinion." That there was "public opinion? suggests to Perry tbat 
Namier’s theories require some modification, but here he seems to lean too heavily 
on a few passages from The Structure of Politics. A more perceptive reading of Namier 
(including the Romanes Lecture and some of the essays) should have led to a recog- 
nition of the value of fuller biographical material on London politics and on the lead- 
ing individuals concerned with the Jew Bill and so to a more solid investigation than 
the one we are given. l 
College of Wooster ROBERT WarcoTT 
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EDMUND BURKE UND SEINE KRITIK DER FRANZOSISCHEN REVOLU- 
TION. By Dietrich Hilger. [Sozialwissenschaftliche Studien, Number 1.] (Stuttgart: 
Gustav Fischer Verlag. 1960. Pp. 153.) Hilger's work is the first in a series whose 
format corresponds to the Okonomische Studien published by the same house. At a 
time of mounting interest in Edmund Burke, Hilger offers what appears to be the 
first comprehensive separate treatment of the underlying principles of Burkean political 
thought that bear on his critique of the French Revolution. The approach is coldly 
abstract and dissects in succession the subject's concepts of nature, his critique of 
equality, human rights, and popular sovereignty, the encounter with the contractual 
concept of government, and finally Burke's analysis of the term "people" and the 
political balance of power in society. The basic sources are the 1801 and the 1854 
(Bohn) editions of the Works, as well as the Fitzwilliam and Bourke version of the 
Correspondence. There is a considerable bibliography of secondary works, which, how- 
ever, omits some significant English and American contributions that might have been 
useful to the author; Carl B. Cone, Thomas Copeland (as author and editor), and 
Charles W. Parkin come to mind, Dixon Wecter's Edmund Burke and His Kinsmen 
might have tempted the author to inject some human warmth by introducing a Burke 
who was anything but a philosophical oracle, first, last, and always. One might also 
point out that Hilger misinterprets Burke's position vis-à-vis Rousseau when he claims 
that the Englishman's opposition to the "deplorable" doctrine of popular sovereignty 
is "explicitly" joined to an equally clear and reasoned opposition to Rousseau's writings 
on the subject. Hilger might have profited from Gordon McNeil's remarks in this 
journal [4HR, LVIH (July 1953), 808-23] and tempered his conclusions with the 
qualification that Burke’s knowledge of the Genevan was secondhand and consisted 
largely of contemporary misconceptions. Hilger’s work is, nevertheless, a useful syn- 
thesis. 

Tulane University Hans A. Scumrrr 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND COMMERCIAL NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
EUROPE, 1783-1793. By John Ehrman. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1962. Pp. viii, 231. $5.50.) Pitt's decade of reconstruction and reform is finally begin- 
ning to receive the attention it deserves. Binney's book on public finance, Ward's studies 
of the revenue boards, and now Ehrman's book on commercial policy are thorough, 
scholarly treatments of important aspects of Pitt’s work, Much more remains to be 
done before we can fully evaluate the career of this remarkable, yet mysterious young 
man, but now we are getting the specialized studies from which a new synthesis can 
be made. Ehrman's book is a study of an interlocking network of commercial negotia- 
tions with Portugal, Spain, Russia, Poland, Prussia, the Two Sicilies, Sweden, Turkey, 
the Austrian Netherlands, and France. His scholarship is thorough and meticulous, 
his handling of the sources is keen yet cautious, and he has organized his unwieldy 
material as well as can be expected, In following the interwoven threads of his sub- 
ject, he examines many aspects of British trade and illuminates the process of formu- 
lating commercial policy. In his view, British policy was piecemeal and pragmatic, 
reacting to opportunities rather than actively seeking them out and pursuing advantages 
within the traditional framework of mercantilism, Despite these valuable contributions, 
this is not a satisfying book, The author has chosen to divorce British negotiations from 
the simultaneous negotiations going on among other European nations, although these 
negotiations had great influence on the outcome of those in which Britain was engaged. 
Ripped from its essential context, Ehrman's account often seems unreal. Furthermore, 
he has not attempted to place commercial negotiations with Europe within the context 
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of Pitt’s political, diplomatic, financial, and colonial concerns, Pitt is a remote and 
distant figure in this book, and we are never led to see these commercial negotiations 
as one ball in Pitt’s amazing juggling act. The elusive Pitt has escaped again, though 
Ehrman's book brings us closer to catching him. 

Illinois State Normal University E. A. REITAN 


‘CLEMENCY’ CANNING: CHARLES JOHN, 1ST EARL CANNING, GOVER- 
NOR-GENERAL AND VICEROY OF INDIA, 1856-1862. By Michael Maclagan. 
(New York: St Martin's Press. 1962. Pp. xvi, 419. $10.00.) Maclagan has an immense 
advantage in this book since he is the only modern scholar to have had access to Can- 
ning's private papers, The resulting biography is noteworthy for lengthy excerpts from 
these otherwise unavailable manuscripts. Some excerpts significantly reveal Canning's 
mind and activities, such as his information to Elgin, his successor, about servants, 
carriages, secretaries, and wines. Still Maclagan has not used this enviable resource 
effectively. Perhaps noble British families should either deny everyone their papers or 
deposit them in the British Museum for all scholars. A monopoly in manuscripts, like 
the East India Company's monopoly, is an anachronism. These papers should induce 
fresh historiography, but Maclagan merely writes a quasi-official biography supporting 
Canning's reputation. He neither illuminates the mutiny nor offers a searching and 
objective interpretation of it. To Maclagan, Indians are still "natives." It is painful to 
have the Rani of Jhansi the most highly praised of mutiny leaders, as if a woman 
put the men to shame. Similarly Maclagan introduces Tantia Topi with an unlikable 
physical description, as if that were relevant, and then haphazardly and pages later 
reveals this mutiny leader as a resolute fighter and “an immensely resourceful guerrilla." 
This may be merely disorganized, but it appears prejudicial As for Nana Sahib, the ' 
Peshwa's heir, Maclagan retains the old unfavorable British view. Maclagan's handling 
of administrative and political affairs under Canning is also unsatisfying. He hardly 
touches the records of the India Office Library and leaves readers incompletely informed 
about many events and problems, The financial controversy that led to Charles Trevel- 
yan's recall as governor of Madras is largely unexplained. Maclagan accepts Canning's 
position, yet was Canning correct? Trevelyan, after all, returned to India as the finan- 
cial member of the supreme council, 1862-1865. Maclagan uncritically introduces an 
1860 statement of James Wilson, the founder of The Economist and financial member 
of the supreme council, that "every class of the community is in a condition of unpar- 
alleled prosperity." This is an incredible mid-Victorian illusion and suggests that Can- 
ning's financial ideas need re-examination. Of course, since Canning's papers are 
unavailable, who can be encouraged to make this fresh study, either of the mutiny 
or of Canning's administration? It is disadvantageous that Maclagan wrote a conven- 
tional family biography. 

Bowdoin College GEORGE D. BEARCE 


EUROPE 


L'UNIFICAZIONE ITALIANA VISTA DAI DIPLOMATICI PORTOGHESI 
(1848-1870). In two volumes, Edited by Eduardo Brazäo. [Istituto per la Storia del 
Risorgimento Italiano, Second Series, Fonti. Volumes XLIV and XLV.] (Rome: the 
Istituto. 1962. Pp. xxv, 414; 421-879). In recent years Italian historians, under the lead- 
ership of Ghisalberti and Valsecchi, have been more deeply concerned with the role 
played by the major European countries in the Italian Risorgimento. Most scholars agree 
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that the Risorgimento cannot be fully understood without reference to Europe, even 
though certain problems were and remain essential and exclusively Italian in scope 
and therefore have little or no meaning outside of Italy. They maintain that the diplo- 
matic correspondence of foreign ministers at the court of Savoy during those crucial 
decades constitutes an important source of information for the study of these aspects of 
the unification process. These two volumes by Brazáo, currently the Portuguese ambassa- 
dor to Italy, represent a significant contribution to the study of Portugal's role in the 
Risorgimento. Brazáo has devoted years of study, research, collecting, and editing to the 
diplomatic correspondence of Viscount de Moura, Count de Alte, and Viscount de 
Castro who, from 1848 to 1870, were accredited to the court of Savoy. A careful reading 
of the dispatches makes clear that though the Portuguese followed with interest and 
sympathy the events of the Risorgimento, the liberal governments of Lisbon were op- 
posed to the threats against the temporal power of the Church and above all against 
the person of the pope. Yet, even when they did not approve of all they saw and 
heard, the information they transmitted to the Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs 
were always substantially objective. Brazáo's volumes, containing only those dispatches 
that bear directly or indirectly on the Risorgimento, help to give us a better under- 
standing and a deeper knowledge of that historical period. 

Columbia University Howard R. MARRARO 


LE RELAZIONI DIPLOMATICHE FRA LA GRAN BRETAGNA E IL REGNO 
DI SARDEGNA. Third Series, 1848-1860. Volume VI (2 GENNAIO 1857-29 MARZO 
1859). Edited by Giuseppe Giarrizzo. [Documenti per la Storia delle Relazioni Diplo- 
matiche fra le Grandi Potenze Europee e gli Stati Italiani, 1814-1860, Part 2, Docu- 
menti Esteri. Fonti per la storia d'Italia.] (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per l’EtA 
Moderna e Contemporanea, 1962. Pp. xii, 445. L. 3,500.) Giarrizzo has produced in 
this work another solid and well-edited addition to the English-Sardinian documentary 
series, He draws his material mainly from the British diplomatic correspondence (PRO 
FO 67 and 167), from the private papers of Russell, Cowley, and Clarendon, and from 
the Royal Archives in Windsor, Covering the period from January 1857 to March 1859, 
this volume of 450 documents includes important materials on the questions of the 
Danubian Principalities, the Austro-Sardinian diplomatic break, the “Cagliari” affair, 
the Orsini affair, the Plombi?res interview, the marriage of Prince Napoleon, and the 
events preceding the Austro-Sardinian War. There are also valuable materials on such 
men as Walewski, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel II, Napoleon I, Clarendon, Hudson, 
Rattazzi, E. d'Azeglio, Buol, and Cowley. One interesting revelation among many was 
that, in spite of all Cavour's efforts to keep his Plombiéres interview secret, Hudson 
knew about it two days before it took place, and the Foreign Office was au courant four 
days later. The editor is to be especially congratulated on the almost flawless reproduc- 
tion of these English texts. 

University of Pennsylvania Lynn M. Case 


DER DREIBUND NACH DEM STURZE BISMARCKS. Volume I, ENGLAND 
IM EINVERSTANDNIS MIT DEM DREIBUND, 1890-1896. By Helge Granfelt. 
[Schriften der fahlbeckschen Stiftung, Volume XLVL] (Lund: CWK Gleerup. 1962. 
Pp. 284. Kr. S. 26.) This is a very detailed study, ripened through years of quiet re- 
search. It was in 1924 that Granfelt published his first volume on the Triple Alliance, 
entitled Vom Zweibund bis zum Sturze Bismarcks. For the continuation of the study 
(as he points out in the foreword to the present book) he needed to wait for the perti- 
nent British and French documents, the last of which appeared only in 1953. At about 
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the same time the documents of the 1890's in the Public Record Office also became acces- 
sible, and these he has used, together with the Austrian Haus Hof- und Staatsarchiv. 
To complete the picture, he has made a thorough study not only of previous mono- 
graphs on the subject but also (and more originally) of the leading contemporary 
newspapers and parliamentary records in order to show the influence on the alliance 
of public opinion and party politics, The result of this patient labor is a work not likely 
to be overhauled in a hurry. The main lines of the story that Granfelt tells are already 
well known, particularly with respect to the positions of the Great Powers, The origi- 
nality of his contribution lies primarily in the information he presents on the policies of 
the smaller powers, each with its peculiar orbital relationship to the Triple Alliance or 
to the competing Dual Alliance of France and Russia. As Granfelt sagely observes: 
even the pawns are not to be disdained on the great chessboard of Europe. There is an 
excellent bibliography, and almost every one of the fifteen chapters ends in a neat 
paragraph or two labeled “summary and conclusions.” 

Washington, D. C. Waras M. FRANKLIN 


STOSUNKI POLSKO-NIEMTECKIE, 1919-1925 [Polish-German Relations, 1919- 
1925]. By Jerzy Krasuski. [Studium Niemcoznawcze Instytutu Zachodniego, Number 
3.] (Poznań: Instytut Zachodni. 1962. Pp. 522. Zł. go.) This study, emanating from a 
doctoral dissertation at the University of Poznañ, provides the fullest account to date of 
Polish-German relations in the period from the Treaty of Versailles to Pifsudskt’s 
coup d'état (1919-1926). Krasuski provides some new information on certain aspects of 
these relations, based on extensive research in the Polish and East German archives 
(the Archives of the Polish Ministry for Foreign Affairs, the Archives for the New 
Records in Warsaw, the Deutsches Zentralarchiv in Potsdam, and the Sächsisches 
Landeshauptarchiv in Dresden). He did not see the important collection of German 
documents in Western Germany (available also on microfilm) and the collections of 
pertinent documents in London and in America. Unfortunately, this is a disappointing 
book. It could profitably stand much pruning and condensing, for it is a typically 
padded dissertation. Too much space is devoted to a rather elementary account of 
internal developments in Germany and of the policies of the Western Powers toward 
Germany and Russia after Versailles. This account, moreover, is written from a Polish 
viewpoint On the other hand, the relations between Warsaw and Berlin on the 
governmental level could be described and analyzed more fully, even though Krasuski 
expatiates on some questions that loomed large in these relations, such as the Upper 
Silesian question, the question of citizenship and option for the Germans in the former 
German territories taken over by Poland, the question of the liquidation of German 
private property there, and the question of the German minority in Poland generally. 
Krasuski is, however, reluctant to discuss the Cierman-Soviet schemes and overtures 
directed against Poland, particularly the Soviet playing of the Polish card. Other 
shortcomings of the book are the poor organization and the ponderous style. There are 
no bibliography and no index, but there is a six-page summary in German, In spite of 
all this, the work has merit and definitely represents a contribution to the growing 
scholarly literature on the subject. In. my copy of the book pages 385 to 400 are in 
duplicate, and pages 497 to 512 are missing. This is not an isolated case. It is the fifth 
time that I have come across this in books and periodicals published in Poland. 
University of Hawaii ZYGMUNT J, GASIOROWSKI 


VOIX ET IMAGES DE TOULOUSE. By Philippe Wolff and Jean Dicuzaide. 
(Toulouse: Privat, Éditeur. 1962. Pp. 288, 36 fr.) Containing excerpts from the sources 
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on the history of Toulouse from Rome to today, this book complements Wolff's earlier 
Histoire de Toulouse [see AHR, LXV (Oct. 1959), 118]. While the excerpts are 
naturally thin at first, they become full and lively starting with the Albigensian Cru- 
sade. The best pieces convey the town's violence and grandeur during the Renaissance 
and Protestant Wars. Later sources are equally rich, but reflect the sad fact that Toulouse 
had become a backwater. Although touched by its quaintness, modern visitors often 
found it superstitious, backward, and dirty. Recent changes are neglected, PEORES 
many fine photographs of the present town are included. 

Columbia University Joun Mor 


FOURCROY: CHEMIST AND REVOLUTIONARY, 1755-1809. By W. A. Smeaton. 
(Cambridge, Eng.: W. Heffer and Sons for the Author. 1962. Pp. xxi, 288. 40s.) The 
outgrowth of a doctoral dissertation accepted at the University of London in 1958, this 
book represents the first extensive study yet made of Fourcroy, a leading chemist of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, Coming from a modest Parisian 
background, Fourcroy proved himself a brilliant student at the university of that city 
where he took his degree in medicine, Though a physician, he never practiced save 
for a few months, gratis, during the Revolution. Instead he became a lecturer and author 
of studies in chemistry, then undergoing rapid transformation and attracting the atten- 
tion of the beau monde. Giving especial attention to the medical aspects of chemistry, he 
gained a meteoric reputation during the 1780's, as lecturer at the Royal Veterinary 
School of Alfort, the Jardin des Plantes, and in the lycée founded by Pilátre de Rozier. 
By 1787, at thirty-two, he "was established as the leading teacher of chemistry in 
France" During the Revolution he continued to lecture and write; in addition, he 
entered actively into politics and held various posts, mostly minor, until July 1793, 
when he succeeded Marat as deputy in the Convention. The author fails to explain 
why Fourcroy became a revolutionary, for he fared better under the old regime. 
Smeaton indeed portrays him, though unconvincingly, as a reluctant revolutionist and 
defends him against charges that he was instrumental in closing the academies and 
that he did nothing to save Lavoisier from the guillotine. Fourcroy was long very active 
in educational matters, and the author thinks that he had reason to expect appointment 
in 1808 as grand master of the university. This is a good treatise on Fourcroy whose 
work deserves posterity's recognition, Especially to be commended is the elaborate 
catalogue of Fourcroy's many wriüngs, their editions, translations, and, in the case of 
rare copies, their location in libraries, 

University of Kentucky Saray T. McCrov 


NAPOLEON III: HOMME DU XX” SIÈCLE. By Suzanne Desternes and Hen- 
riette Chandet. (Paris: Hachette. 1961. Pp. 365. 19.50 fr.) Rather than attempting a 
full-fledged biography of Napoleon III, the authors have presented a series of impres- 
sionistic tableaux of the Emperor's major areas of activity, preceded by a lengthy nar- 
rative of his rise to power. This introduction, though very readable, does not compare 
with A. Dansette's far more judicious account of Louis Napoleon's early career, also 
published in 1961. Miss Desternes's and Miss Chandet's emphasis on the Emperor's 
social consciousness, his welfare policies, and "twentieth century" concern with economic 
growth will come as no surprise to readers acquainted with A. Guérard's interpretation. 
Among lesser-known topics, the book contains an interesting survey of Napoleon III's 
Algerian policy, which, despite shifts and inconsistencies, tended to protect Arab rights 
against colon encroachment. In appraising the Emperor's aspirations and achieve- 
ments in the realm of domestic and colonial policy, the authors present the stock 
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image of “the good Napoleon III" in its most uncritical form, yet they part company 
with friendly interpreters, such as Lynn Case, in indicting imperial foreign policy as a 
- threat to French national interests from its very inception. While Napoléon III: Homme 
du xx' siécle is a lively and well-written book apparently based on extensive primary 
documentation, scholars will be exasperated by tantalizingly vague source references. 
It should also be pointed out that the interpretation presented by the authors does not, 
as the title and introduction of the book suggest, depict a ruler dealing with "our" 
problems, but one coping with the severe strains of adolescent industrialism at home 
and national unification abroad. If we insist on transposing Napoleon III into the 
twentieth century, Nasser, rather than De Gaulle, offers the more suggestive analogue, 
Oakland University PETER AMANN 


LA VIE POLITIQUE D'ÉDOUARD HERRIOT. By Michel Soulié. Preface by 
Jean Rostand. ([Paris:] Librairie Armand Colin. 1962. Pp. x, 626.) Herriot's long, 
tumultuous, and productive political career began in 1904 when he was elected munici- 
pal councilor in Lyons. T'he following year he became mayor of Lyons, a position he 
was to occupy, except for brief periods in 1920 and 1931 and during his exile under 
the occupation, for half a century. From 1912, when he entered the senate, until his 
retirement from the office of President of the National Assembly in 1953, Herriot 
played a prominent role in French political life; on at least two occasions—as head of 
the Cartel des Gauches in 1924 and as Premier in 1932—he dominated the national 
scene. To the extent that any individual could, Herriot embodied what was most gen- 
erous and enlightened in the political philosophy and doctrines of the Radical party, 
with which he was actively identified from his entry into politics until his death in 
March 1957. He knew very well the harsh and often bitter realities of the political 
arena, yet he had an essentially optimistic view of the possibilities of human develop- 
ment, of the political capacity of le Français moyen, and an abiding faith in the virtues 
of science and reason and in the ability of dedicated public servants to bring these 
virtues to bear in the determination of political and social policies and programs. This 
study of Herriot's public career is based on an intimate knowledge of contemporary 
French political history and on a wide range of published and unpublished materials. 
The author made extensive and judicious use of official documents, politica] mono- 
graphs and biographical works, and the files of Parisian and provincial newspapers 
and periodicals. He also examined Herriots personal papers and unpublished cor- 
respondence and interviewed many individuals who had been associated in one way or 
another with him. This is a fine study in every respect. 

City College of New York AARON NOLAND 


THE FALL OF THE REPUBLIC: MILITARY REVOLT IN FRANCE. By 
James H. Meisel. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1962. Pp. vii, 309. $5.95.) 
Professor Meisel, author of two wellreceived books on Sorel and Mosca, has turned 
this time to a different genre: contemporary history. His subject, partially shrouded 
beneath an ambiguous title, is the resurgence of a new kind of Fascism in France, 
embodied in the OAS and grounded in a new doctrine of counterrevolutionary war. 
Parts 1 and III contain a detailed analysis of the French army's role in the Algerian 
war, focused primarily on the successive crises or attempted coups of 1958-1962. 
Sandwiched between them, Part II examines the emergence of a new ideology within 
the army—an ideology drawn in considerable part from the doctrines of Mao Tse-tung. 
Meisel admits that many French officers whom he consulted cautioned him against 
taking this theory too seriously. He also admits the hazards of writing about events 
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that are still in progress, but seeks to defend himself by arguing that the outcome of 
any process always distorts our understanding of it: “the most terrible of all historical 
simplificateurs [he declares] is history itself." There is something in what he says, 
though I doubt that many practitioners of contemporary history would find it an 
adequate justification for what they do. The course of events since Meisel finished his 
book in 1962 has already outrun some of his judgments, and we cannot yet be sure 
that posterity's version of the episode will be more distorted than his view of it. If 
what he calls military fascism does continue to gain strength in France and eventually 
strikes for power, his book will be seen as remarkably prescient. If, on the other hand, 
the Gaullist regime manages to maintain stability and to find a remedy for the army's 
'collective alienation," much of his argument will seem strained and unreal This is a 
curious book in many respects: brilliant, yet at the same time exasperating. The author 
is remarkably well informed, with a gift for pungent epigrams and shrewd insights. 
"Grandeur and cunning: the deliberate, archaic ambiguity of De Gaulle's public 
style... .”; it would be difficult to find a better capsule characterization. Yet his argu- 
ment is often obscured by its idiosyncratic logical structure and its even more bighly 
personal traits of style, Erudite Latin quotations are interspersed with breezy, journalis- 
tic passages; we leap backward and forward in dizzying fashion between past and 
present tenses. The patient reader will find enough nuggets to justify his effort, but he 
is likely to wish that the nuggets had been combined in more effective fashion, 
Stanford University GoRDoN WRIGHT 


CRISTOBAL ROJAS Y SPINOLA, CAMERALIST AND IRENICIST, 1626-1695. 
By Samuel J. T. Miller and John P. Spielman, Jr. [Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, New Series, Volume LII, Part 5.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1962. 
Pp. 108. $2.50.) Research in the history of Christian reunion efforts (Professor Miller) 
and in the history of Austrian mercantilism (Professor Spielman) is most happily 
combined in this first study in English of the life and times of the much-mentioned 
and little-known Cristobal Rojas y Spinola. This Spaniard's diverse interests and wide- 
ranging experience (in addition to being the middleman in contacts between the 
churches, he was a successful diplomat, a leading Austrian cameralist, and something of 
a churchman, too) and the immense amount of traveling he did in the Catholic and 
the Habsburg causes are presented with a wealth of documentation (some of it new) 
and detail Rojas is firmly established as a member of that group of adventurers, 
dreamers, and prophets—his friends Becher and Hórnigk among them—who clustered 
about Leopold I and produced an endless stream of projects for bolstering up Habsburg 
power and thereby propelling Leopold, almost against his will, into greatness. Their 
grasp of reality may have been tenuous at times, their thinking superficial, their 
optimism incurable, but their élan, imagination, and, above all, their restless spirit can 
never be discounted in an assessment of the Austrian baroque. In Rojas’ case, diplomacy 
led to cameralism and that, in turn, to work for reunion. His innumerable conversa- 
tions and correspondences and his strenuous tours of the German Kleinstaaterei evoke 
admiration. For there suspicious princelings and court theologians were the rule, and 
the sympathy of Leibniz, Molanus, and Sophia Dorothea, the exception, A strategist 
rather than a tactician of reunion, he sought only to create an atmosphere in which 
the experts could begin to converse. How much he improvised, how much he borrowed, 
how much he left unsaid in discussing controverted points remain a mystery. One 
thing is certain: after a reading of this monograph no one can afford in the future to 
smile patronizingly at a man and a program that were "bound to fail.” 

Harvard University Wim B. SLOTIMAN 
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LA INSTITUCIÓN LIBRE DE ENSENANZA. Volume I, ORÍGENES Y ETAPA 
UNIVERSITARIA (1860-1881). By Vicente Cacho Viu. Preface by Florentino Pérez- 
Embid. [Colección Rialp, De cuestiones fundamentales, Number 7.] (Madrid: Ediciones 
Rialp. 1962. Pp. 572.) The life of a university professor in nineteenth-century Spain 
had to be frustrating. The politics of Catholicism, Carlism, and concubinage ham- 
strung the state, and the state, against all the best traditions of Spain, pockmarked 
education and persecuted professors. Finally, in 1876, a group of dedicated scholars 
took advantage of a fit of freedom that had seized the state and founded their own 
school, the Institución Libre de Enseñanza. Francisco Giner de los Ríos led the group. 
Giner traced his intellectual lineage to Julián Sanz del Río, who had introduced Spain 
to the teachings of the somewhat obscure German philosopher, Karl Christian Krause. 
Tempered by Spain and obfuscated by Sanz del Río's prose, Krause, through Giner, 
provided the philosophic base for the Institución Libre. In short, one could describe 
the application of Krause as the "teaching of the whole child." But the phrase is redolent 
with the strangling clichés of present-day education. With more propriety for language, 
the philosophy of the Institución Libre was as humanitarian and as Spanish as Valdés, 
Vitoria, and Vives, and as practical as Sancho Panza. Although the Institución Libre 
failed as a university, it succeeded singularly as a primary and secondary school. Profes- 
sors taught with the facilities at hand, A religious procession became a history lesson as 
well as a comment on spiritual life. A visit to Toledo could combine lessons in archi- 
tecture, history, and morality. A trip to the beach could be fun. Discipline came without 
debasement; success was reward enough. To indicate the influence of the Institución 
Libre before it fell victim to the civil war, Salvador de Madariaga called it the nursery 
of contemporary Spain. In this first volume, Vicente Cacho Viu sets the political and 
intellectual background, describes in detail the founding, and traces the history of the 
school until 188r. Clearly presented and generously documented, the book is superb in 
every respect. 

University o] Denver Louis E. BUMGARTNER 


PORTVGALIAE MONVMENTA CARTOGRAPHICA. COMEMORACOES DO 
V CENTENÁRIO DA MORTE DO INFANTE D. HENRIQUE. In four volumes. 
By Armando Cortesão and Avelino Teixeira da Mota. (Lisbon: [Comissão Executiva das 
Comemorações do V Centenario da Morte do Infante D. Henrique.] 1960. Pp. lii, 172; 
XX, I31; XX, 113; xx, 160, 519 plates) The occasion of the commemoration of 
the five hundredth anniversary of the death of Prince Henry the Navigator has been 
marked by the issuance of an elaborate four-volume atlas portraying the wealth of 
surviving Portuguese cartography from the fifteenth into the seventeenth century. An 
ensuing fifth volume will include further selections from the latter century and will also 
contain a combined index to the entire work. The excellent reproductions, some in 
color, are accompanied by critical and historical studies, in both Portuguese and English, 
of each chart and map by the well-known scholars of early cartography, Armando 
Cortesão and Avelino Teixeira da Mota. As Cortesão points out, some of the material 
included in these volumes had already been gathered by the authors for independent 
use in other studies, The opportunity presented by this commemorative publication 
caused them, however, to combine this data with research required here, and a much 
more detailed work has then resulted than would have been otherwise possible, The 
first volume opens with a brief and judicious survey of early cartography, serving as a 
background to the Age of Discovery which in the fifteenth century saw this small 
Iberian nation take the initiative in a determined search for the wealth and treasure of 
Africa and the East as well as the fabled kingdom of Prester John. Strangely enough, 
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though many were known to have been produced, only one complete Portuguese chart 
and the fragment of another are known to have survived from this century which saw 
in 1497 the beginning of the voyage of Vasco da Gama to India and had already seen 
the historic journey of Columbus in 1492. The momentum generated by Prince Henry 
and the leaders of the Portuguese nation who aided and followed his inspiration is 
reflected, however, in the related maps of other nations during this period, and this is 
also shown, of course, in the later Portuguese maps of the following centuries, a notable 
selection of which are given here, All of the libraries that are fortunate enough to 
include these volumes in their collections have an invaluable annotated atlas of repro- 
ductions of some of the most important maps and charts of a historically and cartogra- 
phically important era. 

Wilham L. Clements Library CHRISTIAN BRUN 


HISTORY OF STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK TO 1914. By Olle Gasslander. 
([Stockholm: Stockholms Enskilda Bank. 1962.] Pp. 643.) Commercial banks, by 
regulating in effect the flow of open-market capital to business, are bound to represent 
a major influence in the industrial development of free enterprise nations. This influ- 
ence may be wielded to promote or retard economic development and may be exercised 
with varying degrees of active intervention in the management of client firms. While 
their aggregate power is probably declining in the face of ever-growing, self-financing 
capability of local industry during postwar decades, Swedish banks traditionally have 
played a more active role in industrial development and transformation than the banks 
in many other nations. This is notably true of the largest institutions, the Skandinaviska 
Banken, the Stockholms Enskilda Bank, and the Svenska Handelsbanken. Nowadays 
smallest among the big three on most conventional criteria, the Stockholms Enskilda 
Bank (SEB) is nevertheless the most interesting one, as its history is more intimately 
interwoven with that of its principal clients than is true of the others, It is therefore 
gratifying to see an English edition of the history of the SEB written by Olle Gasslander. 
The book focuses on the period 1886-1914. It is no happenstance that these were the 
years of crucial development of both the SEB and of big business. “This account is in 
fact the story of a group of entrepreneurs whose instrument was a banking institution.” 
An important facilitating factor in the SEB activities in Swedish industry during its 
adolescent years was, no doubt, the strongly centralized control in the hands of the 
Wallenberg family (a control that it still retains), richly endowed with entrepreneurial 
talent and with funds. These men “did not sit back quietly waiting for business.” They 
went out and on their own initiative “created a considerable part of their clientele.” 
The master strategy of the SEB was (and in large part remains) to promote the estab- 
lishment of, and in times of major crises to support, large industrial and commercial 
undertakings (at the expense of mass banking activities). Such activities of the bank 
relative to two of Sweden’s three largest enterprises, the LKAB iron ore mining con- 
cern and the ASEA (the Swedish General Electric Company—not related to GE) during 
their formative periods provide fascinating reading, as does that of SEB sponsorship of 
the Norwegian hydroelectric nitrate industry and many other ventures, Gasslander's 
ambition was to analyze the functions of a large commercial bank as a factor in eco- 
nomic development. His work is in sharp contrast to histories of banks that focus on 
creation and closing of branches and the introduction of such new features as current, 
deposit, and capital, and savings accounts, That he succeeded in this regard is evident. 
The material is well organized, and the 643-page condensation from the two-volume 
Swedish original has been carefully done. A thoroughly scholarly job is the result, One ' 
can only regret the author's untimely death at the end of last year. 

University of Chicago Hans B. THOoRELLI 
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THREE GENERATIONS: THE EXTREME RIGHT WING IN FINNISH POLI- 
TICS. By Marvin Rintala, [Indiana University Publications, Russian and East European 
Series, Volume XXIL] (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1962. Pp. 281. $5.00.) 
This study purports to survey “the development of thought, action and organization 
in the extreme right wing in Finnish politics" during 1917-1939. After 1918 the author 
sees the party situation as "representing conflicting interpretations" of the Finnish civil 
war and war of independence in 1918. In his view, the republic and "parliamentary 
government remained fundamentaly unchanged" during the interwar period. He 
manages, however, by inserting the word "fundamentally," to insinuate that Finnish 
democracy, "made possible" by the defeat of Germany in 1918, was in a sorry state, 
endangered by the purposes and undertakings of the "extreme right." Dr. Rintala 
writes well and enthusiastically, His main problem turns out to be the identification of 
the "extreme right" and the measuring of its manifestations in the political life of Fin- 
land. The Academic Karelia Society is given an importance no informed student of 
Finnish politics before 1939 could well ascribe to it. A miscellaneous assortment of indi- 
viduals and groups is identified pell-mell as “rightists.” The civil guards whose 
“militancy,” the author holds, “was to prove most dangerous to parliamentary govern- 
ment,” are also assigned a role that is strangely out of scale. The same applies to 
President Svinhufvud whom the author sees as 'joining forces" with the Lapua move- 
ment of the early 1930’s, and Marshal Mannerheim who, we are asked to believe, 
"remained faithful to the Lapua movement” to the end of his life. Generalizations and 
evaluation of this kind suffice to indicate that this book gives a picture of Finland 
during the 1920's and 1930's that is more than moderately out of focus. 

Columbia University Joan H. WUORINEN 


ZASIUS UND REUCHLIN: EINE RECHTSGESCHICHTLICH-VERGLEICH- 
ENDE STUDIE ZUM TOLERANZPROBLEM IM 16. JAHRHUNDERT. By Guido 
Kisch. [Pforzheimer Reuchlinschriften, Number 1.] (Constance: Jan Thorbecke Verlag. 
1961. Pp. 104. DM 14.50.) The author's earlier interests in the legal and social status 
of the Jews in medieval Germany and the relation of humanism and jurisprudence in 
the Renaissance focus in this present investigation on the problem of toleration and 
the position of the Jews as reflected in the thought of two leading humanist jurists. 
The various historical, theological, philosophical, and juridical factors involved are 
examined with care and precision as they came into play in the contrasting attitudes 
of Reuchlin and Zasius. The importance for Reuchlin of Bartolus and legal considera- 
tions is stressed. The benighted hostility of Zasius toward the Jews, in turn, helps to 
explain his detachment from Reuchlin's cause in the notorious controversy. 

Stanford University Lewis W. Sprrz 


PAUL DE LAGARDE, 1827-1891: A STUDY OF RADICAL CONSERVATISM 
IN GERMANY. By Robert W. Lougee. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1962, Pp. viii, 357. $7.50.) It is difficult for an American scholar to find much that is 
appealing in the writings of Paul de Lagarde. The intensity of his nationalism, ant- 
Semitism, and antiliberalism is repellent. The pedantry and pettiness of his academic 
controversies increase our hostility. It is a merit of Professor Lougee's new study of 
this enigmatic savant that he is able to paint lights as well as shadows, to portray the 
deep piety that infused much of Lagarde's work and the sincerity of his misdirected 
idealism. Lagarde was an Orientalist, a theologian, a philosopher of history, a political 
and social critic, He taught the Hebrew, Arabian, and Syriac languages. He planned 
and labored at publishing a new edition of the Septuagint. He engaged in a broad 
range of theological-historical studies. Possessed of "phenomenal knowledge," Lagarde 
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lacked, however, in Lougee’s words, “the pertinacious self-discipline required to pursue 
the main thread of an investigation” and “failed to give the world the full benefit of 
his incredible erudition.” Instead, he became as much Zeltkritiker as scholar, a re- 
former who wished to remold his German nation, broadening it into a German 
Mitteleuropa and building out of the cacophony of culture resulting from liberal and 
Semitic influences a truly national culture that would be “an harmonious choir of ' 
individually unique spirits.” Obscure so far as the general public was concerned, 
Lagarde exercised a great influence upon the intellectuals of his day and of the follow- 
ing era. Lougee’s study of Lagarde follows closely that of Fritz Stern in his The 
Politics of Cultural Despair. Stern’s work provided a broader basis of interpretation 
than does the present volume, placing Lagarde within the larger picture of the intel- 
lectual revolt against modernity and the putative “moral decay” accompanying it. This 
later study, however, sketches more clearly the particular individual characteristics of 
Lagarde and his writings. It is bolstered by a careful study of Lagarde's extensive 
correspondence in the archives in Góttingen and an exhaustive usage of the vast body 
of literature by and on Lagarde. 
Florida State University EarL R. Beck 


DARSTELLUNG DER LAGE DER ARBEITER IN DEUTSCHLAND VON 
1871 BIS 1900. By Júrgen Kucgynski. [Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter unter 
dem Kapitalismus. Part r, Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter in Deutschland von 
1789 bis zur Gegenwart, Volume III] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1962. Pp. vi, 488. 
DM 44.) This is an elaborately documented and ingeniously focused indictment of late 
nineteenth-century German capitalism by the famous East German labor historian. 
The crisis of the mid-1870's is made the point of transition from a laissez-faire policy to 
protectionism in 1879 and the rapid growth of monopolies during the 1880's, This 
monopoly or "second stage" of German capitalism paves the way for its "third" or 
imperialistic stage which, in the author's familiar Marxian jargon, denotes the carteliza- 
tion of the economy and the consequent struggle for world markets. A very pertinent 
discussion of the "social question" involves the exceptional laws of 1878, the rise of 
the Social Democratic party, and Bismarck's social insurance system. Much is made of 
the efforts of Kardoff, Stumm, and Krupp, among others of the manufacturers asso- 
ciation (Centralverband Deutscher Industrieller), on behalf of heavy industry's con- 
servative politics, the alliance of the Junkers and the industrial bourgeoisie, the “finance 
capitalism” of the great banks, the evolution of the chemical and electrical equipment 
trusts, the reformist activity of the academic socialists like Schmoller and Brentano, 
and the far-flung nationalist imperialist campaign of the Pan-German Union. Freely 
admitting that the industrial worker's lot was improving substantially during the 
decades 1870-1900 in terms of real wages, length of the working day, and protective 
legislation, Kuczynski sees these gains offset by a rising tide of industrial accidents and 
disease, a deterioration of the worker's housing, a pauperization of the home workers, 
and a speed-up in production. He attributes the ameliorations to the growing pressure 
from the unions and the Social Democratic party and the large-scale employer's newly 
conceived technique of "exploitation," designed to enhance productivity and extinguish 
his lesser rivals. Much fresh material is skillfully marshaled to underline the interlock- 
ing relationships between the Junkers, the army, the dynasty, "high finance,” and heavy 
industry. Kuczynski has an enviable flair for the choice of sources and for relating them 
to his main theme, which is the bourgeois character of capitalist society and the futility 
of all working-class efforts at social and economic progress short of a total subversion of 
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the private enterprise system which, by the ineluctable logic of his dialectic, is doomed 
in any case. He is very persuasive. A thralldom to a priori dogmas unhappily precludes 
his contemplating major noneconomic factors per se, grasping the impact of the grow- 
ing divergence of interests within the working class itself, and conceding the prospect 
of conciliating class interests on the basis of enlightened mutual self-interest. 
Pennsylvania State University ALFRED G. Punpr 


THE ZEPPELIN IN COMBAT: A HISTORY OF THE GERMAN NAVAL AIR- 
SHIP DIVISION, 1912-1918. By Douglas H. Robinson. (London: G. T. Foulis and 
Company; distrib. by Shoe String Press, Hamden, Conn. 1962. Pp. xiv, 417. $9.00.) 
Among the many technical developments of the early twentieth century, Count Zep- 
pelin's rigid airship had an influence on the conduct of the Great War rivaling that of 
the machine gun and the U-boat. The actual physical damage the Germans wreaked on 
England was inconsequential, but the psychological impact was enormous. Long before 
the war the rigid airship started to score a mental victory. The British began to imitate 
German developments. Robinson's study is a well-told tale of the Zeppelin force under 
the command of Captain Peter Strasser in the North Sea. Strasser was a devout believer 
in his weapon and perished in a hydrogen fire when his ship was shot down on its way 
to raid London by a British airplane. After his demise, despite the fact that the 
ships were then rising to over twenty thousand feet, the airship service declined. Politics 
also played their part in this denouement as Hindenburg and Ludendorff managed to 
get manufacturing capacity shifted to the Gotha bomber program. Robinson has done 
a careful job in correlating the official British records with the actual logs of the German 
ships so that it is obvious how hazy the Germans were as to where they had been and 
what they had accomplished. He also brings out the seesaw battle between the defenses 
and the night raiders as well as the tactical and strategic results of the first strategic 
bombing offensive, At the same time, he does not neglect the role of the airships as 
naval scouts. Their influence at Jutland was again psychological Jellicoe was afraid of 
them, but they actually failed to be of any use on that notable day. Robinson has filled 
a gap with a notable contribution to aeronautical and naval history based upon original 
sources. 

Kansas State University Rosin HicHAM 


ARTHUR MOELLER VAN DEN BRUCK UND DER REVOLUTIONARE 
NATIONALISMUS IN DER WEIMARER REPUBLIK. By Hans-Joachim Schwiers- 
kott. [Veröffentlichungen der Gesellschaft für Geistesgeschichte, Number 1]. (Góttin- 
gen: Musterschmidt-Verlag. 1962. Pp. 202. DM 19.80.) Schwierskott's book is an in- 
formed appraisal of the "new conservative" movement and its leading ideologist during 
the early years of the Weimar Republic. A careful analysis of Moeller's writings is given 
added depth by interviews with some of his former associates such as Hans Grimm and 
Rudolf Pechel, and by the author's thorough knowledge of the literature, though evi- 
dently Fritz Stern's The Politics of Cultural Despair (1961) appeared too late to be 
consulted. The resulting study is sound intellectual history and at the same time presents 
interesting new material, for instance, membership lists of the Herrenklub and a bibliog- 
raphy of Moeller's immense literary production. Unfortunately the usefulness of the 
book is reduced by exceptionally poor proofreading, which passed mangled sentences 
and dozens of other errors in text and index. In numerous short sections the author deals 
with Moeller's life, his writings, his politics, and with the various conservative asso- 
ciations that looked to him for inspiration. The advantage of this compartmentalized 
treatment lies in the clear grouping of much detailed information; its disadvantage is 
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that the author's interpretations, too, tend to be fragmented. For example, anti-Semitism 
is occasionally mentioned, and Moeller's racial theories are discussed, but a broad analy- 
sis of one of the decisive components of German conservative thought—the attitude 
toward the assimilated Jew—is lacking. What emerges most clearly from the book is 
the intellectual impoverishment of the conservative revolution. Its leaders were amateurs, 
marked alike by cultural atrophy and political naiveté, men so estranged from the aristo- 
cratic ideals they proclaimed that they believed organization could take the place of 
organic development. Schwierskott rightly distinguishes between the ideologies of 
Moeller and Hitler. Equally convincing is his conclusion that the new conservatives 
were essentially unconstructive: they did not attempt to reform the Republic; they 
sabotaged it. 

University of California, Davis PETER PARET 


HERMANN GORING AND THE THIRD REICH: A BIOGRAPHY BASED ON 
FAMILY AND OFFICIAL RECORDS. By Charles Bewley. (New York: Devin-Adair 
Company. 1962. Pp. xvi, 517. $6.50.) As minister of Eire at Berlin from 1933 to 1939, 
Bewley had ample opportunity to see the leaders of the Third Reich in action. His book, 
however, contains little firsthand reporting. A German version was published in 1956; 
the American text has substantial rearrangements and additions, particularly a chapter 
on "Martyrdom of Jewry" and many critical pages on the International Military Tri- 
bunal. Góring biographies, beginning with Sommerfeldt's campaign tract in 1932, show 
considerable agreement on the facts of Göring’s life, at least to 1933; such material is, 
naturally expanded in the postwar studies by Frischauer, and by Manvell and Fraenkel, 
and the present volume. Now that family and valet, peacetime and wartime colleagues, 
have been interviewed and reinterviewed, there is little left but to await further docu- 
mentation from such sources as the NSDAP Haxptarchiv, or, like Bewley, to reinterpret 
what is known. The author's proportion of general history to biographical detail is higher 
than with most Góring biographers, not to the advantage of the book. The tone is quite 
consistently apologetic; the favorable view is ordinarily preferred whenever there may 
be doubt. And it must be conceded that some aspects of Góring's career are not so simply 
black or white as they looked twenty years ago. Hitler's “most faithful paladin" appears 
here as a sentimental German romantic, his mind running in the tradition of "faithful 
Ekkehard," young Werther, Novalis’ blue flower. With the equally “romantic” egotism 
and narcissism, the bloated greed and pretentious toughness, the author is less concerned. 
Justifiably, doubts are expressed about Góring's alleged role in the Reichstag fire and 
about his influence, despite his high position, after 1942. But much that he said and 
did in his early years of power from 1933 on, in the Austrian crisis of 1938, even in the 
ambiguous Dahlerus negotiations on the eve of war, and his proved activities from 1939 
to 1942, make this apologia ineffectual. Göring’s talents were great—one recalls his 
adroit testimony and parrying at Nuremberg—his misuse of them frightful. Bewley's 
attack on the basis and procedures of the IMT is skillfully presented, but affected, like 
much of his book, by bias against England and, it appears, the Allied case generally. 
Harvard University RromNALD H. PHELPS 


SÜDTIROL UND DIE ACHSE BERLIN-ROM, 1938-1945. By Conrad F. Latour. 
[Schriftenreihe der Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, Number 5.] (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt. 1962. Pp. 158.) By the end of 1938 Hitler had “solved” most of the 
minority problems that had concerned him in Mein Kampf. One exception was the 
German-speaking population of the South Tirol. In general, Hitler was prepared to 
write off the South Tirol to win Mussolini's support and friendship. The Italians, how- 
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ever, had long wanted to be rid of the troublemakers there, and Heinrich Himmler's 
racial policies demanded the return of all Volksdeutschen to the Reich. The result was 
a scheme to resettle the German minority in the expanded boundaries of the Retch. 
Much of Latour's monograph deals with the tortured negotiations to achieve resettle- 
ment, An election permitted the inhabitants to opt for Germany or Italy. Nearly 195,000 
chose Germany, and 22,000 elected to remain in Italy, but less than 80,000 were actually 
resettled. A great variety of factors slowed the emigration to a virtual halt by 1942. The 
key Italian officials in the negotiations stubbornly and skillfully resisted Himmler's 
“radical ethnic solution,” and many of the Tirolese were reluctant to abandon their 
homes. Many felt, as did the Italians, that the Germans, if victorious, would annex the 
area anyway. The South Tirol question was a barometer of German-Italian relations, 
and this excellent monograph illuminates that subject. The author, a lecturer at the 
University of Maryland in Germany, has documented his study with materials from 
several archives and libraries. The key documents illustrating the course of resettlement 
are included in appendixes. There is an excellent bibliography that illustrates well the 
variety of materials available to specialists in recent German history. It is objective and 
well written, worthy of the other excellent publications produced by that admirable 
organization, the Institut für Zeitgeschichte. 
Colorado State University Bruce B. FRYE 


HITLER CONFRONTS ENGLAND. By Walter Ansel. (Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 348. $7.50.) This is a first-rate account, from the German 
viewpoint, of Operation Sea Lion, the German plan for the invasion of England. 
Based mainly on German records, diaries, and memoirs and on information obtained 
from interviews and correspondence, Admiral Ansel’s book tells, in clear and vigorous 
fashion, the story of Sega Lion, from the raising of the landing question in November 
1939 to the indefinite postponement of the operation in mid-October 1940. The plan- 
ning is described in some detail, as are the preparations that were made for mounting 
the invasion. The author makes much of the psychology of Hitler and how his decisions 
were reached, stressing his uncertainty and vacillation in naval matters, his complacent 
hopes of an early settlement with England, his preference for siege by air and sea against 
England, his lack of conviction in the success of any attempt to invade England, and his 
overriding compulsion to crush Russia. The author brings out the rivalry at the top for 
the favor of Hitler, the lack of close planning among the service chiefs, and the scant 
understanding the Germans had of the nature of amphibious warfare, with the army 
seeing a landing, not as a shore-to-shore assault, but as a mighty river crossing, and the 
navy viewing its role far too much as one of transport. The shift in thinking from siege 
to the possibility of invasion is discussed, as are also the designation of the Channel 
shore for the landing, rather than places on the east and southeast coasts, and the clash 
between the army and the navy over the broad versus the narrow front issue. Ansel 
describes the plan as it finally emerged in September 1940 and analyzes it in terms of 
the state of readiness and capability reached by September 27. As a naval officer with 
experience in amphibious warfare, he concludes that “Execution of operation Sea Lion 
on 27 September 1940 as set up held the sole prospect of major German disaster.” But 
then he adds that with "correction of a few major misconceptions, the German arms 
. could have invaded England." 

University of Michigan Howarp M. EHRMANN 


DER FELDZUG GEGEN SOWJETRUSSLAND, 1941 BIS 1945: EIN OPERA- 
TIVER ÜBERBLICK. By Alfred Philippi and Ferdinand Heim. (Stuttgart: W. Kohl. 
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hammer Verlag. 1962. Pp. 293. DM 24.) Now that several of the senior officers of the 
German high command, such as von Manstein (Verlorene Siege), Paulus (Ich stehe 
hier auf Befehl), and others have had their day in print, other military writers are still 
working over the records to rehabilitate the reputations of the professionals where 
possible by shifting the responsibility for failure to the drooping shoulders of the amateur 
strategists who drove the soldiers to their doom. The authors of this history of the 
campaign against Soviet Russia concede that Hitler had a broader conception of geo- 
political objectives than the generals had, but simply demanded of his armed forces 
more than men could do. They say that they realized this before they went into Russia; 
coauthor Heim comments that despite his vaunted will power Hitler had not the 
strength of will to face the facts. Among the words that recur most frequently are refer- 
ences to the Schlammzeit and to Hitler's Unbelehrbarkeit. Even the docile von Kluge 
burst out at Hitler at least once: "Then you bear the responsibility." One feature of this 
book that the lay reader will find bewildering if he tries to remember everything is its 
statistics: frequent listing of the tables of organization and unit groupings, unit numbers, 
satellite divisions, and periodic summaries of losses and only partial replacements. The 
authors seem to believe, incidentally, that the discussion of the advisability of a break 
out from Stalingrad or of a rescue was continued long after the possibility of such an 
operation had ceased to exist. Little is said of the contribution made by those sacrificed 
at Stalingrad to the withdrawal from the Caucasus, After Stalingrad everything was 
anticlimax, with Hitler governed by his fear of the political consequences of retreat— 
his Prestigewahn, the authors call it—despite the senseless loss of life and land. In 1944 
the German west front had the priority, in 1945 the east. The turning point, they say, 
was not Stalingrad but before Moscow in autumn 1941. 

University of Wisconsin Cuester V. Easum 


JAKOBINER IN DER HABSBURGER-MONARCHIE: EIN BEITRAG ZUR 
GESCHICHTE DES AUFGEKLARTEN ABSOLUTISMUS IN ÖSTERREICH. By 
Denis Silagi. [Wiener historische Studien, Number 6.] (Vienna: Verlag Herold. 1962. 
Pp. 247.) Dr. Silagi’s admirable monograph is unlikely to need supplementing. To- 
gether with his recent brief study, Ungarn und der geheime Mitarbeiterkreis Kaiser 
Leopolds 11 (1961), this book gives in text, footnotes, and very complete bibliography a 
clear, thorough, and readable coverage of "Tacobinism" in the Habsburg dominions. The 
book centers, as it must, on the career of Ignaz von Martinovics, Hungarian-born priest 
and convert to advanced enlightenment, actually for a time an agent of the Emperor 
Leopold. But the whole background and course of the Jacobin “conspiracies” in Budapest 
and Vienna are here ably described and analyzed. Silagi's command of the Magyar 
tongue has opened to him a whole literature closed to most Westerners. Historians in 
Communist Europe have, willingly or unwillingly, taken the Marxist party line to- 
ward these first revolutionary stirrings in the Habsburg dominions. Notably Kálmán 
Benda has published in three big volumes a useful collection of documents on the 
"Martinovics conspiracy, many of them in German, French, or Latin, with a long 
introduction of his own in Magyar. A condensed French version of this introduction 
is in the Annales historiques de la Révolution française for January-March 1959. The 
current Communist party line does not precisely make Martinovics and his fellows 
good Marxists, but it does make him a hero, and the whole movement a fine anticipa- 
tion of better revolutions to come. Silagi, on the strength of most carefu] examination of 
the record, finds Martinovics a frustrated intellectual with a long record of failure and 
indeed dishonest pretensions as scientist and scholar, a frocked secularist, a kind of 
Danubian Marat (the comparison is not Silagi's, but mine). These Jacobins of the 
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Habsburg dominions seem to Silagi good children of the Enlightenment, a tiny minority, 
motivated in various ways, often rather discreditable ways, and neither heroes nor, for 
that matter, very effective conspirators. To use R. R. Palmer’s term, Silagi's is a “disso- 
ciationist” interpretation of the relation between an eighteenth-century radical move- 
ment and the successful Communist revolutions of our time. It is a valuable corrective 
to our usual American assumption that underdogs are always good dogs. 

Harvard University CRANE BRINTON 


DIE NS-JUSTIZ IN ÖSTERREICH UND IHRE OPFER. By Maria Szecsi and 
Karl Stadler. [Sammlung Das einsame Gewissen, Number 1.] (Vienna: Verlag Herold. 
1962. Pp. 126. Sch. 48.) This book, the first of a series dealing with Austria under 
German occupation, concerns itself with four related topics: the administration of politi- 
cal justice in Austria by the Nazis, the fate of the victims of this justice, the extent of 
the Austrian resistance, and the motivations of the resisters, It is based almost entirely 
upon Nazi court records available in Austria. The authors avowedly intend their book to 
be both a chronicle of events and a weapon against a revival of National Socialism or of 
interest in Anschluss with Germany. The first two topics are handled very successfully; 
the last two are not dealt with so convincingly. In their introduction, the authors state 
that the great majority of Austrians always opposed Hitler and hint in various places 
that there was far more opposition in Austria than in Bismarck’s Reich. These conten- 
tions may be true, but the book does not prove either the statement or the implication. 
There is evidence of resistance but not of its extent. Finally, in approaching the always 
difficult problem of motivation the material presented does not support the authors' 
assertion that the essential aim of the resisters was an independent Austria nor the impli- 
cation that the resisters were essentially democratic in nature. The Communists, who 
played a very significant role in the resistance, seem unlikely heroes of democracy, as 
do some of the Rightists. Similarly, the dedication of the Communists and various other 
groups to an independent Austria is at best unproven. In short, in many instances there 
is no evidence that the resistance was based on national identity rather than on religious 
or moral convictions or even on mere war weariness. Despite the failure of the material 
always to justify the claims of the authors, this short monograph is a welcome addition 
to the materials for the history of Austria in the Third Reich and an example confirming 
the thesis that in a totalitarian state the courts become simply weapons of the rulers 
against opposition. 

University of Massachusetts Haroro J. Gorpon, Jr. 


CRISTOFORO DA CANAL: LA MARINE VENITIENNE AVANT LEPANTE. 
By Alberto Tenenti. [Bibliothèque générale de l'École Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VI* 
Section.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1962. Pp. xv, 209.) Tenenti maintains that mid-sixteenth- 
century Venetian naval history epitomizes the failure of the Venetian nobility to trans- 
form their city into a modern state. These rulers, competent as Lane has shown they 
were in building ships, were inept in managing the fleet that guarded their far-flung 
island and coastal possessions. They lacked sufficient vision to adapt the most suitable 
kinds of ships, were too feeble as rulers to recruit or conscript enough paid oarsmen 
(they resorted to convict labor), and too poor to build enough good ships and provide 
decent working conditions on them. Increasingly, Venetian nobles proved to be insubordi- 
nate and unscrupulous as ship captains. For these and other reasons, the republic could 
not control the Christian and Moslem pirates who were preying on Venetian commerce. 
During these mid-cinguecento decades the nobles were unaware of their failure in 
forming a state; as Gaetano Cozzi has shown, they arrived at this awareness only in the 
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early seventeenth century. This is a solid, interesting study, and Tenenti is the all too- 
rare kind of scholar who tries continually to relate the subject of his monograph to 
general trends. Yet one wonders if he has not overemphasized the degree to which a 
failure to effect naval reforms is symptomatic of a larger failure in state building, Also, 
the figure around whom he constructs much of his study—a Venetian admiral who 
urged naval reforms—was too shadowy an individual to merit even semibiographical 
treatment. He does not, furthermore, represent the mentality of the nobles who were 
failing to make the necessary changes. Finally, Tenenti seems unfair when he passes 
harsh judgment on these nobles. No doubt they were provincial and lacking in vision, 
but because this book concentrates largely on the need for reforms and very little on 
the process by which decisions were made in the doge’s palace, it might have been 
better to temper this judgment. The book will interest students of the questions of 
Mediterranean history that have been raised by Fernand Braudel, the ways in which 
European states were formed, free and forced labor, ships and navies, and technology. 
University of Pennsylvania James C. Davis 


L'APPORTO DELLE MARCHE AL RISORGIMENTO NAZIONALE: ATTI 
DEL CONGRESSO DI STORIA, 29-30 SETTEMBRE-2 OTTOBRE 1960. (Ancona: 
Comitato marchigiano per le celebrazioni del centenario dell'Unità d'Italia; distrib. by 
Leo S. Olschki, Florence. 1961. Pp. 475.) The fundamental thread of the Risorgimento 
in the Papal States was constituted by the Liberal "passion" to destroy the temporal 
power in order to transform the secular defects of the Church's societas perfecta into 
the free and modern foundations of a national novus ordo. The continuity of that 
“passion” and the logic of that transformation are developed as the two major 
variations on the central theme adopted by the "political" historians at the congress held 
in the fall of 1960 to celebrate the contributions of the Marche to the Risorgimento. 
Each in his specializing fashion, Vittorio Giuntella, Aldo Berselli, and Giovanni Maioli, 
elaborates upon aspects of the basic assumption at the congress: the apparent converti- 
bility of Italian “local” struggles for freedom during the Risorgimento almost exclusively 
into manifestations of Liberal faith and of this, in turn, into the instrument of Italian 
"national" politics. All too successfully, Carlo Bo delimits the cultural range of the 
Liberal "passion" by a critique on the "escape to the commonplace" represented by 
most of the patriotic literature produced in the "provinces" after the death of Leopardi. 
From another direction, Luigi Dal Pane likewise restricts the sweep of modernizing 
nationalism by calling attention to the slowness of economic and social change in a 
region that was still polarized between the limited commercial activity of the maritime 
cities and the relative immobility of the agricultural hinterland. Raffaele Molinelli seeks 
nevertheless to reinforce the central theme by his emphasis on the "fusion" of the 
bourgeois and aristocratic leadership of the national Revolution and the active consensus 
of "the popular classes." In a technical but enlightening paper, General Renato Eugenio 
Righi succeeds in illustrating the plausibility, if not quite in demonstrating the validity, 
of the operative historical hypothesis of the congress. The liberation of the Marche, 
assured in September 1860 by the Piedmontese victory of Castelfidardo over the papal 
mercenaries, was made possible, in Righi's view, by the combined force of national, 
professional soldiers and local, indigenous "armed bands" apparently not unlike those 
which, earlier during that same annus mirabilis, had aided Garibaldi in the liberation of 
the South. 

University of Rochester A. WiLLIAM SALOMONE 


ALESSANDRO GAVAZZI (1809-1889): CLERC, GARIBALDIEN, PRÉDICANT 
DES DEUX MONDES, In two volumes. By Robert Sylvain. (Quebec: Centre Péda- 
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gogique. 1962. Pp. viii, 280; 288-587.) The subject of this exhaustive study is a prime 
example of what Giorgio Spini has termed the guazzabuglio mentale that seized so 
many minds after Pius IX's supposed betrayal of the liberals. This mishmash of notions 
concerning the apocalyptic nature of an Italian rebirth had earlier origins, but it was 
only after 1849 that it began to be identified as somehow Protestant or evangelical by 
such confused true believers as Gavazzi. A man of few ideas and very little sense, 
Gavazzi was a fanatic possessed of a formidable power of oratory, which he first used as 
a Barnabite preacher and later as a proponent of violent actions. His disillusionment 
with Pius IX caused him to leave the priesthood and to undertake a remarkable career 
of waging war on the papacy and Catholicism. In his exile in England, he found an 
eager audience among the many who were infuriated by the restoration of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and among those so traditionally Italophile that they were intent 
upon making Italy a Protestant nation. Coming to the United States in 1853, he was 
immediately a protégé of the Know-Nothings and frequently addressed huge audiences 
in New York and Philadelphia. To the dismay of the Italian exiles in this country, 
Gavazzi's repetitious diatribes won few friends for Italy, but succeeded in strengthening 
the convictions of all antiforeign and anti-Catholic elements. Speaking in Montreal, 
ostensibly to counter Orestes Brownson's encouragement of the Irish, Gavazzi was the 
cause of a riot that ended in bloodshed. His long but essentially negative career included 
a brief association with Garibaldi in 1860, but for the next twenty-nine years of his life 
he succeeded only in establishing the fecble Free Christian Church at a place in Rome 
almost exactly across the river from the enemy that he himself had never really defeated. 
Northwestern University Grorce T. ROMANI 


STORIA DEGLI EBREI ITALIANI SOTTO IL FASCISMO. By Renzo De Felice. 
Preface by Delio Cantimori. [Biblioteca di cultura storica, Number 68.] ([Turin:] 
Giulio Einaudi Editore. 1961. Pp. xxxix, 697.) The author of this pioneering and very 
able study of Italian Jewry under Mussolini's regime is a young historian who handles 
his subject matter objectively and unemotionally. De Felice has carried on diligent 
research in the Italian Central State Archives, the Historical Archives of the Foreign 
Ministry, and the archives of the Israelite Community of Rome and the Union of Italian 
Israelite Communities. Although there is some unevenness (the earlier years tend to be 
better documented than the armed resistance era of World War II), the author has 
produced a generally admirable work of synthesis that provides much new information 
about one of the most important latter-day aspects of Mussolini's regime. "Anti-Semitic 
persecution and alliance with Nazi Germany—the combination was inseparable— were 
the premises for the war and for the end of Fascism: here, then, is the double motive for 
[my] choice [of topic]," De Felice explains. The study is split into two equal parts, 
with 1938 as the turning point. Prior to that time Italian Jews were divided in their 
attitudes to Mussolini's dictatorship. But when the Duce, egged on by Giovanni Preziosi, 
Roberto Farinacci, and others, began to ape Hitler's policies toward the Jews, they turned 
solidly against the Fascist regime. Yet seldom was it "Jewish anti-Fascism” as such. Most 
Italian Jews preferred to resist within the framework of the underground political cur- 
rents. The first half of the book consists of five chapters that describe the situation of the 
Italian Jews at the time of Mussolini's advent to power; the decade of adjustment (1922- 
1932); the internal changes in Italian Fascism after Hitler's rise in Germany; Zionism 
and Fascist foreign policy; and the worsening of the crisis after the Ethiopian war. Part 
II consists of three long chapters: the preparation of anti-Semitic measures (January- 
November 1938); the Fascist persecution; and the Nazi extermination policies (of 7,495 
Jews deported from Italy between 1943 and 1945, only 610 survived the death camps). 
In addition, there are more than one hundred pages of documents and a long introduc- 
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tory essay by Professor Delio Cantimori who, though generally praising De Felice's study, 
corrects some oversimplifications regarding the causes of anti-Semitism. 
Vanderbilt University ChuarLes F. DELZELL 


HUNGARY: A SHORT HISTORY. By C. 4. Macartney. (Chicago: Aldine Pub- 
lishing Company. 1962. Pp. ix, 262. $4.50.) An ominous jacket design, composed of 
the Doppeladler, the Hunyadi raven, and, of course, the holy crown of St. Stephen, offers 
little preparation for a book that is surely the best account to date of Hungarian history 
in English. Concise though it is, and it can be tantalizing in the brevity of its references 
to things like the "Hungarian national psychology," it covers the whole evolution of 
Hungary in equal depth and without betraying any misplaced favoritism for a particu- 
lar period. Political history, and that largely devoted to personalities and nationalities, 
dominates the scene; references to the intellectual and social underpinnings of events 
appear only when there seems to be an easily demonstrable connection between them. 
Professor Macartney, the great expositor of things Hungarian to the Anglo-Saxon world, 
has already demonstrated his mastery of Hungary's most distant and most recent past; 
he now reveals a similar mastery of the historical space, so often terra incognita, that 
lies in between. He presents the most controversial questions in Hungarian historiogra- 
phy with a rare lucidity and balance. The reader is obviously encouraged to come to his 
own conclusions. Macartney's view, when it does appear, and that is infrequently, is said 
to be an "unromantic" one, but, at the same time, he avoids the extreme of the demy- 
thologizing method. He presents no thesis, no general theory of Hungary's history (some 
will believe this to be a grievous omission), but is content to recount in almost Thucy- 
didean accents the dramatic story of the sudden appearance of an Asiatic people, the 
Magyars, on the European scene, their acclimatization and survival there, and more 
recently their imprisonment by that "East on which they had turned their backs when 
Árpád led them across the Carpathians, more than 1,000 years ago.” 

Harvard University WirLLiAM B. SLOTTMAN 


VNESHNIAIA POLITIKA ROSSII XIX I NACHALA XX VEKA: DOKUMENTY 
ROSSHSKOGO MINISTERSTVA INOSTRANNYKH DEL [Foreign Policy of Rus- 
sia, 19th and Early 20th Centuries: Documents of the Russian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs]. First Series, 1801-1815. Volume II, APREL’ 1804G.-DEK ABR' 1805G. [April 
1804-December 1805]. Edited by 4. L. Nerochnitskii et al. (Moscow: State Publishing 
House for Political Literature. 1961, Pp. 742.) This volume is a simple continuation of 
the first [see AHR, LXVII (July 1962), 1110], employing the same plan of organization 
and the same meticulous care in the matter of annotations, cross references, and indexing. 
Only in content is it different. Whereas the first volume covered the first three years of 
the reign of Alexander I, this one deals with the subsequent more exciting year and a 
half, including Austerlitz. That "most desperate and murderous" battle was promptly 
reported in identical terms to the Russian envoys in Berlin and in London, and the latter 
was cautioned that Austria's withdrawal from the war would automatically release 
Russia from its engagements, which bound that country “to act only in concert with 
Austria [italics in text].” The table of contents lists 210 fulllength documents, some of 
which, however, have previously appeared elsewhere. In addition, there are cross refer- 
ences to 96 previously published documents. Some drafts, not listed in the table of con- 
tents, may, by use of the index, be found buried in notes. Since the negotiations in 
connection with the coalition dominated this period of Russian diplomacy, in this vol- 
ume about half the documents either originated in or were addressed to Berlin or 
Vienna. Constantinople and the Ionian Islands, though still accounting for nearly a fifth 
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of the total, barely outnumber those relating to Great Britain, which hold far greater 
interest. The non-European world naturally receives little attention. The Caucasus and 
Central Asia appear briefly, but there is only the scantest mention of China, Japan, and 
Alaska. Satisfaction is expressed that Napoleon had already spent all the money he 
received for Louisiana. The United States appears in two connections, There is a letter 
from Emperor Alexander to President Jefferson, who, grateful for Russian aid in securing 
release of an Ámerican vessel seized by Tripoli, had offered Russian merchants most- 
favored-nation privileges. In this letter, dated January r, 1805 (N.S.), the Autocrat of 
All the Russias graciously avowed that he had always “nourished a high respect for your 
nation, which has known how to make the most noble use of its independence by 
adopting a free and wise constitution assuring the happiness of all and of each indi- 
vidual.” The other item is a memorandum of March 2, 1805, from Alexander to his 
minister plenipotentiary in Naples, instructing him to get in touch with the commander 
of a squadron of "the American united provinces," which had been detaining Russian 
merchant ships, "and try pacifically to turn him away from such impermissible acts, 
which are bound in time to lead to greater displeasures," even to an unwelcome rupture. 
Brooklyn College Jesse D. CLARKSON 


DIE HISTORISCHE RECHTSSCHULE RUSSLANDS: EIN BEITRAG ZUR 
RUSSISCHEN GEISTESGESCHICHTE IN DER ZWEITEN HALFTE DES 19. 
JAHRHUNDERTS. By Klaus-Detlev Grothusen. [Osteuropastudien der Hochschulen 
des Landes Hessen, First Series. Giessener Abhandlungen zur Agrar- und Wirtschafts- 
forschung des europäischen Ostens, Number 18.] (Giessen: Wilhelm Schmitz Verlag. 
1962. Pp. 261. DM 21.) The author presents S. M. Soloviév, K. D. Kavelin, and B. N. 
Chicherin, emphasizing the role of the clan, the family, private law, and the state in 
their delineations of Russian history. Among "the younger generation" he depicts I. E. 
Zabelin, F. M. Dmitriev, V. I. Sergeevich, A. D. Gradovskii, and F. I. Leontovich in 
considerable detail and treats others briefly. The breadth of the volume is reflected in 
useful chapters on previous research, on early Russian historiography, and on judgments 
by other historians, including the analysis of such as M. P. Pogodin, K. N. Bestuzhev- 
Riumin, N. I. Kostomarov, A. P. Shchapov, M. O. Koialovich, V. O. Kliuchevskii, M. N. 
Pokrovskii, and N. L. Rubinshtein. Attention throughout to the influence of Hegel, 
Herder, and others enhances the work. Narrowness is reflected in the treatment of F. K. 
von Savigny. That major exponent of the historical school of jurisprudence ("die his- 
torische Rechtsschule") in Germany earns only two references, one to the degree of 
acceptance of his views by Chicherin and another to his relationship to subsequent 
German scholars. Of the Russian scholars who studied law at the University of Berlin 
in the thirties when Savigny’s influence was at its height, only two are men- 
tioned, P. G. Redkin and N. I. Krylov, both without reference to their sojourn in Berlin. 
In sum, jurisprudence is little treated, Perhaps Grothusen is making special use of the 
term "die historische Rechtsschule.” In that case, he should have defined his use. In any 
event, such facts as Kavelin's concern with common law and his close links with Krylov 
suggest the influence of Savigny. Despite these criticisms, this informative book with its 
substantial bibliography and index should be on the shelves of every historian of Russia. 
University of Kansas Oswarp P. Backus III 


RUSSKAIA ISTORIOGRAFHA V PERIOD IMPERIALIZMA: KURS LEKTSII 
[Russian Historiography in the Period of Imperialism: A Course of Lectures]. By 
Aleksandr L. Shapiro. (Leningrad: Publishing House of Leningrad University. 1962. 
Pp. 234.) Owing to the dearth of textbook and monographic attention on the subject 
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of A. L. Shapiro's book there is, according to the author, insufficient material for students 
specializing in the historiography of the peoples of the USSR. This course of lectures 
concentrates on Russian work, to the exclusion of other peoples in the Soviet Union, 
because separate textbooks on non-Russian historians are in preparation. Although Lenin 
is the principal and the first significant figure in founding the Soviet science of histori- 
ographical interpretation, Shapiro believes students should have a background in the 
bourgeois historiography of the period of imperialism to understand the conceptions 
Lenin overturned. The number of lectures (sixteen) corresponds to the number of hours 
devoted to the topic in the course outline for historiography of the USSR. The lectures 
are neatly organized to aid the student, each lecture concluding with a concise summary 
of the points made, A major feature of bourgeois historiography was that it accepted 
multiple factors as explanation of historical development. In Lenin's phrase, bourgeois 
historians could not see the forest for the trees. After an opening lecture looking back 
over the work of S. M. Soloviév, V. O. Kliuchevskii, and others, a series of lectures takes 
up such well-known historians as P. N. Miliukov, A. S. Lappo-Danilevskii, M: M. 
Bogoslovskii, A. A. Kizevetter, S. F. Platonov, the early work of B. D. Grekov, N. P. 
Pavlov-Silvanskii, A. E. Presniakov, A. A. Shakhmatov, V. I. Semevskii, and G. V. 
Plekhanov. The penultimate lecture on the Marxist views and the ideological errors 
of M. N. Pokrovskii is followed by a double-period treatment of Lenin and the revolu- 
tion in Russian historiography he created. One is tempted to say that Lenin's great success 
as a historian, that is, his ability to see the forest in spite of the trees, was that he only 
recognized one tree anyway. But a student primed with this book has a capsuled knowl- 
edge of the leading modern pre-1917 Russian historians. 

Oregon State University GEORGE Barr CARSON, JR. 


THE IMPACT OF SOVIET POLICIES IN ARMENIA. By Mary Kilbourne Matos- 
sian. (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1962. Pp. x, 239. Glds. 21.) In recent years there has been con- 
siderable interest in the Armenian people and Armenia, and a number of valuable 
studies have been published in Western languages on various phases of Armenian his- 
tory. But this well-conceived and carefully prepared doctoral dissertation by Mrs. 
Matossian is the first study of the impact of the Soviet system on the political, social, eco- 
nomic, religious, and cultural life in Soviet Armenia, Even before the Russian Revolution 
the Armenian family, village community, rural economy, and the Church's para- 
mount authority in the country were waging a losing battle against the inevitable urbani- 
zation, centralization, and secularization. When the Communists became masters of the 
land late in 1920, they inherited a chaotic but fluid society. Still their task of under- 
mining, discrediting, and, finally, demolishing the traditional, long-venerated institu- 
tions was not an easy one. Ín the end, after more than three decades of long and uphill 
struggle, they owed their triumph on the social, economic, political, and educational 
fronts not only to the terrible means that they employed mercilessly, but also to the astute 
way they identified their realistic policies with traditional Armenian values, such as 
national literature, culture, even nationalism. Although she primarily planned this as a 
sociopolitical study, the author has dug deeply into a large variety of publications in 
several languages (including Armenian and Russian), and, even though at times she 
used certain tendentious Armenian publications somewhat indiscriminately, her con- 
clusions cannot be seriously challenged. . 

Library of Congress: A. O. SARKISSIAN 


THE SOVIET HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II: MYTHS, MEMORIES, AND 
REALITIES. By Matthew P. Gallagher. [Praeger Publications in Russian History and 
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World Communism, Number 121.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1963. Pp. xvi, 
205. Cloth $6.00, paper $1.95.) This short and eminently readable book traces the fluctu- 
ations of the Soviet propaganda line in relation to World War II. As the author states 
in the foreword, the book is limited neither to the Soviet historiography nor to the 
military history of this period, but deals primarily with "the psychological and emotional 
conflicts generated within Soviet society by the mendacious account of the war given 
out in Soviet postwar propaganda." Perhaps the book's most original scholarly contribu- 
tion is the author's analysis of the velleities of rebellion on the part of the Soviet 
literary craftsmen, faced by the demands of their art in conflict with the official line 
imposed from above. This is shown both in scattered and well-documented references 
and examples throughout the book, especially in the chapter on "The Writers and the 
War” and in the chapter section "The Literary Postlude.” Yet fully as interesting for 
the professional reader will be the author's presentation of a similar resistance to outside 
authority manifested by the academic Soviet historiographers and military his- 
torians, springing from the specialists basic integrity when concerned with his 
own technical field. Despite the readability of the book, the impatient reader may 
tend to become confused by its somewhat intricate planning, by the abundance of 
materials, and the necessarily shifting nature of the subject itself—that is, the shifting 
lines of Soviet propaganda. I therefore recommend the reading of the excellent, clari- 
fying conclusion first. The book, of interest both to the professional and to the layman, 
uses a wealth of primary and secondary sources. These are indicated in the notes and 
in the working bibliography. 

University of California, Santa Barbara EpmoND Masson 
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JOSEPH KARO: LAWYER AND MYSTIC, By R. J. Zwi Werblowsky. [Scripta 
Judaica, Number 4.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 315. $10.10.) 
Joseph Karo (1488-1575), scion of a long line of distinguished scholars, left Spain with 
his family in 1492 as a result of the expulsion of the Jews from that area and settled 
finally in Adrianople where he became chief rabbi. From Adrianople he moved to 
Safed where he stayed for over thirty years until his death in 1575 and helped, together 
with an illustrious group of scholars, to make Safed the chief center of Jewish scholar- 
ship and piety of the time. Karo is generally known as the author of Beth Joseph and 
of the Shulhan Aruck (Arranged Table), that embodiment of Jewish law, Halacha, 
which has become the standard work of religious practice and conduct for Jews from 
the sixteenth century on, the most normative, authoritative, and binding code of Jew- 
ish law until today. It is generally not recognized that this great Talmudic authority, 
this rationalistic thinker and jurist, was at the same time a great mystic and cabalist 
who had composed a remarkable and rather unique mystical book called Maggid 
Mesharim. This work, an unusually interesting source for the understanding of Karo's 
dual and complex personality as a Talmudist and mystic, is the subject of Werblowsky’s 
profound and stimulating investigation. After having placed Karo against the back- 
ground of the spiritual life of sixteenth-century Safed and having dealt extensively with 
the life of Karo, his peregrinations, his stay in Safed and in the Holy Land, the author 
investigates all the religious, mystical, and psychological problems of this diary in 
lengthy chapters such as “The Halakhah of the Maggid,” “The Doctrine of Sefiroth,” 
“The Living Garment of the Deity: Shekinah,” and “Man and His Soul.” Equipped 
with an astounding wealth of philological, rabbinical, and psychological knowledge, 
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Werblowsky guides the reader through the complexities of this Maggid Mesharim 
with a sure hand and, at the same time, opens a wide field for the understanding of 
the pre-Lurianic cabala of the Safed Jewish center in general. The book is a challenging ` 
and thought-provoking analysis of Karo's work and personality, a brilliant master- 
piece of scholarly investigation. 

University of California, Berkeley Warrer J. Fiscuer 
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THE EAST AFRICAN COAST: SELECT DOCUMENTS FROM THE FIRST 
TO THE EARLIER NINETEENTH CENTURY. By G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 314. $5.60.) The documents col- 
lected here in English translations are from a variety of languages and in obscure pub- 
lications. Freeman-Grenville has greatly facilitated the study of East African history 
by providing us with the results of years of his own searching. Some of the translations 
are also his. Each document is preceded by a brief statement giving the author, if 
known, the date, to the closest approximation possible, the identity of the translator, 
and a history of the document. Every extant document from the period before A.D. 1500 
is given. It is significant that only thirteen documents, which require only thirty-three 
pages, date from this period. It is true that some of the later documents refer back to 
that time, but this scarcity clearly indicates the importance of archaeology and other 
unwritten sources for the history of this area. 

Boston University DanteL F. McCarr 


HISTORY OF ZANZIBAR: FROM THE MIDDLE AGES TO 1856. By John Gray. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. 314. $6.90.) The author, long known 
as an authority on the subject, has produced a definitive work on the history of the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. He has drawn upon an imposing array of published 
literature and much hitherto unexploited manuscript material in the Zanzibar Archives, 
which he was instrumental in establishing, the British Museum, the London Public 
Record Office, the Rhodes House Library in Oxford, the Mauritius Government 
Archives, the Library of Congress, and the Peabody Museum in Salem, Massachusetts. 
The author's attempt to sketch in history prior to the time indicated in the title reveals 
the almost complete lack of archaeological evidence about the prehistory of Zanzibar 
and Pemba and the extremely fragmentary nature of documentary evidence to A.D. 1500. 
The period of Portuguese possession from 1498 to 1698 is relatively much better docu- 
mented, inviting speculation about how much more would be revealed by intensive 
study of Portuguese archival materials. Zanzibar, one of the better havens for trade on 
the east coast of Africa, has never been more than of marginal importance to Indian, 
Arabian, and European interests and is shown in this book to have been subject to a 
desultory succession of violent raids and conquests. Interwoven into the account is 
much history about other parts of the east coast of Africa and the Indian Ocean, as 
well as of European influences in that arca. The second part of the book is virtually a 
biography of Said bin Sultan, the ruler of Oman, who dominated Zanzibar and Pemba 
from shortly after the Napoleonic Wars until his death in 1856. His relationships with 
representatives of France, Germany, Portugal, Britain, and the United States, which 
established the first of the consulates in Zanzibar in 1837, are carefully analyzed, The 
portrayal of his character, especially in regard to the slave trade, is balanced, while 
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sympathetic, and must be one of the best of all accounts of a historic individual of 
. this part of the world. Innumerable footnotes are avoided by citing authorities for each 
` chapter; while this device undoubtedly eases reading, it may make use of the volume 

for related studies more difficult. 

Library of Congress Conran C. REINING 


SIDNEY WEBB AND EAST AFRICA: LABOUR'S EXPERIMENT WITH THE 
DOCTRINE OF NATIVE PARAMOUNTCY. By Robert G. Gregory. [University of 
California Publications in History, Volume LXXII.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 183. $3.50.) Recent events in the declining 
British Empire have given dramatic emphasis to the importance of policies pertaining 
to the natives as well as to European and other immigrant groups in dependent areas. 
By 1920 Kenya had become an ideological crossroads in terms of native policy. One 
policy based on the old Durham tradition called for an increase in self-government for 
the colonists, and another was supported by the humanitarians who contended, in view 
of their interest in the native peoples, that the British government should retain control. 
In order to prevent East African policy from following the course of that in South 
Africa, the humanitarians felt that a new experiment in colonial policy should be tried 
in an effort to achieve harmony among tbe different groups in a multiracial colony. 
This book is more than just a study of Sidney Webb and the Labour government's 
experiment with the doctrine of native paramountcy. Rather it is a comprehensive and 
analytical account of British imperial travail over native policy in East Africa, and 
especially in Kenya, from 1920 through 1931. After introducing his topic, the author 
considers the declaration of the doctrine of native paramountcy in 1923, the rise of 
the dual policy, 1924-1929, the reaffirmation of native paramountcy in 1930, the work 
of the parliamentary joint committee in 1931, and then presents an appraisal of the 
doctrine of paramountcy. The analysis of Sidney Webb, his policy, his relation to the 
Labour government, and his role in the Kenya struggle over native paramountcy is 
fascinating and valuable. In masterful fashion the author summarizes the reasons for 
the seeming failure of the policy, but suggests that the primary one may have been the 
fact that it was premature. He poses the thesis that, although the doctrine was some- 
what unique in the history of British colonial policy, it did appear as a logical step in 
the evolution of that policy. He suggests that the events of the 1950's and constitutional 
changes since 1960 perhaps indicate that the humanitarian approach involved in native 
paramountcy may be after all the only practical long-range policy. If so, the doctrine 
may assume a new importance in British colonia] history. He argues that the rejection 
of the doctrine by the European settlers is not unrelated to the rise of the Mau Mau 
conspiracy and other native disturbances in Kenya, even though many other factors 
also contributed to those difficulties. This book is well organized, succinctly but in- 
terestingly written, and has all the earmarks of sound historical scholarship, This 
excellent work is the first successful effort to trace in detail the rise and fall of the 
native paramountcy doctrine in East Africa and to appraise it historically. 

University of Cincinnati GARLAND G. PARKER 


MODERN LIBYA: A STUDY IN POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT. By Majid 
Khadduri. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1963. Pp. vii, 404. $7.50.) The political 
divisions of the Eurasian continent are, for the most part, the result of long historical 
evolution; the boundaries that separate them seldom run in straight lines, But in the 
Americas and in Africa, divisions are often the result of external influences, most of all, 

~ especially in Africa, of the confluence of European colonial interests and of the admin- 
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istrative arrangements of the colonial powers. Following the First World War precedent, 
defeated Italy was deprived of its empire, the parts of which were set on the road to 
eventual independence. The present shape of Libya was thus determined by Italian 
imperial activity: the acquisition of Tripoli and Cyrenaica from Turkey in 1912, and 
the southern extension of the Fezzan ceded by France in 1935. Thus Libya came to 
consist of three parts, highly unequal in importance, Tripolitania accounts for some 
two-thirds of the whole, but the fact that resistance to Italian control was most active 
among the Cyrenaican Senusi caused their leader to become the head of the state, as 
King Idris, once it had been decided that the whole should constitute a single unit. 
Thus the story surveyed in this book has two aspects. The first is the formation of 
the state, combined result of internal conditions and of external circumstances; the out- 
come was the adoption of a federal solution, the United Kingdom of Libya. The other 
is the functioning of the new state in independence, The transition to full independence 
was completed by 1951; it was relatively smooth, and the United Nations, represented 
by the able Adrian Pelt, facilitated the process, The state since then has enjoyed greater 
stability than most other Arab countries, though the stresses of internal politics have 
not been stranger to its functioning. A measure of guided democracy has been the 
solution. An Arab state, Libya has naturally given high priority to its relations with 
other Arab states, but it has contrived to maintain satisfactory relations with the West 
as well; navigating between the two has not always been an easy matter, Libya remains 
& poor country, but the discovery of oil resources furnishes the best prospect of mod- 
ernization and development. This country provides an interesting case study of the 
manner in which a new state can take its place in the modern world; the question 
remains of whether or not it may become part of a larger unit. The story is excellently 
done by its well-qualified author. 

Barnard College RENÉ ALBRECHT-CARRIÉ 


AFRICAN ONE-PARTY STATES, By Charles F. Gallagher et al. Edited by 
Gwendolen M. Carter. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 501. 
$7.25.) The variety of political practice in the independent states of Africa suggests to 
the editor of this volume that reconsideration is needed for some comparative govern- 
ment concepts, such as dictatorship and totalitarianism, which have been developed 
largely out of studies of American and European governments. Using the criterion of 
a state dominated by a single political party, six African cases have been selected: 
Tunisia, Senegal, Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Liberia, and Tanganyika. Each contributor— 
one French, and five from the United States—has modified a common outline in order 
to present information about political history, land and people, contemporary political 
processes and issues, and external relations. Limitation to a smal] number is highly com- 
mendable, for many more of Africa's independent countries could have been included. 
In contrast to many recent symposia which, in their attempts to cover too much of 
Africa, are superficial or uneven, the accounts in this book are substantial and uniformly 
authoritative. This volume is exploratory: in addition to broadening our knowledge of 
political behavior, it is intended to present new or redesigned political forms and ideas 
for theoretical comparison and consideration. It can be expected to stimulate further 
studies of one-party states and the development of theory about them, but the vast and 
rapidly changing data about the political structures of African states cannot be accom- 
modated readily in the present sytnposium form. A series of case study booklets would 
better allow for supplementation and revision. The studies in this work are clearly of 
importance not only to scholars of political science and modern history, but also as 
reference sources for many levels and purposes, especially since the countries were 
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selected because of the scarcity of accounts in English of their general characteristics 
and political structures, 
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THE POLITICAL WRITINGS OF OGYÜ SORAI. By J. R. McEwan. [University 
of Cambridge Oriental Publications, Number 7.] (New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 153. $7.50.) This book consists primarily of translations of selected 
passages from the two memorials that Ogyü Sorai prepared: the Seidan and Taiheisaku. 
A brief discussion of Sorai's Confucian doctrines is presented in the introduction, and 
numerous introductory notes by McEwan are interspersed within the translations. A 
random comparison with the original reveals some major errors. On the whole, how- 
ever, McEwan handles an exceedingly difficult task of translation satisfactorily. Omis- 
sions in a given paragraph should have been more judiciously indicated. Criteria for 
the selection of the passages are not made explicit, The content of the translation gives 
an informative, albeit disorganized and fragmentary, description of the various aspects 
of Tokugawa society in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The book makes 
available to those who do not read Japanese valuable. source material hitherto unavail- 
able except in a very limited scope. This is a valuable contribution. A greater familiarity 
with and incorporation of the fruits of Japanese scholarship would have enhanced the 
usefulness of McEwan's study. 

Vanderbilt University Younes C. Kim 


THE RYOTWARI SYSTEM IN MADRAS, 1792-1827. By Nilmani Mukherjee. 
Foreword by N. K. Sinha, (Calcutta: Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay. 1962, Pp. xviii, 397. 
Rs. 20.) A most welcome and valuable addition to the relatively neglected area of 
British Indian economic history, Mukherjee's monograph is a comprehensive analysis, 
the first such available in print, of the land tenure system adopted by the British raj in 
Madras between 1792 and 1827. The author has used all available records and docu- 
ments preserved in the English language in London and India and is to be congratu- 
lated on the thoroughness of his scholarly research. 'The book is divided into three 
major sections: a chronological consideration of “The Origin and Development of the 
Ryotwari System" between its limited introduction in 1792 by Colonel Alexander Read 
(Cornwallis’ appointee as collector of Baramahal and Salem after the Third Anglo- 
Mysore War) and the death of its later champion, Sir Thomas Munro (governor of 
Madras) in 1827; a fascinating and detailed explanation of “The Organization of the 
Ryotwari System," which includes a topical consideration of the survey, the settlement, 
the accounts, and the personnel involved in the ryotwari system; and a section on "The 
Impact of the Ryotwari System," examining the broader economic, social, and adminis- 
trative ramifications of this technique of directly taxing peasant proprietors (ryots) 
rather than landowning intermediaries (zamindars) or entire villages (village lease 
system). Mukherjee concludes that introduction of the ryotwari system did little to 
ameliorate the economic distress of the Madras peasantry, though it was generally more 
efficient than earlier methods of tax collection and hence yielded more revenue for the 
raj. Interestingly enough, practically no change in the social fabric of village life 
resulted from this system, but it exerted significant influence on the administrative pat- 
tern of Madras in the early nineteenth century. A useful glossary, a select bibliography, 
and an accurate index are appended. 

University of California, Los Angeles STANLEY A. WOLPERT 
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AN EMBASSY TO CHINA: BEING THE JOURNAL KEPT BY LORD MAC- 
ARTNEY DURING HIS EMBASSY TO THE EMPEROR CH’IEN-LUNG, 1793- 
1794. Edited with an introduction and notes by J. L. Cranmer-Byng. (Hamden, Conn.: 
Archon Books. 1963. Pp. xvi, 421. $7.50.) Macartney's embassy to China is significant 
as England's first attempt to gain access to the court in Peking and thus expand trade 
beyond the confines of Canton. Truncated versions of Macartney's day-to-day journal 
appeared earlier, once in 1807 and again in 1908, but without essential footnotes or 
identification of Chinese proper names. Mr. Cranmer-Byng, lecturer in history at Hong 
Kong University, now gives us the full journal, with appendixes, which he transcribed 
with only a few unimportant omissions from a copy in the Toyo Bunko, Tokyo. In 
addition to supplying illuminating comments, he advantageously utilized Chinese local 
histories to identify names that have long been a puzzle. Unlike several members of his 
entourage who published dull and disparaging recollections, Macartney himself wrote 
in an animated and personal style, showing few signs of vexation at the failure of an 
enterprise that from the start had little chance of succeeding. What is more, he re- 
peatedly stresses the courtesies he encountered at every turn. His objectivity can be 
judged from the words he recorded at the end of his journey—words the editor appro- 
priately placed at the head of this book: "Nothing could be more fallacious than to judge 
of China by any European standard." 

Washington, D. C. AnTHUR W, HUMMEL 


AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR OF 1939-1945. Series Three (Air). Volume I, ROYAL 
AUSTRALIAN AIR FORCE, 1939-1942. By Douglas Gillison. (Canberra: Australian _ 
War Memorial; distrib. by Angus and Robertson, Sydney. 1962. Pp. xiii, 786. 405.) First 
chronologically, but third in order of publication, Gillison's useful volume fills a long- 
neglected gap with its account of the origins of the Royal Australian Air Force. Of the 
Australian war histories, six of the twenty-two volumes have yet to be published. Much 
more than the Canadian or South African air forces, who were either linked with the 
Commonwealth Air Training Scheme or closely interwoven in the general pattern of 
European air operations, the Australian and New Zealand flyers fought a war of their 
own. Most of their efforts were closely allied to the work of the American air forces in 
the Southwest Pacific. Gillison has done an exhaustive job of mining the records, and 
one is sometimes overcome by the biographical footnotes that smack of the author's 
public relations background. Yet, as compared to many of the British volumes, this 
makes for a broader picture which includes political statements and newspaper reac- 
tions, with documentation. In my opinion, the most interesting parts of the book are 
those dealing with Australian relations with their partners. In the years to 1942 these 
were concentrated on coordination with and at the same time independence from the 
Royal Air Force together with the establishment of an Australian aircraft industry, first 
urged by Jellicoe in 1919, but not developed until nearly two decades later. After 
Singapore, the RAAF was driven increasingly into the arms of the Americans though 
links remained with the RAF. 

Kansas State University Rosin HIGHAM 
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INDIANS OF THE WOODLANDS: FROM PREHISTORIC TIMES TO 1725. 
By George E. Hyde. [The Civilization of the American Indian Series, Number 64.] 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1962. Pp. xv, 295. $5.00.) This companion 
volume to Hyde's Indians of the High Plains deals especially with the Mound Builders 
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and the Indians of the woodlands between the Hudson and the Mississippi from archaic 
times to the European's arrival in the late 1600's; it is based on archaeological and ' 
anthropological evidence, Indian traditions, and early accounts of European explorers, 
especially French. Hyde attempts to reconstruct the early life of the Indians, their 
cultures, their movements, and their migrations, He stresses especially the hetero- 
generous grouping of the Indians, particularly of the Algonquian, Iroquoian, and Siouan 
stocks. His thesis is that most of the Siouan (Dhegiha) were the inhabitants of the Ohio 
Valley, where a culture was developed and into which area other groups were driven 
(the Algonquian) and pushed by fighting (the Iroquois). The dream of an Indian cul- 
tural world of its own was, however, doomed by internecine warfare, internal dissen- 
sions, and the pressure of the Iroquois and theti the Europeans. Hyde, known chiefly 
for his work on the Plains Indians (especially the Sioux) tries to make a case for the 
Sioux, who, he assumes, were driven from the Ohio west, north, and south chiefly 
by the Iroquois in the middle and late 1600's, though archaeologists deny at least the 
dates, and sometimes more. Hyde summarizes the newer archaeology, but when it does 
not support his other materials and ideas, he pontificates "assumptions" and "assertions," 
citing himself as an ethnohistorian. His earlier chapters are archaeological, the later 
ones more historical. The book, he says, is frankly experimental, being aimed at the 
general reader. I am far from satisfied, however; I am in fact, confused. Hyde's defini- 
tions are indefinite, and his conclusions often assumptive; many times he corrects the 
archaeologists. The archaeologists are hardly all wrong, their conclusions "only imagi- 
nary things." Perhaps Hyde should, as he says on pages 229 and 259, "get back to earth." 
He has, however, attempted to identify and locate tribes of the late seventeenth century 
in the first tier of states west of the Mississippi. That is a very tricky problem, and per- 
haps he has pointed the way. He also points to a fact, evidently true, that once Euro- 
peans entered the civilization of the Indians, the Indians made no further advance. 

San Diego State College A. P. NASATIR 


MISSOURI: A HISTORY OF THE CROSSROADS STATE. By Edwin C. Mc- 
Reynolds, (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1962. Pp. xiv, 483. $5.95.) In 
eighteen chapters this book presents a condensed narrative of Missouri's history from 
the period of the Spanish and French explorations to the election of 1960. As the title 
indicates, the author believes that Missouri's significance lies chiefly in its relation to 
the main current of American development. Political history receives major attention 
and is presented from a liberal and internationalist viewpoint. The book will find its 
greatest use as a basic text in courses in Missouri history and as a handy reference for 
checking details concerning the state's past. It differs most from earlier one-volume 
treatments of Missouri in its relatively greater emphasis on the state's political history 
since World War I. Most historians will agree with the author's underlying assumptions 
concerning his approach to state history, but some will disagree with his heavy emphasis 
on national history, which reduces the opportunity to include more of the Missouri 
record. As a crossroads state, Missouri, of course, found itself centrally involved in many 
national issues, and these deserve attention. But should one devote twelve pages to 
the expeditions of Lewis and Clark, Pike, and Long? Should two chapters be given 
over largely to the career and presidency of Harry S. Truman? At times, the narrative 
is largely national in emphasis, with only passing reference to Missouri. Richard M, 
Nixon, for instance, receives more attention than most of Missouri's governors. Be- 
cause of the scope of the narrative the author often finds himself compelled to stop 
with a thumbnail sketch of an individual and a judgment of his career, which gives, 
especially in the latter part of the book, an impression of classifying men as heroes or 
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villains. Heavy emphasis on the national scene and on narration also reduces the space 
available for analysis. More attention should have been given, for instance, to analysis 
of the economic foundations of the Democratic and Whig parties in Missouri and to 
Whig strategy as the minority party. The same holds true for regional groupings within 
the state and for agricultural, mercantile, industrial, professional, and educational life. 
University of Missouri Lewis ATHERTON 


THE PUBLIC LANDS: STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC 
DOMAIN, Edited by Vernon Carstensen. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 
1963. Pp. xxvi, 522. $6.75.) The twenty-eight essays in this volume were selected from 
journals of history and economics to mark the sesquicentennial of the United States 
General Land Office. Some of them are well known, especially those by Danhof, Shan- 
non, and Gates on the subject of cheap land as a labor safety valve. Some of them 
are newer but no less enlightening. Gates, LeDuc, and the Bogues, for example, thor- 
oughly analyze the influence of speculation in the disposal of federal land grants by 
settlers and by states. The articles composed of Henry's challenge to the railroad land- 
grant legend and the seven replies to it offer historical controversy at its best. All 
of the selections, incidentally, attest to the fact that the writing of public land history 
calls for competence both in economics and the political and natural sciences. In order 
to illustrate the significant gap between expectations, applicability, and consequences of 
land legislation and distribution, the authors utilize several approaches (variations in 
time and region) and discuss many specific topics (military bounties, agricultura] eol. 
lege script, claim clubs, mineral and timberlands, stock raising). Some subjects, such 
as reclamation lands, are neglected. The contributors often remind the reader, how- 
ever, that numerous problems have yet to be adequately investigated. The articles by 
Dunham and Clawson, for example, correctly suggest that the influence of personalities 
in the decisions of federal land bureaus warrants greater attention. As Bogue points 
out, there is also need for further study of land policy as a political issue. Taken to- 
gether, the selections document the changing intent of federal policy from the time 
of sales for revenue, to rapid distribution of the domain, to the recent system of pro- 
tection and management of public lands. Because of the scope and variety of these 
essays, the volume should serve not only the student of national and regional develop- 
ment, but would also be useful for college courses in economics, public administration, 
and land and resource management. 

Washington State University Ermo R. RICHARDSON 


A CENTURY OF HIGHER EDUCATION: CLASSICAL CITADEL TO COL- 
LEGIATE COLOSSUS. Edited by William W. Brickman and Stanley Lehrer. (New 
York: Society for the Advancement of Education. 1962. Pp. 293. Cloth $3.50, paper 
$3.75.) Fourteen historians or specialists in education have contributed chapters to 
this short review of some aspects of American higher education in the United States. 
Among the topics treated are legal developments, liberal arts colleges, state universities, 
church-related colleges, land-grant colleges and universities, junior and community 
colleges, graduate education, professional schools, teacher education, education of 
women, Negro education, and the international relations of higher education. Each 
chapter attempts to give a hundred year overview of one of these topics. The book 
intends to make no scholarly contribution, but Tyrus Hillway's discussion of junior 
and community colleges and Horace Mann Bond's account of Negro education are 
excellent, short contributions to historica] understanding. Many of the chapters read 
lke entries in an encyclopedia or handbook, although George P. Schmidt on the 
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liberal arts college writes with style and charm, and Robert Maynard Hutchins in “An 
Appraisal of American Higher Education” is predictably challenging and thoughtful. 
As history, the book is somietimes thrown out of balance by preoccupation with the 
present and the future. An appendix includes useful chronologies of higher education, 
1862-1962, and a nonanalytical bibliography. Although many of the chapters contain 
much useful statistical information, the book has no index. 

Wiliams College FREDERICK RUDOLPH 


FINANCING AMERICAN ENTERPRISE: THE STORY OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. By Paul B. Trescott. (New York: Harper and. Row. 1963. Pp. xiii, 304. 
$4.50.) This narrative history on the role of bank credit in the growth of America 
shows expert understanding of economic development, crédit practices, and money; 
judgment in selecting areas, incidents, and statistics; and skill in weaving a vivid story 
in nontechnical language. The book was prepared under the sponsorship of the Cen- 
tennial Commission óf the American Bankers Association. Making credit his main 
focus, Trescott follows bank lending from early days, when the nation was predomi- 
nantly farmers, to the highly specialized economy of the 1960's with its extensive inter- 
related markets, He explores use of credit by leaders—Rockefeller, Eads, and others— 
who forged ahead on projects, in the development of railroads and autos, and by 
farmers and small businesses, the main concérn of most banks, in thousands of com- 
munities, Continually adapting to demands, banks expanded their activities from lend- 
ing on real-estaté mortgages to many types of loans for businesses, farmers, and con- 
sumers, the operation of millions of checking and savings accounts, and related services 
today. Banks have been a catalytic agent in the capital accumulation so essential for 
development of vast resources. At intervals Trescott turns to the other side of bank- 
ing: money. Most of the country's money was created as banks made loans, first by 
paying out their notes and later by crediting amounts to borrowers! checking accounts. 
Responsibility for bank note and deposit liabilities was frequently incompatible with 
lending. In the continuing conflicts, the balance of public opinion shifted between 
favoring pressures from borrowers and favoring pressures for governmient action to 
assure safe money. Among subjects of interest are the role of deposit money, the dif- 
ferences in banking on the agricultural frontier and in the industrialized East, the 
struggle to establish adequate national control over money, the relation of credit and 
money to business cycles, and the broadened objectives of money management since 
World War II. For balanced treatment, there might be more on the change in the 
competitive position of commercial banking introduced by nonbank lending institu- 
tions. The narrative, like a commercial on television, jars somewhat in the concluding 
chapter. It is suggested that "a public interest inheres in commercial banks," beginning 
with "their unique diversity of credit and savings functions" and ending with "their 
management of the nátion's money.” And yet, five questions on complicated banking 
issues are introduced to suggest that government regulation has gone too far. 
American University Susan S. Burr 


NORTH CAROLINA CHARTERS AND CONSTITUTIONS, 1578-1698. Edited 
by Mattie Erma Edwards Parker. [The Colonial Records of North Carolina.] (Raleigh: 
Carolina Charter Tercentenary Commission. 1963. Pp. xxii, 247. Leather $10.00, buckram 
$5.00.) The Carolina Charter Tercentenary Commission is making a significant con- 
tribution ín initiating a new series of “The Colonial] Records of North Carolina.” The 
old series, with this title, compiled and edited by W. L. Saunders in ter volumes some 
three-quarters of a century ago, has been out of print for many years. Since the time 
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of its publication, many other records relating to cólonial North Carolina have been 
located, and “new inventions, processes, and products, such as the photocopy and 
microfilm, have made it possible to secure facsimile rather than handwritten copies 
with which the editor can work.” In addition, there have been improvements in 
editorial standards, in printing, and in new types of paper that have been developed 
which, according to experts, will last for centuries, Inasmuch as the occasion for 
initiating this series is the three hundredth anniversary of the Carolina Charter, it is 
fitting to begin the publication with the charters and constitutions relating to Carolina 
prior to 1700. Two groups of documents are reproduced in this attractive volume: 
charters issued by English sovereigns authorizing colonization of areas now in North 
Carolina, and constitutions issued by the Lords Proprietors of Carolina. Mrs. Parker 
has done a superb editorial job, beginning with an eight-page "Introduction to the 
Volume." This is followed by more than a dozen significant documents, including the 
1584 charter to Walter Raleigh, the 1629 Heath Charter, the Carolina Charter of 1663, 
and the various editions of Locke's Fundamental Constitutions. Each document, which 
is faithfully reproduced, is preceded by a clear and well-written "Introduction," which 
gives pertinent facts relating to the issuance of the particular document and valuable 
information about the grantee or grantees, Since this particular volume “has been 
planned for the general reader as well as the scholar," the "modernized" editorial 
method has been used, with some modifications. The editor has kept annotation to the 
minimum required to clarify the documents. I agree with the concluding statement 
in the "Foreword" by Christopher C. Crittenden, director of the State Department 
of Archives and History: "The Carolina Charter Tercentenary Commission is to be 
commended, and the State of North Carolina and its people are to be congratulated, 
for taking this step, which is essential if our citizens are to know and appreciate their 
rich historical heritage." 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina Hucr T. Lerter 


EVOLUTION OF A FEDERALIST: WILLIAM LOUGHTON SMITH OF 
CHARLESTON (1758-1812). By George C. Rogers, Jr. (Columbia: University of 
South Carolina Press. 1962. Pp. xiv, 439. $8.00.) The product of prodigious research 
in hitherto unworked manuscripts, this volume is the first fullscale biography of 
William Loughton Smith, Federalist congressman, diplomatist, and political pam- 
phleteer in the first two decades under the federal Constitution. Smith was neither a 
popular idol nor a political talent of the highest order, but his career affords an inter- 
esting study of the limitations and possibilities of arch-Federalism, In the period of 
Federalist ascendancy Smith flourished, first as a staunch Hamiltonian in the Congress 
and then as minister to Portugal in the Adams administration. After the Federalist 
debacle his political fortunes declined, and in 1808 he swung his allegiance to the 
Republicans, only to be ostracized by Republicans and Federalists alike, It is Rogers' 
chief contribution that he has identified the sources of Smith's political support—an 
arch-Federalist faction composed mainly of old Tories of the Charleston merchant- 
banker aristocracy—and in the process explained how Smith could have been elected 
to Congress in 1788 over the "popular" opposition of David Ramsay and Alexander 
Gillon and re-elected in 1794, when he was opposed by the moderate Federalist leaders 
of South Carolina, the Rutledges and the Pinckneys. The result is an illuminating 
analysis of factional divisions among the South Carolina Federalists. Although Rogers 
is not entirely successful in defending Smith against charges of speculation in the 
early r790's and sheer political opportunism in 1808, he has performed a significant 
service in rescuing his subject from obscurity. 

University of California, Los Angeles Kerra B. Berwick 
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PATRIOTS AND PARTISANS: THE MERCHANTS OF NEWBURYPORT, 
1764-1815. By Benjamin W. Labaree. [Harvard Historical Studies, Volume LXXIII.] 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 242. $5.00.) John P. Mar- 
quand once remarked that Newburyport, Massachusetts, was a “Federalist Pompeii." 
The lovely mansions along High Street stand in their original ornate simplicity, as 
if they had been preserved under volcanic ash, while nothing else of the period has 
survived. Who, and what manner oi nen, were their first owners? What problems 
faced them, and how did they respond? How did decisions and events in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, London, and Paris affect their lives and livelihood? To 
these questions, Labaree has turned his attention. The result is an excellent account 
of the interaction of politics, economic interest, and regionalism. Whatever the case 
elsewhere in Massachusetts, Newburyport was not a democracy, Labaree points out. 
A mercantile aristocracy effectively controlled town politics. But unlike their counter- 
parts in Salem, Marblehead, and Boston, the Newburyport merchants unanimously 
endorsed the radical movement throughout the events leading to the Revolution. 
Labaree ascribes this partly to Newburyport's economic and political dissociation from 
the colonial capital, partly to economic depression following the French war, but chiefly 
to the merchants’ constant and fervent concern for political liberties. On this score, 
the author has not entirely convinced me. In 1780, Labaree continues, resentment 
against the farmers of western Massachusetts and a desire for stability placed the New- 
buryporters among the leaders of the movement for a new state constitution. The 
severe contraction of trade during the Confederation period brought ruin to many 
of the Newburyport merchants and placed the town solidly in the camp of what came 
to be the Federalist party. Prosperity returned under the new federal government, and 
profits soared with the outbreak of war in Europe, but a new generation reaped the 
benefit. Then, at the peak of fortune, the town was abruptly paralyzed by the Jeffer- 
sonian embargo. The new merchants met this cataclysm in much the same spirit as the 
older generation had reacted to the revolutionary crisis thirty-five years before, but a 
disastrous water front fire and "Mr. Madison's War" put an end forever to all that the 
old mansions represent, With the help of an extensive collection of contemporary rec- 
ords, Labaree has now resurrected the political and economic life of the town. His book 
successfully demonstrates how well historians can contribute to our understanding of 
the past by focusing their attention on the local scene. 

Kittery Point, Maine Byron FAIRCHILD 


THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR IN THE HACKENSACK VALLEY: THE 
JERSEY DUTCH AND THE NEUTRAL GROUND, 1775-1783. By Adrian C. Leiby. 
(New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 329. $10.00.) In the 
broad mosaic of American Revolutionary War history, accounts of local conflicts often 
furnish colorful contributions to the over-all picture. This book fulfills such a function 
exceptionally well. Although its setting is confined to the Hackensack Valley in north- 
ern New Jersey, the strategic location and concentration of varied warfare within the 
area mark the region as significantly microcosmic of the war itself. Especially is this 
true regarding the internecine conflict between Whig and Tory neighbors, a phase of 
the Revolution that has not yet been adequately studied or presented. Adrian Leiby, a 
lawyer turned part-time historian, has attempted to remedy this in so far as his native 
section is concerned and to a considerable extent has succeeded. His well-designed, if 
expensive, book has detailed the Hackensack part of the war so well that it will prob- 
ably not need to be so recounted again. Emphasis is upon the Jersey Dutch settlers, many 
of whom helped General Howe invade the country between the Hudson and Delaware 
Rivers, while seemingly as many patriots from among these sturdy Dutch aided Wash- 
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ington. The author shows an extreme interest in local church history, but relates it well 
to his narrative. His documentation from primary sources is admirable, even if lengthy 
footnotes on each page often detract the eye of the reader inordinately downward. 
From 1776 to 1781 the Hackensack region lay between the British army in New York 
City and the main continental defenses in the Hudson highlands. Many exciting episodes 
resulted, some of which are described in this volume, others passed over slightly. This 
was a "dread neutral ground which save for those earnest Jersey Dutch patriots who 
would not let danger drive them from their homes, was to be far too perilous for any 
but desperate men, hungry for vengeance, gold or glory." The volume is excellent local 
history, importantly related to the whole of the American Revolution. 

New York University Norta CALLAHAN 


GENERAL PETITIONS, 1797-1799. Edited by Allen Soule. [State Papers of Ver- 
mont, Volume XI.) (Montpelier: Howard E. Armstrong, Secretary of State. 1962. Pp. 
xvii, 494. $6.25.) The present volume continues the publication of the early state papers, 
in which Vermont has been engaged since 1918, and completes a series of four volumes 
made up af petitions to the legislature for the years 1778-1799. The petitions, here given 
for 1797-1799, continue to illuminate what people wanted the General Assembly to do 
and what their problems were, in a way that would not be possible today. Roughly a 
third deals with roads, bridges, and the like; another third has to do with matters of 
local government. The remainder are requests for help for debtors in jail, pleas for new 
trials, petitions for bounties or lotteries, or the creation of schools and libraries. Ver- 
mont is fortunate that nearly all the petitions have survived—indeed, so many are left 
from after 1799 that they cannot be published. It is fortunate, too, in having had a 
series of careful editors, so that the papers as published fill nearly every need and indi- 
cate where reference to the originals might be useful. Some few of the petitions for this 
period, and biographical sketches of some of the men, have appeared in earlier volumes 
of this series, or in the Records of the Governor and Council (1873-80). The refer- 
ences in footnotes to the Ms. Laws of Vermont suggest the real need of printing them 
next in the series. — ' 

Dartmouth College Herseat W. HarL 


THE WESTERN BOOK TRADE: CINCINNATI AS A NINETEENTH-CEN- 
TURY PUBLISHING AND BOOK-TRADE CENTER. CONTAINING A DIREC- 
TORY OF CINCINNATI PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND MEMBERS OF 
ALLIED TRADES, 1796-1880, AND A BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Walter Sutton. 
(Columbus: Ohio State University Press for the Ohio Historical Society. 1961. Pp. xv, 
360. $8.00.) One of the most interesting phenomena of the midwestern frontier was 
the rapid development of intellectual interests, a result of the urban character of settle- 
ment that made possible almost immediately the establishment of newspapers. The 
weekly paper was a purveyor of “literary intelligence” as well as of news; the press 
was avallable for book publishing; the office was often a little bookstore. T'his was 
certainly true in Cincinnati, which became the leader of the western book trade, in the 
later nineteenth century, the fourth largest publishing center in the United States. In 
a detailed study Walter Sutton has traced the growth of this regional publishing in- 
dustry from its pioneer beginnings, through its period of greatest importance, into its 
decline in the years following the Civil War. With him we see how the acute shortage 
of newsprint that was often the plague of newspaper publishing forced the local de- 
velopment of papermaking. So too the manufacture of type and printing equipment 
was stimulated. In 1826 we are told the Cincinnati presses turned out 185,000 volumes, 
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In 1851 the city directory listed 425 persons in the book trade and announced the gross 
product as over $2,000,000. The backbone of this thriving trade, as one would expect, 
was lawbooks, Bibles and other religious works, schoolbooks, river guides, and other 
useful books. In mid-century, cheap reprints of every author who could be thought of 
were being offered in yellow paperbacks. Sutton has gathered considerable information 
about a great many bookseller-publishers and has devoted much space to the important 
firms of U. P. James, H. W. Derby, Henry Howe, Robert Clarke, the Western Metho- 
dist Book Concern. In an appendix he provides a thirty-four-page directory of pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and members of allied trades between 1796 and 1880. There are a 
nine-page bibliography and an index. In every way The Western Book Trade is a most 
thorough and useful volume. The only complaint is that the many notes are awkwardly 
concealed at the close of each chapter. 

Washington University Jonn Francis MCDERMOTT 


PRAIRIE ALBION: AN ENGLISH SETTLEMENT IN PIONEER ILLINOIS. By 
Charles Boewe. (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press. 1962, Pp. ix, 317. 
$10.00.) “No man, since Columbus, has done so much toward peopling Ámerica as 
Mr. Birkbeck, whose publications, and the authority of whose name, had effects truly 
prodigious,” was the exaggerated estimate of William Faux, an English traveler and 
recorder of impressions gained from an American journey in 1819. This is but one of 
the many sprightly observations with which the commentator-editor-collector, Charles 
Boewe, enlivens his account as he describes the ambitious attempt by Morris Birkbeck 
and George Flower, themselves successful English farmers, to establish a settlement of 
farmers and artisans in a kind of "Prairie Albion” on the Illinois frontier after 1817. 
In a series of nine chapters Birkbeck and Flower speak for themselves to the accom- 
paniment of a supporting cast of family members, neighbors, and western travelers. 
The selections from quite variant sources are skillfully woven into a delightful narra- 
tive by the editor. It is unfortunate that the mechanics of the book detract from rather 
than add to its over-all usefulness. The similarity of the type used for the selections and 
the narrative often makes it difficult to distinguish between the two. Even more re- 
grettable was the decision to collect the notes on sources at the end of the volume along 
with the page numbers on which the reprinted passages begin. This information would 
have been much more useful appearing as footnotes in the text, thus enabling the 
reader to identify at a glance the source of the selection. Án index would have been 
helpful, though difficult to make. This is, nevertheless, a valuable book, and its mes- 
sage fully justifies the retelling since the fascinating story of the "English Settlement” 
is only slightly and imperfectly known outside the Prairie State. The presence of those 
who made up the settlement in southeastern Illinois exerted an influence on the early 
history of the state far out of proportion to their number, and their experiences con- 
stitute a significant and revealing account of pioneering in perhaps its first encounter 
with a midwestern prairie environment, 

University of Illinois Rosert M. SUTTON 


MILITARY GOVERNMENTS IN CALIFORNIA, 1846-1850, WITH A CHAP- 
TER ON THEIR PRIOR USE IN LOUISIANA, FLORIDA AND NEW MEXICO. 
By Theodore Grivas. [Frontier Military Series, Number 4.] (Glendale, Cali£: Arthur 
H. Clark Company. 1963. Pp. 247. $8.50 prepaid.) Originally written as a doctoral 
thesis at the University of Southern California, this book chronicles the history of those 
military governments that held sway in California from the first one initially pro- 
claimed by Commodore John D. Sloat, July 7, 1846, until December 20, 1849, when 
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General Bennet Riley relinquished control to the newly established civil administration. 
In order to place California's military occupational government in perspective, the basic 
constitutional issues are delineated, and historical precedent of the use of military au- 
thority over civilian populations in Louisiana, Florida, and New Mexico is briefly de- 
tailed as a prelude to what happened in California. The book focuses primarily on the 
administrative policies of the military governors in an attempt to establish clearly "the 
true nature of the occupation government existing in California" during this period. 
The author's verdict: “military rule prevailed.” The textual exposition clearly supports 
that conclusion. Based on extensive primary sources found in the Bancroft Library and 
microfilm from the National Archives, this work has partially filled the need of round- 
ing out an important chapter in California history that was first dealt with in a 
memoir written by Samuel H. Willey (1901) and that was briefly detailed by Cardinal 
Goodwin in a book published in 1914. More recently, Dwight L. Clarke in his biog- 
raphy on Stephen Watts Kearny (1961) gave considerable attention to Kearny's mili- 
tary governorship in California during a critical and important phase, including a 
balanced discussion of the famed controversy with John C. Frémont, a matter touched 
upon by Grivas. Although he devotes one chapter to the problems of local rule, the. 
author fails to handle this subject with the same assurance manifested in his treatment 
of the roles played by the military governors. Part of the reason for this failure is owing 
to the author's making no attempt to search the city and county records of that era and 
relying instead upon the memoirs of several outstanding alcaldes and upon their com- 
munications with the military authorities. Had the subject of local rule been pursued 
more vigorously, an important ingredient to the understanding of military government 
—how well it functions on the local level—would have emerged. That story has yet 
to be told. 

University of California, Los Angeles Doxcz B. Nuns, Jr. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN MEDICAL ETHICS, 1847-1912. By Donald E. Konold. 
(Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin for the Department of History, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 1962. Pp. vii, 119. $3.50.) The term “medical ethics,” as used here, 
relates chiefly to professional conduct rather than to moral issues, In introducing this 
theme, Dr. Konold naturally recalls early American diffculties in organizing a guild 
that could define and maintain standards. His account of the first efforts to improve 
medical education and licensing is reliable in terms of specific facts, but some general- 
izations are oversimplified, and others suggest a lack of historical or scientific back- 
ground. The statement that the public believed “any failure in recovery resulted from 
malpractice," for example, may have been true for particular times, places, and persons, 
but it is certainly exaggerated as it stands. The author takes the usual view that pro- 
fessional status was declining from about 1800 to 1850, without recognizing the pos- 
sibility of defending the reverse interpretation. The decision to begin the main narra- 
tive with the founding of the American Medical Association in 1847 seems a logical 
one. The association's code of ethics, modeled on Percival's English code of 1796, was 
basic to all further developments in the United States. The subsequent trends are dis- 
cussed under the headings of the regulation of quackery, the relation of research to 
medical ethics, the relations of physicians to laymen, and the ethics of money. In rela- 
tion to quackery, the discussion covers such appropriate items as the ban on advertising, 
but it also involves again the whole area of education and licensing on the assumption 
that ethics was involved in efforts to make physicians superior to sectarians or quacks. 
Hence, the history of "ethics" becomes almost coextensive with the entire story of the 
profession. Although the account weaves back and forth in time, the chief contribution 
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in all the four sections mentioned is the treatment of the hitherto rather neglected era 
after 1870. Thus, in relation to laymen, there is interesting comment on professional 
attitudes toward medical' secrecy or concealment as these evolved between 1870 and 
1900. And the chapters on "money" and on "ethical regulation" not only discuss the 
pre-1870 issues of fee bills, contract practice, and altruism, but also carry on into twen- 
tieth-century problems concerning group practice, public health, and medical care. 
These themes are all presented against the background of continuing adjustments made 
by the AMA in its original code. The book is not too readable, since it is so condensed 
as to amount at times to a summary. There are few quotations and these quite brief, 
and little effort is made to enliven or even make realistic a subject that is inherently so 
human in nature. But, as noted, the account is enlightening for the later periods, and 
Konold has used and brought to our attention a wide variety of sources that will be 
helpful to other scholars concerned with this field. It is thus a contribution to the gen- 
` eral history of the American medical profession. 

American Philosophical Society RicHarD H. SARYOCK 


WILLIAM BROWN IDE: BEAR FLAGGER. By Fred Blackburn Rogers. (San 
Francisco: John Howell. 1962. Pp. iv, 101. $12.50.) A careful monograph on Ide, such 
as this, has been needed, and it will not likely have to be done again without the dis- 
covery of substantial original material whose existence cannot be surmised. Ide’s great 
moment in history came in June 1846 when he was elected leader of the Osos (Bear 
Flaggers) at Sonoma, California. Styling himself “Commander-in-Chief,” he issued the 
most significant single document of the Bear Flag Revolt, a proclamation setting forth 
the motives and plans of his partisans and giving assurances for the Californians of 
good behavior. Ide seems to have acquitted himself well in his few days as a rebel chief, 
but his background (Mormon) and temperament were not such as to contribute to 
further stellar roles on the crowded California stage of 1846-1849. His personality was 
perhaps that of a sturdy, industrious, conscientious, intelligent, combination clerk and 
frontiersman. As such, he contributed to the orderly development of northern Cali- 
fornia, especially Colusa County where he seems to have filled every available public 
office, sometimes four or five at once. 

National Park Service Jonn Porter BrooM 


HALLECK: LINCOLN’S CHIEF OF STAFF. By Stephen E. Ambrose. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1962. Pp. vi, 226. $5.00.) “If I do not survive 
the war,” wrote Henry W. Halleck while simmering in the “political hell” of wartime 
Washington, “sufficient materials for a correct understanding of my acts are on record 
and will be found by the future historian who seeks the truth.” Although (perhaps 
because) he survived, historians have been slow in getting around to a direct treatment 
of the man who was successively the first over-all commander in the West, general in 
chief between the tenures of McClellan and Grant, and Chief of Staff. Most of what 
has been written about him has been incidental, and much of it, unfriendly. The result 
ig a popular picture of Halleck as a more or less incompetent swivel chair general, 
tolerated essentially as a symbol, happily translating Jomini while his armies floundered. 
On balance, Halleck was far more a plus than a minus, He was not a good field com- 
mander, but excelled as a “manager” of military operations. Saturated with the phi- 
losophy of Jomini, he had the good sense to modify doctrine in the face of reality. He 
was the most successful of the departmental commanders. He probably “saved” Sher- 
man and “discovered” Sheridan, was quite useful in a variety of capacities to Lincoln 
in Washington, fought political interference in military affairs, backed his successful 
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generals to the limit, instituted important reforms leading to the beginning of a modern . 
command system, and played a major role in building a genuinely professional army. 
Professor Ambrose's corrective is pointed but temperate. He concedes that “by all the 
touchstones used to judge great captains of the past, Halleck was a failure," but that 
he was nonetheless “the ‘Old Brains’ of the Union Army in the time of the testing of 
the nation." 'This is a military rather than a full biography. Except for a brief opening 
chapter and an even briefer postlude, it deals with the wartime period only. It is based 
upon a fairly broad but by no means exhaustive selection of manuscript sources and 
draws heavily on the official records. It is a book long overduc. 

Miami University CHARLES R. WiLsoN 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN STUDIES. Volume XXI. (Northfield, Minn.: Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Association. 1962. Pp. 311. $3.50.) This tribute to Dr. 
Theodore C. Blegen, long editor of Norwegian-American Studies, a director of the 
Norwegian-American Historical Association, former graduate dean at the University 
of Minnesota, and historian of note, presents some studies of the Norwegian in an 
American milieu. The delightful prairie reminiscences of Wisconsin and Dakota, com- 
ments on Cleng Peerson's communitarian backgrounds and Reiersen's "youthful indis- 
cretions,” and a translation of his section on Texas are topped by Dorothy Burton 
Skardal’s immigrant writers and Kenneth O. Bjork's study of early Scandinavian 
journalists in Utah. These articles, the bibliography, and the archive news add wel- 
come literature on Scandinavians in America. Of particular note is Bjork's "A Cove- 
nant Folk, with Scandinavian Colorings," a "dig" in archival and newspaper material 
for the story of early Scandinavian newspapers of Utah and their struggle against the 
rapid transition to Americanization and the conflict, when newspapers were non- 
Mormon, with the church. These are basic materials, yet unknown to writers and 
historians in the field, except for those published in 1958 by Bjork in his Across the 
Great Divide. A second article of singular value is Dorothy Burton Skárdal's study of 
immigrant writers for it examines for the first time in detail the contributions and value 
of Scandinavian literary writers in America. Authors unknown, except to special groups,. 
are judged to be of relatively poor quality, but the entire collection is noteworthy for 
cultural history. Personal glimpses of North Dakota, Alaska, and Canada in the remi- 
niscences of Barbara Levorsen, Norby, and Teien, and the “Amerikabrev” in Beulah 
Folkedahl’s translation, furnish delightful source materials for early Norwegian immi- 
gration and migration, although adding little new information. If the volume were 
not dedicated to Blegen, it would stand on its own merits, but with his many contribu- 
tions being commemorated, this issue of Norwegian-American Studies is to be particu- 
larly prized. 

Long Beach State College RAYMOND E. LINDGREN 


WILLIAM CLARKE QUANTRILL: HIS LIFE AND TIMES. By Albert Castel. 
(New York: Frederick Fell 1962. Pp. 250. $6.00.) In his short life (July 3r, 183%- 
June 6, 1865), Quantrill the bushwhacker became a legendary figure and helped spawn 
a century of other legends. Out of an orphaned adolescence he moved from frustration 
to failure as teacher, Kansas settler, army teamster, border ruffian, and consummate 
Confederate guerrilla leader. This valuable book reconstructs a troubled life; ten of 
its eleven chapters trace in documented detail the last five years from banditry to 
death in a Kentucky military prison hospital Castel cuts through the underbrush 
of mythology and partisan condemnation to discover and explain the nature of a 
violent young man. To understand Quantrill, Castel maintains, is to realize that he 
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was paranoiac. “And paranoids make history—which is unfortunate for mankind. No 
human force matches the power generated by a man who feels himself to be great, 
but who is denied greatness; who regards himself a superior, but who is made to 
feel inferior; and who can never rest until his greatness and superiority are estab- 
lished for others to see and admire." Judiciously using an impressive array of manu- 
Script accounts by participants, contemporary newspaper reports, monographs, and 
scholarly articles, Castel makes a real contribution to the history of the border, a cor- 
rective to John N. Edwards’ Noted Guerrillas (1877) and William E. Connelley's 
equally one-sided Quantrill and the Border Wars (1910). The former “exaggerated 
Quantrill's courage and prowess, and ignored or romanticized his cruelty and criminality. 
Connelley . . . was guilty of exactly the reverse, And neither presented or was capable 
of presenting a realistic, objective analysis of his career and of the Civil War on the 
border." Castel's analysis is realistic, objective, and readable. The squeamish are 
warned against Castel's descriptions of the sack of Lawrence and the outrages com- 
mitted by Quantrill's erstwhile comrades, “Bloody Bill" Anderson and George Todd. 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg DupLEY T. CongNisH 


THE CIVIL WAR AT SEA. Volume III, THE FINAL EFFORT, JULY 1863- 
NOVEMBER 1865. By Virgil Carrington Jones. Foreword by E. M. Eller, (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1962. Pp. xxii, 456. $6.50.) This last volume of a triology 
in which the author seeks to illuminate for the average reader the roles of both the 
Union and Confederate navies during the Civil War retains the same flavor, honest 
reporting, and fairness as its predecessors. It starts with the Union attempt in July 
1863 to take Charleston, South Carolina, and ends in November 1865 when the C. S. S. 
Shenandoah lowered the Confederate flag for the last time at Liverpool, England. 
During this time the rival navies fought each other on the Mississippi, in coastal 
waters, and on the high seas. The Union navy, which was blessed from the start with 
thousands of experienced sailors, depended largely upon its number of ships to over- 
whelm its foe, while the South fought back by developing the ironclad vessel, the 
torpedo, the mine, the submarine, and the fast commerce raider. It is a fascinating 
story of fortitude, ingenuity, and bravery on both sides, and Jones tells it very well. 
Among his outstanding chapters are the accounts of the successes and failures of Con- 
federate submarines, the taking of Mobile Bay, and the capture of Fort Fisher. Using 
mostly personal and official letters, official reports, diaries, memoirs, and newspapers, 
Jones, the historian, does not usually intrude, but writes through the eyes of the par- 
ticipants, either by quoting directly or paraphrasing them faithfully. As a result the 
narrative has a unique freshness and a contemporary quality. The reader can draw 
his own conclusions about the course and the outcome of the naval war and those 
who fought in it. This is one way to write history, and it is a good one. Within the 
limits he set for himself of writing a narrative of naval operations, tactics, and tech- 
nical changes without going into such matters as the economics of the blockade, Jones 
has made a fine contribution to the history of the Civil War and has rendered to the 
United States Navy its just due. 

Lafayette College Eowm B. CoDDINGTON 


TRIUMPH OF FAITH: CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH TO AMER- 
ICAN LIFE, 1865-1900. By Francis P. Weisenburger. (Columbus, Ohio: the Author; 
distrib. by Mailing Services, Richmond, Va. 1962. Pp. vii, 221. $4.95.) Professor Wei- 
senburger's volume presents the churchgoing American of the late nineteenth century 
as he saw himself: morally upright, possessed of a faith that transcended the chal- 
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lenges of science and secularism, and heir to a fellowship that was the bond of con- 
structive community. Historians whose view of the role of religion in society has been 
shaped by humanistic, psychoanalytic, or Marxist concepts will find the presentation 
curiously antique. Not that the aim is invalid. The churchmen of no other era in 
American history have suffered a more continuous or damning indictment for hypoc- 
risy, self-seeking, and subservience to the interests of the business class, For decades 
the words "comedy" or "tragedy" have seemed better terms by which to describe 
their faith than “triumph.” The reassessment that Weisenburger attempts is long over- 
due. To find, in such a book, Henry Adams, Mark Twain, and Max Eastman on the 
side of the angels is indeed a refreshing if not entirely a convincing experience. The 
exploration of the selfimage of any historic social group is a tricky enterprise, even 
when there are no conventional distortions to correct. T'he task requires a large measure 
of sympathy. The careful attention to Roman Catholic purposes and activities in this 
volume is a case in point. By contrast, however, the paragraphs on the Jewish faith 
are fragmentary, and the brief reference to Negro religion in the South, a confusion 
of fact and folklore. Perhaps the author's awareness of the distance he must go to 
convince skeptical readers is responsible for the Victorian heaviness of many interpre- 
tive passages. But a certain deference to authorities leaves one unsure whether he would 
really be willing to let the defendants speak for themselves if the jury were a panel 
of Harvard professors. The chapter labeled "Conclusion" is in fact a historical homily 
on faith, hope, and love. And it rests upon fresh evidence, as though that cited before 
were not quite sufficient to acquit. Most men do not understand themselves well, par- 
ticularly when seeking to explain the moral and religious grounds of their actions. The 
churchmen whose case is presented in this book knew little of Marx and nothing of 
Freud. They interpreted their lives in individualistic rather than social terms and as- 
sumed their conscious motives to be the real ones. The author seems almost to agree 
with them. 

University of Minnesota Trworuv L, SMITH 


A WORK OF GIANTS: BUILDING THE FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL 
RAILROAD, By Wesley S. Griswold. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1962. 
Pp. xvi, 367. $6.95.) In keeping with its title, this account of the building of the first 
transcontinental railroad is rich in colorful detail and anecdote, but it is by no means 
just another book for railroad enthusiasts. The author, a west coast magazine editor, 
has made effective use of manuscript materials, railroad reports, government reports, 
and pertinent secondary works to produce a well-written, carefully documented, com- 
prehensive story of the financing and construction of the Central Pacific and the Union 
Pacific Railroads. The organization of the work is superb; the author has solved the 
difficult problem of dealing simultaneously with two independent organizations by an 
effective combination of the chronological and topical approaches, Treatment of the 
Central Pacific is generally more satisfactory than that of the Union Pacific, but this 
reflects more the availability of sources than any shortcoming of the author. Indeed, 
in comparison with earlier authors, Griswold has worked wonders with the difficult 
problem of telling the story of the construction of the Union Pacific, He is particularly 
effective in discussing the intense competition between the two roads, for government 
support and favor, for finances, and even for materials, His portraits of the leading 
men in both organizations are drawn with imagination and insight. He deals but lightly, 
and generally in footnotes, with the larger social, political, and economic implications 
of the Pacific railroad enterprise, but he gives evidence that he is well aware of their 
existence and sets his story within the framework of that awareness, The publishers 
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assert on the dust jacket that this is “an unusually colorful excursion into a high order 
of Americana." It is that, and much more: it is a valuable addition to our economic 
and political history. 

University of Nebraska James C. OLsoN 


STREETCAR SUBURBS: THE PROCESS OF GROWTH IN BOSTON, 1870- 
1900. By Sam B. Warner, ]r. [Publications of the Joint Center for Urban Studies of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Harvard University.] (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press and the M.I.T. Press, 1962. Pp. xxi, 208. $6.50.) With 
almost tender attention to detail and judicious selection of maps, charts, and espe- 
cially photographs, Mr. Warner marks himself a “Boston-lover” and furnishes happy 
sustenance for others afflicted with that incurable malady. Here are six essays, each 
of which, with but slight alteration, could stand alone. Taken together they make 
up a wellintegrated whole. One of a series of publications by the M.LT.-Harvard 
Joint Center for Urban Studies, this volume helps to unfold further the layers of 
complexities that conceal in obscurity the development of the modern city. The grand 
theme of the series is yet to appear, but when it does it will surely encompass Warner's 
thesis that a modern city "is the product of hundreds of thousands of separate decisions" 
pragmatically arrived at by as many individuals and groups. 'The most suggestive of the 
essays concerns the remarkable degree of stylization in the suburbs, normally asso- 
dated with building codes and central planning, which occurred in Boston despite the 
absence of regulatory enactments, Of several useful appendixes, "A Local Historian's 
Guide to Social Statistics" is a germ which the author might consider expanding for 
the further enlightenment of his fellow workers. If a successful book is defined as one 
on a subject worth writing about in which the author fulfills a clearly conceived pur- 
pose, then this is, by definition, a successful book. 

University of Oregon Roserr Lewis PETERSON 


LOUIS SULLIVAN: AN ARCHITECT IN AMERICAN THOUGHT. By Sherman 
Paul. [Spectrum Book.] (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1962. Pp. xi, 176. 
$1.95.) The subtitle of this book indicates both what it is and what it is not. It is not 
a biography of Louis Sullivan; nor is it a critical estimate of his architecture. It is a 
consideration of him as a thinker, a writer, and an educator. Only enough reference 
to the architect's personal life and production to explain the possible sources or sub- 
stantiation of his convictions or to suggest the motive for his statements is included. 
Paul has not only been successful in showing Sullivan to be an independent and 
forceful writer and thinker, in the tradition of Emerson and Whitman, but he has 
also given a portrayal of the intellectual scene in Chicago in the half century from 
1875 to 1925. The architect is shown to share with other leaders of American thought 
a concern for the common man, a faith in his potentialities, and a distrust of the pre- 
scribed and the borrowed. He, too, advocates a seeking in nature and a seeking within 
oneself for the strength to be free. The organization of the material and the expres- 
sion of the ideas do not help to recommend the book. Too often one must stop and 
go back to find out just what is being referred to and how one reached this point. 
One is unhappily impressed by the contrast between the clarity of the passages quoted, 
no matter from whom, and the heaviness of the remainder of the writing. There is 
also a certain distortion resulting from the separation of the writings and ideas from 
the architectural production. Only half the man is apparent. The faults are outweighed 
by the thoroughness and depth of the study. 

University of Texas Marian B. Davis 
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THE POPULIST RESPONSE TO INDUSTRIAL AMERICA: MIDWESTERN 
POPULIST THOUGHT. By Norman Pollack. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1962. Pp. 166. $3.50.) In contrast alike to the traditional view that it looked 
backward to a lost agricultural age and to the current hypothesis that it was an 
intolerant and illiberal mass movement, Pollack argues that Populism, though primarily 
agrarian, received significant support from "industrial labor, social reformers, and 
intellectuals." Its response to economic problems was not merely negative, "Had Popu- 
lism succeeded, it could have fundamentally altered American society in a socialist 
direction, Clearly Populism was a progressive social force.” Following the lead of 
Chester McArthur Destler’s American Radicalism, 1865-1g0r, the author contends 
that the Populists desired a militant farmer-labor coalition as a means to political 
power. The failure to achieve this fusion was the fault of such conservative labor lead- 
ers as Samuel Gompers. Carrying his labor thesis further, Pollack notes similarities 
between Populism and Marxism in their criticism of some of the same features of 
capitalism in Europe and America. This affinity, he feels, “might well challenge a 
basic proposition in historical writing—the uniqueness of America.” He hopes his book, 
despite its rather narrow limits, may be “a tentative first step toward the more com- 
prehensive analysis of industrial America.” Both a strength and weakness of the work 
are its heavy reliance on the unpublished personal correspondence and the local news- 
paper files concentrated in leading midwestern depositories. Such materials document 
grass-roots sentiment, but they may also be misleading. Thus many Populists were more 
radical privately than they could afford to be in the formal party literature available to 
the general public. But Pollack does demonstrate adequately his major thesis that the 
Populists were thoroughgoing radicals who were not, in any sense, reactionaries. 
American University ARTHUR A. Exircu, JR. 


THE PROGRESSIVES AND THE SLUMS: TENEMENT HOUSE REFORM IN 
NEW YORK CITY, 1890-1917. By Roy Lubove. Forewords by Samuel P. Hays and 
Philip S. Broughton. (Pittsburgh, Pa: University of Pittsburgh Press. 1962. Pp. xviii, 
284. $6.00.) Robert H. Bremner was tbe first historian to give serious attention to the 
role of tenement house reform in the progressive movement, and now Roy Lubove 
provides us with a first fullscale treatment of that subject, Focusing on New York 
City but comparing it to other cities both in America and Europe, his book enlarges 
our understanding and our knowledge of a neglected area of research in twentieth- 
century liberalism. After sketching in the pre-1890, laissez-faire background, Lubove 
describes how the progressives rose to be the first generation of housing professionals 
in this country and explains why they favored "restrictive legislation”—epitomized by 
the New York Tenement Law of 1gor—as the most effective and appropriate method 
of social control for a capitalist democracy. Public housing they rejected as socialistic, 
and model tenements run by benevolent landlords as paternalistic. Lubove documents 
his thesis through the careers of a dozen or more men and women and the move- 
ments in which they participated. Lawrence Veiller, who drafted and administered the 
1901 law, is restored to life and made the central figure of this book. Veiller and his 
contemporaries were, according to Lubove, a blend of realism and naïveté, They were 
more hardheaded and did more good than their amateurish predecessors in the nine. 
teenth century, but restrictive legislation fell terribly short of removing the slums, 
What makes the progressive achievement all the more meager was the apocalyptic 
assumption, which is by no means dead today, that proper housing of the poor can alone 
solve such problems of the modern city as congestion, poverty, violence, prejudice, 
juvenile delinquency, and family disintegration. The Progressives and the Slums explains 
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better than any other book why New York City has had a continuing slum problem 
for more than a century, and it ought to be required reading for leaders throughout 
the country in city planning and urban renewal. Yet historians of the progressive era 
will probably want to know more than Lubove tells them about the relationship of hous- 
ing reform to other reforms between 1890 and 1917. We learn, for example, that 
Veiller objected to the New Deal as being too radical, but it is not clear where he stood 
on the New Freedom and the New Nationalism, or on mugwumpism, nativism, cul- 
tural pluralism, prohibition, and other expressions of the progressive impulse at the 
beginning of this century. 

Smith College ÁRTHUR MANN 


PROHIBITION AND THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT, 1900-1920. By James 
H. Timberlake. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. 238. $5.25.) 
This study provides a brief summary of the prohibition movement as a progressive, 
native American, middle-class response to the social evils arising out of the liquor 
industry. It was inspired by moral idealism, infused with extravagant hopes, dedicated 
to the scientific evidence that alcohol was always harmful, and devoted to the eradica- 
tion of the corruption of politics by the liquor syndicates. The prohibitionists were able to 
achieve their goals, Timberlake points out, because their views were part of a widely 
shared (although not unopposed) popular consensus in an era dominated by reform 
and because the tactics of the Anti-Saloon League and its allies were so ably conceived 
and so brilliantly executed. World War I provided the occasion for making national and 
absolute a movement that had already reached the edge of victory. He concludes 
that prohibition did not divide along ruralurban lines, for the urban middle class 
gave it vigorous support. "To the old.stock, middle-class progressive, prohibition was 
a way of uplifting and Americanizing the lower classes; to the urban masses, it was 
an intolerable interference with their personal liberty." The book draws upon primary 
printed materials, general accounts, and special monographs; it does not exploit un- 
printed sources. lts narrative and analysis, for the most part traditional, are not as 
lively as Andrew Sinclair's account. 'That many immigrant communities were divided 
by the prohibition issue is hinted, but is nowhere explored in depth. Balanced in 
interpretation, temperate in tone, written in clear, direct prose, Prohibition and the 
Progressive Movement is more a summary than an exploration of new ground. 
University of Minnesota CLARKE A. CHAMBERS 


STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY: THE CAREER OF GENERAL FRED C. AINS- 
WORTH. By Mabel E. Deutrich. Introduction by James D. Atkinson. (Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1962. Pp. ix, 170. $4.50.) The reorganization of the Amer- 
ican military system that has been going on since World War II has revived interest 
in the earlier reorganization of the army initiated by Elihu Root. A biography of 
Adjutant General Fred C. Ainsworth points up the difficulties that arose in carrying 
out the Root reforms because Root and his colleagues did not at first clearly recognize 
the interrelationships between strategic and policy planning and army administration 
and did not provide a viable distribution of responsibilities for them. Root conceived of 
the general staff mainly as a planning agency and wanted to free it of administrative 
chores as much as possible. He secured, therefore, the creation of the Office of the 
Military Secretary to carry on major administrative functions, with the old title of 
adjutant general soon replacing that of military secretary for the head of the office. 
But during the first decade of the twentieth century, when the general staff had 
little policy planning to do and the first three chiefs of staff were uncertain as to what 
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to make of their position, power gravitated away from the Chief of Staff to the admin- 
istrative center, especially since the guiding hand there was the aggressive one of 
Adjutant General Ainsworth. When Leonard Wood, an assertive Chief of Staff, ap- 
peared, there was unavoidably a "struggle for supremacy" that compelled a rethinking 
of the whole general staff concept. The present biography reviews these events from 
Ainsworth's vantage point. Its treatment of them falls somewhere between the heavy 
accumulation of factual detail in Otto L. Nelson, Jr.'s, National Security and the 
General Staff and the brief but reflective essay in Paul Y. Hammond's Organizing for 
Defense. The book might have profited somewhat from an injection of reflectiveness 
akin to Hammond's. On the other hand, by using manuscript sources Miss Deutrich 
has added information that Nelson missed. As biography, the book is doubtless as good 
a one as can be written from limited personal sources and about a character whose 
career was of no great importance until its final phase. 

Temple University Russet, F. WElcLeY 


PEERLESS PATRIOTS: ORGANIZED VETERANS AND THE SPIRIT OF 
AMERICANISM, By Rodney G. Minott. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 
1962. Pp. v, 152. $3.75.) In the belief that much of the material on the "Americanism" 
program of twentieth-century American veterans’ organizations is "too sweeping and 
superficial Mr. Minott has undertaken in a specialized little study to reappraise the 
efforts of these societies to inculcate patriotism, After a chapter on the development of 
that “magnetic mystique," nationalism, and another on the United Spanish War Veterans 
—so like the GAR in goals—he turns to the major subject of his study: the “American- 
ism" crusade of the American Legion and lesser World War I organizations. Members 
of these societies and of the USWV, Minott believes, derived their basic assumptions 
from Theodore Roosevelt. The author does not, however, attribute to this "patriotic 
ideologist" the Legion's extremes of militant racism, isolationism, textbook censorship, 
and perhaps incipient fascism. These, he believes, may have resulted from the control 
that "professional veterans" at national headquarters have exerted over policy. As 
for charges of authoritarianism, Minott suggests that recent more sophisticated inter- 
pretations of that characteristic than the popular one presented by Adorno, Sanford, 
and Metz should lead to caution in casting this stone. “The public is not possessed 
of domestic virtue because of its mass, any more than the veteran is an Americanism 
expert because of his war service. Both liberal critics and patriotic leaders should 
recast their method of thinking in respect to criticism and patriotism.” Turning to 
more recent veterans, Minott presents a completely different record from that of the 
Legion. The American Veterans Committee and the Veterans of World War II have 
consistently worked to focus public attention on outstanding domestic social problems; 
in foreign affairs they have urged "controlled disarmament, some form of free world 
government, and sympathetic support for Afro-Asian nationalism.” In contrast to the 
Legion’s Americanism program is the Amvets’ sponsorship of discussion groups in 
which the works of recognized scholars are studied, The great change in attitude 
since the days of 1898 and 1917, the author explains, reflects not only better education 
. but also progress from “unease and provincialism” toward maturity; the more recent 
veterans "appear to be more sure of themselves and of the nation." Minott has used 
official records, contemporary accounts, newspapers, and secondary materials, In view 
of the welter of subjective material on this subject, his sincere effort to achieve objec- 
tivity merits praise. His book is not, however, the comprehensive study that he believes 
is needed. Since, as he points out, the Legion has admittedly emphasized its patriotic 
campaign and community work in order to "attract numbers and gain more power 
to enforce . . . [its] will," he might have enhanced the value of his study had he 
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broadened its scope to include, side by side with the development of the Legion's Amer- 
icanism program, an account of its pressure for legislation. As for style, the editor has 
done the author a disservice in neglecting to weed out certain departures from 
accepted usage. 

Montgomery Junior College Mary R. Dearing 


RIGHT REVEREND NEW DEALER: JOHN A. RYAN. By Francis L. Broderick. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1963. Pp. ix, 290. $5.95.) John A. Ryan was a 
priest, a professor, and a social reformer. Although references to him, in his various 
roles, are abundant in scholarly literature, only a fragmented image of the man emerges 
from them. Mr. Broderick has picked up the pieces and supplemented them with 
material from Ryan’s writings and from personal papers and church archives to portray 
the whole life of a significant twentieth-century figure. As a youth in Minnesota, Ryan 
was impressed by a wide range of liberal influences, including Populism, Leo XIII's 
Rerum novarum, and Henry George. After his ordination in 1898, Ryan went on 
to praduate study at the Catholic University of America, where he began a lifelong 
struggle to make his church and the government meet the challenges of modern 
economic practices. He was convinced that the Church had to do so because of the 
moral issues involved and because of the danger of losing working-class support if it 
did not; the government had to do so as an ethical obligation to the people. With the 
publication of his doctoral dissertation, 4 Living Wage (1906), he established himself 
as a leading proponent of social justice. He followed this up in his writings and teach- 
ings to urge Catholics to become an active force in social reform. Ryan’s advanced 
thinking and forceful advocacies led him to be accepted as the leading Catholic rep- 
resentative in almost every important social reform movement from the “square deal” 
through the New Deal. In this book Broderick has written a well-balanced biography 
of a noteworthy American. He has correctly shown Ryan not so much as a prime 
mover but as an influential ally in the reform movements of his day. He has impressively 
supported the view that Ryan’s great accomplishment lay in his blending of “tradi- 
tional Catholic principles and the American progressive tradition” to the benefit of 
both Catholicism and progressivism. 

University of Kansas DoNarp R. McCoy 


THE WOUND IN THE HEART: AMERICA AND THE SPANISH CIVIL 
WAR. By Allen Guttmann. (New York: Free Press of Glencoe. 1962. Pp. ix, 292. 
$5.95.) In the United States the Spanish Civil War was one of this generation’s most 
impassioned political and religious controversies, Catholic and Protestant, liberal and 
conservative, Rightist and Leftist—all expressed strong feelings and clashing views 
on the subject. American opinion became inflamed in an almost unprecedented 
manner. It is probably true that no event in the years 1919-1939, excepting the Great 
Depression itself, moved Americans as did the Spanish conflict. Guttmann’s study, 
which attempts to view the war’s place in American intellectual and social history, 
ig readable and based on good research. The historian expecting to find a detailed, chrono- 
logical study of America’s role in the Spanish conflict or a public opinion analysis 
will be disappointed. Even the claim on the front flap that the sources indicate “the 
whole nation’s response to the Spanish War” is certainly exaggerated. Guttmann ex- 
plains, however, that his purpose was not to re-create the thirty-two months of crisis 
or to settle the historical controversies; his concern is analysis. “How did Americans 
see the Spanish Civil War? Why did they . . . ‘feel the Spanish drama as a personal 
tragedy’? Why has the Spanish War become the last great cause?” Guttmann argues 
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that the key to American responses to the war is the liberal democratic tradition, He 
begins with what is described as “preliberal” irrational responses, such as the sadistic 
impulses provoked by the atrocities of the war, and moves through conservative, 
liberal, and radical interpretations. The last chapter returns to “post-liberal” irrational 
responses, such as a revulsion from the weapons of a technological civilization and the 
conflict between men and machines. The author deals with so many abstractions in 
seeking his answers that he overlooks the stark realities of the critical era during which 
the war was fought, Was the key to American responses really a historical liberal dem- 
ocratic tradition, or were Americans more concerned with the rising tide of aggression 
in Europe and the threat that it posed to this country? Did not the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy play a more important role in shaping American attitudes? Were not Amer- 
icans fighting in Spain largely because of high-pressure recruiting campaigns rather 
than a belief in certain ideals? This volume is, nevertheless, a worthy addition to 
the scholarship and understanding of this complex subject. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute F. Jay TAYLOR 


FORRESTAL AND THE NAVY. By Robert Greenhalgh Albion and Robert Howe 
Connery. With the collaboration of Jennie Barnes Pope. Foreword by William T. R. 
Fox. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 359. $6.95.) In their preface, 
the authors of this volume state that it “does not pretend to be a comprehensive his- 
tory of naval administration in World War II, nor a biography" of Forrestal. It is, 
nevertheless, an administrative history written, often in minute detail, from the stand- 


point of the offices of the Secretary and Undersecretary of the Navy. Thus it supple- z 


ments the earlier work of Connery and that of D. S. Ballantine on the wartime logistical 
organization and administration of the Navy Department, At the same time, it is an 
account of Forrestal's public life during his seven-year career as Undersecretary 
and Secretary. Nearly every page gives evidence of the unusual advantages the authors 
have enjoyed in writing this book, As official historians of the navy during much of 
his tenure, they were able to observe Forrestal at work and to know and interview 
the people around him. They also had access to documents and classified files at the 
time when the documents and files were current and their significance could easily 
be assessed. The authors' proximity to Forrestal apparently has not, however, proved 
an unmixed blessing since an element of hero worship that detracts from the evalua- 
tion of his activity and influence is evident in the book. Too much is credited to him 
on the basis of speculation and tenuous evidence. Individuals and groups that found 
themselves sometimes in opposition to him, such as the “admirals” and the army, are 
frequently treated with little attempt at understanding. The work is further marred by 
offhand judgments in areas where research to date has been insufficient to warrant them. 
By way of example, too little evidence has been available from Department of Defense 
and other official files to justify the statement that Louis Johnson's "bungling weakened 
the armed forces on the eve of the Korean conflict." The authors wisely do not attempt 
to pass final judgment on Forrestal's career in the navy. This will have to await a 
thorough study of his service as Secretary of Defense, which can be expected to illumi- 
nate some of the more important of his earlier activities; Apparently Albion and Con- 
nery contemplate such a study, although some time must pass and still-closed files must 
be opened before it can be completed. 

Arlington, Virginia Wiser W. Hoare, x. 


AT CLOSE QUARTERS: PT BOATS IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. By 
Robert |. Bulkley, Jr. Foreword by John F. Kennedy. Introduction by Ernest McNeill 
Eller. (Washington, D. C.: Naval History Division. 1962. Pp. xxiv, 574. $4.75.) This 
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encyclopedic volume, an official publication of the United States Navy, probably con- 
tains as much information about the operations of American PT (patrol torpedo) 
boats in World War II as any reader could hope to find. Originally prepared in 1946 
by a former PT boat commander, it has now been revised somewhat and published as 
an outgrowth of the recent interest in President Kennedy's wartime PT experiences. 
Indeed, those interested in Lt. Kennedy's exploits will find a full account of them 
here. Most of the book is devoted to a rather episodic description of PT actions, À 
brief section covers the development of motor torpedo boats from the original 1905 
experimental model down through the more sophisticated craft of World War I; 
only a few paragraphs are allotted to later advances. Appendixes list the composition 
and commanders of all PT squadrons, itemize PT losses and individual casualties, and 
reproduce the text of citations and awards, The narrative is amply documented, accu- 
rate, and clear, if uninspired, and the volume is well seasoned with photographs and 
maps. Kennedy's foreword stresses the continuing need for "small, fast, versatile, 
strongly armed vessels" even in “the age of nuclear power and space travel." 

Industrial College of the Armed Forces STANLEY L. Fark 


PUBLIC PAPERS OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. HARRY 
S. TRUMAN. CONTAINING THE PUBLIC MESSAGES, SPEECHES, AND 
STATEMENTS OF THE PRESIDENT, JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1946. 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office for the National Archives. 1962. Pp. 
xxxi, 581. $6.00.) The second volume of the Truman Public Papers is similar, except 
for its double-column format, to the compilation for 1945 which was published in 1961 
[see AHR, LXVII (Apr. 1962), 815]. Warren R. Reid is again editor, assisted by 
Mildred B. Berry, by officials of the Truman Library, and by the late David Demarest 
Lloyd. The main text consists of 273 items, arranged in chronological order. The full 
subject index refers to item numbers, but contains some page references as well, His- 
torians will welcome this volume since it brings together the principal public state- 
ments by the President during a rather grimly exciting year. The chief new materials 
are the verbatim transcripts of the forty-five news conferences of the year. The Presi- 
dent’s vivid personality emerges with great clarity in these meetings, Truman in 1946 
seems a bit more sure of himself, a bit more in command of details, and a bit more 
ready to turn questions aside than he was in 1945, but he is no whit less amusing as 
a character, Typical is this exchange, coming after a series of questions on personnel 
changes: 
Q. Is anybody going to resign, Mr. President? 
THe Presrpenr. Not that I know of. 
Q. That’s settled. 
Tug PRESIDENT. Not that I know of. [Laughter] 


University of Washington Rosert E, Burke 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION: ITS ROLE IN NATICNAL 
POLITICS. By Clifton Brock. Introduction by Max Lerner. (Washington, D. C.: Pub- 
lic Affairs Press. 1962. Pp. vii, 229. $4.50.) This book traces the history of Americans 
for Democratic Action from its founding in early 1947 through the first year of the 
Kennedy administration. Based upon records in ADA’s Washington headquarters, 
interviews with the organization's leaders, and the relevant public sources, this volume 
takes us through the division in the Left over the Communist issue in the years just 
after the war, ADA's curious and sometimes hilarious relations with President Tru- 
man, its difficulties during the McCarthy era, its frustration with the congressional 
Democratic leadership of Johnson and Rayburn, and its ambivalent relations with John 
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F, Kennedy. Despite the “ADA conspiracy" charges of the radical Right, the story is 
one of consistent frustration and impotence, Mr. Brock sympathizes with the ADA 
purposes, but he writes fairly and is occasionally critical of the group. For anyone who 
has followed politics reasonably closely in the postwar years there is nothing in this 
volume that is surprising, nothing altogether new in general outline. But this book 
does provide additional detail that historians of recent politics will find useful. One 
only wishes that the depth of detail were more uniform. Brock provides us, for exam- 
ple, with a rather detailed narrative of how the ADA fared with the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, elected in r948, but then switches to a statistical analysis of the next five Con- 
gresses that is certainly useful, but less detailed. 

University of Wisconsin Davi A. SHANNON 


HISTORY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS: KOREA. By James 
A. Field, Jr. Foreword by Ernest McNeill Eller. (Washington, D. C.: [Department of 
the Navy]; distrib. by Government Printing Office. 1962. Pp. xv, 499. $4.25.) Field's 
study will long remain the most thorough examination of American naval operations 
in the Korean War. He is a warm admirer of the navy's proud tradition of participa- 
tion in Far Eastern affairs who holds staunchly that wars are still determined by the 
influence of sea power. In the case of the Korean War, he demonstrates this point with 
a finality that must satisfy every navy man. Both he and the Office of Naval History 
deny that his conclusions represent an official naval view, although his volume is dis- 
tributed by the Government Printing Office with the seal of the Navy Department 
on its cover. Nearly three-fourths of Field's volume deal with the hectic first year of 
the war. Like official historians of other services, Field is usually more concerned with 
the mechanics than with the heroics of war. His most instructive pages are those 
treating institutional questions such as the repeated failure of the navy and the air 
force to establish effective joint operational control. Field has avoided unnecessary 
probing into such emotion packed issues as the United Nations decision to cross the 
thirty-eighth parallel, the so-called Manchurian sanctuary, and the relief of General 
MacArthur. On the other hand, he methodically exposes the mistakes that more di- 
rectly affected naval and marine operations: the tendency of General Headquarters at 
Tokyo to overcentralize control, the dangerous dispersal of American ground forces 
prior to the Chinese attack in late 1950, the failure to prepare for limited war, and 
others, Only the marines were ready for less than Armageddon in June 1950. The 
author's research is based on extensive reading in a wide variety of naval records. 
Unaccountably, he was denied the dispatch traffic between flag officers, although he had 
asked for access to all pertinent naval sources as a condition for undertaking the history. 
His conclusions regarding the effects of naval operations on the enemy must remain 
tentative since, unlike historians of World War II, he worked without documentation 
from the other side. 

University of Texas WıLıam R BRAISTED 


U. S. MARINE OPERATIONS IN KOREA, 1950-1953. Volume IV, THE EAST-- 
CENTRAL FRONT. By Lynn Montross et al. (Washington, D. C.: Historical Branch, 
G-3, Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps. 1962. Pp. x, 342. $2.25.) This book covers the 
First Marine Division operations in Korea, as a part of the US Eighth Army, during the 
fifteen months near the end of December 1950 to the latter part of March 1952. In early 
1951 the division played a short, temporary role in antiguerrilla operations behind 
the lines in the Pohang-dong area. Then as the Eighth Army under General Ridgway 
started its comeback, the division assumed an important place in its attack operations. 
The powerful Chinese spring offensives of April and May 1951 found the marine 
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division holding a part of the line in the high mountains of north central Korea. After 
these enemy offensives were contained and turned back, the marines took over a 
sector of line characterized by the rugged terrain of the "Punchbowl" area in north- 
east Korea. In July 1951 the truce talks began at Kaesong, and both sides settled down 
into position warfare, During the rest of the year the marines remained in the "Punch- 
bowl" sector, engaging in indecisive fighting that was marked, however, by very bitter 
and costly struggles for certain key terrain. This book makes almost no effort to relate 
the story of the First Marine Division to the fighting elsewhere across the Korean 
Peninsula and has to be considered as an account of a relatively small segment of the 
Korean front. It gives the uninformed reader no general understanding of the war 
in Korea as a whole. It records the tactical movements of the marine units for the 
period covered, relates where they fought, what they did, and the general difficulties 
they encountered in terrain, weather, and enemy action, But it is often uncritical in 
its use of sources, and as military history it would be improved by more analysis and 
synthesis. The book includes an appendix giving a command and staff list of the First 
Marine Division from December 1950 to March 1952. I believe that the Marine Corps 
history series on the Korean War suffered in quality and readability when Captain 
Nicholas A. Canzona, USMC, withdrew as collaborator and coauthor; he was not a 
coauthor of this volume. 

Washington, D. C. Rov E. ÁPPLEMAN 


LA GALISSONIERE ET LE CANADA. By Roland Lamontagne. Preface by Louis 
de Broglie. [Département d'Histoire, Université de Montréal] (Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 1962. Pp. xviii, 104. 10 fr.) This brief but heavily documented 
study of La Galissoniére, acting governor of New France from 1747 to 1749, is con- 
cerned with his Canadian career both as an administrator and as a man of science. 
Despite the author's intention of bringing his subject back to life, this is unhappily 
a very dull book about an interesting man, a lifeless compilation of source material 
gleaned from an admirably wide search for La Galissoniére's writings. It offers new 
evidence but no rounded portrait of the extraordinary man who sought to lay the 
foundations of scientific research in Canada and to consolidate the French Empire 
in America. 

University of Rochester Mason WADE 


FIRST MAN WEST: ALEXANDER MACKENZIE’S JOURNAL OF HIS VOY- 
AGE TO THE PACIFIC COAST OF CANADA IN 1793. Edited by Walter Sheppe. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 366. $7.50.) 
Mackenzie was the first white man to cross the full width of North America; as Dr. 
Sheppe observes, it was he who in 1793 "took the last long step on a trail that men 
had been blazing for almost three centuries." His account of his journey, originally 
published in 1801, has been reprinted several times (most recently in 1931), but this 
handsome volume is the first annotated edition that has ever appeared. The editor 
has added a forty-page prologue that sets Mackenzie's achievement in perspective and 
a brief epilogue that describes his later years. Sheppe is a biologist, and he deals ad- 
mirably with the physical aspects of the journey, but his use of manuscript and other 
historical sources is less satisfactory and sometimes inaccurate. 

Public Archives of Canada W. Kaye Lama 


EARLY WEST INDIAN GOVERNMENT: SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF 
GOVERNMENT IN BARBADOS, JAMAICA AND THE LEEWARD ISLANDS, 
1660-1783. By Frederick G. Spurdle. (Palmerston, North, N.Z.: the Author. n.d. Pp. 275.) 
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This fascinating excursion into British Caribbean constitutional history is a pioneer under- 
taking in the field. While students have long been familiar with basic changes in the 
powers and position of the governors, councils, and assemblies of the mainland colonies, 
their shifting roles in the then far more important sugar isles have been accorded 
only cursory attention. The explanation is simple enough. As those former jewels 
of empire fell upon evil times, they lost their earlier attraction, and historians, as well 
as investors, turned their attention to success story areas. More recently, scholarly bal- 
ance has been restored, and far-reaching economic and social developments centering 
in the old Caribbean possessions have been widely studied. Since the latter were, in 
effect, laboratories for experiments in colonial administration, it is only natural that 
the growth of governmental institutions there be methodically investigated, and this 
Mr. Spurdle has done in admirable fashion. Although the powers of both governor and 
council were extensive at the outset, these were whittled away methodically by 
the elected assemblies, and, with the passing of time, the latter regularly gained the 
upper hand. The popular bodies' progress was, naturally, not uniform; nor was uni- 
formity in assembly power ever achieved, but all were in effective control before 
emancipation and collapsing sugar prices brought ruination and decay. The present 
study, running to the close of the American Revolution, mirrors Britain's sugar bowls 
in their heyday, with democratic processes and constitutional development closely 
paralleling those on the mainland. The author is to be commended for his extensive 
and judicious use of source materials, for the clarity of his exposition, and for his 
able demonstration of the successive steps whereby, in island after island, the executive 
was effectively shorn of his powers so that, by 1783, they but faintly resembled those 
of Restoration days. A companion volume, covering the depression era decline of the 
assemblies in the same deft manner, would be warmly welcomed. 

Ohio State University LoweLL RAGATZ 


JOSÉ BATLLE Y ORDÓNEZ OF URUGUAY: THE CREATOR OF HIS TIMES, 
1902-1907. By Milton 1. Vanger. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1963. 
Pp. vii, 320. $7.50.) Professor Vanger has given us a thoroughly documented and 
realistic political analysis of the first presidency of Batlle, using the Batlle papers and 
a wide range of other sources. Let us hope he will follow up with a sequel on the 
later, more creative phase of the Uruguayan leader's career. From these pages Batlle 
emerges an astute politician, playing the game of Uruguayan politics according to 
the rules of the thinly veiled power contest to which the Colorado and Blanco parties 
had agreed in the acuerdo of 1897. He was an amateurish but, in the final analysis, an 
effective leader in the civil war during his presidency. Although antimilitarist in prin- 
ciple, he strengthened and reorganized the Uruguayan army in order to dispose of the 
prison police in the Blanco controlled departments, which had been the basis of the 
Blanco military threat, His chief accomplishment is political, rather than social reform, 
strengthening party organization and creating a situation in which real elections could 
be accepted by the nation as decisive. Students of the history of ideas will note with 
interest that Batlle, like many of his generation, was influenced by krawsismo, as pre- 
sented in the national university by Prudencio Vázquez y Vega. One could wish this 
aspect of Batlle had been studied further. Numerous references clarify José Enrique 
Rodó's relations to the issues of the day, often in opposition to Batlle, More careful 
editing to improve the writing would have eased the reader's task, a task increased 
by the author's failure to give, at the beginning of most chapters, a definite year for 
events. 

American University Hanorp Eugene Davis 
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GENE BLUESTEIN. The Advantages of Bar- 
barism: Herder and Whitman’s Nationalism. 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan-Mar. 1963. 

Max BRAUBACH, Neuere Veróffentlichungen 
zur  Wissenschaftsgeschichte. Hist, Jahrb., 
LXXXI, 1962. 

T. R H. Davenporr. The South African 
Rebellion, 1914. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1963. 

Rorr ENGELSING. Der Standpunkt der So- 
zialgeschichte. Welt als Gesch., no. 3-4, 1962. 

Guy Fever. Madagascar: État des travaux. 
Rev. fr. de sci. polit., Dec. 1962. 

N. Ray Girmore. Henry George Ward, 
British Publicist for Mexican Mines. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., Feb. 1963. 

Davi» Hertmy. Medieval Technology and 
Social Change—A Review Article. Agric. Hist., 
Jan. 1963. 

Lars HoLMBERO. Mauritius: A Study in 
Disaster [since 1720's]. Econ. and Hist., no. 
5, 1962. 

ZoLTÁN Kenessey. Gestaltung der volks- 
wirtschaftlichen Gesamtrechnung in den kap- 
italistischen Ländern. Jahrb. f. Wırtschafts- 
gesch., III, 1962. 

GEORGE O. Kent. Britain in the Winter of 
1940-41 as Seen from the Wilhelmstrasse. 
Hist. Jour., no. 1, 1963. 

Hırvoan Konr. [Review article on A, J. 
Toynbee, A Study of History (Vol. XII, Lon- 
don, 1961)]. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 2, 1962. 

Epmonp D. PeLLEGRINO. Medicine, History, 
and the Idea of Man. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. 
and Soc. Sci., Mar. 1963. 

HANNAH Rase, Aktienkapital und Handels- 
investionen im Überscehandel des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts. Vierteljahrsch. f. Sosial- u. Wirt- 
schaftsgesch., Oct. 1962. 

Kort von Raumer. Weltgeschichte des 19. 
Jahrhunderts. Hist, Zeitsch., Oct. 1962. 

G. N. SANDERSON. The Anglo-German 
Agreement of 1890 and the Upper Nile. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Jan. 1963. 

THeopor ScHreper. Strukturen und Per- 
sönlichkeiten in der Geschichte. His. Zeitsch., 
Oct. 1962. 

ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, Jr. The Historian 
and History. Foreign Aff., Apr. 1963. 

Selected Bibliography [economic history]. 
Econ. and Hist., no. 5, 1962. 

JoHANNES STRANDH. Some Notes on the 
History of International Capital Movements 
1930-1932. Ibid. 

ALBERTO TENENTI. Milieu xvi* siècle, début 


xvi? siècle: Libertinisme et hérésie. Ann.: Éc., 
soc., civil., Jan.—Feb. 1963. 

Jacques VERNANT. Politique et Diplomatie: 
Le rapprochement franco-allemand et les re- 
lations Europe-États-Unis. Rev. de déf. nat., 
Mar. 1963. 

E. A. W;icLeY. The Supply of Raw Ma- 
terials in the Industrial Revolution. Econ. 
Hist. Rev., Aug. 1962. 


BOOKS 


ABRAHAM, W. E. The Mind of Africa. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 1962. Pp. 
206. $4.00. 

AMANN, PETER (ed. with an introd.) The 
Eighteenth-Century Revolution: French or 
Western? Problems in European Civilization. 
Boston: D. C. Heath. 1963. Pp. xiv, 114. 
$1.50. Textbook. 

ARENDT, HANNAH. Between Past and Fu- 
ture: Six Exercises in Political Thought. Me- 
ridian Books. Cleveland, Ohio: World Pub- 
lishing Co. [1963.] Pp. 246. $1.45. 

Ba, A. HL, and Dacer, J. L'empire peul 
du Macina. Vol. 1 (1818-1853). École Pra- 
tique des Hautes Études—Sorbonne. VI* Sec- 
tion: Sciences économiques et sociales. Le 
monde d'outre-mer passé et présent, Ser. x. 
Études, Vol. XV. Reprint; Paris: Mouton & 
Co. 1962. Pp. 306. 

BANNON, JOHN Francis. History of the 
Americas. Vol. I, The Colonial Americas; 
Vol. H, The American Nations. ad ed.; New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1963. Pp. xii, 596; vili, 
617. $7.50 cach. Textbook. 

BEIHOFF, NORBERT J. Ivory Sculpture through 
the Ages. Publications in History, No. 3. 
[Milwaukee, Wis: Milwaukee Public Mu- 
seum.] 1961. Pp. 93. 

BENJAMIN, Mary A. Autographs: A Key to 
Collecting. Rev. ed.; New York: Walter R. 
Benjamin Autographs. 1963. Pp. xxi, 313, 
35 plates. $5.95. l 

BLack, EucENE R. The Diplomacy of Eco- 
nomic Development and Other Papers. Re- 
ee New York: Atheneum. 1963. Pp. 176. 

1.25. 

Bourne, WiLiaM. A Regiment for the Sea, 
and Other Writings on Navigation, Ed. by 
E. G. R. Tayror. Hakluyt Society, 2d Ser., 
No. 121. New York: Cambridge University 
m for the Society. 1963. Pp. xxxv, 464. 

9.50. 

CanUs-WiLsoN, E. M. (ed.). Essays in Eco- 
nomic History: Reprints Edited for the Eco- 
nomic History Society. Vols. H and II. New 


* The lists of articles are compiled by the section editors whose names appear. The listed 
books are those received by the Review between January 15 and April 15, 1963. 
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York: St Martin's Press. 1962. Pp. vili, 373; 
Vili, 393. $12.00 cach. 

Catálogo de Atlas. Madrid: Servicio geog- 
ráfico del Ejército, Archivo de Planos. 1962. 
Pp. xxiii, e 

CHAPIN, F. STUART, JR, et al. Urban Life 
and Form: Papers Presented at the Faculty 
Seminar on Foundauons of Urban Life and 
Form (1961-1962) Sponsored by the Institute 
for Urban and Regtonal Studies, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. Ed. by WERNER 
Z. Hhmscu. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 1963. Pp. 248. $2.95. 

Cunzo, ERNEST. Science and History. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1963. Pp. vii, 
237. $3.95. 

DELY, GroncE. Asians in East Africa. Is- 
sued under the auspices of the Institute of 
Race Relations, London. New York: Or- 
ford University Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 73. $1.50. 

Desanges, JEHAN. Catalogue des tribus 
africaines de l'antiquité classique à l'ouest du 
Nil. Publications de la Section d'Histoire, No. 
4. Dakar: Université de Dakar, Faculté des 
Lettres et Sciences humaines, 1962. Pp. 296. 

FisHER, DoucLAas ALAN. The Epic of Steel. 
New York: Harper and Row. 1963. Pp. viil, 
344. $6.75. 

Fiseer, Jonn. 1815: An End and a Begin- 
ning. New York: Harper and Row. 1963. 
Pp. xii, 295. $4.95. 

FRANKE, WOLFGANG. China und das Abend- 
land. Die kleine Vandenhoeck-Reihe, No. 
146—48. Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 
1962. Pp. 140. DM 4.80. 

FuLLxn, J. F. C. The Second World War, 
1939-45: Á Strategical and Tactical History. 
Reprint of 3d ed.; New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. 1962. Pp. 431. $6.50, 

Furneaux, RUPERT. The Zulu War: Isand- 
hlwana and Rorke’s Drift. Great Battles of 
History. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 1963. 
Pp. 210. $3.95. 

Grass, PETER, The Battle of the Alma. 
Great Battles of History. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott. 1963. Pp. x, 212. $3.95. 

GRIFFITH, Wium E. Albania and the 
Sino-Soviet Rift. Center for International Stud- 
les, ¡Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Studies in International Communism. Cam- 
bridge, Mass: MIT. Press. 1963. Pp. xv, 
423. Cloth $7.95, paper $2.95. 

Huenes, Carıstopmer. Confederacies: An 
Inaugural Lecture Delivered in the University 
of Leicester 8 November 1962. [Leicester:] 
Leicester University Press. 1963. Pp. 20. 3%. 

Hurones, H. Stuart. An Approach to Peace, 
and Other Essays. New York: Atheneum. 
1962. Pp. xi, 204. $4.50. 

HuNXIN, PATIENCE. Enseignement et polit- 
ique en France et en Angleterre: Etude his- 
torique et comparte des législations relatives 
à l'enseignement en France et en Angleterre, 
depuis 1789. Mémoires ct documents scolaires. 
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Paris: Institut Pédagogique National; distrib. 
by Parker and Son, Oxford, Eng. 1962. Pp. 
159. 295. 

JEpRzEJEWICZ, Waczaw (comp. and ed.), 
with the assistance of PAULINE C. RAMSEr. 
Poland in the British Parltament, 1939-1945. 
Vol Il, Summer 1944- Summer 1945. New 
York: Jézef Pitsudski Institute of America for 
Research in the Modern History of Poland. 
1962. Pp. vıi, 732. $15.00. 

Konr, Hatvpan. The Origin and Beginnings 
of the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences. Lausanne: International Committee 
of Historical Sciences. 1962. Pp. 18. 

Lez, Dwicur E. (ed. with an introd.). The 
Outbreak of the First World War: Who Was 
Responsible? Problems in European Civiliza- 
tion. Rev. ed.; Boston: D. C, Heath. 1963. 
Pp. xiii, 81. $1.50. Textbook. 

MacDoNarp, Cuanrzs B. The Battle of the 
Huertgen Forest. Great Battles of History. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 1963. Pp. viii, 
215. $3.95. 

McGarry, DANIEL D., and Hos, CLARENCE 
L., Ja. (eds.). Sources of Western Civilization. 
Vol. I, From the Anciens World to the Ref- 
ormation Era; Vol. Il, From the Seventeenth 
Century to the Present. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1963. Pp. vil, 506; vii, 507. $3.50 
each, 

MACLEOD, RoDERICK, and Kxrriy, DENIS 
(eds.). Time Unguarded: The Ironside Diaries, 
1937-1940. New York: David McKay. 1962. 
Pp. 434. $7.50. 

MALLORY, WALTER H. (ed.). Political Hand- 
book and Atlas of the World: Parliaments, 
Parties and Press as of January 1, 1963. New 
York: Harper and Row for Council on For- 
eign Relations. 1963. Pp. x, 294. $6.95. 

MazuisH, Broce (ed. with an introd.). 
Psychoanalysis and History. Spectrum Book. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1963. 
Pp. vi, 183. Cloth $4.25, paper $2.25. 

Mubiicorr, W. N. The Coming of War 
in 1939. General Ser, No. G.52. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul for the Historical 
Association. 1963. Pp. 31. 35.6d. 

METAXAS, ALEXANDRE. Moscow or Peking? 
Pi York: Humanities Press. 1961. Pp. 110. 
3.00. 

Mires, CHarLes. Indian and Eskimo. Arti- 
facts of North America. Foreword by FreD- 
ERICK J. DocksTADER. Chicago: Henry Reg- 
nery. 1963. Pp. xii, 244. $25.00. 

MULLETT, F. Biography as History: 
Men and Movements m Europe since 1500. 
Service Center for Teachers of History Publi- 
cation No. 49. New York: Macmillan. 1963. 
Pp. 29. 50 cents. 

Newron, Eric. The Romantic Rebellion. 
on York: St Martin’s Press. 1963. Pp. 224. 
5.95- 

NonrH, Rosert C. Moscow and Chinese 
Communists. ad ed.; Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
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ford University Press. 
$7.50. 

PonmorE, FRANK, Mediums of the E 
Century. In 2 vols. New Hyde Park, N. 
University Books. 1963. Pp. xxviii, 307; = 
374. $20.00 the set. 

PUNDEFF, MARIN (comp.). Recent Publica- 
tions on Communism: A Bibliography of 
Non-Periodical Literature, 1957-1962. [Los 
Angeles:] Research Institute on Communist 
Strategy and Propaganda, School of Interna- 
tional Relations, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 1962. Pp. iv, 66. 

Ruwzs DacoszgRT D. Despotism: A Pic- 
torial History of Tyranny. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1963. Pp. 269. $12.50. 

SCHNERB, Roper. Libre-échange et pro- 
tectionnisme. "Que sais-je?” No. 1032. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1963. Pp. 
126. 

SCHURHAMMER, (GEORG, SJ. Die zeitgenös- 

sischen Quellen zur Geschichte Portugiesisch- 


1963. Pp. viii, 310. 


- Asiens und seiner Nachbarländer (Ostafrika, 


Abessinien, Arabien, Persien, Vorder- und 
Hinterindien, Malaiischer Archipel, Philip- 
pinen, China und Japan) zur Zeit des Hl. 
Franz Xaver (1538-1552). Bibliotheca Insti- 
tuti Historici S.J., Vol. XX. Georg Schurham- 
mer, S.J., gesammelte Studien herausgegeben 
zum 80. Geburtstag des Verfassers, Vol. I. 
Rev. ed.; Rome: Institutum Historicum S.J. 
1962. Pp. xlvii, 652, 30 plates. 

SHAFER, Boyo C. Nationalism: Interpreters 
and Interpretations. Service Center for Teach- 
ers of History Publication No. 20. 2d ed.; 
New York: Macmillan. 1963. Pp. 13. 50 cents. 

SMITH, Triomas R., and Thomas, Brap- 
FORD L. Maps of the 16th to roth Centuries 
in the University of Kansas Libraries: An 
Analytical Carto-bibliography. University of 
Kansas Publications, Library Ser., No. 16. 
Lawrence: University of Kansas Libraries. 
1963. Pp. 137. $3.50. 

Srover, Cary F. (ed.). The Technological 
Order: Proceedings of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
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tannica Conference. Foreword by WiLLiamM 
BANTON. Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 280. $6.95. 

STROMBERG, RoLAND N. A History of West- 
ern Civilization. The Dorsey Ser. in Euro- 
pean History. Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey Press. 
1963. Pp. xvi, 794. Tex 

Taster, Epwarp C. (ed). Trade and 
Travel in Early Barotseland: The Diaries of 
George Westbeech, 1885-1888, and Captain 
Norman MacLeod, 1875-1876. Robins Ser., 
No. 2. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 125. $5.00. 

TarLog, E. G. R, and Ricggy, M. W. 
The Geometrical Seaman: A Book of Early 
Nautical Instruments. London: Hollis and 
Carter for the Institute of Navigation; distrib. 
by St Martin's Press, New York. 1962. Pp. 
viii, III. $7.95. 

TAYLOR, Epmonn. The Fall of the Dynas- 
ties: The Collapse of the Old Order, 1905- 
1922. Mainstream of the Modern World Ser. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1963. Pp. x, 
421. $6.50. 

Turner, E. S. What the Butler Saw: Two 
Hundred and Fifty Years of the Servant Prob- 
lem. New York: St Martin’s Press. 1963. Pp. 
304. $4.95. 

VANDENBOSCH, AMRY, and Hocan, Wu- 
LARD N. Toward World Order. McGraw-Hill 
Ser. in Political Science. New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1963. Pp. ix, 389. $7.95. 

WAGAR, W. WARREN. The City of Man: 
Prophecies of a World Civilization in Twen- 
tieth-Century Thought. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1963. Pp. x, 310. $5.00. 

WirsoN, Hoon R. Disarmament and the 
Cold War in the Thirties. New York: Vantage 
Press. 1963. Pp. 87. $2.75. 

WRIGHT, GORDON, and MEJIA, ARTHUR, JR. 
An Age of Controversy: Discussion Problems 
in Twentieth-Century European History. New 
York: Dodd, Mead. 1963. Pp. xii, 506. $3.95. 
Textbook. 
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A. J. ÁnxELL. Was King Scorpion Menes? 
Antiquity, Mar. 1963. 

G. A. Wamwwricut. The Meshwesh. Jour. 
Egypt. Archaeol., Dec. 1962. 

J. von BrckEeNRATH. Queen Twosre as 
Guardian of Siptah. Ibid. 

Louis V. Zapxar. Herodotus and the Egyp- 
tian Idea of Immortality. Jour. Near East. 
Stud., Jan. 1963. 

G. Kamo. Bemerkungen zur Urgeschichte 
Kleinasiens. Ziva Antika, XII, no. 1, 1962. 


FüRucAN Kmart. Eski Önasya Medeniyet- 
inde “Halk Meclisleri” [“Popular Assemblies" 
in Ancient Civilizations of Nearer Asia]. 
Belleten, Oct. 1962. 

MAURICE LAMBERT. Les finances de Lagash 
sous la III* dynastie d'Ur. Rev. Assyriol., LVI, 
no. 3, 1962. 

J. A. BRINKMAN. A Preliminary Catalogue 
of Written Sources for a Political History of 
Babylonia: 1160-722 B.C. Jour. Cuneiform 
Stud., XVI, no. 4, 1962. 

U, CAssuTo. Baal and Moran the Umri 
Texts, Israel Explor. Jour., no. 2, 196a. 
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Six ALAN GARDINER. Once Again the Proto- 
Sinaitic Inscriptions. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., 
Dec. 1962. 

Id. The Gods of Thebes as Guarantors of 
Personal Property. Ibid. 

E. WarsoN WinLiams. The End of an 
Epoch. Greece and Rome, Oct. 1962. 

FRANK Moors Cross, Jr. Yahweh and the 
God of the Patriarchs. Harvard Theol. Rev., 
Oct. 1962. 

Carıstian E. Haver, Jg. Who Was Zadok? 
Jour. Bibl. Lit., Mar. 1963. 

Kraus DiermicH SchLunk. Bermerkungen 
zur Ortsliste von Benjamin (Jos. 18, 21-28). 
Zeitsch. deutsch. Palästina-Vereins, Nov. 1962, 

C. F. WmurrLzy. Covenant and Command- 
ment in Israel. Jour. Near East. Stud., Jan. 
1963. 

A. MALAMAT. Aspects of the Foreign Poli- 
cies of David and Solomon. Ibid. 

A. TapMor. The Southern Border of Aram. 
Israel Explor, Jour., no. 2, 1962. 

DoxaLo L. Wi.LiAMs. The Date of Zepha- 
niah. Jour. Bibl. Lit., Mar. 1963. 

G. EnNzsr WnicHr. The Samaritans at 
Shechem. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct, 1962. 

S. Yeıvın. Topographic and Ethnic Notes. 
HI. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., Dec. 1962. 

Lzo KADMAN. Pharisees, Sadducees and the 
Hebrew Coin Script. Numismatic Circular, 
Feb. 1963. 

W. Wire. The Menorah as Symbol of 
Judaism. Israel Explor. Jour., no. 2, 1962. 

V. O. Torm. Anshan: Novye chteniia i 
vosstanovlenie teksta III stolbtsa Bekhistunshoi 
nadpisi [Anshan: New Readings and Restora- 
tion of the Text of the Third Column of the 
Behistun Inscription]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 
1962. 

SPYRIDION MARINATOS. Zur Frage der Grotte 
von Arkalochori. Kadmos, 1, 1962. 

J. Cuabwick. Burocrazia di uno stato 
miceneo. Riv. filol, XC, no. 4, 1962. 

Franz KrigcHLE. Ostarkadische Ortsnamen 
auf pylischen Linear B-Tafeln: Ein Beitrag 
zur Besiedlungsgeschichte Arkadiens. Kadmos, 
I, 1962. 

Jopy BIRMINGHAM. The Chronology of 
Some Early and Middle Iron Age Cypriot 
Sites. dm. Jour. Archaeol., Jan. 1963. 

CARL NYLANDER. The Fall of Troy. An- 
tiquity, Mar. 1963. 

R. M. Coox. The Dorian Invasion. Proc. 
Cambridge Philol. Soc., VII, 1962. 

Jost SíNcHEz Lasso pe La Vrea. El 
guerrero tirteico. Emerita, XXX, no. 1, 1962. 

K. K. ZeL'iN. Olimpioniki i tirany [Olym- 
pic Victors and the Tyrants]. Vestnik drev. 
fst., NO. 4, 1962. 

D. M. Lewis. Cleisthenes and Attica. Hir- 
toria, Jan. 1963. 

DonaLp Kacan. The Enfranchisement of 
Aliens by Cleisthenes. Ibid. 

RupoLr ANTHES Affinity and Difference 


Other Receni Publications 


between Egyptian and Greek Sculpture and 
Thought in the Seventh and Sixth Centuries 
B.C. Proc, Am. Philos. Soc., Feb. 15, 1963. 

W. KENDRICE ParrCHETT. Xerxes’ Fleet at 
the "Ovens." Am. Jour. Archaeol., Jan. 1963. 

R. E. WycmerLey. The Pythion at Athens: 
Thucydides 2.15.4; Philostratus, Lives of the 
Sophists 2.1.7. Ibid. 

H. W. PLexer. Thasos and the Popularity 
of the Athenian Empire. Historia, Jan. 1963. 

A. J. GRAHAM. The Fifth-Century Cleruchy 
on Lemnos. liid. 

A. E. RausrrcHER. War Melos tributpflich- 
tig? Ibid. 

W. DEN Born. Themistocles in Fifth Cen- 
n Historiography. Mnemosyne, XV, no. 3, 
1962. 

J. pe RoMrm.Lv. Le Pseudo-Xenophon et 
Thucydide: Étude sur quelques divergences 
de vues. Rev. Philol, LXXXVII, no. 2, 1962. 

Roserr Drews. Diodorus and His Sources. 
Am. Jour. Philol, Oct. 1962. 

L A. F. Broce. The Mutiny of Conon's 
Cypriot Mercenaries. Proc. Cambridge Philol. 
Soc., VIII, 1962. 

G. L. CawxwzLL. Notes on the Peace of 
375/4. Historia, Jan. 1963. 

A. G. WoopHzan. Chabrias, Timotheus and 
the Aegean Allies, 375-373 B.C. Phoenix, XVI, 
no. 4, 1962. 

I. A. F. Broce. The Political Terminology 
of the Oxyrhynchus Historian. Emerita, XXX, 
no. I, 1962. 

Davi Asuznr. Laws of Inheritance, Distri- 
bution of Land and Political Conditions in 
Ancient Greece. Historia, Jan. 1963. 

ANTOINE M. Basacos. La mention de 
prostate dans les affranchissements thessaliens. 
Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXXVI, no. 2, 1962. 

CLAUDE VATIN. Notes d'épigraphie juridique. 
I xQGow; ed Aúoet; II, Dévolution à l'État 
d'une succession en déshérence, Ibid. 

Luis: ALFonst. Sul passo liviano relativo 
ad Alessandro Magno. Hermes, Oct. 1962. 

M. Avi-YoNam, Scythopolis. Israel Explor. 
Jour., no. 2, 1962. 

SIEGFRIED Wisse. Zur Topographie ein- 
zelner Schlachten des Judas Makkabäus. 
Zeitsch. deutsch. Paldstina-Vereins, Nov. 1962. 

PETER von DER MÚHLL. Zwei alte Stoiker: 
en e und Herkunft. Mus. Helvet., Jan. 
1963. 

T. C. SKEAT. Notes on Ptolemaic Chro- 
nology. II. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., Dec, 1962. 

M. A. H. zer-Assapı. The Alexandrian Citi- 
zenship. Ibid. 

HERMANN BENGTSON. Bermerkungen zu 
einer Ehreninschrift der Stadt Apollonia am 
Pontos. Historia, Jan. 1963. 

J. L. Tz:cBER. Archaeology and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Antiquity, Mar. 1963. 

RICHARD NELSON Frre. Reitzenstein and 
Qumran Revisited by an Iranian. Harvard 
Theol. Rev., Oct. 1962. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


I. ao SHIFMAN. Puntiskii arkhiv iz el’- 
rr ata Punic Archive of El Hofra]. 
Vestnik ist., no. 4, 1962. 

G. Devoro. Pour l'histoire de l'indo-euro- 
péanisation de l'italie septentrionale; Quel- 
ques étymologies lépontiques. Rev. Philol., 

, nO. 2, 1962. 

G. H DoNALpsoN. Modern Idiom in an 
Áncient Context: Another Look at the Strategy 
of the Second Punic War. Greece and Rome, 
Oct. 1962. 

Heınz Heusner. Das Ende der Gracchen 
mo Sallusts, Rhein. Mus., CV, no. 3, 
1962. 

Hagorn Gurre. Cicero's Attitude to the 
Greeks. Greece and Rome, Oct. 1962. 

Erm WisrzAND. The Date of Sallust's First 
Letter to Caesar. Eranos, LX, nos. 3-4, 1962. 

J. BLrEicxeEN, Der Begriff der Freiheit in 
den letzten Phase der Rómischen Republik. 
Hist. Zeitsch., Aug. 1962. 

G. Card. La c. d. inamovibilià dell’ 
"augur publicus P. R. Q." Latomus, Oct. 
1962. 

J. E. ALuisow and J. D. Croup. The Lex 
Iulia Maiestatis. Ibid. 

HzxsxzT BLocH. A Monument of the Lares 
Augusti. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct. 196a. 

Epwarp W. Bopwag, S. J. Marcus Porcius 
Cato. Hesperia, Oct. 1962. 

+N. I. Herescu. La constellation des Trois 
Bocuís. Rhein, Mus., CV, no. 3, 1962. 

R. CHEVALLIER. L'édition des livres géogra- 
phiques de Pline: À propos de la VIII* Région 
augustéenne (Émilie-Romagne: Pline, N. H., 
S Rev. Philol, LXXXVIII, no. 2, 
1962. 


H. BanpoN, Le goût 4 l'époque des Flaviens. 


Latomus, Oct. 1962. 

S. L. Urcuenxo. Rimskaia armiia v. 1. v. 
do n. e. [The Roman Army in the First 
Century of Our Era]. Vestnik drev. tst., no. 
4, 1962. 

- J. G. GRIFFITH. Juvenal and Stage-Struck 
Patricians. Mnemosyne, XV, no. 3, 1962. 
Barry Rapvice. A. Fresh Approach to 

Pliny's Letters. Greece and Rome, Oct. 1962. 
J. BLEICKEN. Der politischen Standpunkt 

> gegenüber der Monarchie. Hermes, Oct. 

1962. 

M, K. Trormeova. Iz istorii ideologii rm 
veka n. e. [Contribution’ to the History of 
the Ideology of the Second Century of Our 
Era]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 1962. 

Frrous MILLAR. The Date of the Constitutio 
rr ia Jour. Egypt. Archacol,, Dec. 
1962. 

M. G. Jarrerr. The Career of L. Titinius 
Clodianus. Latomus, Oct. 1962. 

B. Liesurrz. Les Juifs à Venosa. Riv. filol., 
XC, no. gehe 1962. 

Ramsay MACMULLEN. Three Notes on Im- 

perial Estates. Class. Quar., Nov. 1962. 
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id. A Note on Roman Strikes. Class. Jour., 
Mar. 1963. 

A. Moésy. Ubique res publica: Zu den 
Autonomienbestrebungen und Uniformierungs- 
tendenzen am Vorabend des Dominats. Acta 
Antiqua Acad. Sc. Ungaricae, X, no. 4, 1962. 

Wum G. SINNIGEN. Three Administra- 
tive Changes Ascribed to Constantius IL 
Am. Jour. Philol, Oct. 1962. 

O. A. W. DILKE. The Roman Surveyors. 
Greece and Rome, Oct. 1962. 

M. L. Gasparov. Sotsialnye motivy antichnoi 
literaturnoi vasni [Socia] Motives in the An- 
cient Literary Fable]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 
1962. i 

T. J. Haarnorr. The Return of Ancient 
Science. Greece and Rome, Oct. 1962. 

Ca. Burcmard. Pline et les Esséniens: A 
propos d'un article récent. Rev. biblique, Oct. 
1962. 

AunzLIO Pererrr. Echi di dottrine esseniche 
negli oracoli sibillini giudaici Parola del 
Passato, no. 85, 1962. 

WALTER ScuurrHALs. Paulus und der his- 
torische Jesus. Zemsch. Nentestament. Wis- 
sensch., LTH, nos. 3-4, 1962. 

Hewrich Karer. Bezeugt Plinius ein 
kirchliches Busswesen? (Zu Plinius, Ep. ad 
Traianum 96, 6). Rhein. Mus., CV, no. 3, 
1962. 

E. A. THompson. Early Visigothic Chris- 
tianity. Latomus, Oct. 1962. 

José María BLásquez. Estado de la romani- 
zación de Hispania bajo César y Augusto. 
Emerita, XXX, no. 1, 1962, 

G. AuröLpr. Caesarische und augusteische 
Kolonien in der Provinz Dalmatien. Acta 
Antiqua Acad. Sc. Ungaricae, X, no. 4, 1962. * 

R. Karıdıd. Die illyrischen arp 
mit lateinischen Suffixen. Ziva Antika, XI, 
no. I, 1962. 

D. Tsontcuev. La navigabilité de l'Hebros— 
Maritza dans l'antiquité. Latomus, Oct. 1962. 

Hans WALTER HUPPENBAUER. Die römische 
Strasse im südlichen Gilead. Zeitsch. deutsch. 
Paldstina-V ereins, Nov. 1962. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


James MELLAART. Deities and Shrines 
of Neolithic Anatolia: Catal Hüyük 1962. 
Archacology, Spring 1963. 

W. F. ALsricHr. The Chronology of Mid- 


dle Bronze I ly Bronze-Middle Bronze). 
Bull. Am. Schools Oriental Research, Dec. 
1962. 


C. A. Burnzy, Excavations at Yanik Tepe, 
Azerbaijan, 1961. Iraq, Autumn 1962. 

Mariya GIMBOTAS. Masterpieces of Neolithic 
Art fom Rumania. Archaeology, Mar. 1963. 

J. Naven. The Excavations at Mesad 
Hashavyahu: Preliminary Report. Israel Ex- 
plor. Jour., no. a, 1962. 

Georges Daux. Chronique des fouilles et 
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découvertes en Gréce en 1961. Bull. Corr. 
Hell, LXXXVI, no. 2, 1962. 

Jean Rupmarpr. Sur quelques búchers 
d'enfants découverts dans la ville d'Athènes. 
Mus. Helvet., Jan. 1963. 

GIOVANNI PUGLIESE CARRATELLI. Santuari 
extramurani in Magna Grecia, Parola del 
Passato, no. 85, 1962. 

Sirvio Ferr. Stele “Daunie.” Un nuovo 
capitolo di archeologia protostorica. Bull. 
d'Arte, Apr. 1962. 

FELICE Gino LA Porra. Tombe archaiche 
tarentine con terrecotte ioniche. Ibid. 

Cu. Pıcaxp. Anciennes et nouvelles fouilles 
archéologiques en Albanie: Apollonie d’Ilyrie. 
Rev. archéol., Oct. 1962. 

JANINA Rosen-Przeworsxa. Les recherches 
Jp la civilisation celtique en Pologne. I. 
Ibid. 

KONRAD SCHAUENBURO. Zur "Porticus der 
Triklinien” am Pagus maritimus bei Pompeji. 
Gymnasium, Dec. 1962. 

RunoLr Escer, Neue archäologische Aus- 
grabungen in Österreich. Ibid. 

S. S. Frere. Excavations at Verulamium, 
1961: Seventh and Final Interim Report. An- 
tiquaries Jour., no. 2, 1962. 


INSCRIPTIONS AND COINS 


Epwarp F. WENTE. Two Ramesside Stelas 
Pertaining to the Cult of Amenophis I. Jour. 
Near East. Stud., Jan. 1963. 

R. K. Rırssschnemer. Hethitische Frag- 
, mente historischen Inhalts aus der Zeit Hat- 
tušilis DI. Jour. Cuneiform Stud., XVI, no. 4, 
1962. 

GERD STEINER. Neue Alafija-Texte. Kadmos, 
I, 1962. 

RONALD YoUuNoBLooD. Amorite Influence in 
a Canaanite Amarna Letter (EA 96). Bull. 
Am. Schools Oriental Research, Dec. 1962. 

FRANK Moore Cross, Jr. Epigraphical 
Notes on Hebrew Documents of the Eighth- 
Sixth Centuries B.C. Ibid. 

Id. An Archaic Inscribed Seal from the 
Valley of Aijalon. Ibid. 

GeoRGE E. Mytonas. An Inscribed Sherd 
from Mycenae. Kadmos, I, 1962. 

JACQUELINE and Vassos KARAGEORGHIS. Syl- 
TE Inscriptions from Cyprus, 1959-1961. 
Ibid. 

E. S. G. Ronmson. A Hoard of Archaic 
Greek Coins from Anatolia. Numismatic 
Chron., I, 1961. 

VIRGINIA Grace and Francois SALVAT. 
Sceau thasien A marquer les amphores. Bull. 
Corr. Hell., LXXXVI, no. 2, 1962. 

A. D. H. Brvar. A “Satrap” of Cyrus the 
Younger. Ibid. 

PERRE GUILLON. Le décret athénien relatif 
aux prémices d'Éleusis et la paix de Nicias. 
Ibid. 

BENJAMIN D. Mznrrr. Note on the Text 


Other Recent Publications 


of as Decree of Themistokles. Hesperia, Oct. 
1962. 

Max Trev. Zur neuen Themistokles-In- . 
schrift. Historia, Jan. 1963. 

Marcom F. McGrecor. The Ninth Pre- 
script of the Attic Quota-Lists. Phoenix, XVI, 
no. 4, 1962. 

EUGENE VANDERPOOL. Some Attic Inscrip- 
tons. Hesperia, Oct. 1962. 

JENNIFER A. W. Warren. Two Notes on 
Thessalian Coins. Numismatic Chron., 1, 1961. 

BERNARD PauL and Francois SaLviaT. In- 
scriptions de Thasos. Bul. Corr. Hell, 
LXXXVI, no. 2, 1962. 

B. SIMONETTA. Notes on the Coinage of the 
Cappadocian Kings. Numismatic Chron, I, 
1961. ' 

GERHARD Rapkz, Neue Felsinschriften der 
Val Camonica. Gymnasium, Dec. 1962. 

FREDERICK ScHEU. Bronze Coins of the 
Bruttians. Numismatie Chron., I, 1961. 

E. and F. Krupp. The tutela Type of 


Vitellius. Ibid. 


P. Ker Gray. A Hoard of "folles" in the 
National Museum of Malta. Ibid. 

A. M. Woopwarp. The Coinage of Didius 
Julianus and His Family. Ibid. 

R. A. G. Carson, Hollingbourne Treasure 
Trove. Ibid. 

EUGENE LANE. An Unpublished Inscription 
from Laconia. Hesperia, Oct. 1962. 

DrgTRICH HOFFMANN. Die spätrömischen 
Soldatengrabschriften von Concordia. Mus. 
Helvet., Jan. 1963. 

DAPHNE HEREWARD. Inscriptions from 
Thrace. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Jan. 1963. 

J. Schwartz. Note complémentaire (à 
propos d'une inscription. grecque de St. Jean 


.d’Acre). Israel Explor. Jour., no. 2, 1962. 


E. Pórav. Sklaven-Kaufverträge auf Wachs- 
tafeln aus Herculaneum und Dakien. Acta 
Antiqua Acad. Sc. Ungaricae, X, no. 4, 1962. 

A. Sonye. Antički natpisi nađeni u Por- 
eštini poslije Drugog svjetskog rata [Ancient 
Inscriptions Found in Poreč (Parentium) and 
Its Region after the Second World War]. 
Živa Antika, XII, no. 1, 1962. 

D. M. Prepmr. Inscription oraculaire de 
Callatis. Bull. Corr. Hell, LXXXVI, no. 2, 
1962. 


BOOKS 


BELLINGER, ALFRED R., and BERLINCOURT, 
MARJORIE ALKINS. Victory as a Coin Type. 
Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 149. 
New York: American Numismatic Society. 
1962. Pp. 68, 13 plates. $4.00. 

Boca, RAYMOND. Les prodiges dans Fan- 
tiquité classique (Gréce, Étrurie et Rome). 
Mythes et religions. Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France. 1963. Pp. 163. 6 fr. 

CHADWICK, JoHN. The Prehistory of the 
Greek Language. Rev. ed. of The Cambridge 
Ancient History, Vol. Tl, Chap. xxxix. New 


Articles and Other Books Received 


York: Cambridge University Press. 1963. Pp. 
I9. 75 cents. 

Id. (ed.). The Mycenae Tablets III. With 
contributions by Eamerr L. BENNETT, JR. 
et al. Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, New Ser. Vol. LII, Pt. 7 
(1962). Philadelphia: the Society. 1963. Pp. 
76. $2.50. 

Curysosrom, Sr. Jonn. Baptismal Instruc- 
tions. Trans. and annotated by PauL W. 
HaREINs. Ancient Christian Writers: The 
Works of the Fathers in Translation, No. 31. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman Press. 1963. Pp. 
vi, 375. $4.50. 

Downey, GLANVILLE. Ancient Antioch. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1963. Pp. xvi, 295, 80 plates. $7.50. 

Kacan, Donan (ed. with an introd.). De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire: Why 
Did It Collapse? Problems in European Civil- 
ization. Boston: D. C. Heath. 1962. Pp. xu, 
99. $1.50. Textbook. 

Kupper, J.-R. Northern Mesopotamia and 
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Syria. Rev. ed. of The Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory, Vol. I, Chap. 1. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1963. Pp. 46. $1.25. 

Narr, Karu J. Urgeschichte der Kultur. 
Króners Taschenausgabe, No. 213. Stuttgart: 
Alfred Kroner Verlag. 1961. Pp. vili, 362. 
DM 13.50. 

Perrr, Pau. Le civilisation hellénistique. 
“Que sais-je?” No. 1028. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 1962. Pp. 125. 

ROBINSON, CHARLES ALEXANDER, JR. The 
History of Alexander the Great. Vol. II, Pt. 1, 
The Categories; Pt. 2, The Extant Historians. 
Brown University Studies, Vol. XXVI. Provi- 
dence, R. L: Brown University Press. 1963. 
Pp. viii, 175. $6.00. 

SCHMÖREL, Hartmut, c£ al. (eds.). Kultur- 
geschichte des alten Orient: Mesopotamien, 
Hethitherretch, Syrien-Paldstina, Urartu. Kro- 
ners Taschenausgabe, No. 298. Stuttgart: Al- 
fred Kroner Verlag. 1961. Pp. xu, 778. DM 
19.80. 


Medieval 
Bernard ]. Holm 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL ARTICLES 


KENNETH M. Serron. A New Look at 
en Europe. Nat'l. Geog. Mag., Dec. 
1962. 

IAN GILLMAN. Some Reflections on Con- 
stantine’s "Apostolic Consciousness." Siudıa 
Patristica, TV, 1961. 

WiLLIAM G. SINNIGEN. Sce Áncient list. 

Vern L. BurrovoH. The Roman Empire 
vs. Persia, 363—502: A Study of Successful 
Deterrence. Jour. Conflict Resolution, Mar. 
1963. 

J. J. SAUNDERS. The Debate on the Fall of 
Rome. History (London), Feb. 1963. 

E. A. THompson. The Visigoths from Friti- 
gern to Euric. Historia, Jan. 1963. 

Kraus Spricape. Abschneiden des Königs- 
haares und kirchliche Tonsur bei den Mero- 
wingern. Welt als Gesch., no. 3-4, 1962. 

L. Gemicor. La Noblesse au Moyen Age 
dans l'ancienne "Francie": Continuité, Rup- 
ture ou Evolution? Comp. Stud. in Society 
and Hist. (The Hague), Oct. 1962. 

J. S: WacuzR. Cirencester, 1961: Second 
Interim Report. Antiquaries Jour., no. 1, 1962. 

S. S. FRERE. See Ancient list. 

A. RoseLLiNL Les noms de personne du 
ee de Saint-Remi de Reims de 847. 
ge, no. 3-4, 1962. 

A. E. Veraursr and J. Semmrer. Les 
statuts. d'Adalhard de Corbie de Pan 822 
[concl.]. Ibid. 

Jacques BoussarD. L'origine des familles 
seigneuriales dans la région de la Loire mo- 


yenne. Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, July- 
Sept. 1962. 

Hemra Fıcmrenau. Biographisches zu 
den Beziehungen zwischen ich und 
Frankreich im Mittelalter. Mittet. Inst. f. öster- 
reich. Geschichts., no. 1-2, 1962. 

Aucusr NrrscHKE. Die Einstimmigkeit der 
Wahlen im Reiche Ottos des Grossen. Ibid. 

H. BEUMANN. Das Kaisertum Ottos des 
Grossen: Ein Rückblick nach tausend Jahren. 
Hist. Zeitsch., Dec. 1962. 

J. BAERTEN. Le comté de Haspinga et l'avou- 
erie de Hesbaye (1ix*-xn* siècles). Rev. belge, 
no. 4, 1962. 

Orro Forsr DE BATTAGLIA. The Nobility 
in the European Middle Ages. Comp. Stud. 
in Society and Hist, (The Hague), Oct. 1962. 

EDWARD MILLER. Review Article: The Back- 
ground of Magna Carta. Past and Present, 
Nov. 1962. 

JuLrusz Barpacu. L'État polonais du haut 
Moyen Age. Acta Poloniae Historica, no. s, 
1962. 

Zozistaw Kaczmarczyk. One Thousand 
Years of the History of the Polish Western 
Frontier. Ibid. 

Baycıpa KúxBrs. L’historiographie médiévale 
en Pologne. Ibid., no. 6, 1962. 

STANISLAW 'lRAwEOWSKI. Zur Erforschung 
der deutschen Kolonisation auf polnischem 
Boden im 13. Jahrhundert. /bid., no. 7, 1962. 

Kazmierz $raskı. Ethnic Changes in West- 
ern Pomerania. Ibid. 

RAYMOND CAZELLES. Les mouvements rév- 
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olutionnaires du milieu du xrv* siècle et le 
cycle de l'action politique. Rev. Aist., Oct— 
Dec. 1962. 

Marvin B. Becker. Florentine Popular Gov- 
ernment (1343-1348). Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
Aug. 22, 1962. 

Id. An Essay on the “Novi Cives" and Flor- 
entine Politics, 1343-1382. Mediaeval Stud., 
XXIV, 1962. 

ALBERT D'HAENENS, Une oeuvre à restituer 
à Gilles Li Muisis: La chronique dite de 
Jacques Muevin. Bull. Comm. roy. d’Hist., 
CXXVII, no. 1, 1961. 

S. B. Carnes. The Fifteenth Century. His- 
tory (London), Feb. 1963. 

F. Sewr. Die Hussitenzeit als Kulturepoche. 
Hist, Zeitsch., Aug. 1962. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL 


D. J. MuLvaner. The Belgae and English 
Economic History. Hist. Stud., Australia and 
New Zealand, Nov. 1962. 

Davi» M. Wırson. Anglo-Saxon Rural Econ- 
omy: A Survey of the Archaeological Evi- 
dence and a Suggestion. Agric. Hist. Rev., 
pt. 2, 1962. 

C, Van DE Kimrr. Note sur une charte- 
censier du domaine d'Eppelsheim, dépendant 
de la collégiale Saint-Sauveur de Metz (1070). 
Moyen áge, no. 3-4, 1962. 

Susm Lam. Handelsgeschichte Ägyptens 
im Mittelalter. Saeculum, no. 2, 1962. 

Harry A. Misknm«m. Le probléme de Par- 
gent au Moyen-Âge. Ann.: Éc., soc, civile, 
Nov.-Dec. 1962. 

CHARLES D'EszLARY. Un état des revenus 
hongrois au xn* siècle, Ibid. 

W. Enprer Der Trittwebstuhl im frühmit- 
telalterlichen Europa. Acta Historica (Buda- 
pest), no. 1-2, 1961. 

Davio Hesıımy. See General list. 

RoLF SPRANDEL. Die wirtschaftlichen Bezie- 
hungen zwischen Paris und dem deutschen 
Sprachraum im Mittelalter. Vierteljahrsch. f. 
Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., Oct. 1962. 

J. C. RusseLL. Demographic Limitations of 
= Spalding Serf Lists. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 
1962. 

SvrviA L. TgRUPP. Economy and Society 
in Medieval England. Jour. British Stud., Nov. 
1962. 

R. A. Donkin. Cattle on the Estates of 
Medieval Cistercian Monasteries in England 
and Wales. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1962. 

J. Z. Trrow. Some Differences between 
Manors and Their Effects on the Condition 
of the Peasant in the Thirteenth Century. 
Agric. Hist, Rev., pt. 1, 1962. 

E. B. Frype. Financial Resources of Edward 
I in the Netherlands, 1294-98: Main Prob- 
lems and Some Comparisons with Edward III 
in 1337-40; Rev. belge, no. 4, 1962. 

. F. Tromson. Tithe Disputes in Later 
Moñicval London. Eng. Hist. Rev.. Tan. 1963. 


Other Recent Publications 


J. E. Savers. A Judge Delegate Formulary 
from Canterbury. Bull, Inst. Hist. Research, 
Nov. 1962. 

J. LEE SHNEIDMAN, Protection of Aragon 
Jewry in the Thirteenth Century, Rev. des 
études juives, Jan.-June 1962. 

Id, Review: A History of the Jews in Chris- 
tian Spain, I: From the Age of Reconquest 
to the Fourteenth Century (Yitzhak Baer). 
Specultim, July 1962. 

W. B. Watson. The Structure of the Floren- 
tine Galley Trade with Flanders and England 
in the Fifteenth Century (pt. 2). Rev. belge, 
no. 2, 1962. 

A. DerviLLe. Le marché du vin a Saint- 
Omer: Ses fluctuations au xv* siècle. Ibid. 

T. Wasowicz. Le réseau routier de la 
Pologne du 1x? au xm’ siècle. Moyen áge, no. 
3—4, 1962. 

WrApvsLAW  Rosmskr Wüstungen, ein 
Agrarproblem des feudalen Europas. Acta 
Poloniae .Historica, no. 5, 1962. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


MarceL Pacavr. Bulletin historique: L’his- 
toire de l'Église au Moyen Age (v'-xn? 
siècle). Rev. hist, Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

PAUL BÖRGER, Literaturbericht: Neuere 
Kirchengeschichte. Gesch. i. Wiss. u. Unterr., 
Mar. 1963. 

Rogerr M. Grant. The Apostolic Fathers’ 
First Thousand Years. Church His, Dec. 
1962. 

Analecta Bollandiana: Table générale des 
articles publiés en 80 ans, 1882-1961. Bul- 
letin trimestriel, no. 13, 1962. 

Enrica FoLLrerL Saba Goto e Saba Strate- 
lata. Analecta Bollandiana, no. 3-4, 1962. 

MAURICE COENS, Saints ct saintes honorés 
à l'abbaye de Susteren dans l'ancien diocése de 
Liège. Ibid. 

1d. Le séjour légendaire de sainte Walburga 
à Anvers d'aprés son office à la coliégiale de 
Zutphen. Ibid, 

JosepH VAN DER STRAETEN, La Passion de 
sainte Jule, martyre troyenne. Ibid. 

SIMEON DaLY. A Survey of Benedictine 
d 1960-62. Am. Benedictine Rev., Mar. 
1963. 

HARALD ZIMMERMANN. Papstabsetzungen des 
Mittelalters (pt. 3). Mitteil. Inst. f. österreich. 
Geschichts., no. 1-2, 1962. 

J. Leczerco. Pour une histoire de la vie à 
Cluny [concL]. Rev. d’hist. ecclés., no. 3-4, 
1962. 

PascHAL D. HoNNzn. Letters of St, Anselm 
to the Community of Bec. Am. Benedictine 
Rev., Mar. 1963. 

P. Iso Mürrzz. Die rätischen Pfarreien des 
Frühmittelalters. Schweiz, Zeitsch. f. Gesch., 
no. 4, 1962. 

A. Joris. Sur le style employé dans deux 
chartes épiscopales liégeoises de l'année 1215. 
Rev. belge, no. 2, 1962. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


E. Brouerre. Un épisode imaginaire de la 
vie de Hugues de Pierrepont: Le serment de 
^ Cologne. Ibid. 

James M. PoweLL, Frederick T and the 
Church: A Revisionist View. Catholic Hist. 
Rev., Jan. 1963. 

FRIEDRICH SCHNEIDER. Dantes Hass und 
Verachtung gegen Papst Bonifaz VII. His. 
Zeitsch., Dec. 1962. 

L. SCHEPENS. Le Livre du jeu de la paulme 
moralisé, Rev. belge, no. 3, 1962. 

Krystyna BIAZLOSKORSKA. L'abbaye cister- 
cienne de Wachock [in Poland]. Cahiers de 
civilisation médiévale, July-Sept. 1962. 

Hzrko A. OBERMAN. "Facientibus Quod in 
Se Est Deus Non Denegat Gratiam": Robert 
Holcot, O.P., and the Beginnings of Luther's 
Theology. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct. 1962. 


LEARNING, LITERATURE, 
AND ART 


Jacques FONTAINE. La diffusion de l'oeuvre 
d'isidore de Séville dans les scriptoria helvéti- 
ques du haut Moyen Age. Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. 
Gesch., no. 3, 1962. 

JEAN ÍRIGOIN. Survie et renouveau de la 
littérature antique à Constantinople (ux* 
siècle). Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, July— 
Sept. 1962. 

E. Derorez. Beowulfiana. Rev. belge, no. 
3, 1962. 

P. AzsiscHER. Sur quelques passages du 
Voyage de Charlemagne à Jerusalem et à 
Constantinople [à propos of J. Horrent, Le 
PET TAY de Charlemagne (Paris, 1961)]. 
Ibid. 

S. DE Vayay. Rayonnement de la “Chanson 
de Roland": Le couple anthroponyme Roland 
et Olivier en Hongrie médiévale. Moyen dge, 
no. 3—4, 1962. 

R, Lejeune. Analyse textuelle et histoire 
littéraire: Rigaut de Barbezieux. Ibid. 

Maurice DELBOULLE. Le premier Roman 
de Tristan. Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, 
July-Sept. 1962. 

J. R. Smeets. L'ordre des "Animaux" dans 
le "Physiologus" de Philippe de Thaün et la 
prétendue préséance de la perdrix sur l'aigle. 
Rev. belge, no. 3, 196a. 

Orro Orrrsen. Afrikansk historie [late 
medieval Arabic historiography]. Samtiden, 
no. 6, 1962. 

Fuan AsBup. The Planetary Theory of Ibn 
al-Shatir: Reduction of the Geometric Models 
to Numerical Tables [f. 1350 at Damascus]. 
Isis, Dec. 1962. 

Harry WorrsoN. Revised Plan for the Pub- 
lication of a Corpus Commentariorum Aver- 
roit in Aristotelem. Appendix I: Was There a 
Hebrew Translation from the Arabic of 
Averroes! Long De Anima? Appendix II: The 
Identity of the Hebrew Translator from the 
Latin of Averroes! Long De Anima. Speculum, 
Jan. 1963. 
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HELENE Wreruszowskı. Roger II of Sicily, 
Rex-Tyrannus, in 'Twelfth-Century Political 
Thought. Ibid. 

G. H. RosszLr. Vernacular Instruction of 
the Laity in the Later Middle Ages in Eng- 
land: Some Texts and Notes. Jour. Religious 
Hist., Dec. 1962. 

Ernesr H. Wırkms. Boccaccio’s Early 
"Tributes to Petrarch. Speculum, Jan. 1963. 

KENNETH Jonn Conant. Mediaeval Acad- 
emy Excavations at Cluny, IX: Systematic 
Dimensions in the Buildings. lbid. 

Warren Horn and Ernest Born. Two 
Timbered Medieval Churches of Cheshire. 
Art Bull., Dec. 1962. 

EDMUND A. BowLEs. Musical Instruments 
in Civic Processions during the Middle Ages. 
Acta Musicologia, Apr—Dec. 1961. 

THEopoRE Karp. Borrowed Material in 
Trouvère Music. Ibid., July-Sept. 1962. 

Iris Orıco. Eve or Mary? The Tuscan 
Women of the Fifteenth Century, as Seen by 
San Bernardino of Siena. Cornhill Mag., 
Winter 1962-63. 

FERDINAND WAGENSEIL. Eine Faltenbildung 
am Augenlide Albrecht Dürers [Mongolian 
eyelids, his astounding realism]. Zersch. f. 
Kunstwiss. no. 3-4, 1962. 


BOOKS 


CHIBNALL, A. C. Richard de Badew and 
the University of Cambridge, 1315-1340. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1963. Pp. 
xv, 47. $2.75. 

Davis, Norman (ed. with an introd., notes, 
and glossary). The Paston Letters: A Selection 
in Modern Spelling. The World's Classics, No. 
591. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1963. Pp. xxii, 288. $2.75. 

Davis, R. EL Medieval European History, 
395-1500: A Select Bibliography. Helps for 
Students of History, No. 67. London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul for the Historical Asso- 
ciation. 1963. Pp. 47. 55. 

D'HazNeNs, ALBERT. Comptes et docu- 
ments de l'abbaye de Saint-Martin de Tournai 
sous l'administration des gardiens royaux 
(1312-1355). Brussels: Académie royale de 
Belgique, Commission royale d'Histoire. 1962. 
Pp. 882. 

Dotan, Joun Parrick (ed.). Unity and 
Reform: Selected Writings of Nicholas de 
Cusa. Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 260. $6.50. 

DONNELLY, SISTER GERTRUDE JOSEPH. A 
Translation of St. Thomas More's Responsio 
ad Lutherum with an Introduction and Notes. 
Catholic University of America, Studies in 
Medieval and Renaissance Latin Language and 
Literature, Vol. XXIII. Washington, D. C: 
Catholic University of America Press. 1962. 
Pp. xix, 295. $4.75. 

Invio, THomas BALLANTINE. Falcon of 
Spain: A Study of Eighth Century Spain, with 
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Special Emphasis upon the Life of the 
Umayyad Ruler Aodurrahman 1 (756-788). 
2d ed.; Lahore: Sh. Muhammad Ashraf. 1962. 
Pp. vii, 203. Rs. 7.50. See rev. of ist ed. 
(1954), AHR, LX (Jan. 1955), 406. 

JoLLIFFE, J. E. A. Pre-Feudal England: 
The Jutes. Reprint; New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1962. Pp. viii, 122. $5.50. See rev. of 
die (1933), AHR, XXXIX (Apr. 1934), 
556. 

Linpsay, DoNALD, and Price, Mary R. A 
Portrait of Britain before 1066. The Oxford 
Introduction to British History. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. 252, 32 
plates. $2.00. 

NIEMEYER, GERLINDE (ed). Hermannus 
Quondam Judacus: Opusculum de Conversione 
sua. Monumenta Germaniae Historica: Die 
deutschen Geschichtsquellen des Mittelalters, 


Other Recent Publications 


500-1500. Quellen zur Geistesgeschichte des 
Mittelalters, Vol. IV. Weimar: Hermann 
Böhlaus Nachfolger. 1963. Pp. vi, 141. DM 
12.50. 

Pernoup, R£ome (ed). The Crusades. 
Trans. by Enm McLzop. History in the 
Making Ser. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1963. Pp. 295. $5.00. 

ULLMANN, WALTER. The Growth of Papal 
Government in the Middle Ages: A Study in 
the Ideological Relation of Clerical to Lay 
Power. 2d ed.; London: Methuen. 1962. Pp. 
xxiv, 492. 505. See rev. of 1st ed. (1955), 
AHR, LX (July 1955), 870. 

ZENKOVSKY, SERGE A. (ed., trans., and with 
an introd.). Medieval Russia's Epics, Chroni- 
cles, and Tales, Dutton Paperback. New York: 
E. P. Dutton. 1963. Pp. xi, 436. $2.75. 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson 


ARTICLES 
TUDORS AND STUARTS 


CLIFFORD B. ANDERSON. Ministerial Respon- 
sibility in the 1620's. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 
1962. 

Marion BALDERSTON. The Real Welcome 
Passengers. Huntington Lib. Quar., Nov. 1962. 

Pore L. BARBOUR. Captain John Smith 
and the Bishop of Sarum. lbid. 

Thomas G. BARNES. Due Process and Slow 
Process in the Late Elizabethan-Early Stuart 
Star Chamber, Part II. Am. Jour. Legal Hist., 
Oct. 1962. 

D. K. Bassett. The Trade of the English 
East India Company in Cambodia, 1651-1656. 
Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc., pts. 1, 2, 1962. 

Luoyp E. Berry. London Parish Registers. 
Notes and Queries, Feb. 1963. 

D. S. Brann. The Records of the Inns of 
Court: A Bibliographical Aid. Amateur His- 
torian, Spring 1962. 

JANETTE Bout. See United States list. 

Y. S. BRENNER. The Inflation of Prices in 
England, 1551-1630. Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 
1962. 

Joan BromwIcH. The First Book Printed 
in Anglo-Saxon Types. Trans. Cambridge 
Bibliog. Soc., pt. 4, 1962. 

JENNTFER CARTER. Cabinet Records for the 
Reign of William IH. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 
1963. 

K. N. CHAUDHURI. The East India Com- 
pany and the Organization of Its Shipping in 
the Early Seventeenth Century. Mariners 
Mirror, Feb. 1963. 

Hessert Carrry. Thurbern’s Chantry at 
Winchester College. Antiquaries Jour., no. 2, 
1962. 


W. C. De Pavey. Richard Baxter Sur- 
veyed. Church Quar. Rev., Jan Mar. 1963. 

J. Duncan M. Derrerr. Thomas More 
and Joseph the Indian. Jour. Royal Asiatic 
Soc., pts. 1, 2, 1962. 

D. A. Farniz. The Commercial Empire of 
the Atlantic, 1607-1783. Econ. Hist. Rev., 
Dec. 1962. 

C. Gaer. Trois siècles et demi de fortifica- 
tion moderne en Angleterre. Rev, belge de 
philol. et d'hist., no. 4, 1962. 

P. H. HarnacrE. William Allen, Crom- 
wellian Agitator and "Fanatic." Baptist Quar., 
July 1962. 

A. G. E. Jones. Ipswich in 1689. Notes 
and Queries, Feb. 1963. 

M. E. Matrerr. Anglo-Florentine Commer- 
cial Relations, 1465-1491. Econ. Hist. Rev., 
Dec. 1962. 

GERMAIN MARC'HADOUR, St. Thomas More. 
Month, Feb. 1963. 

W. C. METCALFE. Some Aspects of the 
Parliament of 1610. Historian, Nov. 196a. 

Donormv M. Owen. The Use of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Records for Secular Subjects. Amateur 
Historian, Winter 1962. 

GzoncE B. Parks. The Genesis of Tudor 
Interest in Italian. PMLA, Dec. 1962. 

JouNsroNE Parr. Robert Greene and His 
Classmates at Cambridge. Ibid. 

D. B. Quinn. The Voyage of Etienne Bel- 
lenger to the Maritimes in 1583: A New Docu- 
ment. Canadian Hist. Rev., Dec. 1962. 

H. E. G. Rore. Lewis Jones of Bishop's 
Castle. Anglo-Welsh Rev., no. 30, 1962. 

WaLTter G. Sr«oN. Comprehension in the 
Age of Charles II. Church Hist., Dec. 1962, 

Lacey BALDWIN SMITH. The Last Will and 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Testament of Henry VIII: A Question of Per- 
spective. Jour. British Stud., Nov. 1962. 

Davi UNDERDOWN. A Case Concerning 
Bishops’ Lands: Cornelius Burges and the 
Corporation of Wells. Ehg. Hist. Rev., Jan. 
1963. 

I. Anthony Wirniams. "Katherine Gawen, 
Papist” Month, Mar. 1963. 

MorLwyn I. Wurms. A Further Con- 
tribution to the Commercial History of 
O OEA: Nat. Lib. of Wales Jour., Winter 
1962. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


H. C. ALLEN. The Anglo-American Rela- 
tionship in the Sixties. Internat. Aff. (Lon- 
don), Jan. 1963. 

WiLLIAM M. ARMSTRONG. The Many-sided 
World of Sir Robert Ker Porter. Historian, 
Nov. 1962. 

N. J. Barker. Some Notes on the Bibliog- 
raphy of William Hayley: Part IU. Trans. 
Cambridge Bibliog. Soc., no. 4, 1962. 

GEORGE BasaLLA. The Voyage of the Beagle 
without Darwin. Mariner’s Mirror, Feb. 1963. 

Jonn W. BICKNELL. Leslie Stephen's “Eng- 
lish Thought in the Eighteenth Century”: A 
Tract for the Times. Victorian Stud., Dec. 
1962. 

Dona C, Bryant. Edmund Burke: A 
Generation of Scholarship and Discovery. Jour. 
British. Stud., Nov. 1962. 

Joun F. CAMPBELL. The Havana Incident 
[1798]. 4m. Neptune, Oct. 1962. 

MARCEL Cotomss. Essai sur la politique 
britannique dans l'Orient arabe de 1945 à 
1951. Orient, no. 24, 1962. 

Raren Davis. English Foreign Trade, 1700- 
1774. Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 1962. 

MAXWELL FRASER. The Girlhood of Augusta 
Waddington (Afterwards Lady Llanover)— 
1802-23. Nat. Lib, of Wales Jour., Winter 
1962. 

R. Avan Gamer. The Evolution of High- 
land Rural Settlement, with Particular Refer- 
ence to Argyllshire. Scottish Stud., no. 2, 
1962. 

OLLE GASSLANDER. Kung och parlament i 
England under 1700-talet, Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 
no. 4, 1962. 

R. N. Gnuosu. Malthus on Emigration and 
Colonization: Letters to Wilmot-Horton. Eco- 
nomica, Feb. 1963. 

RICHARD GRAHAM. Os fundamentos da rup- 
tura de relagóes diplomáticas entre o Brasil e a 
Gra-Bretanha em 1863: A Questao Christie. 
Rev. de hist. (Sáo Paulo), no. 49, 1962. 

MALCOLM Gray. Settlement in the High- 
lands, 1750-1950: The Documentary and the 
Written Record. Scottish Stud., no. 2, 1962. 

FRANK GREENAWAY. A Victorian Scientist: 
The Experimental Researches of Sir William 
Crookes (1832-1919). Proc. Royal Inst. Great 
Britain, no. 177, 1962. 
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JEANNE Gr£come. See United States list. 
Jacques Gury. The Sufferings of the Clergy, 
1730-60, Church Quar. Rev., Jan.-Mar. 1963. 
MicHagL Hawsuay. Baron von Hügel and 
the Ecumenical Movement, Month, Mar. 1963. 
K. J. Hancock. The Reduction of Unem- 
ployment as a Problem of Public Policy, 
1920-29. Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 1962. 

J. B. Harrer and C. W. Pris, A Guide 
to Ordnance Survey Maps as Historical 
Sources. Amateur Historian, Autumn, Winter 
1962. 

Rosın  HicHAM. Aeronautical History-= 
Some Offbeat British Archives. Am. Archivist, 
Jan. 1963. 

A. J. HoLLAND. Naval Shipbuilding on the 
Hamble River before 1815. Mariner's Mirror, 
Feb. 1963. 

RosErRT Hunn Jones. Anglo-American Re- 
lations, 1861-1865, Reconsidered. Mid-Am., 
Jan. 1963. 

U. C. KNOEPFLMACHER. Pater's Religion of 
Sanity: “Plato and Platonism” as a Docu- 
ment of Victorian Unbelief. Victorian Stud., 
Dec. 1962. 

Royston Lamperr. Central and Local Rela- 
tions in Mid-Victorian England: The Local 
Government Act Office, 1858-71. Ibid, 

RicHarD W. Lyman. James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and the Leadership of the Labour 
Party, 1918-22. four. British Stud., Nov. 1962. 

Harvey C. Mansrretp, Jr. Sir Lewis 
Namier Considered. Ibid. 

J. M. Morris. A Check-list of Prints Made 
at Cambridge by Peter Spendelowe Lamborn 
(1722-1774). Trans. Cambridge Bibliog. Soc., 
no. 4, 1962. 

BERNARD J. Paris. George Eliot’s Religion 
of Humanity. Eng. Lit. Hist., Dec. 1962. 

Monica PARTRIDOE. Alexander Herzen and 
the Younger Joseph Cowen, M.P.: Some Un- 
published Material. Slavonic and East Euro- 
pean Rev., Dec. 1962. 

A. B. Precnowimak. The Anglo-Russian Ex- 
pedition to Holland in 1799. Ibid. 

D. A. PRATER. Stefan Zweig and England. 
German Life and Letters, Oct. 1962. 

H. W. RicHARDSON. The Basis of Economic 
Recovery in the Nineteen-Thirties: A Review 
and a New Interpretation. Econ. Hist, Rev., 
Dec. 1962. 

Max RoucHÉ. Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain (1855-1927). Études germaniques, Oct.— 
Dec. 1962. 

G. N. SANDERSON. The Anglo-German 
Agreement of 1890 and the Upper Nile. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Jan. 1963. 

S. B. SauL. The Motor Industry in Britain 
to 1914. Bus. Hist., Dec. 1962. 

WiLiam J. Sowper. Emerson's Early Im- 
pact on England: A Study in British Periodi- 
cals. PMLA, Dec. 1962. 

Davip Spuine and Travis L. Crossy. George 
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Webb Hall and the Agricultural Association. 
Jour. British Stud., Nov. 1962. 

E, D. Tarpe. See Eastern Europe list. 

J. E. VavoBAN. Early Guide Books as 
Sources of Social History. Amateur Historian, 
Winter 1963. 

MARTHA SALMON VOGELER. Matthew Arnold 
and Frederic Harrison: The Prophet of Cul- 
ture and the Prophet of Positivism. Stud. in 
Eng. Lit., Autumn 1962. 

Warum B. Wirncox. Too Many Cooks: 
British Planning before Saratoga. Jour. British 
Stud., Nov. 196a. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


A. S. BENNELL. The Anglo-Maratha Con- 
frontation of June and July, 1803. Jour. Royal 
Asiatic Soc., pts. 3, 4, 1962. 

Josep ALFRED Borome. William Bell and 
His Second Visit to Barbados, 1829-1830. 
es Barbados Mus. and Hist. Soc., Nov. 
1962. 

A, W. Currre. Samuel Butler’s Canadian 
Investment. Univ. of Toronto Quar., Jan. 
1963. 

T. R. H. DavenporT. The South African 
Rebellion, 1914. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1963. 

RopertT Eric FrYkeNBERO. British Society 
in Guntur during the Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Comp. Stud. in Society and Hist. (The 
Hague), Jan. 1962. 

Harry A. Gamer, Jr. John Philips Role 
in Hottentot Emancipation. Jour. African Hist., 
no. 3, 1962. 

Donatp C. Gorpon. The Colonial Defence 
Committee and Imperial Collaboration: 1885— 
1904. Pol. Sa. Quar., Dec. 1962. 

Austin Goues. Catholics and the Free So- 
ciety. Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zealand, 
Nov. 1962. 

Lrovp C. Gwam. The First Permanent 
Building of the Nigerian National Archives. 
Am. Archivist, Jan. 1963. 

W. D. McInryre. New Light on Commo- 
dore Goodenough's Mission to Fiji, 1873-74. 
Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zealand, Nov. 
1962. 

Ken MacNAs and Russert. Warp. The Na- 
ture and Nurture of the First Generation of 
Native-born Australians. Ibid. 

Thomas R. METCALFE. The British and 
the Moneylender in Nineteenth-Century India. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 1962. 

ALEXANDER L. MurraY. The Extradition of 
Fugitive Slaves from Canada: A Re-evaluation. 
Canadian Hist. Rev., Dec. 1962. 

C. W. Newsory. Victorians, Republicans, 
and the Partition of West Africa. Jour. African 
Hist., no. 3, 1962. 

MARGARET A. Ormsey. T. Dufferin Pattullo 
and the Little New Deal. Canadian Hist. Rev., 
Dec. 1962. 

MICHAEL OUANE. Mercer's School, Rath- 
coole and Castleknock, Co, Dublin. Jour. 


Other Recent Publications 


Royal Soc. Antiquaries of Ireland, pt. 1, 1963. 

J. R. Roserrson. The Foundations of State 
Socialism in Western Australia: 1911-16. 
Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zealand, Nov. 
1962. 

G. SHEPPERSON. África, the Victorians and 
Imperialism. Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., 
no. 4, 1962. 

C. H. Waxz. George Clarke and the Gov- 
ernment of the Maoris: 1840-45. Hist. Stud., 
Australia and New Zealand, Nov. 1962. 

A. T. Yarwoop. The “White Australia” 
Policy: A Re-interpretation of Its Development 
in the Late Colonial Period. Ibid. 


BOOKS 


Birch, ALAN, and MAcMILLAN, Davin S. 
(arranged and introduced). The Sydney Scene, 
1788-1960. [Parkville:] Melbourne Univer- 
sity Press; New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1962. Pp. xix, 387. 

BLITZER, CHARLES (ed. with an introd.). 
The Commonwealth of England: Documents 
of the English Civil Wars, the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate, 1641-1660. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1963. Pp. xxvi, a17. $5.00. 

Calendar of Treasury Books, January- 
December 1718, Preserved in the Public Ree- 
ord Office. Vol. XXXI, Pt. 1, Introduction 
Accounts, etc. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office; distrib. by British Information Services, 
New York. 1962. Pp. cdxvi. $19.00 postpaid. 

CHALONER, W. H. People and Industries. 
London: Frank Cass. 1963. Pp. 151. 25. 

Chone, BreanpAn Mac Gioura (prep. 
for pub.). Books of Survey and Distribution: 
Being Abstracts of Various Surveys and In- 
siruments of Title, 1636-1703. Vol. II, 
County of Galway. Introds. by Roserr C. 
SnamcGTON. Dublin: Stationery Office for the 
Irish Manuscripts Commission. 1962. Pp. 
lxvii, 357. 

DONALDSON, GORDON (ed.). The Register of 
the Privy Seal of Scotland. Vol. VI (an. 
1567-74). Edinburgh: H. M. Stationery Of- 
fice. 1963. Pp. xxvi, 653. {12 125. 

FEAVERYEAR, SIR ALBERT. The Pound 
Sterling: A History of English Money. Rev. 
by E. Vicroz Morean. 2d ed; New York: 
realy University Press. 1963. Pp, xi, 446. 

6.75. 

JEWEL, Jonn. An Apology of the Churc 
of England. Ed by J. E. Boorr. Folger Docu- 
ments of Tudor and Stuart Civilization. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press for the Folger 
Shakespeare Library. 1963. Pp. xlvi, 157. 
$4.00. 

LaNcTor, Gustave. A History of Canada. 
Vol. I, From Its Origins to the Royal Régime, 
1663. Trans. by Joserume  HAMBLETON. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 


1963. Pp. xv, 393. $6.95. See rev. of French 


ed. (1959), AHR, LXVI (Jan. 1961), 447. 
Lewis, MICHAEL. The History of the British 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Navy. Pelican Books. Reprint; Baltimore: Pen- 
guin Books. 1962. Pp. 286. $1.95. 

MATTINGLY, GARRETT. The “Invincible” 
Armada and Elizabethan England. Folger 
Booklets on Tudor and Stuart Civilization. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press for 
= Folger Shakespeare Library. 1963. Pp. 54. 

1.00. 

MINCHINTON, WALTER. The Port of Bristol 
tn the Eighteenth Century. Port of Bristol Ser. 
Bristol: Bristol Branch of the Historical Asso- 
ciation, the University. 1962. Pp. 24. 35.6d. 

MORGAN, KENNETH O. David Lloyd George: 
Welsh Radical as World Statesman. Cardiff: 
University of Wales Press. 1963. Pp. 85. 5s. 

Ó Laman, Tomás (ed.). Sidney State Pa- 
pers, 1565-70. Dublin: Stationery Office for 
the Irish Manuscripts Commission. 1962. Pp. 
xii, 150. 255. 

PoLLock, Sm FREDERICK. Jurisprudence 
and Legal Essays. Selected and introd. by 
A. L. GoopHaRT. New York: = Martin’s 
Press. 1961. Pp. xlvii, 243. $3.5 

Poynter, F. N. L. (ed.). The Journal of 
James Yonge [1647-1721]: Plymouth Sur- 
geon. Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 1963. 
Pp. 247. $6.00. 

Rocers, P. G. The Sixth Trumpeter: The 
Story of Jezreel and His Tower. New York: 
M University Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 154. 

.00. 

Rysxamp, CHARLES, and PorrLE, FRED- 
ERICX A. (eds.). Boswell: The Ominous Years, 
1774-1776. The Yale Editions of the Private 
Papers of James Boswell. New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1963. Pp. xxiv, 427. $8.50. 
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SEMMEL, BERNARD (ed. and with an introd. 
essay). Occasional Papers of T. R. Malthus 
on Ireland, Population, and Political Economy 
from Contemporary Journals, Written Anony- 
mously and Hitherto Uncollected. Burt Frank- 
lin Essays in History and Social Science, No. 1. 
New York: Burt Franklin, 1963. Pp. 281. 

STRAKA, GERALD M. (ed. with an introd.). 
The Revolution of 1688: Whig Triumph or 
Palace Revolution? Problems in European 
Civilization. Boston: D. C. Heath. 1963. Pp. 
xiv, 98. $1.50. Textbook. 

Strong, Roy C. Portraits of Queen Elıza- 
beth 1. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1963. Pp. xiv, 173, 23 plates. $6.75. 

Watson, J. H. Ancient Trial Plates: A 
Description of the Ancient Gold and Silver 
Trial Plates Deposited in the Pyx Stronghold 
of the Royal Mint. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office; distrib. by British Information Services, 
New York, 1962. Pp. 1x, 104. $4.20 postpaid. 

WiLLiams, Francis (as set down by). Twi- 
light of Empire: Memoirs of Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee. New York: A. S. Barnes. 
1962. Pp. 264. $5.00. 

WiLLIAMs, GWYNETH A. (comp.). Guide to 
Sources of Illustrative Material for Use in 
Teaching History. Helps for Students of His- 
tory, No. 65. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul a the Historical Association. 1962. Pp. 

94. 8 

Woons, FREDERICE. A Bibliography of the 
Works of Sir Winston Churchill, KG, OM, 
CH, MP. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1963. Pp. 340. $14.00. 


France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


ARTICLES 


Yves Renovarp. Les hommes d'affaires 
frangais de la Renaissance (À propos d'un 
livre récent). Rev. hist., Oct-Dec. 1962. 

R. GascoN, Lyon, marché de l'industrie des 
Pays-Bas au xvi* siécle et les activités de la 
maison Panse (1481-1580). Cahiers d'hist., 
no. 4, 1962. 

Hans R. Guecispera. Robert Estienne and 
the Reformation. Jour. Presbyterian Hist, Soc., 
Sept. 1962. 

D. J. Bomssrur. The Legend of Sully. 
Hist, Jour., no. 2, 1962. 

Rosert MaNpRou. Une monade: Beauvais 
et le Beauvaisis au xvi? siècle. Rev. hist., 
Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

WERNER GEMBRUCH. Zwei Denkschriften 
Vaubans zur Kolonial- und Aussenpolitik 
Frankreichs aus den Jahren 1699 und 1700. 
Hist. Zeitsch., Oct. 1962. 

EMANUEL CHILL. Religion and Mendicity 


in Seventeenth-Century France. Internat. Rev. 
Social Hist., VII, pt. 3, 1962. 

JEAN-Yvrs Tirar. Les voituriers par eau 
parisiens, au milieu du xvn’ siècle. xvn? 
siècle, no. 57, 1962. 

GILLES BERTIN, Les aspects comptables et 
financiers du commerce colonial de la Com- 
pagnie des Indes entre 1719 et 1730. Rev. 
d'hist. éc. et soc., no. 4, 1962. 

ZOSA SZAJKOWSKI, French 17th-18th Cen- 
tury Sources for Anglo-Jewish History. Jour. 
Jewish Stud., nos. 1-2, 1961. 

ANNE BLANCHARD. "Ingénieurs du Roi" en 
Languedoc au xvm’ siècle. Rev. d'hist. mod. 
et contemp., July-Sept. 1962. 

GEORGES SNYDERS. Unc révolution dans le 
goût musical au xvm® siècle: L'apport de 
Diderot et de Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Ann.: 
Éc., soc., civil., Jan—Feb. 1963. 

J. RicommarD. Les subdélégués en titre 
d'office et leurs greffiers dans l'intendance 
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de Bretagne, 1704-1715 [concl.]. Ann. de 
Bretagne, Sept. 1962. 

BERNADETTE BouTELET. Étude par sondage 
de la criminalité dans le bailliage du Pont- 
de-l'Arche (xvu*-xvur* siècles); Avant-propos 
par P. Chaunu. dan. de Normandie, Dec. 
1962. 

G. RicHazp. La Grande Metallurgie Haute- 
Normandie à la fin du xvin siècle. Ibid. 

Id. La Noblesse de France et les Sociétés 
par actions à la fin du xvm? siècle. Rev. d'Àist. 
éc. et soc., no. 4, 1962. 

Frank A. Karren. Diderot’s Encyclopedia: 
A Call to Reason or to Arms. Historian, Feb. 
1963. 

oem hist. Rév. fr., Oct.-Dec. 1962. 250° 
anniversaire de la naissance de Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. 

Contrat social, Nov.-Dec. 1962. Four arti- 
cles on Jean Jacques Rousseau, 

PIERRE GROSCLAUDE, La politique dans 
l'oeuvre de Jean Jacques Rousseau. Rev. polit. 
et parl., Feb. 1963. 

Louis S. GREENBAUM. Talleyrand as Agent- 
General of the Clergy of France: A Study in 
Comparative Influence. Catholic Hist. Rev., 
Jan. 1963. 

ARTHUR J. Savin. Democracy and the 
French Revolution: Nation and Citizen as 
Political Symbolism in 1789. Bucknell Rev., 
Dec. 1962. 

ROBERT Lacoun-GAYET. Qu'espéraient les 
émigrés? Rev. de Paris, Feb. 1963. 

Harop Kurtz. The French Emigration, 
1789-1814. Part One. History Today, Jan. 
1963. 

Amé Dupuy. Voyageurs italiens à la dé- 
couverte de la France (1789-1848). Rev. 
d'hist, mod. et contemp., Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

Minna A. FALE. Sce German list. 

CHarLes H. Pournas. La réorganisation du 
Ministére de l'Intérieur et la reconstitution de 
l'administration préfectorale par Guizot en 
1830. Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp, Dec. 
1962. 

Ho-Toi-PuaNc. L'Étalon or en France de 
1820 à 1960. Rev. d'écon. polit., Nov.-Dec. 
1962. 

Perea H. Amann. Writings on the Second 
French Republic. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 1962. 

CHARLES DE RémusaT. Note sur la naissance 
de Napoléon II. Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., 
July-Sept. 1962. 

Sranistaw Bóbr-TyLinc0. L'influence de 
l'entourage de Napoléon II sur sa politique 
polonaise en 1863. Ibid. 

FERDINAND Borer. Armes et munitions ven- 
dues en 1860 par Napoléon III à Victor- 
Emmanuel II. led. 

MazczL Borvin. La Fédération ouvrière 
rouennaise et les événements de 1870-1871. 
Rev. d'hist. éc. et soc., nos. 3, 4, 1962. 

HENRI Wus. Les Adt et leurs industries 


Other Recent Publications 


fend of 18th century, and esp. late 19th]. 
Ann. de l'Est, no. 3, 1962. 

JEAN-MARIE MAYEUR. Les Congrés nationaux 
de la “Démocratie chrétienne" à Lyon (1896 
1897-1898). Rev. d'hist. mod. ef contemp., 
July-Sept. 1962. 

P. Carter. La bataille de l'impót sur le 
revenu: Fiscalité moderne et réactions bour- 
geoises (1906-1917). Cahiers d'hist., no. 4, 
1962. 

Francois Pıfrar. Un budget d'autrefois 
(1931-32). Rev. deux mondes, Feb. 1, 1963. 

ALFRED FABRE-LucE. L'enjeu de la diplo- 
mate de Munich à nos jours. Ibid., Mar. 1, 
1963. 

RayMonp Josse. La naissance de la Ré- 
sistance à Paris. Rev. d'hist. deux. guerre 
mond., July 1962. 

GRANET. Ceur de la Résistance 
(C.D.L.R.). Ibid. 

Rosert Fiat. L'Insurgé. Ibid. 

Henn MicnugL. L'aide apportée aux Alliés 
par la Résistance clandestine frangaise. Rev. 
polit. et parl., Jan. 1963. 

PauL LAMBERT. La contribution des penseurs 
de langue française à Vessor de la doctrine 
coopérative. Rev. des études coopératives, no. 
4; 1962. 

PIERRE BiacaBE, Intermédiaires financiers, 
comptabilité nationale et théorie monétaire. 
Rev. de sci. finan., Oct. 1962. 

Georges Lavau. Réflexions sur le régime 
politique de la France [4th and sth Repub- 
lics]. Rev. fr. de sci. polit., Dec. 1962. 

Rov PIERCE. Liberalism and Democracy in 
the Thought of Raymond Aron. Jour. Poli- 
tics, Feb. 1963. 

MARTIN Harrison. The French Experience 
of Exceptional Powers: 1961. Ibid. 

BARRY KIERNAN. De Gaulle and the Fifth 
French Republic. Contemp, Rev., Feb. 1963. 

Jean-Luc Paroni, Quatre années de contro- 
verses constitutionelles. Rev. fr. de sci. polit., 
Dec. 1962. 

Maurice Paron. Les problèmes de l'ordre 
public à Paris. Rev. de déf. nat., Feb. 1963. 

Les paysans et la politique sous la V? 
république. Rev. fr. de set. polit., Sept. 1962. 

Gorpon Wariant. The Red and the Black 
in Rural France. Yale Rev., Autumn 1962. 

PauL Leumuior. La presse et Phistoire. 
Ann. de VEst, no. 3, 1962. 

La Faculté de droit. Rev. de l'enseignement 
supérieur, no. 1, 1963. 

R. PasquigR. Chronique de l'histoire co- 
loniale: L'Afrique Noire d'expression fran- 
er Rev. fr. d'hist. d'outre-mer, nos. 3, 4, 
1961. 

DaNrEL BARDONNET. La fiscalité de l'energie 
en France. Rev. de sci. finan., Oct. 1962, 

JEAN-ALFRED AUGUSTIN. Le pétrole saharien 
est-il toujours nécessaire à la France? Rev. de 
def. nat., Feb. 1963. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


DOCUMENTS 


DANIEL BERNARD. Mémoire du conventionel 
Guezno, représentant du peuple prés les 
armées de l'Ouest sur la pacification de la 
Mabilais et sur Quiberon: Document inédit 
Ann. de Bretagne, Sept. 1962. 

Francois Crouzer. Un inédit de Sir Francis 
d'Ivernois (Mémoire sur les avantages et les 
disavantages d'un traité du commerce avec la 
République française). Ann, hist. Rév. fr., 
July-Sept. 1962. 


BOOKS 
BfNoisr-MzcnHiN, Jacques. Sixty Days That 


IISI 


Shook the West. The Fall of France: 1940. 
Ed. with a preface by Cyrrm Faris. Trans. 
from the French by Perez Wues. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1963. Pp. 559. $7.95. 
See rev. of French ed. (1956), AHR, LXII 
(July 1957), 906. 

Prou, Maurice (collection begun by). 
Powillés de la province de Bourges. Vol. I, 
Texte; Vol. Il, Introduction et tables. Pub. 
under the direction of Cw.-Enmonp PERRIN 
and Jacques pe Fowr-RfÉauLX. Recueil des 
historiens de la France. Pouillés, Vol. IX. 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale for the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 1961; 1962. 
Pp. 577; clxxv, 586—876. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko 


ARTICLES 


FipeL DE LzoARZA. Orígenes de la descalcez 
franciscana. Arch. ibero-amer., Jan.—June 1962. 

J. Hux Corron. The Marriage of Isabella 
of Aragon. Bibliothéque d’Humanisme et 
Renaissance, no. 1, 1963. 

F. Mareos. Bulas portuguesas y españolas 
sobre descubrimientos geográficos. Missionalia 
hispanica, Jan.-Apr., May-Aug. 1962. 

GzaAHAM Irwin. Malacca Fort [1512-1807]. 
Jour. Southeast Asian Hist., no. 2, 1962. 

T'reN-rsE CuaNo. Malacca and the Failure 
of the First Portuguese Embassy to Peking 
[1517]. Ibid. 

Gui.LERMO CaMacmo. El cultivo de la 
caña de azúcar y la industria azucarera en 
Gran Canaria (1510-1535). Anuario de estud. 
atlánticos, no. 7, 1961. 

JUAN Atvarsz Decano. Juan Machín, 
vizcaíno del siglo xv, gran figura histórica de 
Madera y Canarias. Ibid. 

J. M. MapuznzLL Mann4óN, El antiguo 
comercio con las Islas Canarias y Las Indias 
de Nueva España o del Mar Océano (1498- 
1638). Ibid. 

Francisco MoRALES PADRÓN. Canarias en el 
Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla. Ibid. 

HipöLrro SANCHO DE SoPRANIS. La coopera- 
ción espafiola a la obra portuguesa en Africa. 
Arch, Inst. estud. africanos, Jan. 1962. 

E. Jorce. Santa Teresa de Avila y la Com- 
pañía de Jesús en el siglo xvi. Razón y Fe, 
Nov, 1962. 

E. Rivera Vázquez. San Ignacio de Loyola 
y la incipiente Universidad compostelana. 
Bol. de la Univ. compostelana, nos. 68-69, 
1961-62. 

Aucusro Reis Macnapo. A Companhia de 
Jesus e a sua acção na Etiópia Antiga. Oci- 
dente, Nov. 1962. 

ALEJANDRO Recto 'VEGANZONES Ensayo 
bibliográfico sobre San Pedro de Alcántara. 
Arch. ibero-amer., Jan.-June 1962. 


M. Basas FERNÁNDEZ. Testamento y bienes 
del mercader burgalés Vitores Ruiz Embito, 
hermano de Simón. Bol. Inst. Fernán Gon- 
£ález, no. 1, 1962. 

H. Larerre. De l'Atlantique au Pacifique: 
Les trafics maritimes de l'empire colonial 
espagnol. Rev. hist., Oct-Dec. 1962. 

ADALBERTO DE PosrioMa. A heresia do 
re aa Portugal em Africa, Nov.—Dec. 
1962. 

Jean SarraıcH, La España de Carlos IH. 
Cuad. amer. (México, D.F.), Jan.-Feb. 1963. 

Catílogo e sumário dos documentos de 
carácter militar existentes nos MSS. da Bib- 
lioteca da Universidade de Coimbra [cont.]. 
Bol. Arquivo Hist. Militar, 1961. 

Tomás Maza SoLaNo. Comunicaciones ofi- 
ciales del Intendente General de Santander, 
don Joaquín de Aldamar. Altamira, nos. 1-3, 
1961. 

JEAN SARRAMÓN. La campaña de Fuentes 
de Oñoro [1811]. Rev. de hist. militar, no. 10, 
1962. 

B. Cores TrasMoNTE. La Revolución de 
Septiembre [1868] en Compostela. Cuad. 
estud. gallegos, no. 51, 1962. 

J. ImiarTE. Giner de los Ríos empufia las 
riendas. Razón y Fe, Nov. 196a. 

R. Olivar BERTRAND. Costa soñador y 
hombre de acción. Cuad. amer. (México, 
D.F.), Jan-Feb. 1963. 

MANUEL Tuñón pe Lara. La república 
española de 1931. Ibid. 

H. Paris Eoumaz. Expansión, recesión y 
reactivación económica [de España], ıgsı- 
1961. Anales de economía, Apr. 1962. 

Manz OrruÑño. Opus Dei Cuad. amer. 
(México, D.F.), Jan.—Feb. 1963. 

Jost SaNTALÓ. La vida política de Luis 
Nicolau d'Olwer. Ibid., Mar.-Apr. 1963. 


BOOKS 
Maer, Townsenp. The Castles and the 
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Crown. Spain: 1451-1555. New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann. 1963. Pp. 379. $6.95. 

Prescorr, Wunxiam H. History of the 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic. 


Other Recent Publications 


Abridged and ed. by C. Harvey GARDINER. 
Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press. 
1962. Pp. 303. $6.50. 


The Low Countries 
Herbert H. Rowen 


ARTICLES 


R C ENGELBERTS. Het geboortejaar van 
Georgius Marcopedius. Bid. Gesch. Neder- 
landen, XVII, no. 2, 1962. 

F. Craes BouvareRT. Un théologien belge 
du xvi? siècle, Henri Gravius. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., no. 3-4, 1962. 

J. CRAEYBECKX. Alva's Tiende Penning, een 
mythe? Bijd. en Mededelingen van her Hist. 
Genootschap, LXXVI, 1962. 

J. H. KzaNxaMP and J. van Her. De 
brieven van Buzanval aan Daniel van der 
Meulen (1595-1599) [documents]. Ibid. 

R. DE Scuryver. Inflatie van ambtenaren 
in de Spaanse Nederlanden. Bijd. Gesch. 
Nederlanden, XVII, no. 3, 1963. 

L. M. Axvsıo. Journaal van de reis van 
Piet Heyn naar Brazilié en West-Afrika, 
1624-1625. Bijd. en Mededelingen van het 
Hist. Genootschap, LXXVI, 1962. 

W. F. H. OLDEWELT, Twee ccuwen Am- 
sterdamse faillissementen en het verloop van 
de conjunctuur (1636 tot 1838). Tijd. voor 
Gesch., no. 4, 1962. 

RosERT WELLENS. Joseph If à Namur en 
1781 [document]. Vie wallonne, no. 3, 1962. 

L. PRENEEL. Bonaparte, le concordat et les 
nouveaux diocèses en Belgique. Rev. d'hsst. 
ecclés., no. 3-4, 1962. 

R. DARQUENNE. L'activité du conseil munici- 
pal de Tournai sous le Consulat et l'Empire. 
Vie wallonne, no. 4, 1962. 

J. Sreur. Archief van Koning Willem I te 
Neuwied. Bid. Gesch. Nederlanden, XVL, 
no. 3, 1963. 

Buca. Les bases historiques de l'admin- 
istration belge. Rev. de lUniv. de Bruxelles, 
Oct. 1962-Jan. 1963. 

‚R DEVLEESHOUWER. logique sociale et 
législation du travail en Belgique au cours de 
la première moitié du xix* siècle. Rev, de 
l'Inst. de Sociologie, no. 2, 1962, 

M. HARTOERINK-KooMANS. Een spoorlijn 
voor Nederlands Limburg (1835-1856). Bijd. 
Gesch. Nederlanden, XVII, no. 2, 1962. 

J. A. BORNEWASSER, Ministericle verant- 
woordelijkheid onder Koning Willem II. 
Tijd. voor Gesch., no. 4, 1962. 

J. C. Boooman. Achtergronden en algemene 
tendenties van het buitenlands beleid van 


Nederland en Belgié in het midden van de 
I9e ecuw. Bid. en Mededelingen van het 
Hist, Genootschap, LXXVI, 1962. 

Roszar DeMOouLIN, Une élection disputée à 
Liège en 1843. Vie wallonne, no. 3, 1962. 

TH. van TIN. Tien jaren liberale oppositie 
in Amsterdam (1844-1854). Bijd. Gesch. 
Nederlanden, XVII, no. 3, 1963. 

C. B. Wers. De formatie van het cerste 
ministerie-Thorbecke. Bijd. en Mededelingen 
van het Hist, Genootschap, LXXVI, 1962. 

A. Ducwusne. L'armée ct la politique mili- 
tare belges de 1871 à 1920 jugées par les 
attachés militaires frangais à Bruxelles. Rev. 
belge de philol. et d'hist., no. 4, 1962. 

JONATHAN STEINBERG. A German Plan for 
the Invasion of Holland and Belgium, 1897. 
Hist. Jour., no. 1, 1963. 

Jan DHoNpr. De evolutie van de partijen 
tussen de twee wereldoorlogen [Belgium]. Res 
publica, no. 4, 1962. 

A. Simon. L'influence de l'Église sur la 
vie politique dans l'entre deux guerres [Bel- 
gium]. Ibid, 

A. H. WiLLEmMsEN. Het vlaams-nationalisme 
als machtsfactor in de Belgische politiek 
tussen de twee wereldoorlogen. Ibid. 

Cu. A. P. Taxes. Recent Rural Develop- 
ment and Problems in Holland. Tijd. voor 
Ec. en Soc. Geog., Feb. 1963. 

W. Sreisımaa. The Urbanization of the 
Netherlands. Ibid. 

H. Bauer. Kanttekeningen bi  Geyl's 
sida op Huizinga. Tijd. voor Gesch., no. 4, 
1962. 


BOOKS. 


Drenickz, Mics, S. J. Documents inédits 
sur Pérection des nouveaux dioceses aux Pays- 
Bas (1521-1570). Vol. III, De la désincorpo- 
ration des abbayes brabangonnes à Pinstalla- 
Hon du dernier des dir-huit évêques (juillet 
1564-fin 1570). Brussels: Académie royale 
de Belgique, Commission royale d'Histoire. 
1962. Pp. 781. 

Merüs, ADRIEN DE. History of the Belgians. 
Trans. from the French by G. Gorpon. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. 378. 


$7.50. 


Articles and Other Books Received 
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Northern Europe 


Oscar J. Falnes 


ARTICLES 


SrzN Korner. Slaget på Fyrisvallarna: Till 
tolkningen av Torvald Hjaltasons skaldeversar. 
Scandia, no. 2, 1962. 

Lars Remon. Norsk og keltisk jordbruk 
og szterbruk pá dei britiske gyane [after 
Norse expansion days]. Heimen, no. 4, 1962. 

A. B. TAyLor. The Scandinavian Settlements 
in the North and West of Scotland: Docu- 
mentary and Place-Name Evidence. Scottish 
Stud., no. 2, 1962. 

MicHaEL Worrz. Thjodhild's Church: The 
Cradle of Christianity in Norse Greenland. 
Ám. Scand. Rev., no. 1, 1963. 

KJELL KumLrEN. Sveriges kristnande i slut- 


skedet—Spórsmál om vittnesbörd och verk- 


lighet. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1962. 

HALVDAN Korr. Korleis vart kong Sverre 
son ul Sigurd Munn [English summary]? 
Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 2, 1962. 

VEGARD SKÅNLAND. Erkebiskop Eystein og 
kroningen 1 Ringsted 1170. Ibid. 

Orız Exsrepr. Aro alla skiftesreglerna i 
Ostgótalagen av samma álder? Hist. Tids. 
CRUS no. 4, 1962. 

GorrrFAID CARLSSON. Problem kring Abra- 
ham Brodersson. Ibid. 

Emar Ömman. Vaxar—Finnholm och flö- 
teregistret År 1451. Hist. Tids. for Finl., no. 
4, 1962. 

Ivar Mv&LEBUsT. Kan skattelistene frå tida 
kring 1520 nyttast til utrekning av tal av 
brukarar eller av folketal i Noreg fgr Re- 
formasjonen? Heimen, no. 4, 1962. 

Eric ANTHONI. En fralse—och rusttjänst- 
langd för Finland hänförande sig till ar 1554 
eller 1555. Hist. Tids. för Finl., no. 4, 1962. 

Id. Finland frán Gustav Vasas makttilltráde 
till Stolbovafreden. Ibid., no. 3, 1962. 

ANDERS FRANZEN. The Warship “Vasa” 
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Ronrgro Cesir. Y problema veneto da 
Villafranca a Varsavia (1859-1860). Att 
dell'lst, Veneto di sci, lett. ed arti, CXX, 
1961-62, 


Aspetti letterari, no. 4-5; 1962, Issue dedi- 
cated to “Risorgimento in Basilicata.” 

M. DELLA Porta. Le alternative risorgimen- 
tali. Rass. di pol. e di stor., Aug. 1962. 

RAFFAELE COLAPIETRA. Salvemini e il Ri- 
sorgimento. Stor. e polit., July 1962. 

G. Dz Rosa. I conservatori nazionali e il 
non expedi. Critica storica, May 1962. 

FERNANDO Manzorri. La polemica sull'e- 
migrazione nell'Italia unita fino alla prima 
guerra mondiale. Nuova riv. stor., Sept.-Dec. 
1962. 

A. WiLLIAM SALOMONE, Problems of Free- 
dom in Post-Risorgimento Italy. Cesare Bar- 
bieri Courier, Spring 1962. . 

Gennaro Sasso, La Cultura nella storia della 
cultura italiana. La Cultura, Jan. 1963. 

G. Dz Rosa. Sorel e Pareto. Rass. di polit. e 
di stor., Aug. 1962. 

Realtà del Mezzogiorno, June-July 1962. Is- 
sue devoted to Giustino Fortunato; it includes 
numerous unpublished letters from Fortunato 
to Antonio Salandra (1914-31) and to Guido 
Dorso (1925-28). 

Marrzo Perrint. La crisi modernista e il 
rinnovamento cattolico in Italia. Humanitas, 
Sept.-Oct. 1962. 

CARLO VALLAURI. Il ritorno al potere di 
Giolitti nel 1920. Stor. e poltt., July, Oct. 
1962. 

Domenica ZucàRo. La prima cospirazione 
dell'antifascismo | operaio torinese, Denunzie 
alla questura di Torino (1927-1928). Studi 
storici, July-Sept. 1962. 

Ienazio SıLone. La società italiana e il 
fascismo. Tempo presente, Dec. 1962. 

Fausto Nicotrm1. Uomini e cose del 
fascismo e del postfascismo. Ricordi auto- 
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biografici e giudizi di Benedetto Croce. Nuova 
ant., Feb. 1963. 

GAETANO STAMMATL Ricordo di Luigi 
Einaudi. Realtà del Mezzogiorno, Jan. 1962. 

Mario Toscano. La ripresa delle relazioni 
diplomatiche fra l'Italia e la Francia nel 
corso della seconda guerra mondiale. Stor. e 
polit., Oct. 1962. 

Eric R. Worr. Cultural Dissonance in the 
Italian Alps. Comp. Stud. in Society and Hist. 
(The Hague), Oct. 1962, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


GABRIELLA Rosserri. Nuovi contributi alla 
storia della storiografia settecentesca. Nuova 
riv. stor., Sept.-Dec. 1962. 

PaoLo Ararrı. Recenti studi sul fascismo. 
Studi storici, Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

FERNANDO MaNzorri. Orientamenti della 
recente storiografia sul fascismo e sull'anü- 
fascismo. Convivium, May-June 1962. 

La Cultura (Rome). New monthly edited 
by Guido Calogero; first issue January 1963. 


BOOKS 


BENEDINI, BENEDETTO. I carteggio della 
Signoria di Firenze e dei Medici coi Gonzaga. 
Quaderni, No. 19. Rome: Rassegna degli 
Archivi di Stato. 1962. Pp. 43. L. 1,000. 

Bur, Jacques. Stato e Chiesa: Di fronte alla 
Scuola. Preface by Dino Srarra. With an 
appendix, HJ problema della scuola nell'Italia 
contemporanea, by M. Lagno. Milan: Società 
Editrice Vita e Pensiero. 1962. Pp. xv, 185. 
L. 1,400. 

CAMERANI, SERGIO, and ARFÉ, GAETANO 
(eds.). Carteggi di Bettino Ricasoli. Vol. XV 
(11 settembre 1860-31 dicembre 1860). Fonti 
per la storia d'Italia. Rome: Istituto Storico 


Other Recent Publications 


Italiano per l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 
1962. Pp. 396. L. 3,500, 

FELICE, RAFFAELE DE. Guida per il servigio 
amministrativo contabile negli Archivi di 
Stato. Quaderni, No. 18. Rome: Rassegna 
degli Archivi di Stato. 1962. Pp. 106. L. 
1,000. 

Fisch, Max HanoLD, and Bercy, THOMAS 
Gopparp (tr. from the Italian). The Autobi- 
ography of Giambattista Vico. Great Seal 
Books. Reprint; Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. vi, 240. $1.95. See 
in of 1st ed. (1944), AHR, L (Apr. 1945), 
526. 

HzamgpEeR, H., and Warzy, D. P. (eds). 
4 Short History of ltaly. New York: Cam- 
cien University Press. 1963. Pp. vii, 263. 
3.95 

HosTETTER, RICHARD. Le origini del so- 
cialismo italiano. Saggi. Milan: Feltrinelli. 
1963. Pp. 627. L. 5,000. See rev. of English 
ed. (1958), AHR, LXIV (Apr. 1959), 652. 

MONOGELLI, GIOVANNI. L'archivio dell Abba- 
zia di Montevergine. Quaderni, No. 16. Rome: 
Rassegna degli Archivi di Stato. 1962. Pp. 181. 
L. 1,000. 

MORANDI, Unarpo. I Giusdicenti dell'antico 
Stato Senese. Quaderni, No. 17. Rome: 
Rassegna degli Archivi di Stato. 1962. Pp. 78. 
L. 1,000. 

PLess1, Giuseppe, Lo stemmario Alidosi 
nell’ Archivio di Stato di Bologna: Indice- 
Inventario. Quaderni, No. 15. Rome: Rassegna 
degli Archivi di Stato. 1962. Pp. 71. L. 500. 

Ricct Per Giorcio (ed). Carteggi di 
Francesco Guicciardini. Vol. X (12 settembre 
1526—30 novembre 1526). Ponti per la storia 
d'Italia. Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per 
Ets Moderna e Contemporanea. 1962. Pp. 
297. L. 3,500. 


Eastern Europe* 
Charles Morley 


ARTICLES 

Marrmew M. Frypz. Recent Studies in 
Polish Agrarian History. Polish Rev., Autumn 
1962. 

Bayowa Künzr. L'historiographie médié- 
vale en Pologne. Acta Poloniae Historica, VI, 
1962. 

Marian H. SzmnzgysEr Joachim Lelewel 
(1786-1861). Ibid. 

ANDRBZEJ ZAamORsKL L'historiographie mili- 
taire polonaise au cours des années 1944- 
1960. Ibid. 

I. I. Kosrrusnxo. The Centenary of the 
1863 Uprising in the Polish Kingdom, Lithu- 


ania, Belorussia and Ukrainian Territories 
Situated on the Right Bank of the Dnieper. 
Voprosy ist., no. 1, 1963. 

OTAKAR ODLOÍTLIK, Russia and Czech Na- 
tional Aspirations. Jour. Central European Aff., 
Jan. 1963. 

R. SZPORLUK. Masaryk's Idea of Democracy. 
Slavonic and East European Rev., Dec. 1962. 

FLORENTINA CAZAN. Le prix fixis des produits 
de la Valachie à la fin du xvmi*?* siècle et 
au début du xix*?* siècle. An. Univ. C. I. 
Parhon, Ser. Stäinfe Soc. Ist. (Bucharest), no. 
16, 1960. 

DuwxrrAU ÁLMAS. La politique de Napoléon 


* Additional historical articles from Russian-language journals are listed in the monthly 
issues of the Library of Congress publication Monthly Index of Russian Accessions. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


I** envers les Pays roumains jusq'à la paix 
de Tilsit. Ibid, 

LivsA lancovici. Les transports professionels 
dans la première moitié du xix ème siècle dans 
le Pays roumain. Ibid. 

GHEORGHE Cazan. Quelques aspects des 
relations politiques entre la Roumanie et la 
Russie au cours des années 1879-1893. Ibid. 

EUFROSINA Popescu. Les lois de “nationali- 
sation" et leur caractére à l'époque du gouv- 
ernement libéral (1922-1926). Ibid. 

Anon Prrnic. La politique antipopulaire et 
antinationale des gouvernements des bour- 
geois et des gros propriétaires pendant la 
crise économique mondiale: Les lois de con- 
version des dettes agricoles. Ibid. 

VALERIA COosTACHEL. Considérations sur la 
réserve seigneuriale de la Valachie et la 
Moldavie au xv’ siècle. Ibid., no. 20, 1961. 

I. Necoru. Dénaturation par l'historiogra- 
phie bourgeoise du róle des tatares sur le 
territoire de notre pays. 1bid. 

Lisa Iancovicı. L'intervention des organes 
d'État dans les rapports entre les serfs et les 
propriétaires fonciers dans la Valachie pendant 
la période de l’application du Règlement Or- 
ganique. Ibid. 

L SENDRULESCU. Aspects de l'organisation 
et du développement de l'Université de 
Bucarest entre les années 1864-1878. Ibid. 

L. Banyar. Dénaturations de l'historiogra- 
phie bourgeoise et le caractére de l’oppression 
"rr as dans le passé de la Transylvanie. 
Ibid. 

E. Nastovicı. Aspects de la lutte idéologique 
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et politique pour la création du Parti Com- 
muniste Roumain. Ibid. 

E. D. TarPx. E. E. and J. A. Crowe and 
Rumanian Union: Some Unpublished Letters 
of 1857. Slavonic and East European Rev., 
Dec. 1962, 

Miro Jzsoussov. L'organisation de Sofia du 
Parti social-démocrate ouvrier Bulgare et son 
rôle dans la lutte contre l'opportunisme 
(1900-1908). Iz. na Inst. na Ist., no. 10, 1962. 

VrapisLAV TopaLov. L'activité politique de 
l'Union agrarienne Bulgare de 1900 à Igor. 
Ibid. 

Vera P. Morartreva. Sur le rôle du vakuf 
dans l'économie urbaine dans les Balkans 
sous la domination ottomane (xv'-xvu* 
siecle). Ibid. 

MicHAEL B, PETROoviCH. The Rise of Mod- 
ern Slovenian Historiography. Jour. Central 
European Aff., Jan. 1963. 


BOOKS 


CoLımr, Davi S, and GLASER, KURT 
(eds.). Berlin and the Future of Eastern 
Europe. Foundation for Foreign Affairs Ser., 
No. 7. Chicago: Henry Regnery in coopera- 
Rs with the Foundation. 1963. Pp. vi, 251. 

.00. 

Fexere, L., and Kárpv-Nacr, Gy. (eds.). 
Rechnungsbücher türkischer Finanzstalen in 
Buda (Ofen), 1550-1580: Türkischer Text. 
Institutum Historicum Academiae Scientiarum 
Hungaricae. Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó. 
1962. Pp. 838, 


Soviet Union* 
Robert V. Allen 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


All-Union Conference of Historians [on 
the problem of measures for the improvement 
of scholarly and pedagogical cadres in the 
historical sciences]. Voprosy ist., no. 2, 1963. 

Erik AMBURGER. Deutsch-russische wissen- 
schaftliche Beziehungen im a und 
russischen Schrifttum set 1945. Jahrb. f. 
Gesch. Osteuropas, Oct. 1962, 

Howanp I. Aronson. American Doctoral 
Dissertations in the Fields of Slavic and East 
European Languages and Literature. Slavic 
and East European Jour., Spring 1963. 

E. V. BarnaNova. Publications of the Pro- 
visional Government and of Its Special Eco- 
nomic Organs on Problems of the Russian 
Economy (A Survey). Trudy Biblroteki Akad. 
nauk i Fundamental'noi biblioteki obshchest- 
vennykh nauk Akad. nauk SSSR, V, 1961. 

L. M. Dosnzovor'skm. Bibliographic Survey 


of Prerevolutionary and Soviet Literature on 
the History of Russian Censorship. Ibid. 

Documents and Articles on the History of 
the CPSU and the International Communist 
and Workers’ Movement Published in Journals, 
Transactions, and Compilations in November— 
December 1962. Voprosy ist. KPSS, no. 2, 
1963. 

V. A. Dunaevsen er al, Scholarly Works 
of Young Historians. Voprosy ist., no. I, 1963. 

A. Episnev. Military Historp— An Important 
Area of Ideological Work. Voenno-ist. zhurnal, 
no. 1, 1963. 

Herrmann. Bemerkungen zu 
einigen neueren Ausgaben altrussischen Quel- 
len. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, Oct. 1962. 

S. I. IAKUBOVSsKAIA. Soviet Historiography 
on the Formation of the USSR. Voprosy ist., 
no. 12, 1962. 

G. M. Ivanov. The Nature of the Process 


* Additional historical articles from Russian-language journals are listed in the monthly 
issues of the Library of Congress publication Monthly Index of Russian Accessions. 
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of the Expression of Reality in Historical 
Science. bid. 

D. S. Lrxpacnev. Further Remarks on the 
Problem of Old Russian Culture. Slavic Rev., 
Mar. 1963. 

ALLEN McConNeLL, Soviet Images of 
Radiitev’s "Journey from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow.” Slavic and East European Jour., 
Spring 1963. 

B. N. Ponomarev. Goals of Historical 
Science and the Training of Research and 
Instructional Cadres in the Field of History. 
Voprosy ist., no. I, 1963. 

FriebricH-KArL Proernr. Eine Beschreibung 
Moskaus durch den Kurländer Jakob Reuten- 
fels. Zeitsch. f. Ostforsch., no. 3, 1963. 

Publications of Historical Sources and of 
Books and Articles on Archaeography and 
the Auxiliary Historical Sciences [a bibliog- 
raphy]. Arkheograficheskii ezhegodnik, 1960, 
1961. 

F. D. Reeve. Recent Soviet Studies in 
ae Classical Literature. Slavic Rev., Mar. 
1963. 

A. M. Samsonov. Study of the History of 
the Great Battle on the Volga [Stalingrad]. 
Voprosy tst., no. 1, 1963. 

J. Timonov. Les mouvements populaires en 
Russie au xvi* siècle (les guerres paysannes 
et les révoltes urbaines). Cahiers du monde 
russe et ioviétique, July-Sept. 1962. 

M. A. Zagorov. The Crusades in Russian 
Historiography of the First Half of the 19th 
Century. Vizantitskit vremennik, no, 21, 
1962. 


ARTICLES 


N. N. Voronin. Andrei Bogoliubskii and 
Luka Khrizoverg (From the History of Russo- 
Byzantine Relations in the Twelfth Century). 
Vizantiiskii vremennik, no. 21, 1962. 

A. A. Zimin, The Agrarian Policy of the 
Years of the “Oprichnina” (1365-1572). 
Voprosy tst., no. 12, 1962. 

M. TAUBE. Johann Taube, A Councilor of 
Tsar Ivan Groznyi. Novyi Zhurnal, no. 71, 
1963. 

M. BocucE&A. Russian Wheat on the Am- 
sterdam Market in the First Half of the 17th 
Century. Przegląd Historycany, no. 4, 1962. 

A. B. PrecHowIAK, The Anglo-Russian Ex- 
pedition to Holland, 1799. Slavonic and East 
European Rev., Dec. 1962. 

E. F. McCarran, The Long Voyages— 
Early Russian Circumnavigation. Russian Rev., 
Jan. 1963. 

Marc Razrr. L'État, le gouvernement et la 
tradition politique en Russie impériale avant 
1861. Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., Oct- 
Dec. 1962. 

L. D. Formpova. From the History of 
Women's Education in Russia. Voprosy ist., 
no. 2, 1963. 

. A. WALKER, The Morality of Revolution 


Other Recent Publications 


in Pyotr Lavrovich Lavrov. Slavonice and 
East European Rev., Dec. 1962. 

J. DE PROYART, Le Haut-Procureur du Saint- 
Synode Constantin Pobedonoscev et le “Coup 
d'état" du 29 avril 1881. Cahiers du monde 
russe et soviétique, July-Sept. 1962. 

L. G. MamuLova. The Social Structure of 
District Zemstvo Assemblies in 1865-1886. 
Vestnik Mosk, Univ. Ist. Ser, no. 6, 
1962. 

L. A. SHur. Concerning the Participation of 
Russian Volunteers in the Struggle of the 
Cuban People for Liberation in 1895-1898, 
Voprosy ist., no. 1, 1963. 

WINFRIED SCHARLAU. Parvus und Trockij 
[Trotsky], 1904-1914: Ein Beitrag zur 
Theorie der permanenten Revolution. Jahrb. 
f. Gesch. Osteuropas, Oct. 1962. 

N. A. Popov. Revolutionary Manifestations 
of Prisoners of War in Russia during the First 
World War. Voprosy ist., no. a, 1963. 

H. Carrère p’Encausse, La politique cul- 
turelle du pouvoir tsariste au Turkestan 
(1867—1917). Cahiers du monde russe el 
soviétique, July-Sept. 1962. ` 

GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN, Japan and 
Tsarist Russia—The Changing Relationships, 
1875-1917. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, Oct. 
1962. 

Pau H. Avricu. The Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion and Workers’ Control in Russian Indus- 
try. Slavic Rev., Mar. 1963. 

A. NixrriN, The Reconstruction of Military 
Industry of the USSR in the First Period 
of the Great Fatherland War. Voenno-ist. 
zhurnal, no. 2, 1963. 

P, Rormistrov. Concerning Soviet Military 
Science in the Battle on the Volga [Stalin- 


grad]. Ibid., no. 1, 1963. 


Ten Years after [since the death of Stalin]. 
Survey, Apr. 1963. 

Der Monat, Mar. 1963. A survey of the 
period since the death of Stalin, 

Problems of Communism, Mar.—Apr. 1963. 
Articles on the USSR since the death of 
Stalin. 

Bernice  ManisoN. Russia's Illegitimate 
Children before and after the Revolution. 
Slavic Rev., Mar. 1963. 


DOCUMENT 
F. L. CARSTEN. Reports by Two German 
Officers on the Red Army. Slavonic and East 
European Rev., Dec. 1962. 


BOOKS 
SCHAPIRO, LEONARD, and BorrER, ALBERT 
(eds.). The USSR. and the Future: An 
Analysis of the New Program of the CPSU. 
Praeger Publications in Russian History and 
World Communism, No. 124. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger for the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR, 1963. Pp. xix, 324. 

Cloth $600, paper $2.25. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


STOKL, GÜNTHER. Russische Geschichte: Von 
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Taschenausgabe, No. 244. Stuttgart: Alfred 


den Anfängen bis zur Gegenwart. Króners Kröner Verlag. 1962. Pp. xii, 824. DM 17.50. 


Near East 
Sidney Glazer 


ARTICLES 

CarL Leiden. Egypt: The Drift to the Left. 
Middle East. Aff., Dec. 1962, Jan. 1963. 

M. Carr. Political Survey 1962: The Arab 
Middle East. Ibid., Feb. 1963. 

CLAUDE CAREN. Contribution à l'étude des 
impóts dans l'Égypte médiévale. Jour. Econ. 
and Soc, Hist, of the Orient, Dec. 1962. 

READER BULLARD. Persia in the Two World 
Wars. Royal Central Astan Jour., Jan. 1963. 

Fairz STEPPAT. Nassers Revolution: Ein 
neuer Anlauf. Europa Arch., no. 5, 1962. 

NUBAR MAXOUDIAN. The Melikdoms to 
en Independence. Armenian Rev., Nov. 
1962. 

O. I. Sumnova. The Samarkand Treaty of 
712 [tr. from Russian]. Central Asian Rev., 
no. 3, 1962. 

A. DEMEERSEMAN. Genése de la conscience 
nationale en Tunisie. Ins. Belles-Lettres 
Arabes, no. 3, 1962. 

CLARE HlOLLINGWORTH. The Struggle for 
Power in Algeria. World Today, Oct. 1962. 

Mayip Kuappuri. General Nüri's Flirtations 
with the Axis Powers. Middle East Jour., 
Summer 1962. 

ULRICH TRUMPENER. Turkey's Entry into 
World War I: An Assessment of Responsi- 


bilities. Jour. Mod. Hist, Dec. 1962. 

FURUZAN KINAL. The “Popular Assemblies” 
in the Ancient Civilizations of the Near East 
[in Turkish]. Belleten, Oct. 1962. 

ALI Sevm. llgazi of the Artuk Dynasty 
[in Turkish]. Ibid. 

MaxceL CoLomMBE. See British list. 

BERNARD GRUÉ. Le rôle social de l'armée 
en Iran, Ibid. 

M. Izzpopm. Les eunuques dans le Palais 
ottoman. Ibid. 

Harry N. Howarp. The Balkan Wars in 
Perspective: Their Significance for Turkey. 
Balkan Stud., no. a, 1962. 

D. XANALATOS. The Greeks and the Turks 
on the Eve of the Balkan Wars. Ibid. 


BOOKS 


Fns, SYDNEY NETTLETON (ed.). The 
Military in ihe Middle East: Problems in 
Society and Government, The Graduate Insti- 
tute for World Affairs, No. 1. Publication of 
the Mershon Center for Education in Na- 
tional Security. Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. 138. $4.75. 

Wiser, Dona N. Contemporary Iran. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1963. Pp. 
vi, 224. $6.00. 


East Asia 
Hilary Conroy 


ARTICLES 


C. R. BAwbEN. The Supernatural Element 
in Sickness and Death according to Mongol 
Tradition (UI). Asa Major, no. 2, 1962. 

J. F. Benz. Origins of Japanese Academic 
Economics. Monumenta Nipponica, nos. 3-4, 
1960-61. 

M. T. Bosor and J. Recrus. Quelques 
notes sur les peintures célébres de l'ancien 
palais impérial de Pékin. Arts Asiatiques, no. 
4, 1961. 

Soon-sung CHo. Korea in War-time Con- 
ferences: Cairo, Teheran and Yalta. Jour. 
Asiatic Stud., May 1962. 

Woon-sang Cuor. The Korean-Japanese Re- 
lations (1870-1910) [pts. 1, 2]. Korean Af., 
nos. 2, 3, 1962. 

Fa-xao CHoU. Certain Dates of the Shang 
Period. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., XXII, 
1960—61. 


Pro Corrapımı. Civil Administration at 
the Beginning of the Manchu Dynasty. Oriens 
Extremus, Dec. 1962. 

Jacques GERNET. L'Histoire en extrême- 
Orient. Rev. hist., July-Sept. 1962. 

C. S. Gooprich. A New Translation of 
the Shih Chi [review article]. Jour. Am. Ori- 
ental Soc., Apr—June 1962. 

Jonn Warrer HarL. Feudalism in Japan— 
A Reassessment, Comp. Stud. in Society and 
Hist. (The Hague), Oct. 1962. 

CHARLES O, Hucxer. An Index of Terms 
and Titles in “Governmental Organization of 
the Ming Dynasty.” Harvard Jour. Asiatic 
Stud., XXIII, 1960-61. 

WirLiAM Huno. The Tang Bureau of His- 
toriography before 708. Ibid. 

T. Iro. The Structure of the Bakufu Gov- 
ernment: A Historiographical Reappraisal [in 
Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyü, Feb, 1963. 
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J. P. Jam. The Legal Status of Formosa: A 
Study of British, Chinese and Indian Views. 
Am. Jour. Internat. Law, Jan. 1963. 

L. R. Krew and Y. Sumxar An Econo- 
metric Model of Japan, 1930-59. Internat. 
Econ. Rev., Jan. 1963. 

S. Matsunaca, Nakae Chómin: His Struggle 
against the Meiji Constitution [in Japanese]. 
Rekishigaku Kenkyü, Dec. 1962. 

Ssu-mine Meno. The E-lo-ssu kuan (Rus- 
sian Hostel) in Peking. Harvard Jour. Astatic 
Stud., XXIII, 1960-61. 

JosepH NeeDEBAM and Lu Gwzi-DJgN. Hy- 
giene and Preventive Medicine in Ancient 
China. Jour. Hist. Medicine, Oct. 1962. 

K. Ono. A Study of Associations at the 
End of the Ming Dynasty [pt. 3; in Japanese]. 
Shirin, May 1962. 

S. Iznaca. New Materials for the Study of 
the People's Rights Movement [in Japanese]. 
Shigaku Zasshi, Nov. 1962. 

Hany1 Kınosumra. Uyoku, the Right Wing 
of Japan. Contemp. Japan, Nov. 1962. 

Josep M. KirAGAWA. Prehistoric Back- 
ground of Japanese Religion. Hist. of Reli- 
gions, Winter 1963. 

Masao Maruyama, Nihon no Shisö [Japa- 
nese thought]. Monumenta Nipponica, nos. 
3-4, 1960-61. 

J. Masumt. Local Politics in the History of 
Japanese Political Parties [concl.; in Japanese]. 
Kokka Gakkai Zasshi, Dec. 1962. 

Henry Rosovsky. Capital Formation in 
Prewar Japan [in Japanese]. SAakai Keizai 
Shigaku, no. 2, 1962. 

R. C. RunoLpH. Preliminary Notes on Sung 
Archaeology. Jour. Asian Stud., Feb. 1963. 

H. Warrra. Structure of the Medieval Za 


Other Recent Publications 


Encar WicksERo. Early Chinese Economic 
Influence in the Philippines, 1850-1898. Pa- 
cific Aff., Fall 1963. 

T. YawAcucHr, Financial Condition of the 
Hatamoto [bannermen] at the End of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate [in Japanese]. Shañai 
Keizai Shigaku, no. 2, 1962. 

Lren-sHENG Yano. Female Rulers in Im- 
perial China. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., 
XXIII, 1960-61. 

A. T. Yarwoop. See British list. 


BOOKS 


Cuu, VALENTIN. Ta Ta, Tan Tan: "Fight 
fight, talk talk. . . ." The Inside Story of 
Communist China. New York: W. W. Norton. 
1963. Pp. viii, 320. $4.95. 

GooDRIcH, L. CARRINGTON. A Short History 
of the Chinese People. Harper Torchbooks, 
The University Library. 3d ed.; New York: 
Harper and Row. 1963. Pp. xii, 290. $1.75. 
See rev. of 1st ed. (1943), AHR, XLIX (Apr. 
1944), 480. 

Hstex, CnüN-ru. The Chinese Communist 
Movement, 1937-1949: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of Selected Materials in the Chinese 
Collection of the Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution, and Peace. Bibliographical Ser., 
No. 11. Stanford, Calif: Hoover Institution 
on War, Revolution, and Peace, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 1962. Pp. x, 312. $5.00. 

KRASHENINNIKOV, S. P. The History oj 
Kamischatka and the Kurilski Islands, with 
the Countries Adjacent. Trans. by Jamas 
Garevs, Americana Classics. Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books. 1962. Pp. vii, 10-280. $8.00. 

Werrr, Tuomas. The Asians: Their Herit- 
age and Their Destiny. Philadelphia: J. B. 


[in Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyú, Jan. Lippincott. 1963. Pp. viii, 344. Cloth $4.95, 
1963. paper $1.95. 
South Asia 
Cecil Hobbs . 
ARTICLES and Sixteenth Centuries. Jour. Indian Hist., 
Apr. 1962. 
SOUTH ASIA 


R. C. AcRnAWALA. A Newly Discovered In- 
scription of Mahäränä Tejasimha of Mewar. 
Indian Hist. Quar., Mar. 1961. 

M. AnoxraswaMi. French Influence on South 
Indian Culture. Jour. Indian Hist., Apr. 1962. 

NANDALAL CHATTERJI. Netaji Subhas Chan- 
Jb Bose and India's Struggle for Freedom. 
lbid. 

K. M. pnzSiLva. Indian Immigration to Cey- 
lon—The First Phase, c. 1840-1855. Ceylon 
Jour. Hist. and Social Stud., July-Dec. 1961. 

H. R GHOSAL. Interesting Gleanings from 
Muzaffatpur Collectorate Records. Indien Hist. 
Quar., Mar. 1961. 

Hasso upn-Dix. Multan in the Fifteenth 


lonar KAUL. Antecedents of the Jagirdars 
of Ambapani under Bhopal State and Their 
P EE of "Tihad" during the Mutiny. 
Ibid. 

RoxEYAa RAEMAN Karr. Local Self-Govern- 
ment in Bengal. Jour. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 
June 1962. 

P. L. Misra. King Mahendra of Allahabad 
Prafasti. Indian Hist. Quar., Mar. 1961. 

T. I. PooNEN. The First Seige of Cochin 
by the Dutch and Its Sequel. Jour. Indian 
Hist., Apr. 196a. 

K. V. SOUNDARA Rayan. An Interesting 
YR Inscription from Menal (Rajasthan). 
Ibid. 

S. RAJARATNAM. The Ceylon Tea Industry, 
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1886-1931. Ceylon Jour. Hist. and Soc. Stud., 
July-Dec. 1961. 

T. Ranyrr Ruperv. Educational Work of 
the Christian Missionary Socicties in Ceylon 
during the Early Years of British Rule: II, 
1 Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society. 

id. 

H. K. Smerwanı Political and Military 
Aspects of the Reign of Muhammad Quli 
x Shah (Part II). Jour. Indian Hist., Apr. 
1962. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


S. ARASARATNAM. The Use of Dutch Ma- 
terial for Southeast Asian Historical Writing. 
Jour. Southeast Asian Hist., Mar. 1962. 

Harry J. Benna, The Structure of South- 
east Asian History: Some Preliminary Obser- 
vations. Ibid. 

Joan CarroLL. Contemporary Philippine 
on and Philippine History. Ibid., Oct. 
1961. 

TIen-Tse Cuang. Malacca and the Failure 
of the First Portuguese Embassy to Peking. 
Ibid., Sept. 1962. 

Cranc-Ho CHEN. The Imperial Archives of 
the Nguyen Dynasty (1802-1945). Ibid. 

Onorre Dizon ConPuz. Western Coloniza- 
n and the Filipino Response, Ibid., Mar. 
1962. 

RALPH C. Cromer. Antecedents of the 
Burma Road: British Plans for a Burma- 
China Railway in the Nineteenth Century. 
Ibid., Sept. 1962. 

Current Research in Southeast Asian His- 
tory. Ibid., Oct. 1961. 

MAURICE FREEDMAN. Chinese Kingship and 
Marriage in Singapore. Ibid., Sept. 1962. 

DEvAPRAsAD GUHA. Á Letter for Mindon. 
jour. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, June 1962. 

GnAHAM Irwin. Malacca Fort, four. South- 
east Asian Hist., Sept. 1962. 

SARTONO KARTODIRDJO. Some Problems on 
the Genesis of Nationalism in Indonesia. Ibid., 
Mar. 1962. 

Thomas R. McHarz, American Colonial 
Policy towards the Philippines. Ibid. 

D. Macinryre. Britain's Intervention in 
Malaya: The Origin of Lord Kimberley's In- 
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structions to Sir Andrew Clarke in 1873. 
Ibid., Oct. 1961. 

IAN Nism British Mercantile Cooperation 
in the India-China Trade from the End of 
the East India Company's Trading Monopoly. 
Ibid., Sept. 1962. 

ESTABAN A. DE Ocampo. Dr. José Rizal, 
a of Filipino Nationalism. Ibid., Mar. 
1962. 

T. PuvaNARAJAH and R. SUNTHARALINGAN. 
The Acheh Treaty of 1819. Ibid., Oct. 1961. 

K. J. RATNAM. Constitutional Government 
and the “Plural Society." Ibid. 

S. P. Sen. The Role of Indian Textiles in 
Southeast Asian Trade in the Seventeenth 
Century. Ibid., Sept. 1962. 

D. P. SivcHaL. Nationalism and Commu- 
nism in Southeast Asia: A Brief Survey. Ibid., 
Mar. 1962. 


BOOKS 

BRAIBANTI, RALPH, ef al. Administration 
and Economic Development in India. Ed. by 
RALPH BRAIBANTI and Josep J. SPENGLER. 
Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Cen- 
ter, Publication No. 18. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press for the Center. 1963. Pp. vi, 
312. $7.50. 

Goertz, HERMANN, Geschichte Indiens. 
Urban-Bücher: Die wissenschaftliche Tas- 
chenbuchreihe, No. 59. Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer Verlag. 1962. Pp. 221. DM 4.80. 

Selections from Educational Records of the 
Government of India. Vol. I, Educasional Re- 
ports, 1859-71: Being Two Notes on the 
State of Education im India Compiled by 
A. M. Monteath in 1862 and 1867 and Part 
Two of Education in British India Prior to 
1854, and in 1870-1871 by A. O. Howell. 
Foreword by Prem KirpaL, Delhi: Manager 
of Publications, Government of India for the 
National Archives of India, 1960. Pp. xii, 
584. Rs. 25. 

SMITH, DoNALD EUGENE. India as a Secular 
State. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press. 1963. Pp. xix, 518. $10.00. 

SPAIN, James W. The People of the Khyber: 
The Pathans of Pakistan. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Pracger. 1963. Pp. 190. 


United States 
Wood Gray 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


RicHagp S. KIRxENDALL. Presidential Li- 
braries——One  Researcher's Point of View. 
Am. Archivist, Oct. 1962. 

RicHAgD W, LzoPoLD. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Series: A Centennial Estimate. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 1963. 

Dorce B. Nonis, Je. Historical Studies in 
United States Legal History, 1950-1959: A 


Bibliography of Articles Published in Schol- 
arly Non-Law Journals. 4m. Jour. Legal Hist., 
Jan. 1963. 

GLENN Weaver. Edward Channing: A 
Literary Biography. Social Stud., Mar. 1963. 

EarL W. Harrer. Livestock-Fencing Con- 
= in Rural America. Agric. Hist., Jan. 
1963. 

WorLrBRAM Fischer. Neuere Forschungen 
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zur Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte der 
USA. Vierteljahrsch. f. Sozial- u. Wirtschafts- 
gesch., no. 4, 1962. 

Joan Brann. The New Dimension in United 
States Catholic History. Rec. Am. Catholic 
Hist. Soc. Philadelphia, Mar.-June 1962. 

CLirrorp L. Lorp, Localized History in 
the Age of Explosions. North Carolina Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 1963. 

Harod J. Noan ef al. History in High- 
School Textbooks: A Note. School Rev., no. 
4, 1962. 

Hans Gustav KELLER. Die Idee der Unab- 
hängigkeit: Eine Studie zur Geschichte der 
amerikanischen Revolution. Schweiz. Bernir. 
zur Allgemeinen Gesch., XVIII-XIX, 1960-61. 

PETER MARSHALL, Radicals, Conservatives 
and the American Revolution. Past and Pres- 
ent, Nov. 1962. 

Lucrus WILMERDING, Jr. The United States 
Lottery [1776]. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., 
Jan. 1963. 

Warum B. Wıncox. See British list. 

E. A. J. Jounson. Federalism, Pluralism, 
er Public Policy. four. Econ. Hist, Dec. 
1962. 

ANDREW Jornson. The Influences of Nathan 
Dane [1752-1838] on Legal Literature. dm. 
Jour. Legal Hrist., Jan. 1963. 

MILTON CANTOR. Joel Barlow's Mission to 
Algiers. Historian, Feb. 1963. 

Merz D. Peresson. Henry Adams on 
Jefferson the President. Virginia Quar. Rev., 
Spring 1963. 

GzRALD N. Gros. Samuel B. Woodward 
and the Practice of Psychiatry in Early 
Nineteenth-Century America, Bull. Hist. Medi- 
cine, Sept.-Oct. 1962. 

Tuomas LzDuc. Public Policy, Private In- 
vesunent, and Land Use in American Agri- 
culture, 1825-1875. Agric. Hist, Jan. 1963. 

Martin L. Primack. Land Clearing under 
Nineteenth-Century Techniques. Jour, Econ. 
Hist., Dec. 1962. 

James D. Norris. One-Price Policy among 
Antebellum Country Stores. Bus. Hist. Rev., 
Winter 1962. 

Dora GUERRIERI. Catholic Thought in the 
Age of Jackson, 1830-1840: Equal Rights 
and Freedom of Religion. Rec. dm. Catholic 
Hist. Soc. Philadelphia, Sept.-Dec. 1962. 

James A. Raw Ley. Joseph John Gurney's 
Mission to America, 1837-1840. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Mar. 1963. 

Irwin FELLER. Inventive Activity in Agri- 
culture, 1837-1890. Jour. Econ. Hist, Dec. 
1962. 

om Box, Columbia's Carnal Bed [con- 
traception controversy]. Am. Quar., Spring 
1963. 

"aoe A. Smrrm Indians in American- 
Mexican Relations before the War of 1846. 
Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 1963. 

Joun Porter Bioom. “Johnny Gringo" in 
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Northern Mexico, 1846-1847. Arizona and 
the West, Autumn 1962. 

EUGENE KEITH CHAMBERLIN. Nicholas "Trist 
ae Baja California. Pacific Hist, Rev., Feb. 
1963. 

SEVERN DuvaLL. Uncle Tom's Cabin: The 
Sinister Side of the Patriarchy. New Eng. 
Quar., Mar. 1963. - 

HaroLp S. ScuurTz. Lincoln: Partisan or 
Patriot? Social Stud., Feb. 1963. 

. James I. Robertson, Ja. The Civil War 
Centennial—Archival Aspects. 4m. Archivist, 
Jan. 1963. 

ALFRED Avms, Right of Military Officers 
to Resign: An Historical Footnote. George 
Washington Law Rev., Dec. 1962. 

Frep B. Joyner. A Brief Calendar of the 
Jefferson Davis Papers in the Samuel Richey 
Confederate Collection of Miami University 
Library, Oxford, Ohio. Jour. Mississippi Hist., 
Jan. 1963. 

Wim L. Suaw. The Confederate Con- 
scription and Exemption Acts. Am. Jour. Legal 
Hist., Oct. 1962. 

EpwiN B. Coppincron, A Vignette of 
Gettysburg [of Lt. Thomas L. Norwood, 37th 
North Carolina Regt.]. Historian, Feb. 1963. 

Lupwett H. Jounson. Contraband Trade 
during the Last Year of the Civil War. Miss. 
Valley Hist, Rev., Mar. 1963. 

'THEODORE SaLouros. Land Policy and Its 
Relation to Agricultural Production and Dis- 
tribution, 1862-1933. Jour. Econ. Hist., Dec. 
1962. 

FoLkg DovrinG. European Reactions to the 
Homestead Act. Ibid. 

James H. CasseoY. The Flamboyant Colonel 
[George E.] Waring [Jr., 1833-98]: An 
Anti-Contagionist Holds the American Stage 
in the Age of Pasteur and Koch. Bull. Hist. 
Medicine, Mar.-Apr. 1962. 

Hyman Berman. A Cursory View of the 
Jewish Labor Movement: An Historical Sur- 
vey. Am. Jewish Hist, Quar., Dec. 1962. 

Mary Jean Bowman, The Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities in Human-Resource 
Development. Jour. Econ. Hist., Dec. 1962. 

Hanorp R. W. BENJAMIN. Agricultural Edu- 
cation in Different Stages of National De- 
velopment. Ibid. 

Warne D. Rasmussen. The Impact of Tech- 
nological Change on American Agriculture, 
1862-1962. Ibid. 

Hamm Hinr. Mark Twain: Audience and 
Artistry. Am. Quar., Spring 1963. 

J. B. S. HArDMAN. The Jewish Labor Move- 
ment in the United States: Jewish and Non- 
Jewish Influences. Am. Jewish Hist. Quar., 
Dec. 1962. 

NickoLas P. CUSHNER. A Just War in the 
Philippines. Mid-Am., Oct, 1962. 

SELIG ADLER, The Operation on President 
McKinley. Scientific Am., Mar. 1963. 

LAURENCE R. Vzvsey. The Academic Mind 
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of Woodrow Wilson. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Mar. 1963. 

RosERT L. Trier. The LW.W. and the 
Brainworkers. 4m. Quar., Spring 1963. 

Karu J. R. Agnor. The Birth of Our China 
Mission (1912-62). Concordia Hist. Inst. 
Quar., Jan. 1963. 

Henry BLUMENTHAL. Woodrow Wilson and 
bun Race Question. four. Negro Hist., Jan. 
1963. 

Howarp W. ALLEN. Republican Reformers 
and Foreign Policy, 1913-1917. Mid-Am., 
, Oct. 1962. 

James P. Warsa. De Valera in the United 
States, 1919. Rec. Am, Catholic Hist, Soc. 
Philadelphia, Sept.-Dec. 1962. 

EARL R. Bzck. German Views of Negro 
Life in the United States, 1919-1933. Jour. 
Negro Hist., Jan. 1963. 

RoBerr A. WALLER. Business and the 
Initiation of the Teapot Dome Investigation. 
Bus. Hist, Rev., Autumn 1962. 

Kenr G. REDMOND. Henry L. Stimson and 
the Question of League Membership. His- 
torian, Feb. 1963. 

WiLiam H. HARBAUGH. The Papers of 
John W. Davis (1873-1955). Yale Univ. Lib. 
Gazette, July 1962. 

THEODORE FRIEND. The Philippine Sugar 
Industry and the Politics of Independence, 
1929-1935. four. Asian Stud., Feb. 1963. 

Dona» B. Cooper. The Withdrawal of 
the United States from Haiti, 1928-1934. 
Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., Jan. 1963. 

WiLLIAM R. Jonnson. National Farm Or- 
ganizations and the Reshaping of Agricultural 
Policy in 1932. Agric. Hist., Jan. 1963. 

F. K. WENTZ. American Catholic Periodicals 
React to Nazism. Church Hist., Dec. 1962. 

HerperT H. Lane. Uranium Mining and 
the AEC: The Birth Pangs of a New Industry. 
Bus. Hist. Rev., Autumn 1962. 

MoxroN H. HALPERIN. The Limiüng Proc- 
ess in the Korean War. Pol. Sct. Quar., Mar. 
1963. 

Dante. O. FLETCHER. The Decline of the 
Great Lakes Package-Freight Carriers. Bus. 
Hist. Rev., Winter 1962. 
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S. SypNey BRADFORD. Lord Francis Napier's 
Journal of the Burgoyne Campaign. Maryland 
Hist. Mag., Dec. 1962. 

Erwin C. SuznzNcY. Minutes of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 1789-1806. 
Am. Jour. Legal Hist., Jan. 1963- . 

Journal of Operations in Louisiana, 1814 
and 1815 [by Alexander-Dickson]. Louisiana 
Hist, Quar., July—Oct. 1961. 

Journal of the Operations against New Or- 
leans in 1814 and 1815, by Major [Charles 
Ramus] Forrest, A. Q. M. Genl. Ibid. 

Truman R. STROBRIDGE. The Letters of 
D. C. Donnohue, Special Agent for the Pro- 
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curing of Cotton Seed. Tennessee Hist. Quar., 
Dec. 1962. 

Harry N. ScHEIBER. Some Documents on 
Jackson's Bank War. Pennsylvania Hist, Jan. 
1963. 

DanıeL H. Woonwarv, The Civil War of a 
Pennsylvania Trooper [Sgt. Joseph Addison 
Griner, 8th Pa. Cav.]. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Jan. 1963. 

WiLLIAM W. HassLER, The Civil War Let- 
ters of General William Dorsey Pender to His 
Wife. Georgia Rev., Spring 1963. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 


ANN N. Hansen. Ships of the Puritan 
Migration to Massachusetts Bay. 4m. Neptune, 
Jan. 1963. 

CHARLES S. MorGAN. New England Coasting 
Scooners. Ibid. 

JANETTE Bont. Nathaniel Ward, A Sage 
of Old Ipswich. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Jan. 
1963. 

CAMERON THompson. John Locke and New 
England Transcendentalism. New Eng. Quar., 
Dec. 1962. 

MADELEINE B. STERN, Pothooks for Free- 
dom: Stephen Pearl Andrews and the Intro- 
duction of Phonography into America [Boston, 
1843- ]. Bull. New York Pub. Lib, jan. 
1963. 

PuHYLLIS Kuan. Connecticut and the Cali- 
fornia Gold Rush: The Connecticut Mining 
and Trading Company. Connecticut Hist. Soc. 
Bull., Jan. 1963. 

Henry F. BeoForD. The Socialist Movement 
in Haverhill. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Jan. 1963. 

RicHARD B. SHERMAN. The Status Revolu- 
tion and Massachusetts Progressive Leader- 
ship. Pol, Sci. Quar., Mar. 1963. 

JeweL BeiLusH. Reform in New Hamp- 
shire: Robert Bass Wins the Primary [1910]. 
New Eng. Quar., Dec. 1962. 

RicHARD M. AsRAMs. Brandeis and the 
New Haven-Boston & Maine Merger Battle 
Revisited. Bus. Hist. Rev., Winter 1962. 

PauL S. Borer. Boston Book Censorship in 
the Twenties. Am. Quar., Spring 1963. 

Jacos Jupp. Lord Bellomont and Captain 
Kidd: A Footnote to an Entangled Alliance. 
New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Jan. 1963. 

LAWRENCE H. Leper. The New York Elec- 
tions of 1769: An Assault on Privilege. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 1963. 

James J. Hesum. John Sanford Barnes 
(1836-1911): Naval Officer, Financier, Col- 
lector. New-York Hist. Soc, Quar., Jan. 1963. 

Grecory LANSING PAINE, John Burroughs 
and the Cooperstown Seminary. New York 
Hrist., Jan. 1963. 

Harry E. ResseoUIE. The Decline and Fall 
of the Commercial Empire of A. T. Stewart. 
Bus. Hist, Rev., Autumn 1962. 
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GrzRALD W. MecFArLAND. The New York 
Mugwumps of 1884: A Profile. Pol, Sci. Quar., 
Mar. 1963. 

Warum M. Hoour. The Bishop's Saloon 
[1904]. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec. 
1962. 

Brake McKeLveY. Organized Labor in 
Rochester before 1914. Rochester Hist., Jan. 
1963. i 

KENNETH R. Hanson. An Aerial Survey of 
the Remains of the Morris Canal, Proc. New 
Jersey Hist, Soc., Jan. 1963. 

Ransom E. NosLE. Henry George and the 
New Jersey Courts. Ibid. 

SvoNEY V. James. Quaker Meetings and 
Education in the Eighteenth Century. Bull. 
Friends Hist. Assoc., Autumn 1962. 

Paur A. W. WarLacEk. “Blunder Camp": 
A Note on the Braddock Road. Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist, and Biog., Jan. 1963. 


Wırıam A. FoorE. The Pennsylvania Men 


of the American Regiment. Ibid. 

HaroLD A. THomas. The Last Two Camp- 
sites of Forbes’ Army. Western Pennsylvania 
Hist. Mag., Jan. 1963. 

ALFRED P. James. George Mercer, of the 
Ohio Company: A Study in Frustration, Ibid., 
Jan. 1963- . 

STANLEY I. Kutter. Pennsylvania Courts, 
the Abolition Act, and Negro Rights. Penn- 
sylvania Hist., Jan. 1963. 

C. Rıcuann AnENA. Philadelphia-Mississippi 
Md Trade and the Deposit Closure of 1802. 
Ibid. 

NicHoLAs B. WarNwRIGHT. Sidney George 
Fisher-—The Personality of a Diarist Proc. 
Am, Antiquarian Soc., Apr. 1962. 

Ira V. Brown. Miller McKim [1810-74] 
and Pennsylvania Abolitionism. Pennsylvania 
Hist., Jan. 1963. 

Lrorp M. ABERNETHY. Insurgency in Phil- 
adelphia, 1905. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Jan. 1963. 

Jonn Dorry. Medicine and Medical Prac- 
tice in Early Pittsburgh. Western Pennsylvania 
Hist. Mag., Dec. 1962. 


DOCUMENTS 


Pur. H. Jorpan, Je. Connecticut Anti- 
Federalism on the Eve of the Constitutional 
Convention: A Letter from Benjamin Gale to 
Erastus Wolcott, February 10, 1787. Connecti- 
cut Hist. Soc. Bull., Jan. 1963. 

Francis G. WaLerr. The Diary of Ebenezer 
Parkman, 1739-1744. Proc. Am. Antiquarian 
Soc., Apr. 1962. 

Damien R. Porrzr. The Circus First Comes 
to Albany, 1797—An Excerpt from John Du- 
rang's “Memoir.” New York Hist., Jan. 1963. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


RemBerT W. Parnicx. The Mobile Frontier. 
Jour. Southern Hist., Feb. 1963. 


Other Recent Publications 


Susan B. Rer. The Hazards of Periodical 
Publishing in the South during the Nineteenth 
Century. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Dec. 1962. 

LupwerL H. joHwsoN. Beverley Tucker's 
Canadian Mission, 1864-1865. Jour. Southern 
Hist., Feb. 1963. 

ANNE Frmor Scorr. A Progressive Wind 
from the South, 1906-1913. Ibid. 

Gzozox B. TINDALL. Business Progressivism: 
Southern Politics in the Twenties. South At- 
lantic Quar., Winter 1963. 

Wurmm D. Lewis, University of Delaware 
Ancestors, Friends, and Neighbors. Delaware 
Notes, 34th Ser., 1961. 

James Hion. The Origins of Maryland's 
Middle Class in the Colonial Aristocratic Pat- 
tern. Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec. 1962. 

A. CLARKE Hacensick. Revolution or Re- 
form in 1836: Maryland's Preface to the Dorr 
Rebellion. Ibid. 

Gorbon W. Jowzs. The First Epidemic in 
English America. Virginia Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Jan. 1963. 

Marcos CuNLIEEB, Parson Weems and 
George Washington’s Cherry Tree. Bull. John 
Rylands Lib., Sept. 1962. 

Jack P. GREENE. The Attempt to Separate 
the Offices of Speaker and Treasurer in Vir- 
ginia, 1758-1766, Virginia Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Jan. 1963. 

NELLIE Norkus. Virginia’s Role in the Cap- 
ture of Fort Duquesne, 1758. Western Penn- 


sylvania Hist. Mag., Dec. 1962. 


LoweLL H. Harrison. A Young Virginian: 
John Breckenridge. Virginia Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Jan. 1963. 

MERIWETHER STUART. Samuel Ruth and 
General R. E. Lee: Disloyalty and the Line of 
Supply to Fredericksburg, 1862-63. Ibid. 

Oris Rick, The French and Indian War in 
West Virginia. West Virginia Hist., Jan. 1963. 

Roserr M. Wer. North Carolina's Reac- 
tion to the Currency Act of 1764. North Caro- 
lina Hist. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

Mary Exurmanzeru Massey. The Confederate 
Refugees in North Carolina. Ibid. 

SUZANNE CAMERON LINDER. William Louis 
Poteat and the Evolution Controversy. Ibid. 

RicHArD C. Mappen. Catholics in Colonial 
South Carolina. Rec. Am. Catholic Hist. Soc. 
Philadelphia, Mar.-June 1962. 

Jack P. GREENE. Bridge to Revolution: The 
Wilkes Fund Controversy in South Carolina, 
1769-1775. Jour. Southern Hist., Feb. 1963. 

E. Merron CouLTER. The Acadians in Geor- 
gia. Georgia Hist. Quar., Mar. 1963. 

Jonn MEBANE. Joseph Habersham in the 
Revolutionary War. Ibid. 

N. C. Hueues, Je. Hardee's Defense of 
Savannah. Ibid. 

PauL K. CowxiN. It All Happened in Pine 
Mountain Valley [New Deal]. Ibid. 

Jon M. RıcHaroson. An Evaluation of the 
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Freedmen's Bureau in Florida. Florida Hist. 
Quar., Jan. 1963. 

RAYMOND J. RANDLES. The Shaker Harvest 
in Kentucky. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Jan. 
1963. 

Davip G. FaRgRELLY. John Marshall Harlan 
a the Union Cause in Kentucky, 1861. 
Ibid. 

Jack D. L. HoLmes. Spanish-American Ri- 
valry over the Chickasaw Bluffs, 1780—1795. 
East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pub., 1962. 

Ben Harris McCrary. Nancy Ward: The 
Last Beloved Woman of the Cherokees. Ten- 
nessee Hist. Quar., Dec. 1962. 

James E. Roper. Marcus Winchester and 
the Earliest Years of Memphis. Ibid. 

Jesse Burr. East Tennessee, Lincoln, and 
Sherman. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pub., 
1962 . 

E. KATHERINE Crews. Musical Activities in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, 1861-1891. Ibid., 1962. 

Thomas B. ALEXANDER c? al o Were 
the Alabama Whigs? Alabama Rev., Jan. 1963. 

Jomy M. Marr. William R. King and 
the Vice Presidency [1844]. 1b1d. 

MAY SPENCER RiNGoLD. James Lusk Alcorn. 
Jour. Mississippi Hist., Jan. 1963. 

JEANNE GrÉcorme. Les Acadiens dans une 
second partie: La Louisiane [cond.]. Rev. 
d'hist. Amer. fr, Dec. 1962. 

Jack D. L. Homes. Some Economic Prob- 
lems of Spanish Governors of Louisiana. Hisp. 
Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 1962. 

Roserr C. REINDERs. Slavery in New Or- 
leans in the Decade before the Civil War. 
Mid-Am., Oct. 1962. 

Bran LucxinaHaM. A Note on the Signifi- 
cance of the Merchant in the Development of 
St Louis Society as Expressed in the Phi- 
losophy of the Mercantile Library Association, 
1846-1854. Missouri Hist. Rev., Jan. 1963. 

W. Epwarp FarzisoN. A Theologian's [The 
Rev. Dr. Artemas Bullard] Missouri Compro- 
mise. four. Negro Hist., Jan. 1963. 

Par E. SEvERsTED. Kate Chopin: An Im- 
portant St. Louis Writer Reconsidered. Mes- 
souri Hist. Soc. Bull., Jan. 1963. 

GENE ScHMIDTLEIN. Truman's First Sena- 
torial Election. Missouri Hist, Rev., Jan. 1963. 

Tuomas L. Baxley. Prison Reforms during 
the Donaghey Administration [1909-13]. Ar- 
kansas Hist, Quar., Spring 1963. 

PauL T. NoLaN and Amos E. Simpson, Ar- 
kansas Drama before World War I: An Un- 
explored Country. Ibid. 

CnaxgLEs C. ALEXANDER. White-Robed Re- 
formers: The Ku Klux Klan Comes to Ar- 
kansas, 1921-1922. Ibid. 

FRANZ A. BALYEAT. Some Church Acad- 
emies in Early Oklahoma. Chron. Oklahoma, 
Winter 1962-63. 

P oda Hotway. Union Mission, 1826-1837. 
Ibid. 
Howarp R. Lamar. Land Policy in the 
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Spanish Southwest, 1846-1891: A Study in 
Contrasts. Jour. Econ. Hist, Dec. 1962. 

LAWRENCE C. Kerry. The Navaho Indians: 
Land and Oil. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Jan. 
1963. 
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Rıcarvo Márquez Taria. Bosquejo histórico 
de la Revolución del 9 de Octubre de 1820. 
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i acad. nac. de hist. (Quito), Jan.-June 
1962. 

Ocravio NocaLzs HimaLoo. Ensayo de in- 
vestigación biográfica sobre el adelantado Se- 
bastián de Benalcázar. Ibid. 

MANUEL Pérez Vina. El ideario de los 
próceres de la primera república venezolana 
Rev. chilena hist. geog., Jan.-Dec. 1960. 

Josk Marfa Restrepo SÁENZ. Descendientes 
de los Pinzones en el Nuevo Reino. Bol. hist, 
antigiiedades (Bogotá), Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1960. 

KATHLEEN RomoLı. De Darién a la Mar del 
Sur. Ibid., Jan.-Feb. 1960. 

Id. El descubrimiento y la primera funda- 
ie de Buenaventura. Ibid., Jan.-Feb.-Mar. 
1962. 

Hecror José Tanzi. Breve historia de la 
imprenta en el Río de la Plata, que trata de 
esclarecer el origen de la existente en el 
Museo Histórico Nacional. Historia (Buenos 
Aires), Oct.-Dec. 1961. 

Pepro Lma Urquizra. El México de Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz. Finis Terrae, no. 34, 
1962. 

ARNOLD WIZNTIZER. Crypto-Jews in Mexico 
during the Sixteenth Century. Am. Jewish 
Hin. Quar., Mar. 1962. 


DOCUMENTS 


Jost ÁrmANDO DE RAMÓN. La encomienda 
de don Juan de Cuevas a la luz de nuevos 
documentos (1574-1583). Bol, Acad. Chilena 
de la Hist., 1st sem., 1960. 

César ANGELES CABALLERO. La educación 
en el virreynato del Perú—El Colegio de 
Santa Cruz para niñas expósitas—Siglo xvin. 
Rev. arch.. nac. Perú, Jan.-Dec. 1960, Jan.- 
June 1961. 

Documentos de la independencia. Bol. hist. 
antigüedades (Bogotá), Jan.—Feb. 1960. 

JULIO . Correo insurgente de Lon- 
dres capturado por un corsario portorriqueño, 
1811, Bol. Acad. Chilena de la Hist., ad sem., 
1960. 

ES Gómez Hovos. Representación hu- 
milde que hace la Imperial, Nobilísima y 
Muy Leal Ciudad de México, en favor de sus 
naturales, Bol. hist. antigdedades (Bogotá), 
July-Aug.—Sept. 1960. 

Informaciones sobre encomiendas y en- 
comenderos con motivo de la vista de Íñigo 
Ortiz de Zúñiga al repartimiento de los 
Yachas. Rev. arch. nac. Pert, Jan.-Dec. 1960, 
Jan.-]une, July-Dec. 1961. 

ERNESTO Lemome Vr.LicANA. Documentos 
para la historia de la ciudad de Valladolid, 
hoy Morelia (1541—1624). Bol. arch. gen. de 
la nación (México, D.F.), Jan—Feb.—Mar. 
1962. 

qa Marca OLouín. El ramo de suertes 
en todas las capitales del virreynato--Siglo 
xix. Rev. arch. nac, Perú, Jan Dec. 1960. 

1d. La casa de ejercicios y hospital de mu- 


Other Recent Publications 


jeres de Icá— Año 1779-87. lbid., July-Dec. 
1961. 

Seroio Martínez Baeza. Las Heras, cronista 
de la expedición libertadora del Perú. Rev. 
chilena hist. geog., Jan.-Dec. 1960. 

REGINE PEkNouD. Diario inédito de un 
viaje 2 lo largo de las costas de Chile y del 
Perú (1706-1707). Bol. Acad. Chilena de la 
Hist., 1st sem., 1960. 

Preocupaciones y gastos del gobierno es- 
pafiol con motivo de la sublevación de Joseph 
Tupac Ámaru-—Gestiones a favor de la corona 
por el visitador don José Antonio de Areche— 
Siglo xvi Rev. arch. nac. Perú, Jan.-Dec. 
1960, Jan.-June, July-Dec. 1961. 

San Andrés Chalchicomula (hoy Ciudad 
Serdán). Bol. arch. gen. de la nación (México, 
D.F.), Jan.—Feb.-Mar. 1962. 

DANIEL VALCÁRCEL, La familia Lavalle y 
el Cabildo de Lima—-1790-1800, Rev. arch. 
nac. Perú, Jan.-Dec. 1960. 

ORLANDO VALVERDE. Cultura e opulencia do 
Brazil por suas drogas e minas by André Joao 
Antonil. Bol, geog., Jan.—Feb. 1962. 

Rubén Varoas UcaArTE, S.J. Fray Martín de 
Porras—Siglo xvn. Rev. arch. nac, Perá, July— 
Dec. 1961. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL ÁMERICA 
AND THE CARIBBEAN 


FRANK BRANDENBURG. A Contribution to 
the Theory of Entrepreneurship and Economic 
Development: The Case of Mexico. Inter-Am. 
Econ, Aff., Winter 1962. 

VICENTE GoNzÁLEZ MÉNDEZ, Semblanza de 
Melchor Ocampo. Mem. acad. nac. hist. y 
geog. (México, D.F.), no. 187, 1961. 

La batalla del 5 de Mayo. Mem. de la acad. 
mex. de la hist., Apr.-June 1962. 

MANUEL López Amasınıs. D. Manuel Cre- 
cencio Rejón, político y jurista. Rev. de la 
univ. de Yucatán (Mérida), Jan. —Feb., Mar.— 
Apr. 1962. 

Joaquín Meane. La intervención francesa 
en el sur de Tamaulipas. Mem. de la acad. 
mex. de la hist., Apr.-June 1962. 

Jame Orosa Díaz. La decena trágica. Rev. 
de la univ, de Yucatán (Mérida), Jan.—Feb. 
1962. 

FERNANDO PALMA Camara, Carrillo Puerto, 
lider y gobernante. Ibid. 

ArnroNso Francisco Ramírez, El pensa- 
miento político mexicano: Francisco Villa. 
Mem. acad. nac. hist. y geog. (México, D.F), 
no. 187, 1961. 

MANUEL A. WooLricH B. El Plan de Chiapa 
Libre—Movimiento republicano de Chiapas de 
1823. Ibid., no. 185, 1961. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Lsií MARIA CAVALCANTI BERNARDES. Ex- 


Articles and Other Books Received 


pansäo do espago urbano no Rio de Janeiro. 
Rev. bras. de geog., July-Sept. 1961. 

CELINA CasuLLo. Sarmiento y las lenguas 
vivas. Universidad (Santa Fé), Apr.-June 
1962. 

Camo MoriNA Ossa. La guerra de 1879 
en Antioquia. Bol. acad. hist. Valle del Cauca 
(Cali), May 1962, 

Esruarvo Núñez. Don José Joaquín de 
Mora en el Perú. Rev. chilena hist. geog., 
Jan.—Dec. 1961. 

DANIEL. ORTEGA RICAURTE. Datos sobre la 
cronología de los ex-mandatarios de Colombia. 
Bol. hist, antigtiedades (Bogotá), Jan-Feb. 
1961. 

Dieco F. Pró. Periodización y caracteriza- 
ción de la historia del pensamiento argentino. 
Universidad (Santa Fé), Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

HERNÁN RAMÍREZ NEcocHEA. El gobierno 
británico y la guerra contra la Confederación 
Perti-Boliviana. Rev. chilena hist. geog., Jan.— 
Dec. 1961. 

J. E. Cesar SaLoano. Campos Salas, o pre- 
cursor da independéncia do Ministério Público 
do Brasil, Rev. univ. católica de Sáo Paulo, 
Dec. 1961—Mar. 1962. 

James R. Scope. Los representantes británi- 
cos y norteamericanos en la Argentina (1852- 
1862). Historia (Buenos Aires), July-Sept. 
1961. 

JorcE I. SEGURA. Los sucesos de 1860 en 
San Juan. Rev. de la ]unta de Estud. Hist. de 
Mendoza, no. 2, 196a. 

ALBERTO WAGNER DE REYNA. La misión de 
don Juan de Salazar en Chile (1823-1825). 
Bol, Acad. Chilena de la Hist., 1st sem., 1960. 


DocuMENTS 


Campaña contra el Cólera Morbus y auxilio 
a las víctimas de la guerra 1856-1857. Rev. 
arch. nac. Costa Rica (San José), Jan.-]une 
1962. 

Cartas de Sucre. Bol. hist. antigüedades (Bo- 
gotá), Jan.-Feb., Mar.—Apr., May-June, Oct.— 
Nov.-Dec. 1960. 

E. Franin. Descripciones geográficas com- 
prendidas entre el Golfo de Nicoya y Punta 
Burica, 1907. Rev. arch. nac. Costa Rica (San 
José), Jan.-June 1962. 

Libro de Actas de la Comisión de Justicia, 
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Negocios Eclesidsticos e Instrucción Pública. 
Ibid. 

ENRIQUE ORTEGA RICAURTE. Almirante Re- 
nato Beluche. Bol. hist. antigiledades (Bogotá), 
Mar.-Apr. 1961. 

Plan de Ayala. Mem. de la acad. mex. de 
la hist., Oct.—Dec. 1961. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, HISTORIOGRAPHY, 
AND ARCHIVAL GUIDES 


Joun FınLey Freeman. Manuscript Sources 
on Latin American Indians in the Library of 
the American Philosophical Society. Proc. dm. 
Philos. Soc., Dec. 12, 1962. 

Índice del Ramo de Provincias Internas. 
Bol. arch, gen. de la nación (México, D.F.), 
Jan.-Feb.-Mar. 1962. 

Índice del Ramo de Reales Cédulas. Ibid. 

Índice del Ramo de Tierras. Ibid. 

AsroLro Taria Moore. La producción so- 
ciológica actual en América Latina. Átenea 
(Concepción, Chile), Jan—Mar. 1962. l 

GONZALO Vuar Correa. Nueva bibliografía 
sobre las causas de la independencia. Bol. 
Acad. Chilena de la Hist. ad sem., 1960. 


BOOKS 


GOLDMAN, Irvine. The Cubeo: Indians of 
the Northwest Amazon. Illinois Studies in 
Anthropology, No. 2. Urbana: University of 
Ilinois Press. 1963. Pp. 305. $4.00. 

IRwIN, CONSTANCE. Fam Gods and Stone 
Faces. New York: St Martin's Press. 1963. Pp. 
xvi, 346. $7.50. 

PENDLE, GEORGE. Argentina. Issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. 3d ed.; New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 211. 

Ronríovez Expósrro, César. Finlay, Cuader- 
nos de Historia de la Salud Pública, No. 20. 
2d ed.; Havana: Ministerio de Salud Pública. 
1962. Pp. 168. 

Tax, Sor. Penny Capitalism: A Guatemalan 
Indian Economy. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1963. Pp. x, 230. $5.75. 

Wırcus, A. Curtis, and Eça, Raur D'. 
Latin American History. College Outline Ser. 
sth ed.; New York: Barnes and Noble. 1963. 
Pp. xiv, 466. Cloth $5.95, paper $2.50. 
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EDITORIAL 


Jefferson's Means of Countering the Risk 


Carl Becker thought that Jefferson, though moved by a humane and engaging 
faith, was innocent in his view of man and mistook the instrument of evil for its 
source. Niebuhr, Thompson, and others have agreed—naturally enough in an 
age when tyranny grows more menacing in form as it multiplies in number. But 
Herbert J. Muller refuses to clothe Jefferson in our tattered illusions. “More clearly 
and fully than any other thinker of the age,” he writes in Freedom in the West- 
ern World, "Jefferson recognized the logical implications of a faith in freedom 
and faced up to the risk .. . of a democratic state.” 

Jefferson saw the risk where history and experience taught him to look for 
it, not in the shape of power or in its location but in the actions and designs of 
men. He was still young when he wrote: “In every government on earth is some 
trace of human weakness, some germ of corruption and degeneracy, which cun- 
ning will discover and wickedness insensibly open, cultivate, and improve.” The 
germ of degeneracy among rulers was present in all men, and a degeneracy in the 
people's spirit and manners—he used the word in the old sense of moral character 
—was a "canker which eats to the heart of its laws and constitutions.” His whole 
life was an unremitting effort to cover the wager that man's social propensities 
would triumph over his dissocial passions. 

Both his towering faith and his realistic facing of the risk received their most 
memorable expression in 1776. The American people embraced the moral prop- 
osition with a zeal that obscured every threat: Jefferson was all but alone in 
insisting that the more exigent task was to confront the danger at once. At the 
capstone of his system of reform was a bill for education, and the central aim of 
this was the central aim of his life: "of all the views of this law none is more 
important, none more legitimate, than that of rendering the people the safe, as 
they are the ultimate, guardians of their own liberty." In the first and most im- 
portant stage of this system of education, history was to be the chief literature. 
The study of history, Jefferson argued, "will avail [the people] of the experience 
of other times and other nations; it will ... enable them to know ambition under 
every disguise it may assume; and knowing it, to defeat its views." 

Tyranny, in brief, threatened always and in many forms. 'The best armament 
for opposing it under any disguise was a general diffusion of knowledge among 
the people. The best weapon in the arsenal was history. This alone, as George 
Kennan echoed in our day, could teach man the hopeful as well as the tragic 
limits of his condition. 

Joran P. Boyn 
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Libraries and Archives 1205 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Historical Association will meet at the Sheraton and other 
hotels, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, December 28-30, 1963. Hilary' Conroy of the 
University of Pennsylvania is Chairman of the Program Committee, and Clement 
Motten of Temple University is Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The Library of Congress has received a first installment of the papers of 
Clinton P. Anderson, United States senator from New Mexico. This material, 
which centers on the years 1941-1960 and which reflects Senator Anderson’s dis- 
tinguished career in both houses of Congress, is currently restricted. The library 
has also received 2,200 papers of Robert Roberts Hitt, long-time congressman 
from Illinois (1882-1906), as a gift from Mrs. William F. Hitt, whose husband 
was a grandson of the congressman. These papers do not include Hitt's notes of 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates, but they do include twenty-eight volumes of short- 
hand notebooks of important speeches and meetings, early diaries, and corre- 
spondence dating from the years he served in Congress 

Mrs. Lewis H. Crafts has presented about one hundred papers of George 
Washington Lay, who served as representative from New York from 1833 to 
1837. Most of these are letters Lay received from Whig politicians between 1818 
and 1857. Commander J. Conway Hunt has given the papers of General Henry 
Jackson Hunt (1819-1889), dealing mostly with Hunt's service during the Civil 
War period, to the Library. The papers of Admiral William Shepherd Benson, 
including those dealing with his service on the United States Shipping Board, 
have been deposited in the Library by his son, Commodore Howard H. J. Benson. 
Mrs. Marc A. Mitscher has presented more than nine hundred papers of the late 
Admiral Mitscher, many of them relating to naval campaigns in the Pacific dur- 
ing World War II. 

Over ten thousand papers of Ray Eber Brown, a key figure in the navy's de- 
velopment of uses of helium, have been given by Mrs. Brown. They cover Brown's 
career from 1917 to 1961. Cass Gilbert's niece, Mrs. Walter Bastedo, has given 
about 2,700 of his papers to the Library. The material includes thirty-three diaries 
that cover in meticulous detail many of the architectural ventures in which Gilbert 
was involved. 


The National Archives recently received from the Department of State records 
of its offices responsible for Latin American affairs, 1905-1943; records main- 
tained by the office of Leo Pasvolsky relating to such matters as economic and 
political policies and postwar programs, 1938-1945; and records of the Office 
of Protocol relating to social functions sponsored by the Department for heads 
of state and other foreign visitors, 1942-1961, and to decorations and gifts pre- 
sented by foreign governments to US officials, 1900-1930. Other accessions in- 
clude records of the US Commission for the United States’ Science Exhibit at 
the Seattle World's Fair, 1959-1963; docketed case files of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission closed in 1959, involving rates, facilities, corporate organiza- 
tion, transfers of ownership, and assignment of frequencies for telephone, tele- 
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graph, cable, and broadcasting companies; and records of the Defense Electric 
Power Administration, 1950-1953. 

The National Archives has recently published Special List Number 17, 
Writings Relevant to Farm Management in the Records of the Bureau of Agrı- 
cultural Economics, and the following preliminary inventories of parts of its 
holdings: Number 150, The Sir Henry S. Wellcome Papers in the Federal Records 
Center, Seattle, Washington; Number 151, Records of the Office of the U. S. High 
Commissioner to the Philippine Islands; Number 152, Records of the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction. Administration; Number 153, Textual Records of the Panama 
Canal; and Number 154, Records of the Office of Territories. 

Among microfilm publications recently completed are Appellate Case Files 
of the US Supreme Court, 1792-1831 (96 rolls); Habeas Corpus Case Records, | 
1820-1863, of the US Circuit Court for the District of Columbia (2 rolls); Case 
Papers of the US District Court for the Eastern District of Virginia, 1863-1865, 
Relating to the Confiscation of Property (x roll); Confederate Papers of the US 
District Court for the Eastern District of North Carolina, 1861-1865 (1 roll); 
State Department Records, 1910-1929, Relating to Internal Affairs of Japan (43 
rolls), to Political Relations between the United States and Japan (9 rolls), and 
between Japan and Other States (1 roll); State Department Territorial Records 
for the Northwest Territory (1 roll) and the Southwest Territory (1 roll); 
Compiled Service Records of Volunteer Union Soldiers Who Served in Organiza- 
tions from Arkansas (60 rolls), Florida (11 rolls), Mississippi (4 rolls), North 
Carolina (25 rolls), and Texas (13 rolls); Letters Sent by the Secretary of the 
Navy to Commandants and Navy Agents, 1808-1865 (5 rolls); and Letters 
Sent by the Secretary of War to the President and Executive Departments, 1864- 
1870 (5 rolls). The series of Letters Sent by the Secretary of War Relating to 
Military Affairs, previously microfilmed from 1800 to 1861, has now been com- 
pleted through 1889 (xro rolls in all), and the indexes to this series, 1871—1889, 
have also been microfilmed (12 rolls). 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library received additional correspondence of 
former Ambassador Herbert Claiborne Pell, 1937-1941, describing political and 
commercial conditions in Portugal and Spain. Papers recently received by the 
library from Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt's estate include her general correspon- 
dence for the years 1961—1962, correspondence and other papers relating to trips 
in 1953-1960, drafts of lectures in 1949, and of her column "My Day” in 1955- 
1962, and drafts of speeches and magazine articles from 1957 to 1962. Also re- 
ceived were financial records and account books, 1945-1962, papers of her former 
secretary, Malvina C. Thompson, and a number of photographs. The library's 
holdings of Mrs. Roosevelt's papers now total 1,100 cubic feet. 

The board of directors of the Harry S. Truman Library Institute established 
a prize book competition at its annual meeting on March 30, 1963. They will 
award a prize of one thousand dollars for the best book on the “Truman period 
published in the biennium ending June 30, 1964, and in each succeeding biennium. 
The prize will be a memorial to the late David D. Lloyd, who was executive di- 
rector of the Harry S. Truman Library, Inc., the corporation that constructed the 
library building, and vice-president of the institute. The residual funds of the 
corporation, which has completed its objectives, will go to the institute to facilitate 
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the research program of the library. The library recently acquired the papers of 
Senator Clinton P. Anderson, former Secretary of Agriculture; the legislative files 
of former Congressman Sidney R. Yates of Illinois; a first installment of the papers 
of Stephen A. Mitchell, former chairman of the Democratic National Committee; 
additional papers of John Snyder, James E. Webb, Fred J. Lawton, and Edwin A. 
Locke; and files of the National Committee against Limiting the Presidency. 
Transcripts of interviews conducted in the oral history program with long-time 
acquaintances of Mr. Truman in Missouri were opened for research. 

The National Historical Publications Commission’s Report to the President 
Containing a Proposal ...to Meet Existing and Anticipated Needs over the Next 
Ten Years under a National Program for the Collection, Preservation, and Pub- 
lication, or Dissemination by Other Means of the Documentary Sources of Ameri- 
can History was released and distributed in March. The proposed legislation 
authorizing the commission to carry out a grant-in-aid program “to Federal, 
State, and local agencies and to nonprofit organizations and institutions, for the 
collecting, describing, editing, and publishing (including microfilming and other 
forms of reproduction) of documentary sources significant to the history of the 
United States" was introduced into Congress in April, and it is hoped passage may 
be achieved at this session. 


Collections of manuscripts, books, and materials relating to Lavoisier have 
been given to Cornell University. 


The papers of William Langer, former governor of North Dakota and US 
senator, are now open for research at the University of North Dakota library. 
They cover his carcer from 1908 to 1959. 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


Fifty-two scholars have been awarded American Council of Learned Societies 
fellowships for postdoctoral research in the humanities and social sciences during 
1963-1964. Historians included are: Stanley M. Elkins, Charles M. Gray, Louis 
R. Harlan, Henry F. May, Karl F. Morrison, Carl E. Schorske, Morton Smith, 
George W. Stocking, Jr, Walter W. Wagar, and Bertie Wilkinson. 

Among forty-one scholars receiving grants-in-aid of research from the ACLS 
are the following historians: Frederick S. Allen, Loren Baritz, Marvin B. Becker, 
Raymond F. Birn, Fredric L. Cheyette, George T. Dennis, Martin B. Duberman, 
William J. Jones, Bert J. Loewenberg, Robert D. Meade, Andrew F. Rolle, Paul 
W. Schroeder, and Herbert Strauss. 

The ACLS recently published an announcement of "Aids to Individual 
Scholars" available for 1963-1964. The announcement covers fellowships, grants- 
in-aid, and special grants; it is available from the ACLS, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


Among the historians who have received Social Science Research Council 
grants are: Research Training Fellowships—John P. Bell, Robert Max Berdahl, 
James Friguglietti, John Randall Gillis, Harold B. Johnson, Jr., Zane L. Miller, 
Richard M. D. Piazza, Dorothy Ross, and Larry K. Smith. Faculty Research 
Fellowships—Cornelius Krahn, William Letwin, and Earl Pomeroy. Political 
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Theory and Legal Philosophy Fellowships—Margot L. Drekmeier. Grants-in-Aid 
—Dean Albertson, Raymond F. Birn, Robert H. Bremner, Robert E. Burns, 
David Donald, Louis G. Geiger, Paul Goodman, Herbert G. Gutman, Sydney 
V. James, and Fritz Stern. Grants for Research on National Security Policy— 
John McV. Haight, Jr., and Richard A. Preston. 


Joint Committees of the ACLS and the SSRC have awarded the following 
' specialized grants to historians: Grants for Asian Studies—Ainslie T. Embree, 
Walter Hauser, and David R. Sturtevant. Grants for Latin American Studies— 
Louis E. Bumgartner, Benjamin Keen, Fredrick B. Pike, Rollie E. Poppino, and 
Alfred J. Tapson. Grants for Research on the Near and Middle East—Jobn B. 
Kelly, Helen Anne B. Rivlin, Hisham B. Sharabi, and John L. Teall. Grants for 
Slavic and East European Studies—Oswald P. Backus, George Barany, Samuel 
H. Baron, John S. Curtiss, Leopold Haimson, Albert J. Schmidt, and Edward C. 
Thaden. 


The folowing were awarded American Association of University Women 
fellowships for historical study during the year 1963-1964: Cynthia S. Brown, 
Ann M. Burton, J. Chrysostomides, Paula Sutter Fichtner, Aimee J. Horton, 
Mireya Jaimes-Freyre, Jessie G. Lutz, Marcia Montin, Beverly Jean Rahn, Nancie 
S. Struever, Elizabeth S. Teall, and Gladys D. Weinberg. 

Forty-three southern women will prepare for college teaching or administra- 
tive posts under the AAUW College Faculty Program. Those studying history 
are: Mary Eloise Boggs, Deede Paul, Anne Scepansky, Sara Teeter, and Besse 
Terry. 

For information concerning AAUW grants, write to Fellowships Office, 
AAUW, 2401 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Among ninety public high school teachers awarded John Hay Fellowships 
for 1963-1964 are: Sherrill E. Aberg, Dorothy P. Agranovitch, G. K. Aistrup, 
John F. Bartlett, Dirk F. Bollenback, Anne A. Crockett, John R. Dahl, Groomer 
B. Davis, Arthur W. Day, Jr., Sadie Englestein, Jerome Haffner, William F. 
Hamilton, John R. Loegering, James E. Longo, Ray E. Neiner, W. Davis Porter, 
George P. Rion, George C. Schneider, Stanley S. Seaberg, Douglas A. Smart, 
Jules L. Tanzer, Lawrence H. Vadnais, Jr., Christine M. Williams, George B. 
Worthington, Katrina Yielding, Stanley R. Yohe, and Janet P. Zerbe. 

John Hay Summer Fellowships for 1963 have been given to 170 public senior 
high school teachers and 84 school administrators to attend summer institutes in 
the humanities. 


The Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation has named 192 
fellows to undertake graduate study in history for the year 1963-1964. 


Samuel Eliot Morison, Pulitzer Prize winner, professor emeritus at Harvard, 
and retired rear admiral (official US Navy historian during World War II), re- 
ceived the International Balzan Foundation prize of $51,750 for cultural achieve- 
ment. 


Historians receiving grantsin-aid from the Henry E. Huntington Library and 
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Art Gallery are: Robert H. Bremner, Richard S. Dunn, Mary Elizabeth Massey, 
and David B. Quinn. 


Donald P. Greene, Harold M. Hyman, and Francis W. Schruben have re- 
ceived Midwest Research Grants, sponsored jointly by the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin and the University of Wisconsin. 


Three postdoctoral fellowships offered by the Foundation for Reformation 
Research have been awarded to Peter Fraenkel, Heinz F. Mackensen, and Allen 
Dirrim. 

Toni Oelsner received a research grant from the American Philosophical 
Society and a supporting grant from the Wurzweiler Foundation, through the 
American Ácademy for Jewish Research. 


Columbia University awarded its 1963 Bancroft Prizes to Page Smith for his 
John Adams (American history) and to Roberta Wohlstetter for her Pearl 
Harbor: Warning and Decision (American diplomacy). 


The Waldo Gifford Leland Award of the Society of American Archivists was 
presented to Philip M. Hamer, formerly director of the National Historical Pub- 
lications Commission, for his Guide to Archives and Manuscripts in the United 
States. 


Emery Battis received the first biennial Jamestown Foundation Award of the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture for his Saints and Sectaries: 
Anne Hutchinson and the Antinomian Controversy in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. 


The Southern Historical Association's Sydnor Award was presented to C. 
Vann Woodward for his book, The Burden of Southern History; the Ramsdell 
Award was given to Bernard A. Weisberger for his article, “The Dark and 
Bloody Ground of Reconstruction Historiography” (Journal of Southern History, 
XXV [Nov. 1959], 427). 


The William Koren, Jr., Prize, presented by the Society for French Historical 
Studies, was awarded jointly to A. Lloyd Moote for his article, “The Parliament- 
ary Fronde and Seventeenth Century Robe Solidarity" (French Historical Studies, 
II [Spring 1962], 330), and to George V. Taylor for his article, "The Paris. 
Bourse on the Eve of the Revolution, 1781-1789” (AHR, LXVII [July 1962], 
951). 

Robert Cargill Hall won the National Rocket Club's first annual Dr. Robert 
H. Goddard Historical Essay Award for his “World Circling Spaceships: Satel- 
lite Studies in the U. S. during the 1940’s.” 


The Harry S. Truman Library continues to offer grants-in-aid of up to one 
thousand dollars to graduate students and scholars for projects involving the 
Truman administration and the history of the presidency. For information, write 
the Director, Harry S. Truman Library, Independence, Missouri. 


The Institute for Research in the Humanities is offering two postdoctoral 
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fellowships for the year 1964-1965. These relate to some area of the humanities, 
. especially history, philosophy, and language and literature. Further information 
is available from the Institute, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Grants to qualified scholars, including graduate students, wil! be made by the 
Eastern National Park and Monument Association to encourage research in those 
areas of the National Park System located in the eastern United States. Those 
interested can secure further information from Edward M. Riley, Director of 
Research, Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The following German newspapers are now available on microfilm: Vorwärts 
(1891-1933), Neuer Vorwarts (1933-1940), Frankfurter Zeitung (1918-1943), 
and Germania (1926, 1928-1929, and 1931-1932). For additional information, 
write Westfälisch-Niederrheinisches Institut für Zeitungsforschung, Hansaplatz, 
46 Dortmund, West Germany. 


OTHER HISTORICAL News 


At the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association, 
November 8-10, 1962, James W. Silver of the University of Mississippi was 
elected President, Joseph J. Mathews of Emory University, Vice-President; Bennett 
H. Wall of the University of Kentucky was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. Philip 
F. Detweiler, to be associate professor at Rice University, was appointed editor 
of the Journal of Southern History. The 1963 meeting of the association will be 
in Asheville, North Carolina, November 7-9, at the George Vanderbilt Hotel. 


The Society for French Historical Studies held its ninth annual conference at 
Harvard University on April 5 and 6, 1963. Frances Childs of Brooklyn College 
was elected President for the coming year, and Paul Beik, Vice-President. John 
C. Rule of Ohio State University was elected to a three-year term as Secretary-- 
Treasurer. The next conference will be held jointly with the Franco-American 
Colloquium, sponsored by the society and the Société d’Histoire Moderne, at the 
Eleutherian Mills Historical Library, Wilmington, Delaware, September 9-12, 
1964. 


The Conference on British Studies held its spring meeting at New York 
University on April 6, 1963. Professor Herbert Butterfield read a paper entitled 
“Some Thoughts on the Early History of George Is Reign.” Caroline Robbins, 
Donald J. Greene, and Charles Mullett commented. 


The American Studies Association has elected Ralph H. Gabriel, American 
University, President; Russel B. Nye, Michigan State University, Vice-President; 
and re-elected Charles Boewe, University of Pennsylvania, Executive Secretary. 


Leon deValinger, Jr., has been elected President of the Society of American 
Archivists, and Dolores C. Renze was re-elected Secretary. 
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Alfred Tischendorf, assistant professor at Duke University, died November 


26, 1962, at the age of thirty-four. His publications include the volume Great 
Britain and Mexico in the Era of Porfirio Díaz, 


Fred Albert Shannon died February 4, 1963, at the age of sixty-nine. He had 
retired from the University of Illinois in 1961, after twenty-two years of service 
at that institution. He was a visiting professor at the University of South Caro- 
lina during the fall semester of 1962 when he was stricken with his fatal illness. 
A native of Missouri, Shannon grew up in the Hoosier State. He received his 
undergraduate degree from Indiana State Teachers College and his M.A. from 
Indiana University. In 1924 he received his Ph.D. degree from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, where he studied under Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr. He taught 
at Jowa Wesleyan College, Iowa State Teachers College, and Kansas College be- 
fore joining the University of Illinois in 1939. At the University of Illinois he 
taught courses in Civil War history and in the economic history of the United 
States. Shannon won early acclaim for his historical scholarship. In 1929 his two- 
volume Organization and Administration of the Union Army was awarded a 
Pulitzer Prize. He was best known, however, for his contributions to the history 
of American agriculture. Among his publications were Economic History of the 
People of the United States (1940), The Farmer's Last Frontier (1945), and 
American Farmer Movements (1957). He published many significant articles in 
a wide variety of journals. In 1953 he served as President of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. Shannon will be remembered not only for his 
sound and scholarly historical contributions but also for his frank criticism of 
the works of others. As a scholar and critic, he had earned the respect and admira- 
tion of all who knew him and his works. 


Walter Prescott Webb, President of the American Historical Association for 
1957-1958, was killed in a one-car accident near his home town of Austin, 
Texas, the night of March 8. He was one month short of his seventy-fifth birth- 
day. A native Texan, Webb pursued an unorthodox and somewhat delayed 
road to historical distinction. Reared amid semifrontier, semiarid conditions in 
west Texas, he had less than four years of formal schooling when he became a 
teenage teacher in a one-room country school. For the next dozen years he 
progressed up the public-school ladder, alternating with periods at the University 
of Texas whenever his funds would suffice, until at twenty-eight he received 
his bachelor's degree. From a San Antonio high school he was called to the 
university in 1918 to instruct students in the teaching of history in the public 
schools. For the next forty-five years he was to be a vital part of the academic 
scene at Texas, holding all the ranks through Distinguished Professor. At his 
death he was on modified service with Texas, but was working full time under 
a foundation grant to video-tape the story of American civilization as seen by 
its principal interpreters. 

Because of his frontier writings Webb is often classified as a disciple of 
Frederick Jackson Turner, though he was quick to point out that he deliberately 
avoided reading anything by Turner until after he had published his own ideas 
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in The Great Plains (1931), his first book, which he once described as “an auto- 
biography with scholarly trimmings.” His next book, The Texas Rangers (1935), 
has long been accepted as the definitive study of that frontier law enforcement 
body; aside from his textbooks it is the only traditionally styled book he wrote. 
In 1937 he brought out Divided We Stand, in which he attempted to show the 
vassalage of the South and West to the North; the book still sparks controversy. 
His final major work, The Great Frontier, in which Webb tried to trace the 
effect of the opening of the New World on Western civilization has, likewise, 
met mixed reaction. In all his works Webb seemed to care less whether critics 
accepted him than whether he stimulated thought; in this approach he was 
undoubtedly successful. Aside from his original approach to history, he was 
remarkable as a man. Too many honors came his way: to list here, although 
among them were the Loubat Prize, a Harmsworth professorship at Oxford, 
and a ten-thousand-dollar grant from the American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties for a lifetime of distinguished contribution to American scholarship. He 
was also quite proud of being the only President of the American Historical 
Association elected while teaching in a southern institution or while a resident 
teacher west of the Mississippi River. 


Harry W. Kirwin, chairman of the history department at Loyola University 
(Baltimore), died March 11, at the age of fifty-one. He obtained a law degree 
from St. Lawrence University in 1937 and the Ph.D. in history from Fordham 
University in 1949. In addition to articles in scholarly journals he wrote a biog- 
raphy of Senator Herbert R. O'Conor (The Inevitable Success) and edited other 
works. In 1959 he was President of the American Catholic Historical Association. 
He was also a member of several professional groups, including the American 


Historical Ássociation. 


Thomas Powderly Martin died March 17, at the age of seventy-six. During 
his long career as a historian and librarian, Martin was archivist for the Harvard 
Commission on Western History, adviser on international law for the Navy De- 
partment, teacher at Radcliffe College, and associate professor of history at the 
University of Texas, the University of Louisville, and Boston University. He 
joined the Library of Congress in 1927, retiring in 1948 as acting chief of its 
Manuscript Division. 


Charles M. Gates, professor of history at the University of Washington, died 
March 24, at the age of fifty-eight. A graduate of Yale University, he received his 
M.A. degree from Harvard University and his Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Minnesota. He was the author of several books and many articles in profes- 
sional journals. His Empire of the Columbia, written with Dorothy O. Johansen, 
is considered the standard history of the Pacific Northwest. He also wrote The 
First Century at the University of Washington and edited The Messages and 
Papers of the Territorial Governors of Washington. Since 1942 he had been 
editor of the Pacific Northwest Quarterly, and he was engaged in writing a 
comprehensive history of the urbanization of the West. 


Frederic Duncalf, emeritus professor of medieval history at the University of 
Texas, died March 29, at the age of eighty-one. Duncalf was born on March 23, 
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1882, in Lancaster, Wisconsin. He received his A.B. from Beloit College in 1904 
and his Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin in 1909. He joined the University 
of Texas history department in 1909 and then taught briefly at Bowdoin College 
and the University of Illinois before returning to the University of Texas in 1914 
as professor of medieval history. In this capacity he continued to serve until his 
retirement in 1951. His courses in European and medieval history were popular 
ones, and he was responsible for the inauguration in 1936 of the Plan II program 
for honor students. His scholarly work in medieval history was mainly in the 
field of the crusades. He was a councilor of the Mediaeval Academy, a fellow of 
the Royal Society, and the author of a number of books including Parallel Source 
Problems in Medieval History (with Professor A. C. Krey) and The Story of 
Civilization. Ás one of those who inspired the multiple History of the Crusades, 
now in progress, he contributed several articles to the first volume which ap- 


peared in 1956. 


Alfred Whitney Griswold, president of Yale University, died on April 19. 
He received his bachelor of arts degree and his Ph.D. at Yale University, begin- 
ning as a history instructor there in 1933 and becoming professor in 1947. 
He was long a champion of academic freedom. 


Dame Lillian Penson, distinguished English diplomatic historian and educa- 
tor, died in mid-April. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


I read with interest and regret the review in the January issue by Dr. Georges 
Bonnin, my esteemed former colleague in the German Documents Project, of 
Professor Steefel's book, Bismarck, the Hohenzollern Candidacy, and the Origins 
of the Franco-German War of 1870. Having read this work with care, 1 con- 
sidered that Steefel is to be commended for his narrative, for his fine weighing of 
the evidence, and for his careful ascriptions of responsibilities. 

I am somewhat at a loss to account for the subjective factors introduced into 
the review and for the animus with which it appears to be inspired. In Bonnin's 
Bismarck and the Hohenzollern Candidature for the Spanish Throne: The Docu- 
ments in the German Diplomatic Archives the sources are printed in translation. 
Although serious scholars would agree that documentation of this nature would 
be better if published in the original language, Steefel nevertheless commended 
this work in his review (see AHR, LXIV [Oct. 1958], 173). The late Professor 
R. H. Lord, to whom Bonnin seems to point for matters of interpretation, might 
well have served as a model in the publication of sources, for the documents 
which he printed in his monograph were the German texts. Quite correctly 
Steefel studied the original language and in certain cases, which he indicated, dis- 
agreed with the readings offered by Bonnin. This, however, scarcely seems ade- 
quate to account for such disparagement as Bonnin offers for an excellent, 


scholarly monograph. 
- Washington, D. C. Howard M. SMYTH 
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Where my old friend, Dr. Smyth, talks of “fine weighing of evidence” and 
"careful ascriptions of responsibilities," I would be tempted to say more simply 
that Steefel was trying to run with the hare and to hunt with the hounds, I 
think that my account of the book pointed accurately to the ambivalence of 
Steefel’s attitude toward Lord and the origins of the 1870 war. On the main issue 
of "war-guilt," Steefel stressed the fact that it was France which declared war 
on Prussia, but he canceled the strength of his argument by concluding un- 
expectedly that Bismarck was “skillful enough and patient enough to put the 
onus of declaring it on the enemy." 

I know that Steefel has claimed: "As my readings of the originals sometimes 
differ from those of Bonnin, I have continued to use my own translations but 
have added references to his." But even here Steefel can be ambivalent, for his 
next sentence seemingly contradicts the preceding one: “All other translations, 
except where the reference is to a work in English, are my own.". 

I have again been through all the footnotes of the book and have found only 
one specific mention of a reading different from my own. As far as I can see, this 
alleged Steefel original reading was taken from the readings made. by a young 
German historian, Jochen Dittrich, in an unpublished thesis of 1948 to which 
Steefel had access. 

If Smyth feels so strongly sarah publishing German documents in English, 
it is difficult to understand how he has accepted spending the past ten years, as an 
employee of the State Department, preparing the English edition of captured 
German documents. Lord’s book was obviously a subsidized publication, and he 
was able to do what he liked. One can regret, however, that the documents he 
published in German were of comparatively little interest, as he himself realized. 
Oxford, England GEORGES Bonnin 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica, Review: 


In reviewing my contribution to the Festschrift for G. P. Gooch (AHR, 
LXVIII [Jan. 1963], 417), Arno J. Mayer deplores that I “should write once 
again as self-appointed champion . . . of the ‘good’ Germans . . . and all the old 
generals" of the Hitler epoch. I consider it the first duty of a historian to be an 
interpreter, not an advocate—neither for nor against! Thus I have interpreted, 
not praised, the attitude of the German generals standing in opposition to Hitler. 
I have written no word about "the degree of support for this [German] opposi- 
tion [against Hitler] among the old elites," no word of accusation against "the 
outside world's responsibility for the opposition's failure" no word on the 
chances of “traditional conservatism . . . under modern conditions,” no word on 
the question whether "Hitler would have been eliminated in 1938" “had the 
Allies refused to go to Munich" or about the possible consequences of his elimina- 
tion. Moreover, I have not censured, but explicitly recognized "the dire necessity 
of the Western alliance with the totalitarian regime of the East . . . to destroy 
Hitler's tyranny first" (p. 365). Thus the whole criticism in Mayer's review con- 
cerning my contribution is unfounded. 

Freiburg 1m Breisgau GERHARD RITTER 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL Review: 
In his presidential address, “The Great Mutation" (AHR, LXVIII [Jan. 
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1963], 315-31), Professor Bridenbaugh tells us that “many of the younger 
practitioners of our craft, and those who are still apprentices, are products of lower 
middle-class or foreign origins, and their emotions not infrequently get in the 
way of historical reconstructions." I do not know that the first part of his state- 
ment is based on a factual study, but it may well be true. Certainly it describes 
the class and ethnic backgrounds of a number of “younger practitioners” of my ac- 
quaintance. But what is his justification for referring to their emotions as getting 
in the way? Or for his next statement, that these younger practitioners “feel 
themselves shut out” of America’s past? 

The distinct impression left by his mournful sentences is that their author, 
disagreeing with certain interpretations or reconstructions made by a number of 
younger historians whose social class, national origins, and emotional state he is 
somehow familiar with, has leaped to the unwarranted conclusion that their 
theories are the product of these factors. Such an error by so distinguished a 
scholar suggests perhaps that his emotions got in the way of his historical re- 
construction. 

Staten Island Community College Epwarp PESSEN 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL Review: 


As a subscriber to the AHR, I should like to bring to your attention a book 
review in a recent issue (LXVIII [Jan. 1963], 448). I refer specifically to the 
review by Michael Cherniavsky of Ian Grey's Catherine the Great. 

I do not know either of these two gentlemen; nor do I have more than the 
normal interest in early modern Russia in which both apparently specialize. But I 
do, very much indeed, have an interest in a colleague's being treated with justice. 
Quite obviously Cherniavsky does not like Grey's book. The issue, however, 
is not whether an author writes a good, bad, or pedestrian monograph. The issue 
is whether the reviewer has done his job. In this case, Cherniavsky has fallen 
woefully short of the mark, and I resent his flippant approach. It is striking, to say 
the least, that in the very same issue (pp. 602-603) the reviewer in question 
howls with pain at the criticism of Marc Szeftel, I am quite unfamiliar with 
the details of their argument, but whatever the pros and cons may be, at least 
Szeftel was fair enough to do a proper review. 

Cherniavsky ought to be told that while criticism of scholarship 1s highly de- 
sirable for the continued health of the profession, it is devoid of meaning unless 
it is criticism in depth. Grey has written a work of 254 pages. Cherniavsky offers 
a review of 24 words. I suggest that something is amiss. 

State University of New York, Cortland GERARD E. SILBERSTEIN 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisTORICAL Review: 


History of Federal Government from the Foundation of the Achatan League 
to the Disruption of the United States. This is not the title of a book written by a 
Soviet political scientist interested in the subject of federalism and hopefully an- 
ticipating what he eagerly desires, Its phrasing did not originate in a mind 
biased against the United States and our institutions in general; nor were the 
concluding words, startling as they may seem, intended as a “sting in the tail.” 
But since it is highly improbable that many of your readers have looked into this 
book, or even encountered its title, a few words of explanation may not come 
amiss, especially in our current spell of Civil War centennialism. 
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The manuscript was completed before the end of 1862, and the volume was 
published by Macmillan in the following year. The author in his preface, dated 
January 2, 1863, a fortnight or so after General Lee had come close to annihilating 
the Army of the Potomac at Fredericksburg, took care to state that his book did 
not owe its origin to “the excitement of the War of Secession,” that it was, on the 
contrary, the first installment of "a scheme formed long ago" and represented 
"the thought and reading of more than ten years." It would be unnecessary to 
make a careful study of the book to satisfy one that these statements are probably 
quite accurate; a mere leafing of its heavily footnoted pages would suffice for 
that purpose. The main theme of the volume is federalism in ancient Greece, to 
which seven of its nine chapters are devoted, though for purposes of analogy and 
ilustration a good many references are made to the workings of federal govern- 
ment in other countries and in later times. In the course of one of these there 
Occurs a sentence that seems to indicate conclusively that the writer looked upon 
the disruption of the Federal Union of the United States by secession as definitive, 
besides illustrating the principle that a historian, granted that he ought to 
be able to feel at home in the past, ought also to be careful not to feel too much 
at home in the future: "It 1s dangerous to try to prophesy, but one cannot help 
thinking that the United States and the Confederate States will have exchanged 
ambassadors . . . before the year 1869”! It was the author's intention to deal 
with post-Greek federations in a later volume or volumes, but the flesh 1s weak, 
and he was lured from his purpose by the superior enticements of—the Norman 
Conquest of England. 

He was a historian who won great fame in his own time and is not wholly 
forgotten even in ours, one of the historical luminaries of Victorian England, 
Edward Augustus Freeman. 

Rochester, New York ROBERT LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER 


EDITOR’S Nore 


The October Review will be the last issue for which I shall be chiefly respon- 
sible. May I thank the members of the Board of Editors, the members of the 
Review staff, the section editors, and the hundreds of authors and reviewers 
who have contributed to the Review during the ten years of my editorship. I owe 
a special debt to the many readers who have critically judged articles before ac- 
ceptance or rejection, and whose service must remain publicly unrecognized. 

It has been a privilege to serve with distinguished colleagues and fellow 
workers. 

Boyp C. SHAFER 
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